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Ashley’s (Mr. W. T. B.) autograph letters, 

sale of.283 

-Library, sale of .. 283, 309 

Assyrian and Egyptian philology, lectures 

on.456 

Auerl>ach’s (Berthold, jun.) Reise wider 

WiUen . 9 

Austin’s (A.) The Human Tragedy .. -.193 

Autograph letters, sales of. 309, 582 

Bacon’s character, Dr. Abbott’s theory 

of. 333,456 

Baddeley's (R. W.) Golden Lute, and other 

Poems .582 

Badger’s (Dr.) projected English-Arabic 

lexicon.607 

Bagehot’s (Mr.) paper on the postulates 

of English political economy.144 

Bagford collection of ballads, the .. .. 7 

Baldwin’s ((’apt. J. H.) The Large and 

Small Game of India .143 

Bales’s (Fetor) work on shorthand .. .. 31 

Bascom’s (Dr. J.) The Philosophy qf Reli¬ 
gion .193 

Bataillard (M. Panl) on the origin of the 

Gipsies.406 

Bell’s (Mr. Melville) Visible Speech Chinese 

alphabet .30 

Berlin Museum,condition of the .. ,. 381 

Bhogavudgitd, translation of, into Eng¬ 
lish.. .. 96 
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Biblical Archaeology, classes in connexion 

with the Society of.31, 456 

“ Bibliophihis ” and Prof. Max MUllor .. 168 
“ Bibliotheca Vittorio Emanuele,” opening 

of ..283 

Bibliothek filr Wissenschaft und Literatur 557 
Birmah, jonrnnl to be established in .. .. 31 

Blackburn, Mr. Abram’s history of .. .. 31 

Block’s (Dr.) Bushman studies .. .. 96, 482 

Books, printed, exported from the United 

Kingdom .76 

Bopp Frizes of 1876-77. 509 

Botany, Dr. Hooker’s Introduction to the 

study of.119 

Boutaric, M. E.215 

Bowen’s (H. C.) Studies in English for the - 

Use of Schools .53 

Bragge's Collection of MSS., sale of .. .. 6S2 

Brandenburg, Frof., and the Book of 

Scottish Story .52 

Bright’s (Dr.) work on stenography .. 31 
Brink’s (Prof. Bemhardten) disquisition 
on Mr. H. Sweet's History of English 

Sounds . 7 

British Museum, additions to MSS. in 144, 261 
Brooke's (Rev. Stopford A.) sermons .. 52 

Brown, Dr. Robert, new work in prepara¬ 
tion by.532 

Browning, Mr. Oscar, and the Encyclo¬ 
paedia Britannica .31 

-'s (Mr.) poem The Inn Album .. 74 

-(Mrs .) Psyche Apocalyptt .. 75 

Bushman studies.96 

Bushnell, Dr. Horace, death and works of 239 
Bute's (Marquis of) lecture on Sir William 

Wallace. 215 

Butler, Bishop, Mr. Matthew Arnold on 80, 239 

Bye-Gones, another volume of .168 

Byron, committee for a monument to .. 282 
Cadell’s (Mrs. H. M.) Ida Craven .. .. 52 

Caldwell's (Dr.) paper on Demonolatry .. 145 

Camden Society’s publications.143 

Camiuero, Don Francisco, new work in 

prejwration by.12 

Cape Town, proposed professorship of 

Comparative Philology at .482 

Capponi, article by Signor de Gubematis 

ou.606 

Cardncci’s edition of Petrarch’s works .. 309 

Carn6. Count Louis de, death of.169 

Catholic scientific Societies.169 

Catullus, translations from, in the Bod¬ 
leian .. .. .. 22 

Cavonr’s (Count) secret political papers .. 282 
Cayley, M. C. B., expected translation of 

the Iliad by.482 

Cecil's Remains, republicatlon of .. .. 119 

Celtic Magazine, The. .121 

Chaucer Society’s publications .. .. 120, 556 

Chesney, Col., death and works of .. .. 282 

Chet hum Society’s publications.282 

Christ Church Letters .143 

Christian Knowledge Society’s works .. 332 
Church Service, the smallest in the world 482 
Clarke, Dr. H., on the election of school¬ 
masters .143 

Clement of Rome, discovery of MS. of 

Epistles of.169 

Clement Marot and the Huguenot Psalter ,. 239 
Clifford, Mr., on modern Life Assurance.. 8 

Cobdcn Club, publications and foreign hon. 

members of. .,581 

Coihx iliplomnticus Saroniae regiae ., .. 309 

Colct, Mdme. Louise, death of.261 

-'s (Dean) Epistles, Ac.880 

Conversion of the chief races of the West, 

works on the .332 

Conway, Mr. Moncure D.308 

Copernicus, Nicolaus,particulars regarding 583 
Coppd’e's five-act drama Le Psautier .. .. 169 

-poem Olivier .239 

Copyright, interesting question of. In Italy 239 

-Commission, and the question 

of International Copyright .434 

Cordior’s (Mr. H.) new bibliographical 


work 


.. 216 


Corporation of London, MSS. and records 

of the.21 

Cory’s Ancient Fragments , new edition of 456 
Cosby’s (Col. Sir II.) journal of campaigns 

in India .144 

Cromie, Mr. Henry, and the Chaucer 

Society.53 

Cromwell, a remarkable relic of.30 

Crystal Palace, new reading-room and 

library at .593 

Cust. Mr. Robert.582 

Dalgairns, ltev. John Bernard, death of .. 356 
Dance's (Rev. C. D.) Recollections qf Four 

Vtars’ Residence in Venezuela .52 

Daniel Derombx .120 

Dante’s domestic life, Herr Scartazzini on 406 
Vita Nuova, new edition of .. .. 533 


Devonshire House, construction of the 

theatre in . 8 

Dexter's (II. M.) As to Roger Williams, Ac. 556 
Doran’s (Dr.) historical sketch of Florence 483 
Doudan, M. X., volume of letters by.. .. 533 

“ Droeshout,” pronunciation of.62 

Dunraven’s (Earl) Notes of Irish Archi- 

Ucture (Miss Stokes’s ed.) . 31 

Dycc, llcv. A., books and MSS. bequeathed 

by.215 

Economy of the Fleet, The .238 

Egyptian Funereal Ritual or Book of the 

Dead .168 

Eliot’s (George) Daniel Deronda.. .. .. 120 
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Ellis’s (A. J.) discourses on Truth, Specu¬ 
lation, Salvation. 103, 381 

Encyclopaedia Britannica , articles for 

vol. v.533 

-, Prof. Mahaf- 

’ fy’s review of .533 

Enebcrg, Dr., the Finnic Scholar .. .. 119 

English Dialect Society, resignation of hon. 

sec. of.31 

-Philology, study of, in America .. 31 

Enquires, M. Alphonse, death and works 

of.483 

Etruscans and Hittites.556 

Ewald, Dr., monument on his grave.. ..31 

Eyma, M. Xavier, death and works of .. 381 
Faraday lecture delivered before the Che¬ 
mical Society .76 

Fick, Prof. Aug., philological works of .. 509 
Firmin-Didot’s collection of prints and 

MSS.215 

Florence, Court society at, under Francis 

II. and Leopold 1.483 

Forney’s (Col.J. W.),A Centennial Commis¬ 
sioner in Europe .656 

Fourier's (M. J.), Analytical Theory of Heat 381 
Freeman's (E. A.) History qf the Norman 

Conquest .119 

-visit to France .. .. 482 

Frere’s (Miss) Old Deccan Days .808 

Friendly Societies, Report of the Registrar 

of.119 

Fromentin, M. Eugene.533 

Furnishing, treatise on the Art of .. .. 96 
Furnival's Essays on Chancer .411 

- ■ The Babies' Book .. 533 

Gaidoz’ (M.) lectnrcs on Celtic subjects .. 216 
Gaingee, Dr. A., new work in preparation 

by.581 

“ Gate-City,” site of tho ancient Hittite 

Capital.556 

Gebal inscription. Dr. Euting’s copy of .. 239 
Gentili Commission, meeting of .. .. ..308 

Geological Society of Belgium.62 

- -(London), award of 

medals of .168 

Germain, M.261 

German Journalists’ Society, projected 

conference of .582 

- mediaeval literature, publications 

of.583 

Gibbs’s (H. H.) work for the Chaucer So¬ 
ciety .556 

Gilbert, Mr. J. T., and the Private Rcoord 

Commission.308 

Giustinian, Antonio, despatches of .. ..833 

Glauber's Philosophical Furnace .381 

Goethe’s Faust, translated into Swedish .. 31 
Gondomar’s letter*, Ac., sought for .. .. 52 

Green, Mr. J. R., Stray Studies in Italy and 

England . 62, 533 

Gueronnnidre, Viscount de la, death and 

history of . 8 

Gunlaugsson, Bjorn, death of .431 

Gypsies, the former costume of.356 

Hamlet, Signor A. Graf on the character of 309 
Hanson, Sir Ricliard David, death of .. 332 

-, an example to 

theological writers .356 

Hardinger, Franz, sale of the library of .. 121 
Harris, Mr. Frederick, sale of library of .. 431 
Harvard College Library, enlargement of 53 
Moslem's (J.) The Old Derby China Factory 75 
Hang, Dr. Martin, death and works of .. 607 
Hebrew MSS., second Crimean collection 

of.356 

Hellwald's (Fried, von) now geographical 

work .509 

Henry IV. and Marie de Medicls, docu¬ 
ments relating to the marriage of.. .. 682 
Hilferding, A. P., South Sclavonic MS. 

found by .557 

Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire 308 
Historical MSS. Commissioners, works ex¬ 
amined by.283 

-Society of the Swiss French- 

speaking cantons .607 

Hittites and Etruscans.557 

“ Hobson's House ” 509 

Holland’s (Dr.) Serenoaks .96 

Holy Ghost, original accounts of the guild 

of the.482 

Horawitz, Prof., preparing a Life of Eras¬ 
mus . 332 

Horne, Mr. R. H., testimonial to .... 8 

-, American tour of .. 53 

Ho worth’s (H. H.) History of the Mongols 606 
HUbner's Inscriptions Britanniae Chris- 

tianae . 282 

Hugo, Victor, forthcoming works by .. 8 

-’s (Francois Victor) edition of Shak- 

spere .357 

Hull Celebrities, Sketches of .75 

Hunterian Club books.216 

Ibsen, Henrik, engaged on a new drama.. 53 
-'s Haermaendene paa Ilclgeland (Ger¬ 
man translation).431 

Indian Institute at Oxford, proposed esta¬ 
blishment of. 7, 455 

Jndische Letterbode, new Dutch East Indian 

paper.380 

Irish learned societies, discussion respect¬ 
ing .557 

Italian Order conferred on Profs. Weber, 

Boebtlingk and Roth.215 

-Cnbinet. representation of litera¬ 
ture and scholarship in.352 

- voyages, a history of .. •• •• 533 
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JtbF* (Prof.) Attic Orators from Antiphon 

m lUff'S . . .30 

Jir**' (Prof.) paper on “The United 

Xhgdom Alliance'’.482 

- Primer of Logic .550 

„ T i>i\ revised edition of the text of .. .. 216 

; \ctc Cnirersal Encyclopaedia .. 194 
Jo -Oil. M. Achille. death and works of .. 8 

K-subscriptions toward* the bust of.. 120 
K.: Y< Christian Year, autograph MS. of 431 

Kfj's (Prof.) Latin Dictionaries. 7 

Etefival Society of Geography.62 

ilv.-sley. Mr. Charles, forthcoming me- 

.144 

-'a (Mr. H.) Fireside Studies .. ..168 

(JYt.Cnxl) Geld und Credit .. .. 144 

Serf. Count Modest Andreevich, death 

ar i works of .194 

Kr (Prof.) Uandbuch der Geschichte 

k&rrcvhf .557 

Lacr-tts (Paul) studies on the Middle 

Ap-i .53 

LiLjette College, study of Greek and 

Lvun writers in... .. 21G 

Leri's (Prof.; IIthrew Grammar .. .. 75 

La: _\ Heinrich, death and works of.. .. 144 

bx. :bim M ay a: ine .96 

U?sta, Prof., of Bonn, death uud works 

vf.499 

LaaniKO collection of manuscripts. 96 

L»irr:ie* < (Sir J.) foreign policy, article 

fi\ in E-hnburah lie rietc .75 

Le. Dr. John, rare books in the Library 

d .381 

Lr.-ano, myths respecting the battle of 9 
L-srri’s ((’. J.) Pidgin-English Sing-Sing 283 
Leslie law's (Mdlle.) letters .. .. 309. 381 

Litruwu, suggo-stions for a Congress of 261 
Lfcrv-.es, work to be issued in America on 216 

Lift Assurer's Handbook . 8 

■Lx titan Society, election of foreign mem- 

ter? of.482 

Lei ;i’i Peerage and Baronetage for 187G .. 22 
JLrenzN (Prof. O.) Drei Bucher Geschichte 

ari Pjhtik .. .. .. 557 

Ivttna B (Lori) dramatic works .. 96 

Md.ivvtsa. edition of latter part of the 53 
HiKatie, Signor, new work in preparation 

br.120 

Manchester Field Naturalists and Archae- 

dogi,w Society.. 332 

‘* If acals of Health,” of the Christian 

Knowledge Society.. .. .. 533 

Marr*, popular songs of the .533 

ILvie Antoinette, articles by M. A venal on 309 
Martin s (Mr.) Co/m//mjt, 2nd edit. .. .. 75 

Mirtyioi. death of.309 

play of Belize as You List .. 581 
HaacsiEfs (Dr.) Physiology and Pathology 

of Mind .431 

M»crer, Prof. Kcnrad. 193, 633 

Mayhew, Augustas, death and works of.. 8 

M'.'-nard. if. fiarbier do.. 76 

Jf-TimA*. Prosper, portrait of.367 

JLcfesnJ, Dr. L, and the University of 

firm .332 

Michelet’s (Prof. K- L.) Die Hegeltche 

/to .168,193 

-reported death 15)3 

M: An Cathedral, forthcoming work on .. 282 
3L.lett’s (CL B.) Penzance: Past and Present 557 
Huron's Common-Place Book , the prefaco 

to.308 

Miracle:, the rationnle of.431 

M:rart's (St. G.) Contemporary Evolution 52 
MriJ, Mods. Jules de, death and liistory of 53 

-. the valuable library of.356 

V eolith, mined, exhumed in Sweden .. 282 
M h'uitenta Gcrnwniae (last year's labours) 381 

M< rgan. Bishop, memoir of.308 

MiiJ’.er’s (Prof. Max) address on National 
Eiucation, translations of .. .. 96,193 

—--- position at Oxford 

University.143 

■-appointment of 

Knight Commander of tho Crown of 

Italy .169 

-controversy with 

Prof. Whitney .215 

-departure from Eng- 

Ivxl .508 

Merten, books relating to the history of 

the battle of.607 

Musters, John, article in American papwr 

on .261 , 

Mr*T4. Dr. a. B. R., new work in prepara- 

f en by .260 

Xs;ii-s. prize essay of Roy. Acad, of 

•vionees at.337 

Sttkmal Library at Paris.282 

-*■-»' London (Mass.), centennial publica¬ 
tion respecting .119 

Shak«pere Society’s publications .. 120 

K>ritt, Gustav, death and history of .. 216 

Jili, sonnet to the, in Shelley's handwrit- 

.lag.240 

Stirien’s map of London In 1598 .. .. 332 

Sr ft Tid*tkrifl for Literntur .431 

tetatench iu South Sclavonic character .. 557 

tere Luida Book, the .405 

Catholic Literature.380 

Oriental MSS., additions to the department 

of, in the British M iwcum.8, 53 

-, facsimiles of, issued by tho 

I 1 allograph ical Society.76 

--Works, Mr. Quarifcch’s catalogue 

of. 405 
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PAGE 

Orientalists, third session of the Con cress 

of. 193, 239.474 

Orthographic conference at Berlin .. .. 96 

Overland Monthly , discoutinnance of the.. 216 
Oxenham. Rev. if. N., and the term “Old 

Catholic’’ ..405 

Paget's (J. C.) jV <teal Powers and their 

Policy .75 

Pahluvi literature, fresh materials for the 

study of.482 

Palodkv. Francis, death and works of .. 533 
Falucographical Society’s publications 76, 508 
Palmer’s (Rev. A. S.) Leaves from a Word- 

hunter's Sole.hook .193 

Parliamentary Papers 121, 216, 2C2, 333, 

432, 483,583 

“ Parson Lot,” and tho Chartist agitation 

of 1818.168 

Payne, Mr. Joseph, death of .448 

Pennsylvania University, scientific school 

at the. 9 

Pepys’s Diary (new edition) .482 

Perrot, M. Georges.261 

Pfeiffer, Mrs. Emily, new poem by .. .. 332 

Philological Congress at Copenhagen .. 76 

-Society, rcj>ort$ to be contri¬ 
buted to.194 

Pictet, M. Adolphe, death and works of .. 8 

Pinnrt’s Jtihliofhequ • de Linguis'iqne el 

d'Ethnographic ArnCricaine .533 

Pitt family, autograph paj>ers uud letters 

relating to the.193 

Pocock's (Rev. N.) pamphlet on the prin¬ 
ciples of the Reformation.193 

Pogodine, Michael Petrovich, death and 

works of.31 

Porto Svguro’s (Vieomte dc) L’Origine 
Touranicnnedes Amt.rkains Tupix-Caribes 239 
Positivists in Portugal, association of .. 8 

Posse, I)r. Otto, and the Codex diplonuiti- 

cus Saxon iae regiae .309 

Post Office (Loudon), curious secrets of 

the.283 

Praga, Emilio, death of.97, 144 

Prati's (Giovanni) Pxiche .97 

Prayer Book, the smallest ever printed .. 193 
Prehistoric Congress at Stockholm, burn¬ 
ing of tho “ Transactions ” of .. 21 

Prim. Mr. J. G. A., death and works of ,, 44 

Prinsterer, M. Grocn van, death of .. .. 508 

Queen's University Graduates Association 

in London ...261 

Ralston, Mr.332 

Reforme Economique , La , new fortnightly 

review. 8 

Religion, manuals on the non-Christian 

systems of . 7 

Renan’s religions impressions of his earliest 

years .308 

Ripuhligue des Lett res. La .96 

Rwearch, Endowment of, forthcoming 

essays on .281 

Richardson's (Dr.) The Diseases of Modem 

Life .81 

Richelieu and Louis XIII., relations be¬ 
tween .607 

Riese’s (A .) La Viriti sur le Masque de Fer 120 

Ricista Internationale, new journal .. .. 262 

Roberts’ (Mr. R.) Posies of Roses .. 7 

Roehl’s (l)r .) Schedae Epigraphicae .. .. 239 

Roman Stations at Lancaster and Rib- 

chester.308 

Rosano, the monastery of.332 

“Rosenthal Library, The”.76 

Rossetti, Miss Christina, and Mr.Grosart’s 

edition of Spenser .482 

Rostock University, degree of “ Doct. 

Philos.” at.121 

Royal Irish Academy and Royal Irish 

Society.557 

Rumford's (Count) complete works, Ame¬ 
rican edition .238 

-, forthcoming publica¬ 
tion of the works of.30 

Runic slob, discovered in Yorkshire.. .. 332 

Rmkin, Mr., on the railroads across the 

Lake country .53 

Sachs, Ilans, third centenary of.96 

Sacred bonks of the world, to be edited by 
Prof. Max Mtiller .. ..168, 193,456,533 

Sainte-Beuve, Paris Letters of.76 

-, Les Cahiers de .308 

-’s Chroniiptes Parisiennes .. 381 

Saintsbury, Mr., on modern English prose 144 

Samarin, Yury, death of .333 

Sanskrit language, the great Thesaurus of 

the.76 

-and Pali books, new catalogue of 120 

Sayce, Rev. A. H., new work in prepara¬ 
tion by.380 

-elected to a deputy chair 

at Oxford .606 

Schmidt’s (Dr.) Shakespeare-Lexicon.. .. 403 

Schopenhauer aud his disciple Fraucnstiidt 537 
Schwcrcltfcgcr’s dissertation on the Eng¬ 
lish verb .31 

Scientific instruments, Exhibition of .. 405 
Seligraann’s (Dr. L.) lectures on Goethe's 

masterpieces. 557 

Shakspt-re Scenes and Characters (Ger¬ 
man engravings) .31 

-Memorial Library at Birming¬ 
ham .483 

Shelley's original sonnet “ To the Nile ”.. 144 

-letters to Mr. Hitchcner .. .. 261 

*-poetical works, forthcoming new 

edition of .508 
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Shorthand, works connected with the liis¬ 
tory of.31 

Siena, Black Book of the Repnblic of .. 9 

Simcox’s (G. A.) work on the present state 

of the religious question.96 

Simhnlese, rise of literary enterprise among 

the.31 

Simpson, Mr. Richard, death of.381 

Sin-eater, functions of the.144 

Smith’s (Mr.G.) mission to Constantinople 119 

-excavations at Nineveh.. 143 

- journey to Mesopotamia 282 

--discovery of the ancient 

Hittite capital.556 

- (Mr. B.) Lectures on Muhammad 

and Muhammadanism .239, 261 

-(Prof. R.) article on the “ Bible” 582 

Sole man, Mr. W., new work in preparation 

by.606 

Spenser and Daniel, propose 1 new editions 

of.395 

Spinosn. Baruch, proposed statue to.. .. 7 

Spiritualism and materialism .833 

Spudding, Mr., and Dr. Abbott, dispute 

lietween.456 

Sqtiier, Mr. Ephraim George, library of ..^^7/ 
Stafford's (William) tract on the condition^ 

of England.• 144 

Stassoff’s lectures on the capitals of 

Europe.169 

St. Clement of Rome, Greek MS. relating 

to.508 

St. Gallon Stiftsbibliothek. MSS. lent from 357 
St. John’s College. Oxford, aud the Royalist 

cause in the Civil Wars.309 

St. Paul, series of volumes relating to, in 

preparation.533 

Strasshurger Riithselbuch .. 283 

Stretton’s (Miss H.) The Crew qf the 

Dolphin .90 

Stroiif, Pavel Mikhailovich, death and 

works of .194 

Stuart, Prof. James, on the relative im¬ 
portance of scientific and literary edu¬ 
cation .215 

Stubbs’s (Philip) tract on the social evils 
of England in Sliakspcre’s youth .. .. 289 

Surinam. Mr. W. G. Palgrave’s visit to .. 74 
Symonds’ (J. A.) Stwlics of Greek Poets .. 119 
Tasistro's (Mr.) translation of the Comte 
de Paris’ History of the Civil War in 

America . 8 

Tassy, M. Garcin de .76 

Taylor, Mr. C., new work in preparation 

by. 239 

- Col. Meadows, death and works of 509 

Tegg’s (W.) edition of The Three Trials of 

William Hone . 75 

Telfer's (Capt. J. B.) travels in Georgia, 

America, Ac.96 

Tellkampf, Dr. Johann Ludwig, death and 

history of .. 193 

Textile Colourist, The, new journal .. .. 261 

Texts of tho Early English Text Society 

for 1876 . 97 

-Old French Text Society .. 194 

Theologische LAteraturzeitung .431 

Thomsen, Dr. Vilhelm, and the Taylor 

Institution.168 

Thorburn’s (S. S .)Bannti; or, our Afghan 

Frontier .696 

Thoresen, Thomas Krag, death of ..406 

Times, annual summaries of the .. .. 119 

Tisaot’s S'ouceau Voyage aux Pays des 

Milliards .169 

Tobias, Dr. Wilhelm, aud John Stuart 

Mill .381 

Tolstoy’s (Count G.) documents on the 
intercourse between England and Russia 120 
Tomsk, projected Silwrian University at.. 168 
Tornberg’s Ihn-al-Athir, indexes to .. .. 406 

Tourgucneff’s tale“Chasui.or the Watch ” 169 

Traveller, The, the first issue of.352 

Trinity College, Cambridge, Honorary 

Fellows of.308 

Truant-officers of New York .607 

Tuscan Society of the Natural Sciences .. 52 
United States schools and colleges, system 

of instruction in.357 

University Bill of Lord Salisbury .. 381, 406 
Vcrein fUr Geschichte des llodeusees und 

Umgebung.509 

Verne's (Jules) agreeable stories .. .. 308 

Vctanlt, M. A., now work in preparation 

by.606 

Walton’s (Izaak) Complete Angler , fac¬ 
simile of fir^t edition of.119 

Wa*siltchikoff, Prince Alex., new work iu 

preparation by.431 

Wattenhnch's plates of Greek writing .. 169 

Weinhold, Dr.193 

West’s (Mr. E. W.) fresh materials for tho 

study of Pahlavi literature .482 

Whitney, Prof. W. D., and Prof. Max 

M filler.215 

Widecombe, Mr. Dymond's edition of the 

annals of .607 

Wilkie, Sir David, autograph letters of .. 431 
Wilkinson. Dr. G., work on the Methods of 

Science in preparation by .581 

Willert’s (P. T.) The. R'ign of Lewis XI... 356 
Williams’ (Dr. S. W.) Tonic Dictionary of 

the Chinese Language .. .. 282 

-’ (Frof. Monier) scheme for an 

Indian Institute at Oxford .455 

Wilson, Lieut.-CoL C. T., work in pre¬ 
paration by.62 
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Wines of Italy, article by Sante Lancerio 

.262 

>\ inkelmann’s (Dr.) Monumcnla Liconiae 

historica . 381 

Wollaston’s (A. N.) translation of the 

Anwari Sohaili .261 

Women, lectures to. at Cambridge .. .. 119 

Woolhope Field Club, annual meeting of.. 262 
Working Men’s College, summer session of 283 
Wright's (Dr. 1 >.) History of Xepaul .. .. 556 

Wfileker. Dr. Richard P.193 

Yonge, M r. C. 1)., work in preparation by.. 52 
Zei's-hrift fur K it clu ngtsch i elite, new 
journal...483 


NOTES OP TRAVEL. 

Abyssinia, Egyptian expedition into .. 1 
Achin, Dutch campaigns aguimst .. ..4 

At'rkli, Eastern Equatorial, Italian expe- 

fs^difion to . 3 

African expedition, German (1873-75), 146, 

195, 3 

Albertis’ (L. M. d’) explorations and col¬ 
lections in New Guinea .. .. 169,4:12,5 

Albert N'yanza, lake, Mr. Gcssi’s circum¬ 
navigation of . 6 

Algeria and the Senegal, a scheme for a 

telegraph between . 2 

Algiers, tour of Lieut.-Col. Playfair in .. 1 
Amber trade, present condition of the .. 
Amudaria, expedition to explore old chan¬ 
nel of.a 

-department,condition of the.. 5 

Andreas, Dr., intended exploration of 

Persia by . 

Ao-alo-Caspian country, fauna and geo¬ 
logy of the. 1 

Arctic expedition, the English Govern¬ 
ment (Admiral Richards' letter to the 

Times ). 

-, feeling in favour of 

communicating with . .5 

-expeditions, the Austro-Hungarian, 
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LITERATURE. 

The Frosty Caucasus. By F. C. Grove. 

(London : Longmans & Co., 1875.) 
its. Grove’s book is doubly opportune. 
Some field besides the Alps was needed for 
those who love exploration as well as adven¬ 
ture, and the completion of the Rostof- 
Yladikafkaz line, opened to traffic only last 
rear, has for the first time made the Caucasus 
available to Englishmen with a two months’ 
holiday. The new country which the Alpine 
Club has declared open is not, however, 
merely a playground for climbers and sports¬ 
men. ’ Few parts of the world can be so rich 
in material for students of language and 
primitive customs, or for lovers of natural 
history. The geology of the mountains and 
the evidence they bear of ancient glacier 
action have as yet been imperfectly dealt 
with. Georgian architecture offers a curious 
subject for investigation, and there are, as 
Mi. Grove points out, a nnmber of rock 
dwellings in various part® of Georgia, and 
particularly on the banks of the Kur, to 
which little attention has hitherto been paid. 
Above all, artists must revel in a region 
where the noblest scenery forms a back¬ 
ground to the most picturesque people. 
Kntais on any market day can show groups 
which seem to invite a Gerome to come and 
paint them. 

The foot-journey through the heart of the 
Caucasus here recorded was undertaken in 
•.he summer of 1874 by four Englishmen, a 
Swiss guide, and an interpreter, under the 
leadership of Mr. A. W. Moore, who had 
already been in the country in 1808. 

Up to that date English ideas of the 
Caucasian chain had been somewhat hazy. 
Even in respectable Dictionaries of Geography 
the existence of glaciers upon it was gravely 
questioned, and Kotchan Tan and Dych 
Tan were, beyond Germany, unknown moun¬ 
tains. The examination made in 1808 of 
the great central group ruled over by these 
noble summits had been but partial. Its 
eastern and southern flanks had been 
sketched from the Stuleveesk Pass and 
Svanetia, but of the western side of the 
triangle little was known. Having trodden 
in mud and mist the long track through the 
Mingrelian foot-hills from Kutais to Gebi, 
the party of 1874 linked two points in the 
track of their predecessors by crossing the 
pass over the main chain abovo the sources of 
the Rion. Having admired the great glaciers 
of the Tclerek they crossed to Bezingi, 
tlie Zermatt valley to the Saas of Balkar. 
At its head they found a vast but easily 
traversed icefield, surrounded on all sides by 


mighty peaks never seen before by any but 
Russian and native eyes. Mr. Grove ex¬ 
presses forcibly the astonishment which all 
travellers must feel when brought face to 
face with mountains whose immense scale 
and startling abruptness far surpass all 
remembrances of Alpine grandeur. The 
precipices of Monte Rosa would seem gentle 
slopes, the Weisshom an ordinary peak, if 
transplanted to the centre of the Caucasus. 

Hence to Urusbieh we are led across a 
series of easy grass-passes, where the clouds 
were again predominant. Luckily the skies 
cleared for Elbruz. Mr. Grove and his com¬ 
panions were able to prove the existence of 
a second peak and—with the exception, un¬ 
fortunately, of Mr. Moore—to ascend it. 
The earlier party, it may be remembered, 
were convinced, as it has proved, erroneously, 
that the clouds which hovered on their west 
could not have concealed a second top, and 
were led to explain the double-beaded aspect 
of the peak, as they afterwards saw it, by 
believing in a deception such as is actually 
presented in the view from Utcliknlan, 
whence the horns of the western peak appear 
as two separate summits. 

Beyond Urusbieh Mr. Grove and his 
friends traversed the northern skirts of 
Elbruz, a strange country of wild downs, the 
beauties of which are not of thoobvious nature 
to which the Swiss traveller is accustomed, 
to Utchkulan on the Kuban. Following 
the track of the Nachar Pass they crossed 
the main chain, descending through the 
noble forests of the Kodor to Soukhoom 
Kaleh. Their ronte from Balkar onwards 
had, except in the valley of the Baksan, 
lain over ground now to English readers, 
although Radde and, I believe, Mr. Giflbrd 
Palgrave, had already travelled over the 
latter portion of it. 

So far I have followed Mr. Grove's foot¬ 
steps with the purpose of showing what be 
has added to onr knowledge of the interior 
of the Caucasian chain. But it would be a 
mistake to look on this as a geographer’s 
book; much less is it an Alpine Clubman’s. 
The Swiss guide, except on Elbruz, was 
effectually suppressed by the weather. Some- 
readers may be relieved to learn that from 
the first page to the last they will not he 
thrilled by a single mountain escape. The 
chief interest of the volume will be found 
in the very lively and careful descriptions of 
life among the mountain-tribes with which 
it abounds. Mr. Grove depicts with photo¬ 
graphic accuracy and no small literary skill 
the daily dealings of a party of travellers 
with the people of the country. It is curious 
to compare Klaproth’s account of the posi¬ 
tion of a Karatchai prince in 1807 with Mr. 
Grove’s, and to see in how few respects thoy 
differ. The fact that this stagnation is at 
an end, and that these primitive communi¬ 
ties cannot much longer avoid being caught 
in the stream of the outer world adds to the 
value of the present volume. Not that I 
pretend to fear that Mr. Cook will, within 
the next few years, annex the Caucasus and 
open Urusbieh to the “ personally con¬ 
ducted.” So long as either to learn Russian 
or to secure the services of the unique 
French-speaking interpreter Paul Bakoua 
Pipia is a necessary preliminary to an ex¬ 
ploration of the Caucasus, this danger is 


not in the immediate future. But all 
the Caucasian provinces are going through 
a period of violent reforms. They are 
already feeling in their remotest recesses, 
for good or for evil—on the whole, we 
must admit, most for good—the we%ht of 
Russian power. Feudalism, until lately in 
full vigour in Mingrelia, has received its 
deathblow by the abolition of serfdom; 
local customs and tenures are attacked by 
the introduction of a uniform code of law; 
compulsory military service, the application 
of which has been long delayed, will at last 
drag forcibly into the world the young amen 
of the mountain tribes. A-prince of Urns- 
bieh who has served on the body-guard of 
the Czar will be a very different man from 
his predecessors. 

The puzzle Caucasian nomenclature is 
likely to be, for some years to come, may' 
best be appreciated by considering what 
state English maps of India -would be in, if 
the country were ruled by Russia, and had 
been written about mostly by Germans. I 
am glad generally to follow Mr. Grove, 
but “ Suenetia ” is surely wrong : “ Svania ” 
would be the most correct English equi¬ 
valent for the native name, but, obeying 
Russian precedent, “ Svanetia ” is perhaps 
the best form to adopt. In saying the 
name “ Elbruz ”—whatever lx- its meaning— 
has been derived from Persian sources by 
the Russians, Mr. Grove is accurate. Two 
portions of the chain were known as Elbruz 
to the Persians, a group in Daghestan and 
the mountains east of Georgia. The “ Ghat 
Elbrnz ” (Schebulos r) of Daghestan is in¬ 
troduced in a poem of Lermontof as re¬ 
proaching Kazbek with having bowed to 
the Russian yoke. According to the vera¬ 
cious Alexandre Dumas it is the last retreat, 
not only of the discomfited mountaineer, but 
also of the roe of the Arabian Nights. Pos¬ 
sibly the Valley of Diamonds was only a 
poetical name for one of its sparkling ice¬ 
fields. Both mountains are distinctly men¬ 
tioned by Adam Olearius, ambassador to 
Persia of the Duke of Holstein, who passed 
some time at Schemacha, in the eastern 
Caucasus, in 1637. 

In some things Mr. Grove has not done 
his duty, and I fear he will suffer for it. In 
the first place he supplies no preface for 
idle critics to paraphrase. Then he has not 
weighted liis book with valuable reflections 
on the political future and commercial de¬ 
velopment of the country, such as modern 
travellers, after a six weeks’ tour, usually 
find themselves able to offer with confidence. 
As a rule, he has avoided generalisations, 
and restricted himself to the facts and inci¬ 


dents of his own travels. He does, indeed, 
in one place generalise a little on the soenery 
of the northern Caucasus ; and here, I think, 
the limits time and weather set to his 
journey take away from the value of his re¬ 


flections. IN ot having seen, he naturally 
fails to take into account the noble valley of 
the Uruch, lying parallel for many miles to 
the chain, the wooded glens round the 
northern base of Adai Choch, the outer 
limestone ridge with its splendid gorges, or 
the belt of marvellously rich woodland 
which clothes the last spurs of the moun¬ 
tains and gives them a strangely romantic 
charm. 
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It may bo noted here, also, that Mr. 
Grove—like Mr. Latouche in his recent 
Travels in Portugal —affects to think that 
the uncertain and shifting character of our 
standard of beauty in Nature renders an 
apology necessary for any description or 
comparison of scenery. Such apologies are 
surely out of place. Travellers write for 
their contemporaries, and are bound to take 
for granted that those they address will share, 
or, at any rate, comprehend and take an in¬ 
terest in, their perceptions. Without such an 
assumption half our literature would fall to 
the ground, and we should have not only to 
suppress our own feelings, but to deprive 
posterity of the benefit of whatever good 
there may be in them. 

Another just ground for complaint is, 
that Mr. Grove fails to aid those who may 
'be disposed to follow him by the smallest 
information on the art of Caucasian travel. 
His readers are left in the dark as to the 
relative advantages of horse and foot-travel¬ 
ling, the comparative merits of a tent or 
sleeping-bags, how the latter are adapted 
for rainy nights, and a number of other 
details of equal practical importance. The 
author seems to have determined to clear 
his pages of all matter likely to prove dull 
to the ordinary reader. Thinking, appa¬ 
rently, that to catch the public ear was the 
first necessity, and that those whose interest 
was once aroused would know where to turn 
for further information, he has made it his 
chief object to produce an interesting and 
lively volume. Pew books of travel are 
thoroughly enjoyable except to those who 
have already some acquaintance with the 
regions described. Among those few The 
Frosty Caucasus may, I think, be reckoned. 
As specimens of Caucasian scenery the illus¬ 
trations are inadequate; but, with one ex¬ 
ception, the view of Tungzoron, they repre¬ 
sent admirably the scenes depicted. Mr. E. 
Whymper has, as usual, made the best use 
of the materials at his disposal. 

Douglas W. Fkeshfield. 


Ma mi and Manners at the Court of Florence, 
1740-1786. Founded on the Letters of 
Horace Mann to Horace Walpole. By 
Dr. Doran, F.S.A. In Two Volumes. 
(London : R. Bentley & Son, 1875.) 
When a work by Dr. Doran appears the 
reader knows perfectly well what he has to 
•expect. In endeavouring to form an opinion 
of a writer’s wares, it is as well that we 
should not only judge the quality of his 
work, but also bear in mind what is the 
-aim he sets steadily before him. We there¬ 
fore cannot bring it as a ground of complaint 
against Dr. Doran that he declines to turn 
his abilities to better account than being the 
•compiler of talk and tattle. His aim is to 
illuminate the heavier pages of history by 
anecdote and gossip, which, while amusing 
the reader, may also convey some impression 
•of the political and social life of the epoch 
lie describes. It is not the loftiest object 
that a biographer or historian can set before 
him, but as every author, subject to the laws 
•of good taste, has a perfect right to choose 
his subject and to treat it as he pleases, that 
is his own affair, not ours. If the biographer 
of the Querns of the House of Hanover prefers 


to wander from the tangled and thorny paths 
of political history, and to analyse instead 
the tittle-tattle of lords and ladies in wait¬ 
ing, the on di-ts of the coffee-houses, the 
chatter of the back-stairs, domestic squabbles 
and naughty flirtations, it is not for us to 
blame him. It is not history. But Dr. 
Doran does not profess to be an historian; 
he but pretends—and his claim has been 
most fnlly allowed—to be an agreeable 
chronicler of the more amusing episodes in 
our national life. He is the veriest lover of 
chatter. Research, dates, changes in ad¬ 
ministration, party feuds, and the like, bore 
him supremely ; but he can tell a story well, 
he can describe character, he delights in a 
good gossip over a scandal as much as a 
woman or a Frenchman, he appreciates 
humour, and his scent is never at fault 
whenever any of those incidents that bring 
out the weaknesses of women or the vices of 
men break cover. We regard him not as an 
historian or a biographer, but as one of those 
pleasant raconteurs whom it amuses to strip 
history of her heavier clothing in order that 
she may be decked in the light and airy robe 
of gossip, flippancy, and anecdote. 

That Mann and Manners at the Court 
of Florence —surely the title savours some¬ 
what of the ex luce lucellum class of pun ? 
—will be as popular as Dr. Doran’s previous 
works we cannot predict. It is altogether a 
different class of book from its predecessors. 
Still, in Mann and Manners, the author, or 
rather editor, does his best to amuse us ; we 
have the same light style as heretofore. If 
the book fall somewhat flat, the fault is not 
Dr. Doran’s, but lies in the nature of his 
subject. The letters of Horace Walpole to 
Mann are among the most delicious in the 
whole of epistolary literature. Walpole was 
a thorough man of the world, his powers 
of observation keen, his wit sparkling, his 
acquaintance with books respectable, and 
his knowledge of mankind profound though 
cynical. The result was that when such a 
man, polished by culture, but infinitely more 
polished by constant companionship with 
the best society of his day, described the 
doings of the world around him, the ambi¬ 
tions of its ministers, the intrigues of its 
women, the dissipation of its viveurs, the 
tastes of its dilettanti, and the countless 
fashions—social, literary, and artistic—that 
were ever appearing and disappearing, his 
accounts and reflections were as much the 
delight of the frivolous man as of the scholar. 
And yet, perfect as is the style of his letters, 
it is doubtful whether their popularity would 
have continued to the present day were it 
not that they throw so clear a light on the 
English social life of the past, and afford the 
best means for understanding the habits of our 
ancestors. But the answers of his correspond¬ 
ent are very different. Mann, an able and vigi¬ 
lant diplomatist, a loyal Hanoverian, and as 
faithful a servant as the Foreign Office ever 
possessed, was yet not endowed with any 
very extraordinary talent. He was a good 
official, but nothing more. His letters to Wal¬ 
pole are not remarkable for the elegance of 
their composition, the brilliancy of their wit, 
or indeed for the interesting character of their 
information. No doubt, when the events he 
related were fresh in the memory, when the 
Jacobites of London and Paris were looking 


upon Italy as the centre of their hopes, and 
when the conduct of the Grand Ducal Court 
and of the Vatican was being keenly criticised, 
the correspondence of the watchful Resident 
had its literary as well as its political value. 
But what interest can we now bike in hisbald, 
disconnected chatter, his weak anecdotes, and 
his dull trifling ? What sparkle there was 
is gone, for the champagne has been so long 
decanted that it is not only flat but taste¬ 
less. It may be our want of discrimination, 
but we must confess to finding the company 
of the gay folk that assembled in the draw¬ 
ing-rooms of the Prince and Princess Craon 
not very lively ; we are not much struck with 
the words and actions of the few English 
passing through Florence ; we are indifferent 
to the commonplace intrigues of the cicis- 
beos, to the snatches of information touching 
Florentine high life, to the plays that were 
acted, the dinners that were given, and the 
quarrels that ensned. And why ? simply be¬ 
cause the letters of Mann are dull; thepeoplo 
he talks about were for the most part only local 
celebrities whose fame has not descended to 
posterity, and there is a want of continuity 
in the way he writes, and about what he 
writes, which fails to sustain our interest. 
Had Walpole been the Resident at the gay 
little Court of Florence, how different would 
his correspondence have been ! How charm- 
ingly the high-bred man of the world would 
have bantered the Florentines on their 
absurd pride of blood; how chattily he 
would have talked of his flirtations. What 
an excellent guide he would have been 
through the art galleries of Florence; how 
he would have quizzed the Princess of 
Craon, and said good things about her 
friends; how lightly, and yet how well, he 
would have touched upon the politics of the 
day, the social traits of the Court, and all 
that constituted the manners and customs 
of the fashionable capital! But Mann, 
though he fain would imitate the style of 
Walpole, is a dull and tiresome instructor. 
There is but one good story in the book, and 
that is told by Chute and not by Mann, and 
even that relates to London and not to 
Florence. 

“ We have very few English at Florence,” says 
Mr. Chute. “ We have only two, who, having 
very queer names, and no less queer dispositions, 
have determined us to call them Balaam and his 
ass. Did you never hear a story of Swift and a 
stammering squire, who carried a bully about with 
him to speak for him. This prosy speaker, think¬ 
ing to be witty on the Dean, said to him one day 
at a full table, ‘ What do you gentlemen make of 
that odd story of Balaam and his ass P I suppose 
you do not take it in a literal sense.’ ‘ Excuse 
me, sir,’ says Swift, devilishly nettled to have 
Scripture ridiculed by any but himself, ‘ the thing 
is quite literal, I assure you, and the plainest case 
in the world. Balaam, sir, had an impediment in 
his speech, and his ass spoke for him 1 ’ ” 

When Mann sinks the social critic and 
sprightly letter-writer into the watchful 
diplomatist and loyal civil servant, his infor¬ 
mation is important, and fnlly to be relied 
on. The portion of his correspondence that 
relates to Prince Charles, the young Preten¬ 
der, is especially valuable. By the light of 
the vigilant Resident’s pages we read of the 
young prince’s flight from Rome; of the 
interest taken by the priests in the invasion 
of Scotland; of the hopes and disappoint- 
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ment of the Jacobites throughout the penin¬ 
sula; of th* expulsion of the Prince from 
Ranee; of his secret retirement; of the 
death of the old Chevalier; of the return of 
the Prince to Italy, and his treatment by 
the Vatican ; of his marriage, his intoxica¬ 
tion, the flight of his wife, and of the sad 
events that darkened the declining years of 
a life, the dawn of which had been so bril¬ 
liant, the sunset so gloomy. It is as the 
writer of despatches relating to the closing 
scenes of the last of the Stuarts that Mann 
will be remembered by posterity, and not as 
a second Sevigne or Horace Walpole. 

Alex. Charles Ewald. 


The Chaldean Account of Genesis. By George 
Smith. (London : Low, Marston & Co., 
1876.) 

Mb. Smith’s new volume is at once important 
and interesting. In his Introduction he says 
of it:— 

“The present condition of the legends and their 
recent discovery alike forbid Die to call this anything 
more than a provisional work; but there was so 
general a desire to see the translations that I have 
published them, hoping my readers will take them 
with the same reserve with which I have given 
them.” 

We ought to be grateful to him for having 
done so ; but at the same time we should 
keep well in mind the warning of the Intro¬ 
duction. The tablets which record the ear¬ 
liest narratives of Genesis are most horribly 
mutilated, and those only who have busied 
themselves with Assyrian research can have 
any idea of the marvellous skill and patience 
required to detect and combine the scattered 
fragments, and make the story they tell in 
any way intelligible. The style in which 
they are written is for the most part simple 
and easy, and the main difficulties of the 
translator lie in the fragmentary character 
of his texts. The pieces required to com¬ 
plete these are still lying buried in the soil 
of Konyunjik, amid the debris of Assur- 
bani-pal’s library; and when we consider 
the invaluable nature of their contents, and 
the light which even in their present con¬ 
dition they throw upon certain disputed 
Biblical questions, it is difficult to refrain 
from impatience at the churlish stupidity of 
a Government which has hitherto refused to 
grant a firman for further excavations. 

The passage quoted from the Introduction 
shows that no one can be more conscious 
than the author of the hasty and provisional 
character of his work ; and it is therefore 
to be regretted that he has now and then 
allowed himself to wander away from the 
strict letter of the text, and put forward 
theories and statements to which the reader 
may attach a value Mr. Smith himself would 
he the last to claim. It may seem ungrateful 
to dwell upon this point, bnt in the case of 
a work which will naturally form the basis 
of many hypotheses and controversies, it is 
of the utmost importance to distinguish 
clearly what is fact and what is inference. 
Mr. Smith’s Enhemerism will doubtless 
shock scholars trained in the methods of 
modem historical and philological enquiry; 
hut they must remember that this Euhemer- 
** is no part of the original texts, and 
that where Mr. Smith sees actual personages j 


of 


of history, other Assyriologues see only solar 
heroes or the personifications of natural 
phenomena. 

The texts themselves are Assyrian copies 
or editions of ancient Babylonian originals 
which cannot be assigned to a later date 
than B.C. 1700, and are probably even older, 
It was about that period that Accadian seems 
to have ceased to be a spoken language, and 
the legends had been translated into Semitic 
in their present form before this event took 
place. The various versions of them, how 
ever, which still exist, as well as the worked 
up and artificial character they now bear, 
show that they must have been current in 
some shape or other long before their trans¬ 
lation into Semitic; and in accordance with 
this we find on the earliest seals and cylin. 
ders of which we know, representations, 
not only of the heroes and other mytho. 
logical beings recorded in them, but also 
of the very scenes and details which 
they describe. Indeed, in the case of the 
Flood story we can actually trace the seve 
ral stages through which it had 
before it assumed its present form. First of 
all the primitive legend became the subject 
of several independent poems, more than 
one of which we possess ; two or more 
these were then combined into a singli 
whole, not, however, altogether free from 
repetitions and inconsistencies; and this 
again, was introduced as an episode into 
the eleventh book of the great Gisdhubar 
Epic. The latter must have been composed 
during the Accadian epoch, since the Assy¬ 
rian translation we now have contains literal 
renderings of non-Semitic idioms, while the 
colophon, which informs us that the eleventh 
book was “ written and translated like its 
old copy,” is in the ancient language of 
Chaldea. 

Mr. Smith gives fragments of two differ¬ 
ent versions of the account of the Creation, 
one from Cutha, which seems to have many 
points of agreement with the narrative of 
Berosns, and another, consisting of at least 
twelve tablets, which appears to describe 
the acts of Creation as happening on sue 
cessive days. The subject of the 5th tablet 
is the appointment of the stars, moon, and 
sun for signs and for seasons and for days 
and years ; and since the first tablet gives 
an introductory description of chaos and 
the creation of the subordinate gods, it 
is probable that the order of events and 
days in this version is the same as that 
of Genesis. It will be seen from this 
that M. d’Eichthal’s transposition of the 
work of the fourth day, and excision 
of the latter part of Gen. i. 14, in his re- 
cently-pnblished Memoire sur le Texte prirnitif 
du 1" Recit de la Creation is not borne out 
by the results of cuneiform discovery. The 
contents of the 5th tablet throw some light 
upon early Babylonian astronomy, and show 
that the stars were arranged in groups of 
three for each month of the year. The 
Creator is also said to have “ opened the 
great gates in the sides of the world,” 
and to have “ strengthened (their) bolts on 
the left hand and on the right,” while the 
first stars “ fixed ” were those called the 
seven “leaders of the week” (which Mr. 
Smith, however, translates “animals”). 
After the Creation tablets come the fragments 


which describe the temptation and Fall of 
man. First of all we have the speech of the 
Deity to the newly-created pair, in which 
their duties are set forth and their in¬ 
nocence and purity dwelt upon, and then 
follows the long and terrible curse pro¬ 
nounced after the Fall has taken place. Man 
is here called Admi, the Assyrian form of 
the Hebrew Adam, and distinguished as be¬ 
longing to “ the dark race ” in contradistinc¬ 
tion to “ the white ” race, “ the sons of 
God ” of Gen. vi. 2. My own belief is that 
what Mr. Smith calls “ the god Zi ” is 
really the name of the first man, the Assy¬ 
rian equivalent of Zi being Nisu, the Enos 
of Gen. v. 6, while the word which he 
renders “ quickly ” (page 82, line 5) must 
he the name of the first woman, Akhat, dr 
“ sister,” as appears from a small fragment 
which, so far as I can see, is not noticed by 
Mr. Smith. The tempter in this version of 
the legend seems .to be “ the dragon 
Tihamtu,” or the deep, the principle of 
chaos in the universe, who is represented by 
the winged demon with claws, tail, and 
horns, still to be seen in one of the 
bas-reliefs from Nineveh now in the British 
Museum. This dragon is the Rahab of the 
Old Testament, and is referred to in an 
Accadian Liturgy which I have translated 
in the third volume of Records of the Past. 
Another version of the Fall, however, was 
current in which a serpent took the 
dragon’s place. This has not yet been 
recovered; but Mr. Smith gives a copy of 
an early Babylonian cylinder on which we 
have two figures seated on each side of the 
sacred tree, with a serpent in the back¬ 
ground. It may be noticed that the sword 
or thunderbolt of Merodaeh, with its fifty 
points and seven heads, which answers to 
the flaming sword of Gen. iv. 24, is said to 
have been held before the sacred grove of 
Ann; while the ideograph which denotes 
the dragon is explained in a syllabary as 
“ the oracle of the garden.” After the ac¬ 
count of the Fall Mr. Smith would place 
the curious legend which narrates the 
conflict between Merodaeh and Tihamtu, 
the dragon of the sea,” a conflict which 
ended in the defeat of the demon and her 
allies. The passage in Rev. xii. 7-9, where 
Michael defeats “ the great dragon, that old 
serpent, called the devil and Satan, which 
deceiveth the whole world,” is plainly an 
echo of this story. Besides the bas-relief 
alluded to above, we have numerous repre¬ 
sentations of the straggle between the 
dragon and Merodaeh on early seals and 
cylinders; and in these he is generally ac¬ 
companied by one of his four divine dogs. 
The myth of the war of the seven evil spirits 
or storm-clouds against the moon, given by 
Mr. Smith in Chapter vi., is, I believe, bnt a 
variant version of the contest of Merodaeh 
and the dragon. Now of this myth we pos¬ 
sess the original Accadian text, as well as its 
Assyrian translation; and the myth itself 
states that it was an “ eclipse ” of the moon 
(not “trouble,” as Mr. Smith renders), which 
the war signified. Wc are reminded of the 
Chinese belief that a dragon devours the 
sun when it is eclipsed. 

In Chapter vii. Mr. Smith recounts the 
legend of the sin of the god Zn, which con¬ 
sisted in his theft of “ the tablets of des. 
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tiny," for this is the meaning of the word 
umsimi, or rather dup-simi, which Mr. Smith 
leaves untranslated. This Babylonian Pro¬ 
metheus was punished by the gods for his 
crime, and it is very probable that Mr. 
Smith is right in regarding a legend which 
tells of the transformation of the god Sar- 
turda into the Zu bird or vulture, as a record 
of the punishment he received. After this 
we have the interesting tablets, five in num¬ 
ber, which narrate the exploits of Lubara, 
or Dabara, the god of the plague, who is 
sent to punish the “dark race ” of Baby¬ 
lonia on account of their sins. The legend 
bears the stamp of antiquity on its face, but 
the mention of Assyria in the fourth colnmn 
proves that it must have undergone a later 
revision. Next follow some fables, in one 
of which the eagle gives the serpent a his¬ 
tory of the building of a certain city and 
edifice, which I believe to be the Tower of 
Babel, by a semi-divide being called Etanna. 
The fragments of the legend of the Tower, 
afterwards translated by Mr. Smith, describe 
the destruction during the night, apparently 
by the agency of wind, of what had been 
erected during the day, as well as the dis¬ 
persion and confusion of speech which sub¬ 
sequently befell the builders. Some other 
curious legends are also given by Mr. Smith 
—one describing the pious hermit Atarpi-nisi, 
who saved his wicked countrymen from the 
anger of heaven, another a riddle putby a wise 
man to the gods, and a third a man who 
Uses a divining rod to discover the meaning 
of a dream—and then we are introduced to 
the twelve tablets or books of the great 
Oisdbubur Epic. I still see no reason for 
changing my opinion as to the solar charac¬ 
ter of its hero and his adventures; indeed, 
the new matter which Mr. Smith has brought 
forward in this volume proves incontestably 
that here we have the prototype of the Greek 
Herakles and his twelve labours, thus add¬ 
ing one more confirmation to the views ex¬ 
pressed by E. Cnrtius in his recent work on 
the historical development of Greek mytho¬ 
logy, and the Babylonian origin of so large 
a part of it. Mr. Smith, however, has con¬ 
verted me to his belief that Gisdhubar is the 
Biblical Nimrod, thongh I still hold that 
Merodach, “ the brilliance of the Sun,” 
originally merely a form of the Sun-god 
like Gisdhubar himself, also enters into the 
composition of the great hunter of Scripture. 
Mr. Smith infers that Gisdhubar belonged to 
the city of Amarda or Marad ; I wonder that 
he did not go on to explain from this the 
derivation of the Biblical name. 

From the nature of the case, some of Mr. 
Smith's translations will necessarily be 
questioned by his brother Assyriologues; 
but the only instance of importance in 
which I think his rendering will not stand 
is that of the first Creation tablet. As so 
much depends here upon the exact meaning 
of the original text, I give my own transla¬ 
tion' of it:— 

“ 1. At that timo above unnamed (was) the heaven ; 

2. below in the earth a name (was) not recorded ; 

3. Chaos also (was) unopenod around (it) them. 

4. By name the mother Tihamtu (was) the begetter 

of them all. 

•5. Their wators in one place were embosomed, and 

6. the fruitful herb (was) uncollected, the marsh- 
' plant (was) ungrown. 


7. At that time the gods (? the stars) were not made 

to go, none (of them) 

8. by name (was) called ; order (was) not (among 

them).” 

It is evident from the character of the com¬ 
mencement of the poem, as well as from the 
genealogical nature of the cosmogony and 
the want of a statement in the colophon 
that the copy bad an “ old ” original, 
that this verson of the history of the 
Creation was of comparatively late date. 
Mr. Smith cannot be right in treating what 
I have rendered “by name the mother” as 
a single word, and laying down that its 
equivalent umun is the Hebrew pan since 
umun is given in the bilingual tablets as 
the Accadian representative of the Assyrian 
inummu. Nor, again, is his novel view that 
the primitive Semites came from Elam 
likely to find much favonr among Semitic 
scholars, and some of his comparisons in 
the last chapter are quite impossible. Enoch, 
for example, can have no connexion with 
entitle (never enuk) the Hebrew pop, and 
“ Bil-kan ” cannot have been the reading 
of the name of the Fire-god, since while 
bil is Accadian, kan(u), “ reed,” is Semitic. 
Such defects, however, are unavoidable in 
“ a provisional work,” and do not detract 
from its sterling worth and interest. Its 
value is much enhanced by the numerous 
and well-chosen illustrations with which it 
is adorned. A. H. Sayce. 


This absence of political feeling gives the 
book its chief interest. We have vividly, 
though unintentionally, brought before us 
the religious opposition of those who had no 
interest in State affairs, which was doubtless 
the real stumbling-block in the way of the 
establishment of the Protectorate. The 
daughter of Christopher Wandesford could 
not be otherwise than attached to the forms 
of the Church of England, and her depriva¬ 
tion of those forms converted what might in 
ordinary circumstances have been a luke¬ 
warm sentiment into a passionate devotion. 

The Scots were specially disliked by Alice 
Wandesford. One of them, a Captain Innes 
“ who was soe wild a bloody-looked man 
that I trembled all the time he was in the 
house,” wanted to marry her. He “ im- 
pudantly ” told her aunt “ that he would 
give all he was worth if she could procure 
me to be his wife, and offered three or four 
thousand pounds.” By her mother’s advice 
she bid herself, nothing loath, while the Scots 
were in the neighbourhood. She “ did per¬ 
fectly hate him and them all likeatodd” 
(i.e., a fox) “in such a kind.” But her 
troubles were not yet over. After the Scots 
were gone, one of the soldiers whom she had 
cured warned her not to leave the house, as 
the captain 

“ did curse and swear that he would watch for 
me, and that very uigkt he had designed with a 
great rnauy of his comrades to catch me, and force 
me on horseback away with them, and God knows 
what end he would make with me.” 


The Autobiography of Mrs. Alice Thornton. 

[Edited by C. Jackson.] (Published for the 

Surtees Society, 1875.) 

The fragment of the autobiography of 
Mrs. Thornton edited by Mr. Jackson is the 
record of a portion of a life which was 
agitated by unusual cares and troubles. 
But the cares and troubles were mainly 
of a domestic kind. Sickness, the loss of 
a brother or a husband, the roguery of 
friends and neighbours, are evils to be 
endured in the nineteenth as well as in 
the sixteenth century. Happily, too, the 
quiet self-possession and calm feminine 
dignity with which they were met by this 
Yorkshire lady are not extinct among us. 
Yet though the record is mainly one of 
personal doing said suffering, and thongh the 
circumstances of the great world around do 
not break into the circle as they do into the 
circle of Mrs. Hutchinson’s experiences, or 
even of those of Lady Halkett, there is still a 
flavour of seventeenth century life about the 
book which indirectly helps ns to understand 
something of the larger movement of the 
world. 

Mrs. Thornton’s maiden name was Alice 
Wandesford. She was horn in 1626, the 
daughter of Strafford’s friend, who finally 
became Lord Deputy of Ireland. But there 
was nothing of a politician about her. Be' 
yond a bitter complaint of the injustice of 
the execution of Strafford and of the Royal 
Martyr, who was put to death by traitors after 
governing as wisely as was possible for man to 
do, she usually abstains from mentioning the 
striking events which were agitating the Eng¬ 
land of the day. She would evidently not 
have cared the least, so far as politics were 
concerned, whether England were governed 
liy a King, or a Parliament, or a Protector. 


There were black sheep, it would seem, in 
the Covenanting army. Offers of marriage 
were afterwards made to Alice from other 
quarters. Her mother’s choice was Mr. 
Thornton, whom she finally decided to 
accept. He “ seemed to be a very godly, 
sober and discreet person, free from all 
manner of vice, and of - a good conversation.” 
But there was something to be said on the 
other side:— 

“ I considered that Mr. Thornton's relations was 
oppositt to my oppinniou of the Church of England 
and religion; and if he himselfe had bin of the 
same ridged oppinnion of the Presheterians, I could 
by noe meanes have granted to dispose soe 
of mvselfe, to be misserable in the gTeat con- 
serne of mv soule, and to bring forth children soe 
to be educated.” 

She accordingly told him that she “ was 
educated in the true faith of God, and the 
profession of the true protestant Church of 
England,” in which she intended to live and 
die. If he was not of the same faith, he 
must give up all thoughts of marrying her. 
Of course, Mr. Thornton made the best of it, 
and declared “ that he himself was of the 
same opinion, and was for a moderated epis¬ 
copacy and kingly government, owning that 
the best; and that I should enjoy my own 
conscience as I desired . . . and to bring up 
my children in the same faith.” On these 
terms the marriage took place. Mr. Thorn¬ 
ton lived to please his wife by accepting after 
the Restoration the forms which she loved 
so much. 

The story of these domestic difficulties 
would hardly be worth telling if they were 
not, in some sort, typical of the difficulties 
by which the whole population was beset. 
The larger portion of those who took oppo¬ 
site sides in the Civil "War stood to one 
another in much the same position as Alice 
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Wandesford stood to her future husband. 
There was a difference between them, but 
the difference was not one which could not 
he crossed over. They were not like Catho¬ 
lics and Huguenots in France. Alice Wan- 
desfbrd s religious meditations have a flavour 
of their own, which is distinctly not Puritan. 
There is less of self-introspection in them, 
less talk of the judgments of God. But 
there is much in them which is common to 
Puritanism and which might easily shade off 
into it. 

In point of fact, the mass of the two 
parties had only been kept asunder by external 
action, land's revival of obsolete practices 
had frightened away thousands who would 
gladly have kept their places in the Church 
of their fathers; and when the bulk of the 
Presbyterians took their plaoes under Epis- 
copacy at the Restoration, it was only a re- 
™ioo of those who had been separated 
against their better wishes. 

As an illustration of the author’s powers 
M a writer the chapter on her brother’s 
death is worthy of notice for its “ exquisite 
»nd simple pathos,” as Mr. Jackson well 
calk it. If travellers are now exposed to 
accidents of which the men of the seven¬ 
teenth century had no idea, they had 
dangers of their own which are rarely en¬ 
countered now. George Wandesford took 
leave of his mother to ride across the ford 
of the Swale. Passing by a chapel at which 
there was a wedding-party, “he asked 
the people whether the Swaile might be 
riden ” -.— 

“ They said that there had bin a flood, but it 
■*»» talien, for some had erost the water that 
nKffuiug. So© he biding the people joy in thire 
““dag®, went verv slowly towards the river; 
and, as we heard afterwards by two men which 
•aw him on the other side, he went down as cair- 
fuliy and slowly as foot could fall. Nor was the 
•eeood flood come so high till he was in the 
“idest of the river; but -mien it comes from the 
Pales it falles with a mighty mountaineous force 
suddenly.” 

Two men seeing tbe flood coming— 

“ made haste to the Swale, and see only his horrse 
getting out of the river, where he had bin 
tumbled in all over head, and by swiming had 
gptt out and shaked himselfe. They gott hold of 
his bridle but missed tbe person that rid ou him.” 

Such a death must have happened far oftener 
in the days when bridges were fewer than 
they are now, and Mr. Jackson tells us that, 
doubtless from the increase of cultivation, 
“ floods of this nature are not so common in 
the Swale as they used to be.” 

Another statement made by the lady 
would be still more out of place in a narra¬ 
tive of the present day. In the afternoon 
of the day, December 15, on which she was 
married, Mrs. Thornton was seized by a 
violent illness:— 

“ What the cause of this fit was,” she says, “ I 
could not conjecture, save that I might have 
brought itt upon me by cold taken the night 
before, when I satt up late in preparing for the 
next day, and washing mv feete at that time of 
the yeare, which my mother did beleeive was the 
esuse of that dangerous fitt the next day.” 

It only remains to thank Mr. Jackson for 
the care with which he has edited a book in 
many ways interesting, though there is cer¬ 
tainly nothing exciting about it. 

Samuel R. Gardiner. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Mad Willoughhgs, and other Tales. 

Country House Library, No. 1. (Lon¬ 
don :* Ward, Lock & Tyler, 1875.) 
Micheline. By Mdme. Bersier. Translated 

by Mrs. Carey Broek. (London: Seeley, 

Jackson & Halliday, 1876.) 

A Charming Fellow. By Frances Eleanor 

Trollope. (London: Chapman & Hall, 

1876.) 

Furnished Apartments. By Anna H. Drury. 

(London : R. Bentley & Son, 1875.) 

The Country House Library, which starts 
with a preface written somewhat in the 
Captain Shandon vein, appears to be one of 
the oft-concocted schemes for “ cutting the 
throat of the circulating libraries,” notwith¬ 
standing which the throats of Mr. Mudie and 
his compeers seem to remain in a com¬ 
fortable state of continuity. The promoters 
of these schemes, in their benevolent zeal 
for the interest of authors and readers, 
and their righteous indignation against 
publishers and middlemen, appear to for¬ 
get two simple facts, one appertaining to 
arithmetic, the other to psychology. If, 
for one guinea, I can read at least three 
hundred and twelve novek in the year, why 
should I confine myself to twenty-one, which 
will require at least another guinea spent in 
binding to make them look decent, and which 
(here we come to the second fact) I shall 
probably never open again. For there is no 
doubt that the confirmed novel-reader has a 
holy horror of second perusals, and would 
rather read any trash for the first time than 
Pendennis or Pride and Prejudice for the 
second. However this may be, the new col¬ 
lection opens fairly enough with a volume of 
tales by Mrs. Lynn Linton, reprinted from 
the New Quarterly Magazine. These tales 
have a good deal of their author’s wonted 
cleverness, with a large share of her usual 
faults. “ The Mad Willoisghbys ” is unplea¬ 
santly sensational, with a few good touches, 
and “ By the Law ” is insignificant. But 
“ Meliora Latent ” is almost good. The 
Dalilah heroine (who is pretty, and has 
fuzzy golden hair, and therefore is wickedly 
disposed in a concatenation accordingly) is 
strongly though coarsely drawn. Also there 
is an enraptured fisherman who has some 
merits. Unluckily for herself, Mrs. Lynn 
Linton has included a sketch of a certain 
Captain Harmer, which is an absurd cari¬ 
cature. 

Madame Bersier’s MiehsUne is a pretty 
story, written in a tone religious but not 
goody, and unlucky only inasmuch as its 
scene (Mont St. Michel) suggests a compa¬ 
rison with Paul Feval's delightful Fee des 
Orcoes. It will be an excellent Christmas 
present for young ladies dont on coupe le pain 
en, tartines, though perhaps there is no reason 
why these young persons (for whom alone 
it can be intended) should not rather read 
it in the original language. Mrs. Carey 
Brock has done her work as translator well, 
and the illustrations of Norman and Jersey 
scenery are not bad, though in some of them 
the designer has preferred “ retiring into his 
interior ” to copying the subject of his sketch 
faithfully. 

A Charming Fellow is a young gentleman 
who rejoices in the well-sounding name of 


Algernon Ancram Errington. He is the son 
of a widow remarkable for poverty, for gen¬ 
tility, for immense belief in herself, her son, 
and her somewhat mythical “family,” and 
lastly, for vigorous and persistent nse of the 
long bow. The story opens with a debate 
on the question whether the youthful 
Algernon shall accept a good berth offered 
him in a Bristol counting-house, or shall go 
up to London in hope of preferment at the 
hands of a certain Lord Seely, a distant 
relation by marriage. Of course he tries the 
latter chance ; and after a not very cheering 
reception is admitted on the score of his 
good looks and accomplishments to the run 
of Lord Seely’s house. Lady Seely (whose 
vulgarity is a little unnatural) sees in this 
a good chance of getting rid of her husband's 
niece, the Honourable Castalia Kilfinane, an 
elderly and faded damsel who is good enough 
to coincide with her aunt’s wishes by falling 
frantically in love with Algernon. They 
marry on nothing but the hope of Lord 
Seely’s assistance, which results in the 
magnificent appointment of postmaster in 
Whitford, Algernon’s native town. They 
are both terribly extravagant, and the result 
is naturally misery, which is not made less 
miserable by insane jealousy (quite un¬ 
founded as it happens) on Castalia’s part, 
and weariness of his unattractive spouse on 
Algernon’s. Mysterious frauds take place 
at the post-office : Algernon spreads Mac- 
chiavcllian insinuations about his wife, and 
the book ends with Castalia’s death by 
drowning under circumstances which the 
reader may be left to find out. There is an 
under-plot concerning the loves of a grocer’s 
daughter, Rhoda Maxfield, and a beautiful 
invalid, Minnie Bodkin, who play something 
like Dora and Agnes to a certain Mr. 
Matthew Diamond, the least successful cha¬ 
racter in the book. It is a pity that 
Dickens’ idea should become popular with 
novelists. No man but a bom fool ever fails 
to see when a woman loves him ; certainly 
no man but a very prince and paragon of 
fools ever made a confidante of a woman 
who loves him with regard to his passion 
for the woman he loves. Of the minor 
characters, who are many, the assertion 
may be made sweepingly that they are 
all good. Mrs. Trollope shows a really 
remarkable power of drawing characters, 
even when, as is sometimes the case, 
their conception is not quite original. 
Castalia, however, who is really tbe ceBtral 
figure, is equally admirable in conception and 
execution. In the third volume there is not 
a fault to bo found with her part, except 
perhaps that it is too unmitigatedly painful 
to be good art. Algernon is not so good : 
his cleverness is overdone, especially in so 
very young a man, and his diabolical in¬ 
genuity of contrivance in little things is 
scarcely reconcilable with the extreme silli¬ 
ness of his conduct in more important 
matters. Moreover, though it be unfashion¬ 
able to believe in adages, wo do believe in 
the adage nemo repen tc : and when a man has 
been represented as an amiable, if rather 
slippery, character for two volumes, to find 
him suddenly taking to murder, and theft 
under trust, is almost comic, and reminds 
one of the celebrated climax which ends 
with “downright incivility and procrasti- 
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nation.” Notwithstanding which, A Charm¬ 
ing Fellow is a novel of very exceptional 
goodness. 

It is not to be denied also that Furnished 
Apartments is much above the average. ■ Its 
plot, however, contains sensational elements 
to which on principle we object. The 
problem of the quotidian novelist at the 
present time is to make the most of the 
nsnal and probable incidents of modern life. 
We forget what the percentage on the popn- 
• lation of mnrders or attempts to murder is, 
bnt it is certainly not large, and as far as 
the upper classes are concerned, it must be 
very small indeed. It may be impossible to 
exaggerate the misdeeds of Benevolent 
Loan Societies; we believe it is ; but at the 
same time we may be sure that such harpies 
are far too much occupied and satisfied with 
their smaller but surer gains, to meddle 
with ugly plots which involve possible 
homicide. We do not believe overmuch 
in the young man of angelic beauty who 
gets into the hands of the Philistines 
(or rather of the Israelites), and into the 
clutches of delirium tremens at an early 
period of his life, and turns out a perfect 
character in virtue of the siege of Paris. 
We are not too fond of the scheming wife 
who represents herself as a widow; of the 
preternatural boy who having lived all his 
life in Prance talks the slang of tenth-rate 
English private schools; of the mysterious 
gentleman-ruffian who dies fighting like a 
hero in the service of the Commune ; of the 
black-haired and middle-aged female who 
repents and amends her life. But we are 
bound to acknowledge that Miss Drury has 
wrought those objectionable elements into a 
very commendable compound. If people 
will have eccentric wills, poisonings, fallings 
over cliffs, and the like, they cannot go to a 
better purveyor than the author of Furnished 
Apartments. We are only sorry that better 
tools do not recommend themselves to the 
hands of so good a workwoman. 

George Saintsbury. 


Gift Books. 

Baron Bruno and the Stars; or, The Unbe¬ 
lieving Philosopher. By Louisa Morgan. (Mac¬ 
millan and Co.) Five fairy tales, of a legendary 1 
character. They are composed on the model of 
German stories rather than of English. “Fido 
and Fidunia,” the longest of the tales, is the best 
sustained and the most interesting, relating how a 
little girl who was very ugly lived in a large forest 
by herself and was the friend of all the living 
creatures round her. By degrees she is drawn 
into the great world beyond her forest home; she 
becomes the friend of a blind being, who is attached 
to her and endows her with imaginary beauty. 
She restores his eyesight at the risk of losing his 
affection. Finally, her faithful little dog dies to 
obtain for her the gift of beauty, and the being 
finds in her his ideal after all; but it is then too 
late, as she is just entering a convent, where she 
vanishes from his sight among voices which sing 
“ She is not dead, but liveth.” The book is want¬ 
ing in humour, which is required for the relief of 
long fairy stories, but it is gifted with imagi¬ 
nation. 

Fairy Guardians. By F. Willoughby. (Mac¬ 
millan and Co.) Gracefully written and truly 
fairy-like stories about four little children with 
fairy attendants, who took them up in the air and 
through the water, and into every place where 
little children want to go and cannot. The only 


part we do not like is the description of “ Davy's 
Locker ” under the sea, which we think is unne¬ 
cessary, but we thoroughly enjoyed Violet’s travels 
with Mossiefern. 


The Land of the Pharaohs. Illustrated by Pen 
and Pencil. By the Rev. Samuel Manning, LL.D. 
(Religious Tract Society.) A handsome drawing- 
book of illustrations of Egypt and Sinai, with 
very readable letterpress. Another attractive- 
looking book, published by the same Society, is 
named The Homes and Haunts of Luther, with 
many illustrations. 

Cassells Family Magazine for 1875 is full of 
reading of a more or less domestic character. It 
also has two long stories running through it, 
one of which, “Pretty Miss Bellew,” wo have 
already noticed. The Magazine is well adapted 
for its purpose of supplying healthy reading in 
the family circle. 

The Three Commandos; or, Active Service Afloat. 
By W. H. Kingston. (Griffith and Farran.) 
This seems to be a continuation of The Three 
Lieutenants, though it can be read independently, 
and we have no doubt that it will be read by 
many boys who know that Mr. Kingston’s books 
are never dull, and always have plenty of ad¬ 
venture in them. This story tells of active service 
on the African coast, and in the Crimean War, 
and afterwards in the Pacific. Finally, the com¬ 
manders are all married, have comfortable fortunes 
left to them, and live happily ever after. We hope 
The Three Admirals is not to follow, because that 
might possibly be somewhat heavy reading. 
A chilly set of books for boys has been the conse¬ 
quence of the Arctic Expedition. We shiver as 
we name their titles. 


The Arctic Crusoe. By Percy St. John. (Ward, 
Lock and Tyler.) The story of a young man who 
lived a Robinson Crusoe life in the polar regions 
for some tiihe. The book is already well known, 
and has been translated into French and German ; 
but the present edition, we are told, has been care¬ 
fully revised, and is dedicated to Captain Xares. 
There is an enforced monotony in all the books 
about the arctic regions, from the exceedingly 
monotonous character of the scenery which they 
describe—the 

“ Worlds where life and voice and motion sleep." 
The days seem chiefly to be divided into those 
on which the heroes kill a bear, and don’t kill 
a bear. , But The Arctic Crusoe will find many 


readers who will be interested in it, especially if 
they read it beside a blazing fire. The story of 
the Indian girl Wah-pa-nosh makes an interesting 
episode towards the end. 


The Forth Pole, and How Charlie Wilson Dis¬ 
covered It. By the authoT of “ The Realm of the 
Ice King.” (Griffith and Farran.) This is a more 
interesting story, though the plot is strangely 
improbable. The hero is a boy, whose father 
has died mysteriously in an Arctic Expedition. A 
Swedish sailor, apparently half mad, seeks out 
this Charlie Wilson, and gives him a hint of his 
father's fate. Charlie goes in a friend’s ship to 
the north, and is followed by the Swedish sailor, 
who entices him away from his friends, and then 
attempts to kill him ; in this attempt, however, he 
fails, and perishes miserably himself. Charlie Wilson 
believes tnat he discovered the North Pole during 
his separation from his friends, and at any rate 
no one can say with certainty that he did not. 


Heroes of the Arctic and their Adventures. By 
Frederick Whymper. (Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge.) This book gives a suc¬ 
cinct account of the various northern expeditions, 
and what they have accomplished from the time 
of Sir Martin Frobisher to the preseut day; it is 
furnished with a map which adds to its usefulness, 
but it is necessarily a brief abstract, and therefore 
lacks much of the interest of the more detailed ac¬ 
counts with which we are familiar. 


Minna's Holiday; or, Country Cousins. By M. 


Betham-Edwards. (Marcus Ward and Co.) A 
pleasant collection of stories. The scene of the 
first is laid in an Austrian family living at Salz¬ 
burg, and it shows how very much the faults and 
follies of little Austrian girls resemble those of 
little English girls. The story of “ Bob's Be¬ 
longings ” tells how an orphan boy took charge 
of his brothers and sisters in a very spirited 
way. 

Joachim’s Spectacles: a Legend of Florenthal. 
By M. and C. Lee. (Griffith and Farran.) 
Rather a long-winded allegorical fairy tale. We 
like much better the little story that is bound up 
with it, called “ Hallowmas Eve at Hbrseman- 
down.” 

Plays for Children. By Miss Walker. (Rout- 
ledge and Sons.) Five pretty little drawing-room 
dramas for children to act. “ Little Pickle ” is 
hardly interesting enough to be acted, and is not 
worth the trouble which it would cost a child 
to learn it. “ The Tailor Prince ” strikes us 
as the play that would be the most effective when 
acted, but “He laughs best who laughs least” 
would be popular, as it is the well-known story 
of Big Claus and Little Claus. Rhymed plays are 
easier for children to learn than prose, but then 
they are certainly more difficult to write. 

Melcomb Manor. A Family Chronicle. By 
F. Scarlett Potter. (Marcus Ward and Co.) 
Knowing Mr. Potter to have genius, we should 
have expected more from a family chronicle 
written by him than we find in Melcomb Manor ; 
but at the same time there is a considerable 
amount of grace and spirit in the way he has told 
the story of the Brents. The stories illustrate 
some pretty pictures of Messrs. Marcus Ward’s, 
which children will quickly recognise. We like 
“The Green Huntsman "the best among them; 
but Mr. Potter is fit for higher work, and it is to 
be hoped that another year he will give it us. 

Men of Mark in British Church History. By 
W r . Marshall, I).D. (Edinburgh: William Oli- 
phant and Co.) Sketches of Becket, Wycliffe, the 
English Lollards, Scotch Lollards, Wolsey, George 
Buchanan, and Cranmer. They are written in an 
old-fashioned style, but are interesting, especially 
those of Becket and Wolsey; that of the Lollards is 
too much confined to painful details of their cruel 
deaths. 

Stories from China. (Seeley, Jackson and Co.) 
This is one of the would-be instructive story¬ 
books, where a set of children are represented as 
having an insatiable appetite for knowledge on 
the subject of the Chinese, and their mother 
answers their remarkably intelligent questions in 
a lofty strain. The conversations take place at 
a missionary working-party to which boys are 
admitted. 

Stories from the South Seas (Seeley and Co.) is 
another book of the same description. 

The Good old Days; or, Christmas under Queen 
Elizabeth. By Esme Stuart. (Marcus Ward and 
Co.) A really pretty Christmas story written 
with great care in a quaint language. A foolish 
girl, named Eve, goes to a meeting of the Puritans 
out of curiosity, and her father is apprehended in 
consequence. The scene in which Eve’s sister 
pleads with Queen Elizabeth for the release of her 
father is well told. The book is nicely illustrated, 
and is altogether attractive. 

The Land of the. Lion. (Seeley, Jacksop and 
Co.) A book about the wild animals of Africa, 
with many illustrations, but written in a heavy 
style—that is, beyond the comprehension of 
children for whom the book is intended. 

Vines of Wicklow and Killarney, from draw¬ 
ings by T. L. Rowbotham. (Marcus Ward and 
Co.) We do not think that the county Wicklow 
has received full justice, though the two illustra¬ 
tions of it are pretty, but many more effective 
sketches might have been made. Killarney is well 
represented, and the picture of Glengaritt, which 
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is by no means an exaggerated one, is quite a 
little gem. 

Tie Mandarins Daughter. A Story of the 
.Teat Taiping Rebellion. By Samuel Mossman. 
i Griffith and Farran.) This is a confused story 
•'f China. We cannot feel much sympathy with 
the hero whojmarries the Mandarin's daughter; 
and being in deep ignorance of Chinese politics, 
we are not prepared to understand the movements 
of Gordon’s ever-victorious army. We are com¬ 
pelled to say that when we had patiently read 
through the 340 pages of this volume we did not 
feel much the wiser. 

The Settlers. A Tale of Virginia. Bv W. S. 
Kingston. (Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge.) The story of the adventures of a 
hand of English emigrants among the aborigines 
of Virginia in search of a lost friend, told in a way 
which will interest boys. We also have received 
from the same Society Two Campaigns , a tale of 
Old Alsace, by A. Engelbach, which we have only 
space to mention. 

Name's Picture Natural Historg. (Frederick 
Wsrne and Co.) Children are delighted with 
these little brightly-coloured shilling volumes 
about animals, birds, and fishes, and for their 
pretty pictures we can highly commend them. 

Hambies and Adventures of our School Field 
Hub. By S. Christopher Davies. (Henry S. 
King and Co.) A capital book for boys, healthy 
and true to life, telling of all sorts of things in 
which boys take an interest. A number of boys 
formed themselves into a field club at school, of 
which the first rule was, “ Each man shall help 
the other, to the best of his ability, in collecting 
whatever objects of natural history are sought for, 
and in gaining a knowledge of the habits of wild 
creatures; ’’ and the second rule, “ Each man 
shall stand by the others in all scrapes, in school 
w out of school, and never sneak.” The amount 
of discoveries which these Oswestry boys made for 
themselves was wonderful, and Mr. Davies tells 
them Tery pleasantly; he also promises to answer 
anv questions upon subjects mentioned in the book, 
if ooys will write to him through his publishers. 

We are glad to welcome among reprints Pic- 
ciola, or the Prison Flower; The Tico Children 
of Saint Domingo ; and The Pearl of Orr’s Island, 
by Mrs. H. B. Stowe, in the Rose Library (Samp¬ 
son Low and Co.), which has not fallen off in its 
selection of books for cheap publication. Messrs. 
Routledge have brought out a new and handsome 
edition of The History of the Fairchild Family, by 
Mis. Sherwood. We cannot help wondering how 
the children of the present day will like this old 
friend of our childhood. How they will smile at 
the man-servant tying the children to the leg of 
the table with his blue-spotted pocket-handkerchief 
to keep them out of mischief in their parents’ 
absence. How they will mock at the simple 
pleasures of a doll’s frock and a very large straw- 
perry, which gave rise to so much envy and 
jealousy in Lucy Fairchild’s heart. But we can¬ 
not help giving a hearty welcome to the book for 
the sake of old times and associations. We have 
the same feeling about The Story of the Robins, 
hv Mrs. Trimmer, which has been reprinted with 
coloured illustrations by Messrs. F. Wame and 
Co.; and also Anna Ross, the Orphan of Waterloo, 
by Grace Kennedy, which we still think one of 
the prettiest and most pathetic of children's 
stories. Lily's Home, by Mrs. Sale Barker 
(Wame and Co.), is a nice little book full of 
pictures for very little children. 

Sunday Evenings at Home. By the Rev. H. C. 
Adams. (Routledge and Sons.) This is a volume 
of stories from history for the various Sundays 
in the year; it is a continuation of a book we 
have already noticed. This series extends from 
Ascension Day to Advent, and on the whole it is 
sui improvement on the last, the stories being 
better selected. 


Illustrated Homes, by E. G. Gardner (Boston: 
James Osgood and Co.), is a capital American 
book, with practical descriptions of various styles 
of house-building and estimates of their cost in a 
pleasant readable form. 

The Children's Delight. (F. Wame and Co.) 
This is a gaily-coloured picture-book, containing 
“ The Art Alphabet,” “ 1 task's Holiday,” “ Miss 
Mouser’s Tea-party,” and “ Ten Little Niggers.” 
We thought the last-named had been illustrated 
once and for ever, and these new pictures do not 
seem to us equal to those that we know already. 
We wish something could be done to avoid the 
disappointment which little children inevitably 
suffer in turning over the leaves of many pieture- 
books for themselves. Nothing but the blank 
sides of the paper present themselves, the pictures 
having stuck together. We were gravely assured 
by a critic of two and a-half, after careful ex¬ 
amination, that there were no pictures in the 
Childrens Delight, though there are really thirty- 
two brightly painted pages. 

Seven Birthdays. By Kathleen Knox. (Griffith 
and Farran.) Seven fairy-tales, and not very 
clever ones, on the rhyme beginning “Monday's 
child is fair of face." The idea is a good one, but 
it might have been better carried out; the stories 
are too sentimental for children. 

Hans Brinker; or, the Silver Skates. By Mrs. 
M. M. Dodge. (Low and Co.) A new and 
highly embellished edition of an old favourite, 
a tale of Dutch life, by an American lady. The 
descriptions are very good, and the story of Hans 
Brinker and his devoted wife is told with great 
feeling. The book cannot fail to be popular. 

Tales from Shakspcare. By Charles Lamb. 
With Twelve Photographic Illustrations from 
the Boydell Gallery. (Bickers and Son.) De¬ 
cidedly one of the most elegant gift-books of the 
season. The Tales from Shakspeare are of enduring 
popularity, and the photographs jvhich decorate 
this edition are all taken from known paintings. 

Edgeworth’s Early Lessons ; Parent's Assistant; 
Frank, Rosamond, 'ijr. (Warne and Co.) For 
half a century Miss Edgeworth’s tales have been the 
delight of the juveniles, nor have they lost their 
charm despite the more sensational and less 
simple and wholesome literature with which they 
are inundated. 

The Basket, of Flowers. From the German. 
(Wame and Co.) A story that has found favour 
with the public: it has been repeatedly trans¬ 
lated ; a kind of Maid and the Magpie tale, pret¬ 
tily told, but the incidents improbable at the pre¬ 
sent time. The coloured illustrations are well 
executed, and the book must be recommended for 
the vein of piety which pervades it. 

The National Nursery Book. (Wame and Co.) 
This volume contains “ Cock Robin,” “ Red 
Riding Hood,” and all the well-known, much¬ 
loved nursery tales which have been the delight 
of children for many generations, and will con¬ 
tinue so for ages to come. The coloured illustra¬ 
tions add much to it3 attraction. 

The Good Hour, or Evening Holiday. By 
Berthold Auerbach. (Routledge.) A collection 
of stories such as would be told in Germany, where 
the family, friends, and neighbours generally gather 
round the fireside, after the business of the day is 
over, and each tells his own tale. The book con¬ 
tains above 600 pages, with 250 woodcuts, and 
gives a good illustration of German every-day- 
life. 

Sea Kings and Naval Heroes. By John Edgar. 
(Wame and Co.) Scenes of navnl daring from 
Rollo the Norman to Nelson and Gollingwood are 
here depicted with great spirit, and the work can¬ 
not fail to interest boys, especially those who have 
chosen the profession of the sea. 

Eastern Tales. (Wame and Co.) A com¬ 
pilation of Eastern tales gathered from English, 
French, and Italian sources, with others taken 


from the Tales of the Genii ; the last, it is stated, 
“ revised,” but not sufficiently so, we cannot help 
thinking, for a “ young lady’s ” book. 

Tales of Nethercourt. By the Rev. H. C. 
Adams. (Routledge and Co.) A story of schoolboy 
life which cannot fail to be interesting to boys. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Professor Monier Williams is taking advan¬ 
tage of the enthusiasm generated by the visit of 
the heir apparent to India to collect funds in that 
country for the establishment of an Indian Institute 
at Oxford. 

The General Literature Committee of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge have 
in course of preparation a series of manuals on the 
chief non-Christian systems of Religion. Pro¬ 
fessor Moninr Williams has been retained to con¬ 
tribute a volume on Hinduism, Mr. T. W. Rhys 
Davids to furnish a manual on Buddhism, and 
Mr. J. W. II. Stobart, principal of the Martiniere 
College at Lucknow, one on Islamism. The Rev. 
II. Rowley, of the S. P. G., is to contribute to the 
series a volume on the fetish systems of Africa. 

The Rev. Wentworth Webster is preparing for 
publication A Brief Commentary on the First 
Epistle of St. John, by the late Rev. W. E. Jelf. 
Dr. Jelf also left behind him some pamphlets on 
Ritualism, which his widow will shortly publish 
with Messrs. Longmans. 

The first volume of Mr. R. C. Jebb’s work on 
the Attic Orators from Antiphon to Isaeos is nearly 
ready, and will be published by Messrs. Macmillan 
about the end of January. 

Mr. J. H. IIessels is to be joint-editor, with 
Dr. Hayman, of the English Dncnnge, which is 
preparing for publication by Mr. Murray. 

Besides the late Professor Key’s three Latin 
Dictionaries, we hear of a fourth, which is in pre¬ 
paration for the Clarendon Press by Professor J. 
E. B. Mayor, of Cambridge, and Mr. H. Nettle- 
ship, of Oxford. 

It is proposed to set up in Amsterdam a statue 
of Baruch Spinoza, who was born in that city in 
1631, and died in 1077. The committee has com¬ 
municated with Berthold Auerbach and a number 
of German philosophers, and it is proposed to 
organise a series of fetes, and to hold an exhibition 
of all the known editions of his works. 


The recent article in the Quarterly Review 
which we attributed to Mr. Laing should have 
been not that on Saint-Simon, but that on “ The 
First of the Stuarts.” 


The Society for Promoting Christian Know¬ 
ledge has in the press a manual on the Personal 
Care of Health, by Dr. E. A. Parkes, of Netley 
Hospital. 

Professor Bernhard ten Brink, of Straasburg, 
has printed a very able disquisition on Mr. Henry 
Sweet's History of English Sounds, taking and 
holding some good points against the English¬ 
man on his own ground. 

Under the title of Posies of Roses, Mr. Robert 
Roberts, of Boston, Lincolnshire, has printed a 
small gathering from the poets—Chaucer to 
Thackeray—illustrating the moral of Herrick’s 
“ Gather ye rosebuds while ye may,” and Spenser’s 
“ Gather the Rose of Love while yet is time.” 


“ Philip Nolan’s Friends; or, Show your 
Passports; ” an historical romance, by Edward 
Eventt Hale, will he commenced in the January 
number of Scribner’s Magazine. 

The Rev. J. W. Ebsworth, of Molash Vicar¬ 
age, has undertaken to edit, for the Ballad Society, 
the ballads in the Bagl'ord Collection in the 
British Museum which are not in the Roxburgho 
folios. The Bagfords will make three of the 
Ballad Society’s parts. Miss J. D. Lawrence will 
copy the woodcuts, and Mr. \V. II. Hooper cut 
them, as of old. 
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A Life Assurer's Handbook is announced to bo 
published by Mr. Effingham Wilson. It will 
contain, in addition to the “ Life Assurance 
Articles" now in course of publication in the 
Bullionist, a preface bv the editor of the 
Handbook, Mr. George Clifford, which might be 
more properly called an Essay on Modem Life 
Assurance. Mr. Clifford calls especial attention 
to the silent social revolution going on in our 
large centres of population, by means of small 
industrial assurances among working men, and 
proceeding a step further, puts in a plea for 
compulsory life assurance for small amounts 
among the employes in great mercantile establish¬ 
ments. 

M. Victor Hr go is about to publish a volume 
of verse entitled Les Justes Coheres, which is a 
continuation of L'Annie Terrible ; and likewise a 
prose volume, which is said to be a very, charming 
work, L' Art <TEtre Grand-Pvre. 

Augustus Mathew, who died last Saturday at 
the Richmond Infirmary, was one of the last of a 
class of writers who have exercised a considerable 
influence on their contemporaries, without perhaps 
securing the attention of posterity. The class 
culminated more than one generation ago. It 
might be said that Miss Burney and the author of 
Chrysal were among its best representatives. 
They showed that it was possible to seize social 
types and sketch social situations without a suffi¬ 
cient comprehension of the conditions on which 
both depend to frame a story and represent cha¬ 
racters to which permanent interest could bo 
attached. The work by which Augustus Mayhew 
is best remembered is The Greatest Plague of Life; 
or the Adventures of a Mistress in search of a good 
Servant, which displays considerable power of 
acute and sympathetic observation. Perhaps his 
contributions to his brother Henry’s monumental 
work on London Labour and the London Poor are 
a better title to lasting esteem. 

A propos of the handsome testimonial just 
presented to Mr. R. II. Horne by the Council of 
the Guild of Literature and Art, the follow¬ 
ing facts will be found interesting. While the 
theatre was in course of construction in Devon¬ 
shire House, the late Duke was often upon the 
stage, being greatly pleased with Sir Joseph 
Paxton’s various contrivances to avoid even a 
scratch upon the walls. One dusky afternoon, 
while the beams overhead were being fixed, a 
carpenter suddenly called out—“ Now then, old 

f entleman! dt> you want your skull broken ? ” 
t was the Duke, ■who instantly retired, full 
of polite thanks—to the dismay of the ama¬ 
teurs as soon as they heard of the affair. A 
narrow escape of fire also occurred. In the 
scene at Will’s Coffee House there was a 
fire-place at the upper centre, having a strong 
lighted lamp placed behind the painted flames. 
Somebodv (of course it was “ nobody ’’) in passing 
too closely behind, pushed the lamp against the 
scene, which instantly broke into a flame. This 
was seen by the late Charles Dickens and Mark 
Lemon, who, instantly seizing the huge overcoat 
of Robert Bell, rushed pell-mell upon the rising 
flame, and smothered it. The audience never per¬ 
ceived it, as Colonel Flint (Mr. R. H. Horne) 
was standing right in front, smoking “ a yard of 
clay ” in the coffee-room. On the first night of 
the performance of the late Lord Lytton's comedy 
at Devonshire House, the tickets for every seat 
were five guineas each, and the Queen sent 100 
guineas for her box. 

Among the additions made this year to the 
Department of Oriental MSS. in the British 
Museum are the following in Arabic 

Kit ah al-Tawiirikh, a work on the various eras 
and years in use in the East and the mode of deter¬ 
mining the Jewish and Christian Feast-days, with 
chronological tables of the Patriarchs nnd Kings of 
the Jews, the Roman and Greek Emperors, the 
Kalifs, the Sultans of Egypt and Patriarchs of Alex 


andria down to a.h. 655 = a.m. 073 (a.d. 12.57); with 
later continuations down to a.d. 1788. 

Akhhur al-Batiirikah, Lives of the Patriarchs of 
Alexandria from S. Mark, the Evangelist, to Peter, the 
104"’ Patriarch, who died A.M. 1442 (a.d. 1726). 

Two detached fragments of a fine copy of the 
Koran written in gold letter, with three illuminated 
pages ; 14 11 * century, folio. 

Al-Kaeidat al Hirnyarriyi/ah, a poem on the Kings 
of Ilimvar, by Nashwau Ibn S.i'td al Jlimyari.— 
Kitab Jazlrat al-Arab, a geographical ar.d historical 
account of Arabia by al-IIasan al-llamduni. a.h. 9U8 
(a.d. 1502) a small quarto volume. 

Rubbings of two tnmular inscriptions from the 
Mausoleum of the Beni Merin at siullah, Morocco, 
dated a.h. 766 and 75U (a.d. 1306 and 1349). 

Mukhtasar al-Kauiinin al iiutamaniyyah, a com¬ 
pendium of Canon Law by al-Nutaman Abu Ishiik 
Ibn al-'Assal. a.m. 1071 (a.d. 1355). A fifteenth- 
century work on religious duties aud the observances 
of monastic life. 

History of the Jews, by Joseph Ben Gorion; 
fifteenth century. Restored a.m. 1462 (a.d. 1686). 

Takieim al-Sihhah, a medical work by al-Mukhtar 
B. al-linsan Ibn Bultan. Written for al-Malik al- 
Zahir Abulfath Gbuzi, King of Aleppo, a.h. 610 
(a.d. 1213). 

Al-Muslatraf a collection of anecdotes and select 
verses, a.h. 1262 (a.d. 1846). Two vols. 

We learn from Philadelphia that Messrs. J. H. 
Coates and Co. of that city have brought out the 
first volume of a translation of the History of the 
Civil War in America, by the Comte do Paris. 
The translation is the work of Mr. Tasistro, of the 
State Department at Washington, and is revised 
by Professor Ooppde, a West Point man, aud editor 
of several military works. It is said that pressure 
was brought to bear upon the author to induce 
him to modify the severity of his judgment upon 
the Fort Pillow affair, but without success. The 
eight French volumes are to be compressed into 
four, and the maps in large measure retained. 
Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. will publish the 
work in this country. 

A new fortnightly review founded and con¬ 
ducted by the well-known chocolate manufac¬ 
turer, M. Meuier, is worth notice. It is called 
La Biforme Economique, and is published at 
Rouen, and great prominence is given to foreign 
social aud political questions. The list of 
writers contains, among many names well 
known in France, the following:—Viollet-le- 
Duc, Pascal Duprat, E. Barbier, translator of 
Lubbock and Darwin; P. Lacombe, author of the 
learned little Histoire elu People Franqnis, lately 
prohibited by the Minister of Public Instruction ; 

L. Kousselet, author of Id hide drs Rajahs ; 
Amddee Guillemin, author of The Heavens and 
other works, familiar to English readers. Among 
noteworthy papers in the current number may be 
mentioned “ Ea Marine Militaire,” bv Pierre 
Morin, whose pamphlet on I.e Nouveau Sys- 
time de Guerre attracted considerable attention 
some months back. M. Morin, a naval officer, 
writes with authority, and his paper is interest¬ 
ing ami suggestive. M. Yiollet-le-Diic writes on 
“ L'Economie dans les Constructions.'’ and M. E. 
Barbier ou the Suez Canal and England. Alto¬ 
gether the experiment made bv M. Menier pro¬ 
mises to be a success, in so far as conscientious 
and capable writers are concerned. Whether a 
new review is wanted is another question. 

M. Tnfcopmr.E Braga, a well-known writer in 

M. Littre’s journal. La Philosophie Positive, has 
just inaugurated a “ Soeiete Positive " nt Lisbon 
which is called L’Athenee. Two hundred persons 
attended the opening of this the first association 
of Positivists in Portugal. 

It is not long since we had to record the death 
of Professor Ebel; the small band of Celtic 
scholars has just lost another of its number in the 
person of the veteran M. Adolphe Pictet, who 
recently died at Geneva. We understand that lie 
bad of late been engaged on a work on the names 
of Celtic rivers, which, it is to lie feared, he has 
left unfinished. However, he was in the habit of 


sending from time to time chips from his work¬ 
shop to the editor of the Revive. Celtique, some of 
which have been quite recently noticed in the 
columns of the Academt. He was one of the 
leading scholars engaged on the great work on the 
topography of France, which no doubt gave him 
ample opportunities of becoming minutely ac¬ 
quainted with the history of Gaulish names of 
towns, rivers, &c. But long before he had made 
himself a name by his attempts to interpret the in¬ 
scriptions of ancient Gaul. Tliegreat work, however, 
by which he is most generally anddeservedl v known 
is that entitled Les Origines Intlo-europeennes. in 
which he undertook to infer the social habits 
and the state of civilisation of the primitive 
Aryans from the words possessed in common by 
the various Aryan nations of historical times. 
The book is still most instructive reading, and 
the latest researches have not shown how the plan 
of it may be improved upon; but such is, of 
course, not the case with its details, for in the 
meantime the science of language has made rapid 
progress, and M. Pictet some time ago frankly con¬ 
fessed that as to Celtic in particular 'he had too 
implicitly trusted to the dictionaries of Pugheand 
O’Reilly. But it must be admitted to his credit 
that he was one of the first to bring the Celtic 
languages fairly within the cadre of Aryan philo¬ 
logy. M. Pictet was formerly an officer in the 
Swiss Artillery; and he distinguished himself by 
an invention, the secret of which he was Rble to 
sell to the Austrian government. 

The Vicomte de la Gudronniere, whose death 
is announced in our obituary, was born 
at Limoges iu 1810. He became a contributor 
successively to the Avenir National, the Bien 
Public, and the Presse, under the patronage of 
Lamartine aud of Emile de Girardin,the former 
of whom had to the last a great influence on his 
literary style. In 1 *48 he became Ijamartiues 
secretary; but shortly before the coup Lit at, he 
published in the Pays a biographical article on 
Louis Napoleon, in which he siguAtied his conver¬ 
sion to imperialism. After thari event he was 
elected deputy in the Cantal, appointed Councillor 
of .State, and entrusted with the general superin¬ 
tendence of the press. His sketclaes in the -Pay* 
were collected and published under the title of 
Etudes et Portraits Politiques, and he was selected 
by the Emperor to give expression to bis own 
views in various anonymous brochures, the most 
famous of which was Le Pape et le Congres (I860). 
In ]*<i2 he founded Im France. He held several 
important diplomatic posts under the literal period 
of the Empire, but in his last work, Le Droit 
Public ct I'Europe Moderne (Hackette), which 
appeared about a month ago, he gave in his adhe¬ 
sion to the Republic. M. de la Guoroimiere leaves 
nothing worthy of bis reputation, which was due 
rather to his illustrious patron and to the high 
posts he filled than to any merit of liis own. l' e 
lias latterly contributed to Figaro under the nom 
de plume of Probus. 

M. AcniLLE JuniNAL, whose death is likewise 
announced, was born in 1810, and after studying 
at the Ecole des Cliartes, became Professor ot 
Foreign Literature at Montpellier in 1830. Aot 
meeting with much success he entered the Chamber, 
where he voted steadily with the Government. But 
liis true bent was not political, but literarv. 
He published Mystires du XV C Siicle, a 
on Les Ancicnnes Tapisseries Historiqv.es, and the 
works of Rutebeuf, the satirical troubadour of the 
thirteenth century, which he had made the P n P" 
cipal study of his life. The first edition was pub¬ 
lished in 1810, aud in July last he completed a 
standard edition in three volumes, which entitles 
him to the gratitude of all students of Franc 
literature. 

Among the contents of the first number of th« 
Revue Ilistorique, edited by MM. G. Monod an 
G. Faguiez, are the following articles:— 

“ I)u progrta dcs Etudes historiques en France 
depuis le xvh sieelc," ‘ " . 
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municipal dans 1’Enipire remain aux deux premiers 
tieeles de notre ire,” by V. Duruy ; “ Etudes critiques 
tar les Historiuns de la premiere cruisade; de 
I’Oorrofe anonyme intitulo Gesta Francorum r.t 
tiumm Hierosolymilanortt/n,” by C. Thurot; “ Gran- 
T«lfi et le petit Empereur do Be«tn<;on (1518-1538), 
on episode de la vie municipale et religieuse au xvi* 
siecla,’ by A. Castan; “Saint-Simon et Dubois, 
d'apres les Memoires de Saint-Simon et les corre¬ 
spondences du temps,” by A. Cherucl; “ La mission 
de Cnsdne la jeune a Brunswick, d'apres des docu¬ 
ments inedits.” by A. Sorel. Varietds—“ Les Onze 
regions de lltalie sous Augusto,” by E. Desjardins ; 
“La destruction de Magdebourg et Tilly,” by R. 
fieuss. Melanges—“In memoire inedit de Riche- 
lien,” published by S. R. Gardiner; “ Une conversa¬ 
tion inedite entre Napoleon I" etSistnondi," published 
by P. Villari. Bulletin Historique—Franco, by G. 
Fagniez ; AUemagne, by 0. Hartwig ; Augleterre, by 
S. B. Gardiner.” 

This current number of the Archirio Storico 
prints a curious and interesting document, “ Me¬ 
morial^ oflensarum quae fiunt Comniuni et civibus 
Senensibus.” This black book of the Republic of 
Sena -was compiled by Bonifozio di Guido Guic- 
riardi of Bologna, who was podesta of Siena in 
the year 1223. The memorial was drawn up 
that when occasion ottered the State “ might know 
lww to return good to those who had done good 
and evil to those who had done evil, to each ac¬ 
cording to bis work.” Besides its literary interest 
the document is of historical value as showing 
the relations of Siena to its subject towns. 

The Archirio Storico also contains notices of 
the following important works:— Arnnldo da 
Srncia e la JUroluzioae Humana del xii. seculo, 
di Giovanni de Castro (Livorno); Cola Montano: 
Studio Storico di Gerolamo Lorenzi (Milano); 
•Storm di Perugia dalle oriyini al 1494, per Luigi 
JBonaizi (Perugia). 

It seems that certain Milanese are anxious to 
celebrate, witb solemn festivities, the approaching 
seventh centenary of the battle of Legnauo. Signor 
Bwtofini contributes an ingenious article to the 
Decanter number of the Xuova Antoloyia , in 
which he investigates the various myths which 
have gathered round the accounts of this battle, 
and shows that its historical importance has been 
greatly overrated. From a political point of view 
he save that the advantages of the victory were 
reaped solely bv Pope Alexander III., and not by 
the Lombard cities at all. 

Thk University of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia) 
has lately added a scientific school to its other 
buildings, on the strength of a large bequest by 
Mr. Towne of Philadelphia, after whom it is to be 
called. Scholarships have been established, and 
thrown open to candidates educated at the free 
public schools. 

Axons the German Christmas books of the 
present season special attention is due to the 
charming volume entitled Reiae wider Willen, of 
Berthold Auerbach the vonnger, who, in his 
chatty narrative of his “ Involuntary Travels,” k 
considered by his German critics to have shown 
himself the genuine inheritor of his father's talent 
as a delineator of nature. The book, which is 
characteristically illustrated by Dorii, is published 
by the author himself who is the head of a book¬ 
selling firm at Stuttgart. 


H0TB8 OF TBAVKL. 

After more than a year’s delay the narra¬ 
tive of the Austro-Hungarian Polar Expedi¬ 
tions of 1871, and of 1872-1874, has appeared. 
The work, which is by the pen of Lieutenant 
Julius Payer, is not limited to the mere descrip¬ 
tion of the spots visited by himself and his fellow- 
explorer, Weyprecht, but aims rather nt being a 
practical guide to polar exploration generally; 
and, in addition to the very numerous illustrations 
referring to the incidents of the Austrian Expe¬ 
ditions, it is enriched by three hitherto unpub¬ 
lished charts of the Arctic Seas, including one of 


“ Franz-Joseph Land,” drawn up in accordance 
with all the recently-determined scientific data. 

TnE Secretary of the Interior, in his nnnual 
report to the President of the United States, 
commends in high terms the work of the Geo¬ 
logical and Geographical Survey of the Territories, 
and presents the following brief summary of the 
results for the season of 1875. 

“ The survey under F\ V. ll.vyden continue ! its 
labours of tho two preceding years in tlio Territory 
of Colorado. Tile field of work during the past 
season was the southern and western portions of said 
Territory, and including a belt, fifteen miles in width, 
of the northern bonier of New Mexico and the 
eastorn bonier of Utah. The survey was divided 
into seven parties, four of which were devoted to 
topographical and geological labours, one to primary 
triuugulation, one to photographic Work, and one to 
the transportation of supplies. 

"The survey of the southern and south-western 
portions of Colorado has been completed, so as to 
make six sheets of physical atlas, designed by this 
Department, leaving unexplored only tho north¬ 
western corner thereof, which can be surveyed by 
a single party during tho coming year. Tile districts 
explored the past season were not so mountainous as 
those of the previous years, but were quite remote 
from settlements, and in perhaps the most inaccessi¬ 
ble regions of this continent. The total area sur¬ 
veyed is about 30.000 square miles, portions of which 
wore very rugged. Much of this area is drained by 
the Colorado river, and is mainly a plateau country, 
cut in every direction by doep gorges or canons, the 
sides of which show, for geological investigations, 
admirable sections of the strata forming the earth’s 
crust. The topography of the district surveyed was 
elaborated in detuil by the aid of the plane-table. 

“The exploration of the remarkable prehistoric 
ruins of Southern Colorado, glimpses of which 
wore obtained the preceding season, was continued 
with great success. They were traced down the 
canons to tho Colorado river in New Mexico. 
Utah and Arizona, ami their connexion established 
with the cliff cities of the Moquis of the latter terri¬ 
tory. Hundreds of cave-dwellings, of curious archi¬ 
tecture and rnauv miles from water, were found iu 
the sides of tho gorges, aud the ruins of extensive 
towns discovered in tho adjacent plains, indicating 
the former existence of a people far more numerous 
and advanced in the arts of civilisation than their 
supposed descendants of the present day. Of these 
ruins many interesting sketches, plans, and photo¬ 
graphs were made, and a valuable collection of (lint 
weapons, earthenware and other specimens, was 
gathered. The materials thus obtained will enable 
the survey to present an exhaustive report on this 
interesting subject. The photographer of tho survey 
obtained a series of mountain views on plates twenty- 
four inches long by twenty wide, or larger by several 
inches than any landscape photographs ever before 
taken in this country.” 

A cunions instance of the revolutionising 
influences exerted by modem science on some of 
the most ancient commercial relations of the 
world is afforded by the present condition of the 
amber trade. From the time of the Romans an 
“ amber-road ’’ has existed, uniting the Baltic with 
the Bosphorus, and the direction of this far- 
stretching route may even now be accurately 
defined by the main trunk lines of steamboats anil 
railways which intersect one another at Vienna. 
The Austrian capital is still the centre of the 
amber trade, and the point from which Pomera¬ 
nian supplies are transmitted to Constantinople, 
where this product is in greater request for orna¬ 
mental purposes and for burning than in any other 
lace in the world. The efficient means employed 
y the Prussians in boring for amber in the lit¬ 
toral districts of Pomerania have of late years been 
so successful that the returns have yielded the 
Government a very considerable profit, both 
directly, and indirectly by taxation. Now, 
however, the embarrassing fact is established 
that science lias exceeded the needs of tho 
trade, and tii it Prussian enterprise yields more 
amber than Turkish requirements demand. The ; 
result has been so great a reduction in the trade 
prices that the amber-works of the Baltic hinds , 


have had to he suspended, and science iu Eastern 
Prussia has had to be diverted towards the im¬ 
portant task of examining the geological character 
of other parts of the new empire. Here great 
success has been achieved, ami already in Holstein, 
the Brandenburg Mark, and iu many parts of 
Mecklenburg, extensive salt mines have been 
found which promise to prove sources of consider¬ 
able commercial wealth. In Pomerania it is 
reported that coal has been struck near Cummin, 
aud the Government has sent a commission of 
scientific and practical miners to Scania in Sweden, 
to examine the beds there and to see what grounds 
exist for assuming, iu accordance xvith some com¬ 
petent authorities, that the latter constitute, 
together with the beds on the island of Bornholm, 
one continuous line of carboniferous strata, extend¬ 
ing us far as Pomerania, or even beyond it. 


mutuary. 

Azf.vf.ivi, Alexis, at Paris, npol 62. [Musical critic: author 
of /'• lu'irti-J),n t<l; Ilo sitii, sa Vie et sen i true re*; Sur le Litre 
de M. ; aii'l IhtuUh-s Crochts .l/<i/«</<•.*.] 

1)k i.a (1 1'EGONNiimi:, Yieomte L. E. A. tie, at Paris, Do- 
win her 2't, ai'e-l <->!*. 

Hinton, James, at st. Michael's, Azores, December 16, aged 54. 

.1 1 bin AL, AehiLe, December 22, itjjv i 65. 

K KEN K, James, at Path. Deeemix r 1*5. acort *0. [For 50 years 
editor ami proprietor of Keene's Jia'h .Journal.) 

Li’M'GUKN, E.. at Stockholm, Divemlmr 16, aged 59. [Member 
of t tie Society of Painters in \Vater*c dour.s.] 

Mayiikw, A., at Richmond. December’.'A. 

I’K.iKf*, Ker. S. A., nt ChiMrey. Dorks, aged 60. [Kditor of 
Sir Philip Kiduey'a ZUrtcU Cvrr^4j>u/i<Jetit'e for tbo Parker 
Society, £c.] 

Pirurr, Adolphe, at Geneva. [See page 8.] 

Planet. Lmi-* de, at Pauls, aged 60 . [Historical painter : pupil 
o.' Eugene Delacroix.] 

Stanhope. Karl, at Donrnemonth, December 24, aged 71. 

ST. GKoUolfcs Marquis J. H. Y. de, December 2li, aged 74. 


EARL STAN HOW:. 

lx Earl Stanhope, as in Dean Hook, literature has 
lost a writer who approached the study of tho 
past out of the midst of the struggles of the 
present. There, however, the likeness ends, 
lleiii llook was a man of war from his youth up, 
and in writing history lie was still serving under 
the flag which waxed over him in his ecclesiastical 
combats. Karl Utanhope xvas a man of peace. 
Instead of carrying into literature the heat of 
political battle, ho seems to have regarded polities' 
with the sober judgment of a student who has 
become aware hoxv much Inis to he said on all 
sides, and hoxv very little effect is produced by the 
hest-iutentioned actions of the ablest men. Much 
a temperament xvas nut likely to lead to the high 
places of political life, in xvliieh no man can hope 
to succeed who does not believe in his mission 
more highly than the actual facts will warrant. 
Neither was it likely to lead to the highest rank 
iu literature. The very titles of most of Lord Stan¬ 
hope's xvorka are enough to show that the writer 
xvas totally devoid of enthusiasm. The life of the 
great Comic, the war of the Spanish succession, 
the times of (,'ueen Anne and of the first kings of 
the House of Hanover, are not subjects to arouse 
enthusiasm, except so far as they might interest a 
writer who boro the name of .Stanhope in the 
deeds of his progenitors. Nor did Lord Stanhope 
find in the general progress of the age that which 
was lacking in the characters of the principal 
agents. There ate writers to whom the early part 
of the eighteenth century is holy ground—a field 
in which xvere being sown the fruit-hearing seeds 
of a noxY order of ideas, which was to change the 
face of the world. Lord Stanhope did not care 
verv much either for the men or for the ideas. 
W hat he brought to his work were the qualities 
of calm sense and clear judgment, together with 
a thorough love of truth for its own sake. No 
one will probably even rise from the perusal of 
his history, or of the life of Pitt, which is pro¬ 
perly its continuation, with a sense that he has 
gained any clear insight into the inner life of tho 
times of which they treat. But neither will any¬ 
one have cause to complain that his feet have been 
entangled in the meshes of paradox, or that he 
has been beguiled xvith party politics under the 
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name of history. The external facta will have 
been set clearly before the reader, and it will be 
for him to interpret the riddle as best he can. 

Such qualities have a special value in life. It 
is perhaps as easy to find a good Speaker of the 
House of Commons as to find a good Prime 
Minister, and as President of the Society of Anti¬ 
quaries . Earl Stanhope fulfilled, with general 
satisfaction, the duties of a position for which he 
was eminently fitted. That he was a Fellow of 
the Royal Society, a trustee of the British 
Museum, and President of the Royal Literary 
Fund, shows that his services found due apprecia¬ 
tion. Samuel R. Gabdineb. 


MB. JAMES HINTON. 


It is with sorrow we record the death, Decem¬ 
ber 16, 1875, at St. Michael’s in the Azores, of 
one whose name will be well known to recent 
readers of the Academy, and who was one of our 
most valued contributors, Mr. James Hinton. 
Eminent in his profession as an aurist, his special 
branch of surgery, an eminence recently recog¬ 
nised by his being called upon to deliver the 
inaugural lecture at the beginning of the session 
of 1874-5 at Guy’s Hospital, a lecture printed as 
“The Place of the Physician in Health and 
Disease,” his professional services were yet the 
smallest part of his title to fame. He was a 
worthy successor in that long line of philosophical 
physicians which is one of England's greatest 

f lories. In support of this claim we would cite 
is two works, Man and his Dwelling Place, and 
Life in Nature, works not great in bulk but im¬ 
portant in scope and original in idea?. 

If we might venture to put into words of our 
own what seem to us the dominant ideas of those 
works, it would run somewhat like this:—The 
unity of God and Nature, meaning by Nature, 
not merely or chiefly the seen world, but a Nature 
of unseen moral powers, the Whole of which this 
seen world of ours is a part, and the key to which 
lies in the moral and emotional powers of man 
more than in the sensuous and intellectual. 

_ Mr. Hinton’s was a mind, not indeed of the Eng¬ 
lish school of thought, but of the English type of 
character. Everything set towards the practical. 
This, indeed, makes his loss, in the plenitude of 
his powers, and so shortly after his relinquish¬ 
ment of his profession for more general and 
literary activity, doubly disastrous. No one had 
grasped more firmly, no one would have enforced 
more earnestly, the great Christian principle of re¬ 
bellion against those customs, laws, and ordinances 
of society which stifle and kill the spirit which they 
were introduced to foster and protect. Here was 
the practical side of the “Unity of God and 
Nature ”—the unity of Liberty, not with license, 
but with the Moral Law. 

The little tract “ Others’ Needs”—we believe 
we are violating no confidence in attributing it 
to him—is a plea for thorough-going altruism in 
morals. The criterion of right is there made to 
consist not in the agent’s sense of what is A it 
duty, but in his sense of what is for others’ good. 
Or, as it might be stated—self-forgetfulness for 
others is the first duty of man. 

Speculatively, the kingdom of the unseen and 
eternal, imagined not as a Kantian Thing-in-iteelf 
supporting phenomcaa which work by mechanical 
pressure ana counter-pressure, but as a system of 
moral laws of which we see only the under-side, 
phenomena called physical;—practically, faith in 
the efficacy of moral motives when fairly set free 
from the oppression of adverse circumstances and 
allowed their full scope;—these were the charac¬ 
teristics of Mr. Hinton’s philosophy, characteris¬ 
tics which, if we have read them aright, mark his 
loss at the present time as one not easily to be re¬ 
placed. For now, if ever, is the moment for 
reconstruction ; and now a constructive mind, no 
merely negative or destructive one, is taken from 
us. At the same time, his freshness and ori¬ 
ginality, the earnestness of his convictions, the 


energy with which he pleaded for them, must have 
left a deep impression on many of those who were 
privileged to come in contact with him. May we 
not hope, also, that he may have left behind him 
writings which it may be thought advisable, by 
those who will have the right and duty to decide, 
to lay before the public P 

Shadwobth H. Hodgson. 


PABIS LETTEB. 


Paris : December 20, 1870. 

Historical activity does not slacken, and the 
veterans in historical science set the example. 
We cannot reckon the fifth volume of the History 
of France, by M. Guizot, among their works. The 
illustrious old statesman died before he had been 
able even to begin compiling it. His daughter, 
Mdme. de Witt, would not allow her father's last 
work to remain unfinished, and consulting rather 
her zeal than her powers, herself wrote the fifth 
volume. We can only do homage to the con¬ 
scientiousness with which she has accomplished 
her task. M. Mignet, who has now completed his 
eightieth year, is going to add two new volumes 
to the two he has already published on La Rivalite 
de Francois I. et de Charles V. (Didier). His 
illustrious friend, M. Thiers, has, it is true, given 
up the History of France at which he worked for 
so many years; he devotes most of the time he 
can snatch from politics to his philosophical work, 
La Nature et TEsprit, in whicn he relies on the 
natural sciences to defend spiritualism; and he is, 
besides, writing the history of his Presidency—a 
work for which he probably possesses more com¬ 
petence and authority than for the former. In 
the opposite camp a former Minister of the Em¬ 
pire, M. Duruy, also sets the example of a noble 
use of the leisure allowed by politics. The fifth 
and last volume of his Histoire des Domains jus- 
qu’aux Antonins (Hachette) is in the press. It is 
devoted to a political and moral picture of the 
Roman world in the second century of the Em¬ 
pire, and its divisions are the State, the city, the 
family, manners, ideas. In proportion as M. 
Duruv has progressed with his work, he has ob¬ 
tained greater mastery over his subject and his 
talent; with superior erudition he has also acquired 
a lucidity and a certainty of exposition which he 
had not formerly in the same degree. 

Among the men of a younger generation also 
several promise us important works. M. Perrens, 
the author of Savonarola and .Etienne Marcel, has 
finished the first two volumes of a large History 
of Florence (Didier), which will include at least 
six. They conduct the Btudent to the develop¬ 
ment of tne Republican Constitution in the four¬ 
teenth century. This work secures to its author 
a higher place among historians than that which 
he has hitherto occupied. It is the result of long 
research, not only in all the printed authorities, 
but also in the documents of the archives of 
Florence. I have had the privilege of ac¬ 
quiring some knowledge of the two volumes 
already finished, and I must say that there exists 
no treatment of the difficult question of the origin 
of the Republican and commercial constitution of 
Florence equally complete, clear, and searching. 
Scholars will be interested by the fact that with¬ 
out having examined the text of Dino Oompagni 
from a critical point of view as did M. Schener- 
Boichorst, M. Perrens had, by simply comparing 
his narratives with those of other chroniclers, come 
to consider him as so inexact as to be no authority. 

A more brilliant and more adventurous thinker 
than M. Perrens, M. Fustel deCoulanges, is about 
to give us the second volume of his Histoire des 
Institutions de la France (Hachette). It will con¬ 
tain the Carolingian epoch and the origin of 
feudalism, in which M. Fustel sees not an institu¬ 
tion, be it Germanic, be it Roman, but an histori¬ 
cal fact common to all the Indo-European nations 
at a certain moment of their development, thus 
sharing the opinions of Sir IL Sumner Maine. 


He has just read a remarkable fragment of his 
book on Charlemagne before the Academy of 
Moral Sciences. M. G. Picot, to whom we 
owe an important Histoire des Etats Giniraux 
(Hachette), is about to complete his work by 
publishing several volumes of documents relating 
to this vast subject. M. Bardoux, late Under¬ 
secretary of State at the Miniature de la Justice, 
is going to bring out an essay on the Legists and 
their part in the History of France (Germer- 
Bailliere). M. Simdon Luce is just finishing the first 
volume of his Histoire de Duguesclin (Hachette), 
which will be read with interest in both England 
and France. Lastly, I must mention a very 
good and interesting little book, which is at once 
a chapter of history and a most useful moral dis¬ 
course, Les Domestigues, by M. Edmond Robert 
(Germer-Bailliere). The author goes back to the 
origin of paid service in antiquity, shows it to us 
during the Middle Ages as an honourable function 
which created ties of affection and respect between 
the servant and the master, treats of the decline 
of domesticity under the ancien regime, when the 
valet and the waiting-maid became by turns the 
playthings and the tyrants of the family, and 
finally of the truly distressing and immoral state 
into which domestic life has fallen in our time, in 
which people, for the most part, lire side by side 
with their servants, separated from them by the 
rules of cold etiquette, and caring neither for the 
morality, nor the education, nor even the bodily 
health of the persons admitted to the familiarity 
of the home but excluded from its moral life. 

Must I mention the two volumes by M. de la 
G ueronniere* on Le droit public et lEurope Modeme 
among new books of history ? I should not do so 
did not the comparative celebrity of their author, 
his old friendship with Lamartine, whose secretary 
and confidant he was, and his public functions 
under the Empire, cause his work to be looked for 
with a certain degree of interest. Never were ex¬ 
pectations more cruelly disappointed. This big 
book, which claims to give the history of inter¬ 
national relations in Europe from Charlemagne to 
the year 1870, contains neither a new fact, nor 
an original idea, nor an ingenious observation. 
It is a superficial, inexperienced, and pretentious 
summary of events which everybody knows, and as 
a finishing touch the style of the work is as in¬ 
correct as its matter is commonplace. What can 
we say of an historian who thinks that 
Charles VIII. and Louis XU. made their Italian 
wars to secure French unity, and who believes 
that the fourth crusade was undertaken by the 
western nations to defend the principle of heredi¬ 
tary monarchy at Constantinople ? 

Neither can I quote M. Wallon’s Jeanne JArc 
(Didot) among new books of history, since, although 
a remarkable work, it is but a reprint, with the 
suppression of the notes, of a book that is already 
several years old, and is now reprinted for a New 
Year’s gift with very fine chromo-lithographs. 
This edition will, however, have a value even for 
scholars, owing to the appendices—one by M. 
Demay on the weapons ana dress of the time of 
Joan of Arc, the other by M. Sepet on the part 
played by Joan of Arc in French poetry—and to 
the map of Feudal France in 1481, prepared by M- 
Longnon. The editor has unluckily thought it 
unnecessary to publish the critical treatise ex¬ 
planatory of this map. That treatise appeared in 
the Revue des Questions Historiques of October 1 
last, and is one of the most remarkable contribu¬ 
tions to the historical geography of the Middle 
Ages that has appeared for a long while. 

Another gift-book having real historical value 
is the poem La Guerre de Metz, published by 
MM. de BouteiUer and F. Bonnardot. This treats 
of the war carried on between 1324 and 1327_ by 
the rich and courageous Republic of Metz against 
Count John of Luxembourg, King of Bohemia, 
Baldwin, Archbishop of Tr&ves, Ferry TV., Duke 
of Lorraine, and Edward I., Count of Bar. Met* 

* The death of the author is recorded in another 
column. 
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succeeded in compelling her powerful enemies, 
called in the poem “ the Four Kings,” to make 
peace, and one of her children whose name has 
not come down to us has, in 2,072 octo-syllabic 
verses divided into seven-line stanzas, related the- 
perils and the exploits of his countrymen. M. de 
BouteLUer has prefaced the poem by an introduc¬ 
tion in which he gives a detailed account of this 
war, one almost unknown to the historians of 
Metz, and M. Bonnardot, who devotes his life to 
the study of the dialect of Lorraine, has settled 
the text and accompanied it by a commentary and 
a philological glossary. Patriotic interest is added 
to the historical interest of this publication. Metz, 
although a free Imperial city, was always French 
in language and race, and Frenchmen cannot be 
indifferent to those old monuments of the poetry 
of Metz which establish an ancient and indis¬ 
soluble tie between her and France. 

I shall not enlarge upon the “ livres d’dtrennes.” 
The greatest merit of most of them consists in 
their illustrations, and they belong rather to the 
province of my colleague, your art-correspondent. 

I shall confine myself to mentioning the books of 
travels which Messrs. Hachette continue to pub¬ 
lish, especially M. G. Gourdault’s volume in 
which he gives a summary of the reports of the 
members of the expedition of the Hcmm and 
Germania to the North Pole, and the translation, 
under the title of lsmailia, of the narrative of 
Sir Samuel Baker’s expedition to Central Africa. 
The first volume of M. ElistSe Reclus's great geo¬ 
graphical work. La Terre el lee Homines, has also 
been finished. It includes the countries of Europe 
bordering on the Mediterranean—Spain, Italy, 
Greece, Turkey, &c. It shows all the high qualities 
which distinguish this author's previous works— 
life, colour, the art of investing the most technical 
details with animation and interest; but I cannot 
help thinking that M. Reel us sacrifices too much 
to the picturesque, and that if his book is admir¬ 
able as imparting a taste for geography, it is in- 
adequate to teach it with precision. He cannot 
be compared with Ritter in this respect, any more 
than in regard to originality of ideas. More 
actions still is the fact that certain portions of the 
work, compiled some years ago, have not been 
brought op to the present standard of knowledge. 
Thus no account is taken of the progress achieved 
by Montenegro during the last ten years, of its 
telegraphs and its schools. Those who on this 
point wish to rectify the information given by M. 
Bedus should read Le Monttntgro contemporain, 
which MM. Frilley and Wlahovitz are about to 
king out with Messrs. Plon. 

If novelties in the domain of history are nume¬ 
rous, philosophy promises us two important works 
for the beginning of the year 1876. The one 
which will excite public curiosity in the highest 
degree is assuredly the work which M. Renan is 
printing under the title of Dialogues philosophiques 
(M. Ldvv). The book will be divided into three 

C In the first, entitled “ Nos certitudes,” M. 

lays down the limits of our knowledge and 
the rnles of scientific method; in the second, 

“ Nos probability,” be sets forth the reasons that 
militate in favour of the hypothesis of the exist¬ 
ence of a God, and of an immaterial soul; in the 
last, “ Noe reves,” he shows the aspiration of man 
after immortality. It will he seen that M. Renan 
remains faithful to that poetical idealism which 
allow* him to admit in all their rigour the posi¬ 
tive principles of science, and yet to let his soul 
and his day-dreams soar towards the unknown 
infinite. M. Janet, again, is a firm spiritualist 
who will place no barrier between our positive 
knowledge and our metaphysical speculations. 
He has just completed a work on Final Causes 
(Genner-Bailli&re), at which he has been working 
for some time past, and which is in some sort the 
®own of his philosophical career. After having 
heated familiar philosophy (La FamiUe, le 
Bonheur) and the history of philosophy (Histoire 
• k PMosophie Politique; La Dialectique de 
Pteon), he has passed on to critical work, and es¬ 


pecially to the study of scientific facts and theories 
in their relation to philosophy (Le Cerveau et la 
Pensile, &c.). Finally, he has for some years past 
entered upon a new period, a dogmatic and theo¬ 
retical phase of which the first manifestation was 
his book upon Morals (Delagrave), and which 
now leads him to give us his metaphysics in this 
work on Final Causes. A fragment is also adver¬ 
tised of a History of Philosophy (Hachette), left 
unfinished by Fernand Papillon, a young and de¬ 
serving student who died three years ago; and who, 
after having been a fanatical believer in Positi¬ 
vism, applied himself to look for arguments in 
favour of Spiritualism from the natural sciences. 
Though he was possessed of remarkable intellec¬ 
tual gifts, the praises and the reputation secured 
to him by the unexpected support which he gave 
to orthodox and official philosophy were some¬ 
what exaggerated. 

I should not keep you properly informed of the 
intellectual movement if I confined my remarks 
to new publications, snd said nothing of any 
passing event of importance in the sphere of public 
instruction. At the Sorbonue, the departure of 
Mi Geffrey for Rome, to assume the directorship 
of the sefiool of French Archaeology, gives his 
chair to M. Fustel de Coulanges, who will under¬ 
take the History of Roman Institutions. We 
know from his fine book on La Cite Antique with 
what a profusion of science and talent he can 
treat such a subject. I must also point out the 
efforts that are being made on all sides to improve 
the education of girls. Besides the course of 
lectures established some time ago by M. Duruy 
at the Sorbonne, there are in the Salle St. Andris 
a complete number of literary and scientific courses 
under the management of M. G. Renaud, who 
himself teaches political and social economy there. 
In the same place M. Paul Albert gives brilliant 
lectures upon French literature, in which he dis¬ 
plays much talent, hut a talent wanting in warmth 
and sympathy. Other lectures for girls are given 
not far off, under the superintendence of Mdlle. 
Pouzadoux, among which we notice those on 
French literature by M. Sabatier, one of the most 
eminent Professors of the old Faculty of Theology 
at Strasbourg; and those on the History of Art, 
bv one of the subtlest and most sympathetic of 
our art-critics, one who is at the same time a 
charming poet, M. Lafenestre. These are favour¬ 
able symptoms. France is utterly destitute of an 
educated womanhood, and the education of women 
is one of the first national requirements of the 
present day. G. Moxod. 


SELECTED BOOKS. 

General Literature. 

Coleridge's Rime of the Ancient Mariner, illustrated by Gus¬ 
tave DorA Hamilton, Adams it Co. 

LENTiifcRic, C. Lea Yillea niortea du Golfe de Lyon. Paris : 
Plon. 5 fr. 

Martin, F. The History of Lloyd’s, and of Marine Insurance 
in Great Britain. Macmillan. 

Parker, J. H. The Archaeology of Rome. Part IV. .The 
Egyptian Obelisks. Oxford : Parker. 

White's Natural History of Selbome. Ed. Frank Buckland. 
Macmillan. 31*. 6d. 

History. 

Codex diplomatlcuB Saxonioe Rcgine 2. Till. 5. Bd. Leipzig : 

Giesecke & Devrient. 28 M. 20 Pf. 

DAHBOQLSRguE, Afonso, Commentaries of. Ed. W. de Gray 
Birch. Vol. I. Hakluyt Society. 

Droyhkv, J. G. Geschichte der preussiseben Polltik. 5. Thl. 

Friedrich der Grouse. 2. Bd. Leipzig : Veit. 13 M. 50 Pf. 
Hay, G. History of Arbroath to the Present Time. Arbroath : 
Buncle. 

Potthast, A. Regesta pontifleum Romanormn inde ab anno 
post Christum natum liy8-1304. Fasc. 13. Berlin : v. 
Decker. 10 M. 

Physical Science. 

Cooi.ey, W. D. Physical Geography; or. The Terraqueous 
Globe and it* Phenomena. Dulau & Co. 21*. 

Palmikri, L. The Eruption of Vesnviua in 1872. With an 
Introductory Sketch, by B. Mallett. Asher. 7*. 6d. 

Philology, $c. 

Ahron Barcelonita (Saec. xiii.), Sefer Ha-Chinnuch, liber prae- 
ceptormn mosaicormn. Berlin : A. Cohn. 7 M. 

Makt/ner, K. Altengliache Sprochproben. 2. Bd. Wiirter- 
buch. 8. Lfg. Berlin : Weidmann. 8 M. 00 Pf. 


CORRESPONDENCE . 

A FORGOTTEN CAMPAIGN OF CHARLES THE GREAT. 

London : December 27, 1875. 

Three months ago you kindly published a letter 
in which I suggested that any traveller who might 
find himself in Val Camonica with a day at his 
disposal would do well to copy an inscription 
existing in the church of San Bricio of Monno, 
purporting to relate to a march of Charles the 
Great through that region. 

I should be sorry to give needless trouble ; and 
I hope, therefore, you will now allow me to mention 
that, through the exertions of l)r. N. Bolognini, 
of Milan, a copy of the Monno inscription has 
been obtained. 

I intend to publish it, together with the inscrip¬ 
tion of San Giovanni di Monte Cala, and some 
interesting information as to other traces of the 
passage of the Emperor with an army through 
the Val Camonica and Giudicarie, in the May 
number of the Alpine Journal. 

Douglas W. Freshitbld. 


FEMALE CHAPLAINS IN THE TIME OF CHAUCER. 

School Hall, Bury St. Edmunds ; 

December 27, 1875. 

With reference to Chaucer's i’rologue, 164: 

“ Another Nonne with hire hadde sche. 

That was hire chapelcyne, and Preestes thre "— 

I find in the third volume of Tomek’s Dejiny 
Prasski (History of Prague), which appeared last 
midsummer, p. 232, the following: 

“In the church were the duties of the kustoska 
(cuetrix), and sometimes also of the mistokustoska 
(subcustrix), the kantorka (cantrix), and also the 
kaplanka (capellana).” 

This shows that, however rare female chaplains 
were in English nunneries, they were the rule in 
those of Bohemia. A. H. Wratislaw. 


A REJOINDER. 

Tata College, New Haven, Conn.: 

December 9, 1875. 

In his recently-published fourth volume of Chips, 
Professor Max Muller devotes to me the whole 
of the last article, “In Self-Defence.” To its 
“piquant justice” you called attention in advance 
of publication (Academy for October 9, p. 379) ; 
ana your later notice of the work (November 13) 
brings nothing either in explanation or in modifi¬ 
cation of the phrase. As hosts of Englishmen to 
whom my works do not find access will be influ¬ 
enced by your judgment of the character of the 
article, I think I have the right to ask that you 
admit to your columns some brief statements on 
my part in relation to it. 

In my reply in the Contemporary Review (and 
later in the Deutsche Rundschau) to the preced¬ 
ing article of the same volume, I attributed some 
of Mr. Muller’s mistaken representations (as they 
appeared to me to be) of my opinions and style of 
argument to his acknowledged recent and partial 
acquaintance with my works, and plainly inti¬ 
mated that I thought he ought to read, or read 
with more care, what he criticised so sweepingly 
and condemned so absolutely. Referring to this, 
Mr. Muller now says (pp. 483-4): “ I had not 
even read his books before, and he blames me se¬ 
verely for that neglect, bluntly asking me why I. 
had not read them.” The same statement is 
repeated many times, in various forms; and the 
public are told (p. 501), after everything of mine 
has been answered, that “ alas I there is still a 
page bristling with challenges.” The page re¬ 
ferred to is 728 of the Contemporary for last 
April, and I invite anyone’s comparison of it with 
Mr. Muller's exhibition of its spirit. 

The same demand, if it be a demand, I cannot 
forbear still to urge. If Mr. Muller had noticed 
the context of the series of examples which 
(p. 484) he quotes as sufficient to justify anyone 
in rejecting the volume that contained them as 
not worth reading, he would have seen that there 
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was no implication whatever of an etymological 
connexion between '‘light, alight, and delight 
These examples were offered to show that “ it 
gives us no manner of trouble to separate words 
which ought, according to the usual analogies of 
the language, to stand in a near relation of mean¬ 
ing together; ” and such as have no real relation¬ 
ship, but only a false semblance of one, were 
even better suited to my purpose than others. 
Again, after explaining the character and in¬ 
tent of my criticism of Steinthal, I said: “ that 
there were any personalities in it, I utterly deny; 
it was an argument throughout, if a polemical 
one; it addressed itself only to the opinions it 
opposed, and the considerations by which these 
ware supported.” Mr. MUller, in his haste, quotes 
a clause of this sentence (in its German version), 
and interprets it thus: “ He declares in so many 
words that he was never personal; ” and he refers 
to it later (p. 534) as “ the whining and whim¬ 
pering assurance now made by the American pro¬ 
fessor, that he never in his life said anything 
personal or offensive.” Again, Mr. Muller more 
than once gives in quotation-marks, as if in my 
words, what is in fact onlv his own version of my 
meaning : take as example the clause “ he is a 
Jew, and wanted to stand up for the Shemites ” 
(p. 533), and compare it with what I actually 
said on the page referred to; or the travesty of 
one of my sentences which he permits himself on 
page 503, without a hint to his readers of what he 
is doing. Yet again, he catches up a phrase, 
“ simple-minded consciousness of rectitude," once 
dropped by me in banter (Or. and Ling. Studies, 
i. 263), and uses it over and over again, as if I had 
somewhere seriously applied it to myself. Once 
more, extracting from the German of the Rund¬ 
schau. a word, gegeniiber, used by the translator 
of my Lectures (Dr. Jolly) to render “ so far 
as concerns ” (and, I believe, properly so used), 
he turns it back into “ as opposed to " (the italics 
are his own), and then contrasts this mistransla¬ 
tion with its remote English original, in order to 
convict me of “ garbling.” 

When endeavouring to show that I had misre¬ 
presented his teachings as to the agency of man 
in the making of language, Mr. Miiller says 
{page 493) :—“ When I look back on what I 
wrote many years ago, after having carefully 
weighed all that has been written on the subject 
during the last fifteen years, I am glad to find 
that I can repeat every word I then wrote without 
a single change or qualification.” And he appends 
a long extract from his first series of Lectures, of 
which the concluding sentence runs thusBut 
though it is easy to show that language cannot be 
changed or moulded by the taste, the fancy, or 
genius of man, it is nevertheless through the 
instrumentality of man alone that language c<m be 
ehemged." The words which I have italicised 
contain, so far as I know, the nearest approach to 
be found in Mr. Muller’s works to the doctrine 
which I have always held and defended, that lan¬ 
guage is made and changed, not only through the 
instrumentality, but by the actual agency, of men; 
but those words do not stand in the edition of the 
Lectures which I criticised: instead of them we 
read “ it is very difficult to explain what ceruses the 
growth of language .” I find the substitution in 
the sixth edition (1871); whether it was made 
any earlier I have not the means of determining. 

Toward the end Mr. Muller explains himself 
thns:— 

“ It was because I thought Professor Whitney 
capable of rendering useful sorrice to the science of 
language in America that I forbore so long, that I 
never for years noticed his intentional rudeness and 
arrogance, that I received him, when he called on me 
at Oxford, with perfect civility, that I assisted him 
when ho wanted my help in procuring copies of MSS. 
at Oxford. I could well afford to forgot what had 
happened,” &c. 

Mr. Muller should have said here “what was 
going to happen.” For the last time when I had 
the honour of receiving or of being received by 


him was in November, 1856, nineteen years ago, 
before either of ns had ever written a word on 
the “ Science of Language; ” and it was not 
before 1865 that I began the' series of persecu¬ 
tions of which he now complains. Meanwhile, I 
had, at his request, in 1861, supported heartily 
his application for the Boden Prolessorship; and 
later (1864) I aided, as the friend of both parties, 
in bringing about a good understanding between 
him and his American publisher. 

So little personal feeling have I combined with 
my objections to some of Mr. Muller’s views and 
arguments, that, down to even the present time, I 
should have applied to him with confidence for 
any slight acts of professional assistance like that 
to which he refers (he kindly found me, in 1867, a 
young scholar who, for so many shillings an hour, 
was willing to make for me a collation of an in¬ 
complete MS.) ; as I should have been most happy 
to do him even ft much greater service in return. 
Less than this would, it seems to me, be an offence 
against the esprit de corps which ought to exist 
among Sanskritists. 

Mr. Miiller is moved to his arraignment of me 
by the fact that I have “cleverly changed the 
venue, and brought my case before a tribunal 
where forensic skill was far more likely to carry 
the day than complicated evidence that could be 
appreciated by a special jury only ” (p. 645). I do 
not know whether by the new and incompetent 
tribunal to which 1 have now appealed he means 
the naturalists, Darwinian or otherwise, to whom 
my paper on “ Darwinism and Language ” is to be 
regarded as addressed, or the general British public 
before whom I came for the first time (in that 
particular way) in the Contemporary. Because 
Mr. George Darwin, quite without my knowledge, 
as he will testify, reported my views on a certain 
point in the review just mentioned, I am accused 
(p. 535) of having “ actually got possession of the 
pen of the son, fondly trusting it would carry 
with it the weight of the father.” The suggestion 
of any possible literary or scientific tribunal where 
Mr. Sfiiller’s “ name is hardly known,” and of my 
possessing a “ forensic skill ” to which he can lay 
no claim, will be regarded by both bis friends and 
mine as either a piece of pleasantry or the extreme 
of modest self-depreciation on his part. 

I cease, not for lack of material (for I seem to 
find it on every page and in every paragraph), but 
because I fear to exhaust your patience and that 
of your readers with a discussion so personal. 
Since the severe lesson which Mr. Miiller reads 
me (p. 527) on my ignorance of the British uses 
of English words, I do not venture to take excep¬ 
tion to your commendation of the “ piquant 
justice” of his article; I only assert with con¬ 
fidence that it does not satisfy any of the definitions 
understood in America as belonging to the word 
justice. 

I will take the liberty of adding that I am 
ready to submit Mr. Muller’s twenty points, 
“ principal bones of contention between ” us, to 
the judgment of his personal friends, instead of 
mine, if he can find three who are willing to take 
them into serious consideration; I should only, 
in that case, expect to he allowed to present a 
brief to the court. \V. D. Whitney. 


THESEUS OK HERMES? 

Dublin, December 21, 1875. 

I was wrong in saying that there was no doubt 
about the attribution of the archaic figure in the 
Acropolis. Still I cannot see that Mr. Murray’s 
arguments ought either to establish his opinion, or 
change mine. He says rightly that Pausanias is 
not explicit as to the position of the hull in 
the votive offering, hut surely the alternatives 
suggested by Mr. Murray are the very positions 
which the bull can hardly have occupied. He pro¬ 
poses to- compare the vases on which the subject 
occurs. This is, I think, a most unsafe proceeding, 
as may he shown in the present instance. Many 
archaic vases with this sort of subject represent 


the figures in violent action, and distorted attitudes. 
They also represent groups, or consecutive figures 
in relation to each other. Accordingly Mr. Murray 
thinks that this archaic offering might have repe- 
sented Theseus driving or sacrificing the bull 
(both groups with separate figures) ; he also 
suggests that he should have been depicted hold¬ 
ing the hull over his head (!) like Herakles on 
some vases. Such suggestions, made from vases, 
completely ignore the striking contrast shown by 
early sculpture, which as a rule, so far as I know, 
consisted of stiff, motionless, single figures. Hence 
it is that I feel convinced that Kalamis, or who¬ 
ever it was, if he wished to portray in marble 
Theseus and the hull which he sacrificed in the 
Acropolis, had no alternative, with the resources 
of his art as it was then developed, but to repre¬ 
sent a stiff conventional figure, carrying a con¬ 
ventional hull in a conventional manner, and so as 
to make up a single figure. He would no more 
have attempted a figure holding an enormous hull 
over his head, as Mr. Murray suggests, than he 
would have attempted to make to himself wings 
like Daedalus, and fiy through the air. Pausanias 
speaks of Theseus driving the bull from Marathon 
to Athens, some twenty-five miles; the artist 
probably conceived him carrying it up the steep 
rock to the place of sacrifice. 

As to the animal itself, it is most certainly a 
hull, and not a calf, if we look to the features 
which distinguish them ; and as to its size, it is a 
well-known principle in Greek art to represent 
animals in connexion with men smaller than they 
are in nature. Whether this was an artistic way 
of asserting the superior importance of the human 
figures, or whether it arose from a belief in the 
greater size of gods and heroes, I cannot telL Even 
the horses of the Parthenon frieze are far too 
small; so are the early swans which appear with 
Leda, and which are no larger than an ordinary 
duck or goose. I do not know the Hermes Erio- 
phorus at Wilton House, but have before me only 
the figure iu Conze’s Heroen, &c. (plate lxx.), 
which is very different from the figure of the 
Acropolis. The ram given on the second figure 
of this plate is, as I have observed, dispropor¬ 
tionately small. I have not seen the numerous 
vases of which Mr. Murray speaks, representing 
Theseus slaying the bull by Marathon, but know 
several where he slays the Minotaur, which, 
though supposed to he a terrible monster, is 
smaller than the hero. On the figure given in 
Oonze (plate lxx.), the Theseus is bearded, and this 
disposes of Mr. Murray’s objection that the early 
Hermes is bearded, while the Theseus is not. 
To sum up:—Pausanias tells us that the Mara- 
thonians dedicated a Theseus on the Acropolis in 
regard to the legend of the Marathonian bull. 
We have found an archaic figure with a bull there. 
It has no features inconsistent with Theseus. 
This appeal's to me good evidence for calling it 
the Marathonian offering. Mr. Murray thinks it 
is a Hermes, because Hermes sometimes carries 4 
ram, though we know of no such statue on the 
Acropolis, and though the statue before us is not 
a Kriopliorus. 

As to Heydemann's hook on the fragments at 
Athens, 1 know it to my cost, and hope Mr. 
Murray will not expect to thread his way through 
them with its aid. The Tower of the Winds is 
now empty, and in the other places the antiquities, 
which are not generally numbered, have been dis¬ 
turbed and their places changed. I found the 
book almost useless, though probably very care¬ 
fully done at the time. I will only add that no 
less an authority than M. Emile Burnouf sets 
down the disputed figure as Theseus. 

J. P. Mahatft. 


Don Francisco Caminkro has in preparation a 
work entitled Est'ndios Jliblicos, which will in®”™ 6 
a new version of the Book of Job translated di¬ 
rectly from the Hebrew. He holds the hook o 
be historical in all its parts. 
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APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

SiTTlDAT, J»n. 1, 3 p.m. Roynl Institution : “ On Experi¬ 
mental Electricity,” by Prof. 
Tyndall. 

Max day, Jan. 8, 5 p.m. Mnsical Association Consider¬ 
ations on the History of Ec¬ 
clesiastical Music in Western 
Europe,” by Sir F.GoreOuselcy. 
„ London Institution: “ On the 
Study of English Literature,” 
by Prof. Morley. 

„ British Architects : “ On the Lan¬ 

tern of Ely Cathedral,” by E. 
Reynolds Rowe. 

TriHHY, Jan. 4, 3 p.m. Royal Institution : “ On Experi¬ 
mental Electricity,” by Prof. 
Tyndall. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: “ On Ceratodus and 
Chvnaera, and the Classifica¬ 
tion of Fishes,” by Prof. Hux¬ 
ley ; “ Description of the Skull 
of a species of Xiphodon, Cuvier,” 
by Prof. W. H. Flower; “On a 
new Ziphioid Whale,” by Dr. J. 
von Haast. 

„ Biblical Archaeology : “ On a new 
Cypriote Inscription,” by D. 
Pierides; “ On the Creation 
Tablet, and the First Institu¬ 
tion of the Sibbath,” by H. Fox 
Talbot; “ On the number of the 
Jews in all Ages,” by the Rev. 
J. Miller; “ On a Grammar of 
the Himyaritic Language,” by 
Captain F. W. Prideaux ; “ On 
the Chaldean Account of the 
Tower of Babel,” by W. St. C. 
Boecawen; “ Remarks upon a 
Hieroglyphic Inscription of 
Darina at El-Khargeh,” and 
“Note on the Obelisk at 
Xanthns,” by Dr. S. Birch. 
WiOrsKSBAT, J«n, 5, 7 p.m. Entomological. 

6 p.zn. Geological. Microscopical. Ar¬ 

chaeological Association. 

TmmsDAY, Jan. 6, 3 p.m. Royal Institution : “ On Experi¬ 

mental Electricity,” by Pro¬ 
fessor Tyndall. 

7 p.m. London Institution ; “ On the 

anti-Napolconic Revolution in 
Europe,” by Prof. Seeley. 

8 p.m. Geologists’ Association. 

8.30p.m. Royal: “On the Expansion of 

Sea-water by Heat,” by T. E. 
Thorpe and A. W. RUcker; I 
“On the Action of Light on 
Tellurium,” by Prof. W. G. 
Adams ; “ On the Refraction of 
Sound by the Atmosphere,” by 
O. Reynolds. 


SCIENCE. 

Elememit of Human Physiology. By D. L. 
Hermann, Professor of Physiology in the 
University of Zurich. Translated from 
the fifth German Edition by Arthur 
Gamgee, M.D., F.R.S., &c. (London: 
Smith, Elder & Co., 1875.) 

Well-nigh forty years have elapsed since 
Dr. Baly introduced the first volume of 
Muller’s great work to English readers; yet 
it is scarcely too much to say, that, not¬ 
withstanding the changes which have been 
wrought in all branches of the science since 
the year 1837, the main current of physio¬ 
logical teaching in our schools has continued 
to flow in the channels marked out by the 
illnstrions Berlin professor. Muller has 
sometimes been called the father of experi¬ 
mental physiology. How mistaken this 
estimate of his position really is, has been 
pointed ont by one of the most distinguished 
of his pupils:— 

“Mailer,” he says, “was no more an experi¬ 
mentalist than Haller; nay, the tendencies of ex¬ 
perimental physiology, as represented in France 
W Magendie and Legallois, inspired him with a 
derided feeling of repugnance. He used to ac¬ 
count for his dislike by urging objections against 
the method employed, and against the trust¬ 
worthiness of the results obtained; hut there can 
hardly be a doubt that his antipathy was, to a 
large extent, of purely aesthetic origin.” 

Whatever may have been his motives, the 
bent of his mind lay towards the study of 
function through structure; and, in the 
latter part of his life, he became more and 


more exclusively devoted to morphological 
research, less and less disposed, not merely 
to prosecute physiological enquiry, hut even 
to take stock of the harvest reaped by his 
former pupils in the field which he had at 
one time cultivated with assiduous zeal. 

The continued pre-eminence of the ana¬ 
tomical point of view in this country was 
powerfully aided by the great development 
of histological investigation all over Europe. 
The supply of good microscopes at moderate 
prices placed the instrument of research 
within the reach of all; while the absence of 
suitable laboratories and appliances for ex¬ 
perimental work helped to turn the energies 
of English physiologists almost exclusively 
into the groove of minute anatomy. The 
justly-admired Physiological Anatomy and 
Physiology of Man of Todd and Bowman— 
the first volume of which was completed in 
1845, the second in 1856—may fairly be re¬ 
garded as the representative text-hook of 
this period; and there can hardly be a doubt 
that the universal recognition of its merits 
contributed in some degree to maintain the 
popularity of anatomical research, and, in 
like measure, to discourage the introduction 
of those experimental methods by which, 
in other countries, physiology was being 
gradually transformed. 

During the last few years, however, there 
have been many signs of coming change. 
Laboratories have sprung up here and there; 
original investigation has taken a fresh 
start; the teaching of physiology is begin¬ 
ning to claim the independent dignity which 
belongs to it, and is no longer oontent to 
serve as a mere stepping-stone, in a tech¬ 
nical curriculum, between the facts of struc¬ 
ture and the doctrines of pathology. The 
publication of the Handbook for the Physio¬ 
logical Laboratory, under the auspices of Dr. 
Burdon Sanderson, in attempting to satisfy a 
growing need, furnished decided proof of 
its existence. More than one praiseworthy 
endeavour has likewise been made to adapt 
onr systematic manuals to the requirements 
of a new generation. But such attempts, 
however painstaking, are seldom wholly 
successful. In a science which has not yet 
crystallised into its final form, and whose 
high complexity renders it peculiarly sen¬ 
sitive to all variations in the subordinate and 
simpler sciences, accumulated discoveries, 
when they reach a certain point, invariably 
compel a change of front. The mere incor¬ 
poration of new results and views, however 
skilfully it may be done, is not enough; the 
old skins refuse to adapt themselves to the 
new wine poured into them. 

There is more than one eminent physio¬ 
logist in this country, a systematic treatise 
from whose pen would have been gladly 
welcomed. It is true that the labour of 
producing such a treatise may seem, perhaps 
not unnaturally, irksome to men whose time 
and energy may he more profitably em¬ 
ployed in widening the boundaries of their 
science than in giving an air of syste¬ 
matic completeness to a science which is 
still far from having reached maturity. One 
feels all the more obliged to Dr. Gamgee for 
putting a manual like that of Hermann with¬ 
in reach of the average student. 

One glance is enough to show that the 
present work is very different in plan from 


all its predecessors. We miss Bichat’s old 
division of the functions into animal and 
vegetal; we find all deductions from 
anatomy, human and comparative, normal 
and morbid, thrown into a subordinate posi¬ 
tion ; we recognise ideas and language with 
which we are more familiar in treatises on 
physics and chemistry than in biological 
text-hooks. Indeed, this is perhaps the first 
book of the kind which fully reflects the 
modifying influence which the progress of 
the physical sciences during the last twenty 
or thirty years has exerted on contemporary 
physiology. That influence may possibly 
turn out to he more superficial and less 
permanent than we are, at present, inclined 
to suppose. The day when all the pheno¬ 
mena presented by the living organism shall 
have been resolved into problems of mole¬ 
cular physics may still be far off. But there 
can be no question that the application of 
the precise methods of physical enquiry, 
and the introduction of those views with 
regard to the constitution of matter 
and the mutations of energy which govern 
our modem conceptions of the universe, 
have enriched physiology with results 
greater in amount and valae than any 
of the doctrines by which it has hitherto- 
been swayed. The gain, however, is not 
without a corresponding loss. It involves 
an arbitrary subordination—almost a sup¬ 
pression—of one whole aspect, and that the 
most special aspect, of the subject. Oar- 
attention is concentrated by the exigencies 
of our method on the physico-chemical phe¬ 
nomena which go on in the body, or on such 
phenomena as may be presumed, though 
not certainly known, to he of this nature. 
But we remain aware of something beyond, 
something that we fail to touch. The chapter 
on “ Generation and Development ” in Her¬ 
mann’s manual takes up only about fifty pages 
out of 600 ; yet it is separated from the- 
remainder of the work by a deep chasm. 
Until this chasm is bridged over, until we 
can discern the connexion between the acti¬ 
vities of the completed organism and those 
facts of birth and development which are 
still presented to us as a bald catalogue of 
successive changes in the form, size, and 
arrangement of parts, physiology cannot be 
finally systematised, cannot be looked at as 
a whole. 

Whatever the merit or demerit of its gene¬ 
ral plan, Hermann’s book is a store-house of 
condensed information, admirably arranged. 
But a considerable degree of preliminary 
knowledge is taken for granted. The reader 
is supposed to be familiar with the main 
facts of chemistry, physics, and anatomy (in¬ 
cluding histology). Moreover, there are 
hardly any illustrations. For the more ad¬ 
vanced learner, who is tolerably well grounded 
in science, and who has the privilege ef 
attending the lectures and demonstrations of 
a competent teacher, the book is well adapted. 
But many of our students are by no means 
well off, either as regards previous instruc¬ 
tion or opportunities for gaining physio¬ 
logical knowledge; and there is some reason 
to fear that they may exhibit intellectual 
symptoms of a curious and undesirable kind, 
after trying to assimilate such concentrated 
pabulum as is offered to them here. 

The labour of rendering Hermann’s work 
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into readable English must have been great; 
and, so far as one is able to judge after a 
close comparison of several chapters with 
the original, it has been ungrudgingly be¬ 
stowed. One of the disadvantages inci¬ 
dental to an immigration of new ideas from 
abroad is the necessity of finding words to 
fit them. The translator has been fully 
alive to his responsibility in the matter of 
introducing “ new expressions, which will 
probably find a place in the scientific nomen¬ 
clature of the language.” Those who have 
done work of a similar kind will be the most 
ready to make allowance for some want of 
flexibility, for occasional crudities and even 
errors. Such happy renderings as “ liminal 
intensity ’’for “ Schivellenwertli” do not come 
at call; but one may be allowed to regret that 
terms like “ Stoffwechsel ” and “ Arbe.itsor - 
gan ”—terms continually recurring—should 
not have met with any neater equivalents 
than “ exchange of matter ” and “ organ of 
work.” E. Buchanan Baxter. 


The Book of Fenagh, in Irish and English. 
Revised, Indexed, and copiously Annotated 
by W. M. Hennessy, M.R.I.A., and done 
into English by D. H. Kelly, M.R.I.A. 
(Dublin: Thom, 1875.) 

The Book of Fenagh is of local interest only. 
It is a confused jumble of legendary his¬ 
tory, of historical and ecclesiastical poetry, 
relating most of it to St. Caillin,' the 
founder and patron of the Abbey of Fenagh, 
and the MS. preserved owes its name to the 
fact of its being at Fenagh. Its fate before 
it came into the hands of Dr. Conroy, the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Ardagh, in 
whose possession it now is, was a strange 
one. It seems, at the beginning of this 
century, to have been the property of a 
parish priest of Kilronan, who is repre¬ 
sented as “ a man of sadly intemperate 
habits.” “ He used to eke out his slender 
dues by sending out the holy book for a 
small gratuity to be used by anyone who 
wished, by swearing upon it, to clear him¬ 
self from any imputation, or to render any 
agreement especially binding by having an 
attestation upon it; for the simple peasantry 
looked upon such an oath or attestation as 
awfully binding, and its violation sure to be 
attended with terrible retribution to the vio¬ 
lators.” The story is characteristic of Ire¬ 
land ; but ancient Ireland must have been 
even richer in superstitions, and we meet 
with very odd ones here and there in the 
Book of Fenagh ; among others, an incanta¬ 
tion of the “ Druids ” of ancient Ireland, so 
obscene that the editor has not even given 
us a Latin translation of it (p. 115). It is 
in no way flattering to the “ pre-Christian 
civilisation of Ireland,” which so many Irish 
writers, destitute of the critical spirit, still 
daily picture in such glowing colours. We 
know what numberless relics there are of 
the Infant Jesus and the Virgin Mary; 
ancient Ireland had its share of them : the 
“ dribble-cloth of Jesus ”—“ a cloth which 
the Virgin Mary made with her own hands, 
and used to be around Jesus when Ho was 
being fed in his infancy,” and was brought 
from Rome by St. Caillin. The most ancient 
MS. of the Book of Fenagh is dated 1516, 
but* judging by the contents, the Book 


itself seems to have been compiled about 
1300 a.d. The text has been carefully 
edited and annotated by a very able philo¬ 
logist, Mr. Hennessy ; but the Introduction, 
which consists of a few pages only, might 
with advantage have been longer, and should 
have included some account of the contents 
of the Book of Fenagh, and its most charac¬ 
teristic passages. H. Gaidoz. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

METEOROLOGY. 

The Treasury Enquiry into Meteorology. —In 
his presidential address to the Royal Society, Dr. 
Hooker made the first public announcement of the 
objects of this enquiry'. They are, generally 
speaking, as follows:—(1) How far have the 
statistics hitherto collected led to the discovery or 
confirmation of any meteorological laws ? (2) 

How far have the principles on which storm 
warnings are given been justified by the results ? 

(3) How far is the appropriation of a large sum 
of public money in aid of meteorology justified ? 

(4) On what system should public expenditure 
for the science be best administered P We may 
express the hope that the enquiry will establish, 
once for all, what is to be the relation of the 
Government to the science, and whether or not 
meteorological societies and private investigators 
are to receive any pecuniary aid from Parliament. 

The International Exhibition of Scientific Appa¬ 
ratus. —The arrangements for this undertaking are 
making satisfactory progress. The Science and 
Art Department, in the course of the autumn, sent 
Captain Festing and Mr. Lockver on a tour to the 
continental universities and institutions, and the 
result has been a most encouraging assurance of 
co-operation in all quarters: so that we may hope 
that the exhibition will be a real success in the 
way of bringing together a really typical collection 
of scientific appliances from the earliest periods. 

Report of the Kew Committee for 1875.—This 
report shows a very great degree of activity in the 
Observatory, and differs materially from all its 
predecessors in that it contains as an Appendix a 
notice of the results of the Absolute Magnetic 
Determinations for the year ending September 30, 
1875—a practice which it is intended to continue. 
As regards the regular work there is nothing new 
to remark, but the verification department has 
been very busy, and the result indicates a growing 
demand for accurate instruments. We need only 
quote the following statement showing the fees 
paid for the verification of barometers and thermo¬ 
meters during the three years 1873-5:— 



Barometers. 

Thermometers. 

Total. 


1873 

£72 

5 

0 

110 17 

6 

183 

2 

6 

1874 

55 

10 

0 

157 16 

0 

213 

6 

0 

1875 

88 

7 

0 

214 17 

0 

303 

4 

0 


“ The increase has been mainly under the head of 
instruments received from opticians. 

“ The committee have it in contemplation to im¬ 
prove the utility of Kew for the verification of instru¬ 
ments by opening an office in London for their receipt, 
so as to relieve opticians from the trouble of sending 
the instruments to Kew and fetching them back 
again.” 

We may fairlv anticipate an increased activity for 
the Kew stall'from this last measure. 

Climate of Denmark. —In the Austrian Journal 
for December 1, Dr. Hann gives a resume of the 
two five-yearly summaries of the reports from 
Danish stations which have been published by M. 
P. La Cour. These stations belong to the system 
organised by the Agricultural Society (Landhuus- 
holdnings Selskab), under the management of 
MM. Fjord and La Cour, previous to the es¬ 
tablishment of the central institute under Captain 
Hoffmeyer. The discussion of the observations, 
as far as they go, is most careful, and the results 
as to temperature, rain, and wind very interesting, 
but as regards the barometer, the only two stations 


which maintained observations with that instru¬ 
ment during the whole decade were Copenhagen 
and Naesgaard in Falster. 

Meteorology of Noncay. —Professor Mohn's 
“ Oversigt ” for 1874 has just reached us. It con¬ 
tains mean results for temperature and rainfall 
for several stations. The total number of the 
stations is now forty-one, and by the liberality of 
the Storthing, which has given an increased vote 
to the Meteorological Institute, this number will 
shortly be increased to fifty. We can most 
heartily congratulate Professor Mohn on his in¬ 
creasing sphere of operations. 

Marine Meteorology in France. —Our readers 
will be glad to hear that at last the French are 
about to undertake the study of maritime meteor¬ 
ology. An office for this purpose has been opened 
at the Ddpot desCartes et Plans, and the gentleman 
placed at its head, M. Charles Ploix, is already 
very well known in the science from his own in¬ 
dependent investigations and from his having pre¬ 
pared the French edition of Maury's Sailing 
Directions. We can only express our warmest 
sympathy for the success of this measure, which has 
been so long deferred. 

M. Brault's Wind Charts. —The Revue Maritime 
et Colonials for December reproduces M. Brault’s 
paper, read before the late geographical conference 
at Paris in explanation of his charts which were 
noticed in the Academy of November 6. His 
method is to give a polygon or star as in other 
wind charts, the length of the points being pro¬ 
portional to the frequency of the particular 
direction of wind. The new feature of these 
charts, the force of the wind, is indicated by an 
ingenious device, by the intensity of shading of 
the shaft of the radius forming the point of the 
star. The shaft is shaded differently in different 
sections, showing the proportion of winds of each 
degree of force which may be expected to blow in 
that particular direction. The charts are only 
quarterly, and for the Atlantic; the author had 
not sufficient materials for the construction of 
monthly charts. At the conclusion of the paper 
M. Brault makes an earnest appeal for real 
conjoint action between the different maritime 
nations, so that the materials in existence in each 
country should be rendered accessible to any one 
who wishes to undertake a comprehensive investi¬ 
gation. This is one of the grand practical pro¬ 
blems of Meteorology at present. Observers 
furnish materials copiously: scientific men are 
ready to discuss these materials; but how are we 
to bring either the mountain to Mahomet or 
Mahomet to the mountain ? 

Mathematical Theories of Meteorology. —The 
recent numbers of the Revue Maritime et Coloninle 
have contained occasional papers by Captain 
Ansart of the French navy, more especially one 
on “ Barometrie ” (sic) in the November number, 
and one on Anemology in that for December: this 
latter part containing also a paper by Lieutenant 
Antoine on the character ana shape of storms in 
these latitudes. These discussions are of consi¬ 
derable interest, though the conclusions may not 
all be accepted. We need only draw the attention 
of our readers to their publication. 

The Italian Instructions for Meteorology. —Pro¬ 
fessor Oantoni’s instructions, issued in 1874, have 
only just reached us; they refer almost entirely to 
instrumental questions. As regards hygrometry 
he recommends the employment of a mechanical 
arrangement to produce artificial agitation of the 
air about the wet bulb. In the matter of anemo- 
metry an appliance is mentioned for indicating the 
direction of atmospherical currents at high levels, 
in the shape of the nephoscope of Herr Braun, 
S.J., which was described in the Austrian Journal 
for Meteorology for 1874. The force of the wind 
is given by a scale of 0—4. The outfit of the 
stations comprises also an atmometer and a Boh- 
nenberger's electroscope. A comment on the de¬ 
mand made in some quarters for the immediate 
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adoption of absolute uniformity in hours of 
observation is to be found in the fact that the 
Italians recommend 9.3.9, a combination not gene- 
rsflv accepted in northern countries. 

The Netv Russian Barometer. —In the Bulletin 
of the Academy of St. Petersburg for October f> 
Professor Wild gives an account of the new 
syphon barometer which he has devised for use at 
the Russian stations. The instrument does not 
offer much resemblance to a Gay Lussac s 
barometer, as the two less of the syphon are 
simply tubes inserted into the cover of the cistern, 
which is of course hermetically closed. The gTeat 
advantage claimed for the new instrument is that 
(he reading at each end of the mercurial column 
is carried out after a similar method, which is not 
the case in Fortin’s barometer, as is well known. 
Professor Wild insists on the necessity of causing 
the mercury to rise slightly in both legs just 
before the observation, in order to reduce the irre¬ 
gularities of capillary action. The new instrument 
u practically easier to transport and fill than a 
Fortin, but on the other hand it is somewhat 
heavier and is more costly. It is considered, how¬ 
ever, that these defects are more than counter- 
taianced by its advantages. 


GEOLOGY. 

Is 1*29 the late Professor Phillips, then resident 
at York, issued the first part of his well-known 
IUiatrations of the Geology of Yorkshire, em¬ 
bracing a description of the strata and organic 
remains of the coast-sections. Six years later the 
*cond edition of the work appeared, and now, 
after a lapse of forty years, a third edition lies 
More us. In its recently-published form it re¬ 
presents the final labours of Professor Phillips, and 
embodies the results of his geological visits to the 
Yorkshire coast up to as late a date as 1873. That 
» complete revision of the work was needed is 
evident on considering the great advances in our 
knowledge since the appearance of the last edition. 
The denudation of parts of the coast by the action 
of the sea has exposed fresh sections; the strati- 
iTaphical relations of many of the beds have come 
to be better understood; our knowledge of the 
drift deposits has been completely revolutionised ; 
the palaeontology of the secondary rocks has 
been carefully worked out by several naturalists; 
while the mineral products’ of certain districts, 
especially the iron-ores of Cleveland, have been 
unexpectedly developed to an enormous extent. 
Mindful of all this, we must admit that the re¬ 
vision of the work was hy no means an easy task; 
yet the task had been well-nigh accomplished at 
tie time of Professor Phillips’s death. Fortunately 
the work has found a most able editor in Mr. 
Etheridge, whose extensive knowledge of British 
fossils, especially of their distribution and syn¬ 
onymy, has been of the greatest service in com¬ 
pleting the present edition. The old map of 
Eastern Yorkshire, which was almost obsolete, 
has been replaced by one prepared from Phillips's 
general map of the county, published in 1853. 
-Mr. Gwvn Jeffreys has revised the nomenclature 
of the shells of the Bridlington Crag, now no 
longer accessible; Professor Rupert Jones has 
contributed a list of the Oolitic Foraminifera of 
Britain; and Mr. Whitaker, with his wide know¬ 
ledge of geological literature, has appended a 
complete local bibliography. We should like to 
have seen some of the figures of fossils re-engraved, 
but it could perhaps hardly be expected that the 
expense of new plates would be incurred. It need 
scarcely he said that, as a guide to the geology of 
the Yorkshire coast the new edition of this work 
stands unrivalled. 

We understand that Mr. Etheridge’s great work 
on British Palaeontology, which has been for 
years in manuscript, will’ probably he printed at 
*n early date by the University of Oxford. The 
work represents years of research, and will be in¬ 
valuable to the practical palaeontologist; but it 
contains such dense masses of tabular matter— 


the tables, in fact, showing the distribution of 
every known British species—that its publication 
would be far too expensive an undertaking for 
private enterprise. Oxford, therefore, deserves the 
gratitude of geologists by rendering assistance to 
such an undertaking. 

It is interesting to note that the deposits of 
phosphorite, which are now largely worked in the 
South of France and have yielded a remarkable 
assemblage of mammalian remains, continue to 
attract the attention of French palaeontologists. 
M. Gaudry has recently communicated to the 
French Academy of Sciences a note in which he 
announces the occurrence of Edentata in the phos¬ 
phorite of Cavlus in the Department of Tarn-et- 
Garonne. Two specimens only have yet been 
discovered, but these are extremely characteristic 
phalanges. They are referred provisionally to the 
genus Aneylotherium, hut appear to represent a 
species distinct from the gigantic A. Pentelici, 
found at Pikermi. The Caylus fossil is much 
smaller and less specialised, and probably refer¬ 
able to an older fauna. It is described as A. 
priscum, and from the associated remains may he 
assigned to Lower Miocene or even Upper Eocene 
age. This is, therefore, the oldest known represen¬ 
tative of the order Edentata. 

Among other interesting mammalia from the 
French phosphorites M. Gaudry calls attention to 
the rare and anomalous pachyderm, described 
some years ago hy M. Gervais as Tajnridus hyra- 
cinus ; to the curious ruminant which has been 
named hy M. Pomel Lophiomery.v Chalaniati ; and 
to M. Gervais’ genus of pachyderms known as 
Chalicotherium, which is represented in the phos¬ 
phorite of Bach by a new species called C. modi¬ 
cum. This is the oldest known species of Chali- 
cotherium , and is smaller than C. maynum of the 
Middle Miocene, which in turn is smaller than 
its successor C. Goldfussii of Upper Miocene age. 
It is curious to note that the phosphorite 
fauna presents a mixture of forms referable to 
the Middle Eocene, Upper Eocene, and Lower 
Miocene periods; and yet more interesting to 
mark the variability in the character of the fossils, 
which would seem to point to the conclusion that 
the deposition of the mineral was a work of long 
duration. 

Some teeth and parts of lower jaws recently 
obtained from the phosphorite of Caylus are re¬ 
ferred by Professor Paul Gervais to a new species 
of Mac/utirodus, which he terms M. perarmatus. 
A general description of all the mammalian 
remains yielded by these remarkablo deposits is 
promised for the second part of Gervais' Zoologie 
et PaUontologie gbnirales. The same acute osteo- 
| logist has described in his Journal de Zoologie 
some remains of a new species of Palaeotherium 
from the “ calcaire grossier ” of Dampleux in the 
Department of Aisne. This occurrence affords 
additional proof that the palaeotherium, so com¬ 
mon in the gypseous deposits of the Paris basin, 
existed in earlier Eocene times, whence the new 
species has received the name of Pal. eocaenum. 

Ax essay on the brachyurous crustaceans of the 
famous tertiary deposits of the Vicentin has been 
published by Herr A. Bittner. In addition to 
several new species, the following new genera 
have been formed: — Hepatiscus, Micromaia, 
Periacanthus, Eumorphactaea and Palaeograpsus. 

A table shows the distribution of the Brachyura 
in Eocene and Oligocene formations in various 
parts of the world, hut it appears that of all these 
deposits the Vicentin beds enclose the richest 
crab-fauna. 

Ox previous occasions we have called attention 
to Von Hauer's Die Geologic mid ihre Anwendung 
auf die Kenntniss der Bodcnbeschaffenheit der 
Oesterr.- Ungar. Monarchic. That the work 
supplied a real want is sufficiently evident from 
the fact that a second edition has recently been 
issued. We refer to it at present, however, chiefly 
to call attention to the excellent little map which 


Von Ilauer has just issued as a companion to his 
text-book. The map is based on the work of the 
Geological Survey ot' Austria, and illustrates in 
very compact form the geological structure of the 
entire Empire. But as the scale is only 1 to 
2,010,000, it is, of course, far too small to exhibit 
in detail the subdivisions of the formations. 

We have received a copy of a Descriptive Cata¬ 
logue of the Petrological Collection in the In¬ 
dustrial and Technological Museum of Melbourne, 
prepared hy Mr. Ulrich, the curator. This ex¬ 
cellent catalogue contains not only descriptions of 
more than 500 specimens of Victorian rocks, but 
also copious notes on their petrological characters 
and mode of occurrence in the colony. The 
system of classification and the nomenclature are 
mainly those used in Zirkel's well-known Petro¬ 
graphic. 

With a little elasticity in our geological notes, 
they may he fairly stretched to cover a notice of 
the Reliquiae Aquitanicae, which is one of those 
works, now becoming numerous, that lie on the 
border-land between geology and archaeology. 
Commenced ten years ago, it has suffered unavoid¬ 
able delays in publication, but has recently been 
completed hy the issue of the seventeenth part. 
A melancholy interest clings to the work from the 
fact that neither of its original projectors, Mr. 
Henry Christy in England, and M. Edouard 
Lartet in France, has lived to see its completion. 
The work has nevertheless been brought to a 
successful issue by the energy of its accomplished 
editor, Professor llupert Jones; whilst we are in¬ 
debted for the handsome way in which it has 
been published to the liberality of Mr. Christy’s 
executors. In its completed form, the Reliquiae 
Aquitanicae. consists of a fine assemblage of essays 
and memoirs, contributed by many distinguished 
geologists, palaeontologists, archaeologists and 
naturalists. Light is thus thrown from several 
sources of illumination, but all converging to one 
focus—the history of the old cave-folk of Aqui- 
tania. 


PHILOLOGY. 

Hermathena. No. HI. 

This excellent series of papers has now reached 
a third year without showing any signs of ex¬ 
haustion. There is the same vigour and sobriety, 
and the same evidence of wide reading, not treated 
as something opposed to special study, hut as the 
complement ana corrective of it. The papers are 
the following. Dr. Richey “ On the Homeric 
Question ana the Teutonic Epics,” gives an in¬ 
teresting analysis of the relation between the 
Nibelungenlied and the older poems and stories. 
The conclusion as regards the Homeric question is 
only indicated. Dr. Richey discards the Wolfian 
supposition of a number of “ballads” strung 
together with an epic, and he is inclined to rest 
in this negative conclusion. “ If the Nibelungenlied 
had descended to us, unaccompanied hy any ex¬ 
ternal evidence,” most of the speculative criticism 
founded upon it would have been wrong. In any 
case an epic cannot be made to yield history. 

In a careful review of Dr. Caldwell's Dravidian 
Grammar, Dr. Atkinson shows that the value of 
that work is very much diminished hy the utter 
want of sound method, without which the minut¬ 
est knowledge is of little use for comparative 
grammar. 

In a paper called “ araiera,” Mr. Tyrrell explains 
the well known dfapiovs in Thuc. ii. 37 as “ not 
liable to fine,” “ looks which give pain as much as 
vSpts or aheia, only not actionable.” His other notes 
are chiefly on Latin authors, and are always in¬ 
teresting. Mr. Tyrrell and the contributors gene¬ 
rally hare the good habit of introducing specu¬ 
lative emendations with “ perhaps ” or “ possibly,” 
where a German or Dutch critic would say “ luce 
clarius ” or the like. 

It appears from a paper by Mr. Arthur Palmer, 
supported by an independent memoir from Mr. 
R. Ellis (the editor of Catullus), that ScaligeFs 
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Liber Cvjacianus of Catullus, Tibullus and Pro¬ 
pertius, has been rediscovered, having belonged to 
the late Mr. Henry Ellis Allen. The evidence 
seems conclusive of the identity of Mr. Allen's 
MS. with that described and used by Scaliger, the 
amount of agreement being far beyond that which 
subsists between the most nearly related MSS. 
Mr. Crosslev's “ Theocritea ” is a discursive essay, 
chiefly on the moral and religious aspects of 
his author. It is written in a popular manner, 
and keeps up the lively and readable character of 
the Hennathena. Dr. Henry has a paper on the 
word (/urge* (not a “ whirlpool,” he shows, but a 
“ flood,” poetically “ water and Dr. Ingram has 
one on dafia and dagdicis: in Pindar, showing that 
they always mean “ often,” and are not to be con¬ 
fused in any way with aga. Mr. Brady's “ No- 
tulae” include good notes on Soph. O. T. 772, 
Thuc. iii. 33 ( Kptia-rrovs ), and Juv. xiii. 147 ff.; 
and Mr. Palmer’s “ Aristophanica ” is a similar 
paper, chiefly emendations of a sound and instruc¬ 
tive kind. Philosophy is represented by a paper by 
Dr. Maguire on the “ Permanent and Transitory- 
Modes of Being in early Greek Philosophy.” Hi 
brings together the chief points in which this 
antithesis was manifested before it reached its 
most famous exposition in Plato. The three re¬ 
maining articles are mathematical. 


FINE ART. 

The Orphan of Pimlico, and other Sketches, 

Fragments, and Drawings. By William 

Makepeace Thackeray. With a Preface 

and Editorial Notes by Miss Thackeray. 

(London : Smith, Elder & Co., 1875.) 

Is a letter written a few months ago, de¬ 
scribing an album of facsimile drawings by 
some of our literary men, I mentioned two 
curious drawings of Thackeray’s, given me 
in Norwich by an old and valued friend of 
his. A whole volume of reproductions of 
similar sketches has just appeared under the 
above title. 

It is a privilege belonging rather to an 
English critio than to me to speak of 
Thackeray. Nevertheless, I take the liberty 
of recording in a few lines, written entirely 
from a French point of view, the thoughts 
which occurred to me as I turned over the 
pages of this book. To begin with, the 
facsimiles are superior in appearance to the 
woodcuts and etchings which illustrated 
Thackeray’s published works. The disco¬ 
very of what we call in French the “ pre¬ 
cedes ”—those modes of reproduction, that 
is, which transfer an original drawing directly 
on to a plate from which prints can be taken 
as from a wood block—is one of the triumphs 
of our age. In Paris the discovery excited 
a great deal of indignation. The engravers 
were afraid that it would hurt their trade, 
and the Academists groaned over the realism 
of such absolute reproduction. Nevertheless, 
good engravers, whose way of rendering the 
paintings and drawings of other artists dis¬ 
plays originality and learning, will find their 
ground still unoccupied, and the “ realism ” 
which has been made a red spectre to fearful 
minds is really only a tribute to absolute 
truth. The cuts with which Thackeray used 
to intersperse his books had one draw¬ 
back ; they were done by a man who, with 
the taste of an artist, it is true, had not by 
patient study of all its details technically 
fitted himself for the work. The sketches 
which fell from his pen, taken separately, 
were in themselves excellent, but when they 
passed into the hands of the engraver their 
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defects, whether with regard to form or to 
indication of values, became manifest. The 
finished engraving always tnmed out colder 
and less spirited than the rough sketch. It 
was the same, or nearly so, with the etchings 
engraved by Thackeray's own hand. The 
etching process appears simple and easy 
enough, but is, in reality, very deceptive. 

“ Use your needle on the varnish as you 
would your pen on a sheet of paper,” is the 
advice generally given to a painter who is 
being treaclrerously led into the tiap. The 
result is a very thin line ; and the bite of the 
acid, even when directed by a skilled hand, 
is not sufficient to thicken it, because the acid 
eats downwards into the metal, deepening 
but not widening the cut. When Thackeray 
came to Paris to study regularly for an 
artist, the exoellent practical advice which 
now everybody can give was not to be had. 
The only engravers then were line-engravers. 
Paul Huet, Eugene Delacroix, Celestin 
Nanteuil, who were to effect a splendid 
revival, the brilliancy of which lasts to this 
day, of the art of engraving among painters, 
were themselves in quest of the technical 
processes which had enabled Rembrandt, 
Claude Gelee, and the artists of the 
eighteenth century, to produce masterpieces 
of colour and effect in black and white. 
His etchings are only na’ives, whereas they 
might have been naives and full of colour 
as well. 

With reference to his stay in France, I 
must just add that I cannot make out which 
of our artists had any direct influence on 
Thackeray. In the little sepia drawings in 
my possession he is distinctly romaniique. 
In the book before me there is here and 
there, in his fat dressed-up women of the 
bourgeois class, something which reminds me 
of Henry Monnier’s caricatures, which were 
in great favour about the year 1830. 

On the whole, I must say that I prefer the 
original sketches lately published to the 
woodcuts and etchings with which he illus¬ 
trated his books, Vanity Fair, the Book of 
Snobs, &c., which I have often turned over 
in France. As I have already said, amateur 
artists are much more spontaneous, more 
natural, and more sure of their effect in their 
own private circle. 

This book is published by the writer’s 
daughter. Miss Thackeray says in the pre¬ 
face that some of the sketches have remained 
in the family, and that the others had been 
given away to friends. Thackeray himself 
set no great store by them. He burned or 
gave them to his children to play with when 
he had made a fair copy of them. These 
were done in his riper years. Those I saw 
before in England, which unfortunately have 
not been published, were done, on the con¬ 
trary, in his young days; consequently, in 
many cases they show greater boldness of 
thought, and the satirical touches are stronger 
and more striking. I remember a very 
clever, rough pencil sketch of a naked Cupid 
in profile. He has fared so well, has eaten 
and drunken and materially prospered to 
such an extent, that his belly, thighs, and 
cheeks are of the fattest; his little wings 
can carry him no longer, and he can no 
more flutter round the nymphs and the 
roses; he treads the ground like a vulgar 
mortal, and carries in his hand, as a drum- 
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major his cane, an arrow with a bottle cork' 
stuck on the point of it. 

“ The sketches,” says Miss Thackeray, “ as they 
are given here, are scarcely to be counted work. 
The hours which he spent upon his drawing-blocks 
and sketch-books brought no fatigue or weariness ; 
they were of endless interest and amusement to 
him, and rested him when he was tired. It was 
only when he came to etch upon steel or to draw 
for the engraver upon wood that he complained 
of effort and want of ease; and we used 
often to wish that his sketches could be given as 
they were first made, without the various trans¬ 
migrations of wood and steel and engraver's toil 
and printer's ink. Once or twice experiments 
were tried, but they never came to anything.” 

The “ precedes,” of which Thackeray 
could not guess, seeing they had not yet been 
invented, would in the present instance have 
fully satisfied him. Some of the plates, those 
engraved from the drawings, touched up 
with slight washes of colour, have at a dis¬ 
tance all the delicacy and transparency of the 
originals. 

Thackeray’s comic talent, his “comicality," 
to use an English expression, oftenest shows 
itself in distorted faces, limbs, and attitudes. 
That does not constitute him a real artist, but 
rather his observant eye, so quick to catch a 
distinctive physiognomy, a social and national 
type, and his ironical conception of cha¬ 
racteristic groups. “ Othello and Des- 
demona ” as real negroes is the one that 
pleases me best. “ Cassio is curiously like 
Dandy Jim of South Carolina.” Miss 
Thackeray thinks that this amusing and 
clever caricature was done in Charlestown 
during her father’s visit to America. Then, 
“Some Children at Play — A Lecture,” 
showing the two first rows of spectators or 
listeners, most of them sleeping, yawning or 
dreaming at the foot of the desk where 
Thackeray was delivering his first lectnre. 
Beneath, in his own handwriting, are these 
words, copied from a local paper:—“ The 
lecturer’s humour convulsed the audience 
with laughter.” “ The Mesmerizer ” is a sort 
of fantastic scene, both graceful and very 
biting. Becky Sharp is represented, stretched 
on a sofa, listening with a smile to the advice 
of Satan. Capital, too, is the sketch of “ Mr. 
Frederick Minchin ” practising his dancing 
alone, with all gravity, perplexity, and secret 
self-satisfaction. “ City ! City ! stee ! stee !” 
shows an observant eye for the patronising 
manners peculiar to omnibus conductors. 
His use of the clubs, diamonds, hearts, 
and spades, on playing cards, in compo¬ 
sition, produced some grotesque caricatures. 
These were, however, but the recreation of 
a moment. ‘ Far superior is the excellent, 
sketch of the interior of a railway carriage, 
in which sit Thackeray and Douglas Jerrolct, 
listening with the utmost gravity to an old 
gentleman, who says to the pretty and 
flighty Miss Wiggetts, “ I am sorry to see 
you so occupied, my dear, with that trivial 
paper Punch. . . . The conductors of tha.1, 
paper are Chartists, Deists, Atheists, Anar¬ 
chists, and Socialists. . . . &c.” Miss: 
Thackeray says that her father, travelling in 
company with Douglas Jerrold, did actual! y- 
overhear the above remarks. 

But I am afraid of discoursing at too great., 
length on a subject which my fellow-writer-s 
for the Academy must be so much more cap¬ 
able of handling than I am. I conclude nxy 
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article with the wish that another volume 
similar to this may, by the mutual agree¬ 
ment of all those who have drawings of 
Thackeray's in their possession, be published 
next year. It would be certain to be 
attended with the same success. 

Ph. Burtt. 


ms srsGisa gallkhiks or luca della robuia 

AND DONATELLO. 

Them is now some hope that the two Can/one 
by Donatello and Luca della Robbia, which have 
for so long lain in fragments in the National Mu¬ 
seum at Florence, will be built up and put 
together in the great hall. 

When a destructive tit seized the last Grand 
Duke and his advisers, and they tore down so 
much of the interior of Sa. Maria Novella and 
these two superb works of the Renaissance in the 
Cathedral, the Florentines were awakened from 
the usual apathy with which they regard such 
mswires, by the purchase of the Ctmforia, for¬ 
merly in Sa. Maria Novella, by the British Depart¬ 
ment of Science and Art. This purchase did not 
wodnee quite so great a sensation as that of the 
•hires in the Suez Canal has done; hut it awakened 
Florentines to some sense of their folly in perniit- 
cnmhe dilapidation of their churches by jobbers 
sad artists who thought only of their own miserable 
gain*. 

Both in Sa. Maria Novella and in the Cathedral 
the old work, taken down under the pretence that 
it was not in the prevalent style of the churches. 
wa« replaced by new ornamental masonry, sup¬ 
posed by Italian artists to be in the mediaeval 
style, hot which is in reality on a par with the 
worst carpenter gothic of the worst professors of 
that branch of design. The interiors both of the 
Cathedral and of Sa. Maria Novella have been 
injured beyond repair. 

When the two famous cant or ie were taken 
down the ruthless destroyers did not, so far ns is 
now known, make drawings or memoranda of any 
kind by which the fragments could be put together 
again. This carelessness has been remedied by | 
If. Arraand, an eminent French architect, who has 
provided an outline by the help of which these 
no hie specimens of the genius of two of the greatest 
artists of the Renaissance may again be built up. 
Happily most of the fragments are in good order, 
and there is not much wanting to make both 
works complete. 

When they are put up good will come out of 
eril. They were too high in the Cathedral, where 
it is much too dark for works of sculpture to be 
seen to any advantage. In the National Museum 
they will he fittingly seen, and their beauties may 
be studied and appreciated by lovers of art. The 
Florentines may rejoice that they have an oppor¬ 
tunity of repairing the barbarous act of those who 
removed these superb works from their original 
places. The admirable collection in the National 
Museum is gradually increased by additions 
arranged under the judicious taste of the Inspector 
ofthe Museums, the Cavaliere Campani, and there 
is still plenty of room in this ancient palace ofthe 
Podacta to make it one of the richest and most 
interesting in Europe. Probably there are few 
tow who remember these superb singing galleries. 

Of pure white marble, inlaid with mosaic and gilt 
a parts, they were [supported by magnificent 
brackets adorned with sculptured ornaments and 
gilding. The front of the galleries and the spaees 
between the brackets beneath contained the uni- 
Tersally-admired reliefs representing groups of 
choristers or singing boys, the most expressive 
works of Delia Robbia, which are so true in their 
movements and expressions, and convey so com¬ 
pletely in their countenances the nature of their 
different voices from the deepest basses to the 
highest trebles, that while looking at them the 
imaginative spectator may fancy that, he hears 
their songs. 


The gallery by Donatello resembles that by 
Della Robbia in its general design,' but the 
groups in the relief's .are ideal, and represent 
dancing children, full of life and movement, but 
not beautiful—his sculptured children rarely were 
so. Such are the noble works which, within a 
generation, were pulled down in Die Cathedral of 
Florence, to lie replaced by the vulgarisms in dark 
grev stone which are there now. 

The first steps towards the erection of the new 
facades of the Cathedral are in progress in the 
shape of brickwork filling in the gaps and fissures 
of the present ruin, as it may be called, for it is 
the rugged craggy front which was uncovered 
when the work of Giotto was cast to the ground 
by his countrymen. 

A new design has appeared in the field since 
that of the Chevalier de Fabbris was approved. 
It adheres much more closely to the actual shape 
of the edifice, but the architect’s ideas of mediaeval 
detail are merely ludicrous, and he mixes with 
them an imitation of the unhappy Renaissance 
cornice with which Brunelleschi crowned, and 
destroyed in point of design, the clerestory of the 
nave. ' 0. W. Heath Wilson. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL ITEMS FROM ROME. 

Among interesting discoveries of the antiques 
recently' secured in this city, is a Columbarium 
found at some depth below the modern level of 
soil on the height of the Esquiline hill near Die 
Porta Mnggiore—namely, on the wide plateau- 
surface where much new building has been long 
in progress at the eastern and south-eastern side 
of Rome. Like other such places for sepulture, 
this Columbarium stands now an isolated structure, 
mostly in the opus reticulatum masonry so fre¬ 
quently seen in ancient Roman work, and has 
evidently been in part subterranean, though 
now oil all sides exposed in the midst of the 
lately-excavated area. We have to descend 
into it by a ladder through an aperture 
that must have served as a window; enter¬ 
ing, we find it to consist of a single chamber, 
an oblong parallelogram, with high heavy vault, 
a narrow lateral passage containing a staircase, 
which (no doubt) leads to the sole doorway, not 
yet reopened. On the vault there are several 
paintings of some grace, figures apparently meant 
for deities—among these is Apollo, with his lyre, 
birds, and a Pegasus (twice introduced at 
angles), amid ornamental and flowery borders, 
wreaths and garlands. These are, probably, of 
the Antonine period; hut the paintings on the 
walks below must be referred to higher antiquity', 
as their superior style attests—perhaps to the 
rimes of Nero or Titus, while Roman Art was at 
its zenith. What gives special value to these 
wall-paintings is the fact that they illustrate a 
series of historic subjects, or at least of legends 
long accepted as history'. Beginning at the left 
hand, we see, first in the successive acts of the tra¬ 
ditionary drama, the building of a city—several 
men in vigorous movement admirably expressed 
being engaged in carrying- and placing large hewn 
stones on the wall that rises in the midst, while 
a stately matron, with crowned head, is seated by 
and apparenDy superintending these works. We 
may conjecture this to be the founding of Lavi- 
uium bv Aeneas; and perhaps the matron-figure 
may be meant for the personified Roma, whose 
anticipative existence yet hovers in a historic 
future. Next comes a well-designed group, in 
which the two principal figures are standing oppo¬ 
site to each other and joining hands, which we may 
explain as the league of friendship between Aeneas 
and Latinos, and a few letters of an inscription 
under, which has been read by critical eyes as 
“ Latinos pacem implorat"—an interpretation 
which (I must own) seems to me problematic. 
To this follows a more complicated composition, 
a battle-piece with many figures, the Trojans being 
distinguished from the other combatants by their 


armour and large shields, their foes being clad only 
in tunics and armed with ruder weapons. Another 
combat, an episode in the above-mentioned sub¬ 
ject, is the duel between Aeneas and Turnus, as 
this group nmy he explained, in which the Trojan 
hero slays his barbaric foe, the king of the Ku- 
tuli. At one extremity of the other group, albeit 
more numerous, in the same picture appears Vic¬ 
tory- as a richly-draped matron with a palm in one 
hand and a wreath in the other, which she ex¬ 
tends to crown the head of a victor—probably 
Aeneas himself. This battle-piece is divided by 
a painted column from another picture, one of the 
most damaged, but recognisable as the founding 
of another city, which we may- suppose to be 
Alba Longa, built hv Ascanius. Next to this is 
a very pleasing and well-preserved group of two 
young- shepherds tending their flocks, and no¬ 
thing could be more naturally graceful than the 
figure of the principal shepherd, a youth clad in a 
tunic and short mantle, with a broad-brimmed 
hat on his head. This scene,'we may infer, repre¬ 
sents the pastoral life amid which Romulus and 
Renuis lived before their royal descent became 
known. It is followed by a picture the sub¬ 
ject of which explains itself—the servants 
of Numitor consigning the twin children of 
his daughter to the Tiber; the River-god, an 
old man with an oar in his hand, being 
seated near, and stretching out one arm as 
if to remonstrate against the act of the servants 
who are carrying the doomed infants in a sort of 
basket, about to leave them in the waters of the 
overflowing stream. Here ends the intelligible 
part of this series; for we have to regret that 
the entire course of subjects painted on another 
side, the fourth wall of the chamber, has perished. 
This interesting historic composition is on a small 
scale; but most of the groups I have described 
stand out distinctly, the colouring still vivid. All 
have been ably copied in water-colours for engrav¬ 
ings ordered by the Archaeological Commission, 
and to be published, I understand, in the BuUet- 
tinv of Archaeology, which is the periodical organ 
for intelligence in that sphere, issued in the name 
of the Roman “ Municipal.'’ 

Other Columbaria have been found in the same 
region, and close to that above noticed ; but these 
are iu a ruinous state, more or less, and without any 
artistic adornment. This same plateau surface at 
the south-eastern side of liome seems to have 
been to a great extent occupied by a necropolis of 
the Imperial period, similar places for the in¬ 
terment of ashes, and occasionally also of unbumt 
bodies, having been long ago discovered near the 
Porta Maggiore. 

On November 10 were resumed, after about three 
months' suspension, the works of excavation on 
the Forum, now ordered for continuance aloDg the 
Via Sacra. These scam are progressing in front 
of the temple of Antoninus and Faustina, the 
portico of which is now divided from tho road by 
an impassable abyss, and the highway itself, the 
principal transit through the Forum, is cut off) so 
that one must pass by the rear of the temple to 
reach the other side. It is to he hoped that the 
ugly church, St. Lorenzo in Miranda,built among 
the ruins of that beautiful fane, will be demolished 
as the labours proceed. C. I. HemANS. 


ART SALES. 

Messrs. Christie, Manson and Woods sold 
on the 14th ult. a miscellaneous collection, parDy 
of Worcester porcelain. A small tea service, of 
the old lily or Queen Charlotte's pattern, sold for 
20/.; three vases and covers, blue scale ground, 
with medallions of flowers, 8/. 5s .; three coffee- 
cups, same pattern, for 10/. 1C».; and two teacups, 
similar, 7J guineas; a tea canister, also with birds 
and insects and blue scale border, 11 gs. ; a round 
dish, with rims in gold on deep blue ground, 
8/. 5s .; two heart-shaped dishes, 14/.; two oval, 
all similar, 10/.; Chelsea group with three figures 
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in a bosquet, 23J gs.; a Toumay plate, dark blue 
ground, painted with birds, 81. 10s. 

The remaining days of the week were occupied 
by the Oalvetli sale, of which the best part was 
the majolica. Urbino dish, Warriors outside a city, 
arabesque border, 30 gs.; plate with sunk centre, 
Isaac Blessing Jacob, 12?.; large dish, cupids, 
masks, and raised centre, with Leda, 44/.; Abruzzo 
dish, siege of a town, and trophy border, 9 gs.; 
two pharmacy jars with foliage on white ground, 
9£ gs.; another, painted with arabesques, 9 gs.; 
Albarello or cylindrical jar, heads in medallions, 
9/. ; shell-shaped cup, with child on dolphin, 
41. Is. (Sd .; pair of Diruta vases, 71. 6s., and bowl, 
with female head and lustred ornament, 71. 6s.; 
inkstand with cupids and arabesques, 12 gs.; dish, 
with sunk centre, Mercury, 17/.; large dish, the 
Burning of Troy, 20/.; dish, figures before a 
Homan emperor, and arabesque border 19/.; large 
plateau with Battle piece, 46/. ; deep dish, Death 
of Ananias, 10/.; dish with landscape and sports¬ 
men, 11/., and the companion, 14/.; deep dish, Fall 
of Phaeton,11/. 10s.; Urbino dish, with escutcheon 
and arabesques, 6 gs.; figure of St. George and 
the Dragon, 4$ gs.; lustred dish, by Xanto, 
warriors and six female figures, dated 1634 and 
signed, 32/. Capo di Monte: white figure of the 
Listening Slave, 6 gs.; seated figure of a monkey, 
9/.; inkstand formed of shells, 81. 10s. Doccia, 
classical figure at an altar, 9/. 6s.; birdcage, 
German porcelain, 6/. 13s.; Dresden, groups of 
Apollo and Venus, 13/.; Pluto and Proserpine, 
12/. 16s.; three children, 16/.; Le Nove, urn with 
Infant Bacchanals, 9/. 16s. Della Robbia ware, 
figure of an angel, 23/. Various lengths of Italian 
lace, reticella, from 3 to 6 yards long, 51. 16s., 
6/. 2s. 6<Z., 71. 16s.; Venetian point, 4 yards, 
16/. 4s. 6 d .; another, 4$ yards, 13/. Panel of 
Brussels tapestry, Decollation of St. Paul, with 
border of flowers, by Leefdael, 43/. 10s.; the 
Baptism of Christ, in needlework, 34 gs. 

The Couvreur sales at the H6tel Drouot finished 
on the 8thl ult., having produced, including the 
first sale, 460,000 fr. (18,000/.). A curious port¬ 
able altar of the thirteenth century, formed of 
a slab of red porphyry framed in silver, 1,000 fr.; 
two bronzes of the period of Louis XIV., Her¬ 
cules and the Calydonian Boar, and David and 
Goliath, 1,700 fr.; two oval medallions painted 
upon enamel, portrait of Adrienne Lecouvreurand 
Lekain, 1,300 fr. 

At a sale on the 7th: Beauvais tapestry, time 
of Louis XIV., representing the Triumph of 
Bacchus, with rich borders of flowers, fruits, and 
medallions, 2,600 fr.; another of the same period, 
representing a park with figures, 926 fr.; portiere 
Gobelin tapestry, mythological subject, 1,660 fr.; 
Louis XIV. clock in Boule marquetry, 920 fr.; 
chenets or fire-dogs, Louis XVI., bronze gilt, 
690 fr. 

The Book of Hours, belonging to the late M. 
Ch. de Gauvain, of Nancy, and of which the in¬ 
heritance was disputed, has been purchased at the 
HStel Drouot by the Due d’Aumale for 20,000 fr. 
It is on vellum, enriched with twenty-three 
miniatures of the fifteenth century, with initial 
letters and borders of great beauty. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Lovers of Japanese art should not lose the 
opportunity of seeing the singularly fine collec¬ 
tion of lacquer-work now on view (by admission- 
ticket) at the Burlington Club, 17 Savile Row. 
The staple of the collection comes from the 
famous cabinet of Mr. Bowes, of Liverpool: this 
is supplemented by various other leading collectors, 
as, for instance, Mr. Huth. 

Loup Mobley will lend, we believe, to the 
Exhibition of Old Masters and Deceased Masters 
of the British School, which opens on Monday, 
his delightful example of 8ir Joshua Reynolds, 
Mrs. Abmgton, as “ Miss iVue,” in “ Low for 


Love ” and it is by a fortunate coincidence that 
an important engraving after the picture, already 
far advanced, will very soon be published. Mr. 
R. B. Parkes, the mezzotint-engraver, has, for 
some months, been engaged on the plate for Mrs. 
Noseda, and an engraver’s proof, which we have 
seen, promises, or indeed already reaches, rare ex¬ 
cellence. Sir Joshua several times painted Mrs. 
Abington; now as Roxalana, in “The Sultan,” 
engraved by J. R. Sherwin; now as the “ Comic 
Muse,” engraved by Watson; now as “ Lady 
Teazle;” but no portrait of that versatile comedian 
can be considered as fascinating as this; and it 
is engraved for the first time, if we leave out of 
consideration the small size print by S. W. 
Reynolds—an insignificant example among the 
reproductions of the English master. Mrs. Abing¬ 
ton was at no time a purely formal beauty, but the 
charms of saucy and exuberant youth, immense 
vivacity, and alert intelligence were hers when Sir 
Joshua painted her, and these the engraver has 
happily conveyed. Whatever the oritic of the 
original may have to say of its place among Sir 
Joshua’s works—it was painted, we believe, in 
1787—it will not be denied that the lady in 
the print is a very living presence. From her fine 
Chippendale chair—the envy of collectors—she, 
with frothy drapery and lithe arm bare to the elbow, 
turns round upon the spectator the face of as 
sparkling and triumphant a'damsel as Sir Joshua, 
in all his gallery, has to show. 

There are now exhibiting at the South Ken¬ 
sington Museum some curious specimens of old 
Cretan embroidery and lace, sent over by Mr. J. 
B. Sandwith, H.M.’s Consul at Crete, who for 
years has been occupied in collecting it from the 
peasants of the mountainous districts of the 
island, who formerly used to adorn with this 
brilliant embroidery the skirts of their petticoats, 
the capes they wore over their shoulders, the 
trousers of the men, the robes of the priests 
and their cloths for the altar. It consists of the 
most brilliant silks, in every variety of colour, the 
patterns most diversified—geometrical figures, 
conventional flowers, grotesques, and personages 
mythological and scriptural; many of them point¬ 
ing to an Eastern derivation. The fashion of 
wearing these embroidered garments has quite 
passedaway,andthe workis used for the'eommonest 
purposes. A specimen, dated 1762, is probably 
of the latest period. There is also a collection of 
delicate embroidery in silk and gold on scarfs, 
aprons, &c., all very suggestive to those interested 
in art-needlework. The collection is on loan, 
with a view to subsequent purchase, either as a 
whole or in part. The new consignment from 
Persia has just arrived, but is not yet unpacked. 

The memorial bust of the late Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield has been entrusted to Mr. Joseph 
Durham, A.R.A. It has been accepted by the 
Government, and Lord Carnarvon has stated that 
he will have much pleasure in assigning a suitable 
position for the work in the new Colonial Office. 


The latest work of Sir Noel Paton, which is 
at present on view at Messrs. Paton's Fine Art 
Galleries in Edinburgh, is entitled The Man of 
Sorrows. It is a large upright canvas about eight 
feet high, and represents Christ seated on a rock 
in the foreground of a mountainous region, the 
background being filled in by ranges of jagged 
hills dimly seen in the misty light. The time is 
early morn, and above the distant peaks the first 
faint beams of dawn are beginning to appear, 
lighting up the purple depths of the valley and 
dispersing the clouds which still hang in drifting 
masses about the horizon, and above which there 

C " miners a pale blue sky. The sentiment of the 
dscape, serene yet sad, is in keeping with the 
subject of the picture. The figure of Christ is 
life-size; He is clad in a somewhat close-fitting 
red robe fastened round the waist with a white 
linen girdle, while hanging from the left shoulder 
and covering the limbs m front, except a small 
part of each foot, a blue outer garment sweeps 


in graceful folds to the ground. The right 
hand, with outstretched finger, rests on the 
top of the rock on which He sits, while the 
left is forcibly clenched. But the great feature of 
the picture is the face of Christ; we doubt 
whether the artist has painted anything finer. 
The head is upturned to heaven, and the flowing 
auburn locks fall on the shoulders. The face, 
fringed with a slight beard, is wan with agony; 
the parted lips, and the large brown eyes filled 
with unshed tears and with dark circles under¬ 
neath, are eloquent of a great grief to which the 
knit brows ana forehead also testify. There is a 
strong light on the face, which is sufficiently ac¬ 
counted for by the glory-rays streaming from the 
clouds above, and the halo surrounding the head. 

A correspondent of the Times announces the 
discovery under a villa belonging to Cardinal An- 
tonelli in Rome, and opposite the side of St. 
Catherine of Siena, of the long missing Porta 
Fontinalis, one of the gates in the walls of Ser- 
vius Tullius. It is interesting not only to compare 
the actual position of the gate with the various 
sites from time to time proposed for it, but also to 
find that it stands entire and presents another in¬ 
stance of early Roman skill in masonry. The 
archway over the gate is produced according to 
the present method of arching, and not as, for 
example, in some early Etruscan and Greek ma¬ 
sonry, by means of horizontal vaulting; that is, 
by allowing the blocks to overlap each other gra¬ 
dually till they meet in an apex. The spot where 
the Porta Fontinalis has now been found was 
indicated, it seems, as its true site, as early as 1825, 
by Stefano Piale, whose judgment was, however, 
at the time undervalued. 

It had been understood that the Academy of 
Science at Vienna was to undertake the publica¬ 
tion of an exhaustive work, in which all the ex¬ 
isting sepulchral stelae from ancient Greece were 
to be published; but it appears now, from a report 
laid before the Academy by Professor Oonze, who 
in conjunction with Professor Michaelis,of Strass- 
burg, was to have carried out this work, that 
for the present, at least, the publication will, 
from dearth of funds, be confined to Athenian 
stelae. While this limitation of the original 
design is to be regretted, it is yet not to be denied 
that it is in the Athenian sepulchral reliefs that 
the chief interest centres, ana that besides them 
there is not very much that will be missed except, 
of course, by those who would desire to see the 
publication complete. 

MM. Alinari, the celebrated photographers of 
Florence, have recently reproduced the whole of 
the magnificent series of frescoes by Ghiriandajo 
in the choir of Santa Maria Novella. These artists 
are also occupied in photographing some of the 
great monuments of the Renaissance in a style and 
with a truth that have never before been attained. 
Mr. Ruskin, it is said, has given them a commis¬ 
sion for the reproduction of the frescoes of Sandro 
Botticelli in the Sistine Chapel. Such works as 
these are of the greatest use to the art student, 
for nothing can convey the impression of a work 
of art so well as a good photograph taken direct 
from it. 

On the death of Albert Jacquemart, we stated 
that he left a very interesting collection of 
oriental pottery, which had served him for his 
studies on the porcelain and enamelled earthen¬ 
ware of China and Japan. This collection was 
principally composed of pieces of small-sized cups, 
saucers, dishes, tea-pots, snuff-boxes, scent cases, 
and the like. They had been carefully selected, 
and often changed for more perfect specimens, at 
a time when enough were still to be found a 
sales or in the shops to allow of such selection. 
They were decorated with characteristic colours 
or ornamentation, signed with the marks o 
dynasties, artists’ monograms, or factory mar s, 
which make them a most valuable museum an 
dictionary. Albert ,ra~———» —»«« anxious tnat 
this series of pieces, 
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a? a whole, should not be dispersed. It was 
greatly feared in France that the South Kensing¬ 
ton Museum might come forward, but all uneasi - 
Dcsj on that score has now been removed. A 
generous citizen, M. Adrien Dubouche, lias just 
Keajfht it and presented it to the Limoges Museum 
if Pottery. Such an act is still rare enough in 
Fiance to be mentioned with the praise that is its 
•hie. M. Dubouclte has already spent large sums 
of money for the Limoges Museum, of which he 
may almost be called the founder. He likewise, 
if not founded, at least organised and maintained 
in an admirable condition the schools for drawing 
and painting, in which the workpeople of both 
sexes at that great centre of the pottery manufac¬ 
ture are enabled to learn the elements of art 
under distinguished professors. These schools 
have obtained well-deserved successes at the ex¬ 
hibitions and the competitions of the Union cen- 
rale. They cannot fail to have a marked 
inflaence on industrial art; and they have like¬ 
wise the honourable distinction of having been 
founded by private citizens, and of being main¬ 
tained in independence of the action of the 
Government. 

The etchings of Wilhelm Unger after the 
great masters are now being published in large 
fjiu on India paper at Leyden. They are 
brought out in seven parts, costing 1/. 10s. each. 
Ihe text is supplied by 0. Vosmaer. The same 
artist's series of etchings from the works of Frans 
Hals have also been brought out in a complete 
form this Christmas. They form a splendid 
series of twenty most characteristic etchings 
from the jovial Dutch master's best known 
works. 

Axons the illustrated books published this 
Christmas in Germany is a magnificent large 
quarto edition of Borneo and Juliet, illustrated by 
Ferdinand Piloty. 

The subject given for competition in 1876 for 
thaPrix is SAvres is a vase suitable to be placed 
on one of the great chimney-pieces of the new 
Open House. The vase is not to be higher than 
I metre 40 centimetres, nor less than 1 mStre 30 
centimetres. ’Competitors are only allowed to 
send in one design for form; bnt may send two 
for decoration, the subject for decoration being 
limited to music or the dance. 

The grand monument to the memory of Henri 
RegmnJt, which we have before mentioned 
as being in the course of construction in the 
courtyard of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, is now 
nearly completed, and its inauguration is defini¬ 
tively fixed for January 19, the anniversary of the 
battle of Buzenval. The ceremony, says the 
t'hnmique, will be honoured by the presence of 
the President of the Republic, and of M. Wallon, 
Minister of Public Instruction. 

M. A. L£vy has just published a very fine etching 
by SI. Laguillermie, from Velasquez's celebrated 
picture of the Surrender of Breda, a picture admi¬ 
rably adapted for the exercise of the etcher’s art. 
The present work is of the same size, and belongs 
to the same series as Leopold Flameng’s magnifi¬ 
cent etchings from Rembrandt, The Hundred 
Guilder Piece, and The Night Watch, which met 
with so much success last year. 

Among the treasures lately brought to light 
at Pompeii is a silver altar, on which were de¬ 
posited two silver cups and spoons, the latter of 
which are precisely similar in form to those now 
in use. 

The Zeitschrift fur Bildende Kunst, opens this 
month with what promises to be an exhaustive 
monograph on Baccio Bandinelli, by Albert 
Jansen. Dr. Jansen declares that he neither 
wishes to take the position of accuser or advocate 
of this much maligned artist, but he totally dis¬ 
proves Vasari's statement, which has indeed long 
oeen held as doubtful, with regard to the destruc¬ 
tion of Michel Angelo’s celebrated cartoon. “ The 
German Renaissance and the Artistic Endeavours 


of the Present Time ” is the title of a long article 
by R. von Eitelberger. The writer begins by asking 
“ What is the German Renaissance ? What is its 
significance in our modern art life ? ’’ But, as far 
as we can understand, he affords no definite answer 
to the question he propounds. One of his state¬ 
ments sounds strange. He says : “ When French 
luxury and taste became introduced into 
Germany,” the dominion of art ceased, and that 
of fashion began. The only other important 
article of the number is entitled “ The Literature 
concerning Antoine Watteau." It is a criticism 
of De Goncourt's Catalogue Baisonni JAntoine 
Watteau, and gives besides a descriptive catalogue 
of some of his works. 

The Due d’Aumale has just offered the town of 
Verviers five copies of the portraits of the Dukes 
of Guise of the house of Lorraine. The paint¬ 
ings are very interesting for local history. 


THE STAGE. 

An eminent novelist has confided to us that on 
the morning after Boxing Day, the most robust 
health did not prevent him from breakfasting in 
bed so that he might enjoy, without interruption, 
the long accounts the morning papers gave him of 
the pantomimes of the previous night. But 
though playgoers are more numerous than ever, 
and though Mr. Thackeray would have found 
much better cause in our day than he had in his 
own, to take interest in the theatre, the panto¬ 
mimes that afforded him his post-Christmas de¬ 
light are now' hut very few. In central London, 
this week and year, are only two pantomimes: those 
at Govent Garden and Drury Lane: houses which 
could only be without their pantomimes when 
pantomimes ceased to exist. But nearly every 
suburban theatre has still its special Christmas 
entertainment; and suburban theatres multiply. 
Nor in other places is Christmas ignored. Here 
aDd there new pieces more or less adapted to the 
holiday season are produced: a pantomimic 
character is given to a part of the performance at 
the Globe; a new bouffonnerie, which is practically 
a burlesque, is presented at the Strand.. At other 
houses, changes are made: a popular come¬ 
dian returns to town, an eminent tragedian 
assumes a favourite part. At many remaining 
houses there is no change at all; but this does 
not show any diminution in Christmas playgoing; 
rather, the confidence of certain managers that 
Christmas-time, whether they specially observe it 
or not, is sure to fill their treasuries, nor on Boxing 
night was any one’s confidence misplaced. The 
present chronicler having that night visited four 
theatres, had sufficient opportunity of observing 
the good-humoured enjoyment of the public in all. 
That public was of many kinds, from the serious 
playgoer who, placing himself early in the pit of 
the Lyceum, listened to the soliloquies of Hamlet, 
to the holiday-maker who, from the gallery of 
Drury Lane, roared his approval of the Vokeses. 
And, however enthusiastically, upon Boxing Night, 
may have been received performances with which 
Christmas has nothing to do, certainly no less 
enthusiasm was bestowed upon the pantomime 
proper, where that was to be seen. From this, 
and the many other signs in the theatrical world, 
it may he deduced, not that Pantomime has 
quite had its day, nor that it is likely to have 
in the future a greater day than any of its 
old ones, but that to a certain extent it de¬ 
clined and that such decline is now arrested. 
Long ago, undoubtedly Pantomime played 
a greater part than it plays now on our stage: six 
years ago it seemed to clo so: hut during these 
last years it is not pantomime that has lost in 
attraction, hut other things that have gained. 
These last years have notably widened the interest 
of the English playgoer. There were served of 
old, at his banquet, three or four dishes, where 
there are now a dozen. Pantomime, therefore, 
can hardly help being relatively less important, 


but the student of the public taste should remem¬ 
ber the “ relatively,” and take into account that 
there remain hundreds of thousands of people who 
relish, as much os ever, the time-honoured enter¬ 
tainment. 

The theatrical public, on the whole conserva¬ 
tive, is very faithful, as experience shows, to those 
who continue to give it of their best. At Drury 
Lane Theatre, Mr. E. L. Blanchard's popularity is 
by no means on the wane. For twenty-six years 
now, Mr. Blanchard has told, in very simple form, 
some simple familiar story. His work is typical 
of pantomime proper, lie follows on the old 
lines, having lost nothing of the art to follow. 
One may listen to some pantomime “ openings ” 
with little conception of the story meant*to be told. 
A familiar figure rises, indeed, before us : it is Blue 
Beard, it is Sinbad, it is Jack in the Bean Stalk, 
by the age, the gait, the dress, and the surround¬ 
ings ; hut there is so little of appropriate dialogue 
—the dialogue, that is, in pantomime, that leads 
to appropriate action—that neither child with 
story on tip of tongue, nor grown person with the 
tale in some recesses of memory, can feel that 
here, indeed, upon the stage is the very nursery 
legend. But with Mr. Blanchard's work it is 
otherwise. He embellishes with reserve, and 
always without confusion. He does embellish, 
for “ Zanzibar ” was not in the original Whitting¬ 
ton. He is lucid and simple in narrative: he has 
an admirable power of concise statement, and this 
without any want of pleasant and happy fancy. 
Indeed a man must have happy fancy to tell a 
child’s tale gravely as if he believed in it; 
seriously, as if there were no nonsense in it ex¬ 
cept that which is nonsense even for the child. 
And Mr. Blanchard has that gift. No critic need 
repeat, analyse, abbreviate, his story of Whitting¬ 
ton. The very simplicity and directness of the 
telling spare the critic the trouble. Whittington 
is successful, as far as its author is concerned, 
from the early scene in Cheapside, crowded with 
City ’prentices, to the last scene of all. With 
the success of the very end, the machinist, scenic 
artist, and stage carpenter have most to do, and 
at the very end they are less successful than has 
been their wont: but they are as triumphant as 
they could desire in the remarkable tableau at the 
close of the fifth scene, where the trading ship 
expands into a very vessel of gold laden with 
fairies. And the Vokes family—five gifted people, 
whose gifts demand to be considered in a favour¬ 
able light at Christmas-time—carry off the action 
of the piece with sufficient animation and vigour. 

Covent Garden puts before us the story of 
Cinderella ; a story, perhaps, more easily capable 
of wholly picturesque treatment than that selected 
at Drury Lane. Ihe loves of Prince Plenteous 
and the neglected sister—as Mr. Rice sets them 
forth—occupy the public quite happily for a couple 
of hours, after which an harlequinade, bustling as 
needs be, comes to send the children off in boisterous 
humour. The scenery is throughout quite as mag¬ 
nificent as play-hills are wont to announce it to he; 
the dances, strangely fanciful, flash before one a 
succession of movement and colour. As Prince 
Plenteous, the hero of the Covent Garden tale, Miss 
Nelly Power returns to the stage, and is welcomed 
by an audience that appreciates an actress one of 
whose attractions has always been her apparent 
enjoyment of the thing she has to do. Miss Nelly 
Power, confining herself to her own field, plays in 
that with vivacity and youthful vigour. Miss 
Amalia—who appeared, we think, originally at the 
Vaudeville, in one of Miss Power’s own parts—is 
here Cinderella. Miss Maud Brennan, Mr. Rogers, 
Mr. Fair, and Mr. Wainwright should he named 
as adding to such interest and amusement os may 
be found in the production. 

Mr. Sothern reappeared in the best of his 
serious performances at the Haymarket, on Mon¬ 
day. Garrick, though in some sense less telling 
and compact than th9 version of the same French 
play in which Mr. Hermann Vezin has appeared, 
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is a more varied and more important thing in the 
entertainments of an evening, and criticism, how¬ 
ever much it may differ as to the virtues of some 
others of Mr. Sotheru's performances, has agreed 
upon the respectable merit, perhaps even the ex¬ 
cellence, of this. Mr. iSothern, on his return to 
London on Monday evening, was in full possession 
of his powers. He was aided by much of the old 
cast: Mr. Buekstone himself appeared, and Miss 
Lucy Buckstone his daughter made a dibut which 
was received with not undeserved favour. 

Hamlet , on every night except Saturday night, 
in January, is to afford a wise delight to Mr. 
Irving's innumerable friends. Its revival has al¬ 
ready been received most heartily. Leah will be 
played to-night, and on several Saturdays, and 
very soon we are to witness with hopefulness 
the experiment of Othello. 

We have witnessed this week the production of 
a new piece at the Strand; but it was not received 
on its first performance with the enthusiasm 
proper to a Boxing night audience. Its merits 
are nevertheless considerable. It is an extrava¬ 
ganza by Mr. Farnie, the author of Nemesis, and 
little of its kind since Nemesis has appeared to 
us better. It is true that it does not quite keep 
up to the promise of the opening scene, as far 
as concerns the fun and interest of the story, 
but this is of comparatively little importance 
in a production in which sustained interest 
is hardly the thing we look for, but rather 
change, and pleasant change, for eye and ear. 
Moreover, in the matter of what is pleasing to 
eye and ear the latter portion of the extravaganza 
affords fully as much as the earlier. There are 
several songs with choruses which—despite the 
doubtful verdict of the first night's audience—we 
are destined to bear in the streets; and there is 
one dance at least—a dance of five characters— 
which is as full of happy movement and entrain as 
it is devoid of all oilence. A recent expedition 
has probably suggested the title of the piece— 
Antarctic —but beyond the fact that a character 
much spoken of but httle seen is understood to be 
“a South l’ofo Navigator,” there is nothing hut 
intermittent references to connect the story with 
its title. The manage incut has carefully and liberally 
attended to the important business of scenery and 
raiment. The Satin Curtain scene is, as far as 
regards magnificence of colour and texture, like 
the stage realisation of a Gerard Terburgh. No¬ 
thing brighter has been seen for some time in 
Loudou. Small as the stage is, the thing is well 
done. 

Meg’s Diversion, uow played every evening at 
the Opera Comique, before the burlesque on Black 
Bye cl Susan, shows Miss Oliver with art still 
fairly victorious over the lapse of time in the cha¬ 
racter originally (i.u-m-d by her—Margaret Crow. 
It can, however, perhaps be no longer maintained 
with truth that the character is among her best. 
The possession of Miss Oliver as a member of the 
company, and the possibility of engaging the 
author Mr. Craven for the part of Jasper Pidgeon, 
may well have suggested the revival of the piece; 
but Miss Oliver herself, as her admirers need not 
forget, is surely seen to far greater advantage as 
Mrs. Candour in The School for Scandal , and even 
in the character which she played the other day in 
Mr. Burnands scarcely successful comedy. Of'the 
other characters in Mr. Craven’s play some are well 
acted. 

To-d.vt we have only space to mention briefly 
the doings at the suburban theatres, where panto¬ 
mime reigns. The Surrey is always a favourite 
house for Christmas entertainment, and this rear, 
in giving Jack and the Bean Stalk, it is not likely 
to lose public favour. Mr. W. Brunton and Miss 
Lee, Miss Nelly Moon—not here for the first time 
—and Mr. Fawn, an accustomed favourite, sustain 
the burthen of principal parts. The Crystal 
Palace gives Jack in II ondcrland. The Children 
in the Wood is given at the Standard, where Mr. 
John Douglass has for a dozen years written each 


Christmas Pantomime. Sinbad the Sailor is 
given at the Royal Park Theatre, Camden Town: 
and there are pantomimes, at the Pavilion, the 
Elephant and Castle, the New Stangate. Only- 
one East End theatre is without its pantomine. 

The death is announced of Mr. George Vining 
who, for some time, was manager of the Princess’s 
Theatre. He played Mercutio there, a dozen 
years ago, when Malle. Stella Colas was making a 
sensation as Juliet. 

Mr. Righton has joined the Criterion company, 
and plays at that theatre, at present, in Brighton, 
which has just been revived. 


music. 

A Treatise on Musical Form and General Com¬ 
position. By the Rev. Sir F. A. Gore 
Ouseley, M.A., Mus. Doc., Professor of 
Music in the University of Oxford. (Ox¬ 
ford : Clarendon Press, 1875.) 

It is somewhat curious that among the 
almost countless number of works on the 
theory of music there are very few, at least 
in English, which give any intelligible in¬ 
formation as to the construction of the 
various forms of composition. Treatises on 
Harmony, Counterpoint, and Fugue can be 
had by thq score ; but if the student wishes 
to learn how to compose a sonata or a quar- 
tett he will probably be altogether at a loss 
where to look for the required information. 
If he be acquainted with German, he can, of 
course, find all he wants in the large works 
of Marx and Lobe, but in our own language 
there is hardly anything published on the 
subject; though much may be learnt inci¬ 
dentally by going through Czerny's School 
of Practical Composition and Marx’s General 
Musical Instruction. Both these books, how¬ 
ever, embrace such a wide range of sub¬ 
jects that form cannot be treated in them 
with much detail or completeness, and 
Sir Frederick Onseley’s book therefore sup¬ 
plies a want long felt both by teachers and 
students. 

Before entering into detailed criticism, it 
may be said in general terms that the book 
is well adapted to its purpose. It is very clear 
and trustworthy, though (as will he seen pre¬ 
sently) less complete in one or two points 
than it might be. What imperfections there 
are can, however, he easily remedied in a 
second edition ; and before noticing these it 
will be more pleasant to speak of the excel¬ 
lences of the book. 

After a few introductory observations of 
a sound and practical character as to the 
necessity of the study of form, the author 
gives a long and interesting chapter on 
“ Melody,” pointing out clearly the requi¬ 
sites for a good melody, not only as regards 
its sequence of tones but still more in re¬ 
spect of its symmetry of form and rhythm. 
Various more or less well-known airs by 
Haydn, Mozart, and others are analysed. Of 
course Sir Frederick does not undertake to 
teach the invention of melody ; this cannot 
be taught, but must be a gift of nature. But 
he does teach the student how to put i.lj 
melody into a proper shape, and how to 
know whether it is right or wrong ; and 
this is all that can be expected of any 
teacher. 

The remainder of the work is devoted to 
an exposition of tin? principal forms of in- 
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strumental composition, with examples of 
each. Here the instructions are very clear, 
but not always so complete as they might 
be. As the author in the preface to big 
book hopes “ he may have the benefit of 
friendly criticism to aid him in the task of 
improving it,” we shall take him at his 
word, and point out a few corrections and 
additions which seem to he needful. The 
work as a whole is so good that it is worth 
while to make it as perfect as possible. 

The first criticisms to be made refer to the 
chapter on what Sir Frederick calls the 
“ Modem Binary Form ”—that is, the form 
in which the first movements of symphonies, 
quartette, &c., are mostly written. The 
author says (p. 34) that “ Every one of the 
symphonies of Haydn and Mozart, and the 
earlier ones of Beethoven, contain move¬ 
ments cast in this mould.” Why “the 
earlier ones of Beethoven ” ? Every one of 
Beethoven's symphonies, down to the last, 
gives examples of this form ; the restriction 
is both unnecessary and incorrect. True the 
form is expanded, but it is none the less pre¬ 
sent. On p. 36 we read that the second 
subject and its continuation should be (in a 
movement in the major) in the key of the 
dominant. This is of course true as a 
general rule, but the exceptions are quite 
numerous and important enough to deserve 
mention. To quote two or three examples. 
In Beethoven’s quintett in C, the second 
subject of the first movement is not in G, 
bnt in A major, and the first part concludes 
in A minor. The regular key, G major, is 
not introduced at all. Again, in the same 
composer’s sonata in C, Op. 53, the second 
subject is in E major. This key-relation was 
a favourite with Beethoven, and was em¬ 
ployed by him quite often enough to make 
it worthy of notice in a treatise like the 
present. Or, to take a more modem in¬ 
stance—in Raff’s “ Im Walde” symphony, 
the first movement is in the key of F, but the 
second subject is introduced not in the key 
of the dominant, C, but of the sub-dominant, 
B flat. With regard to the Binary Form in 
movements in a minor key, the general rule is 
rightly given that the second subject should 
be on its first appearance in the relative major, 
and a note on p. 39 adds that “ sometimes, 
though rarely, the second principal subject 
is introduced into the first division in the 
minor key of the dominant, instead of the 
relative major,” which is quite true, but not 
the whole truth. We will just remind Sir 
Frederick of two well-known movements in 
minor keys, in which the second subject is 
introduced neither in the relative major nor 
in the dominant minor. In the first allegro 
of Beethoven’s ninth symphony, which is in 
D minor, the second subject is in B flat, and 
in- Mendelssohn’s D minor trio it is in A 
major. 

Of the “ Ternary Form ” we read (p. 41), 
that the second portion “ should end in the 
key in which it begins.” It generally does, 
but not always. In the Adagio of Beet¬ 
hoven’s sonata in G, Op. 31, No. 1, which is 
written in this form, tho second portion 
begins in A flat, proceeds to F minor, ami 
ends in C minor. 

On p. 50 we find, “ In making variations, 
the original bass and harmony should never 
be altered ” (the italics are the author’s) 

i by vjOOQIC 
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From this we must differ in toto. If it be 
correct, then the sixth of Beethoven’s varia¬ 
tions, Op. 35, several of his “ 33 variations,” 
Op. 120, Mendelssohn’s variations, Op. 82, 
and Schumann’s wonderful “Variations 
gymphoniques,” are all wrong, for they 
beak this rale over and over again. 

Of the concerto it is said on p. 55, “In 
form concertos differ in no respect from the 
foregoing kinds of composition ” (i.e., sym¬ 
phonies, sonatas, and quartetts). This is 
certainly incorrect with respect to the first 
movement. If Sir Frederick will analyse 
the first allegro of any one of Mozart’s or 
Beethoven’s concertos, he will find that it 
differs very materially from that of the 
symphony, especially as regards the doable 
exposition of the subjects, first by the or¬ 
chestra, and then, with some variation, by 
the solo instrument. 

The above strictures are made in no hos¬ 
tile spirit. On the contrary, the general 
rjfqlnpRs of the book is so great that it is 
a pity that any inaccuracies which can be 
easily removed should remain; and it is a 
plain duty to help the author to make it as 
free from fault and as complete as can be. 

The concluding remarks of the work are 
excellent, especially the warning to young 
composers against striving for originality 
by a disregard of form. So far as the de¬ 
velopment of music has at present advanced, 
all the greatest masterpieces have been writ¬ 
ten in what is known as “ classical form.” 
Even Beethoven, the most original of com¬ 
posers, did not create new forms ; he merely 
enlarged the old ones; nor have the experi¬ 
ments which have from time to time been 
Tmtilft been as yet so successful as to warrant 
die expectation that the models of form left 
us by the great masters are likely to be 
superseded with advantage or to fall into 
desuetude. 

It is, we think, unfortunate that, as an 
example of the sonata form, Sir Frederick 
Ooseley has given ns a composition of his 
own instead of analysing one of the larger 
sonatas of Beethoven. Of the musical 
merits of the work we do not propose to 
speak; but the form itself is hardly so per¬ 
fect as might have been desired in a piece 
written expressly to illustrate this point. 
For instance, in the first movement, the 
transition from the first to the second sub¬ 
ject (bars 16 to 22) is singularly vague and 
unsatisfactory in rhythm. The slow move¬ 
ment seems in length out of all proportion 
to die first allegro ; and bars 4 and 23 contain 
some awkward, not to say clumsy, octaves 
between the melody and the accompaniment 
in the right hand, while bar 28 has “ con¬ 
secutive octaves,” which would hardly have 
been looked for from an Oxford Professor of 
Music, between the middle part of the right 
land and the bass. In the Bondo, too, he 
bn not followed his own instructions as to 
the form ; because he expressly says that the 
first subject should recur before the final 
.7 (i , and he has not introduced it there. 
Strictly speaking his Rondo is not incorrect, 
because the subject often is omitted here; 
but of this he gives no hint in the text. It 
is a pity that he did not select some such 
sonata as Beethoven’s Op. 7 or Op. 28, either 
of which would have been an admirable illus¬ 
tration. 


Though not altogether perfect, we can 
nevertheless, in conclusion, heartily recom¬ 
mend Sir Frederick Ouseley’s work as the 
best text-book in our language on tbe sub¬ 
ject of which it treats. We trust that a 
second edition may soon be called for, and 
an opportunity be thus given to the author 
of correcting the few errors which it at 
present contains. Ebenezer Prout. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

A new grand chamber organ has been built for 
the residence of Mr. N. J. Holmes, by Messrs. 
Bryceson, and is to he opened by a series of per¬ 
formances during the coming week. On Monday 
and Wednesday, Mr. W. T. Best will be the 
plaver, on Tuesday M. Alexandre Guilmant, and 
on Thursday the Chevalier Lemmens. 

M. Lecocu’s latest opera, La Petite Marine, 
produced last Tuesday week at the Theatre de la 
Renaissance, Paris, is' said to show the same ad¬ 
vance in his style which has been manifest in 
other of his recent scores, and to approach rather 
the genuine “ opera cotnique ” than the buffo genre 
with which his name has hitherto been mostly 
associated. 

The entire music to Manfred, by Schumann, 
has lately been performed at the Concerts du Con¬ 
servatoire, Paris. The comparative coolness of 
its reception by the audience is rightly assigned 
by the critics to the unfamiliarity of the music 
rather than to any shortcomings of the com¬ 
position. 

The Marquis Saint-George died on Thursday 
week last at Paris, at the age of seventy-six. The 
deceased poet was well known as the author, alone 
or jointly with others, of several of the best 
French opera libretti. Among these were the 
text-books of Haldvy’s Reme de Chypre, VEclair, 
Les Mousquetaires de la Reive, and Le Val d'An- 
dorre, Auher's Dtatnans de la Couronne and LAm- 
bassadrice, and Fiotow’s Martha and E Ombre. 

The old and celebrated music-publishing firm 
of Carl (formerly Tobias) Haslinger at Vienna 
has just passed into the possession of Herr Robert 
Lienau, the proprietor of the music business of 
the house of Schlesinger in Berlin. Herr Lienau 
will continue to carry on both businesses. 

Herr O. Rettbke, music director and organist 
at Halle, intends to establish in that town a choral 
society for the especial practice of Bach’s and 
Handel’s vocal works, as arranged for performance 
by Robert FraDZ. 

Btron’s Manfred was given at the Hofopern- 
theater in Vienna on the 22nd ult., with the whole 


Armenian company, which depends chiefly on 
costume for success, and in two by Greek com¬ 
panies, while an Italian opera and French Variety 
Theatre complete the provision for the growing 
needs of the cultivated Moslem. 

A Trip to Music Land, by Emma L. Shedlock 
(Blackie), is an ingenious attempt to cloth* 
the rudiments of musical instruction in the 
guise of a fairy tale. King Harmony and Queen 
Melody, with their son Prince Progress, reign 
over an army of soldiers, otherwise notes, who 
perform military evolutions upon ground divided 
into staves, under the regulations of “ Time,” 
“ Metronome,” &c., while “ Musical Notation" 
photographs the performances. The tale intro¬ 
duces cleverly the minutiae of value and nota¬ 
tion, and even represents the amended systems 
of MM. Galin and Chevet under the changes 
advised by “Reform.” The authoress appears 
occasionally puzzled between her dramatis per¬ 
sonae and the musical things they are in¬ 
tended to signify, which is really no wonder, 
considering the elaborate transmutation required. 
In fact, any children who could follow in¬ 
telligently this “ fairy tale ” would he delight¬ 
ful pupils under any circumstances, and quite 
beyond the necessity of instruction by para¬ 
bles. The desirability of the use of this book by 
teachers, even with assistance of toy objects on 
the Kindergarten system, as Miss Shedlock advises, 
seems at least doubtful, for it would imply the 
separation of the written from the heard music, a 
divorce to he protested against. And why chil¬ 
dren should learn a new notation, when the com¬ 
positions of all the great masters are written in 
the old, is a problem not solved by Chapters xvi. 
and xvii. This Trip to Music Land is an experi¬ 
ment amusing to the elders, and children may he 
delighted with the funny pictures; but it is to be 
hoped not many teachers will try with it to sugar 
the pill of music lessons, which ought to be no 
pill at all, but a real bonbon, if wisely and well 
served. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

We are very glad to learn that the Library 
Committee of the Corporation of the City of 
London have passed a Report through the Court 
for the appointment of a clerk to arrange and 
index the Manuscripts and Records of the Corpora¬ 
tion. We understand that this resolution is 
mainly due to the appeals of Mr. Furnivall, during 
his Chaucer searches in the City, to Mr. Bedford 
and Mr. J. Voce Moore. We hope that the 
Chaucer bust he has asked for in the Library may 
soon follow. Chaucer was a tenant of the Cor¬ 
poration in and after 1374. 


of Schumann’s incidental muse. 

Anton Rubinstein will undertake in the spring 
a long concert tour through Switzerland, North 
and South Germany, and probably also a part of 
Sweden. 

The lyric art appears to be rising ih the favour 
of the Faithful. A Turkish operetta is, according 
to a correspondent of the Neue Freie Preset, being 
performed in the Crystal Palace Theatre at Con¬ 
stantinople by the Tschohadjian company. The 
novelty of the work, which is complied by the 
manager of the company, does not, however, de¬ 
pend upon any singularity in the libretto; and the 
music is written entirely after the Italian model, 
Turkish motives being carried out under Italian 
forms. As the action of the operetta is laid in 
the time of the Janissaries, the opportunity has 
not been lost of riveting the attention of that part 
of the public which cares rather for a gorgeous 
spectacle than for good music, by the introduction 
of splendid costumes. Meantime the taste for 
dramatic spectacles is certainly growing in Con¬ 
stantinople last year hut one theatre claimed the 
patronage of the public, there are now six in 
which performances are given, in two by an 


We regret to hear that an untoward accident 
has befallen the printed Transactions of the Pre¬ 
historic Congress held at Stockholm in 1874. Of 
this volume 832 pages were in print, and it only 
required the index to be complete. A Are at the 
printing office has totally destroyed the impression. 
The reprinting is to lie immediately proceeded 
with, and it is hoped that it may he completed by 
May next. 


It is proposed that the American Centennial 
Exhibition at Philadelphia should comprise col¬ 
lections of all the articles in use by the North 
American aborigines, including the Eskimos of 
Alaska. Also, that twelve Indian households 
should be transported to the spot, “ with their 
habitation-hut or tipi, wickiup or wigwam, or 
more elaborately carved dwelling of the Makahs.” 
The families may probably bring with them 
materials for carrying on the different industries 
known among the tribes. 


To the Chinese Collections in the British Mu¬ 
seum have been recently added A Philosophical 
Treatise and A Treatise on Military Exercises ; and 
to the Japanese two works on insects, reptiles, &c., 
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with drawings, and some “ Transcriptions and 
explanations of antique Japanese seals.” 

We understand that the statue on which Mr. 
Leighton is engaged will not be finished in time 
for the May Exhibition at Burlington House, but 
will be reserved till next year. Mr. Leighton 
will only exhibit the Daphnephoria and the por¬ 
trait of Captain Burton, both already noticed in 
these columns. He has been painting some small 
studies of heads this summer at Capri, but will 
not exhibit them this season, if at all. 

Messrs. Hurst and Blackett will publish in 
the ensuing week Pearls of the Pacific, by Mr. J. 
W. Boddam-Whetham, author of Western Wan- 
derings. 

The new edition for 1876 of Lodge's Peer¬ 
age and Baronetage will be shortly issued by 
Messrs. Hurst and Blackett. The work will be, 
as usual, revised and corrected throughout to 
the time of publication from the personal com¬ 
munications of the nobility. 

The new novel by Mrs. Linnaeus Banks, entitled 
The Manchester Man , will be soon issued in three 
volumes by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett. 

The following translations from Catullus from 
MSS. in the Bodleian, it is believed, have as yet 
never been published. They seem worth pre¬ 
serving :— 

Ashmole, 1463, p. 2. 

“ Catullus. 

“ The sun doth sett the sun doth rise agaiue 
The day doth close the day doth breake agaiue 
Once sett our sun agaiue it riseth uevor 
Once close our day of life its night for ever.” 

Ashmo/e, 36/. 294 (303). 

“ Lesbia let’s liuo & love & ncuer waigh 
What Crabed censuring old men doe say. 

The Sunn may set Sc rise ; when our short Sun 
Sets once onr night of sleepe will ne’re be done. 
Kisse mo a thousand tymes, an hundred more ; 

A thousand, then an hundred as before 
Another thousand and au hundred still. 

And when of Thousands we haue had our fill, 
Weele Kisse, & kisse, & Jumble kisses soe 
That we our Count of Kisses, may not know. 

For feare some evill Eye, maligne our blisses ! 
Knowing that we have had soe many Kisses,” 
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NEW WORKS. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE, for January. 

Medium 8vo, price Halk-a-Cbown. 

Turkey. Egypt. and the Eastern Question. 

Critics in Wonderland. 

The French Fishery Claims on the Coast of Newfoundland. 
Erasmus. 

An Autumn in Western France.—No. II. Morbihan. 

The Unseen Universe. 

The Flemings and the Walloons of Belgium. 

A Few Words on Interment. 

Employment in India. 

German Home Life.—IX. Marriage and Children. 

On the Weakness of It mum Empire. 

The Place of the Judicature Acts in English Law. 

The INDIAN ALPS and How we Crossed 

them ; a Narrative of Two Years’ Residence in the Hima¬ 
layas, and Two Months’ Tour in the Interior. By a Lady 
Pioneer. With ICO Illustrations from Drawings by the 
Authoress. Imperial 8vo, 42s. 

A JOURNEY of a THOUSAND MILES 

THROUGH EGYPT and NUBIA to the SECOND CATA¬ 
RACT of the NILE. By AMELIA B. EDWARDS. With 
numerous 11 lustrations lrom Drawings by the Authoress. 
Imperial 8vo. [Nearly retidy. 

The FROSTY CAUCASUS; An Account 

of a Walk through Part of the Range, and of an Ascent of 
Elbruz in the Summer of 1S74. By F. C. GROVE. With 
Illustrations engraved on Wood, and a Map. Crown Svo, 15$. 

TYROL and the TYROLESE. By W. A. 

BAILLIE GROHMAN. With Illustrations engraved on 
Wood. Crown Svo. 14$. [On Sat unlay next. 

GENERAL HISTORY of GREECE from 

the Earliest Epoch to the Death of Alexander the Great. 
By the Rev. G. W. COX, M.A. Crown Svo, with 11 Maps, 
prico 7$. (id. [On Saturday next. 

ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER, his Life 

and his Philosophy. By HELEN ZIMMERX. 1 vol. 
crown Svo, with Portrait. [Just ready. 

LIFE, WORK, and OPINIONS of HEIN- 

EICH HEINE. By WILLIAM STIGAND. 2 vols. with 
Portrait of Heine, price 28$. 

CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP. 

By F. MAX MULLER, M.A. The Work complete, with 
Two Indexes, in 4 vols. Svo, price 21. 18$. 

A SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative and 

Inductive; being a Connected View of the Principles of 
Evidence and the Methods of Scientific Investigation. By 
JOHN STUART MILL. Ninth Edition. 2 void. Svo, 26$. 

On the INFLUENCE of AUTHORITY in 

MATTERS of OPINION. By the late Sir GEORGE 
CORNEWALL LEWIS, Bart. New Edition. 8vo, price 14$. 

The LAW of NATIONS CONSIDERED 

a* INDEPENDENT -POLITICAL COMMUNITIES; the 
Rights and Duties of Nations in Time of War. By Sir 
TRAVERS TWISS, D.C.L., F.R.S. New Edition. 8vo, 21$. 

A STUDY of HAMLET. By Feans A. 

MAR8HALL. 8vo, price 7$. 6d. 

LECTURES DELIVERED in AMERICA 

in 1874. By CHARLES KINGSLEY, F.L.S., F.G.S., late 
Rector of Bversiey. Crown 8vo, 6$. 

The GRAVER THOUGHTS of a COUN- 

TRY PARSON. Third Series. By the Author of “ Recre¬ 
ations of a Country Parson.” Crown 8vo, 3$. 6 d. 

FRAGMENTS of SCIENCE. By John 

TYNDALL, F.R.S., LL.D.. D.C.L. New Edition, with a 
New Preface. Crown Svo, 10$. C</. [Nearly ready. 

FOOD, its ADULTERATIONS and the 

METHODS for their DETECTION. By A. H. HASSALL, 
M.D. With 200 Woodcuts, crown Svo, 24$. [On Saturday next^ 

M‘CULLOCH’S DICTIONARY of COM¬ 
MERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. New Edi¬ 
tion, oompleted to the year 187-3. 8vo, 03$. 

LESSONS in ELEMENTARY MECHA- 

NICS, introductory to the Studv of Physical Science. By 
P. MAGNUS, B.Sc., B.A. New Edition, with 121 Dia¬ 
grams. Small Svo, 3$. (id. 

TEXT-BOOKS OF SCIENCE, 

Edited by C. W. Mcrrificld, F.R.S. 

TELEGRAPHY. By W. H. Preece, C.E., 

and J. SIVEWRIGHT, M.A. Small Svo, Woodcuts, 3$. Gd. 

[Oft 'Saturday next. 

RAILWAY APPLIANCES. By J. W. 

BARRY. Small 8vo, Woodcuts, •*»$. 6d. [Just ready. 
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SAMUEL TINSLEY’S 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ITALY REVISITED. By A. Gallenga (the 

Times .Correspondent), Author of “Italy, Post and Pre¬ 
sent,” “ Country Life in Piedmont,” iic. 2 void, demy 
Svo, 30$, [Second Edition, this day. 

TIMES, Nov. 11, 1875.—“Mr. Gallenga’s new volumes cm 
Italy will be welcome to those who care for an unprejudiced 
account of the prospects and present condition of the country. 
....In noticing Mr. Gallenga’B moat interesting volumes, we 
have been obliged to confine ourselves chiefly to topics of grave 
national importance, and we wish wo could also have done 
justice to his impressions of the Italy he revisited as seen in its 
lighter and social aspects. We can only say we believe tire 
chapters we have neglectjd will prove the most attractive to 
the many English who are familiar with the country he de¬ 
scribes so well, and we recommend the people who think ol 
wintering there to get the book and read it for themselves.” 

.SPECTATOR, Nov. 20, 1875.—“ The two volumes abound in 
interesting matter, with vivid sketches of places and per.-ous,— 
Florence, for instance,—Garibaldi and Mazzini. The per¬ 
sonal reminisccuces, too, of the author’s bloo Hess campaign 
with Prince Nupoleon in 1830 are notably interesting.” 

OVER the BORDERS of CHRISTENDOM 

and ESLAMIAH; or, Travels in the Summer of 187-3 
through Hungary, Slavonia, Servia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
Dalmatia, and Montenegro to the North of Albania. liy 
JAMES CREAGII, Author of “ A Scamper to SebastopoL.” 
2 vols. large post Svo, 25$. 

PUBLIC OPINION, Dec. 11, 1873.—“Nothing appears to 
have e>cai»ed Captain Creagh’s observant eyes and ears, ami 
his narrative has all the charm of a well-written romance.. . . 
Captain Creugh lias a satirical as well as humorous vein ; mul 
the history of Servia, with its rival royal houses, descend «_■! 
respectively from the pig-jobber and pig-owner, is told with 
comic force....The volumes are made further instructive bv 
a very lucid, though necessarily brief, history of the Lower 
Danube.” 

SECOND EDITION OF 

UNTRODDEN SPAIN, and her BLACK 

COUNTRY. By HUGH JAMES ROSE, MA, of Oriel 
College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. 30$. 

The TIMES says These volumes form a very pleas¬ 
ing commentary on aland and a people to which English¬ 
men will always turn with sympathetic interest.” 

The SATURDAY REVIEW says “ His title of * Un¬ 
trodden Spain ’ is no misnomer. He leads us into scenes and 
among classes of Spaniards where few English writers have 

preceded him.We can only recommend our readers to 

get it and search for themselves. Those who ore most 
intimately acquainted with Spain will best appreciate its 
varied excellence.” 

The SPECTATOR says :—“ The author’s kindliness i.s 
as conspicuous as his closeness of observation and fairness 
of judgment; his sympathy with the people inspires liis 
pen as happily as does his artistic appreciation of the 
country; and both have combined in the production of a 
work of striking novelty and sterling value.” 

ROB A D’lTALIA; or, Italian Lights and 

Shadows: a Record of Travel. By CHARLES W. 
HECKETHORN. 2 vols. 8vo, 30$. 

CANTON and the BOOUE: the Narrative 

of an Eventful Six Months in China. By WALTER WIL¬ 
LIAM MUNDY. Crown Svo, 7$. Gd. 

DICKENS’S LONDON; or, London in the 

Works of Charles Dickens. By T. EDGAR PEMBERTON, 
Author of ** Under Pressure.” Crown Svo, 6$. [This day. * 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 

KATE RANDAL’S BARGAIN. By Mrs. 

E1LOART, Author of “ The Curate’s Discipline, “ Some 
of Our Girls,” “ Meg,” 3tc. 3 vols. 81$. 6d. 

*• One of the best novels the author has written.” 

Athenaeum. 

“ Must be ranked higher than any of its author's previous 
efforts... .Deserves to be described as a really well-written 
and thoroughly readable book.”— Scotsman. 

HIS LITTLE COUSIN. By Emma M. 

PEARSON, Author of “ One Love in a Life.” S vol? 
31$. Gd. 

LADY LOUISE. By Kathleen Isabelle 

CLARGES. 3 vols. 31s. Si. 

GOLD DUST: a Story. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

A NAME’S WORTH. By Mrs. M. Allea 

2 vols. 21s. 

SQUIRE HARRINGTON’S SECRET. Bv 

GEORGE W. GARRETT. 2 vols. 21s. J 

LASCARE: a Tale. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

IN SPITE of FORTUNE. By Maurice 

GAY. 3 vols. 31s. Sd. 

MART and MANSION: a Tale of Strugirle 

soil Rest. By PHILIP MASSINGER. 2 vols. 31s. dt. 
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Tai Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

B is particularly requested that aU business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
Sp., may be addressed to the Publisher, 
and not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

Irechtheus ; a Tragedy. By Algernon Charles 
Swinburne. (London: Chatto andWindus, 
1876.) 

Lycubgcs the orator gives the following 
argument of the lost tragedy of Erechtheus 
by Euripides:— 

“They say that Eumolpus, the son of Poseidon 
snd Ohione.'came with the Thracians to conquer 
Attica; and that at that time Erechtheus, who 
tad for wife Praxithea, the daughter of Cephisus, 
reigned in Athens. When, therefore, a gTeat 
army was about to assault the land, the king sent 
to Delphi, and enquired how he might obtain a 
victory over his enemies. The god answered that 
he would win, if he slew his daughter before such 
time is the forces engaged in battle. This, in 
obedience to the omcle, he did, and drove the foe- 
men forth from Attica.” 

Prom other sources we learn that the name 
of the daughter, thus sacrificed for the wel¬ 
fare of Athens, was Chthonia, and that two 
of her sisters having vowed not to survive 
her, slew themselves. It also appears that 
in the decisive battle Erechtheus killed 
Eumolpus with his own hand, and was him¬ 
self destroyed by a thunderbolt from Zeus. 
Erechtheus was reputed to have been 
autochthonous, or sprung from the Attic 
soil in marriage with Hephaestus. He and 
Praxithea were the parents of Oreithyia, 
whom the north wind whirled away to 
Thrace, and of Procris the unhappy bride of 
Cephalus. How Euripides handled the 
whole of this mythological material in his 
lost drama is uncertain ; but it is clear from 
a long speech of fifty-five lines preserved by 
Lycurgus, that in the person of Praxithea 
he nobly illustrated his favourite female 
virtue of i!/\pvx‘a —the firm and lofty spirit 
in a woman, which subordinated all personal 
affections and domestic charities to public 
heroism, and to the duty demanded from 
her by the State. Had the tragedy been 
preserved entire, we cannot doubt that 
both mother and daughter, Praxithea and 
Chthonia, would have taken rank beside 
Makaria and Iphigeneia. 

Mr. Swinburne in the play before us has 
selected the same leading motive of Chtho¬ 
nia’s sacrifice, and has interwoven with it all 
the fabulous material which gives variety 
and colour to the legend of Erechtheus. The 
skill with which he has disengaged the 
splendid human heroism of Praxithea and 
Chthonia from this background of intricate 
and sombre mythology, and has concentrated 
all the interest of his drama on their two per¬ 
sonalities, reserving the other elements of 
the fable for lyrical treatment in the choruses, 
for descriptions which produce a sense of 


relief, and for allusions which deepen the 
tragic pathos, proves the most consummate 
masteryof dramaticart. His Erechtheus is not 
a bare imitation of a Greek play or a recon¬ 
struction of a lost tragedy by Euripides. It is 
a Greek play written in the English tongue, in 
the creation of which the poet has not 
merely adopted the forms of the Attic 
drama, but has thought and felt, selected 
his chief subject and distributed his sub¬ 
ordinate incidents, precisely as a Greek 
playwright would have done. The harmony 
of all the parts is perfect. The tone is main¬ 
tained with unerring tact. Not one word is 
spoken, not one note is struck, and not one 
sentiment is suggested which could jar 
upon the sympathies or tax the intelligence 
of an ancient Greek. And yet our Erechtheus 
is as living to us now as it would have bee u 
to an Athenian. The humanity of the two 
heroines, in their self-sacrifice and piety and 
measureless love, is so perfect that no 
archaisms of scholarship, mythology, and 
alien superstition can divide them from our 
affection. 

It is worth while pausing for a moment 
to consider the point on which the action 
turns. Athens, though as yet but a young 
city, the child of rocky Attica, and the 
nursling of Pallas, has a sense of her high 
destinies. For her sake gods have been in 
combat. Pallas and Poseidon stood against 
each other, and Pallas conquered. Now, the 
wrath of Poseidon assails the virgin city, 
and the armies of his son Eumolpus threaten 
like a wave to overwhelm her. By the 
mysterious will of heaven it is decreed that 
only Chthonia’s death can secure life for 
the State. This sacrifice is demanded of 
Praxithea, the mothei*, who has already seen 
one daughter ravished from her side by 
Boreas. It is demanded of the child herself, 
who has nothing but her young life to yield. 
Both mother and daughter obey without a 
murmur, conscious, indeed, of the dread¬ 
ful price they have to pay, but con¬ 
firmed in their constancy by faith in 
heaven, and by the certainty they feel 
that such a city as Athens will one day be, 
is worth the loss of all particular lives. Such 
patriotism is always noble; it never fails to 
supply a theme for impassioned poetry. But 
if we remember what Athens has been in the 
history of the freedom and of the glory of the 
human spirit, then the self-devotion of 
Chthonia and the self-forgetfulness of Praxi¬ 
thea touch ns not merely with admiration 
but also with a deep sense of personal 
gratitude. This is the powerful motive 
which the poet holds at his disposal; and it 
may be easily imagined that both lustre and 
dignity are added to it by the praises with 
which the experience of the past has enabled 
him to exalt the worth of the land for whom 
her daughter dies. It is a passion before 
which the ordinary motives of romantic 
poetry—love, jealousy, ambition—hang their 
diminished heads. Perhaps the greatest 
evidence of Mr. Swinburne’s genius in this 
drama is this, that, having chosen an essenti¬ 
ally classic subject, and having treated it in 
a rigorously classic style, he has at the same 
time vitalised it with emotion which, though 
more antique than modern, still compels our 
own particular sympathy. In hearing the 
speech of Athona at the termination of the 


action, even the modern audience will feel 
that consolation of the noblest and most 
spiritual kind is offered, not only to the 
citizens of Erechtheus and the widowed 
queen, but also to themselves, because the 
poet has convinced them that the drama of 
Athens was the drama of liberty, and that 
on the fate of Athens hung the fate of civi¬ 
lised humanity. It is for the spiritual 
citadel of all mankind, the city glorious of 
thought and freedom, that Chthonia dies; 
and the promise of Athena is for ns the voice 
of history anticipated. Such is the high and 
noble theme of Mr. Swinburne’s youngest 
poem. To such altitudes, rarely scaled by 
the feet of poets in the modem age, has he 
ascended. 

It is conceivable that some other poet 
might have seen the grandeur of the subject 
of Erechtheus , and, in attempting it, might 
have failed fully to enlist our human sympa¬ 
thies. In the heroines of Enripidean tragedy, 
for. example, there is an element of frigid 
stoicism which repels our love as much as 
their self-sacrifice attracts it. This peril 
Mr. Swinburne, by his vivid realisation of 
the maternal and filial relations between 
Praxithea and Chthonia, has not so much 
avoided as annihilated. The sublimity of 
self-devotion to the public good can never be 
called cold or stern, when the patients of this 
exalted enthusiasm love each other as these 
do. To quote passages in support of this 
remark would be impossible in a notice of the 
kind which I have undertaken. The whole 
of the two scenes which are devoted to 
Praxithea and her daughter (lines 361-554 
and lines 863-1134) would have to be tran¬ 


scribed. 

At this point, it may be said in passing 
that the character-interest of the play is 
concentrated upon the two women, and that 
the greatest amount of artistic pains has 
been bestowed upon Praxithea. Her ijtfoc, 
as a god-fearing, reverent, law-loving, in¬ 
tensely affectionate, yet nobly disinterested 
woman—a woman for whom the sanctities 
and charms of domestic life, dear as they 
are, exist only as a part of a wider spiritual 
sphere from which they draw their vitality-— 
is presented to ns with the utmost consistency, 
traced with delicacy, and firmly sustained. 
Praxithea is as real and full in personality 
as the Antigone of Sophocles. Erechtheus 
occupies the second place in the composition. 
To have brought him into equal prominence 
with Praxithea and Chthonia would have 
been to confuse the drama with divided in¬ 
terests. For the rest, the heralds and mes¬ 
sengers stand of course upon a third plane; 
while Athena, like a being of another world, 

peaks once and speaks authoritatively 
with the clear voice of a goddess and 
the tenderness of a protective saint. 

One of the difficulties of the subject has 
been hinted in tho previous paragraph. 
Chthonia saves Athens; that is the central 
point of the play; at the same time Erechtheus 
is slain in battle, and two of Chthonia’s sisters 
kill themselves. It is impossible to combine 
these subsidiary incidents into more than a 
formal harmony with the main motive. Yet 
even here Mr. Swinburne has contrived a 
dramatic success, by rendering them tho 
means of bringing Athena upon the stage 
and placing in her lips the prophecy of 
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Athenian greatness. It was necessary that 
blow on blow should crush the patient faith- 
abiding heart of Praxithea, and that the city 
in the hour of its salvation should be reduced 
to mourning, in order that the appearance 
of the dens ex machind should be justified. 
In this way only could the perfection of 
Praxithea’s character, as beautiful in chas¬ 
tened joy as in courageous sorrow, be ex¬ 
hibited, and the play conclude on such a note 
as this last speech of hers :— 

“ 0 queen Athena, from a heart made whole 
Take as thou givest us blessing ; never tear 
Shall stain for shame nor groan untune the song. 
That as a bird shall spread and fold its wings 
Here in thy praise for ever, and fulfil 
The whole world’s crowning city crowned with thee 
As the sun’s eye fulfils and crowns with sight 
Tho circling crown of heaven. There is no griof 
Great as the joy to be made one in will 
With him that is the heart and rule of life 
And thee, God born of God; thy name is ours, 

And thy large grace moro great than our desire.” 

In respect to form, the Erechtheus is con¬ 
structed upon pure classic principles, and 
will bear the most minute scrutiny that 
the scholar can give. If it be fashioned upon 
tho style of any one of tho three Attic trage¬ 
dians, it is probably to Aeschylus that we 
should look for Mr. Swinburne’s model. 
The first and the seventh Choruses (see 
lines 95-238, and lines 1283-1447) recall 
similar lyric movements in the Supplices 
and the Septem Contra Thebas ; while the 
presence of only two actors on the stage at 
the same time is Aeschylean. Very true, 
again, to the spirit of Aeschylean art is 
the whole mythology of the powers of 
sea and earth in conflict. As personality 
is given to the winds and the waves, 
so language and imagery are created for 
them by the poet. It would be a mis¬ 
take, however, to regard Erechtheus as 
a study after Aeschylus. The knowledge 
of Greek dramatic art which it displays, is 
comprehensive and complete; and it is 
dear that Mr. Swinburne has freely availed 
himself of all resources of the genuine 
Attic stage which suited his purpose. 
In this play, as before in Atalanta, he 
is particularly successful in his use of 
stichomuthia, or dialogue conducted by the 
interchange of single lines. According to 
Greek usage, he employs this form of con¬ 
versation for the conveyance of covert 
speech and double entendre (seo pp. 15, 23, 
88), ar.d also for defiant bandying of words 
between antagonistic personages (seep. 38). 
Instances of both Iambic and Trochaic 
stichomuthia occur in places where a more 
sedate and a more animated utterance are 
severally required. The part of the Mes¬ 
senger, again, is used with fine effect. The 
speech which describes the death of 
Chthonia (lines 1191-1340) has all the 
beauty of similar descriptions in Euri¬ 
pides ; while the Athenian Herald’s nar¬ 
rative of the decisive battle (1487-1584) 
ds marked by Aeschylean pomp of dic- 
ition. It is probable, however, that 
tho student of classic literature will de¬ 
rive most pleasure from the kommos, or 
'lyrical dialogue sustained between Chthonia 
and the Chorus just before her death (lines 
1087-1134). It begins, after the appearance 
of Chthonia upon the stage, with a kind 
of antiphonal litany, tho girl ehaunting one 


long grave line of prayer and farewell, the 
Chorus returning answer with a shorter line 
of consolatory response ; and it concludes 
with a monody sung by Chthonia. In the 
whole of this passage the Greek outline is 
traced with a pure and simple precision be¬ 
yond praise. 

It remains still to speak of the Chorus, 
of which Mr. Swinburne lias made liberal 
use. Counting long and short together, 
there are no fewer than nine choric 
movements in the play. The first, which is 
eddying, clamorous, Aeschylean, sets forth 
the old strife of Poseidon and Athena, in¬ 
vokes the protection of heaven in the dire 
calamity of Athens, and adverts to the tales 
of Oreithyia and Procris. The second ex¬ 
presses tho sense of mysterious awe inspired 
by the oracle communicated to Erechtheus. 
The third, which is a real triumph of lyrical 
genius, describes the rape of Oreithyia by 
the stormful north wind. In the fourth, 
the coming sacrifice of Chthonia is foreseen, 
and the pathos of it is enhanced by re¬ 
flections upon death and life. The fifth 
dwells upon that love of loves, which 
is stronger than all love, the mysterious 
affection of earth’s children for the earth, 
and the yearning toward one another 
of earth and fire in the love embraces 
that begat a brood autochthonous for 
Attica. This chorus is important for the 
main motive of the tragedy, as a lyrical ex¬ 
pression of the enthusiasm which supports 
Praxithea and Chthonia. The sixth very 
briefly contrasts Niobe with Praxithea. The 
seventh describes war and the terror of 
battle, the darkness which shrouded the 
sun’s light while the armies were engaging, 
and the clinging in their sore need of 
Athena’s citizens to the hope of help from 
Phoebus. The eighth, which is short, but 
very true to Greek feeling, expresses the 
joy felt for the deliveranoe of the city, mingled 
with a dread lest some mysterious curse 
should cling about it for the outpoured 
maiden’s blood. This prepares the audience 
for the appearance of Athena, who alone can 
reassure her citizens and give the certainty 
of plenitude of peace and growing fame for 
ever. The ninth and last lyrical utterance of 
the Chorus is the ten concluding lines of the 
tragedy. Whether general readers will find 
as much in the lyrical passages of Erechtheus 
to admire, separated from the drama, as they 
found in Atalanta, may perhaps be ques¬ 
tioned. The scholar, on the contrary, will 
recognise in them a still greater fidelity to 
Greek thought and feeling, a more intimate 
and organic connexion between their themes 
and the motives of the drama. There is no 
competent reader who, after sufficient study 
of the play, will not agree with us in recog¬ 
nising the sublime beauty of the subject, the 
faith and purity and reverence which mark 
its large and deep humanity, and the ex¬ 
quisiteness of its artistic workmanship. 
Erechtheus is, in truth, a masterpiece, con¬ 
sidered not merely as a reproduction of 
classical art, but also as a poem which ap¬ 
peals to men of all nations and of all times. 

J. A. Symonps. 


A Dictionary of Christian Antiquities. Being 
a Continuation of the “ Dictionary of the 
Bible.” Edited by William Smith, D.C.L., 
LL.D., and Samuel Cheetham, M.A. In 
Two Volumes. Vol. I. 8vo, pp. 898. 
(London : John Murray, 1875.) 

It is fitting that the country which has pro¬ 
duced that which is, on the whole, and after 
all deductions, the greatest extant work on 
Christian archaeology, Bingham's Antiquities 
of the Christian Church, should also lead the 
way in the compilation of a dictionary ex¬ 
clusively devoted to the same subject. There 
are works on a larger scale, such as the 
Dictionnaire Sacree of the Dominicans 
Richard and Girand, the ItcaLEncijclopddie 
of Herzog, and the more useful Lexicon of 
Wetzer and Welte, in which the subject is 
treated as part of a greater whole ; but the 
present work has no exact parallel, and un¬ 
doubtedly goes far to fill a very serious gap 
in a library of reference. The staff has, for 
the most part, been very carefully chosen, and 
without sectional exclusiveness. There are 
some very good names on the list; there are 
several absent which would naturally be 
looked for by those conversant with the 
subject-matter of the volume, and there are 
a few from whom the most that can reason¬ 
ably be hoped is the absence of serious error. 
Three of the contributors, and all of them 
men who could ill be spared, have been re¬ 
moved by death since the work began 
—Bishop Forbes of Brechin, Mr. A. W. 
Haddan, and Mr. Wharton B. Marriott; and 
it is to be hoped that the list to be prefixed 
to the second volume will show that men 
worthy of being their successors have been 
added to the staff. Any book prepared 
on the plan of Dr. Smith’s dictionaries must 
necessarily be unequal in execution, but the 
diligent supervision of Professor Cheetham 
has done much to prevent any marked dis¬ 
crepancies from displaying themselves, and 
so far as it has been possible to test this 
volume, running from A to J inclusive, it is, 
in the main, commendably free from those 
“ impertinent,” and sometimes even ludi¬ 
crous, digressions which deface the Bible 
Dictionary in several places. 

The chronological range of the volume is 
from the Apostolic Age to that of Karl the 
Great, and thus secures unity of treatment 
at the not inconsiderable loss of all Me¬ 
diaeval archaeology, which is no doubt a 
sufficiently large subject, as the editors re¬ 
mind us, to fill a separate book, but which 
cannot be intelligibly treated in such a 
fashion without excessive iteration, as they 
will surely find should they undertake it 
hereafter. There is one serious omission 
which arrests attention at the outset—that 
there is not any Notitia of sees and monas¬ 
teries, with the succession of bishops, such 
as Richard and Girand give, and as Mr. 
Landon began to do in his unfinished 
Ecclesiastical Dictionary. It is an unspeak¬ 
able convenience to the student of ecclesias¬ 
tical history to have a concise guide to 
the respective ancient and modern names of 
places named therein, and there is as yet no 
adequate manual for the purpose. The 
Orbis Latin us of Graesse is, experto eredc, 
very imperfect, and needs to be supple- 
mented-witb the lists given in Ainsworth's 
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old Latin Dictionary and in the admirable 
Ltxicm Universale of Hoffman (best edition, 
4 vols. folio, Leiden, 1698), which, antici¬ 
pated Dr. Smith two centuries ago, and is 
still, for the Imperial period at any rate, a 
much better book than his Dictionary of 
Classical Antiquities. I note further the ab¬ 
sence of a by no means inconsiderable num¬ 
ber of words, some of which I cite from the 
Hierolexicon of Macri and some from a brief 
glossary of Ecclesiastical Greek which I 
compiled and appended to a book on the 
offices of the Holy Eastern Church pub¬ 
lished by me in 1863. Here are a few of the 
lacunae, by way of specimens under A :— 
Abascantiis, Accnbita, Adelphaton, Alleluia- 
ticum or Alleluiarium, Amula, Analathra, 
Anadogion, Apocrisiarius, Apotyrosis, Auto¬ 
melon. Nor are the words actually given 
always exhaustively treated. Thus under 
Anaphora there is no reference to the mean¬ 
ings of (a) the Eucharistic breud, and ( 6 ) 
the recitation of the names in the Diptychs ; 
and under Anathema we are not told that 
when spelt with an 17 , the word means an 
a-roto, or offering hung up in a church. 
Imperfections of this sort are more frequent 
than could be wished, and run through 
the volume, seriously lessening its utility. 

Another question, more important than 
that of completeness, is that of impartiality. 
Those who are familiar with Bingham know 
that the lack of this quality is the chief 
defect in his erudite work. Whenever he 
is faced by the fact that the Church of Rome 
had retained a primitive usage which the 
Church of England had discarded, he in¬ 
variably tampers with the evidence, usually 
by suppression, but sometimes by actual 
garbling; and thus a famous scholar was 
quite justified in saying that if one wanted to 
get at the whole truth on any question affect¬ 
ing the ancient Church, it was necessary to 
read both Bingham and Thomassinus, each 
of whom tells only half of it. Generally 
speaking, the new Dictionary is commend- 
ably free from this fault, but it is not quite 
absent. A salient example is in the very 
meagre and inadequate article on “ Incense ” 
from the pen of the Rev. W. E. Scudamore. 
His object is to prove the comparatively 
recent introduction of incense into Christian 
worship, and to that end he insists on the 
rigid and literal interpretation of all patristic 
references which exclude it, and the allegori- 
sation of those which assert it. Thus, in 
order to explain away a passage of St. Am¬ 
brose, he assigns the meaning “ to heap ” to 
the verb adolere, not telling his readers that 
this is a mere conjectural suggestion of 
Facciolati’s, based on a wholly erroneous 
etymology and disproved by the very pas¬ 
sages cited iu illustration, and rejected by 
subsequent lexicons, including that of Dr. 
William Smith himself. And when he 
alleges that not only is incense absent 
from the Clementine Liturgy, but that no 
mention, of it occurs in the Apostolical Con¬ 
stitutions, of which it is a part, he is confuted 
at once by the passage in II. 26 v.: “ Let 
the widows and orphans be accounted by 
you like unto the altar, and let the virgins 
be honoured like the censer and the incense," 
words which have clearly no meaning in the 
context unless the articles referred to were in 
ecclesiastical use at the date of the passage, 


which, bring down its era as we may, is 
still earlier than Mr. Scudamore will hear of. 
And, what is more serious, hekeeps back from 
the reader one fact which at once subverts the 
date he assigns. This is that every ancient 
liturgy, save the isolated Clementine, pre¬ 
scribes the use of incense ; while the diver¬ 
gence of the several norms, and the splitting 
up of Eastern Christendom into hostile and 
rival bodies, which would not borrow from 
each other, goes back to the Councils of 
Ephesus and Chalcedon, in 431-451. A 
point on which all agree must, therefore, be 
earlier than the former of these dates, and 
must have owed its universal prevalence to 
some very strong motive, or some very 
ancient tradition, more powerful than the 
local reasons which made the Roman and 
African Churches disuse incense. Further, 
Mr. Scudamore gives almost no information 
whatever as to the mode in which incense 
was used, even at the date when he acknow¬ 
ledges its employment, and the reader can¬ 
not gather from him whether censing was re¬ 
stricted to one rite or common to several. 
There are not many articles so disingenuous 
as this one, which will need severe revision 
in any fresh issue. Where no controversial 
bias affects Mr. Scudamore, his articles are 
very good indeed, but he is not to be relied 
on otherwise. Here and there mistakes of 
some seriousness occur, as in Mr. Venables’ 
article on “ Elevation of the Host,” where 
he directly implies that the exclamation, 
“ Holy things for holy persons,” at which the 
elevation takes place in the Oriental litur¬ 
gies, occurs before the consecration. It is 
invariably after it, though he is right in 
that it precedes the fraction. And when 
telling us, correctly enough, that the original 
intention of this act was not to expose the 
Host for adoration, Mr. Venables entirely 
omits to say what it was, though the word 
anaphora might have helped him. It comes 
by direct descent from the Paschal ritual of 
the Jews, in which the cup and a cake of 
bread, as also the bone of meat which now 
symbolises the Lamb, are even still elevated. 
The real notion is that of the “ heave-offer¬ 
ing,” or symbolical lifting the gifts towards 
Heaven as an oblation. 

Commixtio (which does not occur in its 
proper order) is an example of undue com¬ 
pression of treatment. The question of 
the liturgical commixture of both Eucharistic 
species is a somewhat intricate and difficult 
one, and needs to be treated by the compara¬ 
tive process, especially from the Gallican 
and Mozarabic rites. The word Intindio, 
the complement of this, does not occur at 
all. As against defects of this sort, which 
are pointed out solely that they may be 
made good as soon as possible, there are 
to be set considerable merits in particular 
articles. Among the very best may be 
cited Mr. Haddan’s on “ Bishop ” and 
“ Council,” Mr. Venables’ compendious ac¬ 
counts of the Catacombs and of Frescoes, 
Mr. E. S. Ffoulkes’ historical analysis of the 
Councils of Chalcedon and Ephesus, Mr. 
R. St. John Tyrwhitt’s on “ Crucifix,” Pro¬ 
fessor Babington’s on “ Gems,”andMr. Scuda¬ 
more’s on the Liturgical Gospel. The wood- 
cuts are numerous and very good, so that 
after all necessary deductions, almost inevi¬ 
table in criticising the first edition of a book 


extending over such a wide and complex 
subject, the editors merit thanks aud con¬ 
gratulations for the execution, so far, of a 
book whose accomplishment will materially 
lighten the toils of future scholars in a field 
of study which is daily becoming more inter¬ 
esting and important. 

Richard F. Litcxedale. 


Voltaire et la Soeicte Fraur.aise an XVIII. 

Siicle. (Voltaire et Geneve.) Par Gustave 

Desnoiresterres. (Paris: Didier & Cie., 
1875.) 

The seventh volume of M. Gustave Des¬ 
noiresterres’ long-sustained work on Voltaire 
et la Societe Franrai.se au XVIII. Siecle is 
occupied mainly with the history of a now 
all but forgotten struggle which began iu 
1763 among the inhabitants of Geneva. 
Although at the time this struggle assumed 
proportions which threatened the very ex¬ 
istence of the republic, and which brought 
upon it the danger and annoyance of foreign 
intervention, it is now remembered only 
because it attracted the attention, and even 
the active participation, of the celebrated 
genius who lived without the gates of the 
little city. 

The rigorous laws of Calvin had long 
become burdensome to a large proportion of 
the citizens of Geneva, and those entrusted 
with their execution showed no inclination 
to relax their severity. Supported by a large 
body of public opinion, they persisted in 
administering the code in a spirit little in 
accordance with that of the age in which 
they lived. The burning of Emile and the 
banishment of Rousseau were acts the ex¬ 
tremity of which was condemned by many 
even of the stricter sort, but they became at 
once the subject of angry partisanship among 
those who desired for themselves some mea¬ 
sure of freedom and toleration. Even if 
Voltaire had had the wish, it was not in his 
power to remain a passive spectator of a 
contest which involved principles in the 
defence of which he had repeatedly risked 
his fortune and his peace. It was known to 
all that he disapproved the condemnation of 
Emile, not, indeed, as M. Desnoiresterres 
remarks, out of love for Rousseau, but be¬ 
cause one should bum neither men nor 
books. An appeal was at once made to him 
by the party which considered itself op¬ 
pressed, and it is evident that his countenance 
was thought to bring substantial support to 
the side which he approved. From the first 
he endeavoured to play the part of a 
mediator, urging on either side the necessity 
of mutual concessions, but he soon found 
the task of conciliation more difficult than 
he had either hoped or believed. When the 
quarrel between the magistracy and the 
citizens had already risen to such a height 
that the French Government thought it 
necessary to interfere, armed with a project 
of pacification, a further and even more 
serious complication made itself felt. Geneva 
possessed a race of helots whom she denomi¬ 
nated natives. A foreigner settling in Geneva 
did not obtain the rights of citizenship, nor 
were these conferred upon his descendants. 
His children and his children’s children 
might live, labour, and die in the city of 
their adoption, but their position in the 
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republic remained unchanged and unchange¬ 
able. They were natives only, and to repress 
and oppress the natives was one of the pri¬ 
vileges of a free citizen. By degrees, how¬ 
ever, the despised class had become formida¬ 
ble in virtue of their numbers and their 
industry. The manufacture of watches, a 
principal source of wealth to the town, was 
to a great extent in their hands, but the 
ruling powers showed no disposition to 
remit any of the disabilities under which 
they laboured. The spirit of dissatisfaction 
and the animosity which had been fostered 
by long continued injustice only awaited an 
opportunity to show itself with effect. 
Such an opportunity was afforded by the 
arrival at Geneva of M. de Beauteville, the 
envoy to whom the French Government 
had entrusted .the conduct of affairs. The 
natives, inspirited by seeing the countenance 
afforded to the malcontent citizens in their 
efforts to shake off the yoke, determined to 
assert themselves, and appealed in their turn 
to France. Subdued all but effectually by 
years of oppression, these unfortunates had 
lost the courage of open remonstrance, and 
they only dared to venture their first 
awkward attempts to obtain a hearing for 
their grievances when they, too, felt assured 
of the sympathy and assistance of M. de 
Voltaire. 

The step taken by the natives met with 
but little encouragement from the French 
envoy, and as soon as it became known in 
Geneva the indignation of the citizens was 
intense. The malcontents were especially 
vehement in their anger at the audacity of 
the despised natives. They had no wish to 
confer on others a measure of that liberty 
which they desired for themselves.. Vol¬ 
taire’s efforts at conciliation had been all 
along regarded with distrust by the magis¬ 
tracy, who were well aware that at heart he 
sympathised with the cause of the malcon¬ 
tents ; while the malcontents on their side 
looked on his counsels with suspicion because 
he openly maintained terms of friendly inti¬ 
macy with many members of the governing 
body. When it now became known that he 
had actually abetted the conspiracy of the 
natives, the whole body of citizens united 
in indignation as against a common enemy. 
The pastors of the Church were eager in 
denunciation. As Francis I. had occasion 
to observe, “ la facnlte de theologie a l’habi- 
tnde de calomnier,” and the ministers of 
Geneva saw in Voltaire the sworn enemy of 
all religion and morals. But the strength of 
numbers and the force of angry fanaticism 
spent, itself in vain when matched with 
the subtle shifts and Protean tactics of the 
experienced gladiator, and their fruitless 
zeal is now remembered only because Vol¬ 
taire himself chose to chronicle their exploits 
in a burlesque poem entitled “ La Guerre 
Civile de Geneve.” To the task of identi¬ 
fying the for the most part obscure per¬ 
sonages who figure in these verses, M. Des- 
noirestcrres has applied himself with all 
but complete success. Mdme. Oudrille alone 
remnins a baffling subject of conjecture. 
By her example and advice the comic war 
terminates to the general satisfaction of the 
combatants; the actual struggle came to no 
such happy conclusion. The more enter¬ 
prising of the natives, driven to despair by 


the attitude of the council, left the city in 
large numbers. Some, trusting to the offers 
of the French Government, attempted to 
establish themselves at Vcrsoix, where the 
Due de Choiseul had thought of setting up 
a rival Geneva. Others, and among these 
were some of the best workmen in the town, 
were fortunate enough to find shelter at 
Femey. Voltaire built houses for the exiles, 
and by his active and untiring exertions 
secured a market for the products of their 
industry. 

In previous notices which have appeared 
in these pages of earlier volumes of M. 
Desnoiresterres’ work ample justice has 
been done to the laborious zeal, the method 
and the love of accuracy, which he has dis¬ 
played. As a picture of the events and 
circumstances of Voltaire’s life, M. Des¬ 
noiresterres’ history stands unrivalled in 
fullness and completeness. But each suc¬ 
ceeding volume seems to show that the 
author scarcely takes a catholic view of the 
man as complete and perfect of his kind. 
He lets himself be drawn into little regrets 
about this and that—points of conduct in 
which Voltaire shows characteristics essential 
to his type. For example, in speaking of the 
enthusiastic welcome which he accorded 
to Jacob Vernet, “ Tels sont les debuts avec 
Voltaire ” comes from M. Desnoiresterres 
with the air of a sarcasm. It was, indeed, 
always so with Voltaire. He was always 
ready to give men credit for the virtues 
which they seemed to possess. He had the 
generous credulity of a highly sanguine dis¬ 
position, the slightest indications were suffi¬ 
cient to make him believe in the existence 
of worthy qualities, and he welcomed their 
promise with all the enthusiasm of a passion¬ 
ate nature. Repeated experience alone could 
convince him that men were not that which 
he desired and believed them to be. And 
again, to take a second instance, the com¬ 
ments of M. Desnoiresterres on the sham 
illness by which Voltaire forced from the 
hands of a reluctant cure the administration 
of the last sacraments pass beside the point 
of the proceeding. It was a gigantic farce, 
an indecent farce even, but it was not un¬ 
becoming Voltaire. The laugh which Vol¬ 
taire inherits from Rabelais jars, perhaps, 
on M. Desnoiresterres’ ears. The excitement 
of boisterous merriment, it is true, may carry 
the man on whom it seizes beyond the bounds 
set for common safety and convenience, but 
he has life on his side and the sympathy of 
full-blooded human nature. It was not 
religions prejudice alone that deterred the 
sacans of Geneva from responding without 
reserve to the hearty advances made to them 
by Voltaire. “ La nature mime vicieuse a 
la lumiere pour elle et la joie de la vie ; ” 
but “ Tout savant est un peu cadavre.” It 
was incomprehensible to these learned and 
excellent men that one who had real know¬ 
ledge should remain, as Voltaire did, pre¬ 
eminently human. It was offensive to their 
sense of fitness to see one who should have 
limped, burdened by the weight of acquire¬ 
ment, moving with freedom and animated 
by the joy of life. K. F. S. Pattjson. 


Kashmir and Kashghar. By H. W. Bellew, 

C.S.I., Surgeon-Major Bengal Staff Corps. 

(London : Triibner & Co., 1875.) 

The author of this work, already creditably 
known by his account of General Lumis- 
den’s mission to Kandahar in the perilous 
days of 1857, and by other writings con¬ 
nected with Afghanistan, was attached to 
the mission under Mr. Forsyth accredited 
by the Indian Government in 1873 to the 
Atalik Ghazi, or, as he is now styled, Amir 
Vakub Khan, of Kashghar. This prince, for¬ 
merly an officer in the service of the Khan of 
Khokand, had carved out a kingdom for 
himself on the ruins of a former Chinese 
dependency, and the mission was sent at bis 
special request. Dr. Bellew was quite jus¬ 
tified in publishing a “ plain account of the 
journey and experiences of the Embassy ” in 
regions which have been visited by bo few 
travellers, and always under circumstances 
unfavourable to observation. The late Em¬ 
bassy, however, seems also to have been 
subjected to increasing espionnage and 
attempts to deceive—a state of thing's 
which might perhaps have been cheeked at 
the outset by a little more self-assertion. 
Although, therefore, Dr. Bellew made dili¬ 
gent use of both eyes and ears, the infor¬ 
mation derived through the latter channel, 
at least, may sometimes be open to ques¬ 
tion. 

It would be unfair to insist too much on 
literary defects in a work written, as we are 
told, amid the distractions of a well-earned 
holiday, but most of them might have been 
avoided with a little care, and they are to be 
regretted as detracting from the pleasure of 
reading a work of this kind. 

The first chapter contains a resume of his¬ 
torical events affecting Kashghar, and with 
this it might have been better to combine 
various historical digressions introduced sub¬ 
sequently, which interrupt the narrative 
and entail a good deal of repetition. The 
author’s style, though occasionally somewhat 
involved and obscure, is free from affectation, 
but his spelling of Eastern words is alto¬ 
gether eccentric, for he neither follows 
any authorised system, nor the usual, if in¬ 
accurate, forms of familiar words. The 
work is entitled Kashmir and Kashghar, 
but space will not permit us to linger in 
the “Happy Valley”—happy, apparently, 
to any one rather than to its own inhabi¬ 
tants. The hundreds of summer tourists 
who frequent the country ought, it might be 
supposed, to bring wealth and prosperity, 
but the fact seems to be rather the reverse, 
for these, not seeing or caring to look below 
the surface of things, forget that all the 
conveniences placed at their disposal by the 
Government are apt to imply a proportionate 
inconvenience and loss to the people. The 
mission was received with all honour by the 
Maharaja who, ably seconded by Mr. John¬ 
son, the governor of his Tibetan provinoe of 
Ladakh, had made all possible provision for 
the comfort and safety of the party as far 
as the Kashghar frontier. Not only were 
stores laid down in advance at the dif¬ 
ferent stages, but baggage animals and 
coolies were provided, so as to spare 
those belonging to the expedition, and allow 
them to start fresh after leaving the Maha- 
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raja's territory. Dr. Bellew’s descriptions 
of scenery are carefnl and (no doubt) accu- 
rate, rather than vivid or picturesque. He 
hardly has the art, always a rare one, of pre¬ 
senting a landscape to the mind’s eye ; a lew 
lictcbes, therefore, or even photographs of 
scenery—some of the grandest in the world 
—would have added interest to this part of 
the work. The absence of a map is also to 
be regretted. 

The road after leaving Srinagar lies at 
first through a pleasantly cultivated and 
prosperous district, with mountain streams 
spanned by every variety of bridge, from 
those with piers of latticed piles or loose 
boulders* with fir stems laid across, to the 
simple rope and basket. But it soon crosses 
into Tibet, exchanging 

“ the varied and picturesque scenery of limestones 
and sandstones, with their always pleasing land¬ 
scapes of woodland and pasture,” for “ the dreary 
mates and wilds of schists and shales, of granite 
»ad gneiss rocks, with their interminable monotony 
of desolation, only varied by repetition of inhos¬ 
pitable glacier.” 

At the same time the “ Aryan ” face begins 
to give place to the Tatar, and polygamy 
and Islam to polyandry and Buddhism! 
Small parties of coolies were met carrying 
bundles of tea from Lhassa to Srinagar, and 
large quantities of soda are also imported to 
improve the colour and draw out the flavour 
—as is done nearer home. We should have 
liked to know how this tea can compete, in 
the Kashmir market, with that grown on 
our own slopes of the Himalayas. No doubt 
the flavour is quite different. In Kashghar 
the party found excellent Russian tea, but 
costing from sixteen to eighteen shillings per 
lb. The Indian teas had also begun to find a 
market there, but the Amir, to whom some 
loads of it were presented by the Envoy, 
liked it so little that he gave this all away 
to his servants. In one monastery which 
the mission visited they were “ cordially 
welcomed by very jovial-looking priests” 
with “ shaven crowns and rotund figures, 
and heavy sensual expression of features,” 
calling up visions of monks elsewhere. 
In another they found 

^tfae prayer-wheel meeting us at every turn. 
Here we lound it spinning on the hand of a sedate 
lamma, squatted solemn and silent in some soli¬ 
tary corner. Further on it was revolving under 
a jet of water, and elsewhere it was fixed in 
niehes of the walls for the passer-by to turn as he 
went past, or it was stuck on some pinnacle for 
its wings to catch the moving breeze, and record 
so many more prayers of praise to tbe Almighty.” 
The monks and nuns are everywhere sup¬ 
ported by the people, and free from all cares, 
and in truth monastic life in such a climate, 
and without intellectual or artistic resources, 
must be unprofitable enough. But our 
Author, after describing their degraded con¬ 
dition, goes on to propound a somewhat 
startling theory. He says (p. 118) :— 

“ This institution of the priesthood, however, 
coupled with that of polyandry which obtains 
among this people, is not without its benefits, and 
perhaps under the existing conditions owes its 
endurance to its adaptation to the requirements 
of the country; and the two together are probably 
the form of polity best suited to the existence of 
the population as a peaceable, well-ordered, and 
industrious community. . . . Otherwise it is not 
e*sy to account for the failure of the crescentade 
from Yarkand in the sixteenth century, nor for 


the cessation of the Mahomedan conquerors of 
Kashmir in their career of victory and conversion 
at the frontier of the country. Tlieir polyga¬ 
mous institutions and more expansive polity, if 
forced upon the country’, must have produced a 
hard struggle for bare existence, and endless forms 
of internal violence and disorder would have come 
into operation to keep down life to a supportable 
limit.” 

That is to say, prosperity and good order 
are maintained, in this exceptional country, 
by a repulsive social practice, and a stagnant 
religion ! The situations of the villages and 
monasteries piled up on lofty peaks, and their 
architecture, recalled to the author the 
Buddhist ruins in Yusnfzai of which he 
has been so diligent an explorer. 

The distressing symptoms caused by the 
great elevation—for several passes were 
crossed at a height of from 14,000 to 18,000 
feet—were" alleviated by the use of chlorate 
of potash. It is stated that 

“the large amount of oxygen contained in the 
salt probably supplies in the blood what in these 
regions it fails to derive from the air, and thus 
restores through the stomach what the lungs 
lose.” 

Is there any reason to suppose that the 
traditional garlic of oriental caravans acts 
in this way ? 

The names of localities afford a dismal 
tribute to the nature of the climate. Daulat 
Beg uldi (the Lord of the State died) ; 
Kulun uldi (the Wild Horse died) ; Rahman 
uldi, &c. This “ Lord of the State ” was 
the Sultan Said, loader of the Yarkand in¬ 
vasion of Tibet in 1531. The place where 
he died acquired, on tire return journey, 
a melancholy personal interest for the 
party by the death, in the vicinity, of 
their friend and colleague Dr. Stoliczka, 
the distinguished naturalist of the expedition. 
In some respects the route is less dangerous 
in winter than in summer, as the avalanches 
of melting snow, rocks, and mud are less 
frequent, but in winter the cattle often 
suffer from want of water, their instincts not 
readily leading them to munch the snow, as 
the yaks do. These ourious animals are often 
employed to pioneer a route over, a snow- 
covered glacier. Ten or twelve of them are 

“driven forward, and when urged up the side 
of the glacier crowd together for a consultation 
on its edge, and after a good deal of grunting 
one of them takes the lead, the others follow¬ 
ing in single file. The leader, with his nose 
down on the snow, snifis and grunts his 
way cautiously, and when tired falls back 
for the next in line to take up the lead, and so 
on till land is reached on the other side. The 
Bhots follow in the track of their brutes, and erect 
little pillars of snow here and there along the route, 
by way of guide in case of mists or snow 
obscuring the track.” (P. 168.) 

But the carcasses and skeletons of horse, ass, 
and yak, heaped up sometimes in hundreds, 
tell their own tale of the difficulties of the 
road. 

The author gives a lively description of 
the dangers and difficulties of the Pass of 
Sanju, the highest and last of those crossed 
before descending into the plains of Eastern 
Turkestan. They will re-assure the most 
timid as to our safety from invasion on that 
side of India. No attempt, indeed, has been 
made since 1531, when Sultan Said led a 
force of 5,000 men from Yarkand against 
the “infidels” of Tibet. These, indeed, 


forced their way through to Kashmir, and 
wintered there, but among a friendly and 
not a hostile people. 

As regards trade, also, it is clear that, 
even if every political difficulty were re¬ 
moved, the natural impediments must pre¬ 
vent any great development, though possibly 
an easier route through Tibet may be found 
further cast. Meanwhile it is on every account 
satisfactory to know that the trade between 
India and these regions is improving, though 
its value in 1873 wits only 00,00 01. 

The territory of Kashghar or Eastern 
Turkestan is a vast barren plain, sandy and 
saline, and ill-supplied with water ; its scat¬ 
tered oases maintaining each an isolated 
community which, though ordinarily forming 
with the rest a single state, has been used, 
in unsettled times, to “ tight for its own hand.” 

Kashghar, the most important of these, 
owes its prosperity, as our author thinks, to 
its position on the main line of trade between 
China and Europe. But according to Colonel 
Yule’s account this trade, throughout the 
Middle Ages, followed the northern route, 
through Ih. The population, now only one 
and a half millions, was certainly muoh 
greater in former days. More use may have 
been made of the available water-supply to 
extend the cultivable area and keep book the 
encroaching sand-waves, of whose destruc¬ 
tive power Dr. Bellew quotes from the 
Tarilchi Rashidi a terrible instance (p. 370). 

Even under the Chinese rule the popula¬ 
tion was greater, but this was owing to 
mining and other industries which may 
revive under the present stem bnt orderly 
regime. Of tbe latter Dr. Bellew has not a 
high opinion, and considers its chief but an 
ordinary Asiatic tyrant. We do not think 
that the balance of evidence or of opinion 
bears out this view. The Amir has within 
ten years not only welded into a single state 
the various scattered dependencies where 
all was anarchy and confusion after the 
revolt from China, bnt has also reduced to 
obedience the surrounding tribes of nomads, 
whom the Chinese, as Captain Trotter points 
out, were content to hold in check by a 
system of frontier forts. According to this 
officer the inhabitants of the border dis¬ 
tricts, if not the peasantry generally, dis¬ 
tinctly prefer the new rule. No doubt it 
has been established with an iron hand— 
on ne fait pas une omelette sans caster des 
oen/s —and time also is needed to develop 
its advantages. At first there must be many 
aggrieved and discontented. The Maho¬ 
medan yoke, too, is probably galling to 
those accustomed to a laxer system. Dr. 
Bellew, perhaps, even underrates this source 
of offence, for we doubt whether Islam was 
ever as deeply rooted among the people as 
he supposes. It is true it was imposed on 
them in the eleventh century, but even in 
Bokhara it had not taken complete hold in 
the rural districts for a century later than 
this, nor was it firmly rooted in Eastern 
Turkestan before the fifteenth century. 
When, therefore, we remember the long 
continuance of the more liberal system of 
Chengiz, and theDzungar and Chinese supre¬ 
macy of the last two centuries, the period 
of strictly Mahomedan rule is comparatively 
short. 

We have not space to follow Dr. Bellew 
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through his historical sketch, or we might 
ask where he discovered (p. 18) that the 
“ false prophet ” Mokanna propagated the 
Shiah heresy. Hardly even in Lai la Eoolch, 
we should think! 

We can only allude to many points of 
interest in the work. The frank and half 
“European" ways and appearance of the 
people, the hospitable but oppressive insti¬ 
tution of the dasturkhwan, the intercourse 
with the Amir and his lieutenants, are all 
well and pleasantly described. The exist¬ 
ence, in tiie eastern deserts, of the wild 
camel, seems rapidly becoming less mythical, 
though Mr. Shaw, and we believe Sir H. 
Rawlinson, have hitherto been sceptical. 
The glacier was seen which, by its damming 
up the valley of the Shayok, and its subse¬ 
quent disruption, is said to have caused the 
disasters on the Indus, near Attock, in 1841. 
But very competent authorities have long 
doubted the connexion. The true cause of 
the cataclysm appears to have been a land¬ 
slip that dammed up the Indus near Gil- 
ghit.* Into the results of the mission Dr. 
Bellew does not enter. In some respects 
these were less than was expected; although, 
for instance, some excellent work was done, 
under conditions of great difficulty, by the 
survey department, yet the ground they 
were allowed to traverse, and the conse¬ 
quent geographical results, were much less 
than was hoped for. It is probable that the 
Amir felt, even if he was not directly in¬ 
formed, that we should not support him 
actively against Russian aggression, and the 
news of the marriage of the Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh is said further to have confused his 
mind—and not unnaturally—as to our inten¬ 
tions. Accordingly, whilereceivingtbe mission 
with much courtesy and hospitality, he was 
by no means disposed to treat them with 
proportionate confidence. But to pursue 
this subject would be beyond the scope of 
the present paper. Coutts Trotter. 


English History for the Use of Public Schools. 

By the Rev. J. Franck Bright, M.A. Pe¬ 
riod I. Mediaeval Monarchy. (London: 

Rivingtons, 1875.) 

Amid the numerous crude and hastily com¬ 
piled historical manuals that the press is 
now pouring forth, it is a relief to meet 
with a piece of sterling, careful work like 
this first instalment of Mr. Bright’s English 
History. The merits of the volume are not 
of a striking character, for it offers little 
more than a full and accurate outline of 
events, but a careful examination of its pages 
can hardly fail to suggest that' it has cost 
the compiler a great deal of trouble, and is 
likely, in consequence, to save both teacher 
and learner a proportionate amount. For 
the use for which it is especially designed,— 
that of a text book in our public schools— 
it is excellently adapted ; though as a general 
introduction to the study of the period, for 
the unassisted student, it hardly deserves the 
same praise. Mr. Bright’s highly condensed 
narrative, combined with his anxiety to pass 
by nothing that may be looked upon as of pri¬ 
mary importance, the absence of any attempt 

• See Mr. Drew's recent work, Jummao and Kash¬ 
mir, pp. 416-17. 


at attractiveness of style, and a very sparing 
use of the adjective, make the volume rather 
hard reading. In the extreme brevity of his 
allusions there is sometimes, indeed, a danger 
lest an important [point should altogether 
escape notice. He observes, for instance, 
when speaking of the struggle between the 
heathen Penda and the Northumbrian dy¬ 
nasty (p. 4), that “ it seemed as though 
Irish Christianity, and not Roman, would 
then be the religion of England.” But not 
a word is added to explain the differences 
between Celtic and Latin Christianity, or to 
point out their contending influences on cul¬ 
ture and education. The heading of the 
paragraph, again, is given as “ Conversion 
of the English, 597,” while the text hardly 
brings out with sufficient clearness the fact 
that the work of conversion really occupied 
nearly a century before it embraced all the 
kingdoms of the Heptarchy, each of which 
derived its evangelisation from a separate 
source. In speaking of “ the selfish character 
of the government of the Popes at Avignon ” 
(p. 238), this is the only hint he affords of the 
manner in which the English national spirit 
was roused at the spectacle of the Head of the 
Church becoming a mere tool in the hands 
of the French monarch and subservient in 
every respect to the French policy, and the 
way in which this worked to bring about the 
great international war. When speaking of 
the disciples of Wickliffe (it is singular that 
while recommending the study of Professor 
Shirley’s Introduction to the Fasciculi Zi- 
zaniorum , he should prefer thus to spell the 
name), he says (p. 267), “ when, as was in¬ 
evitable, social and political views were 
added to their religious doctrines, they be¬ 
came an object of dread not only to the 
Church, but also to the Government.” This 
is, surely, a somewhat inadequate notice, and 
it is almost the only one we have been able to 
discover, of the great part played by Lol- 
lardism as a factor in the political history of 
the fifteenth century, when it became one of 
the main causes of the great struggle be¬ 
tween Lancastrian and Yorkist. 

Again, in a manual like this, it is of pri¬ 
mary importance that the treatment should 
be clear, and, though this is generally the 
case, there are pages which would perhaps 
be improved by further revision. In treating 
of the feudal system, Mr. Bright says 

(p. 28) : 

“ It used to be asserted that the feudal system 
was introduced, and completed as a wholly new 
system to the English, after the Conquest; and 
Hume speaks of the division of the kingdom into 
so many knights' fiefs, into so many baronies, as 
if there were complete reorganisation of the whole 
constitution. Modem inquiry tends to confirm 
what would naturally have been supposed, that 
the whole of the elements of the feudal system 
existed in England, as in other Teutonic countries, 
before the arrival of the Normans.” 

In the index the reference to this passage is, 
“ Feudal system existed in England before 
the Conquest, 28; ” which, of course, is 
precisely what Mr. Freeman and Professor 
Stubbs have been at some pains to explain 
was not the case. Mr. Bright himself (p. 33) 
speaks of the state of affairs prior to the 
Conquest as one of “ incipient feudalism: ” 
and he does not require to be reminded that, 
in the history of institutions, the difference 
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between the incipient and systematised stage 
is often an all-important one. When treating 
of feudalism, indeed, we are under the ne¬ 
cessity of remembering that it was threefold 
in character: (1) as existing, in an ele¬ 
mentary form, in England before the Con¬ 
quest; (2) as existing in France, in a com- 
plete form,—the outcome of commendation 
and of the beneficiary system; (3) as in. 
troduced from the Continent, minus subin¬ 
feudation (of the evils of which the Con¬ 
queror had had convincing evidence) and 
the Frankish governmental organisation. 
We do not say that these distinctions may 
not be more or less inferred from Mr. Bright's 
pages, but he has scarcely stated them with 
the clearness and emphasis necessary for 
beginners; and it is only by carefully ob¬ 
serving them that, as Hallam acutely ob¬ 
serves, any discussion of “ the feudal system” 
is prevented from degenerating into “ a 
verbal dispute.” 

While noting these few defects, we are 
glad at the same time to recognise the real 
value of the volume, as embodying the most 
important results of recent research. Any 
student who will be at the pains to go care¬ 
fully through the account of the contest be¬ 
tween Henry II. and Thomas a Becket, for 
instance, or that of the career and political 
services of Simon de Montfort, will see 
that he has here, in very concise form, the 
view that corresponds to the main conclu¬ 
sions of Mr. Freeman's Essay, in the one 
case, and to those of Dr. Pauli and Mr. 
Blaauw, in the other. It is this painstaking 
work which makes the volume of real service 
to the master as well as the scholar; for in 
the present instance the former will rarely 
find it necessary, as when commenting on 
certain manuals not yet discarded, to correct 
the narrative before proceeding with the 
work of amplification. Mr. Bright will have 
at least informed the learner accurately, if 
not sufficiently, as to the main facts. 

One merit is deserving of particular men¬ 
tion, namely, the care taken to interweave 
with the history a more systematic recogni¬ 
tion of continental influences than is usually 
to be found in works of the same compass. 
In turning the pages we have noticed fre¬ 
quent reference to characters like Gregory 
VII., Frederic Barbarossa, Fulk IV. of An¬ 
jou, Robert de Belesme, the Emperor Otho, 
Guy of Lusignan, Tannegui Da Chatel, &c., 
for whose very names we may look in vain 
in manuals like the Student's Hume and 
others of similar pretensions. 

The volume is rendered still more com¬ 
plete by the addition of a series of genea¬ 
logies of the leading families of the period, 
among whom are the De Bohuns, Beau¬ 
champs, Mortimers, Nevilles, Fitz-Alans, 
Despensers, Lancasters, &c. The maps will 
also be found useful, those of the English 
Possessions in France at four different pe¬ 
riods—1154, 1360, 1422, and 1453—espe¬ 
cially. We have yet to mention a good list 
of authorities, in which, however, we would 
suggest that Dr. Guest’s name is fairly en¬ 
titled to a place, and that Milman’s Latin 
Christianity deserves to be mentioned as 
supplying excellent illustrative matter. Why, 
too, in citing authorities for Norman history, 
does Mr. Bright refer us to William of Ju- 
mieges, “ the perplexed and perplexing,” 
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as Palgrave styles him, and leave nnmen- 
tioned a greatly superior writer, William of 
Poitiers? J. Bass Mullinger. 


The Devil’s Chain. By E. Jenkins, M.P. 
(London : Strahan & Co., 1876.) 

People who have seen Mr. Cruikshank’s 
design called The Bottle, which is a large 
canvas containing hundreds of groups of 
drunkards, perhaps find it not very easy to 
understand how Mr. Matthew Arnold came 
to write a sonnet to the artist. The Bottle 
is scarcely a work of art; it has, indeed, a 
central interest, but that interest is a moral 
purpose, and no one can say that the picture 
of die crowds of boozy and bnlbous figures 
is one that gives pleasure to the spectator. 

“ Say, what shall calm us when such guests intrude 
Like comets on the heavenly solitude ? ” 
asks the poet, and the reviewer may be 
allowed to say that Mr. Jenkins’ story, The 
Devil's Chain, on which he has no intention of 
writing a sonnet, is more a moral comet of The 
Dottle sort than a work of art. Indeed, Mr. 
Jenkins admits that he has not tried to write 
& pleasing work of fiction. His aim is “ to 
exhibit in rude, stern, truthful outlines the 
full features of the abases he would humbly 
help to remove.” The abuses are those that 
spring from the traffic of drink. Mr. Jen¬ 
kins finds “men dining comfortably and 
voting steadily in utter disregard of their 
fell, disastrous, and diabolical effects.” He 
“ cannot acquit himself of having too long 
done the like.” One hopes that Mr. Jenkins 
will continue to vote with his wonted steadi¬ 
ness ; it would not, however, be easy for a 
sensitive person to dine comfortably im¬ 
mediately after reading his Devil’s Chain. 

The DcviVs Chain is a tissue of horrors. 
The first link shows ns a woman of had cha¬ 
racter, and of about forty-four years of age, 
entertaining a Secretary of State, and a 
young gentleman who had left Balliol at 
the age of nineteen, after a distinguished 
career, with brandy, sherry, and champagne. 
This is bad enough. But the Secretary had 
scarcely time to tell his precocious friend 
that their hostess was a Mrs. Hurlingham, 
sister of their acquaintance Captain Conis- 
tonn, when she leaped out of the window, 
and fell dead at the feet of her husband who 
was staggering past in the last stage of 
drunkenness but one. On beholding this 
spectacle Miss Lncy Merton, a virtuous 
grisette , fainted, and was entertained by a 
young man, a total stranger, with the re¬ 
freshment of hot brandy and water. An 
unpleasant episode follows, about which we 
shall merely say that the Christian name of 
the total stranger is singularly ill-chosen. 
Meantime the Secretary of State had wrapped 
himself up in a large cloak, which he wore 
for purposes of disguise when pursuing his 
nefarious pleasures, and had retired with the 
Balliol man from the disastrous scene. Mr. 
Jenkins may have borrowed the cloak from 
Pericles Prince of Tyre, Act iv. scone 6: 

“ Here comes the Lord Lysimachns dis¬ 
guised.” 

A coroner’s inquest was held on the dead 
woman, and Mr. Jenkins points out, with 
very great force and truth, the wretched 
results of the unseemly habit of holding 
coroners’ inquests in public houses. At the 


inquest the drunken husband is brought 
forward, and a letter is read which had been 
addressed to him by his deceased wife. Why 
did she call him Henry, when his name was 
Lucius? Why did Mrs. Merton (p. 167) 
call her husband John, when his name 
(p. 155) was William ? Or do people change 
their names when they take to drink— 
Joseph Cray becoming John Cray in part of 
the narrative—as thoy do when they enter 
religion ? But Mr. Jenkins has not aimed 
at artistic results. The coroner elicits the 
facts that Lucius, or Henry, Hurlingham 
was a man of family and wealth, that his 
wife took to brandy and other sins, that be 
had followed her example till he sank with 
a life of gin-drinking, and that the pair had 
a daughter whose education was conducted 
at the expense of Mrs. Hurlingham. Busi¬ 
ness being over, the coroner, described as a 
gentleman, goes and gets drunk with un 
nomme Bngby, described as a newspaper 
reporter and leader-writer. Do coroners 
get drank ? Do journalists of standing at¬ 
tend coroners’ inquests ? Do reporters of 
inquests write leaders ? 

Let ns next follow the fortunes of the 
Balliol man. He was the son of a rich 
Scotch distiller named Bighorne; he had 
done well at Eton, which he must have left 
at about fifteen, and at the university, but 
“in three fatal years” this promising boy 
was morally ruined by “ constant visits to 
the tasting-room ” in his father’s distillery. 
Bighorne pere had sent him into the busi¬ 
ness, where he grew too fond of the paternal 
gin, as confectioners’ apprentices do of 
pastry. Henry Bighorne’s sister is a study 
of the brighter side of life. 

“ The oval, sweet, yet firmly featured face, with 
that noble wealth of original hair wreathed up in 
plaits and curls upon the symmetrical head in 
Grecian fashion—the slightly aquiline nose, ex¬ 
quisite mouth and chin, the skin mantled with a 
complexion purely and gloriously English—all 
this made Miss Emily Bighorne (bother her 
patronymic, and may she soon exchange it for a 
better) a subject of admiration which could well 
endure the rivalry of the artists who had showered 
their works upon the home of the wealthy distiller 
of British brandy and gin.” 

This heroine had a very natural hatred of 
her father's business, for, as she worked 
among the poor in Westminster, she knew 
that the paths of gin-making lay hold upon 
hell. Bnt she could not even rescue her 
brother, who, borrowing some money from 
her, fled away and hid himself, for fear of 
compromising the reputation of the Secretary 
of State, and so bringing down the Govern¬ 
ment of the hour. The place where ho fled 
to was the hut of a drnnken prize-fighting 
scoundrel, employed in iron-works near 
Bnrslem. This man, Bill Knowstev, got i 
dmnk on the money given him by Bighorne, 
kicked his wife to death, and killed all his 
six children. In this scene Mr. Jenkins has 
painted with great power a kind of event 
which is perfectly familiar to all of us from 
report, and which probably has never been 
common in any savagery or in any civilisa¬ 
tion except that of happy England. 

To be brief, Henry Bighorne dies of fever 
and exposure in the house of a curate ; the 
daughter of the Hurlingbams runs away, 
heaven knows why, with a drnnken sot of 
a middle-aged parson, and wo last seo her 


in a music-hall; a few other characters 
here and there, including the drnnken clergy¬ 
man and a dissenting tradesman, die of 
drink; and the Secretary of State, his dis¬ 
guise not availing him, leaves England in a 
ship most of whose crew are intoxicated, 
and is lost in a fire at sea, being last seen in 
the act of throwing his famous cloak over 
a half-naked girl. Perhaps we shonld be 
grateful to any writer who keeps before our 
eyes the condition of our civilisation. Per¬ 
haps the sermon against taking alcohol in 
moments of exhaustion cannot too often be 
preached. It may even be allowed that fic¬ 
tion is a good medium for morality. But 
one fails to see how the heaping up of se 
many thick-coming horrors in one small 
volume can awaken any useful feeling. This 
is the weak point of all stories with a pur- 
pose. In novels dated about 1786 we know 
that the virtuous peasant will suffer in one 
day all the woes that are spread over the 
whole history of the villein. And in tem¬ 
perance-tales we look for the horrors of a 
year crushed into a fow weeks, and we 
are not disappointed. Mr. Jenkins does 
not attempt to “prescribe the purge” 
for the evils he catalogues, and it is not 
likely that his book will aronse any one 
to the sense of these evils who was not 
alivo to them before. It is a shameful thing 
that the trade in liquor should be “ forced ” 
by advertisements and by public houses 
started by distillers; it is a wretched thing 
that society should be based on forms of 
labour which disfigure the body, and that 
the labourer should find his only consolation, 
amusement, and culture in the pot-house. 
If Mr. Jenkins’ book could hasten by one 
hour the time when society shall have a 
new conscience and a new aim—possibly a 
new organisation—one might excuse its 
manifold sins against taste and probability. 

As things are, we wish him every snccess 
in the object of his crusade, et un peu plus de 
gout. _ A. Lang. 


CURRENT LITERATURE, 

The Reduction of Continental Armies, by Dr. A. 
Fischhoff, of Vienna. Translated, with a preface 
and appendix, by Humphrey W. Freeland, late 
M.P. for Chichester. (Ridgway.) A proposal for 
general disarmament would come more naturally 
from Vienna than from Berlin, Paris, or St. 
Petersburg at any ordinary time. Austria has 
much to fear and little to hope from a great conti¬ 
nental struggle. She can hardly expect to win 
more Germans to her rule under any circumstances, 
and indeed has at present more than she well 
knows what to do with of that element among 
her mixed people. It would be a combination 
of political circumstances altogether beyond our 
vision at present that would allow her to enlarge 
her Polish territory at the expense of Russia; 
and indeed Galicia is already sufficiently diffi¬ 
cult to deal with. But there is one direction 
in which she has been promised by the march of 
events compensation for her losses in Germany 
and Italy, the south-eastern portion of Europe. 
And it reads like a bitter satire rather than a 
piece of sound reasoning, when we find a sug¬ 
gestion for disarmament from the press laid in its 
translated form on our table side by side with 
the telegrams which announce that Count 
Andrassy's plan of intervention in the Turkish 
troubles is being accepted at St. Petersburg. 
It is true that I)r. Fischhoff wrote in Septem¬ 
ber. But even then such an intervention was 
thought more than probable; and Servia had at 
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that very time to-be coerced into quietude by 
the force of those armaments l)r. Fischholf would 
have his countrymen take the lead in diminish¬ 
ing. Yet it is probable, as an interesting matter of 
statistics, that there will be always a certain pro¬ 
portion of closet theorists who dream they have 
, 111 st discovered a panacea for earth's chiefest ills. 
The worthy Austrian pamphleteer is one of these. 
His proposal is a European Parliament, or 
rather Peace Congress, popularly accredited. lie 
wisely avoids the difficulty of electing any such 
body so as to be really representative, by leaving it 
out of sight altogether ; and so starts his institu¬ 
tion as self-appointed apparently, and certainly 
ready-made. “ This revolution would be one of the 
great tasks,” be adds, “ the popular representatives 
would have to take upon themselves whenever, 
unfettered by the restrictions of individual Parlia¬ 
ments, they met together for cosmopolitan action.” 
Others would probably be—we must guess at them 
as they are not mentioned—to settle the future pro¬ 
prietorship of Alsace-Lorraine, the partition of 
Schleswig, and perhaps the exact relationship of 
Catholic Bavaria to the Protestant Germany 
which is absorbing her. These are but specimens 
of the work cut out for this universal House of 
Legislature; but there are trifling subjects on the 
Danube and in European Turkey which it would 
take a good deal of talking about before all were 
agreed on them. And what if they should not 
agree ? Dr. Fischhoff does not attempt to answer 
that question, but neither does he put it; a system 
of reasoning which makes his end remarkably 
easy of attainment. Everyone agrees that war in 
the abstract is bad and expensive. Therefore 
“ the popular representatives ” would not only 
propose reduction of armaments, and a treaty 
forbidding all improvements in weapons, but the 
Diet (such they grow to be in a sentence or two) 
“might be converted into a delegation of the 
European legislative bodies.” It is to he feared 
that even then, in the present moral state of man, 
agreement would be hard to find. Indeed, the 
task of stopping the Atlantic with Mrs. Parting¬ 
ton’s mop appears almost as hopeful as that of 
quieting modem nationalities by figures of speech 
and praises of peace. Dr. FischhofPs style is as 
cumbrous and involved as that of most Austrian 
pamphleteers. His translator has kindly strength¬ 
ened the argument with a long preface of his 
own, headed by a number of quotations. 

The History of Landholding in England. By 
Joseph Fisher. (Longmans.) Mr. Fisher’s learn¬ 
ing is curiously antiquated and inaccurate. He 
has evidently not read the chapter in the Germania 
of Tacitus on the Suiones; and is quite ignorant 
that the best modern authorities regard the word 
feodum, which is not found earlier than the ninth 
century, as cognate with the Gothic faihu, the Old 
High German Jihtt, the Old Saxon fehu, and the 
modem German vieh. He appears even unaware 
that the term Teutonic is commonly used as com¬ 
prehending the Scandinavian nations. Speaking 
of the statutes 1 Edw. III. caps. 12 and 13, he 
says that Edward, “ in view of his intended in¬ 
vasion of France, secured the adhesion of the 
landowners by giving them power to alien their 
estates.” Edward III. was then a minor, and the 
first act of the Council of Regency was to concludo 
a treaty with France. Mr. Fisher speaks of “ the 
Paston Memoirs, written by Margaret Pnston,” ns 
though the Paston letters were all written by 
Margaret Paston. He is at variance with the 
English chronicle, as well as with modem histo¬ 
rians, about the famous Council at Salisbury, nt 
which all the landholders of substance in England, 
whose vassals soever they were, swore allegiance 
to the King and became his men. He speaks of 
the enclosures and evictions of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury as if they had affected only or chietiv small 
holders by military service; and he has forgotten 
that the military tenants of the crown, who, ac_ 
cording to him, ceased to render military' servic 
in the reign of Henry VII., followed Charles I. i® 
1040. On property in land Mr. Fisher observes!! 


“ Property—from propria, my own self—is some¬ 
thing pertaining to a man. All that proceeds 
from myself, my thoughts, my writings, are pro¬ 
perty ; but no man made land, and therefore it is 
not property'.” Mr. Fisher's pages, however, afford 
ample proof that his thoughts do not all proceed 
from himself. Some of them do, and his readers 
will do well to be cautious about appropriating 
the latter. 

Strange Talcs, from “ Vanity Fair.” By Silly 
Billy. (“ Vanity Fair” Office.) The eight-and- 
twentv short narratives which compose the volume 
of Strange Tales are no more than variations on 
the original theme by George Alexander Stevens, 
beginning “ So she went into the garden to cut a 
cabbage-leaf to make an apple-pie,” and closing 
with the account of the ball at which the Grand 
Panjandrum with the little button at top, and his 
friends, danced till the gunpowder ran out at the 
heels of their boots. Once in a way, the revival 
of trifling of this kind may not unpleasantly 
serve to remind readers belonging to the waning 
generation of the original model, or to amuse 
those of the present one who do not know it, 
but it becomes wearisome after a third or 
fourth repetition, not to say a twenty-eighth. 
And besides, Mr. Lewis Carroll has spoiled us 
for any nonsense less humorous and fantastic 
than his own, and these Strange Tales could 
not have been palmed off successfully on Alice 
by the hatter, the March hare, or even by the 
mock turtle. One thing more. A rule, unknown 
to the heralds and genealogists of mediaeval, and 
even of Stuart, England, has been introduced under 
the House of Brunswick in the bestowal of titles— 
namely, that a peerage or dignity which has ever 
been enjoyed by a prince of the blood shall not 
be subsequently conferred on a person of lower 
social rank; a rule which, had it prevailed 
formerly, would have excluded the titles of Bed¬ 
ford, Exeter, Derby, and Huntingdon from the 
roll of the present House of Lords. Xow, the 
title of “ Silly Billy ” was the undoubted property 
of his late Royal Highness William Frederick, 
Duke of Gloucester and Edinburgh, and Earl of 
Connaught, who died without heirs in 1834. The 
dignity has therefore reverted to the Crown, and 
it savours of petty treason to trespass on the vested 
rights of the Royal family by assuming it without 
special patent. 

Lore-Life Deeps: an Account of the Fish to be 
found there. By James Greenwood. (Chatto & 
Windus.) Mr. Greenwood has made a further 
selection of his contributions to the daily press, 
and collected them into a volume of similar cha¬ 
racter to The Wilds of London. A few of the 
articles now appear for the first time, and the 
much-talked of “Man and Dog Fight” is here 
reprinted with some further particulars intended 
to convince the most incredulous. The word 
“ London ” does not appear upon the title-page, 
but the contents principally refer to the inhabi¬ 
tants of the great city; and some of the chapters 
contain information that will be new to most 
readers—such as the notice of the Italian colony 
of Leather Lane, the description of the “ Bum- 
marees” of Billingsgate Market, and the state¬ 
ment of the London ’Busman's wrongs. The dis¬ 
tinction between the honest and the “cadging” 
cla»ses of the London poor is well brought out, 
and in the description of “ A Q.ueer Christmas 
Party ” we see the need of circumspection when 
fishing in low-life deeps. Mr. Greenwood suc¬ 
ceeds in bringing to the banquet a poor girl, who 
pells the handiwork of a dying father, and a cross¬ 
ing-sweeper, who thinks of the welfare of a 
poorer boy than himself: hut his friend’s con¬ 
tingent turns out a miserable failure owing to 
that gentleman's undiscriminating impulsiveness. 
This book contains some additional particulars of 
the wretched hovels that are called the houses of 
the poor. Every one who passes along Dudley 
Street can see that the cellars of St. Giles's ^till 
exist. They are inhabited hv “ translators ” of old 
boots, and others, and it is not probable that the 


poor occupants can afford to sleep elsewhere; yet 
the medical officer of health announces that " to 
his knowledge, not a single underground room in 
the district is now illegally occupied.” Mr. 
Greenwood points out that “fathers, mothers, and 
little children live and eat and drink and make 
themselves at home ” . . . “ at a greater depth in the 
earth than the sewers, and the nests of the sewer- 
rats.” Those who will visit our crowded alleys 
and tell us what they see there are much to be 
commended, for the enquiry is not always an 
easy one, as the notice found written up in one 
lodging-house expresses the opinion of the keepers 
of all —“ Persons who don't lodge here are not 
welcome.” 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Dr. Sandwith, of Kars, contributes an article 
on “ Servia ” to the new number of the British 
Quarterly Review. 

Messrs. Macmillan and Co. are about to pub¬ 
lish the life and complete works of Count Rum- 
ford, one of the most distinguished men of science 
that America has produced. The whole will be in 
five volg. 8vo., of which the life will form the 
first, while the other four will contain a complete 
collection of Count Rumford’s many and valuable 
contributions to the literature of science and social 
economy. 

Messrs. Pttttxck and Simpson, the auctioneers, 
of Leicester Square, have just found a remarkable 
relic of the Protector, in an old volume written 
by J. H. Glauber, on Philosophical Furnaces. It 
contains a “ Plan off Battell,” drawn and signed 
O. Cromwell, showing the positions of “ Myselfe,” 
the “Maine Bodie,” “Fairfaxe,” the “Enemie," 
the “ Enemie stronge,” “ Light Horses,” “ Bridge,' 
“ Passe,” &c.; also an adjuration in his autograph, 
as follows:— 

“ 0 maye ye Lordo helpe me in mine pious under- 
takinge ; 

Bie ye Most highe, I will cvett you off roote and 
Braoche.” 

It has also the autograph signature “ 0. Crom¬ 
well” in two places, one dated 10o3, and the 
following curious manuscript note relating to J. 
H. Glauber, also in the autograph of the Pro¬ 
tector :— 

“ Id sayde Glauber is an arrant Knave 

I doo betliinke mee ho spuakethe offe 

Wonders whiche cannolte be accomplished 

Nenertheelesse itt ys lawfull for Man toe vse en- 
doavouere.” 

The volume will he put tip to auction next month. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold is lecturing at Edin¬ 
burgh on Bishop Butler. The line which he 
adopts ho has indicated in God and the Bible. 
“ The greatness of Butler, as we hope one day to 
show, is in his clear perception and powerful use 
of a 1 course of life marked out for man by nature, 
whatever that nature be.’ His embarrassment and 
failure is in his attempt to establish a perception 
as clear, and a use as powerful, of the popular 
theology.” 

A French translation of Mr. Clements Mark¬ 
ham'a Threshold of the Unknown Region, by "■ 
Henri Gaidoz, will appear this month. 

We hear of two additions to our long list of 
noble authors. The Marquis of Bute publishes, 
with Mr. Gardner, of Paisley, a little work on 
William Wallace; and Mr. Quaritch has in pre¬ 
paration an original play by Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe, entitled Alfred the Great in Athelney. 

We are glad to learn that the whole of Pro¬ 
fessor Jebb's work on the Attic Orators fro »> 
Antiphon to Isaeos, in two vol umes 8vo. an 
not the first volume only, as inadvertently stftW 
in our last number—will be published almos 
immediately by Messrs. Macmillau. 

Mr. Murray, missionary in China, is making 
of Mr. Melville Bell’s Visible Speech alphabet 
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for teaching' Chinese to read their own language. 
He has lately sent Mr. Bell a couple of pages of 
Chinese printed in this character from moveable 
types, having a very light and neat appearance. 
The attempt is said to be very successful. 

Ws are informed that Mr. Oscar Browning, 
Fellow of King's College, Cambridge, 'has been 
engaged to write the articles on Julius Caesar 
ana Carthage for the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

Messrs. Macmillan have in the press, and will 
shortly publish under the title of Shakespeare 
Seme i and Character s, a fine series of German 
steel engravings from designs by distinguished 
German artists, illustrating many scenes and 
characters from the plays of Shakspere. The 
letterpress has been prepared by Professor Dowden. 

Messes. Longmans announce The Life of Sir 
W. Eairbaim, by W. Pole ; Metnorials of the Dis- 
emtry and Early Settlement of the Bermudas, by 
General Lefroy; German Home Life, reprinted 
from Fraser's Magazine ; Notes on the Earlier 
Hebrew Scriptures, by Sir G. Airy; A Short His¬ 
tory of Homan Classical Literature, by W. W. 
Capes; English Chess Problems, by J. Pierce and 
YV\ T. Pierce; and Food, its Adulterations and 
the Methods for their Detection, by Dr. Hassall. 

Mb. W. Alexander Abeam has nearly ready 
a comprehensive history of the parish and town of 
Blackburn, a district with a population of more 
than 132,000. (to detailed history of it has yet 
appeared, and Mr. Abram has been engaged for 
some years in collecting the materials for the pre¬ 
sent work. The plan is comprehensive, including 
church history, two hundred family notices, 
biographies of Ainsworth the BrowniBt, Bolton 
the Puritan, Hargreaves, Peel, and others, and the 
nsnal archaeological and topographical details. 

Db. Ri chard son has been for some time past 
engaged on a work on The Diseases of Modern 
Life, showing to what an extent they are due to 
eauan arising from the occupations and habits of 
fife, to overwork and over-indulgence, and how 
far thev may be prevented by moderate careful¬ 
ness. the volume is now ready, and will be pub¬ 
lished immediately by Messrs. Macmillan and Oo. 

Some friends and pupils of the late Dr. Ewald, 
author of the History of the People of Israel, have 
combined to erect a monument on his grave at Gdt- 
tinsren. An English committee has been formed to 
collect subscriptions among the numerous friends 
and admirers of the great Hebrew scholar and 
theologian in England. Subscriptions may be 
paid to Messrs. Williams and Norgate, 14 Hen¬ 
rietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 

Miss Stokes’s edition of the late Earl of Dun- 
raven’s Notes on Irish Architecture —a splendid 
volume—has just been published by Messrs. Bell. 
It is illustrated throughout not only with admir¬ 
able drawings of the editor’s, but with autotypes 
from photographs which the late Earl, who tra¬ 
velled with a photographer all over Ireland, had 
iumaalf procured. Such out-of-the-way and in¬ 
accessible places as the monastery of the Skelligs 
are now brought within the study of the antiqua¬ 
rian. To him this publication is simply invalu¬ 
able, but even to those who desire a splendid 
illustrated book—far more to the many attached 
friends of the late Earl—his notes on Irish anti¬ 
quities will be hailed with a hearty welcome. 
The principles of the author were those of the 
sober and scientific school of Dr. Petrie. 

It is proposed to reprint two works closely con¬ 
nected with the history of shorthand. One of 
them is the first English stenography: 

“ Charactcrie. \ An Arte ] of shorte, swifte and 
terete writing by character. | Jnucnted by Timothe | 
Bright, Doctor of Phisicke. . . | Imprinted at London 
by j I. WinJet, the Assigno of Tim. Bright. | 1588. | 
Cum priuilegio Regiae maiestatis. | Forbidding all 
other to print | the same.” 

Bright was present in Paris during the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, and escaped death bv taking 


refuge at the British ambassador's. He after¬ 
wards became rector of Methley, near Wakefield. 
In the preface, after referring to Cicero's invention, 
“ increased afterwards by Seneca that the number 
of characters gave 7,000,” he claims that his own 
short method could be learned in one month, “ and 
by continuance of another month ” great readi¬ 
ness might be attained. It is a cumbrous system 
of arbitrary characters, independent of alphabetical 
principle. 

The other work, which it is intended to re¬ 
print with Bright’s Characterie, was priuted two 
years later:— 

The Writing Schoolemaster: Containing three 
Bookesinone; The first, teaching Swift writing ; Thu 
second, true writing; The third, h’tiire writing. The 
first Booke Entituled ; Tho Arte Of Brachygraphio : 
that is, to write as fast as a man speaketh treatablv, 
writing but one letter for u word : Verio commodious 
for the general encrease aud furtherance of learning 
in all estates and degrees : the knowledge whereof 
may easilio bo attained by one moneths studio, and 
the performance by one moneths practise. The proofu 
already made by diuers scholars therein. . . . Inuented 
by Peter Bales. 1 Jaun. 1580. . . . Imprinted at 
London, &c.” 

Peter Bales was a notable man in his dny. He is 
stated to have presented Queen Elizabeth with a 
gold ring, in which was a crystal covering a tiny 
piece of paper, “ the compass of a Latine penny,” 
containing the Lord's prayer, the creed, ten com¬ 
mandments, prayer to God, prayer for the Queen, 
his “ posy,” his name, and the (late of the month, 
year, and reign. He also came off victorious in a 
contest with another caligrapher for a gold pen 
valued at 20 1. The reprint will be accompanied 
by an introduction, and a bibliography of short¬ 
hand. 

Now that the success of the English Dialect 
Society is fairly established, the work well for¬ 
ward, and some part of the publications for 1870 
already at press, Mr. Skeat, who has acted as 
director and honorary secretary for three years, 
has resigned his post, being unable to continue to 
Berve in addition to his other engagements. Any 
member of the Society who is willing to under¬ 
take the duties is requested to apply to him at 
once, in order to facilitate the arrangements for 
the present year. 

Under the title “ Un Giomalista Originale,” 
the Voce Libera quotes from the Vaterland the 
statement that the kingdom of Birmah is at last to 
have a journal; the King himself is to be the 
chief redacteur and proprietor, aud our royal 
colleague threatens with the penalty of death all 
his subjects who will not subscribe to his paper. 
The Birman journal is sure of having a large cir¬ 
culation. 

With the kind consent of the Manchester 
Literary Club, arrangements have been made by 
which every subscriber to the English Dialect 
Society for 1875 will receive a copy (small paper) 
of Messrs. Nodal and Milner’s Glossary of the 
Lancashire Dialect, Part I. (A-E). The sub¬ 
scriptions to the English Dialect Society for 1*76 
are now due, and the few members who have not 
yet paid for 1875 are respectfully solicited to pay 
their arrears soon. The books for 1875 were to 
have been issued in December of last year, but 
are still unfortunately delayed by the pressure of 
business at this season. They will nut be sent to 
members whose arrears remain unpaid. 

Michael Petrovich Pogodine, the Russian 
historian, whose death has recently been an¬ 
nounced, was born in Moscow in the year 1800. 
In 1821 be began to lecture on geography in the 
school attached to the Moscow University, and in 
1826 he became Professor of History in the Uni¬ 
versity itself. Prom 1*27 to 1861 he edited the 
Moskorsky Vyest.nik or “ Moscow Messenger,” to 
which, as well as to the Moskrityanin, or “Musco¬ 
vite,” which he afterwards edited, he contributed 
numerous essays, chiefly upon .Slavonic history and 
archaeology. To these subjects he devoted him¬ 


self with the zeal of a Slavophile and a Panslavist, 
always ready to break a literary lance in defence 
of IIolv Russia and in opposition to the innova¬ 
tions of the “ Occidentals." His principal work 
is his Ancient Bussian History up to the Mongol 
Yoke, published at Moscow in 1872, in three 
volumes of text with a magnificent volume of 
engravings. But his smaller contributions to the 
history of his native land and of the other Sla¬ 
vonic countries were very numerous, and many of 
them were, at all events at the time of their 
appearance, of no small value. His death will be 
severely felt by the Slavonic Committee of 
Moscow, of which he was long the energetic and 
enthusiastic President. 

The Allyemeine ZeUung notices with satisfac¬ 
tion that Goethe’s Faust, has been translated into 
Swedish. The translator, who has devoted many 
years to the task, is the well-known Swedish 
writer, Victor Rydberg, who, as editor of the 
Giiteborg’s Sjifarts-og-Handelstiehiing during the 
war of 1*70-1871, made himself conspicuous by 
his strongly-expressed sentiments in favour of tho 
Germans, with whose literature he had long been 
intimately acquainted. 

A complaint was made a short time ago in the 
Academy of the systematic disregard of English 
in our schools and universities, in pleasing con¬ 
trast to this we have plain proof that things are 
otherwise in America. “A Dissertation on the 
History and Development of the English Verb ” 
was published last year by Emil Schwerdtfeger, a 
student of Cornell University, barely sixteen 
years of age. The dissertation was occasioned by 
an offer of prizes made bv the Early English Text 
Society through Mr. F. J Furnivall, anil the prize¬ 
man’s studies in English philology were wholly 
carried on in the three-fourths of a year that had 
elapsed since his admission to the University. 
The result is one of which a veteran philologist 
need not he ashamed. Not only have the best 
works on the subject been thoroughly read and 
mastered, and a clear knowledge shown of the 
principles of comparative philology, hut Mr. 
Schwerdtfeger has also displayed a good practical 
acquaintance with Anglo-Saxon, and the power of 
thinking lor himself. If such results can be pro¬ 
duced in America, why should they not be in 
England ? Porhaps if a little of the time at pre¬ 
sent devoted by our rising youth to athletics and 
Latin verse-making could be spared for their own 
language, grammatical blunders would be less 
common, and Shakspere and Chaucer cease to be 
mere names. 

The Assyrian and Egyptian Philological 
Classes, in connexion with the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology, are to lie resumed in the first week 
in February, 1876. The Assyrian class will be 
conducted by the Rev. A. II. Sayce, and will 
be held on the Saturday afternoons during the 
session, at 5 r.M. The Egyptian class will be 
conducted by Mr. P. Le Page Renouf, who is at 
present on the Continent, and in whose absence 
Dr. Birch will take a series of Analytical Lessons 
in the Ritual of the Dead, at 8 r.M. Admission 
will be free, by tickets, which can he obtained by 
application by letter to Mr. YV. R. Cooper, on and 
after January 16 next. 

The visit of the Prince of Wales to Ceylon has 
shown that the spirit of literary enterprise which 
has lately arisen among the Simhalese is likely to 
bear lasting fruit. Mr. R.ijapaksha has endowed 
a scholarship in connexion with the Colombo 
Academy—to be called “ the Prince of Wales 
scholarship ’’—with 10,(XX) rupees, and has given 
a valuable plot of land opposite to tho Borella 
Hospital as a site for the new Government medical 
school. Mr. do Sovza, a well-known native 
banker and coffee-planter, has given 150,000 
rupees to found two schools at Moratuwa, where 
he lives—one for hoys, and another for girls; 
and he further proposes to endow two chairs, ono 
of Pali and another of .Sanskrit literature, at th 0 
Colombo Academy. It was Mr. do Soyza who 
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founded the Alfred Model Farm on the occasion 
of the visit of the Duke of Edinburgh; and he 
now proposes to extend that establishment, so as to 
include training and industrial classes for both 
boys and girls. That the praiseworthy desire for 
the spread of education, shown by the objects to 
which these gentlemen devote their gifts, is not 
confined to them, is evident from the manner 
in which the Simhalese community, as a whole, 
have resolved, after some discussion, to celebrate 
the Prince’s visit. This is by raising a fund to 
endow a Simhalese College in Colombo, to be 
called “ The Prince of Wales’s College,” or “ The 
Albert College,” for the promotion of Elu, Pali, and 
Sanskrit studies. There have lately been many 
articles in the local newspapers on the comparative 
merits of the European and Simhalese systems of 
medicine; which have shown that the natives are 
enthusiastically convinced of the superiority of 
their own mode of treatment. It seems clear 
that they are at least acquainted with the 
virtues of several vegetable drugs unknown to 
the English Pharmacopoeia, and in any case 
the discussion' has resulted in a zeal for the 
study of their ancient medical works—mostly 
in Sanskrit, but some in Pali—which will ma¬ 
terially strengthen the revived interest in those 
languages. The learned head of the Buddhist 
priesthood, Sumangala Hikkadua, has lately esta¬ 
blished a school of Pali theology and philology in 
the Western Province, and a similar institution 
will shortly be opened at Matara in the Southern 
Province of Ceylon. 

Ilf the Fortnightly Renew, to pass over Mr' 
Swinburne’s article on the second of the three 
phases of Shakspere, and that by Mr. Pater on 
the Myth of Demeter and Persephone, which we 
propose to notice elsewhere, Mr. Tollemache’s 
article on “Courage and Death” is most sug¬ 
gestive in dealing with the latter part of the 
subject. 

In Fraser the bitter series of papers on German 
Home Life is concluded, a senes on Erasmus is 
begun, and the number contains a not unfair illus¬ 
tration of the methods of criticism which writers 
who ought to know better apply to authors like 
Milton and Webster. The article is called 
“ Critics in Wonderland.” 

In Blackwood there is another idyll of court¬ 
ship at a country house, this time in winter in 
Scotland instead of in early summer in England. 
Also an article on Lace and Bric-a-brac —instructive 
on the former subject, impulsive on the latter. 
The writer is irritated by the growing tribe of 
collectors who wish to be aesthetic at second 
hand, who are partly the cause and partly the 
effect of there being no independent schools of 
manufacture capable of supplying the natural de¬ 
mand of well-to-do and not uncultivated people 
for uniform finish and sightliness in their domestic 
surroundings. Miss Oobbe takes up her parable 
to the same purpose in “ Backward Ho! ” in 
the Neic Quarterly Magazine, but her range 
is wider ; she attacks all literary, religious, and 
artistic dilettantism with more vigour than dis¬ 
crimination. Of course a dilettante of any 
kind is rather a poor creature, but that is really 
no reason why he should not be permitted 
to nurse such spiritual or artistic aspirations 
as he may have on such terms as he can. The 
article on Current Literature, which is a new 
feature in the magazine, is cleverly done : a good 
many books are described with fair appreciation at 
first or second hand, and if there is a class of 
readers who wish to ba not more than a quarter 
behind the world, and do not mind being that, the 
editor of the New Quarterly seems in a position to 
cater for them. 

In Good Words Major Butler begins a very 
interesting series of papers on South Africa. 
Austin Dobson lias a very neat and tender little 
poem, and Mr. Stephen gives a singularly clear 
and compendious account of Gothic architecture, 


intended to prove its unfitness for modem domes¬ 
tic buildings, which allow no scope for the two 
features which governed its development—groined 
roofs and traceried windows. 

In Macmillan Mr. Black’s new story begins 
with a rebellious heroine at a Camberwell school. 
W. P. suggests that “ Psycho ” performs the two 
motions by which he chooses and lifts his card 
by the help of atmospheric pressure upon pistons. 
Mr. Freeman has an enthusiastic article on the 
independence of Montenegro, and the zeal of 
Prince Nikita for female education. 

In the Cornhill there is a description of the 
strange country round Lake Taupo, a good deal 
less enthusiastic than Mr. Domett’s. 


OBITUARY. 

Coopkr, W. Durrant, F.S.A., at Russell Square, December 28, 
nge<l 63. 

Cox, W. Sands, F.R.S., at Kenilworth, December 23, aged 73. 
[One of the founders of the Birmingham School of Medi¬ 
cine, subsequently the Queen’s College.] 

Frki, Joseph, at Bemo. 

Mohl, Jules de, at Paris, January 4, aged 75. 


Irkutsk, Krasnoyarsk, Tobolsk, Tumen, and Eka- 
terinenburg, with the special view of securing for 
the expedition from the different local traders 
trustworthy specimens of the various products of 
commerce belonging to the several districts, with 
which, it is hoped, a communication may be 
opened. 


FOREIGN REVIEWS OF ENGLISH BOOKS. 

The Editor will be greatly obliged if the Publishers 
of foreign Journals will send him copies of those 
numbers ivhich contain Reviews of English Books. 

A Christian Paistkr op the Nineteenth Century. (Hiving- 
tons.) PoltjbtOlion for Decern her. 

Cowell, E. B. A Short Introduction to the Ordinary PrAkrit 
of the Sanskrit Dramas. (Trlibner.) llecuc Critique , Jann- 
nry 1. 

Ewald, A. C. The Life and Times of Prince Charles Stuart. 

(Chapman Hall.) yat ion, December 16. 

Noudhokf, C. The Communistic Societies of the United States. 

(Murray.) Temps, December 27. 

Nutt, J. W. Fragments of a Samaritan Targum. (Trlibner.) 
Sation , December 23. 


BOSTON LETTER. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

The results of the observations of the late 
Commodore Goodenough while at the Fiji Islands, 
and while cruising among the New Hebrides and 
Santa Cruz groups, are of great geographical 
interest. The untiring industry, high culture, and 
remarkable powers of recording his observations of 
this deeply lamented officer give peculiar value to 
all he wrote. We are therefore glad to hear that 
Mrs. Goodenough has determined to entrust Messrs. 
Henry S. King and Co. with the publication of 
the Commodore’s journals kept during the interest¬ 
ing period of his important service among the Poly¬ 
nesian Islands, preceded by a short memoir. Com¬ 
modore Goodenough gave much attention to 
questions relating to the formation of coral reefs. 
But all the observations of so accomplished a geo¬ 
grapher will be valuable; and Mrs. Goodenough’s 
work will be welcomed by a large circle of readers. 

The determination of the Government to take 
the necessary precaution of communicating with 
the Arctic Expedition in 1876 shows a due ap¬ 
preciation of the requirements of the case. Yet 
Admiral Richards has again written a letter to 
the Times repeating his mistaken notion that such 
communication has only been made necessary by 
Captain Nares’s uncalled-for change of plans, and 
that this modification of the programme is un¬ 
important. The Admiral’s object might seem to 
he to uphold the infallibility of a Committee on 
which lie served a year ago, and which neglected 
to advise the adoption of necessary precautions for 
the safety of the Expedition. At all events, 
Admiral Richards will find that the people of 
England are more concerned for the welfare and 
safety of their countrymen now wintering in the 
ice, than for the credit of his forgotten Com¬ 
mittee. 

The stimulus given to geographical discovery 
in Russia by the Swedish expedition under Pro¬ 
fessor Nordenskiold has led to the organisation 
of a scheme for exploring the estuary of the Lena, 
and determining whether a trade communication 
could not he established between the mouth of 
that river and Archangel. A sum of 26,000 
roubles has already been obtained through private 
sources for the purpose, and it has been determined 
to equip an expedition in readiness to start as soon 
as the melting of the ice will allow of navigation 
in the Arctic waters which it is intended to 
explore. It is understood that this expedition, 
which will be provisioned for three years, will be 
under the command of the English Arctic 
explorer, Captain Wiggins, and steps have 
already been taken by the promoters of the 
enterprise to obtain for it the support of the 
authorities in the great Siberian towns, as 


Boston : Dccemlicr 14 , 1873. 

Mr. Emerson’s new volume, entitled Letters and 
Social Aims, which comes out this week, contains 
essays on the following subjects:—Poetry and 
Imagination, Social Aims, Eloquence, Resources, 
The Comic, Quotation and Originality, Progress 
of Culture, Persian Poetry, Inspiration, Greatness, 
and Immortality. A fairer notion of its contents 
can be given by a few quotations tlian by a dry 
description of its merits, which are those of even- 
other volume of its author's prose. The opening 
of the first volume runs as follows: 

“ The perception of matter is made the common- 
sense, and for cause. This was the cradle, this the 
go-cart of the human child. We must learn the 
homely laws of fire and water; we must feed, wash, 
plant, build. These are ends of necessity, and first in 
the order of nature. Poverty, frost, famine, disease, 
debt, are the beadles and guardsmen that hold ns to 
common-sense. The intellect, yielded up to itself, 
cannot supersede this tyrannic necessity. The 
restraining grace of common-sense is the mark of all 
the valid minds—of Aesop, Aristotle, Alfred, Luther, 
Shakespeare, Cervantes, Franklin, Napoleon.” 

And so the essay goes on, mingling common-sense 
and poetical phrase in its enumerations of what 
makes poetry. 

“ The primary use of a fact is low: tho secon¬ 
dary use, as it is a figure or illustration of my 
thought, is the real worth.” “ Poetry is the perpetual 
endeavour to express the spirit of the thing, to pass 
the brute body, and search the life and roason which 
causes it to exist; to see that the object is always 
Sowing away, whilst the spirit or necessity which 
causes it subsists.” “ It is not stylo or rhymes, or a 
new image moro or less, that imports, but sanity; 
that life should not be mean ; that life should bo sd 
image in every part beautiful; that the old forgotten 
splendours of the universe should glow again for us; 
that we should lose our wit, but gain our reason.” 

“ 'Tis easier to read Sanscrit, to decipher the arrow¬ 
head character, than to interpret these familiar sights. 
’Tis even much to name them. Thus Thomson's 
‘ Seasons,’ and the best parts of many old and many 
new poets, are simply enumerations by a person who 
felt the beauty of the common sights and sounds, 
without any attempt to draw a moral or affix a 
meaning.” 

“ There is under the seeming poverty of metre an 
infinite variety, as every artist knows. A right ode 
(however Dearly it may adopt conventional metre, astlie 
Spcnserianorthe heroic blunk-versc, or oneof the fixed 
lyric metres) will by any sprightliness be at once lifted 
out of conventionality, and will modify the metre. 
Every good poem that I know I recall by its rhythm 
also. Rhyme is a pretty good measure of the latitude 
and opulence of a writer. If unskilful, he is at once 
detected by the poverty of his chimes. A small, well- 
worn, sprucely brushed vocabulary serves him. Now 
try Spenser, Marlowe, Chapman, and see how wide 
they fly for weapons, and how rich and lavish their 
profusion. In their rhythm is no manufacture, but n 
vortex, or musical tornado, which, falling on words 
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and the experience of a learned mind, whirls these 
materials into the same grand order as planets and 
moons obey, and seasons and monsoons.” 

It would be easy to go on infinitely quoting from 
this small volume, but the extracts already made 
ta£e up too much space perhaps, although they are 
all from a single essay, tlie first. That one at any 
rate is the most interesting of them all; the sub¬ 
ject, Poetry and Imagination, is treated by a 
competent hand. 

Mr. Jarvis's A Glimpse at the Art of Japan, 
which is just published, is somewhat obscured in 
parts by irrelevant discussion of the relation of 
Science to Christianity and other occidental mat¬ 
ters, but when the author confines his easily- 
wandering pen to the subject he has in hand he 
does it and himself justice. Mr. Jarvis nowhere 
lavs claim to any profound knowledge of the 
Japanese people, or of their literature, but he has 
studied their art and made himself the master of a 
good deal of information about the country. His 
book shows just this sort of study; man y facsimile 
illustrations serve as texts for the author’s com¬ 
ments ; and, on the whole, this will be found a 
useful handbook by people who care for Japanese 
«t. Mr. Jarvis laments the rapidly growing 
decay that marks it, owing to the indiscriminate 
demand of so many foreigners, and the great call 
far the best work outside of Japan, but he gives 
such information as will be of service to those who 
are buying or studying at present. The book is 
published by Messrs. Hurd and Houghton. 

The same firm soon publishes The German 
Element in the War of American Independence, 
by G. W. Greene. This book contains brief lives 
of Baron von Steuben, General von Kalb, and an 
article on the German Mercenaries. The author 
says in his preface that “ the following pages 
make no pretension to original research. They are 
founded on the admirable monographs of* Dr. 
Friedrich Kapp,” hut the author has done more 
than condense Dr. Kapp. 

Steuben, at the age of fourteen, took part in the 
siege of Prague, and afterwards went through 
the Seven Tears’ War, so that when he came to 
this country and drilled the American soldiers in 
the .Revolutionary War, he was a skilled and use¬ 
ful assistant. Kalb, too, was a soldier of expe¬ 
rience. The volume will be found of interest, 
and full of information for the English reader. 

The Life and Adventures of a Quaker among the. 
Indians, by Mr. Thomas C. Battey, is a book 
wholly without literary pretensions, but the writer 
gives a very vivid picture of his life as teacher 
among the Indians. He seems to have understood 
the savages very well, and to have secured their 
affection by Me own kindness and honesty. 

The North American Revieic for January 
is to be devoted to Centennial matters. Re¬ 
ligion, Politics, Abstract and Economic Science, 
Law and Education of the last century, are the 
subjects discussed by a competent hand. Nothing 
is said of literature or art. 

Maj I correct the statement in the Academy 
for November 22 that a million copies of Miss 
Akott’s Little Women have been sold ? The 
number is one hundred and seven thousand. Of 
all her books only a little less than three hundred 
thousand have been sold. 

Mr. Whittier's Songs of Three Centuries does 
not differ materially from many other compilations 
of English poetry. It is divided into three books, 
the first containing extracts from the poets con¬ 
temporary with Shakspere to the time of 
Milton; the second, Dryaen to Burns; the third, 
Wordsworth to Longfellow. Of course most of 
the approved poems of the older men are to be 
found nere, and in addition to them there is a 
great quantity of modem contemporary poetry, 
some of which has often appeared in the corner of 
the newspapers. Various unknown names, too, 
are to be found in the Index of Authors. Of those 
already famous the following have their place:— 
Wm. Blake with “ To the Muses,” and “ The 
Tiger;” Mrs. Browning has four poems; Mr. 


Browning, three; Clough, four; Landor, one, 
“I lovea him not; and yet, now he is gone;” 
Shelley, three ; Mr. Swinburne, one, “ A Match; ” 
Mr. Tennyson, seven; Mr. Rossetti, one, “The Sea- 
Limits;” aud Mr. Joaquin Miller, two. The 
book is especially rich in devotional poetry. Of 
his own poems Mr. Whittier has chosen “ The Eve 
of Elections,” “ The Grave by the Lake,” “ In 
School-Days,” “Laus Deo,” “My Birthday,” “The 
Vanishers.” Thomas Sergeant Perry. 

P.S.—The articles in Mr. Emerson’s Letters and 
Social Aims are not from the Dial, but are the 
work of recent years. Some have appeared iu the 
Atlantic Monthly, others in the North American 
Review. One was an address to a college society 
at Cambridge. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 

Now York : December 13, 1875. 
There is no such work extant as a “life” of 
Hawthorne. The reason for this is the great 
romancer's well-known wish that there Bhould be' 
no life of him written. Mr. George Parsons 
Lathrop, associate editor of the Atlantic Monthly, 
and a son-in-law of Hawthorne, is now engaged 
upon a book which, while it will not overstep the 
desire expressed by the novelist, will meet a long- 
felt want of his many admirers, and will he an 
invaluable and sympathetic study of the man and 
his works. Mr. Lathrop’s design is to define and 
vividly portray Hawthorne and his writings as 
outgrowths of New England life, to explain the 
forces which fostered and influenced lus genius, 
giving it its peculiar flavour, and to show how 
deeply rooted in the history of Salem these in¬ 
fluences were. Then to give the relations of the 
genius thus produced to the rest of American 
literature, and in the new light of this investiga¬ 
tion to form some opinion as to his place and 
influence in literature in general. A chief object 
in this undertaking is to furnish a consistent 
picture of Hawthorne and his works of a kind that 
has not yet been attempted. It will he printed 
uniform with Osgood’s New Edition of Haw¬ 
thorne’s Works, and will make a volume of about 
250 pages in that form. 

Mr. Browning’s Inn Album has been as variously 
received in this country as in England. Few 
critics, however, have given it unstinted praise, 
and not r few have made it a target for their 
satire. The cleverest criticism which has ap¬ 
peared is one in verse, published in the Tribune 
and signed T. (since confessed to be from the pen 
of Mr. Bayard Taylor, who is particularly good at 
burlesques of that sort). Mr. Taylor gives a 
review of the poem, making quotations and com¬ 
ments just as he would in a prose criticism. As 
it has excited a great deal of amused interest over 
here I will quote the closing lilies to give you an 
idea of the style and sentiment: 

" The meaning ask you, 0 ingenuous soul ? 

Why, were there such for you, what then were left 
To puzzle brain with, pump conjecture dry, 

Anti prove you little whore the poet's great ? 

(treat must he be, you therefore little:—go! 

The curtain falls, the eumlles are snuffed out: 

End, damned obliquity, Ivyvhrions plot.” 

Mr. Moncure D. Conway has met with a 
gratifying welcome. He delivered his first lecture 
in this city on the 3rd inst., at Mr. Frotbingham’s 
church, in the new Masonic Temple, before a large 
and unusually cultured audience. He has given 
other lectures since. Mr. Conway lectured in the 
west before he returned to this city, and he met 
with some opposition from the orthodox people 
out there. A propos of Mr. Conway, I read his 
interview with Walt Whitman which appeared 
in the Academy of November 27 with consider¬ 
able interest, and beg that you will let me correct 
the erroneous impression that parts certainly 
gave. Mr. Conway has not been an American for 
fifteen long years, and in that time opinions and 
estimates of men and things have changed over 
here. Mr. Conway speaks of finding Whitman 


superintending the publication of his new book in 
a job printing office in Camden, N.J., and says:— 
“ No American publisher will issue his works; 
the booksellers seem to regard him as a fair victim 
for fraud; no magazine will accept his MSS., &c.” 
It is true that he now publishes his own works, 
hut they were published for a long time by a New 
York publisher. Our publishers do not object to 
them on account of their morals, for Mr. Whitman 
has written nothing lately that can he even accused 
of immorality, but because there is no market for 
them. As for the magazines not accepting his 
MSS., seven years ago he was a valued contributor 
to the pages of the Galaxy, and lately that 
magazine has published his portrait with a flatter¬ 
ing sketch. The editors of that periodical have 
long been his staunch friends. Within a 
short time, Harpers Monthly published a long 

f ioem of his. It has got to be quite a fashion 
atelv to cry out about Walt Whitman not being 
appreciated in his own country. On the contrary 
he is nowhere more highly thought of, although 
his audience does not seem largely composed of 
bookbuyers. Among his brother authors he is 
looked upon as a man of great genius, and he has 
a band of disciples among his countrymen. There 
is no man in whom the American public take so 
curious an interest as in Walt Whitman, and no 
one about whom so many personal paragraphs have 
appealed in the newspapers, if perhaps we except 
Joaquin Miller. 

Bret Harte's last volume of stories. Tales of the 
Argonauts, loses nothing by comparison with his 
earlier work. These tales are strong and original 
in plot as well as humorous and pathetic. Mr. 
Harte's style has raised up many imitatore, none of 
whom can approach him in his own peculiar line. 
Mr. Harte is said to be dramatising his novel 
Gabriel Conroy, now running in Scribner. He has 
already written a play for the Union Square 
Theatre, in which Mr. Stuart Robson will play the 
leading role, Ool. Starbottle. Col. Starbottle is a 
character who figures in a number of Mr. Harte’s 
stories, and whom he described to me once as a 
man with a frill on his shirt and a frill in the 
very tones of his voice. lie is the second in 
almost all the duels between the gamblers and 
miners of California, and is a natural outgrowth of 
the state of society in that country in 1849. 

Among the youngest and most popular of our 
poets—I must say poets for the want of a better 
name—is Will Carleton, a young Westerner. The 
best known of Mr. Carleton’s poems is “Betsy and 
I are out,” which has been read in public by 
Charlotte Cushman and other readers, and the 
authorship of which is disputed by a lady up in 
New England. As' it is exactly in Mr. Carleton’s 
vein, and not at all like anything she has since 
written—and I do not think that she ever wrote 
anything before—her claim is not very substantial. 
Mr. Carleton's writings consist of farm ballads. 
His first book, Farm Ballads, reached a sale of 
fifty thousand copies in a very short time; and his 
second book, Farm Legends, although it has been 
published but a few weeks, has already sold a large 
edition. Mr. Carleton’s style can hardly be called 
literary. He has a certain grace that comes from ■ 
earnestness, and he tells plain, homely stories that 
are the everyday experience of the people among 
whom he lives.* While he will never rank very 
high as a poet, he will command a large audience 
so long as he confines himself to the pictures of 
farm life in the We3t, which he paints in rough 
but honest colours. 

Mr. Henry James, jun. has just completed his 
novel, Roderick Hudson, which ran as a serial 
through the Atlantic, and which is now published 
in a book form by James R. Osgood and Co. Mr. 
James’s stories are very slight in plot, but are 
wonderfully strong in description. Ilis men and 
women are not such as one meets with in every¬ 
day life, nor such as one would care to meet. As 
works of descriptive if not dramatic art, they are 
very fine. In certain things he reminds one more 
of Hawthorne than any other writer I can think 
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of, though he seems to work after the best French 
models. Mr. James is a cosmopolitan in his life 
as well as his work. He spends the greatest 
part of his time abroad, and is now writing letters 
from Paris to the New York Tribune. 

There were a few good pictures exhibited at 
the Century Club last week, among the best of 
which were two landscapes by Jarvis Mclntee, 
and one figure subject by Eastman Johnson. Mr. 
Mclntee’s landscapes are noticeable for their 
warmth of colour and delicate sentiment. He 
gets a feeling into his work, which I am sorry to 
say is not common with American painters. Mr. 
Eastman Johnson, who holds a high rank among 
our figure painters, has never done anything 
better than this small picture. It represents a little 
girl standing on tiptoe to hold a seashell to her 
grandfather’s ear. The old man is stooping down, 
and his face is kindly responsive to the eagerness 
of the child. 

Theatrical circles are rife with the debut, on the 
18th of this month, of Mr. Oakey Hall upon the 
boards of the Park Theatre. Mr. Hall is a very 
prominent lawyer of this city, but is best known 
as having been mayor of New York during the 
administration of the Tammany ring. The name 
of the play in which Mr. Hall is to appear is The 
Crucible, and he represents a politician who has 
been unjustly accused, but who m the end triumphs 
over calumny. There is no question but that 
this will be a successful venture while the novelty 
lasts, for everyone will want to see a mayor of 
New York, and especially one of Mr. Hall’s 
peculiar reputation, in so singular a position. 

Rote Mtchel, a play adapted from the French of 
M. Erndht Blum by J. Steele Mackaye, is having 
a successful ran at the Union Square Theatre. 
Miss Bose Evtinge, who plays the title rSle, has 
made an excellent creation, and Mr. J. H. Stod- 
dart, as Pierre Michel, has won universal praise. 
The play is thoroughly French, but what is not 
usual in a French play, the love that makes it 
strong is that of a mother for her daughter. 

Mr. Charles Fechter is playing at the Lyceum 
Theatre with Mdlle. Juliette Clarence as leading 
lady. The troupe is entirely French, and the 
acting is better than is usually seen in New York 
theatres. J. L. Gildbr. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ LIGHT, DELIGHT, ALIGHT.” 

January 1, 1876. 

Professor Whitney's courteous Rejoinder in the 
last number of the Academy deserves an equally 
courteous reply, and as he complains that in one 
of the twenty indictments which I brought 
against him, and which, for his sake, not for mine, 
I wished him to submit to the judgment of any 
of his friends, I had misapprehended his meaning, 
I hasten to make the only reparation which it is 
in my power to make. 

I had certainly been under the impression that 
Professor Whitney considered the words light, 
delight, and alight, as etymologically connected. 
He assures me, however, that he never did, and, 
of course, there is an end of the matter. 

Only let me tell Professor Whitney that I am not 
the only person who took what he had written on 
page 134 of his Lectures in that sense. He there 
speaks of two characteristic features of language. 
Of the first he says:— 

“ How independent of all etymological aid is our 
conventional sense of the meaning of the words we 
familiarly use, may be shown by a great variety of 
facts in our language. It is convenient to have the 
various conjugational and declensional parts of our 
verbs and nouns agree in form as in sense ; when we 
say 1 love, to say also he loves, we love, they love, 
having loved ; yet we say I am, he is, we are, thoy 
were, having been, and 1 , my, we, our, she and her, go 
and went, think and thought, and so on, without any 
sense whatever of hesitation or difficulty.” 

Then he proceeds to discuss the opposite 
case:— 

“ So, on the other hand, it gives us no manner of 
trouble to separate words which ought, according to the 
usual analogies of the language, to stand in a near 
relation of meaning together ; however close may be 
their correspondence of form, it does not disturb the 
independent act of association by which we bind 
together each separate sign and its own conventional 
idea; take as instances :— 

home and homely, 
scarce and scarcely, 
direct and directly, 
lust and lusty, 
naught and naughty, 
clerk and clergy, 
a forge and forgery, 
candid and candidate, 
hospital and hospitality, 
idiom and idiocy, 
light, alight, and delight, 
guard and regard, 
approach and reproach, 
hold, behold, and beholder." 

Considering that the other examples are taken 
from words etymologically connected, considering 
that in his Analysis at the end (p. 403), Professor 
Whitney says, with reference to this passage:— 
“ Use, not etymology, makes the significance of a 
word ; our comprehension is independent of etymo¬ 
logical aid,” was it a very forced interpretation of 
his words that led me and others to suppose, that, 
like all other examples, this too of light, delight, 
and alight had been given by Professor Whitney 
in order to show that our comprehension of words 
is independent of etymological aid P 

What I had said was this:— 

“ And let mo ask Professor Whitney, if by chance 
ho had opened a book and alighted on the following 
passage, would he have read much more ? Is there 
any etymologist., comparative or otherwise, who does 
not know that light, the Gothic linhath, is connected 
with the Latin lucere ; that to delight is connected 
with Latin detector, Old French dileiter, and with 


Latin deliccre ; while to alight is of Teutonic origin, 
and connected with Gothic leihts, Latin levis, Sanskrit 
lag hus ? ” 

Professor Whitney now assures me that there 
was in his words “ no implication whatever of an 
etymological connexion between light, alight, and 
delight." These examples, he writes, were offered 
to show that it gives us no manner of trouble to 
separate words, which ought, according to the 
usual analogies of the language, to stand in a 
near relation of meaning together; and, he adds, 
“ such as have no real relationship, but only a false 
resemblance of one, were even better suited to my 
purpose than others.” 

Nothing can be more straightforward. I con¬ 
fess I found it difficult to believe that Professor 
Whitney should not have known that even in 
English the old spelling of to delight was delitt, 
Old French deletter ; and that to delight has 
nothing to do with light, lux, or light, levis. All 
the reparation which I now can make is to append 
his explanatory note, as well as the rest of his 
Rejoinder, if he will allow me, whenever I may 
have to reprint my article, and to express mv 
regret for having so seriously misapprehended his 
meaning. F. Max Muller 


THE DROWNING OF SHELLEY. 

London : January 8, 1875. 

In connexion with the recent discussion on 
Shelley’s death it may not be uninteresting to 
your readers to know that when, by whatever 
cause, the boat was swamped, Shelley had been 
reading, and held in his hand a volume of a small 
edition of Aeschylus. It was held in such a 
manner that the wet pages folded round the 
finger which was inserted to keep the place, and 
the gaping of the warped book is still plainly 
visible. It has, of course, been preserved with 
most reverent care, and scarcely handled. Ike 
action of the water before the body was recovered 
has stripped the book of its leather binding, and 
it is simply in the paper boards. The companion 
volume, which had been left at home, is also pre¬ 
served, and both are in the possession of the 
Shelley family. However small credence may 
attach to the mythical story of the penitent sailor, 
it is still likely enough that the boat was run 
down by accident if not by design, and such, in¬ 
deed, has long been accepted bythe Shelley family 
as a reasonable supposition. The little Aeschylus 
would seem to confirm this. The most sudden 
squall would give sufficient warning to have 
enabled Shelley to drop the book and give some 
aid in the management of the boat. An un¬ 
expected foul from another boat which seemed 
likely to clear her might have precipitated Shelley 
so instantaneously into the water, that he would 
only clutch faster whatever he held at the moment 
in his hands. C. Keg an Paul. 


MR, SWINBURNE AND MR. SPUDDING—SHAKSTEKE's 
“HENRY VIII.” 

3 St. George's Square, N.W.: Jan. 3,137 fi - 
In Mr. Swinburne’s most interesting second 
article on the “ Three Stages of Shakespeare,” in 
the current Fortnightly, is a most glaring mis¬ 
statement of fact which Mr. Swinburne uses as a 
strong argument against Mr. Spedding’s impregna¬ 
ble position of Fletcher’s having written the 
larger part,of Henry VIII. This misstatement 
is, of course, owing to inadvertency; and I am 
sure that Mr. Swinburne will be glad to have his 
slip pointed out, aud to withdraw it. He 
says:— 

“ But in Henry VIII. it should be remarked, that 
though wo find the sumo preponderance, as in 
Fletcher’s work, of verses with a double ending 
we do not find the triple terminations so peculiarly 
and notably dear to that poet; so that even bv the 
test of the metre-mongers .... the argument m 
favour of Fletcher can hardly be provod tenable; fy r 
the metre, which evidently has one leading quality w 
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common with his, is as eridently wanting in another 
[the triple ending], at least as marked and as neccs- 
sarjto establish tho collaboration of Fletcher with 
Shatspere in this instance” (p. 41). 

New this is indeed a passage to make one rub 
one's eyes with amazement, though not so hard as 
oca does to see a man of Mr. Swinburne's great 
remits and critical power put Henry VIII. in 
cinkspere's second period, and before Elizabeth’s 
death,* after Mr. Spedding's masterly and really 
unanswerable proof that Shakspere's share in it 
was one of his latest works, if not his latest. For 
I open my Henry VIII. at a Fletcher scene, p. 51 
of Singer s edition, act ii. sc. 2, and my eye lights 
on tiro consecutive lines with the triple ending 
“To him | that does | best, God | forbid | else. 
Cardinal, 

Pr’ythee, | call Gar|d'ner to | me, my j new secre¬ 
tary.” 

I tnm back to p. 46, act ii. sc. 1 —also a 
Fletcher seene — and I find not only another 
two consecutive lines with the triple ending:— 
“As all | think, for | this business, 
lrt Gent. ’Tis | tho cardinal; 

ijdmere|ly to | revenge | him on | the em|peror." 

but five lines above, and two below, two other in¬ 
stances;— 

" lie king | will venlture at | it. I Either I the 
earjdinal,” . . . 

•That she [ should feel | the smart ] of this? | the 
earjdinal.” 

Turn over a leaf to p. 44, and yon have two triple 
endings in four lines:— 

“Flying | for suc|eonr to | hisser|vantBan|ister.” . . 
“Henry | the Seventh | succeed|ing, trn|ly pit|ying.” 

On p. 43 we find con\stable ; p. 42, Chris\tian* ; 
p. 41, 2hte&|ni0Aa»i; p. 39, cer\emony ; pp. 36 and 
38, and48, cham\berlain ; pp. 37 and 71, car\dinal : 
p.32, car\dinats ; p. 31, ig\norance ; pp. 69, car-| 
finals-, p. 71, difference-, p. 88, notorious, and 
cr'Xida ; p. 97, Kath\arine ; p. 108, em'.peror ; p. 
119, gm ] tlnrwn ; pp. 120, 127, Can ] terbury ; p. 
124, secretary; p. 125, troublesome-, p. 130, 
imposMle: p, 135, prod\igal ; p. 52 murmurers 
and i irtuous; p. 48, slavery. 

I hope these results of a hasty search are enough. 
If not, I have no doubt more can be found. Not 
only is it certain that the triple ending is used by 
Fletcher in his part of Henry VIII., but it is 
also certain that another sure note of his work— 
which Mr. Swinburne has unaccountably passed 
over— the heavy monosyllabic eleventh syllable of 
the doable ending, which Mr. Swinburne’s “ any 
intelligent and imaginative child, with a tolerable 
eu for metre . . . could see for himself,” is also 
present in fair proportion. Take a few instances: 
tbit, two in three lines, though the second can be 
otherwise scanned: 

Go, break j among | tho press | and find | a way | 
out 

To let the troop pass fairly; or Til find 
A Mar| shalsea j shall hold | ye play | these two [ 
months.”—V. iii. p. 133. 

“ in nee virjtue finds | no friends. | A wife | a true | 
one?”—III. 1, p. 74. 

“And am, I I thus I rewardled? ’tis I not well, I 
lords.”— lb. 

“ Take heed, | for heav|en’s sake, | take heed, | lest 
at | onee.”—P. 73. 

" Could speak I this with I as free I a soul I ns I I 
do.”—P. 70. 

“Pell by | onr servants, by | those men | we lov’d I 
most.”—IX. 1, p. 44. 

‘Go, give | them welcome, you | can speak | the 
French | tongue.”—I. 4, p. 36. 

"A good | digos|tion to | you all: | and once | more.” 

Ib. 

And so on. (Several more “notes” of Fletcher's 
work can be cited.) 


* If Mr. Swinburne holds the old needless and 
groundless theory that the lines 40-56 of V. v., which 
date the play in James L’s reign, wero a later inser¬ 
tion, he should at least have said so—if not given his 
reasons for the step—when he tries to put tho play up 
to 1598, or thereabouts. 


If Mr. Spudding cares to enter the field again, 
and repel Mr. Swinburne's attack—which has not 
touched even the mortar of Mr. Spedding s castle— 
I venture to say that he will make ns short work of 
Mr. Swinburne's battery of the Fletcher part ol 
Henry Jill, being “ explicable as a tentative 
essay in a new line, by one [Shakspere] who tried 
so many styles before settling into his latest,” as 
tho triple endings I have instanced make of Mr. 
Swinburne’s mistaking statement that none exist in 
that Fletcher part of Henry VIII. 

But let me, before ending this letter, thank Mr. 
Swinburne heartily for his eloquent and penetrat¬ 
ing criticisms of Shakspere and our other Eliza¬ 
bethan poets, and for the delight and teach¬ 
ing they have given me. He is, in many points, 
our master and guide ; but on this Henry VIII.- 
authorship one, I do assert firmly, that in the 
facts, in Mr. Spedding, a greater than Swinburne 
is there. Frebk. J. Furnivall. 

P.S.—On the larger aesthetic question raised 
by Mr. Swinburne I have not touched; but I do 
wish to say that, for me, the dying scene of 
Katherine in Henry VIII. is distinctly within 
the range of the man who wrote, as Fletcher did, 
part of The Mails Tragedy, and in it those 
lines on Antiphila’s needlework of the forsaken 
Ariadne:— 

“ These colours are not dull and pale enough 
To shew a soul so full of misery 
As this sad lady’s was. Do it by me; 

Do it again, by me, the lost Aspatia, 

And you shall find all true but the wild island. 
Suppose I stand upon the sea-beach now, 

Mine arms thus, and mine hair blown with the 
wind, 

Wild as that desert; and let all about me 
Be teachers of my story. Do my face 
(If thou hiulst ever feeling of a sorrow) 

Thus, thus, Antiphila : Strive to make me look 
Like Sorrow’s monument! and the trees about me, 
Let them be dry nnd leafless; let the rocks 
Groan with continual surges ; and, behind me, 

Make all a desolation.” 

The author of these lines, with Shakspere’s 
noble unfinished picture of Katherine before him, 
could, and did, in his completion of it, rise near 
the height of the master he honoured and loved. 

Mr. Spedding established his division between 
Shakspere’s and Fletcher’s parts of Henry VIII. 
before he applied a metrical test to them. Though 
other such tests have confirmed that division, 
it is independent of them, just as the genuineness 
or spuriousness of a so-called Chaucer poem is 
independent of the y-ye test. Still, the coinci¬ 
dence of all the teste is irresistible. The place of 
Henry VIII. in the order of Shakspere’s plays is 
as firmly settled as that of z in the alphabet; and 
Mr. Swinburne can no more move Henry VIII. 
up to King John, as an early second-period work, 
than he can set z before A, try how he will. 


1C. NICOLAUS von miklccho-maclat's ethno- 
L08IC RESEARCHES. 

Samoa, South Pacific : June 25,1875. 

Among the “ Notes of Travel ” in the Academy 
for December 5,1874,1 read, with some surprise, 
the following paragraph:— 

“ The most recent news which tho Imperial Russian 
Geographical Society have received of the indefatig¬ 
able explorer M. Miklucho-Maklay, is to the effect 
that having now completed his researches on the 
Ethnology of the Papuans in Now Guinea, and having 
apparently proved incontestably the existence of the 
race in tho Philippine Isles, ho is preparing to visit 
the Malay peninsula. He will start from Batavia 
some time during the present month, land at one of 
the ports in the south, and from thence penetrate into 
the interior range of mountains, where ho expocts to 
find a tribe called Semang, which he, in common with 
other authorities, considers will prove to bo of Papuan 
descent.” 

I do not wish to depreciate the value of this 
Russian traveller’s researches, but I think the 
above statements are likely to mislead those who 


have not given special attention to tho ethnology 
of New Guinea, and who have not kept them¬ 
selves informed of M. Maelav’s movements. I 
have seen this gentleman called, in an English 
scientific journal, the explorer of New Guinea, a 
more comprehensive titlo than any given, as far as 
1 am aware, to .Signor D'Albertis, Dr. Ileccari, or 
1 >r. B. Meyer; and ho is now said to have “ com¬ 
pleted his researches on the Ethnology of the 
Papuans in Now G uinea.” It is, therefore, natural 
to ask, What have been M. Maclay’s opportunities 
for studying tho Papuans of New Guinea? He 
resided fifteen months at a spot on tho north-east 
coast named, after D’Urville's vessel, Astrolabe 
Bay, but the coast of which he has himself named, 
in commemoration of his residence there, Maclay 
Coast. To the immediate neighbourhood of this 
bay his researches have been confined. 

At the present time we have certain knowledge 
of two very different races of men inhabiting the 
opposite coast of New Guinea, from Torres Strait 
to the south-east peninsula. One of these is a 
black frizzly-haired race, and the other a brown 
straight-haired race. It is possible, and many think 
probable, that the inhabitants of the mountains 
in the interior differ essentially from those on the 
coast. What, then, are we to understand by M. 
Maclay’s “completed researches?” If they are 
intended to apply only to the black, woolly-haired 
natives, well and good: detailed knowledge re¬ 
specting the inhabitants of any one locality, which 
will enable ethnologists better to judge of their 
affinities with other races, will be valuable; 
although, with a people so broken up into hostile 
tribes with diverse characteristics as the Papuans 
usually are, information from several localities 
would have been much more valuable. But if M. 
Maclay’s “ completed researches ” make any pre¬ 
tence to settle the broad question of the Ethnology 
of New Guinea, ethnologists will certainly not 
accept them at such a valuation—that is, unlesa 
he can show himself to possess a secret by which 
he is able to judge of a heterogeneous whole from 
an examination of one homogeneous part. 

I fail to see the incontestable proof which M. 
Maclay has “ apparently ” furnished as to the ex¬ 
istence of the Papuan race in the Philippine 
Islands. Is such proof supposed to he new ? I 
thought it had been for many years an acknow¬ 
ledged fact that part of the inhabitants of the 
Philippines are Papuans. Certainly a large 
portion of Chapter xx. in Dr. Prichard’s 
Natural Histon / of Man is devoted to the “ Ne¬ 
gritos of the Philippines,” and this part is illus¬ 
trated by four plates—two of them being of 
Negritos of the Philippines, and two of New 
Guinea natives. 

The latter part of the paragraph in the Academy 
tells us M. Maclay is about to penetrate into the 
interior range of mountains in the Malay peninsula, 

“ where he expects to find a tribe called Semang, 
which he, in common with other authorities, con¬ 
siders will prove to be of Papuan descent.” In the 
commencement of the late Dr. Prichard’s 20th 
Chapter, already mentioned, thefollowingsentence 
occurs :—“ It is remarkable that the mountainous 
country in the interior of the Malayan Peninsula 
is inhabited by woolly-haired tribes, who are well 
known under the name of Samangs.” These are 
the people M. Maclay is about to rediscover 1 

8. J. Whitmeb.* 


Pali students will be glad to bear that Prof. 
R. C. Childers is at work on Ms Pali Grammar, 
which may be looked for before the end of the 
year. 

A translation into German of tho selections 
from the Suita Nipata, lately translated by Sir 
Coomara Swiimi from the Pali, is announced to 
appear at Leipzig. 


* Mr. Wliitmee is one of the London Missionary 
Society's missionaries in the Navigator Islands, and a 
good naturalist.—[E d.] 
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The Editor will be glad if the Secretaries of Insti¬ 
tutions, and other persons concerned, will lend 
their atd in making this Calendar as complete as 
possible. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Saturday, Jan. 8, 3 p.m. Royal Institution : “ On Experl- 

mental Electricity,” by Prof. 
Tyndall. 

Monday, Jan. 10, 5 p.m. London Institntion : “ On Human 

Automatism,” I., by Dr. W. B. 
Carpenter. 

8 p.m. Medical. 

„ Monday Popular Concert*, St. 
James’s Hall. 

8.30 p.m. Geographical. 

Tuesday, Jan. 11, 8 p.m. Civil Engineers : President’s An¬ 

nual Address. 

„ Anthropological Institute : “ On 
the Maori Race of New Zea¬ 
land,” by Dr. James Hector 
and W. 8. W. Vaux. 

„ Photographic. 

„ West London Scientific Associa¬ 
tion : “ On the Geology of Swit¬ 
zerland,” by James Hey wood. 

8.30 p.m. Royal Medical and Chirurgicnl. 

Wednesday, Jan. 12, 8 p.m. Royal Literary Fund. 

8 p.m. Graphic. 

Thursday, Jan. 18, 7 pjn. London Institution : “ On Lyrieal 
Music,” I., by Prof. Ella. 

8 p.m. Historical : “ The Historical In¬ 
sane ; John IV. of Musoovy,” 
by Dr. B. W. Richardson. 

„ Mathematical. Inventors’ Insti¬ 
tute. 

8.30 p.m. Royal. Antiquaries. 

Friday, Jan. 14, 8 p.m. Astronomical. Quekett Club. 

„ New Shakspere Society: “ On the 
Play of Cymbeline by J. W. 
Craig. 


SCIENCE. 

Die Staatslehre des Aristoteles. 2" Halfte. 

Von W. Oncken. (Leipzig : Engelmann, 

1875.) 

There is no legacy of Greek genins which 
has waxed and waned more remarkably in 
public opinion than the political studies of 
Aristotle. His descriptions of actual States, 
if not the theoretical treatise still before us, 
were the main source of later Greek his¬ 
torians, who found in the patient and acute 
Stagirite the first trustworthy guide on most 
points of controversy abont ancient laws and 
customs. Honoured above all others as a 
historical and political enquirer, his meta¬ 
physics never rivalled the books of Plato 
in imagination and in beauty, and hence the 
Alexandrian schools were mainly Platonic, 
and not Aristotelian, in their complexion. 
In the early Middle Ages, the great revulsion 
in social life caused the Politics to be 
actually forgotten, while the Ethics, and still 
more the Logic and Metaphysics of the great 
master, became the leading books of the world. 
The Italians of the classical Renaissance 
brought the Politics out of its oblivion,* and 
ought to have prized it above all things, as 
the conditions of their society were nowhere 
so closely paralleled; thus the thoughts of 
Macchiavelli bear almost necessarily a very 
extraordinary resemblance to those of Aris¬ 
totle. But the love of style and form still 
outweighed thedesiro of knowledge, and again 
Plato, and even Plato’s politics, were studied 
and admired more than the sober wisdom of 
his rival. It is not till the present age that, 
in the minds of men of the world, Aristotle’s 
political observations and inferences, based 
upon a large review of varied and compli- 


* As Oncken shows (Part I. p. 72), the translation 
of William de Moerbecke about 1260 had hut little 
effect. It was in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
that public interest seems to have awakened about the 
book. 


cated experience, have taken a place far 
above the subtleties of his Metaphysics or the 
confused groping of bis Ethics. In the old 
universities, indeed, the Ethics still holds its 
supremacy, but probably this “ survival in 
culture ” will not last beyond our own day, 
and our students will not be compelled to 
study guesses in morals at the cost of 
neglecting ripe experience in politics. 

This brief sketch of the history of opinion 
will explain the condition of the text of the 
treatise, which has not been preserved to ns 
in any MS. earlier than the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, and so comes to us in a number of 
equally corrupt and interpolated copies, 
in which the dnty of an editor is not so 
much the emendation of mistakes in writing, 
as the rejection of inserted glosses and re¬ 
arrangement of dislocated arguments. This 
task has been attempted with considerable 
snccess by Susemihl, whose critical edition 
is the only one to be recommended, pending 
the work of Mr. Newman, long expected by 
English Hellenists. But a critical text is 
not sufficient for the understanding of such 
a treatise, where a clear perception of the 
general principles of the author is the only 
true way of unravelling the knots of his 
argument. This is the want supplied by the 
work of Professor Oncken, of which the first 
part has already been reviewed in these 
columns. 

Looking at the form of tho book, I may 
first observe, that it is free from the al¬ 
most universal defects of German treatises 
of the kind. The style is very pleasant and 
attractive, and instead of a great luxury of 
reference to obscure books, we are treated to 
copious citations from the texts themselves, 
so that the careful reader can verify without 
hunting up half the books in bis library. I 
cannot but suspect that these agreeable and 
practical features in Professor Oncken’s book 
arise from his study of English authors. He 
and Mr. Strubing are, I think, thd only Ger¬ 
man authors known to me who properly 
appreciate Grote, and feel that in political in¬ 
sight such a man is almost sure to see farther 
and clearer than a mere student of books. 
Accordingly, onr author’s defence of Grote’s 
argument against the supposed equalisation 
of landholding by Lycurgus is very clear 
and conclusive (pp. 351, sqq.). So also, he 
shows a general scepticism about sudden 
changes (p. 262 and elsewhere), such as are 
accepted by other German historians, and 
always seeks the operation of some permanent 
or slowly-working cause, eclatante, as the 
French say, at a certain moment, but pre¬ 
paring its effect long before. 

On the other hand, he has not added very 
much to the restoration of the text, and is 
generally content to follow Susemihl and 
Bemays. Where he does make suggestions, 
he does not always satisfy ns. Thus in a 
note (p. 28) on the remark that the SiroXtc, 
or outlaw, is aggressive, art irep a(o- wv 
wanep iv strrotf, he seeks to explain it by an 
epigram of Agathias, which speakB of lost 
men in a draught or dice game as afuyte. 
How a lost man can be aggressive, is hard 
to understand. Tho meaning of &Zv£ is 
clearly that of onr “rover” in a game—a 
piece which, having reached the end of its 
stage of self-preservation and joint progress 
with others, turns aggressive, and attacks at 


all risks. This is the case in croquet, partially 
in chess, and in draughts, even' as we 
play it. 

Again, at p. 269, there is a most in¬ 
teresting discussion on the character of 
Philip’s policy as leader of Greece, in con¬ 
trast to the hegemony of Sparta and Athens. 
They had attempted to introduce their own 
constitution everywhere, he in a remarkable 
treaty (quoted by Oncken from Or. 17 of 
Demosthenes) assures to each State its ex- 
isting laws and government. But when this 
is brought to explain Aristotle’s enigmatical 
statement (p. 1296, 32) tic yap u n)p aim- 
irctaOr) poroc riiv irpdrepnr bp' >/y eporhp yivo- 
pivwv ruiirriy iiiraeovrai Tt)y raliy, i.e., rijr 
ptaijv rroXireiar, which had had no fair chance 
under Athens and Sparta, we hesitate. If 
this man means Philip, surely Philip mast 
have endeavoured to impose this form («» 
bovvat) on the States, not to leave the extreme 
forms wherever they subsisted; and surely 
Oncken’s theory cannot be sustained by the 
following explanation (p.272):—“Die Herr- 
schaft des Mittelstandes bei Aristoteles ist 
nur ein anderes Wort fur die Herrschaft der 
besitzenden Klasse, vemiinftige Democratic, 
vemiinftige Oligarchic, Ac.” Very true, but 
surely the States left in stain quo by Philip 
cannot be called such. 

On p. 339, the author infers a personal 
acquaintance with Sparta from Aristotle's 
remark that Lycurgus was not honoured in 
proportion to his deserts in Lacedaemon, al¬ 
though, adds Plutarch, he enjoys the highest 
honours, for he has a shrine, and they sacrifice 
to him yearly as a god. Oncken thinks the 
whole sentence is quoted from Aristotle, 
which seems to me not likely. Lycurgus 
shrine was a mat ter of notoriety in Greece, and 
doubtless preserved till late times. Though 
Plutarch may have thought ashrinethe great¬ 
est honour, Aristotle need not have thought 
so, but may have meant that though they 
treated him as a god, this was really a barren 
honour for a man whose advice they should 
have followed, and whose laws they should 
have upheld. But Oncken infers that Aris¬ 
totle, having visited Sparta, found the shrine 
and sacrifice less stately than it should have 
been. 

Apart from these occasional rash infer¬ 
ences, which affect details, the general esti¬ 
mate of the attitude and argument of the 
Politics is sound and reasonable, and the 
popular disenssions of such questions as that 
of slavery in ancient days show large read¬ 
ing, and great elegance of exposition. » 
seems strange in so well-read an author, that 
he should never have once cited Macchia- 
velli’s Principe in illustration of Aristotle a 
practical advice about the weak points of 
tyranny (pp. 307, sqq.), and the means by 
which people may be deceived into believing 
it a lawful monarchy. Like Macchiavelli, 
Aristotle stigmatises with a passing phrase 
its wickedness, but, like Macchiavelli, goes 
on to discuss practical points without any 
further moral protests. The advice given 
often corresponds almost verbally. Nothing 
certain seems to be known about the educa¬ 
tion or studies of Macchiavelli, but as tho 
appearance of the first printed edition coin¬ 
cided with his coming of age, and as a number 
of translations and commentaries began then 
to appear, it seems probable that these r°" 
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semblances arise from a direct study of the 

Politics. 

The author’s admiration for Aristotle does 
not Wind him to the defects of the Politics, 
which he carefully states and criticises. 
One of them may arise from the compilation 
of the book as we have it, by means of notes, 
from different years of the master’s teaching, 
by his disciples. It is that inconsistency of 
regarding at one time a monarchy, at another 
a democracy, as the ideal State (p. 160). The 
second is the contempt for labour, and more 
especially for the earning of money by labour 
or trade (p. 137), which characterises the 
idle Greek gentleman at all times, and from 
which even Aristotle could not free himself. 
The third is a discouragement of all enthu¬ 
siasm in the pursuit of art (p. 205) which 
springs from the same source—the pride in 
leisure, and the dislike of any absorbing 
pursuit, as opposed to true liberty. 

But none of these essentially Greek 
defects are so prominent, and therefore 
occupy onr author so much, as the formal 
defence of slavery by Aristotle. To this 
Oneken has devoted a most interesting 
chapter (II.) in which he sums up the 
opinions of the most important and advanced 
thinkers in all antiquity. He shows that 
even Christianity did not rise for centuries 
above the notion of hnmane treatment, and 
frequent mannmission, of slaves, and did not 
preach the equality and liberty of all the 
human race. The remarkable point in Aris¬ 
totle’s discnssion is this—that he folly sees 
bow many exceptions there are to the actual 
slave being a slave by nature. He sees the case 
of prisoners of war, often nobler than their 
captors; he knows innumerable cases where 
a slave of ignoble birth has behaved with 
high principle and with enlightenment. 
What fiicts are there in human nature 
which nevertheless make him hold fast to 
the theory that a large portion of mankind 
are naturally slaves, and are, therefore, justly 
to be enslaved P 

Oneken does not seem to me to have laid 
proper stress on the true element of the 
theory, the element which still exists in 
human society, and which Aristotle often 
mentions, but not in its modern form. It is 
the distinction between political and non- 
political races, which Aristotle simply calls 
Hellenes and barbarians (of two distinct 
kinds), but which we cannot classify so 
readily. At first blush the history of 
modern Europe might suggest that the 
Anglo-Saxon race alone is truly a political 
race; bnt then the example of the Swiss, the 
remarkable attempts of the French, and some 
other cases, show that sncli a statement is 
far too narrow. Still with the Irish, the 
Spaniards, and the modern Greeks before 
our eyes, we seem to see certain proof that 
there are many nations, not savage, of which 
individual members may be quite fit for a 
free constitution, but of which the mass can 
only be properly controlled and improved by 
a paternal despotism. The main political 
mistakes of the present day appear to be at¬ 
tempts to put a free constitution upon these 
nations where it has not grown spontane¬ 
ously. Such artificial improvements are sure 
to fail, because they are based upon a mistake 
opposite to Aristotle’s—the belief in the 
right and benefit of liberty to all mankind. 


In fact, the Greeks seem to have applied to 
individuals what was only true of nations, 
while we apply to nations what may be true 
of individuals, but of them only. 

I will merely allude in conclusion to the 
excellent studies on Sparta, Athens, and 
Crete, which form the latter portion of the 
volume, and the sensible'estimate of our 
various authorities on the constitutional 
history of these States. The author is rather 
hard on Polybius, but supports himself by 
the authority of Miillenhoff: on the whole, 
it is not nnpleasant to hear that so dull a 
writer is also untrustworthy on all matters 
beyond his own personal experience. 

Professor Oncken’s book may be recom¬ 
mended as the clearest and most useful 
introduction to the study of a very difficult, 
but very instructive, treatise. 

J. P. Mahaffy. 


Mind; a Quarterly Renew of Psychology and 
Philosophy. No. 1, January, 1876. (Williams 
and Xorgate.) The appearance of a new review 
devoted exclusively to Psychology and Philosophy 
is a good omen for the prospects of philosophical 
study in England. The venture is no doubt a 
hazardous one, but it starts with a fair prospect of 
success if the quality of the first number can be 
maintained in its successors. The revival of 
philosophical study in England is now an ac¬ 
knowledged fact, and it is but natural that 
one of its first efforts should be the establish¬ 
ment of a special organ. Philosophical study 
is now no longer the private possession of a par¬ 
ticular clique or school; it is vigorous, many-sided, 
and catholic; it courts controversy, and thrives on 
debate; and though in some aspects it still wears 
the air of combativeness and dogmatism insepara¬ 
ble from the period of struggle it has gone through, 
it has for the most part shaken itself free from 
theological prepossessions and other influences alien 
to philosophical calm and rational insight. The time 
has come, therefore, when philosophy, as distinct 
from a particular set of philosophical doctrines, 
can support an organ of its own, and Mind 
is a praiseworthy, and, so far as we can judge 
from a single number, an encouraging attempt 
to furnish such an organ. It contains eight 
original papers and a very adequate array of 
reviews, reports, notes and news, all signed by 
names of acknowledged competency. When 
we say that the names of the editor (Pro¬ 
fessor Croom Robertson), Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
Mr. James Sully, the Rev. John Venn, Mr. Henry 
Sidgwick, Mr. Shadworth Hodgson, the Rector 
of Lincoln, and Professor Bain are appended to 
the eight original papers, it will be acknowledged 
that Mind starts with an array of contributors 
that should at least entitle it to success if it can¬ 
not secure it. Nor is the quality of the papers un¬ 
worthy of the names attached to them. The editor 
begins the number with a programme of the new 
reviewquite remarkable for its breadth, fairness, and 
philosophical comprehensiveness. It is enough to 
mention that Mr. Herbert Spencer furnishes an 
outline of the Comparative Psychology of Man, to 
secure for his paper the attention it deserves. Mr. 
James Sully, in a paper on “ Physiological Psycho¬ 
logy in Germany,” gives an account of Wundt's 
Qnindziige der physiologischen Psychologie, which 
suffices to show that the work deserves the serious 
attention of all who would keep on a level with 
the progress of modern scientific psychology. 
Mr. Venn’s paper on “ Consistency and Real In¬ 
ference ” is a very acute dialectical contrast of the 
rival theories of logic which at present dispute 
the field in England. In his paper on the 

“ Theory of Evolution in its application to 
Practice,” Mr. Henry Sidgwick brings to bear 
on recent ethical theory that Aristotelian 
method of discussion which he has applied 


with such success in his Methods of Ethics. 
Mr. Shadworth Hodgson commences a series of 
papers, which promise to be very instructive if 
not entirely convincing, on Philosophy and Science; 
and Professor Bain gives the first instalment of 
some very interesting enquiries he has been 
making into the early life of James Mill. I 
hav e reserved the Rector of Lincoln's paper till 
last, because, without in the least disparaging its 
companions, it seems to me, in its hearing on the 
prospects of philosophical study in England, to 
be by far the most weighty and instructive in 
the number. Is the study of philosophy flourish¬ 
ing at Oxford ? This is a question which most 
persons at a distance, perhaps, would answer in 
the affirmative. The Rector of Lincoln gives it a 
decided and emphatic negative for reasons which 
he details at length, and which it is certainly 
difficult to rebut. This is his picture of the 
results of the so-called philosophical curriculum:— 

“ In the average Oxford prizeman we too plainly 
recognise the symptoms which indicate that he has 
suffered from the forcing-house : mental pallor, moral 
indifferentism, the cynical sneer at others’ effort, the 
absence in himself of any high ideal. He knows of 
everything and truly knows nothing. For him intel¬ 
lectual enjoyment has passed away; the taste for 
resiling which he brought to college ho has lost thore ; 
he has lost reverence without acquiring insight; he 
remains an intellectual roue, haring forfeited the 
native instinct of curiosity, of which, as Aristotle 
says. Philosophy was born." 

The picture is startling, but in its main outlines 
true. The most that can he said, in answer to 
this trenchant but bracing criticism, is that philo¬ 
sophy, in the writer's sense, of a temper, a habit 
of mind, can no more he taught than poetry. Ox¬ 
ford no longer produces its Huns Scotus or its 
Occam, it is true; hut that is, perhaps, because 
it is no longer what it once was, and cannot again 
become, the chief centre in England of mental 
vigour and initiative. Still, not a little of the 
stir of philosophical thought in England is due 
to the impetus given by the writings of 
the late Dean Mansel, and perhaps one phi¬ 
losopher in a generation is as much as can be 
looked for. Into the general merits of the Oxford 
curriculum as a phase of mental training this is 
not the place to enter; but the Rector of Lincoln's 
paper will offer much and not very palatable food 
for reflection to all who take an interest in it. 

It has been necessary in this brief notice to 
touch very cursorily on the points of interest in 
the first number of Mind. But I cannot conclude 
without a cordial welcome to a very spirited 
experiment in English literature, and an emphatic 
recommendation of it to all who are interested in 
the progress of English philosophy. 

James R. Thubspield. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


On the Mechanism by which the Chameleon's 
changes of colour .are regulated. —The peculiar 
alteration in colour which the skin of the chame¬ 
leon exhibits under the influence of light or irrita¬ 
tion was investigated by Professor Briicke, of 
Vienna, upwards of twenty years ago. It has re¬ 
cently engaged the attention of M. Bert ( Comptes 
Rendus, November 22, 1875), yvho anticipates 
that some light will be thrown on the obscure 
subject of vaso-dilator nerves by the results of his 
enquiry. The following are the principal conclu¬ 
sions at which he has arrived. The divers hues 
of the chameleon’s skin are immediately due to 
changes in the position of pigmentary cor¬ 
puscles, which are at one time concealed in 
the deeper layers of the cutis, at another 
spread out superficially in a stellate net¬ 
work. The movements of these corpuscles are 
governed by two sets of nerve-tibree, one of which 
causes them to shrink and withdraw themselves 
from the surface of the skin (constrictors), while 
the other determines their emergence and ramifi- 
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cation (dilators). The former resemble the vaso¬ 
constrictor nerves in their anatomical distribution; 
they run in the mixed nerve-trunks of the extremi¬ 
ties and in the cervical sympathetic ; they do not 
decussate in the spinal cord ; they have a power- 
fid reflex centre in the medulla oblongata, and an¬ 
other lesspowerful onein the remainder of thespinal 
cord; finally, they are not influenced bv curare, 
while they are very susceptible to the action of 
eserine. The latter, on the other hand, are more 
nearlv allied to vaso-dilator nerves. Though we. 
are obliged to admit that they exist, we cannot 
satisfactorily trace their course and their relations 
to the nerve-centres. It is not unlikely that they 
may be connected with the pigmentary corpuscles 
indirectly, through some sort of peripheral gan¬ 
glionic apparatus. The colour of the chameleon’s 
skin is under the control of the cerebral hemi¬ 
spheres ; each hemisphere acting principally on 
the constrictor nerves of its own side, and on the 
dilator nerves of the opposite side of the body. The 
normal stimulus for this cerebral mechanism is 
light; extirpation of one eyeball rendering the 
skin permanently pale on the same side of the body. 
But luminous rays are capable of influencing the 
pigmentary corpuscles in a more direct way than 
this. When the animal is asleep, or under the 
influence of anaesthetics, or but just dead, its 
skin assumes a yellowish-white tint. If a 
part of the body be then exposed to the 
blue or violet rays of the spectrum, it is speedily 
darkened ; no such effect, however, is produced by 
exposure to the red and yellow rays. 

The Physiological Action of Coumarin. —This 
substance, found in the Tonka bean ( Coumaroma 
odor at a), in the melilot and other sweet-scented 
plants, has not hitherto been credited with any 
very marked physiological activity. The re¬ 
searches of Kohler ( Cmtralblatt fur die median. 
Wist., November 27, 1875) show, however, that 
it is endowed with hypnotic and anaesthetic pro¬ 
perties of a very decided kind. It throws both 
cold-blooded and warm-blooded animals into a 
deep sleep, during which all reflex excitability is 
abolished; its sedative effects are not pre¬ 
ceded by any stage of excitement, or com¬ 
plicated by any tendency to muscular spasm 
or convulsion. The gradual disappearance of the 
reflex irritability of the spinal cord is attri¬ 
buted by Kohler to over-stimulation of Setsche- 
now's inhibitory centres in the brain. Coumarin 
exerts a peculiar action on the cardiac inhibitory 
apparatus, first stimulating and then paralysing it. 
If the dose administered be large, the contractile 
power of the heart is ultimately destroyed; the 
organ stops in diastole, and no longer responds 
either to mechanical or to electrical stimulation. 
In an animal under the influence of coumarin, the 
respiratory movements are sluggish and un¬ 
frequent ; the temperature falls, but not to any 
great extent. The pupils do not present any con¬ 
stant alteration in size. 

The Function of the Spleen. —The observations 
of Picard and Malassez on the changes which 
take place in the blood during its passage through 
the spleen have already been noticed in the 
Academt (February 13, 1875). These enquirers 
have lately published some additional results 
bearing on this question ( Comptes Rendus, Novem¬ 
ber 22, 1875). Taking advantage of the partial 
independence of the different segments of the 
spleen, they succeeded in dividing the nerves 
going to one half of the organ without interfering 
with the nervous supply of the other half. This 
enabled them to compare the venous blood re¬ 
turned simultaneously from the paralysed and the 
non-paralysed portions of the gland. The results, 
as regards the proportion of red corpuscles and the 
“ respiratory capacity ” of the blood, were quite in 
harmony with those previously obtained by a less 
accurate method of investigation. The red cor- 
uscles were always much more abundant in the 
lood coining from the paralysed segment. On ex¬ 
amining the splenic tissue itself, it was found to 
contain a larger proportion of red corpuscles per unit 


of weight on the paralysed than on the sound side. 
Tho next question requiring an answer was this : 
ought the increased proportion of corpuscular 
elements in the paralysed tissue to be ascribed to 
an augmented rate of production, or simply to a 
concentration of the blood owing to transudation 
of its liquid portion? By ligaturing all the 
vessels, and one half of the nerves, entering the 
hilus of the spleen, the circulation was arrested in 
every part of it alike; nevertheless, that half of 
the organ which still retained its nervous con¬ 
nexions was fouud to be much poorer in red 
corpuscles than the other half. Finally, the 
quantity of iron in the paralysed and non-paralysed 
portions of the spleen was determined, and fouud 
to be much smaller in the former than in the latter. 
The simultaneous increase in the number of cor¬ 
puscles, and diminution in the amount of iron, 
point decidedly to the conclusion that the accu¬ 
mulated iron is used up in a rapid production of 
new corpuscles, determined by section of the 
splenic nerves. The commonly received view 
of the blood-forming function of the spleen is thus 
substantiated. 

Physiological Action of Vanadium. —This has 
been made the subject of an elaborate investigar 
tion by Mr. Priestley, Platt Physiological Scholar 
of Owens College, Manchester (Proc. Roy. Soc., 
November 18, 1875). The chief purpose of the 
enquiry was to ascertain the physiological rela¬ 
tionships of vanadium to the closely-allied ele¬ 
ments, arsenic and phosphorus. Tribasic sodium 
vanadate was the compound employed in all the 
experiments. It was found to be very poisonous 
in its effects on the lowest and the highest 
organisms alike. In the latter it caused paralysis, 
convulsions, drowsiness, and symptoms of severe 
gastro-intestinal irritation. Very dilute solutions 
of the salt, applied locally, soon caused functional 
death of muscular and nervous tissue. Intro¬ 
duced into the circulation, sodium vanadate caused 
intermittent depression of the blood-pressure, dis¬ 
appearance of the respiration-curves, and inter¬ 
mittent action of the heart; these effects being 
due to its specific action on the intracardiac ner¬ 
vous mechanism and on the vaso-motor centre. 
The respiratory movements were first accelerated, 
then retarded; the retardation not being con¬ 
tinuous, but intermittent. The salt did not mani¬ 
fest any selective action on the peripheral nerve- 
ends, or on idio-muscular contractility. 


Ttrn “ Scientific Record ” for January in Har¬ 
per's Hew Monthly Magazine gives an excellent 
restimd of what has been done recently in various 
departments of science in different parts of the 
world. The American items will be the least 
known to our readers, and from them we find that 
Professor J. L. Smith reports the Dixon County 
(Tenessee) meteorite to be “ the most interesting 
specimen of pure meteoric iron yet known. Its 
surface was not melted, although evidently highly 
heated in its passage through the atmosphere. 
The Widmannstiittian figures are developed 
with exquisite beauty. It contains 71 per cent, 
of hydrogen.” This is evidently a misprint. The 
iron of the Lenarto meteorite was found by Gra- 
bom to contain 2'8 times its volume of gas, of 
which 85 per cent, was hydrogen. Is it correct 
that 71 per cent, of the gases occluded in the 
Dixon meteorite was hydrogen P We notice 
also that Dr. Moore has described a new mineral 
from the zinc mines of Stirling, New Jersey. It 
is a hydrous oxide of zinc and manganese, closely 
related to psilomelane. It occurs in small hexa¬ 
gonal crystals and “ in drosses of indistinct 
crystals.” When ignited it becomes copper red, 
and, in allusion to this, it is named chaleophanite. 

A new porcelain clay, called by Professor Cox 
Indianite, has been found in Spice Valley Town¬ 
ship, Lawrence County, Indiana, and is used in 
the porcelain works of Cincinnati. It resembles 
kaolin in composition. 

Dr. C. Johnson prepares sections of coal by 


macerating pieces a quarter, or half, an inch thick 
in liquor potassae till they swell and soften, then 
soaking for a few hours in water, draining oft' the 
water anil soaking for a few days in alcohol, lie 
then fastens them in a cutter with parallin, and 
mounts the sections in balsam, after successive 
immersions iu absolute alcohol and oil of cloves. 

We are glad to hear that Professor Ilvatt's 
“ Revision of the North American Poriferne ” has 
appeared, as the first instalment of papers on 
native sponges, published under the auspices of 
the United States Fish Commission. 

Mr. S. II. ScrmiKP. has made an interesting 
discovery of the remains of the abdomen of the 
larva of a dragon fly in a fragment of carboniferous 
shale from Cape Breton, “ thus carrying back the 
existence of these insects into the paleozoic age." 

An enamelled water-pipe is mentioned as a 
novelty introduced by the National Tube Works 
Company. 

M. Ph. van Tiegjieai has made fresh observa¬ 
tions on the development of agarics of the genus 
coprinus, and on the supposed sexuality of 
basidiomycetes, which differ from the conclusions 
lately arrived at. He finds that certain rods 
(batonnets ) which appeared to be male organs, and - 
to act as fecundators, are capable of independent 
germination. “These organs,” he savs, “are 
therefore, not male fecundating corpuscles (sper- 
matia or pollinides), but a particular kind of 
spore, usually alterable and ephemeral.” He also 
states that he has seen the fruits of C. plicatilu, 
radiatus, and fil ifor mis develop and ripen in a 
cell, or a mycelium, under conditions in which no 
rods were produced or introduced. The inca¬ 
pacity to germinate, alleged on the part of the . 
rods, was, M. van Tieghem say9, only a negative _ 
argument, which falls before the fact of their : 
germination, which has been ascertained. If 
some of the rods are placed in a drop of manure i 
water they are seen in a few hours to become oval, 
and even spherical, after which they push forth t 
vigorous mycelium tubes, which branch and 
anastomose. Two days later, the mycelium pro¬ 
duces more groups of baguettes , which disjoint 
themselves into the rods. This is their normal 
generation. If, however, they are sown in great 
numbers, so that they are close together 
in. the nutritive fluid, the conidia do not enlarge 
sensibly, but emit very narrow tubes perpendicular 
to their axes, which anastomose like the letter H. 

If the rods are transferred to a drop of fluid, in 
which a mycelium of the same species is already 
developed, they behave in an analogous manner, 
and anastomose with the mycelium. If at the 
point of union the mycelium branch is somewhat 
exhausted, they pour their protoplasm into it, and 
renew its activity. After supplying further details 
M. van Tieghem says : 

“ The various copulations of tho rods we now know 
are vegetative phenomena, beginnings of germination 
under conditions in which normal germination 
cannot be accomplished, and with manifestations of 
the goneral property of anastomosing and grafting, 
which all the cells of these plants possess iu a high 
degree .... Tho theory of the sexuality of the 
basiodiomycotes apparently based upon the most de¬ 
monstrative of processes cannot resist a more profound 
study. Will it be so with tho basiomycetes ? This will 
treated in another paper.” ( Comptes Rendus , 
November 15.) 

The anatomy and histology of Lucemaria octo- 
radiata has been studied in the laboratory of M. 
Laceze-Dulhiers, at Roscoff,by M. Korotneff, and 
the results will be found in Comptes Rendus lor 
November 8, 1875. He finds the body of these 
creatures composed of four layers: (1) an ecto¬ 
derm covered by a cuticle; (2) a gelatinous layer. 
(3) an elastic membrane; (4) the endoderm. At 
the base of both endoderm and ectoderm are cells 
which transform themselves into neinatocysts, or 
gland-cells. The gelatinous layer and the mem- 
brana propria are traversed by elastic fibrils which 
are prolongations of endodermic cells. Two 
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sorts of mmoles are found, longitudinal and cir¬ 
cular, the latter always forming an external layer. 
The longitudinal muscles are represented by four 
mob, which commence at the bottom of the foot. 
Id the middle of the body each trunk divides 
itself into two branches, and each branch enters a 
bundle of tentacles. A layer of muscular fibres is 
also found in the walls of the peristome, and buccal 
tube. The circular muscles are found round the 
mouth, along the margin of the body, and in the 
tentacles. Bach fibre is a simple cell, containing 
a highly refringent fibril. A single fibril some¬ 
times traverses a series of connected cells. 

Schultze regarded the bristles of the urticating 
orcans ( cnidocils ) as instruments of touch. M. 
Knrutneff finds the tops of the tentacles covered 
with the urticating nematocgtts, each one placed 
in a cell which carries its bristle ( soie). The 
cellule is extended into a long fibril, which tra¬ 
verses a bipolar or a multipolar cell, and termi¬ 
nates in a little peduncle that penetrates the 
membrana propria. These multipolar cells the 
author regards as nerve-cells, and states that the 
analogy between the tactile organs of lucernaria 
and those of the arthropods is complete. 

The digestive cavity contains a stomach, and 
{tor large radiating canals, and its walls are coated 
with a layer of endodermic cells, ciliated on the 
peristome, and single on the external walls of the 
body. Among these endodermic cells are uni¬ 
cellular glands secreting a digestive liquid. The 
surface of the cavity is enlarged by mesenteric 
filaments, one aide of each filament being com¬ 
posed of gland-cells, the other ciliated. The 
author supposes the gland-cells produce a circula¬ 
tion in the cavity, and that the simple endodermic 
cells absorb the nutritive fluid. He states that 
the sexual elements are developed in special cap¬ 
sules of endodermic origin. Bach capsule is com¬ 
posed of the endoderm, and of an elastic mem- 
Drane (membrana propria), and is filled with 
ovigerous cells. A young egg has a large germi¬ 
nating vesicle, which disappears in proportion as 
h grows. The developed egg is surrounded hv a 
strong membrane, and has a large micropyle. The 
ripe capsule is furnished, near its base, with a 
canal which serves for the exit of the sexual pro¬ 
ducts. The elasticity of the membrana propria 
keeps this canal shut except when the internal 
pressure of the mature eggs forces it open, after 
which it again closes. 

M. P. Fischer has a paper in Comptes Rendus, 
November 2, 1876, on “ The Nervous System of 
the Pulmonary Gasteropoda.” He states*that the 
wboeeophagal or cerebroid ganglion constantly ex¬ 
hibits on each side three expansions more or lees 
separated by furrows, and suggesting resemblance 
to the fissures of the vertebrates. The first of 
these expansions supplies the upper tentacular 
nerve, the middle one the lower tentacular nerve, 
and the commissure which unites it ( the expansion) 
to the anterior suboesophagal ganglion. The pos¬ 
terior expansion is the point of departure of the 
conmrissure which unites it to the middle sub¬ 
oesophagal ganglion. After various other particu¬ 
lars, for which we must refer the reader to the 
original paper, the author says the existence of 
stomato-gastric ganglia is constant in the group. 
They are found almost always below the oesopha¬ 
gus, where it opens into the pharyngo-lingual 
pouch. The peculiarities exhibited bv these 
ganglia are said to be of great value as aids to 
classification. 


Ix the October number of the Revue, de Lin- 
guistique, as well as in a paper reprinted from the 
Transactions of the Sociite Ramond , the Rev. W. 
Webster has drawn attention to a hitherto un¬ 
explored field of research, but one of the highest 
interest and importance to the comparative my- 
thologist. He takes as his text a work recently 
published by M. Cerquand, entitled Ligendes et 
recite populaires du pays Basque (1875j, and his 
article in the Revue is introduced and annotated 


by M. J. Vinson. M. Cerquand has, with the 
help of the “ instituteurs ” of four Basque cantons, 
collected a considerable amount of Basque folk¬ 
lore, which he divides into (1) allegories or para¬ 
bles, (2) mythological legends, (3) stories of 
witchcraft, (4) historical legends, (6) popular 
tales. The immense value oi such a collection 
need not he pointed out, hut great care ought to 
he taken to distinguish what is genuinely Basque 
from what is only borrowed. A thorough investi¬ 
gation of Basque folklore will do much towards 
clearing up the obscurity which covers the earlier 
historv and extension of the so-called Iberian race, 
as well as its relations with surrounding Aryan 
populations. That the Basques have borrowed 
much is plain; it is very probable that the Kelts 
also upon their side will be found to have bor¬ 
rowed from the Basques. Indeed, in the case of 
one well-known classical story, that of the Cyclops, 
it is more than possible that the exact shape 
taken by the Greek legend was due to “ Iberian “ 
influence. At all events, the Tartaru, or men 
with one eye, play a conspicuous part in Basque 
mythology, and in the second edition of Mr. Sayce’s 
Principles of Comparative Philology he has pointed 
out the resemblance between the Homeric legend of 
the Cyclops, as well as of the tale of the Giant 
without a heart in his body, and one version of 
the Basque Tartarua story communicated to him by 
M. A. d’Abbadie. Besides the Tartaroak, M. 
Cerquand’s myths present to us the Laminae or 
fays, whose name M. Vinson believes to have been 
derived from the Latin lamia in the sense of 
“ vampire,” Basa-jauna and Basa-anderea, “ the 
Savage Lord ” and “ Lady,” a kind of made and 
female faun, Antcho or Ancho, a name given to 
Basa-jauna in one story, possibly, M. Vinson 
thinks, the diminutive of Antonis, and Janico, 
“ the supreme being,” who figures in the legend of 
the Seven Stars or Great Bear. Janico, by the 
way, has given us our slang phrase “ By Jingo.” 
Another being of Basque mythology is Htiren- 
Sugi, “ the triple serpent ” or dragon with three 
heads. Mr. Webster remarks that this serpent 
must be identified with the subject of the legend 
of “ The Dragon of Alcay,” found at Bagneres- 
de-Bigorre, and published by M. Soutras under 
the title Le Serpent d'Isabit. The three heads 
ascribed to him seem to connect him with the 
three-headed monsters of Aryan legend like Ker¬ 
beros, Echidna or Orthos (Vedic Vritra), and 
consequently point to a borrowing from Aryan 
folklore; on the other hand, the Basque text of 
the story gives the dragon seven heads, thus as¬ 
similating him to “ the seven-headed serpent ” or 
“ dragon ” of Aocadian mythology, the symbol of 
chaos and tempest, “ who beats the waves of the 
sea" and is sometimes termed “the serpent of 
night ” and “ the serpent of darkness.” This first 
instalment of Basque mythology makes us long for 
more, and we look forward with impatience to the 
appearance of the important collection of it 
which is being made bv two such able editors as 
Mr. Webster and M. Vinson. 

Ix the Zeitschrift f iir Deutsche Philologie, vol. 
6, part 4, Zingerle gives an account of an Inns¬ 
bruck MS. of St. Oswald, dating from the fifteenth 
century. This essay is the second of two, entitled 
“ Ueber zwei Tirolische Hundschriften.” Bossier 
continues his papers on the local names in Lower 
Elsass; A. Liibben contributes an instructive 
article on words compounded with dl. An in¬ 
teresting contribution to the study of the narrative 
prose of the Middle Ages is contained in seven 
stories out of the Minister MS. of the “Spieghel 
der Leien,” printed here by Keifi'erscheid. in a 
short but valuable paper Schroder discusses the 
date of the “ Schwahenspiegel," which he assigns 
to the year 1276. Ilirzel publishes three letters 
of Goethe to J. G. Steinbiiuser, two of them for 
the first time; this paper is the most generally 
interesting among the shorter contributions. In 
the miscellanies, Rudiger gives an account of the 
first congress of the Society of Low-German 
Philologists held at Hamburg in May, 1876. The 


remainder of the volume is taken up with short 
reviews. 

Fleckeiskn and Masius’ Neue Jakrbiicher fiir 
Philologie und Pddagogik (vole. Ill and 112, 
part 9) contains little original matter of much 
importance. There are, however, some weighty 
reviews in the volume. One is by Gutschmid, on 
the fourth edition of Duncker’s Geschichte (les 
Alterthums-, a second by Furtwangler on the 
Report of the Russian Imperial Archaeological 
Commission for 1870 and 1871, containing an in¬ 
teresting discussion of the results of the recent 
excavations in the south of Russia; a third by 
Brieger on Hdrschelmann’s critical observations 
on the second book of Lucretius; a fourth by 
Gardthausen (exceedingly severe) upon the second 
edition of Eyssenhardt's Ammianus. The rest ot 
the philological section is mainly taken up with a 
number of short papers on isolated passages in 
Greek and Latin authors. Two articles, however 
—one by F. Blass, giving an account of the 
Oxford MS. of Lycurgus, the other by Heyer on 
the periochae of Livy (which the writer assigns 
to one writer towards the beginning of the second 
century A.n.) —deserve special mention. 

The most important article in the educational 
section is by H. Kamuiel, on the University of 
Cologne at the time of its struggle against the 
classical revival. Hennings publishes a school- 
lecture upon alphabets, which is dear and well 
adapted to its purpose; and Kaufmann gives an 
account of the fifteenth meeting of the school¬ 
masters of the Middle Rhine provinces, which 
appeal's to have been less fruitful in results than 
might have been wished. 

FINE ART. 

Etching and Etchers. By Philip Gilbert 

Hamerton, Author of “ The Intellectual 

Life,” &c. (London: Macmillan & Co., 

1876.) 

The new and revised edition of Etching and 
Etchers comes to supplement and not to 
supersede the first. The first has for some 
time been rare and costly. It will continue 
so, and being unfortunately hard to obtain, 
it will deserve to be expensive, for the 
volume holds within its covers not merely 
the mass of instructive and readable matter 
which it is easy to reproduce, bnt a little 
collection of etchings, some of which have 
considerable art-valne, and which are there 
alone. It contains what are, we think, among 
the happiest specimens of the art of Veyras- 
sat, Samuel Palmer, and Lalanne, an exqui¬ 
site reproduction by Jacqnemart of a tripod 
by Gouthiere in the Hertford collection, and 
a remarkable copy by Charles Jacqne of 
the masterpiece of Ostade. Mr. Seymonr 
Haden’s sketch in the same volume does not 
show his quality fairly, and competent ob¬ 
servers will be inclined to agree with M. 
Charles Blanc that Mr. Hamerton would 
have done better to suppress the “ original ” 
Rembrandt altogether. Mr. Hamerton him¬ 
self thought it necessary to make some 
apology for including it. He knew the 
copper to be among the less significant of the 
master’s works. But he included it becanse 
he fancied persons at a distance from great 
works would like to have in their possession 
jnst this little one. We can only wonder 
that anybody should consider it in any sense 
typical of the art and mind of Rembrandt. 
An adequate copy of one single characteristic 
head—a copy, say, by Flameng—would have 
been a hundred times more valuable. And 
in the new book it is by carefully executed 
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copies that Mr. Hamerton has essayed to 
illustrate his text. The copies, it is true, 
are his own, and not by the master copyist, 
Flameng. We have said enough to indicate 
some essential difference between the present 
volume and the last. The present is a book 
which, with the still growing interest in the 
art of etching, will be bought by many. 
The last is a book which, spite of the one 
mistake about that poor original Rembrandt, 
will still be pleasant to possess, or desirable 
to acquire. 

We have called Flameng the master 
copyist, and that he undoubtedly is, among 
those who reproduce upon one plate the 
work done on another. But as copyists, or 
interpreters, of paintings, his fellow-country¬ 
man, Rajon, and the German Unger are 
very often his equals. And another great 
etcher—one who is distinguished of course 
the most as an original artist, Mr. Seymour 
Haden—has quite lately tried his hand as 
an interpreter of painting, having etched a 
plate from Turner’s Calais Pier, in the 
National Gallery. And an astonishing work 
—delightful above almost all other work for 
audacity, freedom, and vigour—Mr. Haden’s 
must be allowed to be. But, in his case, 
the possession of a strongly marked indi¬ 
viduality might possibly tell against his ever 
becoming—if he ever cared to become—a 
patient and laborious copyist. His inter¬ 
pretation, we suspect, could hardly fail to 
be free ; and, moreover, no sane man would 
desire that for the best work of reproduc¬ 
tion conceivable, there should be exchanged 
the splendid original work which Mr. Haden 
is able to give us. 

To Mr. Haden’s work Mr. Hamerton has 
always done justice—nay, has sometimes 
done more than justice, or other than justice, 
by a pompous phrase of overweighted 
rhetoric, as in the present volume, where, 
having heralded the fact that he has a mo¬ 
mentous announcement to make, he keeps 
the momentous announcement to be “dis¬ 
played” in a paragraph all to itself, like 
Epps’s Cocoa or the Apollinaris Water— 
though it occupies two lines and a quarter. 
He is “ announcing ” Mr. Haden’s etching 
of Shere Mill-pond, Surrey, and requires 
courage, and pauses for it. Then the para¬ 
graph— 

“With the single exception of one plate, by 
Claude, this is the finest etching of a landscape- 
subject that has ever been executed in the 
world.” 

“ The plate by Claude above alluded to,” 
says Mr. Hamerton, regaining breath, and 
beginning another paragraph leRS moment¬ 
ous than the last, “ is the one known as the 
Bouvier.” And again, elsewhere, he informs 
us, “ Mr. Haden’s art is not a speech from a 
platform, but a sincere soliloquy in the presence 
of A ature and of God." But these peculi¬ 
arities of attitude and expression apart, Mr. 
Hamerton may fairly lay claim to share with 
M. Burty the credit of having early recog¬ 
nised, and persistently upheld, Mr. Haden’s 
most masterly work. In this volume many 
pages are bestowed, and profitably bestowed, 
on a consideration of the series of etchings : 
a careful analysis being devoted to a plate of 
great importance which had not been done 
when the earlier volume appeared—we mean 
the well-known Agamemnon ; a print re¬ 


markable for many things; for unity of 
sentiment, for vividness of impression, and 
for union of happy andacity with accurate 
science of execution, from the palpitating, 
flickering sky to the heavy flowing water, to 
the solidity of ship and wet griminess of barge. 

Herr Unger—the German interpreter of 
pictures, whose name we have already men¬ 
tioned—receives in the volume before us his 
due meed of appreciation ; and to his notices 
of original etchers, Mr. Hamerton has added 
a chapter on Zeeman, and has given to Jong- 
kind a chapter where he previously had 
smaller space. These changes, or additions, 
have not been made without reason. A 
wholesome principle is involved in them— 
the principle of praising and commenting on 
not only attractive work, but on work done 
on a right method, whether itself wholly 
satisfactory or not. Zeeman is not a great 
etcher, but he is a simple one, and the 
modem school wants simplicity. Jongkind 
is not a complete etcher, but he etches in the 
right spirit. He tries, not to reproduce a 
scene, but to record an impression. His art, 
however incomplete, is abstract, as the art 
of David Cox. He lays his touches with 
economy : he selects before he works. A far 
greater master than these—a man who suc¬ 
ceeded in doing what these only tried to do 
—has also his due here, and a portion of one 
of his most characteristic plates is here re¬ 
produced. Turner, in the outline etchings 
which formed the groundwork for his Liber 
Studiorum, carried “ selection ” to its furthest 
point. He etched leading lines—never one 
line too many; never one line too few. Of 
course he did not imagine that his lines com¬ 
pleted a picture: they only indicated it; 
leaving its completion for the mezzotint done 
under his minute supervision, sometimes by 
his own hand. But because those lines fulfil 
quite perfectly the purpose for which they 
were intended, and because the outline- 
etchings are even rarer than the completed 
prints, Mr. Hamerton has done well to re¬ 
produce a few of these lines, and he has 
chosen such of them as make one side 
of the outline etching of the Little Devil’s 
Bridge ; and though the reproduction cannot 
be precisely true in its relations of part to 
part—much decisive vigour in the original 
etching being lacking to Mr. Hamerton’s 
copy—the beholder still may see with what 
an unerring eye Turner seized on the leading 
lines of the slope of the ravine and on the 
bristling pines clinging as if together on the 
precipice, and on the firm masonry of the 
bridge, in middle distance, and the far away 
form of furthest pine-tree and furthest steep. 
These outline etchings are among the best 
things a student can copy. 

There are many other points that one 
might mention in the book before us—some 
to commend, and some to quarrel with—if 
space allowed. One might remark, for in¬ 
stance, at greater length than can be afforded 
here, on the author’s omission of all mention 
of certain French etchers of the eighteenth 
century: among them Gabriel de Saint 
Aubin, whose “ planches charmeresses ” 
make him, according to the brothers De 
Goncourt, “ Tunique aquafortiste fran^ais.” 
“ Etching ”—add these gentlemen in their 
freest of styles, 

“ l’eau forte eat l’oeuvre du dtirnon et de la re- 


touche. Le prime-saut, le premier coup k 
vivacite, le diable au corps de la verve et de la 
main, il faut avoir toutea ces graces, etre plein du 
dieu—et de patience. Gabriel dtait l’homme de 
ce proeddd, libre, courant, volant, plein de caprice 
et d’imprtSvu.” r 


So much, and more if need be, from stn- 
dents of another school than those which 
Mr. Hamerton affects. But, in the main, 
his book is a good book. It has done a 
service already, and will do it again. 

Frederick Wedmoke. 


ROYAL ACADEMY—SEVENTH WINTER EXHIBITION 
OF OLD MASTERS. 


(First Notice .) 

Once more the galleries of Burlington House have 
been opened with the new year, and once more 
they are full of instruction for the student, of en¬ 
tertainment for the curious, of delight for the 
lover of beauty. Many of us, indeed, have grown 
to regard these exhibitions as something more 
than a privilege—as a necessity very nearly, and 
altogether as a right. The student, the curious, 
the lover of beauty, who is there that would call 
himself none of these ? and who that calls him¬ 
self any of the three would not be offended if now 
the winter exhibitions of the Royal Academy were 
to cease ? Poor and scanty is not only the 
National Gallery at Charing Cross, but any public 
collection in the world, compared with the rich® 
of that gr eater National Gallery which is parcelled 
out in innumerable lots over the length and 
breadth of England. And as long as any lot ie 
kept private and withdrawn, so long it constitutes 
an unavailable portion of this national treasure. 

So precious in our eyes and thoughts is the 
treasure, that we hold ourselves entitled to com¬ 
plain if we are shut out from any part of it 
It is no use to answer our complaint with con¬ 
siderations about the rights of private property, 
and the duties of family guardianship, we will 
not he put oft’ with reasons of that kind, but will 
claim for everyone the opportunity to see, to 
enjoy, the whole of our collective estate in these 
great monuments of human n-enius. We will 


genius. 
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be grateful, too grateful we cannot be, to those 
who having inherited or acquired the great 
works of paintiug, lend them willingly to he 
seen and enjoyed; but our gratitude for what 
we get shall give the measure to the urgency 
of our demand for more. So long as there are 
owners of old pictures who keep their possessions 
back, and will not show them in the only way in 
which we can really see them, let opinion protes , 
and protest, if need be, clamorously. R 
not enough that there is a “ public day 8 
most of the great houses where old pictures are, 
and that any one can go and see them there w o 
pleases. When a great owner throws open » 
state rooms once a week to chance visitors an 
travellers, he does well, but he does not rva 
turn to public account his private parcel ot 
general stores of ancient art. On vour 
through the state rooms there is always the no • 
keeper, there is always a hurry, there is u3 
an ill light, there is never the possibility o I' , 
longed and minute study. Aud prolong* ^ 
minute studv a picture is worth if it 13 . . 
anything at all, and must have if real g**** , 

be got from it. The British Institution fo 
and now on a greater scale and wi 
authority the Royal Academy, by inviting ^ 
to render up to their custody, a few at a ’ uW 
scattered parcels or lots of this marvellous a 

of our country, and by arranging eacn 
time where they can be' properly seen an , 
have taken the only practical means y bv 
the treasure really public. If ah owner t b’ 
degrees answer the invitation as some y L ,> 
first have answered it, the Exhibition jjy 

on year by year undiminished; P ie Hf. . gfjouW 
rotation, but in the only way possible, 
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nil enter into the full knowledge and enjoyment 
of that dispersed, that greater National Gallery. 
But owners there are, and among them some 
of the richest, who hold back and decline, 
pleading either, as above, that their galleries are 
already " public,” or else that their duty, as 
trustees for their descendants, forbids them to ex- 
pse the family pictures to the risks attendant 
upon removal. The latter of the two pleas is 
worth still less than the former. A somewhat 
enlarged sense of responsibility, and a somewhat 
more just idea of the unique and inestimable kind 
of property which a great work of art is, might 
suggest to each owner, as it has suggested to 
many, that he held his Titian or his Raphael 
in trust, not merely for the heirs male of his 
hodv, hut for mankind, for the community, who 
might fairly ask, as a condition of that larger 
trust, and without prejudice to himself or his heirs 
aforesaid, that it should 'from time to time, and 
with all proper safeguards, be submitted for public 
enjoyment. And as to what constitutes a safe- 
rtmrd, a somewhat cooler computation from sta¬ 
tistics might show the timid that the custody of a 
body like the Royal Academy — including and 
allowing for risks of transport—is not more dan- 
•_vrous, but safer, than the custody of the private 
h»ase. Once, twice, thrice in each year, a house 
roes up in flames, and with it, as often as not, 
pictures that are priceless and cannot be replaced; 
uid besides fire, there are the risks from damp, 
dust, neglect, accident. Set off against the loss 
and injury thus arising in any one year to pic¬ 
tures kept at home, the loss aud injury arising 
from transport and exhibition to an equal number 
of pictures sent to Burlington House, and you will 
find that the balance is not in favour of those 
trustees who are most jealous of their private 
trust. 

It seems ungracious, just as we are going to 
enjoy what is provided for us on the walls of the 
Royal Academy, to insist on causes that pre¬ 
vent, or threaten to prevent, us from having more 
yet to enjoy. Ungracious such insistence may he, 
but superfluous it is not; for there is substance in 
the rumours that have alarmed us, and there is 
a possibility that the system of winter exhibitions, 
however much from a privilege we may have 
felt them grow into .a necessity and a right, may 
come to an end for want of available materials. 
One has only to look over the catalogue of the 
present and former exhibitions to understand 
how this comes to be the case. The fact is, the 
winter exhibitions have been nourished these seven 
years from less than half the private collections— 
speaking only of the great and famous private collec¬ 
tions— of the country. Several great owners have 
contributed over and over again with an abund¬ 
ance beyond expectation and a generosity be¬ 
yond praise; but less than half, it may be 
truly said, have ever contributed at all. One 
lias only to think of the immense and noble 
-tsllery at Bridgewater House, distant only a 
-treet’s length from the Academy, but closed 
altogether; of the noble pictures at Arundel, at 
l’etworth, at Wilton, at Blenheim, at Panshanger; 
■tie has only to think of these and many other 
bouses as famous in town and country, and to re¬ 
member that they have not yet begun to render up 
their treasures, in order to realise that unless they 
io begin, no energy of the Royal Academy, no 
*remess in the public, can keep the exhibition 
■r ach longer annually on foot. Realising this, say 
we—on the owners who have contributed nothing, 
on more than .half the great houses, let opinion 
press; the more sincerely we are thankful for 
what we have had, the louder let us raise the cry 
for more. 

To no contributor are thanks more signally due 
than to the Queen, who has helped the enterprise 
irern the first, and who this year, as if for an 
example to over-jealous trustees and owners who 
i !i Wit, has sent as many as twenty-seven pic¬ 
ture?, some of Item from the private apartments 
u VV indoor Castle. Perhaps among them all 


there is no one thing so important, at once so 
splendid in itself and so interesting in the history 
of art, as the Titian landscape which came last 
year from Buckingham Palace. But the twenty- 
seven make several goodly clusters upon the walls. 
In the large room, upon the south wall, there is a 
great cluster of portraits, two of Rubens, two of 
Gainsborough, two by hands uncertain, besides a 
famous landscape of Ruysdael, a mythology of 
Claude, a pastoral of Paul Potter, aud half a dozen 
minor Dutch pieces, all coming from Buckingham 
Palace or Windsor. Windsor contributes to the 
second room Hogarth's large and famous portrait—- 
a little ugly and loud, but astonishingly alive 
and perfectly pure in execution—of Mrs. Garrick 
coming behind Garrick’s chair while he composes 
the Prologue to Taste. In the last room, on the 
right as you enter, there is from Windsor the 
most bewitching and felicitous cluster of all, 
three heads of Princesses and one of their mother, 
sketched by Gainsborough with a swift magic, a 
facile but a penetrating charm, of which no other 
man was ever master. And in the fourth room, 
the room dedicated by established use to the 
earlier Italians, there is, again from Windsor, a 
group of the good Duke Frederic of Urbino and 
those of his household, which will give us more 
to say, both in art and history, than any other 
work in the exhibition. Among those who, like 
the Queen, exhibit not for the first or second time, 
Lord Radnor is perhaps the most prominent, 
sending also twenty-seven pictures, and among 
them many noble portraits of several generations— 
Vandyeks, Knellers, Gainsboroughs, Reynoldses, 
Coswavs; a great landscape of Verhulst ascribed 
to Rubens, an admirable portrait-group of Terburg, 
besides minor pieces. The Duke of Westminster, 
another old contributor, sends some interesting 
Italian pieces of doubtful attribution, and land¬ 
scapes of Claude and Gaspar; the Duke of 
Sutherland, besides the great Romneys from 
Trentham, which all students of English art must 
have longed to see in these galleries, two good 
Zurbarans and a landscape of De Koningk. Mr. 
Fuller Maitland, whose gallery at Stanstead is 
probably the richest that has been formed in the 
lifetime of an owner now living, and who has 
always been one of the great contributors to 
Burlington House, sends this year only a few small 
English landscapes. Among new contributors 
the foremost is Lord Darnley, who sup¬ 
plies from Oobham one of the most splendid 
exploits of Titian in bis old age—the picture 
of Europa —as well as an amazing procession 
of Venetian colour ascribed to Giorgione, a great 
Titian portrait, a Jordaens, one of Reynolds’ 
most charming children, dating from the last year 
of his artistic life, and others. Mr. Bingham 
Mildmay sends a dozen brilliant Dutch examples; 
Mr. Leyland several early Italians, of which the 
most interesting are a crowded Nativity with 
curious architecture and landscape, probably by 
Filippino Lippi, and a fresco of Luca Signorelli, 
painted for Pandolfo Petrucci at Siena and be¬ 
longing to that series of which two pieces were 
bought last year for the National Gallery. Two 
small Raphaels of his early time are lent, one by 
Lord Lansdowne, and the other by the Baroness 
Burdett (both of whom are contributors of other 
things); and a third piece, a tiny landscape of lovely 
execution, and looking almost like the background 
of some rare Flemish miniature, is ascribed to 
Raphael by its owner, Mr. George Richmond. 
Lord Lonsdale lends an interesting Turner, and 
some French pictures, including an example of 
Boucher, perfectly characteristic of the best which 
that light master could do. The history of Sir 
Joshua’s art is well illustrated by contributions 
from two descendants, Lord Morley and Lord 
Mount Kdgecumbe, of houses in which he 
found his earliest friends and patrons. Mr. 
Basset swells the tale of Gainsboroughs with 
some brilliant family portraits. The Baroness 
Burdett Coutts lends a precious little forest land¬ 
scape of Rembrandt, which belonged formerly to 


Rogers, and several pictures of Fuseli, who in 
the banker Coutts of his time, and his daughter 
the Countess Guilford, had friends and patrons all 
his life long. 

These are the chief names among the con¬ 
tributors who furnish several works each. The 
remainder of the exhibition, including some of 
its best items, is made up, in ones, twos, or 
threes, of the property of many individual owners 
and in a few cases of corporate bodies. Thus Mr. 
Wentworth Beaumont sends his Giorgione—an 
Adoration of the Shepherds, which is remarkable by 
the extreme richness and finish of its landscape and 
foliage, and which even the strict censorship of 
Messrs. Crowe and Cavaleaselle allows as one of 
the standard and undoubted works of the master. 
Mr. Holford furnishes two large Caraccis, ex¬ 
amples of harsh learning and disagreeable accom¬ 
plishment, in the place of which how happy it 
would make us, another time, to see some ot' the 
real treasures of Dorchester House; such, for in¬ 
stance, as the tragical lady, meditating Lucretia's 
fate, of Lorenzo Lotto, or the almost un¬ 
equalled Venetian portrait known as the Queen of 
Cyprus by Paul Veronese. Mr. Street, the archi¬ 
tect, has a good and elaborate triptych of Giotto 
or his school. Mrs. Ross sends from Florence two 
animated cassone pictures of the fifteenth century. 
Lord Normanton, besides two other things, sends 
his interesting purchase of last year—Romney's 
life-sized portrait, well known from the engraving 
and called The Spinster, of Lady Hamilton at the 
spinning-wheel. The Dowager Lady Stanley of 
Alderley earns thanks from all lovers of Reynolds 
with the masterly portrait of Mrs. Nishett in 
the character of Circe, a cold-eyed white-clad 
enchantress in her bower among her tame beasts. 
Of Gainsborough one exquisite example, showing 
groups of ladies and gentlemen walking in sun 
and shadow on the Mall, belongs to Sir John 
Neeld; two others as good, a landscape with 
cattle, and the portraits of a white dog and puppy, 
to the Rev. Ernest Tboyts. Mr. John Murray 
sends his portrait of Byron, the familiar engraved 
portrait by Thomas Phillips, and a small scene 
from the Beggar's Opera in the most consummate 
manner of Hogarth. But to tell over all the 
lenders in this way would take too long. 

So to sum up, which is all I propose to do 
to-day, the general character of the exhibition. 
It is distinguished from others that have gone 
before by being pre-eminently an exhibition 
of the English school, and therefore, as that 
is what the English school did best, of portrait 
painting. Our great-grandmothers, those bright 
aud winning ladies, were never seen in greater 
force and beauty among their tricksy darlings, our 
grandfathers. Romney, Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
are here in their glory, but especially Gainsborough; 
more than anything else it is Gainsborough’s year, 
and on him, when we come to the English 
pictures in detail, we shall have most to dwell. 
In landscapes of the English school the exhibition 
is not so strong; there is only one Turner, one 
Wilson, not of his best, and two Constables; 
neither could the greatness of the Norfolk school, 
which shone so conspicuously last year, be judged 
from a gathering like this, where Cotman is not 
present at all, and Orome is represented chiefly by 
small or second-rate examples. In the schools of 
the Netherlands and Holland the show is Btrong. 
An interesting triptych ascribed to Memling re¬ 
presents early Flemish religious art; Mabuse's 
portrait-group of the children of Christian II. of 
Denmark brings us down to the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury ; the great masters of Antwerp and Amster¬ 
dam in the seventeenth are represented by six 
pieces put down to Rubens, one of which, how¬ 
ever, is known to be by a disciple, and four to 
Rembrandt, including one certainly spurious: the 
transition between the Flemish and the English 
schools in portrait is to be traced in nine Van- 
dycks (not such a superb display as we have some¬ 
times seen) and one Lely. The painters of the 
Dutch school proper, the perfect artificers of the 
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gradations of daylight, the masters of sleepy after¬ 
noons, of gardens and red-brick terraces beside the 
canal, of grocers’ stalls, of tavern yards and mer¬ 
chants’ parlours, the poets of the cock-fight, the 
drunken dance, the beery serenade, whom some 
delight in for the quality of their hand and some 
for the quality of their soul look down upon— 
these are present in great abundance and excel¬ 
lence. Ruysdael, Hobbema, Both, Cuyp—all 
four by consent even of their enemies rising 
each in his way to a pitch, not, indeed, of 
Southern poetry, but of poetry true and heartfelt 
in its dimmer Northern way—are severally here in 
force; and it is interesting to compare the Ruys- 
daels with the work of Stark, one of his Norfolk 
imitators of sixty years ago, whose single picture 
this year enters vigorously into rivalry with the 
Dutch. Butwho is to rival this master of church in¬ 
teriors, De Witte?—these magicians, Van der Meer 
and De Hooghe, of the parlour and the passage, 
of carpets, curtains, wainscotings, wall-tintings, 
furniture, and spinets in their various qualities and 
relations. Add the names Mieris, Metzu, Teniers, 
Terburg, and we may be sure that here is an epi¬ 
tome of all the glories of Holland. In the Italian 
schools, cared for most by those who care most 
for invention, for passion, for dignity, for devotion, 
the exhibition is not proportionately strong. 
Among the earlier masters, Mr. Leyland’s Signor¬ 
elli, though interesting and desirable, is not in his 
best manner; his two rounds of Botticelli are not 
either of them first-rate. Colonel Markham’s pair 
of grisailles, with the name of Mantegna, look like 
work done by scholars from the master’s designs. 
The two small Raphaels are pure and delightful, 
the Giorgione technically of the rarest quality, and 
some of Lord Darnley's various Venetian pictures, 
especially his great Europe, are in the true 
manner and school of those sovereigns of colour 
anch the brush. But perhaps the Urbino portrait 
group is the only Italian painting of the very first 
interest, both from the point of view of art and 
history. 

Pre-eminence from one or other of these points 
of view is what makes a picture desirable to talk 
about—pre-eminent beauty and splendour, such as 
one cannot but feel impelled to describe and com¬ 
municate, in the picture itself, or else pre-eminent 
interest in the questions of history, antiquity, 
curiosity, which the picture suggests. The list of 
things in this exhibition thus calling to be talked 
about is not long. The strength of the exhibition 
lies rather in the general level of its excellence, in 
its completeness as representing the English por¬ 
trait-school of the last century, and in one more 
consideration besides, that it contains more ex¬ 
amples than usual of out-of-the-way masters whom 
we have had little chance in general of know¬ 
ing. One is glad to see represented names in 
several schools which, though not the first names, 
are interesting; as in the English school, Fuseli 
and Oosway; in the French, the animal-painter 
OucLry, and” the portrait-painter Santerre; in the 

B " sh, Alonzo .Cano, el Mudo, and Luis de 
es called El Divino. 

It remains to be said, that the work of 
hanging a winter exhibition has never, to 
our mind, been done before with such satis¬ 
factory care and taste; and that, certainly, the 
work of cataloguing, which is excessively difficult 
and necessarily hurried, has this year been achieved 
in a way to silence the scoffer. Criticism may not 
like to find itself robbed of some of those cheap 
triumphs to which it had been used to look for¬ 
ward; but the public is the gainer in conveni¬ 
ence, and the Royal Academy in reputation. Next 
week I propose to return to the English school. 

Sidney Colvin. 


NOTES AND NEWS, 

Mb. Millais has been painting a new picture 
of The Moors , which we understand is intended 
for the exhibition of the Royal Academy in May. 
It is taken from a point looking up the Tay from 


Dunkeld, and is said to be better than anything 
he has done since Chill October. Another picture 
has a genre subject, two children visiting a sick 
companion, with grapes; and a third is of a worn- 
out needlewoman at her work. He has also taken 
the portraits of his two favourite dogs and of a 
little girl. 

L'Art will in future be published in four yearly 
volumes, instead of three. 

A collection of 600 of the works of the late 
Austrian painter Joseph Seleny is now being ex¬ 
hibited at Vienna. 


The ladies of New York have formed an asso¬ 
ciation for the erection of a statue to the memory 
of Washington Irving, to be placed in the Central 
Park. 


About three years ago, Messrs. Holloway and 
Sons, print-sellers, of Bedford Street, issued for 
subscribers a superb folio series of fifty plates 
with English text, under the title of Works of Art 
in the Collections of England, drawn by Edouard 
Lievre, and engraved by Bracquemond, Courtly, 
Flameng, and others. We hear that Mr. Bernard 
Quaritch has just secured the few remaining 
copies of this little-known art treasury. 


Messes. Cassell, Pettek and Galpin will 
publish next week a folio volume of Studies in 
Design, by Dr. Christopher Dresser, F.L.S., 
F.E.B.S., consisting of original designs by the 
author, prepared during the last fifteen years, 
rendered in facsimile in combined colours and 
gold and colours, accompanied by descriptive letter- 
press. 

The private view of the exhibition of the works 
of Frederick Walker, A.R.A., at Mr. Deschamps’ 
Gallery, is fixed for Monday next, and the exhibi¬ 
tion opens to the public the following day. 

The Prince of Wales has given a commission 
to Mr. Griffiths, of the School of Art, Bombay, to 
paint him two pictures of Indian subjects, one of 
which is to be “ A Snake Charmer,” the other 
“ A Street in Bombav.” 


M. Cakbier-Bblleuse has been appointed 
director of the Sevres manufactory. M. Thomas 
has succeeded M. Barye as a member of the 
Academic des Beaux-Arts in the section of sculp¬ 
ture. 

Captain Austen has sent to the Anthro¬ 
pological Institute of Great Britain an outline of 
the third silex implement found in Dalmatia. The 
weapon is in the hands of Dr. Domenico Nicolh, of 
Venice, who prizes it because almost overgrown 
by an alga. The tracing was made by the 
learned Istrian, Cavaliere Tomaso Luciani, of 
Venice. 

The attention which has lately been bestowed 
by the railway companies of Western Germany 
on the preservation of all objects of interest that 
mav happen to come to light in the process of 
making their lines, has resulted in the acquisition 
of several valuable specimens of Roman art. At 
Diirkheim a discovery was recently made of a 
highly ornamented tnpod, inlaid with gold and 
other metals, which is the more interesting as no 
other specimen of this form of Roman furniture has 
as yet been found in Germany, nor, as fer as we 
know, anywhere else north of the Alps. Near 
Eisenberg a Roman grave, containing numerous 
terra-cotta and other vessels, has also been lately 
found by the men employed in carrying the new 
line across the Eisthal, and these, together with 
a large number of other Roman remains, have 
been deposited in the museum at Speyers, which 
has become so much too small for the rich ac¬ 
quisitions it has recently made that steps are being 
taken to obtain more space for these collections, 
which are worthy of the most careful pre¬ 
servation. 

In the church of St. Sulpice, in Paris, two 
mural paintings, by M. Charles Landelle, have been 
recently finished. One represents the Death of St. 


Joseph, the other the Revelation of the Mystery of 
the Incarnation, 3 


The fine gallery of carved wood in the Hotel of 
the Bank of France has recently been restored. 
It contains copies of several classical pictures of 
which the originals are in the Louvre. Among 
them may be mentioned two by Pietro da 
Cortona, Romulus and Remus and Caesar Re¬ 
pudiating Pompeia, two by Guercino, and the 
Abduction of Helen, by Guido. 


We are glad to see that L'Art is about to enter 
its second year with renewed energy. Having re¬ 
gard to the boldness of the attempt to find a public 
for a high-class weekly periodical entirely devoted 
to the Fine Arts, and well illustrated”, we are 
scarcely less surprised than pleased at its success. 
But its public has been found not only in France, 
but all over the civilised world, and it has evi¬ 
dently nothing to fear as long as it is conducted in 
its present manner. The last three numbers are 
fully up to its usual mark, both in letterpress and 
illustration; that for the week ending Decembers 
commences by an article by M. Guifftey upon the 
miniature painter Van Blarenberghe. Though of 
Flemish descent on his father’s side, M. Guiffrev 
rightly claims him as belonging to the FreDci 
school. The special occasion of the article is the 
installation of the library of the town of Versailles 
in its new quarters, which contains a number of 
this artist’s miniatures which are little known. 

To this and to the following number M. Charles 
Yriarte contributes articles upon the Royal Palace 
of Madrid, illustrated by woodcuts of its articles 
of virtu, among which should be specially men¬ 
tioned one of the beautiful plaques of BuenBetiro 
porcelain, with which the walls of some of the 
chambers of the palace are entirely covered from 
ceiling to floor. This, with a wood engraving of 
a very elegant clock of the time of Louis Seize, . 
both by M. 0. Maurand, form two of the 
plates hors texts ; the other is a grand etch- , 
ing by M. 0. Waltner of a Deposition in 
the Tomb, after Vandvck. An article on the 
Coliseum by M. Roger Ballu, and a chapter 
extracted from M. Menard’s recent work on Art 
in Alsace-Lorraine, coneiu.de this part. 

With it and the next is issued a supplement 
containing illustrated articles on the works of the 
great animal-sculptor, Rarye, by M. Eugene 
Veron. 

In the next number three large woodcuts give 
us further glimpses of the treasures of the Palace 
at Madrid. An interesting- article by M. Eugene 
Despois upon Italian Comedy in the reign of 
Louis XIV. is illustrated by clever reproduction? 
of some of Callot’s most fantastic cute. M. I’h. 
Burty concludes the number with an article upon 
Jules de Goncourt, illustrated with woodcuts from 
his drawings, and an etching by him of a some¬ 
what uninteresting female head by Gavami. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A., and Algeria 
and its artists, monopolise the latest number o 
this excellent periodical. An account of the Me 
and works of the English artist is supplied by - 
Genevay, and full justice is done to his cbnr™ 1 ^ 
portrait of Master Lambton by a beautiful nu 
page woodcut by M. Maurand. With _this no m- 
ber is also given an etching by M. Adrien D> 1 
of Michel .Angelo’s Libyan Silbyl. 


The persistently steady influx of Extern ^ 


renders itself daily more visible in the 
Kensington Museum, one half of the South G" 
being full, even to overflowing, with As •• 
products, some of which are loans, but the gre ^ 
portion seem to he the actual property o ^ ^ 
institution. Beginning with the colossal Hu 
who for sometime past has occupied aconspi 
position in this division of the court, we *®®c rf - 
an old acquaintance in the Japanese sea '’ e ^ u [ 1 4 
cast-iron, a figure which comes to us (|i - 
certificate of merit from an Art EncycloP<^ _ , v 
its own country, the truth of which wm 
be disputed by any Western critic _ 'Ti_J!njrit<d 
of the artistic accuracy of this bign J " 


of the artistic accuracy of 
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tijure, the mechanical skill displayed in the articu¬ 
lation of the numerous separate feathers is a study 
for all workers in iron. Several cases close by are 
filled with objects in bronze, vases, statuettes, and 
the Hte, which will well repay close examination 
for the great variety they show in their treatment, 
whither naturalistic or conventional, graceful or 
wilMy exaggerated. Cue strange statuette of an 
osaciated crouching mendicant—Yogee or Fakeer 
one would name hum if Indian—is wonderfully 
Etruscan in feature. The head might have come 
from a terra-cotta of Yolterra. Among these 
individual specimens of remote art we observe a 
useful series of trade specimens, both in bronze 
and in wood lacquer, snowing us the ordinary 
articles of supply and demand in these materials. 
These objects are in many cases new to our experi¬ 
ence, such as peacock’s feathers, thin cross-cut 
discs of wood coated with the lac varnish which 
is so general an ingredient in Japanese decoration. 
We believe that the eventual destination of these 
specimens is Birmingham, and the workers of that 
town can hardly fail to derive advantage from 
their examination. A case of Japanese earthenware 
should on no account be overlooked. The amateurs 
of Italian majolica, whose consciences must at 
times wink hard at frightful anatomy and won¬ 
drous yellow and chocolate tints for the sake of tt 
choice glaze or unmatchable lustre, can scarcely 
rrfuae to admire a wonderful water-turtle of 
Batumi size and brilliant colour, though we think 
the tail of the creature is, like the beard of Moses, 
somewhat more artistic than nature ever ventures 
on. An osier basket of sea urchins, however, one 
of which has been left in its shell purposely to 
show the artists skill in dealing with the fright¬ 
ful spines which frequently lame an incautious 
diver, is simply perfect. Two or three plates in 
this case are worth notice as showing how well 
the Japanese appreciate the chic of masterlv care- 
kasoms, so thoroughly practised by our French 
b re th ren, so seemingly out of the range of an 
T.Ttgfa hmm Before quitting this part of the 
court, attention must be drawn to a remarkable 
shrine or cabinet of gilt metal, lacquer, and carved 
steel, of extraordinary merit. Without dilating 
on the minutiae of various ornament, we will con¬ 
tent ourselves with specifying a flight of storks—a 
favourite Japanese subject—carved in very high 
relief in steel, which fill a pediment of gilt metal, 
as of extraordinary power. It is a pity so hand¬ 
some an object should not be placed in a better 
light The collection of Admiral Sir Henry 
Keppel which stands near this place, needs no 
description, having been long exhibited. ' 

A good many specimens of Chinese bronzes are 
to be found in this court, and show how mechani¬ 
cal industry and ugliness pure and simple pre¬ 
dominate in the celestial mind over the clever 
caricatorism of their neighbours of Japan. Some 
pieces of Soochow ware, red coral lac, are well 
worth notice, several of which, we observe, are 
the property of Her Majesty'. Persian art is very 
fully represented here, both in bronze, faience, and 
wood. A bold though meagre peacock, a noble 
incense-burner, and a series of bowls and vases 
are remarkable both for the fineness of the metal 
and the skill of the gold damascening. A case of 
embroidered shawls and other textile fabrics drew 
our attention not merely for their beauty, but for 
the wondrously low prices attached to the prin¬ 
cipal objects, a remark, by the way, which must in 
justice be applied also to the bronzes and earthen¬ 
ware. The museum seems happy in its Persian 
buyer. 


THE STAGE. 

Tm revival of Hamlet' at the Lyceum, was fol¬ 
lowed last Saturday night by the revival of Leah, 
uf course with Miss Bateman (Mrs. Crowe) in the 
part of tho heroine. The piece will be a sufficient 
Saturday evening entertainment during the pre¬ 
sent month: there are always Londoners anxious 
to seo an old favourite again; and, moreover, 


there is a new generation of playgoers since Leah 
was first produced. With years, Miss Bate¬ 
man's performance has changed but little. It is 
still picturesque, or statuesque; declamatory, 
yet well studied. The elaboration of a per¬ 
formance which has been repeated probably 
a thousand times, must needs be great, especially 
when it is undertaken, as it is here undertaken, by 
an actress who conscientiously endeavours to be an 
artist. This elaboration, in Miss Bateman’s case, 
is not wholly concealed, and the performance, 
though of much interest, accordingly fails to be 
absolutely satisfying. Whether this partial lack 
of the art to concoal art springs from too great 
abandonment to the personal impression of the 
scene, or too little, must be left to be discussed by 
those, on the one hand, who remember Mole's 
saying that he had himself been too aban¬ 
doned to appear true—that Foplique du theatre 
required another thing than that which his 
passion produced—and by those, on the other 
hand, who are careless of truth to a given 
character, a given and definite conception outside 
of oneself, provided they be supplied with the 
proof of vivid personal emotion. And however 
these may decide the matter, it is probable that 
Miss Bateman's performance is now, whether for 
evil or good, beyond the chance of change. As a 
representation that has moved thousands, Miss 
Bateman’s Leah should be seen even by those who 
do not accept it as the perfection of art. 

The programme at the Court Theatre will be 
strengthened this evening by the performance of 
a little piece which the pleasant comedian, Mr. 
Coghlan, has adapted from the French. A Quiet 
Rubber will reintroduce Mr. Hare to the frequen¬ 
ters of his theatre. Broken Hearts, aided by the 
acting of Mr. Anson, Mr. Kendal, Mrs. Kendal, 
Rnd Miss Hollingshead, continues to be performed. 

Mb. Toole and Miss Farren, in Mr. Byron’s new 
piece, are enough to secure, at the present season, 
due attention to the Gaiety. Miss Farren is no 
less sprightly and acidulated than of yore, and the 
popular comic actor plays with the piece, any 
serious intention in which it would be difficult to 
discover or respect. 

Ait excellent performance, having died pre¬ 
maturely at the Haymarket, has been resuscitated 
and moved to the Charing Cross. At that theatre, 
Mr. Byron’s Married in Haste is now played every 
evening, with the original cast, which pave due 
force to the representation of a well-written and 
well-constructed comedy. Meanwhile at the Hay- 
market, Mr. Sothern’s farewell performances are 
progressing. The pieces selected are those with 
which the public is entirely familiar. 

Miss Neilson —for whom is destined the prin¬ 
cipal part in Mr. Taylor's Anne Bolepn —is now 
in town. She will make her first appearance at 
the theatre in about ten days’ time, and has chosen 
the part of Juliet for her opening night. 

The quite successful career of All for Her is 
arrested at the Mirror, that theatre passing into 
other hands—but the pathetic drama, like the ex¬ 
cellent comedy mentioned above, is not to sink 
because of any “ prior arrangements.” Mr. Horace 
Wigan takes his company to-night to the St. 
James's, which has been long closed; and there 
Mr. John Clayton will continue a representation 
which, if not yet free from all constraint and ob¬ 
vious endeavour, has at least the merit of earnest¬ 
ness and intelligent care. 

Mb. Burnand opens the Mirror, which Mr. 
Wigan vacates, and changing its name to the 
Duke's makes another bid for success. The en¬ 
tertainment lately provided at the Opdra Oomique 
is considered, for the moment, to be sufficiently 
attractive for the Duke’s. 

The music of the Timbale (FArt/ent, with, as it 
is understood, a totally fresh libretto, will be pro¬ 
duced at the re-opening of the Royalty, on Mon¬ 
day, by the managers, Messrs. D’Oylv Carte and 
George Dolby. Mdme. Fauline Rita, Miss Rachel 


SaDger, and Miss Inez D’Aguilar are engaged to 
appear. 

On Thursday next, Mr. Morton returns to the 
Opdra Comique, with a version of Madame 
FArchiduc, in which not only several accepted in¬ 
terpreters of opera boufle, but a comedian of re¬ 
pute—Mr. W. J. Hill—is announced to appear. 

The Covent Garden pantomime deserves an¬ 
other word, to add to that which we gave it last 
week, though Mr. Rice, the writer of it, has not 
shown that literary cunning which at a neigh¬ 
bouring theatre one gets—and has a right to ex¬ 
pect from Mr. Blanchard. Mr. Rice has done his 
work well, in his own way, if he has not followed 
very exactly the story of Cinderella. He haa 
introduced a comic scene between the elder 
“ sisters,” not, to our thinking, in the best taste, 
but it finds favour with many. He has credited 
the Prince, lover of Cinderella, with a discernment 
which previous historians have not claimed for 
him—for his Prince has the insight to be taken 
with the love of Cinderella while she is yet in the 
kitchen, and a drab: a marked moral improve¬ 
ment on the older versions which represent him 
as enamoured only when she appears in great 
glory at the ball. In the representative of Cin¬ 
derella, Mr. Rice has found a seemingly very young 
actress exceptionally fitted to render all the sim¬ 
plicity and naivete which should belong to the part; 
and Miss Amalia’s view of Cinderella is, wisely, a 
cheerful one, for the depressed maid-of-all-work 
usually exhibited to us would never have fas¬ 
cinated the Prince. And as the children who 
witness these nursery tales are generally more en¬ 
tirely logical than their grown friends, it is well 
to look somewhat narrowly after nature and 
realism in a Christmas production. 

Scribe's pieces are avowedly out of date, and 
have gone out of date very early ; though now and 
again the Framjais will give us a comedy of in¬ 
trigue, excellent of its own kind, as the Verre 
cFRau. Perhaps the comedy-vaudevilles in which 
he co-operated have better chances of long life 
than either the comedies proper or the pieces de¬ 
signed to be of yet graver interest; for Scribe’s 
characters are for the most part puppets, and 
puppets cannot be galvanised into prolonged ex¬ 
istence even on the boards of a theatre; and, again, 
some representation of character approximating to 
the truth is a first necessity in comedy—in comedy- 
vaudeville it is quite a secondary, sometimes even 
a superfluous thing. Whatever the explanation— 
and this appears to us the most reasonable one— 
his comedy-vaudevilles are even now received in 
Paris with more of genuine interest than it is 
found possible to attach to comedies which are 
less like life than like the description of a game 
of chess read in the chess column of a newspaper. 
L'Orphelme Basse, a production of the lighter 
kind, has been performed, to the enjoyment of its 
spectators, just recently at the Qvmnase, where 
Mdlle. I)(5ha has been found satisfactory, and 
Mdlle. Diane Dupont promising. 

Th£ophile Gautier summed up, very happily, 
the qualities of M. de Saint Geojges, who died a 
week or so ago, when he wrote of him, as he did 
long since: “ Monsieur de Saint Georges ne 
manque pas d’un certain esprit podtique assez rare 
ckez les iaiseurs de libretti. B a moins de trait 
que M. Scribe, mais plus de sentiment, ce qui vaut 
mieux pour la musique, plus habile a exprimer la 
passion que l’esprit.” 

Mdlle. Schneider, after somewhat prolonged 
disputes with her former manager, has appeared 
at the Thdatre Folies Dramatiques in the Belle 
Poule, a new production, with music by M. Hervd, 
and dialogue Dy Crdmieux and Saint Albin. A 
certain vigour and pointedDess of utterance, and 
the experience of very many years, ensure to Mdlle. 
Schneider some remains of her old success. 

Mdhe. Jtjdic is going to the Varidtds during 
the present year, and it is stated that Monsieur 
Bertrand, the manager, desires to renounce 
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opdra-bouft'e, nnd that he has arranged with 
Messieurs Meilhac and Ilalevy to write him a 
comidie vaudeville in four acts. Mdme. Judic, 
whose audacity of manner does not cover in¬ 
capacity—for the actress is a clever one, and her 
stage audacity is the least of her attractions—will 
probably act and sing in the new venture. 

The Ambigu Theatre, changing hands, has 
likewise changed its performances. Belle Bose, a 
drama by Messieurs Feval and AmtSdee Achard, 
will be played in a few days’ time; meanwhile 
Rose Michel, with Fargueil in the character she 
represents with so much force and passion, tills the 
g a P- 

Sardou'8 Ferreol, which is still played at the 
Gymnase by M.’Worms, Mdlle. Delaporte, and the 
rest of M. Montigny’s company, has just been 
brought out very successfully at the Residenz- 
theater in Berlin. 


MUSIC. 

Another place of musical entertainment is to 
be added very shortly to the large number already 
existing in and around London. On the 22nd 
inst. the Royal Aquarium Summer and Winter 
Garden is to be opened by the Duke of Edinburgh. 
A grand concert will be given on that occasion, 
conducted by Mr. Arthur Sullivan, who has been 
appointed musical director of the establishment. 
It is intended that two concerts shall be given 
daily, one in the afternoon and one in the evening. 
Special Thursday afternoon vocal and instru¬ 
mental concerts are announced to take place 
during the month of February. Mr. Arthur 
Sullivan will be assisted in his duties as 
conductor by Mr. George Mount, who during the 
last few years has conducted the British Orches¬ 
tral Society. It remains to be seen whether the 
experiment of daily concerts, which proved a 
failure financially at the Albert Hall, will succeed 
at Westminster. The Royal Aquarium will at 
least have the advantage of being more easilv 
accessible than the enormous building at South 
Kensington. 

Tfu: Monday and Saturday Popular Concerts 
will be resumed at St. James's Hall during the 
coming week, when Mdlle. Marie Krebs and 
Signor Piatti will make their first appearances in 
London during the present season. The next 
Saturday Concert at the Crystal Palace will also 
be given this day week. 

A sr.vi of money has been placed at the dis¬ 
posal of Mr. H. Weist Hill, the Musical Director 
of the Alexandra Palace, in order to institute a 
competition in musical composition, similar to 
those held on the Continent, and which some years 
since occasionally took place in this country 
under the auspices of the now defunct Society 
of British Musicians. Two prizes of the value of 
20/. and 5/. respectively are oil'ered for the best 
orche.-tral symphony, the composer of which must 
be either a native of this country or a naturalised 
British subject. Professor Macfarren nnd Ilerr 
Joachim have undertaken the office of umpires; 
and the work which obtains the first prize, and 
also that which gains the second (if the judges 
think it good enough), will be performed at the 
Saturday Concerts at the Alexandra Palace. The 
copyright is to remain the property of the author, 
but the directors of the Alexandra Palace reserve 
to themselves the right of performance as often as 
they please without charge. Unpublished and 
hitherto unperformed compositions will alone be 
admitted to competition; and all manuscripts 
must be sent to Mr. Weist Hill on or before March 
13, 167*3. We give these details at some length, 
because we consider the proposed competition a 
most excellent one. There are many of our younger 
musicians well qualified to write a really good 
symphony, but without some such stimulus as 
that afforded by the chance of hearing it performed, 


to say nothing of the possible glory of winning the 
first prize, there are perhaps but few who would 
undertake the labour, both mental and mechanical, 
involved in writing the score of a symphony. The 
names of the umpires will give universal satisfac¬ 
tion. Two gentlemen better fitted for the post 
than Professor Macfarren and Herr Joachim, whose 
capacity and integrity are equally above suspicion, 
could not possibly have been named. We wish 
every success to this most laudable attempt to 
promote the cultivation of the higher school of 
composition. 

La Belle. Boule, a new operetta in three acts by 
M. Herv6, was produced in Paris at the Theatre 
des Folies Dramatiques on the 30th ult., and is 
spoken of bv M. Lavoix Jits in the Revue el 
Gazelle Musicale in terms of very lukewarm praise. 

The Genoese are in a marvellous state of enthu¬ 
siasm about their fellow-citizen, Verdi, apropos of 
the bringing out of his Aida at the Carlo Felice. 
Among other flatteries the Voce Libera published 
last week an ode to Verdi by Professor G. De 
Leonardis, written, as the dedication says, "■ a 
satisfazioue dell' anima propria.’ - It represents 
Verdi as the Italo-Europe.m genius who has risen 
to the higher unity which embraces the German 
and Italian schools. Wo hope he has sent a copy 
to Wagner. The poem is too long and too fulsome 
to quote. Here is the last verse— 

“• IC tu, fatto immortal, einto di rai, 

De’ secoli eoevo e cittadino, 

Sopra l'Olimpo italico stnrai: 

L'artista solo e grande, anzi divino.” 

Verses cos i robusti ed ispirnti, as the paper savs, 
may find place exceptionally in a journal which 
generally excludes poetry. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

The letters and map from Lieutenant Cameron 
arrived on January 5, but he is himself detained 
at Luanda by illness. He arrived at Katambila, 
a suburb of Benguela, on November 7, having 
marched from Nyangwe, Livingstone's furthest 
point. He walked over the last 120 miles in six- 
days. His followers will be sent round to Zanzi¬ 
bar by way of the Cape. Cameron is expected in 
England next month. 


He devoted considerable attention up to the time 
of his death to the collection of local ballads of 
which he possessed many curious examples iud 
intended to bring out a work on that subject. ’ H e 
died at the comparatively early age of fifty-four. 

In the course of a tour in the interior of the 
province of Chibli, a correspondent of the Forth 
China Daily Fetes has recently visited the “ art 
city ” of the North of China, and witnessed the 
rocess of manufacturing the various picture- 
eities and other pictures which are sold at very 
cheap rates. He found a long narrow room in 
which about twenty men were emploved. Alone- 
one side of this were ranged tables about six feet 
square, with a space of about two feet between 
them. Each table was equally divided between 
two workmen, and each half was again unequally 
divided by an opening about five inches wide and 
extending across the half of the table. On each 
of the larger quarters thus made a block is securely 
fixed containing the picture, or a part of it, iii 
relief. On the other portion of the table tin- 
paper is fastened, so that half of each sheet shall 
fold over the block; perhaps fifty- sheets are thus 
placed and turned back from the block upon 
themselves. The block is then inked by a cocoa- 
fibre brush, a sheet turned over on the block, 
pressed on to it by a cocoa-fibre rubber, and th-ii 
lifted and dropped through the opening, where it 
hangs and dries. Each picture passes through as 
many hands and over ns many blocks as there an- 
colours in it. The first block is for outlining the 
entire picture in black; then follow the other 
colours in succession, till the picture is completed. 

The Linoleum Manufacturing Company oiier 
five International Prizes, of the aggregate value 
of 250/., and three prizes of the aggregate value 
of 50/. open only- to students of schools of an in 
Great Britain and Ireland, for the best designs 
suitable to Linoleum floor-cloth manufacture. 
The judges are 6>ir Matthew Digby Wyatt, and 
Messrs. R. Redgrave, R.A., and E. J. Poynter, 
A.Ii.A. Designs should be sent in not later than 
March 1, and the adjudication will take place 
early in the same month. A prospectus contain¬ 
ing conditions and suggestions has been sent u» 
from the offices of the Company, 4, Fell Street. 
M ood Street, E.C., and may doubtless be had on 
application. 


Dr. Paul Goldschmidt, the Archaeological 
Commissioner to the Government of Ceylon, has 
discovered in the North Central Province of that 
island a long inscription, in Sanskrit, of the 
fourth or fifth century after Christ. Sanskrit 
stanzas occur in two of the twelfth century 
inscriptions in Elu, lately deciphered by Mr. 
Rhys Davids, but, with "this exception. San¬ 
skrit inscriptions have been hitherto unknown in ! 
Ceylon. As Pali and not Sanskrit has been the I 
sacred language of the island from 250 n.c.. this 
discovery is of great interest, especially ns the most 
important works in Sanskrit known to Ceylon 
literature were composed at about the same date 
as that assigned by Dr. Goldschmidt to the new 
inscription. We hope that it will not be con¬ 
sidered necessary to wait till Dr. Goldschmidt's 
labours are finished before publishing some of the 
results of his discoveries. 

The death of a local antiquary and student of 
history, Mr. J. G. A. Prim, of Kilkenny, has 
been announced. He early selected the profession 
of the press, and combined with his labours ns 
editor of the Kilkenny Moderator the collec¬ 
tion of materials for the history of his native 
county and city of Kilkenny. In conjunction 
with the Rev. James Graves he was the author 
of the best work on Irish Cathedrals which 
has yet appeared, The Architecture, History, 
and Antiquities of the Cathedral Church of 
St. Cmtice, and the volumes of the Journal of 
the Royal Historical and Archaeological Associa¬ 
tion of Ireland, of which he was honorary secre¬ 
tary, comprise many valuable papers from his pen. 
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LITERATURE. 

Ovr-r the Borders of Christendom and 
Eslamieh: a Journey throughout Hun¬ 
gary, Slavonia, Servia , Bosnia, Herzego¬ 
vina, Dalmatia, atul Montenegro, and the 
North of Albania, in the Summer of 1875. 
By James Creagh, Author of “ A Scamper 
to Sebastopol and Jerusalem in 1867. 
(London: Samuel Tinsley, 1876.) 

This very ambitious title is by no means 
justified by what the author actually ac¬ 
complished. His excursion terminated in 
August; consequently, however early in the 
summer he commenced his travels, it is ob¬ 
vious that—particularly considering the 
difficulties of travel—he could only have 
superficially examined the countries about 
which he writes. Indeed, like his trip to 
Sebastopol and Jerusalem in 1867, his tour 
through the borders of Christendom must 
have been a veritable scamper. He laughs 
at a Yankee whom he met on his journey 
for the rapid and perfunctory manner in 
which the latter “ did ” Europe ; but if that 
Yankee reads Captain Creagh’s book, he 
w ill feel that he is equally entitled to sneer. 
It was impossible for any one to collect 
much valuable information while travelling 
at railway Bpced through so vast an extent 
of country, and the author has, therefore, 
padded his book freely with extracts from 
oid histories and newspaper cuttings. Still 
the work before us is acceptable, for the 
author appears to be a shrewd observer, 
and the information which is the result of 
his own observation is, as far as it goes, trust¬ 
worthy—that is to say, as well as we can 
judge. Captain Creagh is sincerely desirous 
to arrive at the truth, and a person not 
easily misled. Also the historical portion of 
the book, though a mere compilation, gives 
us iu a pleasant and accessible form much 
that we should have to hunt for through 
many authors not in very general circula¬ 
tion, if we tried to collect facts for ourselves. 

The social and political condition of the 
provinces on the Christian sido of the 
Turkisb frontier possesses no special interest 
for ns just now. What we want to know is 
the state of the Christian subjects of the 
kune, and of the inhabitants of Servia and 
Montenegro. There has been, and is, much 
exaggeration, and not a little positive mis¬ 
representation in the matter. 

Servia, a most pretentious little state, is 
“ the only independent Slavish country in 
Europe; and the native newspapers, which 
excel even French journals in bombast, 
assure their readers that it is the first of 
European nations, and that before long, and 


when the Turks are driven back to Asia, it 
will bo tho domiiuitor of the civilised world.” 
There are three parties in the country : one 
the supporters of the reigning dynasty, the 
Obrenovitch ; another anxious for the re¬ 
storation of the Kara Georgewitch family ; 
and a third desirous of the establishment of 
a Slave republic. 

In 1805 the tyranny of the Janissaries, 
feared alike by the Pasha of Servia and the 
Christian inhabitants, caused ail insurrection, 
headed by Kara George, a pig-jobber, and 
about 1806 Servia virtually gained its in¬ 
dependence. The new arrangement, however, 
was not recognised by the Sultan till some 
years later. The province, though rnlcd by 
Kara George, was nominally a feudal appan¬ 
age of the Porte, which maintained a garrison 
in Belgrade. In 1812, peace with Russia 
enabled the Turks to send a force into Servia, 
and Kara George, who bad displayed the 
greatest tyranny and accumulated a large 
sum of money, betook himself to flight. His 
place as popular leader was filled by Milosch 
Obrenovitch, a pig-drover, who about 1814 
was recognised by the Porte as Prince of 
Servia. The pig-drover proved himself to 
be even a greater villain than the pig-jobber, 
his predecessor. Cruelty and extortion were 
rampant under his rule. Men were sum¬ 
marily put to death—sometimes by the 
Prince’s own hands—without trial, and on 
the slightest pretext. Those who unwittingly 
disturbed his siesta were bastinadoed. He 
nearly kicked a man to death in the streets 
of Belgrade for fighting with a Turk, and 
Austrian Slaves who in their visits to Servia 
were rash enough to offend him, were 
punished by having their arms cut off and 
their tongues torn out. “ In comparison 
with Milosch, Blue-heard or Don Juan were 
men of exemplary morals and rigid virtue.” 
Notwithstanding his crimes, he intrigued so 
skilfully with the Turks that in I860 the 
Sultan declared that the dignity of Prince 
should be hereditary in his family. In June, 
1839, the cup of his iniquities was full, and 
a revolution, under the patronage of the 
Porte, drove the ruffian into exile, with 
800,0001. which he had extorted from his 
unhappy subjects. He was succeeded by 
his second son, Michael, but in 1842 a 
second revolution forced him to follow his 
father into exile. A parliament was as¬ 
sembled, and in 1842 placed Alexander, the 
son of Kara George, on the throne. In 1858 
Alexander was deposed, and Milosch recalled, 
but the latter died shortly after, at the age of 
eighty, and his son Michael again mounted 
the throne. He was murdered in 1868, and 
was succeeded by his cousin Milan, a youth 
of fourteen, at that time a schoolboy in 
Paris. He 

“is very good-looking, and the etiquette of his 
Court is formed on that of Louis XIV. When 
he lolls on a seat in his garden, the courtiers stand 
aloof at a respectful distance, and the people to 
whom he speaks answer him with gestures and in 
tones of the most profound respect.” 

We have heard a good deal of the turbulent 
vestry which, under the title of “tho 
Skoupchtina,” plays at being the parliament 
of Servia. This assembly “ quite beats its 
model of the theatre at Versailles in dancing, 
singing, or shouting.” During 1868 it passed 
an Act which, in excluding one of the pre¬ 


tenders to the throne, further decreed as an 
amendment to its legislation, “ that he may 
be eternally damned, he and his family.” 
This, then, is the country which aims at, 
and is by some ignorant enthusiasts thought 
capable of, playing in Turkey tho part per¬ 
formed by Piedmont in Italy. Not much of 
a model, Servia, not much regenerating 
power in that fickle, frivolous, barbarous 
province, surely. 

Let us now see wlmt the author says of 
Montenegro, which is the rival candidate 
for the position of nucleus of a great 
Christian kingdom iu south-eastern Europe. 
According to Captain Creagh, tho Mon¬ 
tenegrins arc a set of idle, dirty, ignorant 
savages, who turn their women into pack- 
mules, think that calling the Turks names 
is talking politics, and consider robbing, 
murdering, and mutilating the dead bodies 
of Turks a noble occupation and a sacred 
duty. A very slight acquaintance with 
their historiette—we-cannot call it history 
—is sufficient to convince all but fanatical 
Turkopliobists that the Montenegrins are 
Christians but in name. What their idea of 
the perfection of virtue is may be gathered 
from the fact that they speak of the Supreme 
Being as “ the old murderer.” Thoir eyrie 
is magnificent, and the occupants of it are 
physically very fine men, but in every other 
respect Montenegro is the meanest Lilipu- 
tian state that the world ever knew. The 
author, speaking of the capital, says :— 

“The village of the most petty rajah or chief in 
India is in every way superior to this small col¬ 
lection of Montenegrin cabins, resembling the 
dirty outhouses of an English farm-yard, or what 
are called the godowns of an Indian bungalow. 
.... An armed peasant, who in his natural stafe 
might be considered a very respectable person, 
is made extremely ridiculous when called the 
Minister of War, the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, the Archbishop, the Minister of 
the Interior, or by some other title which, bor¬ 
rowed from civilised countries, is here lampooned 
in a manner that becomes infinitely more divert¬ 
ing because the holders of such exalted dignities, 
unconscious of their drollery, and inflated with 
an idea of their own importance, are firmly per¬ 
suaded of their equality with any other high 
officers of state in Europe.” 

The Prince, Nikita, is the cleanest and 
handsomest man in his dominions, and in¬ 
tellectually far in advance of liis subjects. 
Indeed, he is imbued with so much civilisa¬ 
tion that he is regarded with suspicion by 
the savages of whom lie is the sovereign, and 
cannot restrain their acts of laud piracy. His 
palace is, moreover, constantly beset by 
adventurers from the Slavish provinces of 
Austria, who seek to stir up the ignorant 
peasants, and to inflame the mind of the 
Prince with ideas of the great destiny in 
store for him. The Russian Consul-Gene¬ 
ral at Rugusa takes good care that the effer¬ 
vescence thus created shall not subside from 
want of encouragement. 

Having shown wliat are the qualifications 
of Servia and Montenegro to take the place 
of Turkey, let us see what the author has to 
tell us about the Turks and Christians in 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina. Unfortunately 
he passed so rapidly through both provinces 
that his information refers rather to the past 
than the present, and is gathered more from 
books than personal observation. For many 
years Bosnia was sadly oppressed by the 
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hereditary beys, descendants of Christian 
converts to Mahommedanism, and the chiefs 
of the Janissaries, and in no province was 
the authority of the Sultan so openly defied. 
At length, in 1848, a revolt of the Bosnian 
and Herzegovinian Mussulmans was sup- 
pressed by Omar Pasha, who broke for ever 
the power of the beys, whose hereditary 
authority had been abolished some years 
previously. Now the Turks and Christians 
in Bosnia—and the observation applies 
equally to the Herzegovina—are, with the 
exception of military service, on a footing of 
perfect equality, 

“ but the remembrance of ancient persecutions 
still inspires those deadly hatreds which, like the 
passions of Ribandmen and Orangemen in the 
north of Ireland, are ever ready to break out with 
a violence all the more astonishing because the 
causes that might justify it have long been re¬ 
moved. . . . God knows the Turkish Government 
is not the most enlightened administration in 
Europe; but it has fearful difficulties to contend 
with, and its despotic and paternal rule certainly 
prevents the Bosnians from tearing each other to 
pieces." 

I have carefully scanned the few pages 
devoted to Herzegovina, which the au¬ 
thor of the book before us merely passed 
through, only stopping a day or two at 
Mostac, but I really can find nothing which 
throws fresh light on the state of the district. 
The only remark worth quoting is that Mus- 
tapha Pasha, the governor of the Herzego¬ 
vina, 

“ is a perfectly tolerant man; and I have met many 
French politicians of some renown who were very 
far from possessing the knowledge of English insti¬ 
tutions displayed by this Turkish pasha. He ex¬ 
pressed the most unqualified admiration for the 
wisdom of our rule in India, and I firmly believe 
that there is nothing which he hates so much as 
religious bigotry.” 

Iu conclusion I would observe that though 
the book before us is swollen to the dimen¬ 
sions of two volumes by the introduction of 
much utterly extraneous matter, and gives 
less information on that which purports to 
bo the author’s theme, yet the work is plea¬ 
santly written and well worth reading. 

W. W. Knollys. 


Victorian Poets. By Edmund Clarence 
Stedman. (London: Chatto & Windus, 
1875.) 

An attempt to estimate inclusively the work 
of an age while the ago is still in progress 
is one of unusual difficulty, and this difficulty 
Mr. Stedman, on the whole, rather evades 
than surmounts. His criticism on the Vic¬ 
torian poets is, after all, rather an appraise¬ 
ment of writers in their ago than in their 
effect upon it and its reaction upon them¬ 
selves. With the relations of science to 
modern poetry, he makes some effort to 
deal; but the far deeper question as to the 
relations of faith and scepticism to imagi¬ 
nation and to the emotions of which it 
so largely partakes is but slightly touched 
upon. The cause, again, of the general 
transition in modem poetry from objective 
to subjective art is one that certainly 
claims in a work like the present ampler in¬ 
vestigation than it receives. With such 
subtlety, indeed, does the spirit of personal 
view permeate the poetry of our time that 
work which is ostensibly and, to a great 


degree, virtually dramatic, is often tinged 
throughout with the writer’s cast of thought; 
his characters, though they be well dis¬ 
criminated, being more attractive to him as 
vehicles for a purpose than as forms of 
humanity whose chief value is in their very 
existence. 

Less, we apprehend, to the progress of 
science, on which Mr. Stedman so much 
insists, than to the causes (whatever they 
may be) which have driven imagination in¬ 
wards to brood over the enigmas of human 
life and destiny is due the marked line of 
demarcation between the Victorian poets 
and their predecessors. It is curious to 
observe in narrative poetry how the writings 
even of Mr. Morris, who at first sight may 
seem to be raising once more the banner of 
objective art, are suffused with the in¬ 
fluence of a personal mood. Not only through 
the chaunts of the Wanderers in The Earthly 
Paradise, but through the animated tales 
themselves, runs the sad wail of a minor key 
the burden of which is the transiency of 
human j5y, strength and glory—one more 
echo of that mental unrest which, uncom¬ 
forted by current faiths and unreconciled to 
scepticism, complains and doubts, and aspires 
while it desponds. 

It is of this subjectivity in work pro¬ 
fessedly dramatic that Mr. Stedman accuses 
Mr. Browning when he observes that, 
“ while his earlier poems are in the dramatic 
form, his own personality is manifest in the 
speech and movement of almost every cha¬ 
racter of each person.” The charge of 
leavening characters ostensibly dramatic 
with such personal influence as springs 
from a psychological bias, is one that 
may be brought not only against Mr. 
Browning, but against the imaginative 
genius of the age in general. The ten¬ 
dency which Mr. Stedman laments is not 
only all but universal, but it is very doubtful 
whether it should be deplored—doubtful, 
indeed, whether poetry, in its higher forms, 
will ever again revert to descriptions of ex¬ 
ternal nature or to transcripts of character 
which do not refer consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously to the elucidation of the human 
problem. We have let the stately fabric 
of the epic crumble away because we 
have gained more interest in man’s nature 
than in his doings, especially in those phy¬ 
sical exploits and adventures which are the 
very stones in the massive and material 
structure of epic writing. The dramatic 
poet is at a similar disadvantage. Let 
drama and epic, however, accommodate 
themselves as they may to that inner quest 
which now attracts the poet, there is little 
reason to think that the prevailing tendency 
will be reversed, or that adventure and phy¬ 
sical prowess, except so far as they can be 
made to interpret the deeper nature of 
man, will ever regain their old interest as 
poetic themes. The bias we are speaking 
of shows itself unmistakeably even in de¬ 
scriptive poetry. The flower, the wind, the 
wave, the sea miss the significance we de¬ 
mand when the record of them whispers of 
nothing beyond themselves:— 

“ Man once descried imprints for ever 
His presence on all lifeless things : the winds 
Are henceforth voices, wailing or a shout, 

A querulous mutter or a quick gay laugh. 

Never a senseless gust now Man is born.” 


The fact that man emphatically has at length 
been “ descried ” in his inner life, is, in our 
view, the distinguishing feature of modern 
verse. We have already stated our impression 
that Mr. Stedman assigns undue importance 
to the scientific character of the age as an 
influence upon its poetry. Imagination and 
Science move upon such distinct lines that 
they can hardly clash in their operation. 
Whatever the discoveries of science, they 
are necessarily illustrations of law, and in 
the perception that they are such imagina¬ 
tion finds it easy to assimilate them and nse 
them for its own ends. 

From the writer’s theories as to the causes 
that have shaped and coloured our later 
poetry we may now pass to his criticisms 
in detail. He is not without important qua¬ 
lifications for his task, and we say this not 
the less readily because we dissent from some 
of his conclusions. He is a genuine lover of 
poetry; he has quick discernment and wide 
sympathy, and that faculty to admire which 
is not only the critic’s best gift, but. as 
supplying a standard of judgment, the very 
basis of his right to condemn. Wlmt he is 
least toleraut of is the extravagant and the 
fantastic. An occasional passage of inflation 
or audacity will blind him to high qualities 
in the writer. Perhaps no poet under his 
survey affords him so much delight as 
Tennyson, in whom, however, he misses 
impulse. It is remarkable, nevertheless, 
that “ Maud ” and “ Locksley Hall,” in which 
this quality is undoubtedly displayed, are 
spoken of but coldly. The “sentimental 
egotism ” imputed to the latter poem is 
surely a mere phrase, for whenever suffering 
vents itself it is necessarily egotistic. No¬ 
where, perhaps, has Tennyson uttered words 
of more genuine tire than those assigned to 
the speaker in this ballad. We can scarcely 
understand Mr. Stedman, therefore, when 
he speaks disparagingly of the passion iu 
“ Locksley Hall ” as “ the consolation of the 
heart by the head.” On the other hand, he 
is in raptures with Arthur’s farewell address 
to Guinevere in Idyls of the King -—a 
passage in which tragic feeling is tamed into 
domesticity; but of which the deliberate 
pathos and balanced style are, we fancy, 
more approved at heart by Mr. Stedman 
than tragic passion itself would have been. 
The mind of our commentator is too wide 
not to recognise and admire impulse under 
certain conditions; but he often seems in¬ 
clined to regard its presence with suspicion 
and to subject it to a-strict challenge. 

From what has been said it may easily be 
conceived that the profound suggestiveness 
of Landor, with his stately and serene, yet 
exquisitely simple, beauty of form, secures 
from Mr. Stedman full recognition. Of Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, who, has many qualities iu 
common with Landor, the critic writes with 
frequent appreciation, though he urges the 
want of spontaneity somewhat unduly 
against a poet who has given us such ex¬ 
amples of fresh imagination and fancy as 
are to be found in “ Balder Dead ” and “ The 
Forsaken Merman ; ” such unstrained pathos 
and fresh impressions of nature as belong to 
“ Thyrsis ; ” and who has touched chords of 
such mournful and exalted sweetness a-s 
those which vibrate in the “Buried Life.” 
In dealing with Mr. Dante Rossetti’s poetry 
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Mr. Stedman is not unjust to the expression 
of feeling at once profound, intense and 
soikle through forms which have the reality 
of ihe minutest observation; the eclectic sense 
of beauty which, when it unites with reality, 
constitutes the ideal, and the charm of 
uned melody which unfailingly echoes the 
pervading sentiment. Still, we could have 
wished that art so complete and harmo¬ 
nious, and so influential upon contemporary 
writers, had received a fuller exposition than 
is here afforded. The praise awarded to 
Mr. Morris is qualified by no serious excep¬ 
tion ; yet we think the critic underrates the 
poet when he says: “ His imagination is 
dear bnt never lofty, he will never rouse the 
soul to elevated thoughts and deeds.” It is 
hardly fair to take a writer of such graphic 
force at his own modest valuat ion:— 


“Dreamerof (lrenms, born out. of my due time, 

Why should I strive to set the crooked straight?" 

Many passages in Mr. Morris’s writings— 
his delineation of Medea, for example—have 
trie tragic power, and excite the same men¬ 
tal elevation which attends the perusal of 
high dramatic work. 

To Swinburne Mr. Stedman pays a warmer 
tribute than he renders to any other of 
Tennyson’s successors. His examination of 
the poet’s claims is minute; his comments 
are enlightened and jnst. Yet we could 
wish that he had touched npon one point 
that, in our view, distinguishes the author 
of Alakutii in Cahjdon from his contem¬ 
poraries and, with very rare exceptions, 
from his predecessors; we mean that plenary 
poetic intuition which seems to transcend 
perception, to dispense with experience and 
to identify itself without any intervening 
process of intellect with the laws and natures 
of the objects described. Most great poets 
attain at intervals to this power. Of Swin¬ 
burne it may bo said that it scarcely ever 
deserts him. It is the faculty which Keats 
had. though in a less degree, and which in¬ 
spired him with the vision 


’casements opening on the foam 
bt perilous seas in tilery lands forlorn.” 

To Swinburne things immaterial seem to 
assume definite shapes and sounds consonant 
Wl, h their nature, and things material, again, 
f° rt 'hne themselves into the meanings and 
influence of spiritual life, fie sees as in a 
trance where objects are rather revealed 
than contemplated. We should as soon 
suspect a false note in the cliaunt of the sea 
a » in his verso when he describes it. His 
stale is that of a passive receptivity to the 
secret workings and affinities of nature, as 
distinguished, from the voluntary and con- 
scions exercise of observation and inference. 

On the view taken of Mr. Browning we 
, ™ already touched incidentally. The 
!r, - |uent abruptness of his style is strongly 
ttr-'t'd against him, while his eminence as a 
psychological poet is conceded with some¬ 
what grudging justice. The estimate of Mrs. 
urowning, though fervent, is discriminating, 
awl the enthusiasm which betrays the critic 
mt0 “ fine writing ” may be pardoned when 
evoked by a singer whose sympathetic ima- 
Pnation and general nobility of feeling and 
intellect have raised her to a height beyond 
rivalry over the poets of her sex. Mr. Sted- 
®nn writes in praise of Miss Christina 
ttossetti’s shorter poems; but the felicity of 


form which is characteristic of them seems 
to have escaped him. At her more elaborate 
work he barely glances. That such a poem 
as “ Goblin Market ” should bo passed over 
in silence is so surprising as to force upon 
ns the conjecture that he may not have read 
it. Among the names of feminine writers 
we find that of Mrs. Sarah Flower Adams, 
whose “ Vivia Perpetua ” had many pas¬ 
sages of delicate beauty, though it wanted 
the robustness which endures. The poems 
of Miss Ingelow, Miss Proctor, Mrs. Webs¬ 
ter, and Mrs. Craik are briefly but favour¬ 
ably referred to. Philip James Bailey, 
whose Feslus is, so far as we know, the 
only poetical attempt of any note to embody 
the tenets of “ Universalism,” deserves longer 
and more respectful notice than he obtains. 
Mr. Bailey’s poem, in spite of the interpola¬ 
tion of dry theological matter since its first 
issue, has great value, not only for its per¬ 
vading idea—the Ministry of Evil as an 
underworker of Good—but for the fervour 
and truth of its descriptions, and for its 
bold and affluent, if sometimes eccentric, 
fancy. Similarly inadequate is the treatment 
given to Mr. Sydney Dobell. The outline of 
“ Balder ” is doubtless indefinite and fan¬ 
tastic ; but the poem furnishes abundant 
proofs of a power to seize and incorporate 
the most delicate and evanescent aspects of 
nature and of human feeling, in which Dobell 
is hardly to be excelled. In “ Balder,” how¬ 
ever, he is confessedly vulnerable. But the 
critic who can dismiss the author of the weird 
poem entitled “ Dead-Maid’s Pool ; ” of 
“ Keith of Ravelston,” a ballad unsurpassed 
in later days for suggestive glamour; of the 
soliloquy on the mystery of Providence—- 
“ When the Rain is on the Roof; ” of 
“ How’s my Boy Y ” and “ Tommy’s Dead,” 
with the meagre and slighting allusions 
vouchsafed by Mr. Stedman, writes his own 
condemnation and not that of the Poet. We 
must also except to the judgment in which 
Mr. O’Shaughnessy’s narrative poems are 
praised at the expenso of his lyrics so 
remarkable for their happy and original 
melodies. It wonld be quite possible to 
furnish examples of opposite errors. Readers 
tolerably familiar with the predominant in¬ 
fluences in later English poetry will feel 
wonder, not untempered by amusement, at 
the importance assigned to ono or two 
names which have bnt slender iutercst for 
the public. 

The general style of the book is clear and 
earnest. At times it rises into eloquence. 
The power of presenting a view with epi¬ 
grammatic felicity, or by a touch at once 
brief and luminous, is not absent, though it 
is seldom displayed. The process employed 
is usually cumulative. A gaudy or a senti¬ 
mental passage may here and there be 
pointed out; bnt the instances are too in¬ 
frequent to be characteristic. 

Certain disclosures may be found here of 
matters essentially private, which, as they 
concern persons still living, might with ad¬ 
vantage have been suppressed. Offences of 
this kind, however, are bnt few. The book 
is' on the whole, generous and enlightened, 
and bears the stamp of unfailing honesty. 
We may not invariably accept Mr. Stedman 
as a guide; we can always welcome him as 
an interesting and suggestive companion. 


He has not approached his task in a light 
spirit, nor without the preparation of due 
pains and culture. Decidedly, “ Victorian 
Poets ” might have fallen into worse hands. 

Philip Boi kke Mausto.v. 


Tali 1 * and Traditions of the Eskimo. With a 
Sketch of their Habits, Religion, Lan¬ 
guage, and other Peculiarities. By Dr. 
Henry Rink, Director of the Royal 
Greenland Board of Trade. Translated 
from the Danish by the Author. Edited 
by Dr. Robert Brown. (London and 
Edinburgh : Blackwood & Sons, 1875.) 


This small volume makes a large contribu¬ 
tion to the early history of mankind, as well 
as to its special subject, tho customs, ideas, 
intellectual and moral condition of the 
Eskimo, as they were when Europeans first 
settled among them, and as reflected in their 
tales and traditions. Dr. Rink lias had 
ample opportunity of observing them in 
Greenland, where he has lived and travelled 
for sixteen winters and twenty-two summers, 
first as a scientific explorer, and afterwards 
as Royal Inspector of the Danish establish¬ 
ments ; and Dr. Robert Brown, the editor, 
has a personal acquaintance with both the 
Greenland and the American Eskimo. ' The 
materials of the tales and traditions have 
been gathered from the oral recital of 
natives, and Dr. Rink has added a most 
instructive and interesting introductory dis¬ 
course. He has, indeed, subdued or kept out 
of sight, though he does not himself say 
so, some of the more repulsive traits of 
Eskimo life and manners; and we are 
inclined to regard the collection as, so 
to speak, an expurgated version of the 
native tales. Subject to this remark, we 
fully accept the author’s statement that 
at a stage of development such as that of the 
Greenland Eskimo before their conversion to 
Christianity the tales and traditions may be 
said to comprise “ the whole national stock 
of intellectual and moral property,” including 
the religion, morals, anil laws or rules of 
social life as well as the science and poetry 
of tlio natives. The hunting habits of the 
Greenlanders, and their modes of thought, 
are still much as they always were, hut Dr. 
Rink speaks of these chiefly in the past tense, 
because the influence of Danish oilicials and 
of the missionaries lias been such that within 
the bounds of the Danish possessions they 
have abandoned paganism, along with many 
of their ancient customs. 

What seems to us most remarkable in the 
ancient customs of the Greenlanders is that 
they exhibit a people of hunters and fishers 
—whose habits were, it is well known, 
although Dr. Rink refrains from saying so, 
in some respects those of the lowest savages, 
not to say of swine, and whom Dr. Rink 
himself classes with the prehistoric races of 
the Age of Stone—as possessing a social and 
economical organisation which resembles in 
some essential features that of societies ad¬ 
vanced to the agricultural stage. Fixed 
dwellings ; the use of metals ; individual pro¬ 
perty in certain articles, on the part of 
both men and women; the family, with 
marriage and rights of inheritance ; the 
house-community as it existed in Franoe 
down to modern times; the village- 
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community, with communal property in 
land; and the traces of a still wider 
social and civil community, coexisted with 
a wandering life during part of the year 
and a rudimentary currency of skins and 
Other arti?les which are rather objects of 
barter than money; with the absence of 
any domesticated animals save dogs, and 
with the capture and exchange of wives, 
polygamy or polygyny, and also—for, 
though Dr. Rink does not allude to it, his 
tales do (see page 209)—polyandry; not to 
speak of grosser forms of cohabitation de¬ 
scribed by other travellers and writers. The 
features of social life which the Eskimo had 
in common with early agricultural societies 
deserve much fuller exposition than can be 
made of them in a review, but we may 
briefly indicate their character, observing 
that Dr. Rink is not responsible for the 
parallel which his account of the Greenlanders 
appears to us to suggest and bear out. 

“ The Eskimo,” he observes, “may more 
properly be classed among the people having 
fixed dwellings than among the wandering 
nations, because they generally winter in 
the same place for more than one genera¬ 
tion,” although during the rest of the year 
they are constantly on the move, carrying 
their tents, boats, tools, and furniture with 
them. In North America the houses of the 
Eskimo are sometimes underground, some¬ 
times of snow and sometimes of wood above 
ground ; but in Greenland they are gene¬ 
rally of stone and turf, with roof, spars, 
and pillars of wood. And in both America 
and Greenland, the houses are usually shared 
by several families, sometimes as many as 
ten. The number of houses in a hamlet or 
village varies from two or three to fifty, no 
new settler being admitted without the 
assent of all the inhabitants. In the family 
each person has a property in his or her own 
clothes, and the man owns his weapons, 
fishing-boat, and tools, the woman her 
sewing instruments; the amount of such 
articles which an individual can keep for 
personal use being, however, jealously 
limited by custom. The family, as a whole, 
usually containing adopted members, has its 
own tent, boat, sledge, dogs, household 
articles, stock of winter provisions, and 
skins and other articles for barter and trade. 
The house itself belongs to all the families 
within it in common, who also share in 
certain meals. Dr. Rink speaks only of the 
flesh and blubber of all the seals caught 
during tlio stay at the winter station or 
hamlet as being the common property of its 
inhabitants, but they evidently have a com¬ 
munal proprietorship of the territory within 
its precincts, for no one can set up honse or 
fish or hunt from it without the admission 
or adoption of all the inhabitants formally 
signified; while beyond its confines anyone 
may live, fish, and hunt where he likes. In 
the society thus constituted we see in the 
first place, besides some development of 
individual proprietorship, the agnatic and 
patriarchal family which appears in societies 
far advanced beyond the fishing and hunting 
state, with a custom of primogeniture 
which bestowed an inheritance of patriarchal 
authority and responsibility along with the 
chief family property. “When a man 
died, the eldest son inherited the boat and 
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tent along with the duties of the provider. 
If no such grown-up son existed, the nearest 
relative took his place and adopted the chil¬ 
dren of the deceased as his foster-children. 
The inheritance represented obligations and 
burdens rather than personal gain.” The 
association of several families in one house is 
clearly analogous to the house-community 
with which Sir H. Maine and M. de Laveleye 
have made ns familiar as still existing in 
parts of Eastern Europe, and formerly 
among the peasantry of France. Like the 
French house-community, that of the 
Eskimo has assumed the form of a voluntary 
copartnership ; bnt we believe we may con¬ 
fidently say of the latter what Sir H. Maine 
does of the former (Early History of Insti¬ 
tutions, p. 7), that originally “ these associa¬ 
tions were not really voluntary partnerships 
but groups of kinsmen.” Again, the Es¬ 
kimo village is the analogue to the Indo- 
Germanic village-community, with the dis¬ 
tinction that it is a fishing, not an agricultural 
or pastoral community, with rights of com¬ 
mon user of the station and landing-place 
for whaling, seal-hunting, and fishing, instead 
of common pasture and wood rights. We 
might add that the vestiges of a larger 
tribal community, analogous to the Teu¬ 
tonic pay us, seem traceable in Dr. Rink’s 
account of the customs of the Greenlanders, 
although he makes no such suggestion. 
Animals of great size, especially whales, 
and game captured in times of great scarcity 
were the common property of all the in¬ 
habitants of neighbouring hamlets (p. 31); 
and Dr. Rink’s observation (p. 79) that the 
ancient principle of mutual assistance and 
semi-communism which still prevails among 
the Greenlanders may have sprung from a 
feeling of clanship, is obviously applicable 
to an original feeling of tribal consanguinity, 
or connexion by adoption, on the part of 
the inhabitants of a group of hamlets ; al¬ 
though local connexion or neighbourhood 
has taken the place of the tie of a common 
ancestry. When we take into account, fur¬ 
ther, the periodical meetings of the inhabit¬ 
ants of neighbouring hamlets for both festive 
and judicial purposes, the analogy to the 
P'igns of the ancient Germans appears nearly 
complete. 

A question of great interest thus arises: 
are we to regard these feal nres of social and 
economical organisation which the Eskimo 
have, or lately had, in common with early 
agricultural nations, as the potential germs, 
the development of which has been arrested, 
or ns marks of retrogression, the vestiges o f 
a former condition of higher culture ? In 
other words, are we to infer that the pre¬ 
historic hunting and fishing state in the Age 
of Stone was one so advanced in structure 
and so close on the heels of the agricul¬ 
tural state; or, on the contrary, that the 
Eskimo have been driven back to the hunt¬ 
ing and fishing state from a higher condi¬ 
tion of which they retain the traces ? 
Without venturing on any positive determi¬ 
nation of this question, we may notice some 
indications which seem to point to the latter 
conclusion. Tradition speaks of the exist¬ 
ence in Greenland of public buildings 
( l-ashim ), such as are still to be found in the 
hamlets of the American Eskimo, and their 
disappearance in Greenland indicates a fall¬ 


ing off in both numbers and organisation 
Travellers have found among the American 
Eskimo—and Dr. Rink inclines to regard 
America as the original fatherland of’the 
whole race—-distinctions of classes and other 
marks of civil development, of which no 
traces seem now discernible in Greenland. 
There is, moreover, reason to believe that 
the ancestors of the Eskimo at one period 
were superior both in inventiveness and in¬ 
tellectual energy and in collective co-opera, 
tion to the present race, and that they came 
from a warmer southern region, where both 
a higher temperature and a greater variety 
in surrounding nature and its fauna and 
flora would conduce to a higher development 
of humanity. For information bearing on 
some of these points the reader must go 
beyond Dr. Rink’s pages, and would do well 
to consult the third chapter of Herbert 
Spencer’s Principles of Sociology (No. 35 
of the Series) ; but Dr. Rink's observations 
(pp. 70-75) on the probable origin and 
history of the Eskimo are enough to estab¬ 
lish the high probability that their ancestors 
came in larger and closer-connected com- 
munities from a more southern latitude. 
Herbert Spencer justly observes that where 
the temperature which man’s vital functions 
require can be maintained with difficulty, 
social evolution is not possible; there can 
neither be a sufficient surplus power, nor a 
sufficient number of individuals. Some 
qualification is, however, needed when Mr. 
Spencer says of the Eskimo that “ without 
fuel, and, indeed, unable to burn within his 
snow-hut anything more than an oil-lanip, 
lest the walls should melt, he has to keep up 
bodily warmth by devouring vast quantities 
of blubber and oil; ” for snow-houses are ex¬ 
ceptional, and fuel is forthcoming in many 
localities, if the natives choose to consume it 
as such. And with respect to the proposition 
that “ this great physiological cost of in¬ 
dividual life, indirectly checking the multi¬ 
plication of individuals, arrests social evo¬ 
lution,” we tvould subjoin that the ehiel 
causes which checked the multiplication of 
the Eskimo were, most probably, .mortality 
among children from ill-usage, together with 
feuds, blood-revenge, arid deaths arising ou 
of quarrels and suspicion of witchcraft. flu 
it is unquestionable that, the scantiness of the 
population has left an insufficient numbei o 
inhabitants in each locality for any consider¬ 
able co-operation or progress, industrial 
civil, or intellectual. To this, as one cause, 
we may trace the facts that the same as¬ 
sembly which met for festive, met also or 
judicial purposes.and that theonly semblance 
of a civil magistracy was to be found m 1 e 
any a hit, or priesthood. It is neTnarki^^- 
that women were supposed by the Essm , 
as by the ancient Germans, to 
mysterious and supernatural powers, 
were admissible among the angalnl, ^ _ 
though their position in the family ' t T a ? . 
of domestic drudges, and the wife nug 1 ' ^ 
severely beaten, notwithstanding that su 
chastisement was never inflicted on ei ^ 
children or servants. Girls, on the 0 
hand, are frequently represented as ha. ^ 
numerous suitors, usually without exp 
tion of the nature of their attractions, 
two or three tales speak of their ® ^ 
in terms which show that an Arctic e 1 
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is] not too cold for warmth of emotion in 
that direction. The following passage in Dr. 
Sink s Introduction, relating to the influ¬ 
ence of Christianity on the religious ideas 
of both sexes, has more than one claim to 
attention :— 

" Sickness or death coming about in an unex¬ 
pected manner was always ascribed to witchcraft, 
and it remains a question whether death, on the 
whole, was not regarded as resulting from it. 
The fact that witches were punished as trans¬ 
gressors of human laws, and were persecuted by 
the Angakut, makes it possible that they repre¬ 
sent the Last remains of a still more primitive 
£»itk which prevailed before the Angakut sprang 
up, and made themselves acknowledged 'as tko 
only mediators between mankind and the invisible 
rulers of the world. These primitive religious 
notions may in that case have amounted to a 
belief in certain means being capable of acting on 
the occult powers of nature, and through them on 
the conditions of human life. Traces of tko same 
belief were perhaps also preserved among the 
people in the shape of some slight acquaintance 
with the medical art, and superstitions regarding 
tnuilets, the know le !ge of which was peculiar to 
women. And, i llo ring this supposition, we 
shall find the most striking analogy between the 
persecution of the witches by the Angakut and 
the persecution of the Angakut by the Christian 
settlers, with this exception, that the Christian 
faith exhibits a personification of the evil prin¬ 
ciple which enabled the missionaries to vanquish 
forever the authority of Tomarsuk as the supreme 
ruler and source of benefits by transforming him 
into the Christian devil, who for this reason 
henceforth was termed Tomarsuk.” 

Dr. Rink's book contains much to corro¬ 
borate Herbert Spencer’s doctrine that 
primitive religions, and ideas respecting 
supernatural beings and powers, are trace¬ 
able ultimately to ancestor-worship. Never¬ 
theless the view which all early nations take 
of dreams seems a probable source of some 
of their notions of a supernatural world, and 
even if ancestor-worship can be shown by 
ingenious theory to be a possible source of 
all such notions, it might in fact not be the 
only one. Sociologists need not consider 
themselves bound by Sir William Hamilton’s 
Law of Parsimony, a metaphysical fiction 
which allowed no possibility of a plurality 
of causes. 

The interest of these Eskimo tales for 
grown-up and cultivated persons in this 
country must be mainly sociological, but we 
should much like to hear the verdicts which 
children and uneducated people would pro¬ 
nounce on them as stories. 

T. E. Cliffe Leslie. 


CerrespoTuIancc de Leibnitz avec V elect nee 
Sophie de BrunsudcJc Lunebonrg, d’apres 
le* pnpiei'8 de Leibnitz conservees a la 
bibliothique royal-e de Hanovre. Publiee 
par Onno Klopp. (Hanovre: Klindworth 
Libraire-editeur; Londres: Williams and 
Norgate; Paris: Friedrich Klinksieck, 
1875.) 

These three volumes contain the corre¬ 
spondence of Leibnitz with the Princess 
Sophia of Hanover, which beganr in 1680 
and ended with her death in 1714. During 
these years Leibnitz resided chiefly at the 
Court of Hanover, and acted in a manner as 
secretary and confidential adviser to the 
Princess, so that letters passed between 
them only during the temporary absence of 


one or other; but the breaks that thus 
occur are filled up by correspondence which 
Leibnitz undertook on behalf of the Princess 
or at her instigation, and by letters from 
the Princess on subjects in which she and 
Leibnitz had a common interest. The letters 
of the Princess herself are full of brightness 
and humour, but tho chief interest to most 
will lie in the views taken by Leibnitz of 
the contemporary affairs of Europe, and 
especially of some subjects in which he was 
particularly concerned by his relation to 
Hanover and the Princess Sophia. The 
matter of the letters is, of course, extremely 
varied, but the editor correctly indicates 
two central points to which much of the 
correspondence relates. The first volume 
is chiefly occupied by a correspondence 
(mostly already well known) as to the union 
of the churches, which might in some ways 
have better found a place elsewhere. Its 
connexion with Hanover is external and 
accidental ; while, on the other hand, Leib¬ 
nitz took a deep personal interest in 
the subject, and had much correspondence 
about it which is excluded by the plan of 
the present volumes. However, there is 
enough to give a pretty clear view of what 
formed rather a curious chapter iu the his¬ 
tory of the many futile attempts at eccle¬ 
siastical re-union. 

This scheme for the union of the churches 
was the one started or chiefly advocated by 
Christophe Royas de Spinola, Bishop of Tina, 
and latterly of Wiener Neustadt, who was 
supported earnestly in it by the Emperor 
Leopold, and had obtained the private autho¬ 
rity of the Pope and some of his chief 
advisers. The main obstacle on the Catho¬ 
lic side was the position taken up by France, 
whose representatives at Rome had done 
all in their power to thwart the design, 
no doubt very much because it had origi¬ 
nated under the patronage of the Em¬ 
peror, and might, if carried out, do much 
to consolidate his influence in Germany. 
The Protestant princes of Germany re¬ 
ceived Spinola’s plans civilly, but ex¬ 
cept in the case of Hanover with no 
marked encouragement. But in Hanover 
circumstances were peculiarly favourable. 
The reigning Duke had no religious pre¬ 
judices, but desired much to become an 
Elector; and Gerard Molanus, Abbot of 
Lokkum, the chief ecclesiastical digni¬ 
tary of the Duchy, was a disciple of 
Calixtus, and so much disposed to concilia¬ 
tion that his conversion was often vainly 
hoped for. Leibnitz had been favourably 
impressed by Spinola and bis scheme, and 
through some of the Princess’s French con¬ 
nexions had written to Bossuet deprecating 
adverse influences. Bossuet replied politely 
that the King greatly commended their pious 
designs, and Spinola was immediately after¬ 
wards obliged to abandon his schemes, 
chiefly through the opposition of the French 
party at Rome. The scheme of Spinola 
and the position assumed by Leibnitz 
with regard to it are best seen from a 
paper by Leibnitz on the “ Methods of Re¬ 
union ” (p. 19) written in 1684. He is 
thoroughly in earnest,' and regards the at¬ 
tempt as a grave duty, but is not hopeful of 
immediate practical results. Setting aside 
all expectation of settling the question by 


controversy or compromise as between hostile 
camps, he aims at putting both parties in 
such a relation to each other that they may 
unite in recognising a common authority 
without previous confession of error or tender 
of submission. That authority could be no 
other than tho Church in its General Coun¬ 
cils. But the serious obstacle to this, in the 
view of both Spinola and Leibnitz, was the 
Council of Trent, which the Catholics re¬ 
garded as oecumenical, and therefore final on 
matters of doctrine, and to which there was 
not the least hope that the Protestants would 
ever submit. But was this dispute suf¬ 
ficient to prevent communion ? Leibnitz and 
Spinola thought not. The Protestants ad¬ 
mitted the promised infallibility of tbe 
Church in its General Councils, and were 
thus in a spirit of submission, and their de¬ 
nial of the oeeumenieity of the particular 
Council of Trent might very properly be re¬ 
garded by the Catholics as an invincible 
error on a point of fact. If this view were 
correct the Protestants were formal, not 
material heretics, and there was no reason 
why communion should not be established 
between them and tho Catholics, without 
either abandoning their fundamental posi¬ 
tions. Of course it was not proposed that 
matters should stop here, but this point once 
recognised it would obviously be possible for 
tbe administrative power of tbe Church to 
seize a favourable conjuncture for calling a 
new Council which both parties should recog¬ 
nise as oecumenical, and at which tho 
chief clergy of the Protestant Chureli should 
assist as members. Tho Council of Trent 
would thus be practically set aside, and tho 
two parties enabled to compose their differ¬ 
ences on equal terms and in submission to a 
common authority; and this being done it 
seemed possible to these singularly moderate 
theologians (Leibnitz, be it remembered, 
looking only to tbe Confession of Augsburg), 
considering tbe explanations the Catholic 
party, or many of them, were now giving of 
the dogmas defined at Trent, and the spirit 
of toleration exhibiting itself in matters of 
discipline, that no difference .might be left 
between tbem sufficient to endanger a per¬ 
manent reunion. 

This hopeful scheme had been in abeyance 
for some time when Leibnitz bad his interest 
reawakened in it, and at the same time a 
way presented itself for making another at¬ 
tempt to remove tho disguised hostility of 
France. A sister of the Princess, who was 
Abbess of Maubuisson, naturally desired 
her conversion, and sent her a work by 
M. Fontauier Pelisson which led the way to 
a discussion of the point on which Spinola 
based his project of union. The means of 
communication was through a very zealous 
lad}', Mdme. do Brinon, who was secretary 
to Mdme. de Maubuisson, and had for some 
time been superintendent of St. Cyr. Such 
an avenue led directly to Bossuet and the 
King ; and Leibnitz was not slow in taking 
advantage of it. He opened a correspond¬ 
ence with M. Pelisson, and another with 
Mdme. de Brinon, the latter of which was 
devoted to Spinola’s project, and really 
directed to Bossuet, who was himself shortly 
brought into it. With a view to a more 
systematic discussion from the Protestant 
side, on elaborate exposition of the question 
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was drawn up by Molanns and sent to 
Bossuet, who replied in his Reflections. What 
Leibnitz and Molanns wanted, and what 
Bossuet for obvious reasons did not choose to 
give, was a distinct approval or condemnation 
of the scheme of Spinola. His opinion, how¬ 
ever, is clear enough, as at the end of his Re¬ 
flections he says that he must hold those who 
differed from him as opinidtres et Mretiques, 
at which Leibnitz seems hurt—rather unrea¬ 
sonably, as he and Molanns had challenged 
an expression of opinion in these terms. They 
might, however, complain that Bossuet was 
not willing to argue with them on the field 
th.3y had chosen, and was rather inclined to 
carry away the discussion to justify the 
opinion held by Catholics of the Council of 
Trent, which was plainly not relevant to the 
argument of Leibnitz. But it is evident 
that Bossuet regards the matter as of slight 
practical consequence, and is brought into the 
correspondence partly from courtesy to such 
important porsons as the Princess and Leib¬ 
nitz, and partly from the hope that the 
Protestant theologians, having been induced 
to go so far, might perhaps go farther. 

The other prominent central point is the re¬ 
lation in which the Princess Sophia stood per¬ 
sonally to the question of the Hanoverian suc¬ 
cession. In this also Leibnitz was strongly 
interested, both from his attachment to the 
House of Hanover and the firm persuasion 
which he held, with other politicians of the 
day, that it deeply concerned Europe that 
England should not in any event be brought 
■under the influence of France. It is pretty 
clear that he had an important part in bring¬ 
ing the Princess to take the position she ulti¬ 
mately assumed. She had at first maintained 
an attitude of indifference, if not of opposi¬ 
tion, which had not a little embarrassed 
King William, especially after the death of 
the Dnke of Gloucester had rendered the 
question imminent, and the opening of the 
Spanish succession had made its favourable 
settlement of greatly increased importance 
to the permanent success of his life-struggle 
with France. It is true that the Act of 
Settlement had given the Princess and her 
issue the right of succession. But it was 
desirable, looking forward to the possibili- 
tics of confusion and hostile action, that it 
should be so settled that there might be no 
hesitation on either side, and no fatal mo¬ 
ment of suspense which might afford an 
opportunity to the enemies of the Protestant 
succession. In this view it was all-im¬ 
portant that the readiness of the Princess 
or her son to assume the throne when 
vacant should be definitely ascertained. She 
herself evidently hesitated. She speaks, 
occasionally, in the half-jesting manner 
which was habitual to her, of the prospects 
of her wearing the English crown, but 
whenever an attempt is made to obtain her 
consent she evades the matter with graceful 
dexterity, and rather indicates an opinion 
that the son of James III., whom she invari¬ 
ably terms the Prince of Wales, was the 
natural successor. In this she seems 
partly to have been influenced by a regard 
to his right of succession, and partly, also, the 
crown of England, looking to its past his¬ 
tory and the factions which assailed and 
impeded its present possessor, seemed to her 
an acquisition that was scarcely desirable 


or even permanent. Mnch more, apparently, 
did she feel the difficulties in the way of her 
son, who was a foreigner and accustomed to 
absolute rule in his own territory. These 
were the obstacles that Leibnitz and others 
had to overcome; and they did overcome 
them to this extent, that at last the Princess, 
in a letter which has not been found, ex¬ 
pressed her willingness to follow the counsel 
of the King. It does not by any means seem 
plain that she intended by this expression to 
signify her ultimate acceptance of the suc¬ 
cession, but the times were too urgent and 
the King too wise to attempt any further ex¬ 
planation, and no answer was returned from 
England until after the Parliament of- 1701 
had done what was wanted. Then it ap¬ 
peared that the Princess had gone too far to 
retreat, and she was practically committed 
to the acceptance of the succession. After 
this time, of course, the communications 
with England grew frequent, though some¬ 
times delicate and circuitous, and the whole 
correspondence will be rather interesting to 
those who care for the personal phases of 
political history. Alexander Gibson. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Popular Idol. By William Mackay. 
Two Vols. (London : R. Bentley & Son, 
1876.) 

Conslaniia. By the Author of “ One Only.” 
Two Vols. (London: Sampson Low & 
Co., 1876.) 

Clevedon. By Stephen Torke. Two Vols. 

(London: H. S. King & Co., 1876.) 

A Winter Story. By the Author of “ The 
Rose Garden.” (London : Smith, Elder 
& Co., 1875.) 

Sister Anna; or. Could Aught Atone ? By 
Mrs. Boulter. Three Vols. (London: 
Hurst & Blackett, 1876.) 

Beauchamp's Career. By George Meredith. 
Three Vols. (London : Chapman & Hall, 
1876.) 

The Popular Idol is an Irish tale, intended 
to depict one of those numerous pinchbeck 
imitators of Daniel O’Connell, who are to 
local politics in romote nooks of Ireland 
what the great demagogue was to the whole 
country. There is a slight love-story inter¬ 
woven with the main texture, but it is alto¬ 
gether subordinate to the political sketch. 
This latter displays some cleverness and 
knowledge of the subject, and there are ob¬ 
servations thrown out here and there which 
show that Mr. Mackay has really watched 
the habits of the peasantry for himself, and 
has not merely written them up at second¬ 
hand. But the author of the present 
novel has made a double mistake in his 
otherwise clever portrait of Michael Eugene 
Murphy, Esq., the popular idol of the 
work. He has, in the first place, though 
describing him as a man of ancient family 
and some wealth, who studied at the 
University of Dublin, became Auditor of 
the College Historical Society (a position 
equivalent among the students to Presi¬ 
dent of the Union at Oxford or Cam¬ 
bridge), subsequently qualified as a barrister, 
and spent much time in foreign travel, 
nevertheless made him speak invariably with 
the idiom and the vocalisation of the lowest 
peasant class. This is altogether an error. 


Educated and uneducated persons may 
speak with precisely the same accent, if some 
local peculiarity be strongly marked, but 
they will not pronounce their words in the 
same way, will not use the same turns of 
grammar, nor give the same valne to vowels. 
The other mistake is that, setting his hero 
down in the part of Cork bordering on Kerry, 
he has minutely copied Thackeray’s Captain 
Costigan in dialect, whereas the gallant 
parent of the Fotheringay spoke the purest 
Dublin brogue, as entirely diverse from 
that of south-west Munster as Yorkshire is 
from Devon. It is the lower class Leinster 
shopkeeper or tenant-farmer, not the 
Munster squireen of superior education, that 
we have set before us, but if Mr. Mackay 
had read a clever yet forgotten novel of 
fifty years back, the Anglo-Irish, he would 
have found there the very social type he 
has tried unsuccessfully to draw. His own 
orthography might occasionally have been 
improved by reference to a dictionary, which 
would have told him, among other matters, 
that there is no such word as “ agricultura¬ 
list,” that “ conventicle ” is not the same 
thing as “ convent,” and that the spelling 
rythnin, though bold and ingenious, has not 
hitherto made its footing good. The Popu¬ 
lar Idol has merits, and shows promise, bat 
it does not deserve to rank with Castle Daly 
as a national story or picture of manners. 

Constantia is a novelette of exceptional 
merit, which derives nearly all its interest 
from its careful and delicate sketches of 
character, for there is only just incident 
enough to bring out the various types in¬ 
troduced, while the whole is framed m 
scenery, partly in the flat Midlands and 
partly in Devon, which has been touched in 
with a keen eye for local colour. The whole 
book continually suggests Miss Thackeray s 
manner, and certainly belongs to the same 
school of art, without being in any sense a 
copy. But its cool and subdued handling 
continually recalls Old Kensington, and, it is 
much to be able to add, without causing it 
to suffer by the comparison. The motive of 
the story, too, more directly suggests in its 
opening that other tale by the same accom¬ 
plished writer, the Sleeping Beauty, though 
the Constantia of the book before ns belongs 
to a much higher order of woman than the 
Cecilia of that charming adaptation of an 
old solar myth. The whole is a mere sketch, 
one would say in sepia and greys, often 
no more than indicating by a subtle touch 
the ideas which the author means to suggest, 
but never failing to call up the corresponding 
impression in the reader’s mind. There is 
thus no sense of effort, and each type pre¬ 
sented is recognisable as a natural and pos¬ 
sible one, while, with judgment not always 
exhibited by lady novelists, the men of the 
book are left very mnch more in mere outline 
than the women, one of which latter, the 
mischief-maker of the story, is drawn with 
much cleverness and insight, and without 
either the exaggerated evil or the unrein 
remorse that a less conscientious artist would 
have probably thrown in to heighten the 
effect. . 

Clevedon is written with some power ot 
analysis, and also some graphic faculty lor 
describing the rugged scenery of certain 
parts of Yorkshire, but Mr. Yorkehasuot le 
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his characters act out their parts sufficiently 
of'themselves without his aid as chorus, and 
there seems an incompleteness in the de¬ 
lineation of the thought and manners of the 
society be undertakes to draw, chiefly in 
shat the level of culture he occasionally 
attributes to some of his personages is out 
of keeping with their other surroundings. 
The intellectual standard of the northern 
counties of England among the people is 
unquestionably much higher than that of 
tbe south, but there goes with it, contrary 
to Ovid's maxim, a Bomewhat increased 
rnstgedness, due, it would seem, to increased 
reluctance to put up with fools, as they must 
be pat up with if society is to bo carried on. 
A heroine in real life of the station of Mr. 
Yorke's Jenny Parker might easily be just 
as musical and just as loveable, but she would 
not quote Coleridge’s less known poems to 
lierselfj nor talk of elective affinities to a 
friend. That is the London young lady, 
not the Yorkshire lass, and the incongruity 
hurts the point of the book. 

i Winter Story, recognisable as reprinted 
from the Monthly Pachat, fully sustains tbe 
level reached by its author in the two very 
pleasing books named on its title-page, The 
!l se Garden and Thorpe Regis. The outline 
of the tale is extremely simple ; how a man 
who had retired for many years into morbid 
solitude through remorse for a fatal acci¬ 
dent of which he had been tbe instrument, 
is gradually won back to activity and whole¬ 
some views of life by a series of seeming 
tritles. The book is religious, and has a 
moral, but the former quality is not obtru¬ 
sive, and the latter adjunct is not goody. 
Besides, the writer has a very keen eye for 
scenery, and for the details of country life, 
which are worked into her story with con¬ 
siderable skill, while it is ample praiso for 
the happy sketch of the old servant-woman 
°* the piece to say that she counts kin with 
Mrs. Poyser. One trifling detail, moreover, 
snows keener observation than is usual, 
tang nothing other than a psychological 
stady in outline of a particular cat, which 
shows that the author has fully realised what 
tiose who have not given special heed to 
those intelligent creatures do not seem to 
htmw, their very marked individualities of 
temperament, quite as clearly defined as 
those of dogs themselves. 

The central notion of the plot of Sister 
•l iiM resembles that of East Lynne, but is 
worked out in an entirely different fashion. 
The book has at any rate one merit, that of 
courage in attempting to revive the style of 
the Minerva Press, which was in its turn an 
ittempt to imitate the diction of Mrs. Rad- 
c’iffe. Mrs. Boulter’s imagination is always 
8 top gtrain, and her language is alto- 
sther too fine for anything except a Surrey 
melodrama of the old school. Grandiloquent 
h not quite the phrase which expresses it, 
although there are touches of that quality 
now and then, but highfaluting may serve 
instead. If she had condescended to a little 
homeliness now and then, there are some 
situations and scenes in her book which are 
not badly conceived, but the swelling pomp 
of her style is too much for her little cock- 
feat of a story, which gets carried away 
blindly by a flood in the third volume, 
suggesting memories of Mr. Charles Reade, 


but not to Mrs. Boulter’s advantage. If she 
would try hor hand for her next book or two 
at an experiment which has been attempted 
by others with some success of late years, 
that of turning some well-known work of 
fiction into words of one syllable, without 
sacrificing the sense, she might after that 
discipline essay another novel, and it would 
very possibly and very easily be more read¬ 
able than Sister Anna. 

When Mr. George Meredith produced the 
Shaving of Shagpat, now many years ago, the 
fertility of invention in that clever book 
made its readers cheerfully condone its de¬ 
fects of local colour, which betrayed the 
author’s unfamiliarity with the Arab East. 
It was such as to forecast, as time would 
decide, either a series of sparkling romances, 
or a devotion to the stage for the production 
of spectacular extravaganzas such as Mr. 
Planehc used to write and Mdme. Vestris 
get up in the old Lyceum days. Neither 
anticipation has been realised, and of the 
comparatively few books which Mr. Mere¬ 
dith wrote after his initial success, the only 
one whose memory he cares to preserve on 
his title-page is one which, though written 
with a certain verve , had rather too much 
of the Shandean flavour, too long kept, to 
leave a very pleasant taste in the mouth. 
The first few pages of Beauchamp’s Career, 
reminding ono of Sallnst’s moralising at the 
beginning of liis Catiline, show that Mr. 
Meredith has passed from the influences of 
the Rabelaisian humour of Swift and Sterne 
to the very diverse type of Mr. Carlyle, and 
thus by derivation to the genins who chiefly 
affected even his style, Jean Paul llichtcr. 
He has been almost too lavish of material 
in this new story, which contains quite half 
as much again as the ordinary three-volume 
novel, and thus, perhaps, overdoes the very 
justifiable reaction from the thin textures 
which are more commonly offered. This 
fault was exemplified markedly about sixty 
years ago in the Two Emilys, one of those 
“ Canterbury Tales ” of the Misses Lee, 
another of which served Lord Byron as the 
groundwork of his Werner. This story is so 
crowded with incident—and very well mana¬ 
ged incident too—that although it occupies 
less than half of one of the two volumes of 
Bentley’s reprint in the “Standard Novels,” 
yet it produces on the reader the effect of an 
exceptionally long narrative, and causes some 
fatigue from that one cause. And so, a little 
less lavishness would have improved Beau¬ 
champ’s Career as a story to bo read at 
once, though no doubt helping materially to 
keep up its interest when issued by instal¬ 
ments. But the kind of story Mr. Meredith 
has undertaken to write belongs to a school 
equally removed from Sterne and from Car¬ 
lyle, for it bears more resemblance to Mr. 
Hannay’s novels than to any others with 
which we can compare it; yet though written 
with much pains, considerable cleverness, 
and occasional sparkle, it exhibits too much 
effort, and has little of the ease and para¬ 
doxical qnaintness of Singleton Fontenoy 
and Eustace Conyers, from whose politics it 
is also amusingly divergent. There is not 
much plot, but, as already observed, thero is 
a good deal of incident, and some of the 
social types are cleverly sketched, though, 
in the electioneering scenes, Mr. Meredith 


has been surpassed by more than one pre¬ 
decessor. The end of the book will dis¬ 
satisfy most readers, and as there is no suffi¬ 
cient artistic reason to make it necessary, 
it might be cut out and recast in any future 
edition, just as Lord Lytton dealt, on fur¬ 
ther consideration, with his Lucretia. But 
we rise from perusal with the conviction 
that it is not as a novelist that Mr. Mere¬ 
dith can look for a permanent name in 
literature. As critic or essayist there is 
probably a career open to him. 

Richard F. Littledai.e. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Dante and Beatrice from 1 282 / a 1290; a Romance, 
by Roxburghe Lothian ( Henry S. King and Co.), 
is a drearily instructive story of the type of 
Becker's (inline, only that there exists no class of 
schoolboys for whom it is worth while to sugar 
the pill of the antiquities of mediaeval Florence. 
The writer possesses a great mass of information 
which he remorselessly showers upon us, with 
references even to MSS. iu the Laurentian 
Library stuck in the middle of the text. There 
is no plot to the storv, which is a collection of 
overladen pictures heightened by coarse attempts 
at comedy. Daute has told the story of his love 
for Beatrice with such exquisite delicacy and 
tender reserve that none but a clumsy hand would 
venture to tear aside the veil. In spite of his 
erudition the author has little sympathy with the 
times, and his pictures are drawn indiscriminately 
from every part of the Middle Ages without any 
feeling for the peculiar features of the epoch 
which he has chosen. His Florentines talk the 
language of Shakspere's clowns, and interlard 
their speeches with interjections such as “ pardye,’’ 
“ cocks popolorum,’’ and “ gemminv crammiuy.” 
Moreover they never converse, but indulge in long 
orations: perhaps conversation is regarded as a 
modem discovery unfit for those severer days. 
So far as the book has a purpose, it is to vindicate 
the reality of Dante's love for a personal Beatrice, 
and also to set forth strongly the anti-papal in¬ 
terpretation of his writings. The tedious dulness of 
tkebookmight be pardoned, but its offensive Protes¬ 
tantism is entirely unpardonable. The villain of the 
book is a friar Peter, a brother of Falco Portinari, 
who is an inquisitor in Florence, and is always 
threatening Dante and Beatrice with the Holy 
Office. He behaves himself in such a way as a 
scurrilous German of Luther's time would have 
represented a friar on the stage. The pitch of 
absurdity is reached when the Cardinal Latino 
makes love to Beatrice, offers to set aside her 
marriage with Simone do' Bardi and make her an 
abbess at Rome, and threatens her with the rack 
for herself and Dante in case of refusal. If Dante 
had to do with ecclesiastics of the type here de¬ 
scribed, we can only wonder at the extreme mode¬ 
ration of his language in the Divina Commedia. 
Among other remarks of the Cardinal, ho says to 
his cook, M[y stomach is flighty and my bowels 
are speculative.” 

Memoirs of the Satisons. From Private Notes 
and Documents, 1088—1847. Edited by Henry 
Sanson, late Executioner of the Court of Justice 
of Paris. (Chattoand Windus.) We were prepared 
to receive the publication of this work with repug¬ 
nance, and must admit that perusal has not tended 
to remove our prejudices. The literature of the 
scaffold is certainly not the most improving or 
desirable of studies, and it is only when throwing 
a new light on some doubtful event, or rehabilita¬ 
ting the character of an unhappy victim, that re¬ 
sort should be had to its pages. The mere re¬ 
capitulation of deeds of blood, of the terrors 
of torture, and of the weakness or fortitude 
of the sutt’erere, is a species of composition 
scorned by all but the prurient and the morbid. It 
may, however, be as well to state that grave doubts 
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have been expressed across the Channel regarding 
the genuineness of the so-called Memoirs. To 
s peak plainly, the work has been stigmatised as an 
impudent fabrication with as much affinity to 
truth as has a dust-particle with a chemical solu¬ 
tion. According to the Temps of March 3,1875, 
the book owes its origin to the fertile brain of a 
novelist and not to any historical source what¬ 
ever. In our issue of March 13 of last year we 
quoted the remarks of our Parisian contemporary, 
and we have, therefore, only to remind our readers 
of the statement there made that it was concocted 
by M. Dupray de la Maherie, with the assistance 
of M. D’Olbreuse. The writer in the Temps says 
also that, as to the Memoirs, the novelists who 
assumed their paternity have here and there re¬ 
spected the truth of facts, but it was pure con¬ 
cession on their part. We believe that those who 
will consider it worth their while to examino 
theso volumes for themselves will arrive very 
much at the same conclusion as the critic in the 
Temps. Let the reader glance at the story which 
causes Sanson de Longvalto enter upon the duties 
of executioner, at the whole mass of family tra¬ 
ditions, at the anecdote of the interview between 
Louis XVI. and the headsman, and at the dif¬ 
ferent accounts recorded in the Diary of Charles 
Henri Sanson, and though the boundaries of human 
credulity are difficult to define, we think that 
here belief will have reached its limit. Even were 
the book a genuine compilation it could not be 
rend with enjoyment. 

Shakespeare s Plays; a Chapter of Stage History. 
An Essay on the Shakespearian Drama. By A. H. 
l’aget. (John Wilson.) As Mr. J. O. Halliwell, 
Mr. C. Roach Smith, and “ other gentlemen quali¬ 
fied to advise,” suggested to Mr. Paget the publi¬ 
cation of “ the following pages,” “ originally 
prepared as a paper to be read before the Leicester 
Literary and Philosophical Society early in the 
present year [1875j,” Mr. Paget cannot be accused 
of rushing rashly into print; but it must be said 
that his pamphlet is but of slight texture. It is 
a rapid sketch of the stage representation of 
Shakspere’s plays from Burbage down to Mr. 
Irving. The subject is an excellent one, and 
deserves a more thorough treatment than it has 
ever yet received. Mr. Paget deals with it in a 
pleasant gossiping way, by no means exhausting 
it, nor, wo should suppose, himself. This quota¬ 
tion from “a manuscript epitaph in the British 
Museum”—auotker MS. epitaph is given in 
the Variorum — on Richard Burbage is worth 
giving 

“ Tyrant Macbeth with unwasht bloody hand 
We vainly now may hope to understand.” 
Perhaps the difficulty of Macbeth’s character has 
not always been enough appreciated ; the light and 
shade of it not adequately recognised. As Mr. 
Paget quotes from Flecknoe’s poetry, we wonder 
he does not give the fuller passage on Burbage 
from Flecknoc's Short Discourse of the English 
Stage, 1604. The right reading in Corbett's 
famous lines in his Iter Boreale is “ would,” not 
“ should have said,” as vice versa the Fo io in 
Macbeth, V. v. is “ she should have died hereafter.” 
As a critic, Mr. Paget is, perhaps, a little wanting 
in judgment. He quite loses his head over Mr. 
Irving’s Hamlet. But he has some good remarks 
as to the ordinary stage versions of Macbeth: — 

“ The Italian custom of blending music with action 
had been naturalised in Franco, and came over here 
with other French fiishions. Accordingly he turned 
Macbeth into a sort of melodrama, with interpolated 
songs and choruses sot by Matthew Locke. After 
seventy years, indood, Davenant's version was laid 
aside ; but scarcely a manager has yet ventured to 
present Macbeth without these clumsy musical scones, 
which cling like brambles to the skirts of the tragedy, 
delay its progress, and are utterly foreign to tho true 
spirit of tho poem.” 

This, of course, was written before the Lyceum 
version was exhibited. 

Leyden's Life and Poems. (Kelso: Ruther¬ 
ford.) Leyden was an excellent example of the 


perfervidum ingenium Scotorum. He was the son 
of a Teviotdale peasant; he wrote a long poem on 
his native land which reminds us alternately of 
Goldsmith and the introductions to “ Marmion: ” 
he was useful to Scott in collecting materials for 
the minstrelsy of the Scottish Border; and wrote 
ballads that are not so much worse than Scott's 
second best. He imagined he might have been a 
great poet; he probably would have been a great 
Orientalist if his feverish and insatiable industry 
had not fatally aggravated the risk of the transfer 
to a tropical climate. Last year was the centenary 
of his birth, and a Border publisher has thought it 
well to honour the Border poet by printing his works 
with Scott’s generous memoir, and a supplemen¬ 
tary memoir containing a fuller account of Ley¬ 
den’s oddities and his readiness to forestal his i 
fame than Scott would have ever cared to give, 
and some proofs not quite superlluous that his col¬ 
laboration with Scott was rather a result than a 
cause of such literary position as Leyden achieved 
before he left for India. There are some suffi¬ 
ciently pretty illustrations of Border scenery, the 
inevitable facsimiles of Leyden's handwriting, and, 
what might have really been spared, a full report of 
a dinner held in honour of the centenary four days 
before the real date to suit the convenience of the 
company. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mb. St. George Mivart will shortly publish, 
through Messrs. Henry S. King and Co., a volume 
entitled Contemporary Evolution. This will be a 
review of the present course and tendency of 
philosophical speculation, scientific advance, and 
social and political change, in so far as they 
affect Christianity. It will also discuss the 
probable effects upon the Church and society 
generally of the further continuation of the pro¬ 
cess of evolution. In addition it touches on the 
effect which may hereafter be produced on 
Christian art by the further evolution of Catholic 
opinion. 

Mr. Charles Duke Yonge, Regius Professor 
of Modern History in Queen’s College, Belfast, 
has in the press a Life of Marie Antoinette, Queen 
of France, which will be published in two volumes 
by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett. 

Lieutenant-Colonel C. T. Wilson has in the 

$ ress a work entitled James the Second and the 
)uke of Berwick, which will be published during 
the coming season by Messrs. Henry S. King and 
Co. 

Under the title of Stray Studies in Italy and 
England, Mr. John Richard Green is about to 
publish a volume of essays, historical, social, and 
literary, contributed to various periodicals. The 
book will be shortly issued by Messrs. Macmillan 
and Co. 

The first of eight monthly books of George 
Eliot's new novel, Daniel Deronda: a Story of 
Modern English Life, will be published on 
February 1, under the title of “The Spoiled 
Child.” 

About my Fathers Business is the title of a 
collection of Essays by Mr. Thomas Archer, de¬ 
scriptive of the various charitable institutions of 
London, which will be published by Messrs. 
Henry S. King and Co. during the coming spring 
season. 

The same publishers will issue shortly Famines 
in India: their Causes and Possible Prevention, 
the essay which gained the Le Bas prize in 1875. 
It is from the pen of Mr. Arthur L. Williams, of 
Jesus College, Cambridge. 

We learn that Mr. M. E. Grant Duff’s papers 
on India, recently contributed to the Contemporary 
Review, will shortly be published in a volume by 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 

A third series of sermons preached in St. 
James’s Chapel, York Street, by the Rev. Stop- 


ford A. Brooke, is, we understand, now in pre¬ 
paration, and may be expected to appear some 
time during the spring season. 

Professor Brandenburg, of Dresden, formerly 
of Oxford, is engaged in translating into German 
the Book of Scottish Story, a selection of historical, 
traditionary, legendary, imaginary, and humorous 
tales by standard authors, edited by Mr. W. A. 
Clouston, and at present being issued in a popular 
serial form by the Edinburgh Publishing Company. 

Messrs. Henry S. King & Co. are also pre¬ 
paring a new edition of Professor T. II. Kibofs 
English Psychology, corrected and revised from the 
latest extended and improved French edition. 

Among the novels which Messrs. Henry S. King 
and Co. will publish during the next two months 
are Ida Craven, by Mrs. li. M. Cadell, the scene 
of which is laid in India, and the action take- 
place in Anglo-Indian society; and My Sister 
Rosalind, by the author of Christina North. 

Scientific activity as displayed in the forma¬ 
tion of new societies is not confined to England, 
and during the years 1874 and 1875 several fresh 
associations of foreign scientific men have started 
into being. The Adriatic Society of the Natural 
Sciences was formed at Trieste in the early part 
of 1874 with a list of about 200 members. The 
sciences cultivated by the society ate set forth in 
the following seven divisions:—1, Chemistry; 
2, Physics and Meteorology; 3, Physical Geo¬ 
graphy ; 4, Mineralogy, Geology, and Palaeonto¬ 
logy ; 5, Botany; 0, Zoology; 7, Anthropology. 
A monthly bulletin is published, and the Presi¬ 
dent is Signor Muzio de’ Tommasiui. The Tuscan 
Society of the Natural Sciences was formed in 
1874, at Pisa, with Professor G. Moneghiui as 
President, and two handsomely printed parts ot 
Atti have been published during the past year. 
The new Geological Society of Belgium, which 
holds its meetings at Liege, has lately issued the 
first volume of its Annates. Professor de liou- 
inclr, who was awarded the Wollaston Gold Medal 
by our Geological Society last year, is the Presi¬ 
dent. The Viceroy of Egypt has taken under his 
protection the Khedival Society of Geography, 
which was founded at Cairo in June last. Ik. 
Schweinfurth is the President, and the chief 
object of tho society is the encouragement of n 
knowledge of unexplored or little-known countries 
of Africa. 

We hear continually a wrong pronunciation of 
the Drocshout portrait of Shakspere. The word 
is Dutch, and should be pronounced Droos (like 
ooze), howt (like shout). Droes means a giant, 
hout means wood, timber, as Hexham says. 

We are glad to note that a second edition of 
Prof. Edward Dowden’s Shakspere : A Study o) 
his Mind and Art will lie published immediate.; 
by Messrs. Henry S. King and Co. 

We understand that a new and corrected 
edition of The Autobiography and other Memon«U 
of Mrs. Gilbert, the first edition of which was 
published about a year and a half ago, is in tlk 
press, and will shortly he issued by Messrs. He ur . 1 
S. King and Co. 

The Rev. Charles Daniel Dance, mission priest 
in the Diocese of Guiana, will shortly public > 
through the same firm, a work entitled Recolh'- 
tions of Four Years' Residence in Venezuela. 
will be illustrated, and will contain a map ol tne 
Republic. 

Wanted from Spain the copy of the first fob” 
of Shakspere, bound in yellow silk, and fab ® 
corrections and notes in a contemporary nan 
which Sefior Gayangos saw, when a young niam 
in the library of a descendant of Gondomar, 1 
Spanish ambassador here at the time. j 

also, all the letters of that ambassador 
touching on the literature and drama of 1 
period, together with the English MSS. of wntr 
his secretarv speaks. That well-known 
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sperian amateur and patron of art, Mr. F. W. 
( owns, has bad piles of the ambassador's letters 
Misted out and copied, every one of them, down 
to iiia invitations to supper and his answers to 
thdu; but,alas! no reference even to Shakspere 
,■! the drama has yet turned up. May Mr. 
Ci-ens persevering search soon meet with a better 
reward! 

Ms. Henby Cromie, of Cheltenham, has kindly 
volunteered to copy and edit for the Chaucer 
Srietvthe late Sir Thomas Phillipps’s MS. of 
Ilocclere's Minor Poems, which contains the only 
known English copy of Chaucer’s “Mother of 
God. 1 It is the MS. which formerly belonged 
to George Mason, and from which he printed half 
a dozen poems in 1706. Mr. Crornie will also 
copy for the Early English Text Society the late 
Sir T. Phillipps's MS. of the “ Pistyl of Sweet 
Saane 1 (Sasaunah of the Apocrypha) for Dr. J. 
.V. H. Murray's parallel-text or collated edition of 
the poem. 

Me. R. II. IIorne, who proposes to leave Eng¬ 
land in March, will he accompanied in his 
American tour by Mr. S. R. Townshend Mayer, 
bli’.or of the St. James's Magazine. Sir. Horne's 
programme comprises seven Lectures, three of 
which are entitled “ Portraits from Memory of 
Wehrities I have known ; "his recollections going 
hick to Nelson, Keats, Kemble, and Cowper. The 
others have been delivered at St. George's Hull, 
me Philosophical Institute, Edinburgh, and in 
.Melbourne and Sydney, at various times during 
the last twenty years. 

Mr, RrsKis has issued an invitation to all per¬ 
son! “who have any regard” for him or his 
writings, to sign a petition to Parliament to pre¬ 
vent the extension of railroads across the Lake 
country. It appears that longing eyes have been 
fasthy those who desire to develop the material, 
awl especially the mineral, resources of the dis¬ 
trict, upon the route which passes through Amble- 
side to Keswick. The ostensible reason assigned 
is to bring the most attractive parts of Westmore¬ 
land within reach of the tourist, who now has to 
walk long distances or go to the expense of hiring 
a tap. Cut behind this the author of Modern 
Painter) detects, and no doubt rightly, the in¬ 
tention of converting these pleasant places of rest 
into a mining region. 

Herk Ibsen, who is now residing at Munich, 
is engaged on a new satirical drama, of which the 
tnyme is taken from the life of to-day. The last 
edition of his lyrical poems, which appeared at 
uristmas, is largely augmented by the addition 
of some important semi-political pieces. 

The Churchman states that the additions to 
Harvard College library have made it necessary 
to enlarge Gore llali, so that it may hold 
100,000 volumes. The plan of delivery used at 
the Boston Library will be adopted. 

Messes. Firkin Didot and Co. announce that 
the fourth and concluding volume of Paul La- 
vroix' studies on the Middle Ages will appear at 
tut end of the present year. It will be entitled 
l'i Sciences et les Lettres au Moyen Age et a 
1 fyoyua de la Renaissance. 

The edition of the latter part of the Malta- 
'iwi, not included in Tumour’s edition, which is 
prepared under the auspices of the Ceylon 
0«emmsnt, is satisfactorily progressing. The 
Tali text is to appear in Sinhalese characters, the 
“iitors being two excellent native scholars—viz., 
Suntasgala Hikkadua, the most distinguished 
bring member of the Buddhist Order of Mendi- 
«nta in Ceylon; and Batuwantudnwa, the leading 
Government pandit. The editors will add a 
translation into Sinhalese, and it is hoped that da 
Zoy-a Mudaliar, chief translator to Government, 
whise Report on the Temple libraries in Cevlon 
we noticed in a recent issue, will be able to add a 
translation into English. The text and the Sin- 
take i®wa of eight chapters are already printed, 


and two more are ready for press, the total num¬ 
ber of the unpublished chapters being sixty. As 
there are no works in India proper worthy to be 
called historical, this chronicle of the Kings of 
Ceylon, which is full of notices of South ludiau 
history, will he very valuable. 

On January 4 Monsieur Jules de Mohl, member 
of the Institute, and Professor of Persian at the 
College de France, died at Paris, aged seventy- 
six, after a long illness which, however, did not 
until lately prevent him from attending the rennet* 
of the Academy, where the writer lmd the plea¬ 
sure of meeting and conversing with him quite 
recently. M. Mohl was one of the first Orienta¬ 
lists in France, and although Persian was his 
special forte he was au admirable Arabic and 
Chinese scholar. Few men, except Silrestre de 
Sacv, have done so much to promote the study of 
Oriental languages, and the Sociote Asiatique, of 
which he was almost the raison (Petre, loses in him 
at once its head and its most experienced adminis¬ 
trative member. Jules de Mohl was of German 
extraction, but naturalised in France for more than 
thirty years. In 1644 he succeeded Emile Bur- 
nouf at the Aeademie des Inscriptions et des 
Belles Lettres, and in 1647 he was appointed to 
the chair of Persian at the College dc Prance, 
which he occupied until his death. M. Mohl has 
left behind him many important works, the chief 
of which, his magnificent and learned edition of 
the Persian historical epic, the Shdh-ndmah, 
with a translation and notes, is well known to 
every Orientalist. At the Academy, at the Societri 
Asiatique, and in private life, M. Mold's loss has 
left a blank which it is not easy to till. 

Other acquisitions to the Oriental MSS. in the 
British Museum besides those noted by us last 
week are:— 

Midrushim, or discourses (in Hebrew), by Ephraim 
ben Gershon, the physician of Negroponte; composed 
in the year 5215 (a.d. 1455), supposed to be auto¬ 
graph. 

Dictionnairc Tamoul-Franfais et Frattfais-Turnout, 
par le Rev. Fere Constant Joseph lieschi. 1744. 

A Buddhistic work, Pali, in Cingalese character. 

Al-Sullam, a collection of treatises on Coptic gram¬ 
mar and vocabulary, a.m. 1519 (a.d. 1803); besides 
many detachod portions of tho Scriptures, Canons of 
the Church, Lessons for tho feast days of the Coptic 
year, Orders of Consecration, &e., in Coptic and 
Arabic, dating from the thirteenth down to the pre¬ 
sent century. 

Among the newly added Persian MSS. are:— 

Zafar-Kumah, a History of Timur, by Sharaf ud- 
Din Yardi; with miniatures and illuminated borders. 
A.u. 959 (a.d. 1552). 

Durrah i Niidiruh, a History of Nadir Shah, by 
Muhammad Mahdi. 19 IU century. 

Biographical notices on Path ‘Ali .Shall and his 
children, by Fazl-Ullah ul-Husaiui of Shiraz, 19 ,h 
century. 

Safa hat dl- Uns, Lives of tho Saints by Jumi. Agrab, 
tho 49 lb year of Akbar (a.d. 1003). 

Khautsah, or the five poems of Nizami, with minia¬ 
tures. 1 G lh century. 

Tho Masnawi of Jalal ud-Din Rumi. a.h. 982 (a.d. 
1574). 

Kulliggut, or complete works of .Sa'di, with illu¬ 
minated borders and miniatures. 15 ,b century. 

Yusuf u Zalikha and Subhat ul-Abriir, Poems by 
Jumi. 

Mahhub id-Kutid, a work on morals and good 
manners, with numerous anecdotes by Barkwurdar 
Turkoman, with miniatures, a.u. 1220 (a.d. 1806). 

An allium containing eulligraphic specimens of 
various Persian penmen of the 17 th and 18“* centuries, 
with a great variety of choice miniatures in tho Persian 
and Indian styles. 

• 

Among the Turkish manuscripts are these addi¬ 
tions :— 

Iskcnder-Fameh, a poem on the legend of Alexander, 
by Ahmedi (a.h. 1252, a.d. 1837); and Luihah of 
Tatarjik-Zadeh ‘ Abdullah, or suggestions for the 
better government of tho Empire, especially for the 
reform of the Array and Navy, written by dosiro of 
Sultan Salim B, Mustafa. 19“' century. 


An Ethiopic version of the Psalms, and a Cingalese 
work “ Ahinckam,” an account of Buddha's abandon¬ 
ment of the world, also require mention; togothor 
witli the letter addressed by the Samaritans of Nublous 
to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, which is written in 
Samaritan and Arabic. 

Mr. II. Courtuope Bowen, English master 
at the middle-class schools, Cowper Street, has 
prepared, and will shortly publish, through Messrs. 
Henry S. King and Co., a work entitled Studies 
in English fur the Use of Schools. This is a vo¬ 
lume of extracts of both verse and prose selected 
from the best passages of the best English writers, 
which are illustrated, but not overloaded, with 
critical notes. Each extract is prefaced by a few 
lines intended to guide the pupil to an accurate 
judgment on the position of the author in our 
literature. 


OBITUARY. 

Amrhuley, Viscount, at Ravenscourt. January 9, apod 33. 
Davenport, S. T., at Islington, January 7, nged 54. [Finan¬ 
cial Oflieorof the* Society o£ Arts, with which he had been 
connected for 33 years.] 
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Boddam-Whctham, J. W. Pearls of the Pacific. Hurst k 
Blackett. 15*. 

CoppKK, F. Olivier, pot”me. Paris : Lemerre. 2 fr. 

Emerson, R. W. Letters and Social Aims. Chatto & Windus. 
7* lid. 

Grotb. the late George. Fragments on Ethical Subjects ; being 
a Selection from his PcF-tu muons Papcvs. Murray, lx . lid . 
Sen art, E. Essui sur la Lugondc du Buddha, son curacttie et 
bes origines. Paris : Leroux. 12 lr. 

'Ihcology. 

Kuknex. A. De Profcten en de Profctie onder Israel. 2. Decl. 
Leiden: Engels. 

History. 

Billaui.t de C.fiRAixviLLE, A. E. Histoire de Louis-Philippe. 
T. 3. Puris : Chaix. 

Dorn, B. Cospiu. Leber die Eiufiille der alten Russcn in 
Tabaristan. St. Petersburg. 13#. id . 

Radl'LPhi de Coggeshall Chronicon Anglicauum. Ed. J. 
Stevenson. Rolls Series. 10.«. 

ToriX. II. Louis XIII. et Richelieu, etude historique accom- 
pngnOc des lettres inedites du roi au Cardinal de Richelieu. 
Paris: Didier. 7fr.50c. 

Whkki.hr, J. Talboys. The History of India. Vol. IV. 
Part 1. India under Mussulman Rule. TrUbncr. 14#. 

Physical Science. 

Hass all, A. H. Food ; its adulterations, and the methods for 
their detection. Longmans. 24#. 

Philology. 

Avtel et Mirabel u. Elie de Saint Gille. Zwei alt francos. 
Heldengedichte, hrsg. v. W. Focrster. l.Thl. Heilbronn : 
Henuiger. 9 M. 

Garcix dk Tassy. La Langue et la Literature hindoustanics 
en 1875. Paris : Maisonneuve. 4 fr. 

Lexormant, F. Les Prineii>es de Comparaison de l’Accadiep 
et des langues touraniennes. Paris: Muisouneuvc 
1 fr. 50 c. 

Levy, J. Neuliebruisclies n. chaldiiisches Wdrterbuch Ub. 
Talmudim u. Midraschim. 4. Lfg. Leipzig : Brockhaus. 
G M. 

Schiefxer, A. MaliAkdtjiljana n. Kdnig Tschanda-Prudjota. 
St. Petersburg. 2#. 


C ORRESPONDENCE. 

“ KINO HENRY Yin.” AND THE ORDEAL BY METRE. 

Holmwood, Henley-on-Thames : January 10,187(1. 

The courtesy with which Mr. Furnivall has re¬ 
ferred to my critical studies in the field of 
Elizabethan poetry seems to me to claim such 
recognition at my hands as may be implied by 
the infraction of a rule which I find it generally 
necessary to observe ; the rule which warns us to 
refrain from answering the answers, criticising the 
criticisms, and commenting on the commentaries 
which any work or word of our own may have 
elicited from others. Nob only a conviction of the 
wisdom of this rule, but a deep sense of my own 
inadequacy to contend with the neo-Shaksperian 
schoolof commentators on their own peculiar groimd 
of metre, withholds me on principle from entering 
into any debate which turns upon a question of 
verbal music—the harmonies or the melodies of 
verse. Upon this subject L\vquld not presume to 
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join isauo with judges who claim to speak “ aa 
Having authority, ami not as the scribes." Of 
word-music, the technical quality of metre, tha 
executive secret and inner method of the poetic 
art, it is admittedly for scholiasts alone to judge ; 
and their teaching is undoubtedly not as that 
of the scribes or poets. But without touching on 
matters too higli for me I may take leave to 
observe that out of twenty-two different words 
cited by Mr. Fund vail as instances of the 
triple terminations so incessant in the verse of 
Fletcher and his followers, at least ten have 
not triple endings, but double; an eleventh 
word, cardinal, is, at least as often and as pro¬ 
perly, the metrical equivalent of a dissyllable as 
of a trisyllable in the tragic verse of our poets 
from Shakspere to Shelley, and again, in the 
Quern Mary of the illustrious living poet whom 
Mr. Furnivall has repeatedly shown that he re¬ 
gards as the final authority and embodied court 
of appeal on all questions of dramatic art and 
style. But the words emperor, pitying, Christians, 
ignorance, difference, Katharine, murmurers, virtu¬ 
ous, and slavery, have been reckoned in verse as 
dissyllables, and the word notorious as a trisyllable, 
at least from the time of Spenser; every poet then 
or since who violates this rule must do so in 
defiance of an established law of nature for the 
sake of some especial and exceptional effect. Of the 
eleven remaining examples, some, if not all 
(as “ gentlemen ” for instance), are words which 
Shakspere would no more have scrupled to use at 
the end of a line as equivalent to a dissyllable in 
the last foot, than would Fletcher himse'lf or any 
other poet of the time. Thus my “ glaring mis¬ 
statement of fact” resolves itself after all into a 
glaring misconception of quantity on the part of 
Mr. Furnivall, whose deep readings in Chaucer 
and earlier English poetry—a field in which 
,1 should not dream of ottering to contend with 
him on any point of verbal erudition, but con¬ 
tent myself with paying tribute to the ardent 
nnd assiduous energy which has turned to such 
fruitful profit the researches of his learning and 
his devotion—have not, it seems, afforded him the 
training which might enable a man to pronounce 
judgment on the finer aud freer quality, the licence 
that modifies the law and the law that underlies 
the licence of dramatic verse. 

The question upon which I have for once entered 
is not, it will be observed, a question of ear but of 
fingers; it is a question of numbers, not in the poetic 
or musical sense of the word, but in the scholastic or 
arithmetical sense; and feeble and faltering as I am 
but too well aware that my steps must be on 
this (hallowed ground of the scholiasts, I yet 
flatter myself that on this one occasion I have 
worked out aright the sum proposed to me, con¬ 
futed the miscalculations and corrected the false 
quantities of my respected adversary. But in any 
case I do not intend again to venture on a line of 
argument in which I feel myself reduced to the 
level of Crabbe's schoolboy (not, alas! Mac¬ 
aulay’s) ; 

Your fingers, idiot! ’ ‘ What, of both my hands ?”’ 
A dunce like myself, who measures verse, 
whether in his reading or writing lesson, by ear 
and not by finger, is naturally compelled to sit 
down (if ho can) on the lowest form among boys 
who get up their Euclid by the simple process of 
committing it to memory ; for it must by this time 
be known even to the poor votaries of an inferior 
form of speech, who believe that verse (the lower 
form) is distinguished from prose (the higher 
form) by the faculty of song or verbal music, and 
who are led by the ear (like the animals they most 
resemble) to persist in their preference for the 
lower form over the higher on this most in¬ 
adequate and absurd account—even to sense, I say 
it must be notorious that a grand jury of Par¬ 
nassian pedagogues has established as a primary 
axiom or postulate that verse, or the music of cor- 
responsive words, in common, I presume, with 
the other kind of music, does not appeal to 
the ear, but to the fingers; and by the fingers 
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only, and in no case by the car,’can it bo judged. 
Deeply conscious of my own inability to grapple on 
this ground with anv champion of the arithmetical 
school, I will merely remark that the fresh point 
made against me (in his own estimation) by Mr. 
Furnivall is one never started or suggested, us far 
as I remember, by Mr. Spedding, with whose 
views alone 1 was concerned when writing 
my notes on the text of King Henri/ VIII. 
The occurrence hero aud there of a full super¬ 
fluous syllable such as lords, out, or months, 
at the end of a lino, is assuredly one of the notes 
of Fletcher's habitual style which are patent 
to the eye and obvious to the ear of a tiro; but it 
is one which claims no special discussion apart 
from the general question of style raised by Mr. 
Spudding; whose positions I frankly admit that I 
cannot claim to have disproved, and that for the 
best of all reasons—he has proved nothing. Where 
there is no proof there can be no disproof. What 
he has done, and done with equal ability and 
modesty, is this. lie has recapitulated and classi¬ 
fied the apparent reasons for suspecting the part¬ 
nership of Fletcher, aud has thus supplied us with 
the only grounds on which his conclusion may 
be accepted or rejected after due balance of all 
counter considerations which may be set against 
these. To Mr. Furnivall these grounds seem 
on the whole adequate to support that conclusion ; 
to me they seem on the whole inadequate; and 
there the matter must remain. Of evidence there 
is here no more than is conveyed by the sub¬ 
sequent assertion that Fletcher was the author of 
the most famous passage in the Maid's Tragedy. 
In any case, his power to accomplish even so ex¬ 
quisite a piece of tender fancy and melody would 
no more prove his ability to achieve such a sample 
of tragic work as the death scene of Katharine 
than his pictures of the dying Polyxena and 
Macaria prove the ability of Euripides to have 
written the closing scenes of the Antigone. 
But as it is, even Mr. Furnivall, who as¬ 
suredly will never fail in any undertaking 
for lack of confidence, cannot possibly be more 
confident that the lines he cites are the work of 
Fletcher than I am confident that they are not. 
My reasons for assigning them to Beaumont may 
be gathered at a glance by any student of their 
works who refers to my article on the subject in 
the new issue of the Encyclopaedia llrilanniea ; 
but being unable to speak on such matters, like 
Mr. Furnivall, with the authority of a scholiast, 
I forbear from the indiscretion of meeting with a 
counter assurance his positive assertion that 
“ Fletcher did ” write them, and am, as he must 
be, content to leave each reader to decide for him¬ 
self whether he prefers to abide by Mr. Furnivall's 
conviction or by mine on a technical question of 
poetic style and Elizabethan scholarship. 

One word more, and I close a letter which has 
already overgrown the limits designed for it. Mr. 
Furnivall taxes me with an attempt to overthrow 
the established order of Shakspere’s plays, which, 
according to him, is as firmly settled as the order 
of letters in the alphabet. In my humble opinion 
this is not, and never can be, the case; but how¬ 
ever that may be, the hastiest reader of my notes 
on the subject might not unreasonably have been 
expected to bear in mind that from the very begin¬ 
ning I have again and again repudiated all purpose 
or pretension to do or attempt anything of the 
kind. It should seem then but useless waste of 
words to reiterate once again the assurance that 
my object was not to prove or disprove, set up or 
upset, any theory whatever concerning the dates 
of Shakspere’s plays, but simply to divide and 
combine them dv rule of poetic order, not by- 
date of actual succession. In the teeth of this 
protest, with the disclaimer of any such object 
staring him in the face from every other page of 
my essay, Mr. Furnivall charges me with “ trying 
to put ” a particular play “ up to 1590 or there¬ 
abouts.” Whether it was written then or twenty 
years later, in the last year of Shakspere's life, is 
a matter of no moment or significance whatever 
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to the argument of my Study. It is a notoiiou, 
truism, long since worn threadbare, omnibus tt 
lippis notum ct Umsoribus, that we cannot 
salely presume to determine bv mere evideuco 
of style the actual date of anv single work 
by a great master. To a probable or'plausible 
conclusion we may be guided by such evidence; 
to a certitude we never can be. In the later 
works of painters as of poets, we find sometime 
a recrudescence of their early style which would 
induce us, could we trust ior guidance to this 
facile and fallacious clue, to assign for them au 
earlier date than we should ascribe to the 
works of many intervening years, which did 
actually precede them in order of production. 1 
have elsewhere noted a singular and memorable 
instance in the works of a painter not the least 
eminent among the masters of the early Florentine 
| school. From the later poems of Byron,’and from the 
later poems of Mr. Tennyson, two workmen who 
perhaps have not a single quality in common, it 
would be equally easy to cite examples of work 
which no student, judging by internal evidence, 
could hesitate in assigning to the earlier period of 
either. The same might probably be said of many 
others as eminent as these; but I take the first 
two famous names that suggest themselves by 
way of example. It may be for the better, it 
may be for the worse, and it may possibly be 
neither for the worse nor for the better, that such 
exceptional poems or pictures differ from the 
artist’s general work of the same date; the pal¬ 
pable fact that they do so vary in style from the 
average standard of their period is sufficient to 
establish uiy ease, and to confute the learned or 
unlearned presumption which would take upon 
itself, on the strength of internal evidence, to lay 
down the law as to the actual dates, or the suc¬ 
cessive composition and production of SM;- 
spere's plays. What I desire to do and design 
to attempt is a work which has nothing in com¬ 
mon with the peremptory pretensions of commen¬ 
tators who seek, by dint of positive assertion or 
endless wrangling, to establish, as matter of creed, 
what can never be more than matter of opinion; 
it is to arrange in their several classes the plays ot 
Shakspere according to their order of poetry, not 
according to their rate of succession ; to rank them 
by rule of kind, not by computation of priority; 
to take count of them by style and not by date. 
This may be a futile, an overweening, nnd un¬ 
profitable project; but, rational or irrational, hope¬ 
ful or hopeless, it has no more to do with questions 
of disputed chronology than the secret of metrical 
harmony or melody has to do with the casting up 
of figures or the counting out of syllables. 

A. C. Swinburne. 

P.S.—As it may perhaps be, after all, necessary 
to guard against fresh misconception, and as I do 
not wish to be drawn back into any further 
debate on this matter, I add yet a line of explana¬ 
tion which may possibly seem called for by cer¬ 
tain expressions of my own. A rapid reader might 
at first sight excusably think that the exposition 
which has just been offered of my purpose is in¬ 
consistent with the terms employed in my essay 
as to the place of King Henry VIII. among the 
works of its author: as where I say that it is 
not “ns yet ” a perfect example of his second man¬ 
ner, that the crowning work of his second perw 
was yet to come, and so forth. By such phrae« 
ns these it may. plausibly be objected, I do then 
assume the fact of its earlier date, whether m in¬ 
or any neighbour year. But this apparent inac¬ 
curacy or literal incongruity will be seen to imP.^ 
no real inconsistency or incoherence of view, n 
be remembered that I am compelled, as it were, . 
the nature of my design to assume in passing, lot 
the sake of convenience, that works ot the saint 
class and composed in the same style belong * 
the same stage or period; although, as I h ave a 
mitted, their actual dates of birth should pro' 
to be twenty years apart. This play, for insta [ c ’ 
even could it (as it cannot) be shown to Ioe 
work of Shakspere’s last period, would not be o 
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whit the more a typical example of that period, but 
wadd remain as it is a characteristic example of the 
rhetorical manner peculiar to the earlier works of his 
B«id stage. To that second period I therefore 
ucribeit, subject to the possible future correction 
of fcctaas yet unverified, and which, if they were 
esahlished to-morrow on proofs the most irre- 
fiagaUe, would in no degree affect the soundness 
or onsoundness of a critical process which aims at 
separating and rearranging the works of Shak- 
spere into periods to be measured by aesthetic in 
place of chronological divisions. Were King 
Henry VIII. proved to be, indeed, one .of the 
latest works of Shakspere, we should find in it at 
once a singular parallel and a singular contrast to 
the last dramatic work of another great national 
poet; for it would then be as evident that Shak¬ 
spere had in his last play fallen back from the final 
height of his tragic style upon the comparatively 
immature, tentative, adolescent manner of his 
earlier labours in the field of national or historical 
tragedy; as it is now evident that Corneille, 
in one of his last works for the stage, in 
the admirable love-scene of Cupid and Psyche, 
which lightens with the reflection of its loveliness 
the lyric drama in which the old master of heroic 
tajwly joined hands with the one dramatic poet 
greater than himself whom France had produced 
before the days of our fathers, had ghaken himself 
clear of all senile encumbrance and risen far above 
the style of his final period to the full height of 
the years in which his young genius found perfect 
play for the force and freedom of its flight. But 
m any case King Henry VIII. no more belongs 
to the same period as Othello, or to the same 
period taCymbeline —in other words, it is no more 
t<f be taken as a type or representative instance of 
the style proper to either of these periods—than 
Ptydt belongs, as a typical example of style, to 
the period of decline which produced Agtsxlas and 
Pulchirit, Othon and Surena. 


m BRUISE QUARTERLY REVIEW ” AMD MR. 

SPENCER. 

London : January 11, 1876. 

Allow me to warn those readers of the British 
Quarterly Rniew who see the Academy, against 
a senoiisly wrong impression conveyed by the 
first article in its current number. 

It is now five-and-twenty years since the pub¬ 
lication ot Social Statics. When the first English 
edition was exhausted, the demand not then pro- 
to pay for another English edition, I im¬ 
ported, nom time to time, supplies of the Ameri- 
Te P I “. t ' This reprint, with my consent, was 
published in the United States some ten years ago. 
onll adhenng to the leading ideas of the work, 
though not to all applications of them, I did 
Dot , y 19 * 1 to suppress it; and thought that a 
p reiato ry caution would prevent too strict an in¬ 
terpretation of its contents, and would suffice 
unm the time came when I anticipated dealing 
airesk with the whole subject from the Evolution 
point of view. J 

• P re face to the American edition, as the 
C0 P ies show, it is said that the author 
* 1? understood that the reprint “ must 
oe Wien as a literal expression of his present 
****:> that the general theory had “ under- 

Pffle in his mind considerable further development 
tod some accompanying modifications.” Two 
waptere were specially named as requiring quali¬ 
fications which “would alter somewhat their 
logical aspects; * and it was remarked, concerning 
otber parts, that there needed greater recognition 
of the “relative goodness” of many institutions 
which have no claims to “ absolute goodness.” 

It never occurred to me that after this intima¬ 
tion, sny ordinary reader, much less a reviewer, 
wodd take all he round without making allowance. 
Las still did I anticipate that a reviewer would 
delineate, and quote room, the chapters named 
u specially needing modifications of statement. 


Least of all, after implying in the Study of Soci¬ 
ology some marked changes of opinion,did I think it 
possible that a reviewer, having both works before 
him, would describe and criticise the earlier view 
and wholly ignore the later. 

Herbert Spencer. 


“ the flamenb at their service qhaxnt.” 

Eton College : January 10, 1876. 

So many persons have lately been reading Mil¬ 
ton’s “ Hymn on the Nativity,” that I venture to 
suggest to you a new interpretation of some well- 
known lines in it. 

# Lines 192-6 run thus:— 

“ In urns and altars round 
A drear and dying sound 
Affrights the flamens at their service quaint ; 

And the chill marble seems to sweat 

Whilo each peculiar power forgoes his wontod Beat.” 

The word quaint must have puzzled many 
readers of this passage. In Milton’s time it did 
not, I believe, bear the meaning of strange, 
peculiar, which it bears now. Wedgwood 
explains it “ Coint, neat, fine, dainty trim,” and 
continues, “ uncouth is the opposite of quaint — 
awkward, revolting, displeasing; ” and Schmidt, in 
his Shakespeare-Lexicon, writes of it “ fine, neat, 
pretty, pleasing.” 

None of these meanings suit the passage in 
Milton. I would suggest, therefore, that it is the 
participle of quench, and means extinguished. The 
“ service quaint ” is the sudden extinguishing of 
the fire on the “ altars round.” 

So .Ov. Fast, ii., 711:— 

“ Ecce nefas visu, mediis altaribus anguis 
Exit, tt extinctis ignibus exta rapit.” 

This meaning becomes almost certain on com¬ 
paring Chaucer’s Knightes Tale:— 

“ The fyres bren upon the auter eleer 
While Emeleye was in hire preyer ; 

But sodeinly echo saugh a siglite queynt 
For right anon on of the fyres queynt 
And quyked agayn, and after that anon 
The other fyr was queynt and al agon; 

And as it queynt it made a whistelyng 
As doth a wete brend in his brennyng. 

And on the brendes end out ran anoon 
As it were bloody dropcs many oon.” 

It must be remarked that in this passage queynt 
appears also in the sense of strange, which is not 
found in Shakspere. Oscar Browning. 


THE NORTHUMBRIAN “ BURR ” OR “ CRHOUP.” 

Kensington : January 9,1876. 

The Northumbrian “ burr ” or “ erhoup ” con¬ 
sists in a trill of the uvula instead of the tip of 
the tongue, or instead of an absence of trill. It 
is essentially the same as the French r grasseyt, 
and it is very common in Germany, but unknown 
in Italy. In England it is very marked, but con¬ 
fined within extremely narrow limits. I under¬ 
stand, also, that there are three or four varieties 
of it, the strongest and roughest being in New¬ 
castle, where, at the end of words, as in bettor 
for better, it would seem to be complicated by the 
action of the lips. About Morpeth, I understand 
that it is finer, as if the vowel e i n then were sounded 
throughout in place of o in or. Still further 
north I understand it to be again different, and 
in Berwick to become quite the finest French 
sound. There are several varieties of the French 
r grasseyt even in France, one of them being a 
very bright metallic trill of the uvula, and anotner 
fine like the Berwick sound, and another more 
guttural like the German edition. I have heard 
Germans utter sprache in such a manner that it 
was difficult to distinguish the r from the ch. 
Those who have been in Holland know that schip 
sounds very like srip with this uvular r. 

The object of this letter is to request any 
Northumbrian to furnish me with the following 
particulars from personal knowledge, for use in the 


account of the mode in which all English dialects 
are now pronounced, which will form the fifth 
part of my Early English Pronunciation. I 
need hardly say that if any one fresh from the 
country, with an “ uncorrupted burr,” would favour 
me with a call (by appointment), so that I might 
actually hear it uttered, and thus better appreciate 
any information he might give, it would be of 
great service to me. The question iB one of much 
philological interest and wide ramifications which 
I cannot even indicate. 

I wish to know the exact boundaries of the burr 
or erhoup. That is, I want a list of frontier villages 
or towns, adjacent to each other, in one of which 
there is burr and in the other no burr. And in the 
case of no burr, I want to know whether there is 
a tip-tongue trill, or merely a tip-tongue “ rise,” 
which is not a trill, but a kind of imperfect d, 
which is a common substitute for r m many 
mouths, especially when final or before consonants. 
Distinguish by the terms “ burr,” “ no-burr,” 
“ trill,” “ rise.” In the burr distinguish “ rough,” 
“ labialised,” “ moderate,” “fine,” “gentle,” and, 
if possible, initial, medial, and final eflects. Any 
portion of this information, referring to any Bingle 
known and specified locality, will be of value; ny 
means of many informants 1 may be able to collect 
a tolerably complete account, and it is not to be 
expected that any one can tell me all, or nearly all, 
that I want to know. 

So far as I am at present aware, the following 
is the approximate boundary of the burr. The 
town and liberties of Berwick-upon-Tweed ; not a 
vestige of it in the Scotch county of Berwick, in 
which these are locally situate, nor in any part of 
Scotland, where the trill is. strong. Dr. Murray 
{Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotland, 
p. 87) makes the boundary then follow the Tweed, 
and lets the trill encroach on the burr along the 
line of the Cheviots, “ perhaps because many of 
the farmers and shepherds are of Scotch origin.? 
The vale of the Reed, though Northumbrian, has 
the trill, but no burr, till we reach Otterbum, 
near Elsdon, where it is marked. But I have 
some reason to suppose that even north of this, at 
Thropton, there is a trill, while two miles off, at 
Rothbury, the labialised burr is strong. The line 
must then nearly follow 4 the county boundary of 
Cumberland (where the tip of the tongue is gently 
trilled), and of Durham (where the nature of r is 
unknown to me). But in both North and South 
Shields (in different counties), though so close to 
the rough Newcastle burr, there is no burr, but at 
most, so far as I can understand, the “ rise.” 

Gan also any one help me with the Durham 
dialect ? with South Lincolnshire ? with North 
and South Northamptonshire and Bedfordshire? 
with Essex? with HertsP with East and AVest 
Sussex, and the boundary between them ? These 
present the chief uncertainties left. I have ma¬ 
terials from all these places, but want more, and 
especially vied voce instruction from persons who 
can pronounce the peculiar vowels and diphthongs 
and r’s correctly. Viva voce instruction lrom any 
place in England will be received with thankful¬ 
ness. As the work is promised for issue to the 
Early English Text Society at the close of 1876, 
early assistance will be very valuable. If any one 
would repeat this request in local papers I should 
be much obliged. Alexander J. Elli^. 


THE WOMEN OP SOPHOCLES. 

Balltol College, Oxford: January 10,1876. 

I see from a recent issue that Mr. Mahaffy’s 
Social Greece, which has already reached a second 
edition, is to be translated into French, that he 
has a primer on Life in Old Greece in the press, 
that he is going to lecture on his travels in Greece 
and publish the results, and give us a larger 
work on Greek literature. This is interesting 
and pleasant news. We all congratulate Mr. 
Mahaffy. 

But can we congratulate the readers who turn 
to Mm for ideas on Greek life, or those of whom 
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he writes, the poets and historians of Greece ? If 
any one gives me a photograph of a work of 
Phidias, however marred the work may be, neither 
Phidias nor I can complain—we see wbat there 
is to be seen. If, on the other hand, I get no pho¬ 
tograph, but only an inaccurate sketch, spoiled by 
the “ subjectivity of the artist,” Phidias and I 
are both sufferers. And I cannot help feeling that 
in many parts of his book Mr. Mahatfy does not 
give us photographs, but sketches, and these of no 
great accuracy in form or colour. 

It would take too long to follow him through 
his criticism of Homer and the Homeric hymns 
—whether the Ionic princesses became immoral 
owing to these hymns, or the hymns, especially 
that shocking one about Aphrodite and Anchises, 
were made to please the immoral tastes of these 
princesses, is not quite clear (pp. 52, 325 fn., 328) 
—or of Thucvdides, the “ surly,” “ sour,” “ dry,” 

“ misleading ” historian, who will not gossip and 
talk about Aspasia or of the character of Athena, 
which, with Dr. Hayman to hold his palette, Mr. 
Mahaffy puts in very black iudeed. Nor is it 
possible here to contest the amusing conclusions 
about Greek society; that Greek gentlemen 
were “ no gentlemen ” at all; and Greek 
ladies—well, in Attic times there were none! 
But I should like to say a word about Sophocles, 
or rather about the women of Sophocles. I, with 
many more, have always thought that in this 
great poet we have the perfect bloom of Attic 
art, and that in his Antigone and Electra are 
embodied two of the highest ideals of womanhood 
ever conceived by a human mind, or set forth in 
human speech. Yet, it seems, we were all wrong; 
these women are masculine, hard, coarse, degene¬ 
rate ; they furnish internal evidence that the 
scandalous stories hanging about the private life of 
Sophocles are only too true. If Mr. Mahaffy 
had to make his choice among the women of 
•Sophocles he would turn from these greater 
heroines to those of the second class—to Tecmessa, 
Dejanira, and the like, for these “are at least 
‘female-women.’” Y'es ! they are “female- 
women,” faithful, tender, loving, devoted; all that 
Mr. Mahaffy has to say in praise of them I 
will echo, and with addition. Nevertheless, I 
think you would find women as tender and gentle 
in any great dramatic writer, while we feel that 
Antigone and Electra stand alone, aloft in solitary 
grandeur. 

Why do we feel this ? Because the love which 
prompts the actions of Tecmessa and Dejanira 
is just the ordinary passion of men and women. 
It is (so the Greeks thought) a selfish feeling, 
centred in one person, which it is impossible 
that any other should share, and arising, it 
may be, out of the fancy of a moment, or the 
mere will of the stronger. But the love of 
Antigone and Electra is a love of kindred, bom 
in the blood, of sister for brother, and daughter 
for father; a love of the dead, faithful unto death. 
Defiant and uncompromising these maidens are, as 
becomes “ imperial votaresses; ” but are they 
without tenderness—Antigone, whose filial hands 
performed the last offices to father and mother 
after their terrible exit from life, and who looks 
forward, through death, to a loving welcome 
in the other world?—Electra, the nurse of her 
child-brother, the pathos of whose lamentation 
touches us across the ages ? Are they mascu¬ 
line, these hearts so full of womanhood that 
they go out beyond maidenly decorum in wail¬ 
ing over their unwedded childless lives ? YVell! 
but Antigone says nothing of her love for Haemon, 
and Electfc, in the moment of triumph, cries 
out naurov el trBereis 8m\ijv, though it is her 
mother who is being struck. In these features 
of the characters Mr. Mahaffy finds something 
masculine, coarse, and disagreeable- I cannot agree 
with him. So far from thinking Sophocles wrong 
in not making more of the love affair of Haemon 
and Antigone, I have always thought A. Bockh 
wrong in giving 1.672 of the Antigone to Antigone, 
Dot with the MSS. to Iamene. For the higher 


love is not to be confounded with the lower. I 
speak as a Greek would feel; yet even now, if we 
found a sister giving up the thought of marriage 
with one she loved in order to watch over a helpless 
brother, should we not say of such affection 
that it was something higher than “ the obvious 
human need ? ” And Antigone does more than 
this. Her brother is dead; the moral law is over¬ 
ruled by the civic; obedience to her affection in¬ 
volves the sacrifice of life; and she is left without 
earthly sympathy, alone in the dim twilight of 
an unrevealed future. Had she given up her prin¬ 
ciples she might have married Haemon, and “ lived 
happy ever after,” but she never thought of that. 
How different is the love of Haemon, whose 
“earthlier” passion leads him to attempt his father's 
life, and then in shame and remorse to take his 
own ! Y'et what a tribute to the nature of An¬ 
tigone is Haemon’s love and death! 


But at least Electra is coarse. Who can 
listen without a shudder while a daughter calls on 
a son to stab the common mother twice ? It is, 
indeed, a terrible moment. Passing from the 
deepest despair to the wildest joy—from the 
solemn dirge, 

Jj (juXrdrnv pvgpe'iov avdpamwv epoi 
ylfvxrjs ’O peorov Xourdv, 
to the dancing music of 

rnv 8’ fyw <re irpoicftdvgs 8e 
fikrdrqv e\av vp6<TOijnv — 

Electra at length beholds the consummation of 
her long hopes. The day of vengeance has come; 
on the stroke of Orestes it depends whether per¬ 
petual gloom shall enfold the house of the Atreidae, 
or gladness shall again dawn upon it. She hears 
the death-shriek of Glytaemnestra, as she heard the 
shriek of Agamemnon. “ Strike again," she cries, 
“ strike down the adulteress, the murderess, the 
mother of a bastard brood who eat the children’s 
bread. Strike again, it is the blow of divine justice; 
strike out the iniquity of years; avenge our lather's 
death, win back the inheritance of the house.” It 
is no longer Electra who speaks; it is the em¬ 
bodied Erinys of the race, exacting righteous ven¬ 
geance, and among the Greeks the Erinyes were 
women and napdevoi. It is a terrible moment, 
when any mortal spirit might fail without shame; 
but this noble heart fails not, even as it never 
failed in the long years of sorrow and expectation. 
If Electra is “ coarse,” then Love, and Duty, and 
Faith, and Truth, and Justice are coarse also. 

I have occupied, I fear, too much of your space. 
It is because I feel that Mr. Mahaliy’s work is and 
will be widely read, that I have ventured to point 
out what I believe to be a false conception of the 
greatest of Greek tragedians in some of the greatest 
of his characters. Evelyn Abbott. 


APPOINTMENTS POE NEXT WEEK. 


Satubday, Jan. 15, 3 p.m. 


Monday, Jan. 17, 


3 p.m. 
6 p.m. 


8 p.m. 


Phjslcal: “ On Recent Spectro¬ 
scopic Researches,” by J. Nor¬ 
man Lockyer ; Exhibition of 
Apparatus illustrating wave 
motion, by C. J. Woodward. 
Crystal Palace Concert (Prout's 
Maynifleut). 

Saturday Popular Concert, St. 

James’s Hall. 

Asiatic. 

London Institution : “ On Human 
Automatism,” XL, by Dr. W. B. 
Carpenter. 

Society of Arts : Cantor Lecture. 
British Architects: “On the Na¬ 
tional Safe Deposit Company's 
Premises,” by J. Whicheord. 

„ Monday Popular Concert. St. 
James’s Hall (Mdlle. Krebs, 
Mdme. Norman-Nuruda). 

Tuesday, Jon. 18, 3 p.m. Royal Institution : “ On the Clas¬ 

sification of the Vertebrated 
Animals,” by Prof. Garrod. 
Statistical. 

Civil Engineers : “ The Ventila¬ 
tion and Working of Railway 
Tunnels,” by G. j. Morrison. 
8.30 p.m. Zoological : Papers by Prof. Gar- 
rod, Messrs. E. R. Alston, E. A. 
Liardet, E. A. Sckiifer and D. 
Y. Williams, and the Hon. W. 
H. Drummond. 


7.45 p m. 
8 p.m. 


Wednesday, Jan. 39, 7 p.m. Meteorological: Annual General 

Meeting. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts. Geological. 

„ Archaeological Association. 
Thursday, Jan. 20, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “On the Che- 
mistry of the Non-MetaIlk: 
Elements,” by Frof. Gladstone. 

7 p.m. Numismatic. 

8 p.m. Linnean. Chemical. 

8.30 p.m. Royal. Antiquaries. 

Friday, Jan. 21, 8 p.m. Philological: “ On Persian Pho¬ 

netics.” by Prof. Riou. 

„ Society of Arts : Spec ial Lectnre. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution : “ The Optical 

Deportment of the Atmosphere 
in relation to the Phenomena 
of Putrefaction,” by Prof. Tyn¬ 
dall. 


SCIENCE. 

The Elements of the Psychology of Cogni¬ 
tion. By Robert Jardine, B.D., D.Sc., 
Principal of the General Assembly's Col- 
lege, Calcutta. (London : Macmillan & 
Co., 1874.) 

This is not nearly such a bad book as one 
might be led to surmise by the title, and 
even by the perusal of the first sixty pages. 
The old landmarks of what used to be called 
philosophical sciences are becoming so 
rapidly obliterated that the division into 
logic, metaphysics, and ethics, which satis¬ 
fied earlier generations, is almost obsolete 
and seems quite inadequate to the parvenu 
speculation of the day. Everything philo¬ 
sophical is on the way of being swallowed 
np in the body either of mental or of social 
science. Ethics and logic must hide their 
diminished heads under the cover of socio- 
logy and psychology respectively. Tm 
command has gone forth. Either be a psy¬ 
chologist, or sociologist, or presume not to 
philosophise. This uncertainty about the 
boundaries of these branches of science is 
the best excuse for Dr. Jardine calling this 
book the “ Psychology of Cognition.” For, 
barring a little in the first chapter which is 
purely physiological (and where the author 
is evidently walking by the aid of a borrowed 
staff), and somewhat in the third chapter 
which is psychological in the older 
sense of the word, the book is in c 
main the treatment of a logical problem— 
the origin of knowledge, and the processes 
by which it reaches concatenation and 
completeness. From the tone of seve 
passages in the book, where the mere logician 
is severely contrasted with that perfect type, 
the psychologist, it may be infeiTed (i ^ 
be not a “ reasoning simulating inference ) 
that Mr. Jardine has suffered from the disci¬ 
pline of the straitest sect of formal logiCj 
But after all, logic is not entirely in the gau 
of formalism ; and questions as to the 0 
and Why of knowledge from its simplest w 
its most complex results need not be thrown 
into the already overcrowded purlieus 
psychology. Perhaps Comte was in 
right when he denied the possibility o su 
a science altogether. Certainly it , 

be no better than an ingenious but ai i c 

combination of logic and physiology. 

__„n e — „ of the stolen 


time to call for a restitution of the 
plumes, and let each department keep 1 
own in future. So much may be said, par 
by way of criticising, and partly by 
apologising for, the title of the wor' > 
the same excuses do not apply to the 

the cover the 


the same excuses 
binder, who has affixed to 

words “ Elements of Psychology. . • 

The book is intended for students g 1 
ning their philosophical studies; and 
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persons it seems as if it ought to be a very 
useful manual and propaedeutic. It is free 
from prolixity, and yet the exposition is far 
boa being contracted into enigmatic brevity: 
there is abundance of information about 
oiser ways of putting the subject, and yet the 
author is not a mere machinist of inverted 
commas,but a rationed critic who can turn out 
a fresh side of an old subject, and who has 
largely thought out for himself the pros and 
ms of what he reads. The second chapter 
is devoted to an account of the theories of 
what the Scotch school call Perception, as 
held by Descartes, Locke, Reid, and other 
English writers: and it is, so far as it goes, 
a fair and intelligible account, and accom¬ 
panied with many acute and suggestive re¬ 
marks. Of the other three chapters the 
first gives an analysis of the processes which 
translate mere sensations into perceptions of 
objects, or make what is called an external 
world: the third describes the associations 
formed by the representations thus gained 
in the mental world of imagination: and 
the fourth explains how our initial percep¬ 
tions and representations are fixed, and per¬ 
fected, and connected—in other words, gives 
a theory of predication and inference. The 
chapter on representation ramblos here and 
there: it is, for instance, scarcely necessary 
to inform the student that— 

“ A regard to usefulness and stability, therefore, 
ought to govern the architect in deciding upon 
the principal parts of the building; these quali¬ 
ties being secured, the imagination is at liberty to 
add such lines and figures of beauty as may seem 
soiubfe. The art of the architect at different 
times has Invented a considerable variety of style 
in the structure and ornamentation of buildings, 
for a description of which we must refer the 
reader who fishes to pursue the Bubject to the 
numerom works of professional men who have 
devoted themselves to the subject.” 

If this be psychology, then it becomes, like 
“ inductive logic,” an introduction to the 
circle of the sciences. Some of the criticisms, 
as that “ the word idea compelled Berkeley 
to hold that it exists only in a miud,” are 
but approximately correct: the distinction 
between objective and external does not seem 
to be always consistently kept up ; and the 
extinction between inference and classifica- 
tory processes pretending to be inference 
ooks more subtle than solid. Mr. Jardine, 
i may be added, refuses to be confined to the 
ormulae of any school; bat he frequently 
S j 0WS i o- rcmai 'ks that he is more on the 
' e o Sir W. Hamilton than of his oppo- 
nen . He look s upon Mill, indeed, as a 
C"np aeus of that phenomenalist psycho- 
ogy which it ia the aim of the present work 
> correct and supplement. And it shows 
P* cotlxa go to declare that the distinction 
f we ® n an associational and an intuitive 
5 0(1 °I psychology is a false one. 

W. Wallace. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

ZOOLOGY. 

(Imfcntion of Bats. — In the Annals and 
Mnittatu of Natural History for November, Mr. 
G. E. Dobson gives a conspectus of the divisions of 
the older Cheiroptera, arranged according to what 
le believes to be their natural affinities. He re- 
weuissthe two sub-orders usually styled Cheirop¬ 
tera Frugivora and Cheiroptera Insectivora, but 
rejects these names as not being “ framed in ac¬ 


cordance with the accepted rules of zoological 
nomenclature,” and proposes the terms Mega¬ 
cheiroptera and Microcheiroptera as substitutes. We 
are not aware that ordinal and sub-ordinal names 
come under any definite rule of nomenclature, 
save that of priority, and several terms similar 
to those to which Mr. Dobson objects are 
in universal use, as, for example, Ungulata Peris- 
sodactyla. The sub-order Megacheiroptera con¬ 
tains one family only, the fruit-bats (Pteropielae). 
The other sub-order has five, of which the first 
three ( 'lthinolophidae , Nycteridae, and Vespertilio- 
nidae) are regarded by Mr. Dobson as forming a 
separate “ alliance ” from the fourth aud fifth 
(Em ballon un'dae and Phyllostomidae), having been 
developed by a separate line of descent from a 
hypothetical ancestral form for which the name 
Palaeochciroptcra is proposed. The “ vespertilio- 
nine alliance ’’ has the tail contained in the inter- 
femoral membrane, the first joint of the middle 
finger extended in repose, the pre-maxillary bones 
rudimentary and the upper incisors small and 
weak. In the “ emballonurine. alliance,” on the 
other hand, a portion of the tail (when it is pre¬ 
sent) usually appears free on the upper surface of 
the interfemoral membrane, the first joint of the 
middle finger is folded hack in repose, and the pre- 
maxillaries and incisors are generally well developed. 
The two groups also differ in the microscopical cha¬ 
racters of their hair. The fruit-hats are believed 
by Mr. Dobson to have sprung from a distinct 
group of the primordial Palaeocheiropt.era from that 
which gave rise to the vespertilionine and embal¬ 
lonurine alliances, hut he regards them as being 
more nearly allied to the latter than to the former. 

The Faunas of the Mascarenes and Galapagos .— 
To the student of evolution few fields of observa¬ 
tion are so favourable as that presented by the 
faunas of isolated archipelagos, and their import¬ 
ance is greatly enhanced by the fact that the 
characteristic forms of such islands are peculiarly 
liable to extermination hv man. The widely 
distant groups of the Mascarenes and the Gala¬ 
pagos are especially instructive, but unfortunately 
colonisation and the visits of ships have long since 
worked havoc with the fauna of the former, and 
threaten to be equally destructive to that of the 
second group. Hence every fragment that illus¬ 
trates the forms which have passed away, or are 
fast going, is eagerly sought for by the zoologist, 
and considerable additions have lately been made 
to our knowledge. We have already mentioned 
the large series of hones of the extinct birds of 
Rodrigues collected by Mr. Sclater, of the Transit 
Expedition, and since then another fine collection 
has been brought home by Mr. Edward Newton, 
the Colonial Secretary of Mauritius. To this 
gentleman, and to his brother, Professor Newton, 
we owe most of our knowledge of the structure of 
the famous “ solitaire ” of the old voyagers, and 
we trust that he will shortly give us a collected 
account of the recent birds of the Mascarenes. 
Those of the Galapagos, which do not appear to 
have been as yet much reduced in numbers, have 
been described by Mr. Osbert Salvin in a paper 
lately read before the Zoological Society, which 
will be published in the Society's Transactions. 
But the most important recent contribution to the 
subject is a series of memoirs on the recent and 
extinct land-tortoises of these two groups, which 
has been undertaken by Dr. Gunther, and of which 
the first two parts have appeared in the Royal 
Society’s Philosophical Transactions. When first 
discovered, both the Mascarenes and the Galapagos 
were inhabited by vast herds of land-tortoises of 
the most gigantic stature (whence, indeed, the 
Spanish name of the latter group). Leguat says 
that in Rodrigues two or three thousand might be 
seen in a flock, packed so closely that a man could 
walk for a hundred yards on their backs. Being 
so very easily taken, living long on shipboard 
without requiring food, and affording fresh meat 
of delicious flavour, it is easy to understand how 
fatal were the visits of ships to the poor creatures. 
In the Mascarenes they are now practically exter¬ 


minated ; one species only is known to linger in 
the island of Aldabra, whence it has been intro¬ 
duced in a semi-domestic state into the Seychelles, 
and of which fine examples are now living in the 
Zoological Society’s gardens. In the Galapagos 
they have been greatly reduced in numbers, 
totally exterminated in at least one island, and 
all the larger individuals killed off in othere. 
From an examination of the specimens preserved 
in European museums, and of the semi-fossil 
hones brought from the Mascarenes, Dr. Gunther 
has arrived at very important results. He finds 
that the various land-tortoises found in a sub- 
fossil state in the Mascarenes differ in many im¬ 
portant characters from those which have been 
extirpated by man in recent times, and are rather 
allied to those which still exist on the distant 
Galapagos. Of these latter he has described five 
distinct species, thus confirming the unanimous 
statement of travellers that the tortoises of each 
island differed from those inhabiting the others. 

“There is no doubt,” says Dr. Gunther, “that so 
singular an animal-typo as this land-tortoise, grown 
up within so well-defined an area as the Galapagos, 
and repeated with almost identical modifications of 
development at the opposite side of the globe at the 
Mascarenes, would have yielded the most valuable 
material towards solving the question of the genesis of 
species if a complete set of examples from every 
island had been secured for examination. This is 
now impossible, the causes of their extermination 
having been so long at work. What happened at the 
Mascarenes has commenced at the Galapagos.” 
Nevertheless, we are glad to hear that the Ad¬ 
miralty have ordered a man-of-war of the Pacific 
station to visit the islands, to secure such speci¬ 
mens as may be yet obtainable. 

Figuier’s “ Mammalia ."—We have received a 
revised English edition of a popular work on “ Mam¬ 
malia ”—“ adapted from the text of Louis Figuier ” 
by Professor E. Perceval Wright (Oassell, Petter, 
and Galpin). In such a compilation too high a stan¬ 
dard of science should not perhaps be demanded. 
The present little volume is certainly attractive, the 
accounts of the various animals are spirited, inte¬ 
resting, and usually accurate, the illustrations are 
numerous, well chosen, and mostly well executed, 
and the whole forms a popular gilt-book consider¬ 
ably above the average of such works. But when 
we find a well-known name like that of Professor 
Perceval Wright on the title-page, we naturally 
expect something more. We can hardly under¬ 
stand how a biologist of his standing can lend his 
name to an arrangement in which the seals are 
entirely removed from the neighbourhood of the 
terrestrial Carnivores. The old exploded order 
Pachydermata is retained with its heterogeneous 
contents, and the Edentates are considered to he 
“ already ” of more perfect organic structure than 
the Ruminants (p. 7). The beaver and the covpu 
are again placed side by side; the American 
pouched-rat (Geomys) is represented (atp. 4oi) 
m time-honoured fashion with its cheek-pouches 
turned inside out; and at p. 381 is figured what 
appears to he a hitherto undescribed spotted 
variety of the common European wild cat (Felis 
Cat ns). Surely in “adapting” even a popular 
work Professor Wright waB bound to bring it 
more completely into accordance with the present 
state of science. 


PHILOLOGY. 


A translation and adaptation of Baurs 
Sjrrachwisscnschaf/liche Einlettvng in das Griech- 
ische und Laieinischefur obere Gymnastalclassen, for 
the use of the higher classes in English schools, 
will shortly be published by Messrs. Henry S. 
King and Go. The task of rendering the work 
into English has been undertaken by Mr. C. 
Kegan Paul and the Rev. Edward Stone, Assistant 
Master at Eton College. 


Mattby's Practical Handbook of the TJriya Lan- 
lage (Wyman) supplies a long-felt void in 
ie literature of the Indian vernaculars. Mr e 
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may say at once that it forms an excellent intro¬ 
duction to this little known but interesting Aryan 
dialect, and, used with discretion, will prove of 
value to the philologist. In a bold leaded type 
the crabbed Uriya character, the despair of be¬ 
ginners, loses half its terrors, and a specimen 
alphabet with letters nearly half an inch high 
enables the reader to study its intricacies with 
comfort. The whole arrangement of the book is 
clear, simple, and attractive, and the native words 
are in every instance accompanied by a translitera¬ 
tion, a great boon to the European philologist, to 
whom vernacular grammars are often mainly books 
of reference, and who can hardly be expected to 
read such a character as the Uriya with perfect 
fluency. Nor is the boon confined to philologists, 
and we agree with Mr. Maltbv when he says that, 
“one of the greatest advantages of beginning 
an Oriental language in the lloman character 
is that it enables the learner to make use of 
the language at once, and thus encourages him 
to persevere.” At the same time it is easy 
to go too far in this direction, and we regret 
to see that the exercises, which take up more than 
half the volume, are given in the lioman character 
only. In a second edition we would advise Mr. 
Maltby to diminish the number of the exercises, 
and to give the text in both Uriya and Roman 
characters in parallel columns. The faults of the 
book are principally philological. The author 
appears to know nothing of a scientific system of 
transcription, and has adopted an empirical system 
of his own, one feature of which is the use of the 
vowel o to represent an Uriya a. It is true that 
in Bengali and Uriya the Sanskrit short a has 
undergone modification in sound, but it still 
belongs to the a class, and has not been turned 
into an o, as Mr. Maltby appears to believe ; and 
when he says that the Uriya a is pronounced like 
the o in “ not,” he in fact condemns his own 
system, for the sound represented by o in the 
word “ not ” belongs to the a class and not the o 
class. Then we have such solecisms ns hiugsa 
for himsii, and worse still tangku for tanku, and 
the nasal of the second class is represented by ny \ 
instead of h. Again, the alphabetical table at 
pp. 2-9, in which the letters are arranged in the 
European order, has a painfully unscientific look. 
It should have been omitted, and remarks on pro¬ 
nunciation and transliteration appended to the 
table at p. 12. A serious philological error occurs 
at the very outset of the grammar, where Mr. 
Maltby speaks of the plural lbke as an abbreviation 
of ldkamiine, the fact being that these two forms 
are as distinct as possible in their derivation. In 
spite of these defects, which can be easily re¬ 
medied in a second edition, Mr. Maltby's Hand¬ 
book is a work of real merit, and a great advance 
on its predecessors. 

Under the title of “ The Tale of Nala,” the 
Rev. Thomas Jarrett, Regius Professor of Hebrew 
at Cambridge, has published an introduction to 
the study of Sanskrit, designed for the use of 
those who wish to learn something of that 
language without taking the trouble to learn the 
modem Nilgari characters in which it is usually 
printed. It is very questionable whether any 
such desire ought to be encouraged, and in any 
case this book cannot be recommended. The 
system of transliteration used has all the dis¬ 
advantage of novelty, with other disadvantages 
peculiar to itself. What is to be gained by re¬ 
presenting short and long i by i without a 
dot and i, long a and u by a and u, &c., 
it is impossible to see; and such translitera¬ 
tions as veda-vic, churo (with a comma in 
the middle of a sandhi!) or manu-j’-endranam, 
must be as misleading to the student in search of 
a royal road to Sanskrit as they are distasteful to 
the scholar. A grammar and a vocabulary spelt on 
the same system are added to the work, but they 
are so incomplete that the student will have, after 
all, to refer to other books. The use of this one 
will only add to his difficulty in doing so. 

A short and good Hebrew grammar, on the 


principles of a sound comparative philology, has 
long been a desideratum in English. We are happy 
to state that the gap is likely to be, to some ex¬ 
tent, filled by a translation of Professor Land’s 
Hebreeutcsche Grammatiea, Part I. (Amsterdam, 
18G9), with the author's latest corrections. The 
object of the work is to explain the forms of 
Hebrew as they exist in the Hebrew Bible by 
reference to an earlier form of the language, in¬ 
ferred chiefly by a comparison of the cognate 
languages, especially Arabic and Aramaic. For 
an account of Professor Land's theory on the 
development of the Hebrew vowel-system, see 
Academy, vol. ii. (October 22, 1870), pp. 21, 22. 

Dillmann has already given extracts, in his 
Aethiopic Chrestomathy , from a collection of pro¬ 
verbs and sayings of philosophers, called Mash'fa 
Faldsfd Tabibdn , or “ The Book of the Wise Philo¬ 
sopher.” Dr. Oornill has made this the subject of 
a carefully written dissertation (Das Buck des 
I Veisen Philosophen nach dem aethiopischen unter- 
sucht, von 0. H. Oornill, I)r. phil. Leipzig: 
Brockhaus). The work gives us an idea of the 
industry of Oriental monks, and the strange cari¬ 
catures of Greek philosophy which passed current 
among them—nothing more. The original lan¬ 
guage of this compilation was Arabic, but it is 
only known in this Aethiopic version, with some 
extracts from which Dr. Oornill presents ns in the 
appendix. The dissertation is a good testimonial 
to the author’s scholarship. 

The Book called Job. From the Hebrew. With 
Foot-notes. By Oliver S. Halsted, ex-Chancellor 
of the State of New Jersey. (Published by the 
Author, Lyon’s Farms, New Jersey, September, 
1875.) We know so little in England about the 
state of Biblical studies in America that it would 
be hazardous to condemn the author for the many 
singularities which stud the pages of this volume. 
One thing is clear, that he is a self-taught student, 
and has no opinion of what is ordinarily supposed 
to be philology. Not only does he despise the 
Masoretic pronunciation—lie prints “ Aliphz that 


later hand; the text itself swarms with faults, 
and, above all, there is a lacuna between the doth 
and 30th verses of the seventh chapter. This n 
clearly proved bv many critics, and was finally 
confirmed by the publication of the Oriental trans¬ 
lations of this Apocryphal writing. That the 
missing passage existed in Latin also was tri¬ 
dent . by the quotations of St. Ambrose in his 
treatise De. Bono Mortis, but all collations with 
MSS. of various libraries for filling up the cap 
remained unsuccessful. The good fortune of dis¬ 
covering these missing verses was reserved for Mr. 
Benslv, sub-librarian of the University Library 
at Cambridge. He found them in a MS. of the 
ninth century, belonging to the town library at 
Amiens, and has published them in his pamphlet, 
The Missiny Fray meats of the Latin translation of 
the Fourth Book of Ezra (Cambridge: Unix. Press. 
The reason why those verses (they are no less 
than sixty-nine) were omitted in later MSS. ij 
that they prove the uselessness of prayers for 
the dead. Mr. Bensly not only reproduces the 
missing verses with a critical apparatus and a full 
description of the MS., to which he has added a 
facsimile, but he also gives the history of the 
various editions of the fourth book of Ezra with¬ 
out omitting anything concerning the latest re¬ 
searches with regard to the texts of this book. 
He adds at the end parts of the missing passages 
from Ambrose and Jerome. The editor has been 
indefatigable in completing his object. On pace 41 
we find a list of no less than thirty-eight MS.-j, of 
various libraries which Mr. Bensly has collated 
for the sake of the missing passage. The notes 
and tbo addenda are literally crammed with 
learned matter relating to both the Latin as will 
as the Oriental texts of the book. The full in¬ 
dexes at the, end much facilitate the use of Mr. 
Beusly's book. We are glad to see from the 
title-page that he is preparing an edition «f the 
Latin text revised, with the two oldest MSS. of 
the fourth book of Ezra, so badly treated by the 
editors of the Vuljate. 


Masoretic pronunciation—he prints Aliphz that . . 

Timm,” “ Belded that Sliui,” “ aleira ” (for “ elo- !>«• Ih’mvio Geiger keeps his promise: the 

him”), “stn" (for “ Satan ’’)— but be makes no second volume of his father’s posthumous writ- 

attempt to explain the simplest phenomena of tmrs has hallowed close after the lust, an 
Hebrew idiom. What he oilers us is not so much the third will appear immediately. 
a translation as a transcription of the Hebrew, sent volume is more interesting than the ire • 

Here is chap xxiii 1-4-_ it contains Dr. Geiger’s Lectures on llc- 

“ 1 . And answered Job and said: 2. Truly this bre , w and Rabbinical Literature delivered in the 

day, bitter, quarrel of me; hand of Jehovah heavy Judische Ilochscliule at Berlin, as m roi u < 

more than groaning of mo: 3 . Who will give might to the study ot Jewish rheology, they are p 

know I and night tind 1 him, might enter even to fished from the notes taken by bis pupils, aw 

place of him. 4. I would put in order to faco of him ot course are not complete; the lamented iro- 
eauso, and mouth would till of arguments.” fessor would not have published them in suet 

The chief interest of the notes is controversial. imperfect shape,_ and especially without re- 

The author is severe on those who defend the ferences, but even in _ their present form «* 
“immortality of the soul” on Biblical grounds, ran >; cliUm a ‘ t 1 e > ltlou of Pf so f jCl 
and still more so on those who have “ imposed on | n 1 10 P^st-lnblicsil literature of the . , 
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Genesis. "With Kot.es. By the Rev. G. V. 
Garland, M.A. Parts I. to IV. (Rivingtons.) 
The object of the author is “ to account for the 
great diversity of meaning given to the same 
Hebrew words, as shown by the examination of ” 
the Concordance. lie discards the points ns 
arbitrary, and endeavours to give one uniform 
rendering to each Hebrew word. Wo greatly re¬ 
gret the time and money the author has wasted 
on such a supremely futile undertaking. 


late S. JU. l.uzzatto pumisnea Bl j 

One of the last Apocalypses written by the Jews Masorah on the Targum of the Pentateuch, 


the third will appear immediately. The pre¬ 
sent volume is more interesting than the tir-t: 
it contains Dr. Geiger's Lectures on He¬ 
brew anil Rabbinical Literature delivered in the 
Jiidische Hochsclnde at Berlin, as introductory 
to tile study of Jewish Theology. They are pub¬ 
lished from the notes taken by his pupils, and 
of course are not complete: the lamented Pro¬ 
fessor would not have published them in such 
an imperfect shape, and especially without re¬ 
ferences, but even in their present form tbev 
may claim the attention of persons interested 
in ilie post-biblical literature of the Jews. These 
lectures are followed on p. 240 by another de¬ 
livered at Breslau in the year 1849, and on p. -< * 
by literary letters (also oil the. above-mentioned 
subject), written by him in the year 185 -j. l“ e 
latter are scattered throughout various periodi¬ 
cals, some of which are now out of print. 

Not only was the Holy Scripture provided with 

a Masorah, but also the Targum on the Pent* 
teuch attributed to Onkelos (Aquila). Since 1 
became obligatory to read the Targum on 
Sabbath, together with the corresponding section 
of the Hebrew text of the Pentateuch (Ac.'OT ' 
vol. vii. p. 93 ), the necessity for fixing that e. 
also was felt to be a necessity, and in tact we 
the existence of such a Masorah on the 
mentioned by the author of the Pathsheyen (7 1 • ' 
The famous grammarian Elias Levita *} s0 
three passages of such a Masorah. finally, ^ 
late S. D. Luzzatto published fragments 


is the fourth book of Ezra, composed, according 
to the latest critics, about 97 a.d. The Greek 
text of it is lost, and the Latin one of the Vulgate 
is in a very incorrect state. There are chapters at 
the beginning and the end of the book added by a 
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on the margin of a MS., and these have 
republished bv Dr. Adler together with m 
mentary on Onkelos (Ibid.). A comple 
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now an edition made by him with a German 
translation, and with variations from fragments 
contained in other MSS. at Home and Milan. It 
is published in the Annual Report for 1874-5 of 
th-1Orthodox Rabbinical School at Berlin. This 
puViation is a very valuable contribution to¬ 
wards preparing a critical edition of Oukelos—a 
wri mucn to be desired. Dr. Berliner promises 
i second part, without stating what it will 
contain. 

Lv the Rhetnisc/ies Museum (vol. xxx. part 4), 
the longest and most elaborate article is by Jacoby 
on “The Relations of Diodorus Siculus to Ctesias.” 
The contention of the writer is, that the history 
f Assyria in Diodorus, ii. 1-31, and probably 
hat of Media in ii. 32-34, are taken, not directly 
from Ctesias, but from some writer of the time of 
Alexander (probably Clitarchus) who had himself 
used Ctesias, partly by directly borrowing from 
him, partly by working up the material he offered. 
Bliss (“ Aristotelisches ”) contributes a very in¬ 
teresting paper on the use and avoidance of the 
hafiH in the prose of Aristotle, arguing that its 
licence in certain passages of his works tends to 
show that those passages originally belonged, not 
to the strictly philosophical treatises in which 
they are now found, but to popular writings of 
th- philosopher on the same subject; writings in 
*:icb, though the treatment of the matter would 
ht comparatively superficial, greater attention 
w-juld be paid to the form. Schultz has a short 
article containing contributions to the topography 
"i Athens. An essay by Halm on the MS. tra¬ 
dition of \elleius Paterculus is of great import¬ 
ant ; the same can hardly be said of Audresen’s 
" Eniendationes Duintilianeae.” 

H'rmei (vol. x. part 3) contains papers by 

I.atnpros on the Codex Palntinus (x. 88) of 
I.vsias; by Iliiler on the MS. Tradition of 
Albums; and by AYilamowitz-Mollendorf (con- 
jectural emendations) on the Treatise on the 
SuV.inieattributed to Longinus. In an important 
article H. Pact contends against Gutschmid that 
tne Macedonian avaypntfrq came into existence, not 
m the time of Alexander I., but in that of Arehe- 
l ke accession of that monarch 
( 414--I J.CJ i s the first really historical fact re- 
corded in it, Schreiber discusses the so-called 
traunient’ in Proclus' analysis of the epic cvele, 
which he thinks does not, as Michaelis supposed, 
by."®: to the epitome of a poem by Stesichorus. 

■ j-raiann treats the K aTijynpia irpos tovs itvv~ 
•iiiunmas of the Pseudo-Lysias, in which he finds 
-most distinct notes of spuriousness; and Kramer, 
I , 1 * p 0rt ® rt >clo, deals very severely with the 
i “C Uozzas memoir on the recently discovered 
. re!tr 'P! u * of Strabo. The number closes 
*',, wo )n, 'f papers hv Schiche on Cicero, and 

l>y Mommsen on Dictys. 


meetings OF SOCIETIES. 
t rilBEnuXD 1XD WbstMORKT.AND Antiquarian and 
^fiCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

fiess * on of this Society, which was 
r S*\ ^^hero at Carlisle, James Fowler, Esq., 
'l' a paper on “The Sculpture on the 
• We [ v ® Pillars in the Choir of the Catlie- 
in'l , ^ nt ‘ n 8 the twelvo months of the year. 
- 1 Y se ^ le8 ^curs on the eight sides of a capital 
. e aut!S “ Palace at Venice, and the signs of the 
‘ *^are carved on the capitals in the Abbey of Ste. 
’flKieve at Paris, while isolated symbols of the 
v ^ 0 !iS anil months of the year are frequently found 
•n our own country. This, however, is the only 
instance of which Mr. Fowler was aware, presenting 
a complete cycle of the months, each carved on a 
-‘iede capital. The symbols are as follows:— 
Jamry. A three-headed figure, intended for Janus, 
•J>et»o hands holding drinking-cups to the mouths of 
’he two side faces; February. A man in tunic and 
hood, wanning himself at a fire, and emptying the 
war from the boot he has just taken off; March . A 
nun digging at the root of a leafless tree ; April. A 
mm pruning a tree; May. A woman presenting a 


bunch of flowers to a man ; June. An equestrian 
figure, with a hawk on his right list aud a bunch of 
roses in his left hand ; July. A man preparing fodder 
for his cattle ; August. A man cutting down a thistle 
in a corn-field; September. A reaper; October. A man 
gathering grapes ; November. A sower ; and for De¬ 
cember , A butcher killing an ox. The date of the sculp¬ 
tures is late in the fourteenth century, and they closely 
resemble drawings in the MS. calendars of the period. 
Mr. K. S. Ferguson gave an account of the ancient 
stained glass in the upper part of the east window of 
the Cathedral, of which but little notico has hitherto 
been taken. In the uppermost quatrefoil Mr. Fer¬ 
guson pointed out the seated figure of the Saviour, 
robed in blue, with a cruciform nimbus, his feet rest¬ 
ing on concentric arches of orange, red, lilac, blue, 
green, aud yellow. Beside Him are angels, one bear¬ 
ing the spear and crown of thorns. Below these 
figures arc the towers of the Heavenly Jerusalem. At 
the gate stands St. Peter, the river of life flowing at 
his feet, and angels watch from the towers tile troop 
of risen bodies hastening to the city. On the other 
side is seen the place of punishment, where the wicked 
are tortured with tiro and steel by devils of various 
colours. It is not, known what was the subject re¬ 
presented on the lower part of the window, but Mr. 
Ferguson suggested that it may have been a tree of 
Jesse. The so-called Charter liorifs in possession of 
the dean and chapter were exhibited. These are the 
tusks of a walrus, with a portion of the skull at¬ 
tached, and have been supposed to be the horn by 
which Henry I. granted to the prior and convent the 
tithes of land in Inglewood Forest; but from the 
description by Thomas Tonge, Norroy king-at-arms, 
in 1530, it is clear that the horn in question was of 
ivory, with an inscription. It cannot, therefore, be 
identified with the tusks at present existing. Mr. 
Xanson, in a paper on the subject, was inclined to at¬ 
tribute the grant of tithes to Henry III. instead of 
Henry I., but was unable to discover what had be¬ 
come of the real Charter horn, or to give any history 
of the walrus tusks. 

Canon Dixon read an interesting paper on the 
Chapter Library, which was thrown open to the 
visitors, and Mr. Ferguson communicated some 
extracts from the registers of the parishes of St. Cuth- ; 
bert and St. Mary, Carlisle, principally of the last 
century, and many of them referring to the siege of | 
that city in 171*3 and 1716. 


Anthropological Institute. —( Tuesday, 
December 28.) 

Colonfx A. Lane-Fox, President, in the Chair. Mr. 
John Evans read a Note on a proposed International 
Codo of Symbols for use on Archaeological Maps 
which had been prepared by the sub-committee ap¬ 
pointed at the Stockholm meeting of the Congress of 
Pre-historic Archaeology. Miss A. W. Bucklandread 
a paper on “ Divination by the rod and by the 
arrow.” The author endeavoured to prove that from 
personal observation Rhabdonmncy is still practised in 
England, and that it is a survival of a very ancient 
superstition originating in the use of rods as symbols 
of power ; that Belomaucy, said to be of Scvthic origin, 
was practised in Babylon, Judaea, and Arabia, and 
that traces of it may now be found in the folk-lore of 
Russia; and that a strong resomblanco exists between 
the implements of magic and the ancient alphabets. It 
was contended that the arts of magic and divination 
were not of Aryan origin, but remnants of the 
Turanian or pre-Aryan faith which once overspread 
the world ; that was proved by their present existence 
among aboriginal non-Aryan races, and might perhaps 
even be used as a test of race. Thoso persons who in 
Somerset and Cornwall were said to possess the power 
of divination by the rod might possibly liavo some 
remoto affinity with the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Britain. 


Musical Association. — {Monday, January 3.) 

John Hullah, Esq., in the Chair. Sir Frederick 
Ouseley, Bart., read a paper on “ The Progress of Eccle¬ 
siastical Music in Western Europe.” Sir Frederick began 
by attacking an opinion which prevails extensively that 
the music of the early church, miscalled Gregorian 
music, had a Hebrew origin. Padre Martini, an able 
musician of the last century, upheld this view and 
argued ably for it. Sir Frederick considered that the 
construction of the Arabian scale which has probably, 
among people of such unchanging habits, come down 


to us unaltered, is alono proof sufficient that the 
Gregorian music could not have been derived from 
such a source. In fact, it was almost certain that 
Ambrose and Gregory took their music from the 
Greeks, and, in doing so, no doubt took the best avail¬ 
able at that time. The first addition to the ancient 
plain song was the barbarous “ organum, ’ as it was 
called—the accompaniment, that is, of the Canto 
Fermo by fifths above and fourths below, arranged 
in various ways, and which some persons consider 
may have produced an effect somewhat similar to 
the four feet and other stops of the organ ; as, how¬ 
ever, the voices were not arranged according to the 
harmonic series, this would hardly be the case, and 
the effect of such a performance would no doubt be 
hideous to modern ears. After this wo find that the 
“organum” was not always kept at one distance 
from the Canto Fermo, and soon we find “Descant” 
in vogue. Rules for singifig extemporaneous descant 
were framed, aud then shortly developed into coun¬ 
terpoint, and counterpoint after a time became so 
elaborate that the Canto Fermo was not to be heard. 
Secular music, with exceedingly secular words, was 
often introduced into the services of the sanctuary. 
Palestrina put an end to this state of things, aud 
saved music to the church, from which it was in great 
danger of being banished. The art of writing upon 
a Canto Fermo was still cultivated, though not so 
much among English church composers. 

After mentioning the introduction ofbands into the 
Chapels Royal of Charles the Second, Sir Frederick 
warmly recommended their employment on great occa¬ 
sions now. He thought that in their way tho musicians 
of the present day might find the church music of the 
future, and not by forsaking tho severe style of the 
last few centuries for tho free and meaningless modu¬ 
lations which wero too common now. 

After the lecture a discussion took place. Mr. 
Chappell said that, in his opinion, the Arabian music 
of tho seventh century was derived from the Greeks. 
Mr. Cummings. Dr. Stainer, Mr. Parratt. and finally, 
the chairman, Mr. John Hullah, addressed the 
members. The meeting closed with the usual vote 
of thanks to tho reader and the chairman. 


Society of Bihlical Archaeology.—( Tuesday , 
January 4.) 

Du. S. Birch, President, in the chair. Tho following 
papers were read :— 

I. “ On a New Cypriote Inscription,” by D. 
Piorides. This new text is a very short one, con¬ 
sisting of thirteen letters. It is engraved on two 
golden armlets which were reeontly discovered at 
Kurion, and which, in the opinion of M. Pierides, 
date from the 5th century b.c. The following is a 
Latin translation of the inscription : “ Etoandri Regis 
Paph i.” 

II. “On the Creation Tablets and the First In¬ 
stitution of tho Sabbath,” by H. Fox Talbot, F.R.S. 
This paper was a translation with notes of two of 
the newly-discovered tablets which now go by tho 
namo of the Creation Tablets, and of which the text 
was presented to thje Society by Mr. George Smith in 
Novembor last, previously to his departure for Meso¬ 
potamia. Mr. Talbot’s translation differs somewhat 
from that given by Mr. Smith in his Babylonian 
Account of Genesis. It was accompanied by notes, 
and will appear together with a critical analysis of 
tlie text in due course in the Transactions of the 
Society. 

III. “ On the Numbers of the Jews in all Ages,” 
by tho Rev. Josiah Miller, M.A. 

IV. “ On a Grammar of the llimyaritic Language,” 
by Captain W. E. Prideaux, R.E. 

V. “On the Chaldean Account of tho Tower of 
Babel,” by W. St. Chad Boscawen. 

VI. “Remarks upon a Hieroglyphic Inscription of 
Darius at El-Khargeh.” by S. Birch, LL.D. 

“ VII. “ Note on the Obelisk at Xanthus,” by S. 
Birch, LL.D. The paper on this subject referred to 
the Greek and Lycian inscription on the northern face 
of the obelisk, published by the late Sir C. Fellowes 
and Moritz Schmidt. Tho northern face was con¬ 
sidered to be justly placed last by Schmidt, as from 
the fragments discovered since that publication it is 
clear that the inscription really commenced with the 
southern face, which has abun[u prinqfru prinafutu] 

. Arppagohe tedeeme, “ This tomb made 

.son of Arpagus.” The north side is 

consequently the end of that inscription, the first twenty 
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lines of it closing the Lyeian portion, and it states that 
the “ stele, w in Lyeian, sttnta, was “ erected,” sttate, Hy 
the son of Harpagns, who is styled, among his other 
titles, sc-Parza: govted*, “and a Persian lord.” as 
well as Musefehr: ame sc: gwrds., governor of 
Mysia and lord.” The twelve hexameter lines of 
Gre.-k which fiillow are «npposed t/> l>e an addition to 
th- Lvcian after its termination, and are from line 21 
to 32 inclusive. The new point of importance in the 
present paper is the discovery that the following 
thirty-four lines of Lyeian are a paraphrase or trans¬ 
lation of the twelve lines of Greek. This is proved 
from the following considerations: first, that these 
thirty-fo.ir lines have been divided into twelve portions 
by a curved line. thus. ). Eleven of these divisions 
remain, and the last word of the Lyeian, chnnasa, of 
course, required no such ), as it terminated the whole. 
The additional proof is found by comparing the Greek 
tenth line: *' lie killed seven heavy-armed soldiers itnr- 
Atraf, hoplitasj in a day” These have been restored 
as Arcadians by Boeekh and Schmidt. The Lvcian 
lines 58-59 end, towores: oplrsrz ; stkatw: Arpya - 
gos; ute : taprfutc, where the word oplczes is evidently 
the Lyeian transcription of hoplitas. The whole is 
evidently a paraphrase, not r literal translation, 
nearly three lines of Lvcian being required to explain 
one Greek, and the genius of the language requiring 
the name of Harpagos, mentioned in line 25 of the 
Greek, to be inserted hero; if,indeed, the Greek does 
read Arkadns, which dies not scan, and the Greek is 
restored EITTAAE OTIAITA2 KTEINEN EN HMEPAI 
APTIAKA2 AN[APA2]. (There is not room enough 
for andras at the end.) 


Entomological Sociktt. —( Wednesday, January 5.) 

Sir Sidnky Smith Sat xdkrs, C.M.G., President, in 
the Chair. The Rev. It. P. Murray exhibited a col¬ 
lection of Lepidoptcra taken by himself on the Higher 
Alps, among which wore some interesting mountain 
varieties. Mr. S. Stevens exhibited a specimen of a 
dragon-fly rare in this country {Aeschnia mixta), 
which he had picked up nearly dead in his garden at 
Lpper Norwood in the middle of November. Mr. 
Champion exhibited some rare Coleoptera recently 
taken bv himself. Mr. H. W. Bates communicated a 
paper entitled “ Additions to the list of Goodephagous 
Coleoptera of Japan, with synonymic and other re¬ 
marks.” Mr. W. H. Miskin, of Queensland, commu¬ 
nicated a description of a now and remarkable species 
of moth belonging to the genus Attar us, of which a 
male and a female hail been taken in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Cape York. lie had named the species A. 
Hr routes. The expanse of the wings measured nine 
inches, and the hind wings were furnished with tails. 
The specimens had been deposited in the Queensland 
Museum. Mr. C. O. Waterhouse forwarded a paper 
** On various new Genera and Species of Coleoptera,” 
belonging to tho Gcodrpkaga, Nccrophaga , Lame Hi - 
cornia and lihyncophora. 

Part IV. of the Transactions for 1875 was on the 
table. 

Royal Gkoohaphical Society. — {Monday, January 

11 .) 

Tup. President, Major-General Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
K.C.B., opened the proceedings by congratulating the 
Society on the recent successful journey of Lieutenant 
Cameron across tho entire broadth of the African con¬ 
tinent. After referring to tho circumstances under 
which he had first proceeded to relievo Livingstone, 
and, after tho dentil of the latter, had explored Lako 
Tanganyika and discovered its outlet., Sir H. Kiwi in- 
son stated that Lieutenant Cameron had not succeeded 
in following the courso of the Lualaba down to tho 
coast, but that ho had fairly crossed the continent 
of Africa, traversing 1,200 miles of entirely new 
country, and had taken noarly 400 lunar observations, 
thus laying down a sound geographical basis for the 
futuro exploration of tho country. 

Lotters from Lieut. Cameron were then read, in 
tho first of which he stated that ho was recovering 
from an attack of scurvy, which camo on tho day he 
arrived at the coast. Ho pronounces the interior of 
Africa to bo a magnificent and healthy country of un¬ 
speakable richness. Coal of good quality had been 
found, and gold, copper, iron, and silvor are abundant., 
Tho lieutenant is confident that with a wise and liberal 
expenditure of capital, one of the greatest systems of 
inland navigation in the world might there bo opened 
and soon prove remunerative. Among tho vege¬ 
table productions which may be made profitable 


are nutmegs, coffee, semsem, ground-nuts, oil-palms, 
the mpafu fan oil-producing tree), rice, indiarubber. 
copal, and sugar-cane. It would bo possible to connect 
by a short canal the two great systems of the Congo 
and Zambesi. 

In the second letter. Lieutenant Cameron stated 
that from Ujiji he had travelled to Xyangwe. Living¬ 
stone’s farthest point, by nearly the same route as the 
Doctor had followed. Thence the Lualaba river is 
reported to leave its northing and turn to the west, 
and further down to flow in a W.S.W. direction. A 
river said to Is? as large as the Lualaba at 
Nyangwe joins it a short way further down from | 
the northward, besides other important rivers from I 
the same direction. At Nyangwe the Lualaba is 
1,400 feet alcove the sea, and lies in the centre of an 
enormously wide valley, which receives the drainage 
of all this part of Africa. After describing his 
route from Nvangwo and tho difficulties raised by I 
tho various chiefs against his progress. Lieutenant 
Cameron gave a sketch of tho geography of the re¬ 
gion, from which it appears that the Lomami. which 
is a tributary of the Lualaba. has no connexion with 
the Kassabe, as shown by Keith Johnston. The 
Lualaba mentioned as such by the Pombeiros, was 
the true Lualaba. Between Lufira and the true 
Lualaba lies Katanga, a district rich in copper and 
gold, and with a "great- abundance of game. The 
Lukuga or outlet of Lake Tanganyika joins the Lualaba 
before reaching Lake Lunji, and beyond Nyangwe the 
Lualaba flows through L ike Sankorra. 

After some geographical notes on the results of 
Cameron’s journey by Mr. Keith Johnston had been 
read, a discussion ensued in which Mr. Monteiro, Mr. 
F. Galton, F.R.S., and the Rev. Horace Waller took 
part. 

The President said, in conclusion, that it would be 
interesting to know that Lieutenant Cameron had 
travelled on foot 2.953 miles from Zanzibar to Bcn- 
gueht, trusting to mere accident for his livelihood as 
he wont along. He also announced that the Royal 
Geographical Society had contributed 1,000/. towards 
the hoavy expense incurrod through Cameron’s expe¬ 
dition. 


here are landscapes alive with the creatures of 
the farm, here are idylls of peasant children 
dainty and winning in their tom frocks. 


Royai. Society. — {Thursday, January 13.) 

Tiik followin'* paper was read On the Optical 
Deportment of the Atmosphere with reference to the 
Phenomena of Putrefaction and Infection," by Dr. 
Tyndall. 

FINE ART. 

ROYAL ACADEMY—SEVENTH WINTER EXHIBITION 

OF OLD MASTERS. 

(Second Notice.') 

It is enough for more than one day’s study in this 
exhibition to take the three English painters, 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, and Romney, and com¬ 
pare them. A foreigner ignorant of our school, 
or knowing it only by hearsay, might come to 
the exhibition and acquaint himself, sufficiently 
for a just and adequate general judgment, with 
the genius and characteristics of at least these 
three of our best masters. Hercules we may- 
know, says the adage, from his foot; but it is not 
always safe to form a general judgment of a 
painter from two or three of his pictures : and in 
these very gatherings it often happens that hasty 
judges, from two or three examples of a master 
with whom they have not made themselves 
elsewhere familiar, conceive and report quite 
wrongly of him. But this time, each of the 
three chief men who painted likenesses when 
George the Third was king, asserts himself really 
as he was, and from the foot he here shows, you 
can well and safely infer the kind of Hercules that 
was in him. Of Romney, it i 3 true, there nre 
only six pieces, but they are of his best. Of 
Reynolds there are as many as thirty, ranging 
from the very earliest to tho very latest years 
of his practice. Of Gainsborough there are 
twenty, and twenty so luckily- assembled that you 
could hardly know more about the master as he 
was, not in his youth but in his mature years, if 
you were to see ten times as much of his work; 
for here are portraits by him both sketched and 
, finished, here are gala groups airing in the Park, 


■\Vhat will most interest our foreigner will be 
the abstract and brief chronicle of the time—the 
record of English life and character, of English 
i beauty- and breeding, a hundred vears ago— 
which he can read variously reported in the work 
I of the three masters according to the bent and 
observation of them each. We will accompany 
him on that study directly, but that it mav not 
| be interrupted when it is begun, we will invite 
him first to look at the pictures of Gainsborough 
[ which are not portraits, and do not belong to 
i the record in that sense. First of all there is the 
I Colt aye Girl (11), familiar and dear to manv of 
us already- by the print; a sweet maiden stand¬ 
ing on a knoll with a jug in one bund, > 
black and white puppy tucked under the other 
arm, her hair wisped forward over her forehead, 
her rosebud mouth a little perplexed and wistful, 
her innocent head a little hanging. Behind her, 
a blue sweep of wooded hollow, and hills in 
the light beyond it. The tattered frock, the 
simple looks, do not make of her a real peasant 
child; like all Gainsborough’s peasant children, 
she is a little lady posed in the part, but 
posed so sweetly and naturally, and with the 
scene, the background decoration, brushed in so 
happily, that the artifice never annoys one as it 
does in the idylls of almost all other schools. 
The picture has suffered little; the painting of 
tile figure is plain and firm, with less ot the 
audacity- and magic of the master than usual, the 
happiest passage being the little woolly puppy 
with his helpless hanging fore-leg and stumpy 
tail. Gainsborough was very great in dogs; turn 
now to No. 44, and say if you ever saw the 
life and eagerness of one, the light and shadow 
and sweep and colour of its coat, the whole 
spirit and aspect of the creature, so vividly and 
astonishingly set down as in this portrait of a 
white Pomeranian and her puppy. It is 
and nimbler, but not less masterly and direct, 
than the big bloodhound and small greyhound 
which we thought unsurpassable in velarque* 
portrait of the boy Bon Baltasar Carlos last year- 
Gainsborough, working, as he used, with his pain 
liquid and his brush wet, and drawing with nis 
sweeps and flourishes swift but sure, has roai* 
the dog breathe and pant before us, arresting tue 
very glance and posture of the moment win c 1 
sits still beside its puppy, and will anon be oft .igt.n 
from sheer excess of life. The owner of this 1 <- 
lightful piece, Mr. Thoyts, sends also a Ianus-eape 
with cattle (-0), in which Gainsborough has e 
thought to have had before him a picture of uyp 
which also chances to be in this exhibition : 
No. 75 in the Second Gallery. I do not, 
the coincidence between the compositions nee 
more than casual. In each there are tiguns 
the right hand, and towards the left a white 1 
reclining between two of a darker colour; a " 
each the sky is clearing from the lclt; bit 
the likeness ends; the Cuyp, for ft Guy pi 
usually sombre, the Gainsborough, for a V* • 
borough even, is amazingly full of ligrnt, \ ' 
indeed an experiment, in his hasty ant 1 * 

manner, to make his canvas as luminous an , 
iug as possible, and to give the strongest se ■ 
tlie sky clearing before the breeze, while t ie ■ 
sniff the breeze or browse. Nothing can t ^ 
like his early painstaking manner, wine - , 

’ ' - which the Cornard » 

the best exanipk 
of Hor>» 

JliSUtUC D ..Yl , fl.nfA 

hasty and daring still, t 


here represented, and of 
in the National Gallery is 
No. 40, Lord Lonsdale's picture 
Drinkiny, is more hasty and daring , t j 1(? 
is storm in the sky and landscape, , 

wind comes behind the horses which a r. 
man, riding one of them, has stopped a a ^ 

a great dog, who is drinking too, flies * ^ 

of one horse and makes him flinch an p 
ears back; there is a spirit in it which re ^ 

of more elaborate pieces of the master # 

Boy, and Fiyhting Boy, and the Goodman 
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Storm. Crossing to Gallery No. X., we find a 
picture unique in our knowledge of Gainsborough, 
that jf Ladies Walking in the Mall, done about 
fin; reti 1780. If, as is likely, these groups are 
puraita of the famous beauties, the work is too 
sketchy and small in scale for us to pick them out 
wiii certainty, and to say, this is ner Grace of 
Rudmd and" this her Grace of Devonshire, this 
Mr*. Crewe, and so forth. But with its slight exe¬ 
cution, and making allowance for the conventional 
tree backgrounds which Gainsborough would smear 
in so as scarcely to give a suggestion of natural 
trees, hut only to dispose green and grey light and 
shade where he wanted it, and granting him his 
turn, which was to seize the air, the life, the move¬ 
ment of the object before him, the piece is almost 
perfect. The groups are greatly disposed in the 
since, the light and shadow fall upon them in de¬ 
lightful interchange, they are alive.elegant, express¬ 
ive in every turn of their heads and pose of their 
bodies and adjustment of their dresses as they walk. 

And this leads us to portrait proper, in which 
we have here so good a chance of seeing Gains¬ 
borough pit himself against his compeers. Per¬ 
haps his most consummate piece of all is the 
93 ull unfinished sketch of Mrs. llobinson the 
•ctress—the Perdita to whom her Florizel, the 
Prince of Wale?, was faithless after so short a 
season. She sits on a bank with one knee over 
the other, and a Pomeranian pet beside her. 
It is the merest sketch, but of an incomparable 
delicacy and charm. Look at the lovely eyes, 
the soft half-shadows of the face, the sense 
you feel expressed, in those light strokes and 
twirls of the brush with which Gainsborough 
has sketched in her garments, of the body and its 
beauty underneath them. Next is that cluster of 
four separate heads which give a new and exqui¬ 
site life for us to the kind creatures we felt as if 
we knew already from Fanny Burney's diary. 
There is the sweet Queen,” her hair, which she 
us<d to submit, we remember, for a special hour 
twi.-e in each week to the assiduities of the hair¬ 
dresser. piled high beneath her pleated cap, her 
eves s little shrewdly closed, her plain face mo- 
, ^ saj iles half gentle half humorous, so 

that we an realise visibly that tact and kindli¬ 
ness of nature which encouraged our dear and 
- ™* Burney to support so long the weari¬ 

ness of her service. In the heads of tile three 
rnnoesses. besides the same art of immortalising, 
bv a careless-seeming turn of his brush, the most 
minute and momentary looks, a whimsical half 
oak of the eyelids, a half-rebellious pout of the 
fl" u ■ I j uns b'>rough exhibits his delight in the 
i ora ana transparency of youthful cheeks—not 
? “ ut Peekes—and an exquisite art in paint- 


, r, c l erem onial full-lengths of the Queen and 
n"l in ^ ua >t>*-'rland in the Great Room 
■i > show Gainsborough’s power of digni- 
•'?? ls ® ub J ( '<ds as well as giving life to them, 
• , . sw ’ift touch of his was no less adroit 

pnumgwith the pomp of satins and jewellery 
st w h ‘ heli fe in ladies’ lips and eyes or the 
fr r . 9 softness of a pretty throat escaping 
and frills - The" lady holding an 
“ e , n 'i fln< I wearing a great hat and a 
JW<i J; collar in the first room— Lady de 
by U i another splendid example of 
art u i thin? animation, distinction, 
“ would be a perlect painting, but that, as in so 
®®ay other of Gainsborough’s, the greenish silver 
“j.('-shadows which he loved and gave tone to his 
pictures with, have come into undue predominance 
ty a certain fading of the rest. There are two 
portraits, both admirable, of the husband of this 
lady ( s , 4k). And lastly, there is the great por¬ 
trait of Garrick from Strat f ord-on-Avon (50), 
which Mrs. Garrick used to say was the best ever 
tainted of her Davie. There are tales telling how 
haul painters found it to take the likeness of 
ftitid Garrick, in whom the instinct of mimicry 
wn so strong, and the trick of mobility so in- 
veterate, that he seemed to have no cast of fea¬ 


tures or expression that was veritably his own. 
The four painters who have treated him in this 
room have made of him each something very 
different from the other, agreeing only, and 
Garrick and Hogarth the most noticeably, in 
the amazing lustre of a pair of dark eyes that hold 
and draw you across the whole room. But even 
the lustre of his eyes, wo feel, Garrick has at com¬ 
mand, and can kindle or quench as he pleases. 
There is artifice in the way in which, in Gains¬ 
borough's picture, he leans clasping the bust of 
Shakspere on its pedestal; but probably as little of 
such artifice, as little pose, as Garrick could ever be 
caught exercising; and the picture is very manly, 
brilliant, and interesting. 

Let us turn now to Reynolds. Ilis earliest 
picture here, painted when he was twenty-three, at 
Plymouth, shows us a family or conversation 
piece, as it was called, of small figures grouped in 
a taste that had been popular at the beginning of 
the century, but was by this time—174G—begin¬ 
ning to go out. In this group of the Eliot family 
lent by Lord St. Germans (3), the grown-up people 
and children are scattered clumsily on a kind of 
dais, most of them standing straight up and look- ' 
ing straight out; it is a manner which dull 
Englishmen in Queen Anne’s time had taken from 
dull Flemings, and into which Hogarth alone 
threw, not grace indeed, but character and force. 
The young Reynolds’s performance is not much 
above the average of the class ; its only merits are 
a richness in the colour and an attempt at natural 
feeling in the child riding pick-a-back on Captain 
Hamilton. He had a huge way to advance from 
this to the great Marlborough family picture 
at Blenheim; and indeed in one or two 
single likenesses he had gone further than this 
already. Thirty-five years later, a few months 
only before the sight of an eye failed him and 
he dropped his brush for ever, Reynolds painted 
the portrait of a child, the Hon. Frances Harris, 
standing in the park with her pet spaniel. This 
picture is in the exhibition too, lent by Lord 
Darnlev (210). It is a good deal browned and 
darkened, but all the dirt and varnish cannot hide 
from us the master at his greatest. The child is 
a sweet rich-looking creature, with a cherry under¬ 
lip a little sucked in, and masses of auburn hair 
in rings about her; she stands with one hand on 
the head of her dog, and the other, with some 
folds of her white frock over it, leaned against her 
hip. Hir Joshua dearly loved children's shoes ; see 
how ho has made the shadows play upon the pretty 
blue and rose-coloured pair in which this little 
maiden is standing. Parks and landscapes lie, in the 
Years of his busy practice, generally left to pupils ; 
fcut about the design of the background in this 
there is a sweep and splendour that seem to mark 
it for his own. Between tiiese two pieces come 
others of the master, so many that we can hardly 
notice them severally. To study them is often 
merely to study the ruins of time, and to wonder, 
through the changes that have befallen the 
colouring and mixtures, and the penalties ho 
has paid for his restless chemistry, what aspect 
the picture wore and how its parts were related to 
one another when it was new. Here, for instance, 
is a lady (12) whose eyes remain comparatively 
alive while her face has gone out altogether, 
adding a weirdness to the pallor of the gentle 
countenance, and making the passion-fiower which 
she wears at her bosom seem as though it were 
put there in mockery. Elsewhere (237) is an ani¬ 
mated canvas which seems pure and untouched, 
hut yet shows a quality, in the crude red colour 
of the guitar the lady holds, which goes ill 
with her delicate grey gown and cannot possibly 
have been so meant. There is hardly any vein 
of Sir Joshua which is not represented. Ac¬ 
tresses and demireps—Mrs. Abington, the in¬ 
carnation of vivacious pug-nosed sauciness, rest¬ 
ing her face upon the back of her chair and 
tapping her tooth with her thumb, while a poodle 
pup, the pug-nosed saucy caricature of his mis¬ 
tress, nestles in her lap — Kitty Fisher, the 


pretty, lazy, pouting wanton dissolving her pearls 
like Cleopatra—these careless folk are here in 
the company of many a cherished and high-bred 
innocence. Perhaps neither the picture of a red- 
coated boy and his sister from Saltnun (24), ‘nor 
the portrait of a burly little girl feeding chickens 
from Longford (203), is among his happiest in 
this kind; perhaps both, with all their skill, are a 
little artificial and affected. The two noblest things 
of Reynolds here are certainly the Hope Xuraing 
Love (18) and the Circe (34). They are both 
portraits invested in Reynolds's way with a light 
veil of allegory. Surely Reynolds's sense of a 
girl’s beauty never showed itself more exquisitely 
than in the darling profile of this Miss Morris 
playing Hope; surely the tenderness of his heart 
never devised a more loving action thau this of 
hers with the baby, most human despite its mytho- 
logic wings, or sweeter pressures and fondlings than 
these of his rosy Ungers upon her. The Circe is 
Airs. Nisbett, paler here, no doubt, than when she 
was first painted, hut otherwise the picture is 
uninjured; and nothing can be more masterly 
than the quiet sidelong look with which the 
enchantress asserts her power, nothing more deli¬ 
cate than the way her hand rests upon her lap and 
lightly holds her wand, nothing creamier and 
more delicious thau the whites of her dress and her 
attendant cat, nothing lovelier in colour, or painted 
with more of the rich Venetian touch, than the 
rose at her bosom or the blue of her waistband. 

And thus, as between Gainsborough and Rey¬ 
nolds, we see how they interpret the same phe¬ 
nomena in their time, but interpret them with a 
difference. What they interpret is not the 
thoughts and imaginations of the time, not any 
public ideals it entertained or devotions it was 
given up to; but the aspects and gestures of its 
well-to-do men, women, and children. Art is 
a great leveller, and can sink the most august 
matters and raise the most trivial. The best 
poetry and passion an asre contains, interpreted by 
bad art, are worth nothing ; the idlest fribbles and 
courtesans it has, represented by good art, become 
precious and immortal. In the age of Revnoldsand 
Gainsborough, the character of the English genius 
was such that ideals got interpreted by art generally 
very ill, individuals got represented extraordinarily 
well, and to squire and lady, child and spaniel, 
soldier, courtesan, and fribble it was given to be¬ 
come on canvas a joy for ever. Gainsborough, an 
Englishman who bad never been out of our Eng¬ 
land, represented all these as they were, with the 
temporary tricks of fashion and costume, only 
giving to every sitter a touch of his own alert 
humour and vivacity. Ilis peculiar spiritual magic 
is for the expression of life, breath, and motion; 
his great technical charm, an airy grace and a silvery 
bloom and delicacy. Reynolds, who had been to 
Italy, and whose ambition, if not for himself for 
his countrymen, was fixed on high art—the 
art that does not represent individuals, but 
interpret ideals—Reynolds had a more patient 
insight into character than Gainsborough, a 
subtler sense of moods, and his peculiar spiritual 
magic lies in the discrimination and expression of 
these. His technical charm lies in a colouring 
and execution more rich, precious, and glowing 
when it is preserved, more delicate even in decay, 
than that of any other painter since the Venetians. 
He is not content to take life and fashion, like 
Gainsborough, just as lie finds them, he likes to 
temper portraiture with the traditions of high 
art by posing his sitters as characters of poetry 
or history, and to modify the fashions they wear, 
making them simpler than reality, and, as he 
thinks, more classic and “general,” so that you 
cannot learn from him, rs from Gainsborough, 
how a dress was really made and worn. 

What position Romney holds in the gallery be¬ 
side these two we will enquire next week, when 
we shall take him first, and after him, the miscel¬ 
laneous English artists whose works are in abund¬ 
ance on the walls. Sidnex Colvin. 
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THE WORK OF FREDERICK WALKER. 

One must not be too sure of the justice of the 
impression which a man's work makes upon one 
when it is seen as a whole, and apart from other 
things. Provided that the work be once above a 
certain level—not necessarily very high—the im¬ 
pression may tend to be unduly favourable. For 
the work is seen under encouraging conditions. An 
exhibition room which old habit makes you as¬ 
sociate with the so various and so unequal eiforts of 
many men, is filled with the life-long effort of one, 
and the efforts of one man, however great may 
have been his transitions, will almost necessarily 
be more harmonious than the efforts of many. 
Besides, transitions in artists’ work are not often 
abrupt, and the work, however different the end 
may be from the beginning, will have, when looked 
at in the mass, a certain unity. On that wall and 
on this, the same order of sentiment: a prevalence 
more or less of the same tone, the same combina¬ 
tions and harmonies of colour. The very repeti¬ 
tion of subject in study, sketch, completed picture, 
helps the effect. You are attuned to the work. 
You stand for once, as much as an outsider can, 
at the artist'3 own stand-point. You submit to 
his charm. It is “ the absent ” who are “ always 
wrong; ” and the strength of the artist's presence 
in his collected work, is for the time a little over¬ 
whelming. 

No art in our day has been fuller of pleasure¬ 
giving qualities than the art of Frederick Walker. 
Nothing is easier than to submit to his charm, 
and much ecstatic writing has accordingly been 
the result of special familiarity with all that he 
has done. At the same time, looked at coolly, 
little work of our day seems more deserving of 
ecstasy. His work has nothing harsh in it, and 
little that is incomplete. Much of it is the 
idealisation of familiar things, and little of it is 
without that quality which, with our trick of 
carrying the requirements of one art into those of 
another, we describe as poetical feeling. But 
many men have the feeling: Walker had the 
means of realising it. That which weaker treat¬ 
ment would have left as “ sentimentality,” be¬ 
came in his hands “sentiment.” Themes rarely 
in themselves remarkable are rendered note¬ 
worthy by his command of expressive lines, his 
sensitiveness to the most splendid glows and most 
delicate gradations of colour. 

Dying at thirty-five, his death deprived us, no 
doubt, of a hundred occasions of enjoyment; but 
robably it deprived him of nothing of his fame, 
le had much variety, and yet in his variety—of 
which I shall speak further on—we see already, 
erhaps, something of the beginning of the end. 
t might have been none the better for him had 
he gone on painting his orange-red and red-grey 
skies, his low-toned shades cast on white dra¬ 
peries by a neighbouring blue, his poised women— 
reddish copper-coloured, with gold hair—his stal¬ 
wart balanced labourers; lovely or splendid ns 
these are, each and every one. His fame might 
not have gained, I say, by the disclosure of 
which, with nil his variety, one sees already the 
trace; the disclosure that there were bounds to 
that delightful talent; that it was possible in a 
sense to know the whole of it, to recognise 
the thing now done as having been done or hinted 
at before. All artistic natures but two or three, 
in a generation, of the very strongest and most 
abounding, have these limits: just now Mr. 
Millais, with all his faults, is probably the only 
man privileged to give you, when he chooses, a 
surprise of pleasure, by flashing upon you some 
unsuspected side. 

In one picture (represented by the finished oil 
study No. 38 in the exhibition in Mr. Deschamps’ 
gallery) Walker became dramatic, even tragic, 
instead of idyllic. At the Bar displays to us one 
lonely and wan figure: a woman, standing in the 
criminal dock. The white face, highly wrought, 
yet quite alert and self-controlled, gazes right and 
left with earnest apprehensiveness and foreboding. 
In the power of the little scene the painter has 


not forgotten a kind of beauty appropriate to it; 
the finished expressiveness of gesture and harmony 
of tone are as apparent here as in the light designs 
for a popular story-teller. A yellow-white ker¬ 
chief folded over breast and shoulders, above the 
dotted “ bird's-eye ’’ gown of deepest blue, stands 
out against the brown wainscoted wall and browny 
tarnished brass-work of the warning clock which 
points to near four of the winter afternoon. Life 
and death are in the balance. But generally the 
themes chosen are not only less tragical, but less 
dramatic, or hardly dramatic at all—save where 
the artist is illustrating with pleasantness and 
point the fables of the accepted novelists. 

It is the idyllic work of Walker which has won 
the great praise, and has been made already the 
ground for comparisons between Walker and 
Mason, Walker and Millet. Walker painted the 
peasantry: their figures in ploughed field, or 
village street; their homes, the corners of the 
garden of the cottage farm, its windows, its red 
flower-pots side by side, its trailing flowers, the 
shadows under the outhouse eaves, the kitchen 
chair, the water butt. He painted, not pathetic 
incidents in the life of the workman or woman, 
but the labourer following the plough, the boy 
whistling at the horse’s head, the little housewife 
in the back yard, with bent face, lap gathered 
carefully up, and swift fingers, shelling peas. He 
painted work. 

But he painted it without the austere strength 
of the Frenchman, Millet, and as he painted it, it 
was a more cheerful thing. For he looked at it 
with different eyes from Millet's, who saw in 
peasant life little beyond the hard labour of the 
fields—the labour which gives “ ampoules ” and 
“ maux des reins.” With Walker it became often 
pleasant, always vigour-giving, always grace¬ 
giving occupation. His country folk had” at times, 
indeed, too much of an imported grace, for strict 
reality. He shnred with Mason that imported 
grace, from which in our day only Millet was 
tree, as Turner, though with observation less 
close and detailed, had been tree before him— 
witness the stunted labourers of Hedging and 
Bitching , the poor crushed creatures of the 
Straw Yard. For the imported grace, look at the 
girl driving geese down Oookham street (No. 80 
in the present exhibition) and at the ferrvman in 
the else irreproachable drawing numbered 08. 
Such weakness as there is in this last bears a like¬ 
ness to that in No. 84, The Gondola, a water 
party in Venice, where Walker has not caught 
the right action of the gondolier, whose feet seem 
too much to be walking, as he strains and stretches 
forward with his oars. And to one of his greater 
pictures a more serious objection is to be made : I 
mean, the llight of Wag (No. 30). No country 
boy of the age here depicted would rush to his 
sister’s arms and the folds of her gown for the 
approach of so gentle, dignified a slice]),with weak¬ 
legged lambs behind it. The time will come when 
inadequate motive like this will have to be allowed 
to tell against a picture, charming even as the 
present one ; excuse it as we may in virtue of so 
delightful a representation of the quiet English 
country, in March twilight, not without token of 
storm in the cloud: the stream turning to right 
and left as it flows gently through the long fiat 
meadow, yellowing with primroses: a narrow 
field path, now following the stream side, now 
crossing by a plank bridge the shallow and quiet 
water, grey-white, with reflections of the cool 
March sky, and now passing on to where the 
hamlet-roofs cluster in some slight dip and hollow 
of the fields, beyond which, under that far grey 
sky, lie what other undiscovered miles of the 
quiet land. 

But Walker was not confined, on the one hand, 
to representations of work manly as in the Plough, 
Dutch and dainty as in the Housewife, or, on the 
other hand, to visions of landscape, solemn as in 
the Mushroom Gatherers —rough, rising land, 
against a blue night sky—or placid and gentle as 
in this Right of Wag. Indeed, in this Right of 


Way itself, as has been hinted, the motive was 
rather the graceful grouping of sister and child- 
the landscape’s importance and value (as studies' 
which I have seen, show) grew on the painter as 
he worked. A very gentle humour in this Right 
of Way finds its complement in the gentle tender¬ 
ness of The Harbour of Refuge, perhaps on the 
whole, the most various, the richest, the best con¬ 
sidered, the most satisfying of the artist's works. 
It is an enclosed place somewhere in the sunnv 
and south-eastern corner of England—an aim*, 
house garden—from which the struggle of life is 
banished. Years ago Mr. Millais painted what he 
called The Vale of Rest. But that bitter and 
strenuous genius depicted as the Vale of Rest a 
convent garden, with two nuns digging graves; 
and the thing sought to be represented being much 
the same, it is worth considering how curiouslv 
contrasted were the treatments that presented 
themselves to the minds of the two men. The 
Harbour of Refuge, seen and admired not 
long since at the Academy, needs neither 
praise nor long description. ” The pathos of 
the walking figures in the foreground—the girl 
tempering her steps to the decrepit gait of the 
aged—the calm beauty of the sitting group resting 
on the garden seat, the noble design of the mowing 
figure sweeping his scythe over the flower- 
sprinkled lawn under the blossoming apple tree— 
these things are very visible, and one must note 
too the quite splendid harmonies of colour on 
quaint red roof, echoed here and there again, and 
subtly repeated with what could only be the finest 
sensitiveness of eye, and that guided, too, by a 
mind not without some rising and unsuspected 
play of delicate imaginations in these things. 

Inventiveness in design and sensitiveness so 
great that it becomes almost inventiveness too, in 
colour—these are perhaps after all the qualities 
which are the source of so much excellence and 
charm in Walker's work. In The Bathers a 
noble and elaborate design is, so to say, the motive i 
and reason of the picture. In technical drafts¬ 
manship Walker was not entirely strong or ac¬ 
complished. Right action and descriptive gesture 
he got often: oftener than perfection in pure 
draftsmanship; and in nobility and elaboration of 
design, with spontaneity of movement, The Bathers 
stands alone. 

The general charm of his colour—passing now 
to that—is absent from hardly any of bis works, 
though, as I hinted at the outset, he affects certain 
tones, and the presence of these in something like 
monotony, though in exquisite delicacy and rich¬ 
ness, begins to be apparent before theend. In such a 
little picture ns the Housewife —thegirl shelling peas 
in the corner of the courtyard near against the 
water-butt and the five flower-pots of various red 
—colour, the delight in colour for colour’s sake, 
for its reflections, its subtle interchangings, its 
glow and vanishing over this and that prosaic 
object of daily and familiar use, seems to be the 
motive; and one can hardly see any other motive, 
certainly no less worthy one, in the best interiors 
or court-vard pictures of the Dutch school. let 
any kind of connexion between even the best 
Dutch school and this fine subtle observer of 
common things in our dav, would probably be 
denied. But De Ilooghe and Nicholas Maas, with 
their grave interiors, so tranquilly alive with the 
beautiful or solemn aspects of familiar things, can 
no more have painted pots and pans for literal 
transcript than did Walker in the Housewife. 
The one and the other worked, we may be sure, 
with infinite and enkindled delight: poets so far 
as that each in these familiar things knew where 
the charmjprecisely lurked—chose the moment and 
chose the combination. Frederick Wedhobe, 


Messrs. Henry S. King and Co. will pub", 
lish in the coming spring season a volume ol 
stories for children, by Miss Mary Lewis, niece ot 
the late Sir George Comewall Lewis. It wifl be 
entitled, A Rat with Three Tales, and the stones 
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A DISCOVERT AT LAIBACH. 

Trieste : December 30,1875. 

Os Tuesday evening, December 28, Baron Carl 
von Cirernig (fils) lectured upon a prehistoric or 
protohistoric collection from Camiola. The site 
of the find is a turbary about one hour’s walk 
K 5 li of Laibsch (Lubiana), near Brunndorf; the 
ite of discovery is July 1875; and the lucky 
aplorers were S'ignor Peruzzi (proprietor) and a 
| lC il guide. When digging a ditch to drain the 
naJin the tourbiere which surrounds Laibach, the 
labourers, at from five to six feet below the surface, 
came upon the remains, of which about two-thirds 
wire stolen and sold to strangers. The piles 
number some 2,CfoO; they are mostly of elm and 
c«k; a few are of pine, and none show signs of 
burning. The discovery was reported to M. Carl 
Peschmann, custos of the museum, Laibach, and 
the building was soon crammed with specimens. 

Baron von Czvernig exhibited hatchets, daggers, 
scrapers, and needles of stag's horn, some of the 
btcneta unfinished, and showing marks of the 
drill by means of heated quartz. The animal 
must have abounded, as remains of some two 
hundred skeletons were found in an area of COO 
square fathoms. A few lance-heads and arrow- 
pus of silex and hornblende, two small axes of 
T.v,-hed serpentine, grinding stones, and five 
inures (sword, knife, pin, &c.), serve to fix the 
comparative date. Man supplied only an old jaw 
with worn teetli: apparently he bad not eaten 
zrain. Small pots of black clay, plain and rudely 
ornamented with points and lines, and in shape 
not unlike those of the Istrian Castiniere, contained 
kernels of the Comm inns and Crataegus fapple- 
iron i; husks of the hazel-nut; Vnllisnerin 
rpiralu seeds (see “ Loves of the Plants ”) ; and 
abundant remains of the Trapa natans (water 
chestnut), suggesting that the caltrop was the 
staff of life. So Pliny (xxii. 12), “Thraces qui 
ai Strymon habitant," equos foliis tribuli ( T. 
na(mi) aginant; ipsi nucleos vescunt panem 
Lcienta pneduloem.” Our mistranslations read 
“ ven agreeable.” Apparently this “rude Oarnio- 
lian did not want meat; three species of “ beef” 
were found. S. primigenius, aurochs (B. urns'), 
and a third not yet determiued. The mutton 
shows a wild, long-legged type. The dogs’ skulls 
are all old and unbroken, proving that man did 
not eat his best friend. The boar and the goat, the 
wolf, the lynx, and the beaver (very common) are 
thiw of our day; on the other hand, the badger 
is the M. spelanu, with stronger jaw and smaller 
bram-paa than the modern and more intellectual 
Mimal. 

Strangers are advised not to visit the site in the 
rarav season, which floods the ground. They will 
bnd m Herr Deschmann a most able demonstrator, 
snd the custos, who has some 150 specimens of 
horn hammers, is perhaps ready to make ex- 
changes of duplicates with other museums. 

R. F. Burton. 


ART SALES. 

fit Zimmermann sale at the Salle Drouot 
fe«hedonthe24thult. A clock of boule marquetry, 
nchly mounted and chased in bronze, period Louis 
ID., 2,000fr.; large clock, period Louis XIV., 
fpper raanjuetry, on tortoiseshell, with a figure 
dAmphitnte in her car, 1,010 fr.; commode, 
period Regency, of Chinese lacquer, decorated 
with birds and landscapes in gold relief, 666 fr.; 
bureau, period Louis XV., of rosewood, with 
b riers and bold mouldings of copper and bronze, 
1300 fr.; Beauvais tapestry, Diana and En- 
dvmion, period Louis XIV., 840 fr. ; and 
its companion, Endymiow presenting a boar’s 
W to Diana, 850 fr.; six seats and backs 
fit «rm-chairs in old tapestry, subjects figures, 
I,® fr.; magnificent Renaissance stall, carved 
walnut, with three seats, from the palace of 
the Dukes of Savoy, 3,050 fr.; stall, Francois 
1", in walnut, 1,850 fr.; another, same period, 
carved oak, 800 fr.; Dutch stall with canopy, 


carved wood, sixteenth century, 1,510 fr.; Gothic 
credence, carved oak, with arched canopy, 9G5 fr.; 
walnut cabinet in two divisions, model Jean 
Goujon, period Henri II., 2,200 fr.; another, 
after Jean Goujon, 050 fr.; cabinet, monumental 
form, carved oak, model Du Cerceaux, 600 fr.; a 
coffer in two pieces, carved walnut, style Louis 
XIII., 685 fr. ; Renaissance table of rectangular 
form, walnut wood, 710 fr.; walnut-wood bed with 
carved head and foot-board, 775 fr.; large Renais¬ 
sance portico, carved oak, 1,160 fr.; the Vision of 
the Magi, a Gothic panel of the sixteenth century, 
carved, painted, and gilt, 510 fr.; three panels of 
carved wood representing the crowned sala¬ 
manders of Francois I" from the chateau of 
Blois, 600 fr.; two female Italian caryatides, 
1,000 fr.; Italian sword of the sixteenth century, 
with rich incrustations of silver, 3,650 fr.; Dutch 
copper lustre in three tiers and twenty-four lights, 
650 fr.; Renaissance tapestry representing Oedi¬ 
pus and the Sphinx, 2,050 fr.; fine mantelpiece, 
period Louis XIII., carved oak, 1,300 fr.; carved 
fittings for a room, period Louis XV., with por¬ 
traits over each door of the Enfants de France, 
attributed to Mignard, 3,880 fr.; twelve panels of 
woodwork, carved oak, 1,260 fr.; large Burgundian 
coffer of carved walnut, period Henri IV., 680 fr.; 
chest of carved walnut, representing five figures in 
high relief under Gothic arches, fifteenth century; 
console, Louis XV., carved open work, 055 fr. This 
sale produced nearly 150,000 fr. (6,000fi). 

Ox December 27 a collection of marbles was sold, 
among which were: bust of Our Saviour, by Cle- 
singer, 1.650 fr.; a female, costume of the Renais¬ 
sance, with its companion, Dufaure de Brousse, 
the two, 4,440 fr.; Kili, white marble statuette, 
2,250 fr. ; Mignon, statuette, 2,000 fr.; marble 
group of bacchantes and satyrs, by Lebroc, 
5,100 fr.; two sphynxes, monumental statues in 
marble, by Eugene Prat, 3,900 fr.; Torquato 
Tasso, by Torelli, statue, 5,300 fr. The sale pro¬ 
duced 45,000 fr. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

So astonishing are the results already obtained 
by the German excavators at Olympia, that we 
hardly know where to set limits to our expecta¬ 
tions. On December 15 and 10 the statue of 
Victory was discovered which Paeonios, tho 
sculptor from Mende, in Thrace, made for the 
Messenians in Naupnktos, not in reality to 
commemorate their victory over the Akarna- 
nians and Oeniadeans, as it purported to do, 
but to commemorate their taking part with 
the Athenians in tho memorable struggle at the 
Island of Sphakteria against the Lacedaemonians, 
whose name they were nfraid to inscribe on the 
pedestal. Such is the statement of rausanias (v. 
26, 1), and it will remain to be seen how far the 
actual inscription on the base, parts of which are 
already found, will confirm him. The sculpture 
of the figure of Victory is described as of extra¬ 
ordinary beauty, and it will be very interesting 
when photographs and casts have been obtained 
from this and the other sculptures by Paeonios 
discovered a few days after, to test the 
theory which we understand will be one of 
the features in the new history of Greek art by 
Brunn, that Pheidias was largely influenced by 
the Thracian school of sculpture which would 
naturally be represented by Paeonios. On De¬ 
cember 22 the excavations had been carried for¬ 
ward to the east front of the great temple of Zeus, 
and from this time, so constantly has the attention 
of the two leaders of the expedition (G. Hirschfeld 
and A. Botticher) been engrossed with the un¬ 
covering of fresh sculptures, that they have been 
able to send only fragmentary notices of the find¬ 
ing by telegram. We know from Pausanias 
(v. 10, 8) that the sculptures in the east (front) 
pediment of the temple were by Paeonios, while 
those on the west were by Alkamenes, the 
pupil of Pheidias, and it is curious to find stated 
as is reported, on the inscribed base of Victory 


mentioned above, that in a competition regarding 
the sculpture of the temple, Paeonios had been 
declared the winner, whicn appears to mean that 
his designs had been accepted for the front of 
the temple, while that of Alkamenes was relegated 
to the west pediment. The design of Paeonios 
represented Oenomaos and Pelops, each with their 
chariots and attendants preparing for the race. 
Between them, in the centre of the pediment, sat 
Zeus as umpire. Tho two comers of the 
pediment were occupied—as on the western pedi¬ 
ment of the Parthenon—by two reclining figures 
of river-gods, the rivers personified in this case 
being the Kladeos and the Alpheios. One of these 
two figures, with the head quite uninjured, has 
been found towards the left side of the front 
where, from the description of Pausanias, the 
Kladeos would be expected. It is described as 
scarcely over life-size, and of surpassing beauty. 
The torso of Zeus, one of the charioteers, and 
a male torso belonging to this pediment have 
also been found, while a fortunate beginning 
has been made among the ruins of the west 
pediment by the discovery of an entire figure. 
The subject here was the fight between the 
Lapithae and Centaurs at the marriage of I’eiri- 
thoos. In the metopes, six in front and six 
behind, were sculptured the twelve labours of 
Ilerakles, but by whom is not said. While some 
suppose the metopes to have been the work of a 
local Peloponnesian artist, Brunn is of opinion 
that, judging from tho style of tho fragments in 
Paris, the sculptor must have belonged to the 
Thracian school. Parts of two of these metopes 
were discovered by the French in their exca¬ 
vations on the site of this temple in 1820 (Ex~ 
/icdition de la Marie, i. pi. 74-78), nud are 
now in the Louvre. The temple of Zeus, where 
these excavations are now being conducted, is said 
to have been destroyed by fire in the beginning of 
the 5th century A.D., and with this fire probably 
also perished the great chryselephantine statue of 
Zeu9 by Pheidias which, from its size, appears to 
have baffled the cupidity of Caligula, who proposed 
to set it up in Romo. The temple itself was of the 
Doric order, and made of the stone of the district. 

Picturesque Europe is the title of a new illus¬ 
trated work which lias been for some years in 
preparation and is now about to make its appear¬ 
ance. It will be a description of the most 
picturesque scenes in Great Britain and on the 
Continent, illustrated bv steel plates and engrav¬ 
ings on wood from original drawings specially 
made for the work by several of our leading 
artists. Picturesque Europe will be published in 
monthly parts by Messrs. Cassell, Pet ter and 
Galpin, and the first part will appear in February. 

The collection of engravings of the late Vicomte 
du Busde Gisignies is to be sold at Brussels, on 
Monday, February 7, and five following days, at 
M. F. ). Olivier’s, 11 Rue des Paroissieus. 

We hear that Mr. W. B. Scott has been asked 
to write an introductory essay for the catalogue 
which is being prepared in anticipation of the 
forthcoming exhibition of the works of Blake at 
the Burlington Fine Arts Club. 

M. Bonnat has just finished the sketch, says 
L'Art, of his grand picture of the Flagellation of 
Christ. 

The exhibition for the sufferers from the inun¬ 
dations in the South of France, so long delayed, 
was at last opened on January 3 at the Cercle des 
Amis des Arts, rue de la Chaussee d’ Antin. The 
sale is to take place on the 17th, 18th, and 10th 
of January. It is said that many most excellent 
works have been contributed, and that there is no 
doubt that the sale will fully realise the expecta¬ 
tions it has excited. One franc is charged for ad¬ 
mission to the exhibition, and probably a consider¬ 
able sum will be gained in this way. 

The German papers announce tho death of 
Johann Geyer, a genre painter of considerable 
reputation in Germany. Like Terburg be was 
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especially fond of introducing a white satin dress 
into his pictures. The death is also recbrded of 
the painter Adolf Schrbdter, for many years pro¬ 
fessor in the Polytechnic at Karlsruhe. 

The death is announced, on New-year's eve, of 
the Norwegian landscape painter, 0. Schoyen, one 
of the most prominent of the younger Scandi¬ 
navian artists. His earliest training was under 
Eckersberg, and afterwards he studied under 
Gude; but of late years he had taken quite an 
independent position. He was esteemed an able 
colourist, and a powerfully realistic interpreter of 
nature. 

The town of Kassel is about to set up a war 
memorial in the shape of a large bronze eagle. 
The bird has been most excellently modelled, it is 
said, by the sculptor Brandt, and has been success¬ 
fully cast in bronze. 

A committee has been formed from among the 
numerous admirers and friends of the late painter 
Chintreuil, for the purpose of erecting a bust to 
him in his native town. The Minister of Public 
Instruction has promised the marble for it. 

The King of Bavaria has offered a prize for 
the best design for a drawing-room lamp to burn 
petroleum. The height is not to exceed from sixty 
to seventy centimetres, and the material is to be 
metal, which, however, may be decorated with 
other substances, such as ivory, marble, &e. 

According to a new decision of the Council of 
Administration, the Exhibition of the Union 
Ceutrale will not be opened before August 1 next, 
and will close on November 21. For twenty days 
in November the Exhibition will be free. 

The workmen and inhabitants of Creueot have 
resolved to erect a monument to the memory of 
Schneider. So popular is the scheme that the 
subscription list is already signed by more tliau 
25,000 persons. 

The Ames Works, in Massachusetts, have cast 
the “ Navy Group ” for the Lincoln Monument at 
Springfield. 

Prince Charles of Prussia lias, through his 
adjutant, Major von Prithwitz-Gaffron, who is 
well known as a zealous archaeologist, presented 
to the Brandenburg Museum at Berlin an interest¬ 
ing collection of prehistoric and mediaeval anti¬ 
quities belonging to the Brandenburg Mark. 
Among the four hundred and odd specimens of 
which the collection consists, there are several 
very perfect bronze weapons and ornaments be¬ 
longing to the Frankish and Merovingian periods, 
and some urns which were found in the last cen¬ 
tury near ltuppin. 

In Germany, as in other countries, women have 
long been counted among the best writers of 
fiction, but strangely enough they have not made 
art a profession there as elsewhere, and the Vienna 
papers, in recording the recent death of Friiulein 
Minna Weitinann, daughter of the sculptor Joseph 
Weitmann, state that she was the only feminine 
representative of plastic art at Vienna. Friiulein 
Weitmann, who has died at an early age, twice 
obtained the gold prize-medal at the exhibitions 
in the Imperial Academy of Arts, and had ac¬ 
quired considerable reputation by her flower and 
bird-groups in marble and biscuit. 

In the church of St. Lambert at Iliisseldorf, 
where an admirable fresco was lately discovered 
on a wall from which the plaster had been re¬ 
moved, the discovery has now been made of the 
long-lost stone statue, popularly known as “ The 
Blue Margaret.” This figure, which represents 
Margaret, daughter and heiress of the last male 
representative of the princely house of Windeck 
and Berg, who died in 1384, stood till the be¬ 
ginning of the present century in a niche 
against the wall of the north transept of the 
church, where the bright colour of the robes 
made the statue a conspicuous object, and secured 
for it its familiar designation. In 1816 the figure 


disappeared, and nothing seems to have been 
generally known of its whereabouts till it was dis¬ 
covered a short time since within the vault of the 
Berg family, where it had been deposited on the 
grave of Duke Wilhelm of Cleves and Juliers. 
It would appear from the records of the church 
that the statue had originally been recumbent, 
with two dogs at its feet, but had, in the course 
of time, been removed from the monument or 
sarcophagus on which it lay, and been set upright 
against the wall of the church. 

M. Bouguerkau has been elected a momber by 
the Academic dos Beaux-Arts, in the place of the 
late M. Pils. 

The Berlin Museum authorities have bought 
the Manfrini Giorgione, called or miscalled The 
Family of Giorgione, and described in Messrs. 
Crowe and Cavalcnselle’s Forth Italian Fainting, 
vol. ii. p. 136. They have also purchased the 
“ Raphael ” of the Patrizi collection at Rome, 
which is in reality a splendid portrait assignable 
to Frnncia Bigio ; and, from the same collection, a 
small Signorelli (round), and a portrait attributed 
to Sebastiano del Piombo. 


THE STAGE. 

mr. hatton's “ clytie.” 

Clytie. is a subject to touch delicately, with the 
tips of one's fingers. Mr. Hatton, its author, has 
thought it desirable to bring out with it an 
ajtologia —a piece justificative —in which after first 
averring that only the mere scaffolding of a 
famous scandal of the police courts has been used 
by him in his drama, and in his novel from which 
the drama is taken, he goes on to allege that if 
instead of using tlie ‘‘ mere scaffolding ” ho had 
worked up the materials of the case, he would 
have been justified by many illustrious examples. 
He tells us—but we all knew it before—that some 
of the greatest (or as we should prefer to say 
most popular) novelists of England and France 
have “ sought inspiration from episodes of real 
life found in the newspapers and the public re¬ 
cords.” But the principle is one thing: and its 
particular application another. Mr. Hatton has 
fortunately not done that which he has claimed 
the right to do. Had he availed himself of what 
in his pilce justificative he asserts to be his right, 
and invented less and borrowed more, in Clytie, 
he might have remained strictly unassailable. We 
are not concerned to discuss it. Enough to know 
that at all events, in that case, good feeling and 
good taste would not have been his portion. 

Clytie is divided into five parts, which are not 
precisely the same as acts. One part contains 
only one scene; another contains three or four. 
The first two parts are really both of the nature 
of prologue, and between the second and third 
there is an interval of seven years. The story- 
proper is worked out to its end in the third, 
fourth, and fifth parts. The two earlier parts 
furnish the material out of which the structure of 
the rest is built. We shall tell the story in a 
little detail, because the drama is one in which 
the story is everything. The story has improba¬ 
bilities, but even with these, it is the story alone 
which rivets attention. There is, of course, more 
merit and more various merit in dramatic work 
which has other qualities than this Wilkie Collins 
one, of riveting a useless curiosity. The charm 
of sentiment, the play of dialogue, the serious de¬ 
velopment of character are, to many of us, more 
fascinating things. But no conviction of the 
superiority of tln-se—and their superiority, more¬ 
over, is less in the acted drama than in the novel 
to be read—should blind us to what is a dis¬ 
tinct achievement: the power of riveting at¬ 
tention by an adroitly planned story. Something 
of that power is certainly Mr. Hatton's. 

Clytie is the pet name of one Marv Waller, 
the granddaughter of a now childless man, 
who is organist of the Cathedral at Durham. 

Diqitizf 


The old man dotes on her, and jealously guardil 
her. But without his knowledge, she has beeoinj 
involved in an affair with Philip Ransford—J 
cashiered soldier who has cheated at cards. Il3 
knows her to be, not the illegitimate daughter! 
of a peer whom her grandfather believes her tail 
be, but the lawful child of that peer and of olfl 
Waller's daughter whom the peer had privatelymajl 
ried. She is therefore —should Ransford choose uj- 
assert the facte—a lady in her own right ami i, 
woman of fortune. To profit by his knowledgs 
he proposes to marry her ; and, bringing his own 
experience of selfishly successful love-making to 
bear against all her confidence and naiveU, he has 
not failed to get her to give him rendezvous and 
to write him letters which, without being dis- 
graceful, are nevertheless compromising. Old 
Waller knows his character, and has forbidden 
him the house. He takes to the garden instead, 
and there, on Clyde's birthday, after she has re¬ 
ceived an offering of the Roman bust from her 
fellow students in the Art School of the town, 
Ransford meets her alone, and pleads with her, 
and she, though in her heart preferring the per¬ 
sonage known to sentimentalists as “ another," has 
not the decision to take quick steps with him and 
to send him away. Before she quite knows her 
own mind, or can act upon it, the aged Mr. Waller 
appears on the scene, and, after quarrel s ene 
words, there ensues a struggle, in which the 
grandfather is knocked down and stunnei. 
The ever ready carriage which waits upon 
romantic endeavours of the kind is at hand, 
and Ransford succeeds in bearing off Clytie to the 
Durham station, to King's Cross, and dually to 
his rooms in Piccadilly. 

The second part opens in those rooms: the 
stage divided into two chambers. On the couch 
in the inner room lies Clytie in a state of 
coma. The curious investigator might possibly 
have something to say as to a condition which 
allows the young woman to remain for a couple 
of days and nights in her walking hoots, 
and makes it natural that she should re¬ 
tain the shawl which was wrapped round her 
shoulders in Durham. But however much this 
phenomenon may strike the curious investi¬ 
gator, it does not occasion great surprise to the 
facile physician, Dr. Bond, who is summoned by 
Ransford to restore her. The doctor has hut jus: 
gone when she awakes, attended as she has been 
from the instant of her arrival, by that good- 
hearted kitchen wench whose excellences in the 
like occasion are not precisely new to us—she 
awakes, and has thought enough to despatch that 
messenger to her honest young lover, Tom May- 
field, whose prospects of money- and position are 
(one must here remark parenthetically) bettyi 
than she thinks. While the kitchen wench :i 
away on her errand, Ransford argues and pleads 
with and threatens Clytie. lie tells her first that 
he loves her, and next—as a crowning proof —th.it 
no one hut himself can marry her after she has 
been for a couple of days at his rooms in 
Piccadilly. But neither argument is successful, and 
she claims to be released, and finally pulls at fir 
bell and shrieks at the window, as his manner 
indicates personal brutality, and at that moment 
the kitchen wench returns with Tom Mayfield; 
the heroine is safe ; Ransford defeated. 

In the third part—in one sense the begimim.' 
of the drama proper, to the action of which the 
scenes of these earlier parts have led up—Civ tie 
has married Mayfield and Mayfield is Lord 8t. 
Barnard, and the man and wifo have a child oi 
six years old—one Percy Woardale, prettily played 
by a little girl-actress, and destined to furnish to 
the drama its lachrymose element as well as some 
of its not too abundant mirthfulness. It is not 
explained why Ransford was allowed to get oil 
so easily seven years ago. He had letters ot 
Clytie's, it is true, which, as we said, were com¬ 
promising but not disgraceful. Probably it was 
felt even then, that with the facile physician ami 
the disappeared maid servant—for the faithtu 
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kitchen-girl can be heard of no more—things 
might be made to look bad for Lady St. Barnard. 
At all event! he is destroying her comfort now, 
mid undermining her position. Charged with 
fraud and criminal libel, he assails her chastity, 
and ha spread abroad that about her which in¬ 
duce a royal entrepreneur to dispense with her 
attendance at an afternoon party «t Chiswick. 
Be has made a statutory declaration, and Olytie 
amst appear at the police court and endure the 
tender suggestions of a lawyer rich in the tradi¬ 
tions of the Old Bailey. Tie police court scene 
is the central and most effective scene in the 
drama. That it is a strong thing, in its own way, 
on the stage, Mr. Hatton is right in thinking. 
At the same time, though the words are inoffen¬ 
sive, the suggestions are such as will debar the 
suthor from claiming that his work is designed 
riryMm puerisque. The restaurant in Piccadilly, 
die public gardens in a south-western suburb, and 
:he manner of their mention by the cross-examin¬ 
ing advocate, are not necessarily beyond the line 
which varying habits of society make it now 
propeT and now improper to approach, hut these 
tilings, like the French feuilleton, are not for the 
very young. The good taste of them is at least 
doubtful. Nor can it be said that they are, as they 
might very naturally have been, the pivot of the 
drama. Clyde is not broken down as she well might 
be, by the posing of those suggestive questions due 
to the ingenuity of an Old Bailey practitioner. It is 
only when she is confronted by the physician, 
whom nothing in the heavens or the earth can 
surprise or disconcert, that she breaks down, and 
not only leaves the court but prepares to leave her 
husband. 

Again, this determination to leave her husband 
seems a forced thing in the story. She was inno¬ 
cent, and her husband believed her so, andjyet she 
planned to throw her whole life up, like a bad 
hand at cards—to leave husband and child, and 
that for no possible refuge. For though it is true 
that the old organist, her grandfather, has been 
dodginghoateps with the fidelity, and now al¬ 
most with the tenderness, with which Peggoty 
tracked Little Em'ly in the great master's novel, 
itb traealao that she does not know even of his 
present existence—he had disappeared after he had 
received the blow from Ransford, thinking then 
that she had willingly eloped with him, and after¬ 
wards, when from a comer of the church he had 
seen her married to Tom Mayfield, strangely neg¬ 
lecting to discover himself to her, and withdraw 
the curse which he had unnecessarily bestowed on 
her at Durham. 

It is not needful So follow in detail the subse- 
quent course of the storv, which nevertheless con- 
tuns several telling points, and situations which 
are welcomed by the public. The very end is an 
anti-climax, and we pass on to it briefly. Before 
Lord St. Barnard (Tom Mayfield) knows of his 
wife s Might, his family lawyer has arranged that 
'-adv St. Barnard shall be whitewashed. In a 
wuaeeonthe Long Reach at Erith, the family 
s-dicitor will have an interview with the Oltl 
“'ey cross-examiner and with Philip Rans- 
;, rd, who immediately afterwards will take 
«ip for Holland. Ten thousand pounds—to be 
'tt'twl by the cross-examiner and Ransford—is to 
Lf the price at which Ransford will leave a 
written confession that with regard to Lady Rans- 
™1 he had lied from beginning to end. His own 
itwver will appear in court and be properly in- 
faant with his defaulting client, and express to 
Lady St. Barnard all the regrets in his power, 
b) things are arranged ; but Lord St. Barnard 
hiring as old score to settle with Philip Ransford, 
him out in the lonely house on the Long 
Latch at Erith, and proposes to fight with him 
tfcre. Justice is satisfied, in the eyes of the 
public, when Ransford falls a victim to Lord St. 
Barnaul’! 9hot. The peer however appears to 
have acted unwisely, for Ransford has still 
strength to hum the written confession which 
was to have cleared the lady. The Old Bailey 


lawyer whom Ransford had attacked upon the 
question of dividing shares in the spoil, ap¬ 
pears at the window, and announces as a last 
happy surprise to the public that the confession 
burnt was but a copy. All will still be well. 
The anti-climax is in the fifth part, which, though 
brief, is feeble. The unhappy wife has reached 
Durham; her grandfather, her husband, aud her 
child are restored to her, but the absence of action 
in this part—compensated for by no development 
of character or charm of dialogue, which it would 
be late to look for—tells distinctly against the 
effectiveness of the end. 

Clytie is the only attempt, apparently, at cha¬ 
racter drawing, and the character here is tolerably 
familiar. An affectionate but ambitious girl, who 
does not know her own mind to begin with, and 
is misled by appearances iustead of guided by 
facts: we have met that ghost of a young 
woman only too often already in life and in 
literature. The hero, Lord St. Barnard, is a 
very good young man: and doubtless if one 
could believe it, as common an acquaintance. 
The aged Mr. Waller is without characteristics, 
except those of doggish affection and dogged per¬ 
tinacity. The family lawyer is to be found each 
side of Lincoln's Inn. The Old Bailey practi¬ 
tioner is an effective caricature, rendered still 
better, not, indeed, by the make-up and the habi¬ 
tual cringe, both of which are extravagant, but by 
the excellent action and excellent intonation of 
Mr. Odell. The villain Ransford, who cheats at 
cards, ruins women, shrinks from no violence till 
the end, and plays tricks even with his legal ad¬ 
viser, is one of those deep-dyed ruffians whose 
presence it would be a slauder to suspect in the 
civilised world; they are confined, ot course, to 
the East End of London, and principally to the 
melodramas of its theatres. 

The actiug of the piece is, on the whole, 
sufficiently good. Miss Henrietta Hodson, who 
plays the heroine, has little that is as fitted to 
bring out her talent as was her last important 
part—that of the Bohemian heroine of the clever 
tale Ought We to Visit Her ? On the other hand, 
she does not avail herself quite so fully as then of 
the opportunities that are given her. Her per¬ 
formance is unequal. In the opening scene—that 
in the Durham garden—where great naivete is re¬ 
quired, she is at moments simple and at moments 
sophisticated. Her early lines are spoken with 
appropriate joy, but she hardly maintains this 
expression where it should still be maintained. 
Failing a little now and again in specially 
illustrative action — as in the police court 
scene, where a subtlety, of which the actress is 
quite capable, is somewhat to be desired—she 
never fails in savoir faire. As a whole, the sym¬ 
pathies of the audience are with her, though she 
is without great opportunities. 

The ruffian Hansford is very well played by Mr. 
Alfred Nelson, who not only gives himself the 
appearance of recklessness of feeling and of long 
and skilfully ordered debauchery, but expresses 
many shades of meaning and intention—irrita¬ 
bility, impatience, baffled effort, sudden decision 
—with considerable success. Mr. Vollaire is an 
amiable grandfather, aud Mr. Macklin, who ap¬ 
pears here for the first time, is a sufficiently 
agreeable looking young man. The sympathetic 
housekeeper—a personage we have not needed to 
name—is played pleasantly and intelligently, and 
the heroic servant-maid, who would no more 
leave Olytie by herself in Hansford's apartment 
than Mrs. Micawber would desert Mr. Micawber 
when her “family" had nothing to give her, 
finds some favour with the audience. 

Frederick Wedmore. 


The changes we announced in last week's 
number as then imminent, have all been carried 
out, and there has been a general cry of Change 
places at several of the less distinguished theatres. 
One new piece has been produced besides the long 
drama entitled Clytie. This shorter piece which 


now concludes the entertainment at the Court 
Theatre is called A Quiet Rubber, and it 
owes its origin to a little French piece, in 
which, years ago, the eminent actor Lesueur 
appeared. It is a story of quarrel and harm¬ 
less intrigue, and a son gives his father a dose 
of chloroform in order that he may effect a 
special and harmless purpose of his own. That 
the piece has not gained by adaptation may be 
judged not only from the fact of the somewhat 
different views of filial obligation prevalent in 
England and France, but from the following in¬ 
vocation addressed by the sensitive son to the 
insensible parent: “ Forgive mo,” the son says, 
“ if I dare thus to arrest even for a few moments 
the current of your existence.” The piece affords 
an opportunity for the realistic method of Mr. 
Ilare, in finished little portraiture of modem life, 
to be advantageously exercised. 

Mr. Sothf.rn’s benefit and the presentation of 
Garrick is fixed for to-night. 

On Monday Miss Neilson will be seen at the 
Hay market as Juliet. 

February 5, it is said, is the day now looked 
forward to for the production at the Lyceum 
Theatre of Othello. 

We have received news from Paris of the great 
success of a new drama at the Odeon ; a success 
in its way as marked, says our correspondent, 
as that of the bright comedy La Maitresse 
IAgitime about a year ago. Danicheff, the 
new serious piece, is the combined work of 
a distinguished Russian and M. Alexandre Dumas. 
Its origin is curious. A play was some time ago 
submitted to M. Dumas by a stranger—the dis¬ 
tinguished Russian. M. Dumas was indulgent 
enough to examine it, and he found it impossible 
for presentation, but full of excellent stage mo¬ 
tives. He suggested many alterations, and sent 
the piece hack to its author. In due time the 
author reappeared with the piece entirely re¬ 
worked. Dumas offered it, and it was of 
course immediately accepted. We shall, next 
week, give some account of its subject. Mean¬ 
while it suffices to chronicle its success, and the 
admirable acting of Mdlle. Helene Petit as the 
heroine. 


MUSIC. 


The Monday Popular Concerts were resumed 
at St. James’s Hall on Monday evening last, when 
Mdlle. Marie Krebs and Signor Piatti made their 
first appearance during the present season. The 
programme consisted entirely of works which had 
already been repeatedly heard on previous occa¬ 
sions at these concerts, and included Beethoven’s 
quartett in D, On. 18, No. 3, Haydn’s quartett in F, 
Op. 77, No. 2, Handel’s “ Suite de Pieces ” in E 
major, containing the popular variations on the 
“ Harmonious Blacksmith,” and Mendelssohn’s 
sonata in D, Op. 58, for piano and violoncello. It 
is as needless to dwell in detail on music so well 
known as it is to reiterate the opinion often pre¬ 
viously expressed in these columns as to the ad¬ 
mirable pianoforte playing of Mdlle. Krebs, or the 
masterly performance of Signor Piatti, the prince 
of violoncellists. The rendering of Mendelssohn’s 
sonata by these two artists was, as might be ex¬ 
pected, one of the special features of the evening, 
the scherzo being redemanded. The leader of the 
quartetts was Herr Straus, one of the safest and 
most satisfactory violinists now before the public, 
aud the parte of second violin and viola were sus¬ 
tained, as usual, by Messrs. L. Ries and Zerbini. 
Miss Sophie Liiwe was the vocalist, and Sir 
Julius Benedict the conductor. For Monday next 
a very interesting programme is offered, including 
Dussek's “ Retour a Paris ” sonata (better known 
in this country as the “ Plus Ultra ”) to be played 
bv Mdlle. Krebs, and Gernsheim’s pianoforte trio 
in F. 
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The Saturday Concerts at the Crystal Palace 
will be resumed this afternoon. 

The Pall Mall Gazette announces that the 
following appointments have been made to pro¬ 
fessorships in the new Training School for Music 
at South Kensington:—Pianoforte, Herr Pauer; 
organ, Dr. Staiuer; singing, Signor Visetti; 
violin, Mr. Car rod us; and composition, Mr. 
Arthur Sullivan. It also states that the last- 
named gentleman has been chosen as Principal of 
the institution. 

The death is announced of Mr. Simon W. 
Waley, a well-known amateur pianist and com¬ 
poser, at the age of 48. 

The Duchess of Edinburgh being prevented 
from opening the ltoyal Aquarium this day week, 
ns was at first expected, her place will be taken by 
the Duke. 

Me. Alfred Holmes’s symphony Jeanne cTArc, 
which has been heard at the Crystal Palace con¬ 
certs, is to be performed on May 7 next, at 
Orleans, by desire of Mgr. Dupanloup, on the oc¬ 
casion of the festival projected in honour of the 
heroine in that city'. 

After a long delay, the Cressent prize at Paris 
has been awarded. The late M. Cressent, who 
died a few years since, left by his will funds from 
the interest of which a prize of 2,(500 francs was 
to be offered for the best opera by a young French 
composer, while a further sum of 10,000 francs 
was set apart towards the expense of producing 
tin successful work at one of the Parisian theatres. 
For the first competition the judges were MM. 
Ambroise Thomas, Victor Masse, Francois Bazin, 
Ernest Reyer, Ernest Boulanger, and Paul Bernard. 
Tins libretto to be set to music was Bathi/lle, by 
Edouard Blau. Fifty-four works were sent in ; 
and it is now announced that the successful com¬ 
poser is M. Guillaume Chaumette. M. Ckaumette 
was born in 1842 at Bordeaux, where his first 
opera, Idea, was produced with much success, 
being represented some thirty times. In 1872 he 
tried his fortune on the Parisian stage with an 
operetta, Le I'echc de Gcronte, which, though its 
talent was admitted by public and critics, failed. 
Chaumette then devoted himself exclusively to 
further study, and, as the result, is rewarded by 
gaining the prize on the present occasion. 

Spontini’s Vestale has been revived at the 
A polio Theatre, Home, with only partial success, 
ow ing to imperfect execution. 

It is said that Richard Wagner has already 
found a publisher for his not yet completed opera 
1‘arcioal. The publishing house of J. Gutmann 
in Vienna are named as the purchasers of the copy¬ 
right. 

Anton Rubinstein is expected shortly in 
Leipzig on the occasion of the performance of Tiis 
oratorio Das verlome Parodies, and has promised 
his assistance at the concert to be given in the 
Gcwandhaus for the benefit of the Orchestral 
Benevolent Fund. 

M. Jules de Sweet, the violoncellist, who 
visited London some little time since, has, it is 
said, accepted an engagement with Mr. Mapleson 
for a concert-tour. 

Franz Liszt is engaged on the composition of a 
new oratorio, the score of which is already ap¬ 
proaching completion. 

IIeee Jauner, the director of the opera at 
Vienna, has addressed a very sensible report to 
tlie authorities, in which he savs how desirable it 
is that in future every work by a living writer 
produced at the theatre should be put on the 
st ;ge under the immediate superintendence of the 
composer, for the determination of the stage de¬ 
tails, the tempi of the music, &c., and that strict 
orders be given to the stage-managers that these 
directions are carried out. In this way the tradi¬ 
tions of the Vienna opera will be maintained. A 


commencement has already been made with Verdi 
and Wagner; others are to follow. 

At the beginning of December a new opera, 
Sardanapalus, by A. 8. Faminzin, was produced 
at St. Petersburg. The libretto is founded on 
Byron’s tragedy of the same name. 

Tiie prize lately offered by the Russian Musical 
Society at St. Petersburg for the best comic opera 
has been awarded to P. Tschaikowsky for his 
opera, Walkul, the Smith. 

The death is announced from Paris of M. 
Deloffre, first conductor of the Opera Gomique. 
He occupied the same post at the Theatre Lvrique 
from 1854 to 18(58, when he succeeded M. Tilmant 
at the Opdra Gomique, which post he held to the 
time of his death. 

The friends and admirers of Mr. Henry Holmes, 
the eminent violinist, have arranged a series 'of 
musical evenings for the playing of quartets and 

Q uintets by Beethoven, Schumann, Schubert, 
Iavdn, and Mozart. Brahms' sextet in B flat 
will also be given. The concerts will take place 
in the studio of Mr. Henry Holiday, Oak Tree 
House, Hampstead, beginning Wednesday even¬ 
ing, January 20, at 8.15 p.m. Messrs. F. Amor, A. 
Burnett, W. II. Hann, Charles Ould, and Signor 
Pezze will support Mr. Holmes. 
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LITERATURE. 

litters and Social Aims. By Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. (London: Chatto & Windns, 
1876.) 

Tins collection of Emerson’s latest lectures 
jnd essays will not strike his admirers with 
any sense of failing power. His oracles 
may sometimes seem to err on the side of 
over-generality by a too widely ambitious 
form of expression, which, even if it does 
not endanger the sense, breaks the con¬ 
nexion between succeeding aphorisms. But 
the aphorisms are as frequently ingenious 
or suggestive as of old, and the dislocation 
of the paragraphs allows the reader who is 
interested in single phrases to treat the 
whole essay as a conversation and interpose 
his own reservations and rejoinders without 
breaking the thread of the original thought. 
In many ways the volume is more adapted 
far American than for English readers, but 
it is particularly interesting to observe that 
the writer, unlike Mr. Carlyle, seems to feel 
himself increasingly en rapport with his 
conntirmen and contemporaries ; he believes 
not only in the progress of principles that 
he approves, but in an actual tendency to¬ 
wards the production in the generation to 
come of individuals of finer character and 
ability than their predecessors. One sign 
that he notes with satisfaction is that his 
follow citizens are increasingly absorbed in 
tbtir own affairs, and look less frequently 
towards Europe either for criticism or ex¬ 
ample ; but the other sources of satisfaction 
m which he dwells are not peculiar to 
America, where he says that:—“Men are 
sow to be astonished by seeing acts of good 
cature,common civility, and Christian charity 
proposed by statesmen, and executed by 
justices of the peace, by policemen and the 
constable.” Still he is an impartial witness 
when he speaks on behalf of the moral and 
intellectual elements of American civilisation, 
the hurried, mechanical character of that 
civilisation would prevent its enlisting his 
sympathies through any other means. Even 
a ' it is, his goodwill is more marked than 
bis insight when he claims all the details of 
modem science as food for the poetry of the 
future, but bids the student to read among 
books of natural science especially those 
nrntten by the ancients ; that is to say, those 
which have most picturesqueness according 
to standards of pictoresqneness which he is 
wisely enough proposing to supersede. 

Among the subjects treated in the volume 
w Poetry and Imagination, Social Aims, 
Eloquence, Inspiration, Greatness, Immor- 
fahty: the firstjis the longest and perhaps 


the most provocative of fragmentary criti¬ 
cism. The anthor begins with a mystical 
glorification of nature as furnishing raw 
material for imaginative thought, but the 
reality and the image change places in his 
sentences so often that, like the balls of a 
juggler, we hardly know which is which at 
the end of the exhibition. The indefiniteness 
of the statement seems to cover a real in¬ 
definiteness of perception. The coming poet, 
he maintains, must draw from his own mind, 
and from nature, strength to overcome the 
perverse tendencies of society, forgetting 
that it is the very absence of such chronic 
discord between the nature of the individual 
and his surroundings that gives to primitive 
poetry its air of calm absoluteness and uni¬ 
versality. It is impossible to describe, ex¬ 
cept in empty phrases, possibilities the out¬ 
line of which we have to trace by negatives ; 
and we have not, strictly speaking, any 
reason to believe that the reconciliation of 
civilised man to his place in an improved 
social order would be followed by an outburst 
of poetic hymns or comprehensive pictures of 
the new-born order in all its objective beauty. 
Emerson is not content with recognising the 
imaginative daring of modern'science as an 
equivalent for other applications of the 
poetic faculty; he wishes modem poetry 
to comprehend the results of modem 
knowledge as ancient poetry compre¬ 
hended the results of ancient knowledge, 
and he justifies Newton’s contempt for 
play-books by the fact that ancient play- 
books ignored the phenomena of attraction. 
And at this point he is almost in contact 
with the most prosaic school of modern 
realists, who believe that they have only to 
cultivate a sufficient height and heat of 
enthusiasm in themselves to hoist their own 
prosaic surroundings into true poetic gran¬ 
deur and importance. “We too,” he says, 
“ shall know how to take up all this industry 
and empire, this Western civilisation, into 
thought, as easily as men did when arts 
were few; but not by holding it high, but 
by holding it low ; ” as if it were the function 
of art to form any critical estimate at all of 
the value of its subject matter, and not 
rather to represent that which is given as 
its own sufficient reason. Modem life is 
made up of many more ingredients than 
ancient life, but modem poetry will not 
therefore consist of the okl ingredients plus 
industry and science. Modern art, if it is 
to fill the place of ancient art, must be as 
simple and luminous in its imagery, and as 
it cannot attain simplicity by leaving out 
any of this new material, it has to discover 
secrets of grouping that will allow every¬ 
thing to appear in perspective. But nature, 
however conceived, can never famish more 
than a background to the most ambitious 
representations of human art; and Emer¬ 
son’s preference for abstractions or vague 
massive impressions keeps him from hitting 
on the suggestion that the true theme for 
the art of the future is furnished by the 
very complexity of modem human relations, 
that the poet will give ns idealised images 
of laws instead of acts, of the relations be¬ 
tween passions instead of their isolated 
manifestations, and, instead of leading ns 
back to the repose of simple intuitions, will 
take his Btand upon an accumulation of 


digested theory the nature of which we 
have no prophets to foretell. 

One other passage in the same essay 
suggests a qualification : “ Poetry is faith. 

To the poet the world is virgin soil: all is 
practicable ; the men are ready for virtue ; 
it is always time to do right.” The “ poet ” 
here means the man of ideas and aspirations, 
as opposed to the practical politician en¬ 
slaved to the nearest fact; but there is a 
moral fallacy in the assumption that the 
man who has a large perception of possi¬ 
bilities will always care to assert the par¬ 
ticular possibility that is most virtuous. 
Genius has faith in the strength of its own 
desires to achieve their object, however dis¬ 
tant or unprecedented; but the desires in 
question may be altogether out of relation 
to morality. Moral appetites have in the 
long run more chance of surviving than 
antisocial ones, because fewer interests are 
concerned in impeding their indulgence, and 
so the average man has a chance of inherit¬ 
ing his share of vices in a half-starved 
state; but there is no natural or providen¬ 
tial security that in the exceptional cases of 
men of genius, with passions strong enough 
to make their way over average impedi¬ 
ments, the irresistible passion will be en¬ 
listed on the side of law and order. 

The essay on Eloquence, and the recur¬ 
ring comments on the importance of good 
manners, serve curiously to remind us of the 
genuinely youthful character of American 
society, notwithstanding the large admix¬ 
ture of old blood in its composition. “ If 
there ever was a country where eloquence 
was a power, it is in the United States ; ” 
and wherever we find eloquence a power, we 
may be sure that the community is young, 
or, at least, that the subjects on which it is 
exercised are newly made accessible to the 
orators. Not only can every American make 
a speech, bnt many can move their audi¬ 
ences ; and all can be moved by the heat of 
a fine oration to immediate action and self¬ 
committal. In an old country eloquence is 
not a power, becanse almost all the prac¬ 
tical questions that can arise have been 
discussed so often that every one has an 
opinion ready formed on more or less reason¬ 
able grounds, which the heat of the orator 
fails to modify permanently; and in like 
manner orators are chilled when they never 
have the satisfaction of swaying their audi¬ 
ences effectively; the semblance of heat and 
eloquence may survive, and give a momen¬ 
tary thrill as pleasing and admirable as a 
dramatic representation, but an educated 
audience is almost sure to feel as if the heat 
were dramatic, a concession to scenic 
exigencies, not redounding much to the 
credit of a serious statesman, whose real 
power depends on quite other means of 
influence. 

Like all eminent Americans, Emerson 
naturally feels strongly about the national 
vice of “ interviewing,” and he proposes n 
strict rule of social propriety, limiting to ft n 
minutes the time which a complete stranger 
may claim without encouragement. Bui 
notwithstanding its abuses, there is some¬ 
thing to be said on behalf of the institution 
as a method of popular education. A bore, 
of course, does not see a celebrity at his best, 
but we can hardly imagine a democracy oi 
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bores waiving the right to try their chance 
of being the better for entering company 
above their merits. 

So inveterate a quoter as Emerson should 
not have written on Originality and Quota¬ 
tion without a little exposition of his own 
guiding principles in the matter; the differ¬ 
ent manners of annexing extraneous wisdom 
which ho describes do not include that of 
the writer whose chief delight is to group 
together concordant authorities for a point 
of view, and then identify himself with 
their statement; many persons do this with 
one favourite author, or with the Scriptures 
of their creed, but he does so with all the 
vaguely moral mysticism of a heteroge¬ 
neous cluster of classics from Zoroaster to 
Swedenborg. The account of Webster's 
method of study in the same paper, which 
is traced to the account of the Earl of 
Strafford in Southey’s Common-place Booh, 
seems more likely to have been copied straight 
from Gibbon’s Autobiography. 

The volume ends with a few pages on 
Immortality, which do not profess to be 
conclusive, and, indeed, the subject is one on 
which a man who has lived long and well 
may think as he pleases without contradic¬ 
tion. But it is curious, from the scientific 
point of view, that so many writers should 
treat the wish for immortality as an evidence 
for the fact, since the only natural way in 
which a propensity can secure its own in¬ 
dulgence is by exercise, and the taste for 
immortality which men attribute to them, 
selves is the very one which they have 
never been able to' strengthen by indulgence. 

Edith Simcox. 


Angola and the River Congo. By Joachim 
John Monteiro. In Two Volumes. With 
Map and Illustrations. (London: Mac-, 
millan & Co., 1875.) 

This is not a journal of geographical dis¬ 
covery, or fresh, far-gathered natural his¬ 
tory, or of dsv**>g travel. It is much more 
useful. It is a full and particular description, 
by a thoroughly accomplished and expe¬ 
rienced trade explorer, of the physical geo¬ 
graphy, economic productions, native tribes, 
and commerce of one of the richest regions 
of Africa; of which, notwithstanding that it 
has been under the dominion of the Por¬ 
tuguese for nearly four hundred years, these 
interesting volumes are the first systematic 
and detailed account. Mr. Monteiro is an 
Associate of the Royal School of Mines, and 
a practical botanist and zoologist; and he 
spent many years of searching enquiry into 
tho natural resources and industries of 
Congo, Angola and Benguela. He is, in¬ 
deed, an admirable example of the new and 
growing class of English scientific adven¬ 
turers and pioneers which is gradually re¬ 
placing the old effete caste of merchant 
princes who have already yielded so much 
of their own inherited vantage ground, 
more particularly in tropical countries, to 
the “expert” and pushing traders of Ger¬ 
many ; and these volumes are, therefore, a 
most acceptable indication of an important 
and hitherto unheeded quickening of English 
commercial enterprise in South-western 
Africa. It is much to 1 >e desired that Eng¬ 
lish mercantile firms wonld send out such 


men as Mr. Monteiro—Associates of the 
School of Mines, or experienced officers of 
the Indian Forests Department—as their 
agents, into the territories of the Sultan 
of Zanzibar in Eastern Africa, where a 
trained explorer might turn almost every¬ 
thing he touched to gold. 

The Portuguese possessions of Angola ex¬ 
tend from Ambriz, in 7° 49' S. L., to 
Cape Frio, in 18° 20' S. L. But the 
furthest point south visited by Mr. Mon¬ 
teiro was Mossamedes, or Little Fish Bay, in 
15° 20', the southernmost establishment of 
the Portuguese; while northward he ex¬ 
tended his excursions beyond the Portuguese 
frontiers to the River Congo, the strong 
natural limit of the climate, fauna, and 
ethnology of Angola. The country thus em¬ 
braced by the Congo, and extending over 
ten degrees of latitude to Mossamedes, com¬ 
prises a considerable variety in geological 
structure, physical configuration, climate, 
vegetation, and productions, and is the most 
beautiful and fertile province, and one of 
the healthiest, of Africa. It is in the 
highest degree adapted for cultivation and 
mining, for busy internal traffic and a 
large sea-borne trade. The coast-line is 
tame and arid, long sandy beaches alternat¬ 
ing with stretches of low cliffs. The 
littoral downs and plains are dotted 
with scrubby cactus-like Euphorbias, and 
weird, gigantic Baobabs, and clumps of Agave 
and Sanseviera, with here and there man¬ 
groves lining the embouchures and oil palms 
tufting the winding banks of the rivers. 
Washed by the restless swell of the Atlantic, 
the boom of its surges for ever thundering 
against the cliffs, and the ceaseless roar of 
the rolling surf-wave (“ Calema”) as it breaks 
in dazzling lines of foam on the beaches, 
give a singularly distinctive character to 
this desolate region. The spectator is never 
diverted from the dreadful and depressing 
monotony of the parched and burning shore 
by any moving living objects or sounds—by 
hovering terns, or the cry of the sea-gull as it 
sweeps past. It presents a complete contrast 
to the scenery north of the Congo, where hun¬ 
dreds of square miles of brackish or salt-water 
lagoons, breathing out contagion under a 
tropical sun, alternate with dense primaeval 
forests where “death lurks in every flower ” 
and wings his shafts with every passing 
breeze. It is the rock-bound and arid cha¬ 
racter of the coast which in fact secures to 
Angola its immunity from the fevers and 
pestilences of the West Coast, and the 
soft, transparent air of its forest belt, 
stretching between the sea-board and the 
inner highlands. For at a distance of from 
thirty to sixty miles inland a succession 
of wonderful changes of landscape and 
vegetation begins. At this distance a hilly 
ridge runs along the whole length of Angola 
into Benguela, and a second succeeds it at 
about an equal distance, and a third again, 
from sixty to a hundred miles further, land¬ 
ing us at last, at an average elevation of from 
3,000 to 4,000 feet, on the high level of the 
great central plateau of Africa, which com¬ 
prises the whole of that vast unbroken con¬ 
tinent, from the defiles of tho Benne and 
White Nile, southward to the Cape of Good 
Hope. These successive elevations are cha¬ 
racterised hy the most remarkable changes 


m the physiognomy of the vegetation; and 
where the upland forest belt is broken 
by the streams which from their sprincr. 
heads high in the far off mountain glens 
traverse the breadth of Angola to the 
sea, no words can describe the glories of the 
cool pathless groves, and of the long vistas 
of tropical glades and dells opened up to the 
view. The notes of innumerable birds are 
heard on every side, 

“ Birds lovelier than the lovely hues 
Of the bloom wherein they sing.” 

When the first level above the coast-line 
is reached, the scene suddenly and magically 
changes. The Baobabs become fewer, the 
Euphorbias, Agaves, and Sansevieras dis¬ 
appear, and larger and shadier trees, and 
tall grass, take their place. As the rise in 
level becomes more marked, creepers of all 
kinds cover the highest forest trees, forming 
exquisite festoons as they spread from tree 
to tree, and showering down their blossoms 
on the pebbly rills which spring and sparkle 
over all these wooded uplands. 

Sixty miles inland from Tuco the forest belt 
is left behind, and we arrive at Bembe on the 
level plateau stretching away into inner 
Africa. The oil palm then again becomes 
abundant, these trees being only found in 
any numbers on the coast in the vicinity of 
rivers, and the feathery papyrus. The spare 
parched grass of the littoral region, suc¬ 
ceeded in the wooded mountains by more 
succulent kinds, attains an extraordinary 
development in the third or highest region. 
Gigantic grasses, from five to sixteen feet 
high, cover densely the vast plains extending 
towards the interior of Africa. The edges 
of the blades are so stiff, and so finely and 
strongly serrated, as to be quite sharp, 
and if passed quickly over the skin will 
cause a deep cut, whence one species is 
called by the natives in Portuguese, “ Capim 
de faca,” or “ Knife-grass.” As snow 
and ice in northern latitudes, so grasses in 
interior tropical Africa, for six months in 
the year, Mr. Monteiro observes, take un¬ 
disputed possession of the county and 
actually interrupt communication in many 
districts. 

Mr. Monteiro is a high authority on the 
subject of the native tribes, and his views 
will command attention and consideration. 
But his prejudice against the negro is trans¬ 
parent. To begin with, he devotes page 
after page to a most cold-blooded and un¬ 
palatable account of his smell —“ horrible 
stink”—“a mixture of putrid onions and 
rancid butter well rubbed on an old billy- 
goat.” He stigmatises the negro also for his 
“insensibility,” “ingratitude,” “absence o 
affection,” and “ laziness ; ” and he argnes 
his degradation positively from the &ct tna 
he propagates his kind in such a climate as 
that of Africa. The demand for tropica 
products is rapidly increasing among t 0 
white races; and it is only the negro wno 
can, under white direction, profitably pro¬ 
duce them; and it is a little heartless, as 
well as unwise, to condemn him bec^ ns ° 
he is able to survive the terrible conditio^ 
of his necessary and servile existence, 
would have been more to Mr. Monteuo 
credit if, in his criticisms of the 
tuguese also, he had shown more sympa y 
with their past achievements and glo ne • 
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If the Portuguese are sleeping now, they are 
only taking a necessary rest after centuries 
of over-exertion, a rest which is their only 
hope of revival. Like the Spaniards, like the 
ancient Greeks and Romans—as we ourselves 
aw perhaps doing—they exhausted them, 
selves by their conquests and by their com¬ 
mercial enterprise, which drained the 
mother country of its best blood. Fortu¬ 
nately this is checked with us by the 
system of competitive examinations for the 
public services. But in their time the Portu¬ 
guese were the greatest and most substantial 
and enduring benefactors of the human race, 
for it was owing to them chiefly that the food 
products of India, and America, and Africa 
were diffused generally throughout the 
tropics, and the life of the helpless negroes 
especially was crowned with plenty. They 
We certainly earned the gratitude due to 
those who make two ears of com or two 
Wades of grass to grow where only one 
grew before. The greatness of their geo¬ 
graphical discoveries, carried ont with steady 

S by the State according to the fixed 
and plan of Prince Henry, should 
3 been forgotten by one who for so 
many and profitable years enjoyed the 
hospitality of Portugal, and whose eyes 
have rested on the memorable spot where 
Diego Cam first set up the cross-surmounted 
pillar (Padraos), to mark his discovery of 
the great River Congo, in 1448. 

Mr. Monteiro’s chapter on the products 
of Africa—one of the most useful in his 
vohnaes-is chiefly taken up with the de- 
SCTiptkm of the Baobab, or Adansonia 
dijitaia, the latest discovery, and due to Mr. 
Monteiro himself, of an African production 
M *n article of commerce, and of the 
greatest importance from its application to 
paper-mating, and also from its opening a 
new and practically inexhaustible field of 
native industry:_ 


, ^Jkobub or ‘Monkey fruit tree’ is well 
, 0WI1 descriptions as one of the giants of 
world. It rears its vast trunk 30 or 
■ with a diameter of three or four feet 

“ e J*<>y plants, to usually 20 to 30 feet in the 
_ e f tre ? 8 ' • • They have been measured of as 
a™, a , slze M over 100 feet in circumference: the 
ic eat trunk I have ever seen was 06 feet in cir- 
erence, and was clean and unbroken, without 
a oreok on its smooth bark. Thd leaves and 
owers are produced during the rainy season, and 
® succeedal bv the long pendent gourd-like fruit, 
‘W hanging notes of admiration. . . . Millions 
J V®* hoes cover the whole of Angola, as they 
m in fact the whole of tropical Africa, sufficient 
to supply an incalculable amount of paper material 
lor rears.” 


The other principal products of the pro¬ 
duce are palm-oil, india-rubber, ground- 
Ms, sesamnm, red copal, white gum, ivory, 
alt, and mala chitt. Mr. Monteiro also 
gives a graphic description of the Welwitschia 
walnUs, the oddest wonder of the vegetable 
creation: but no space is left for it here. 
The reader must go to Mr. Monteiro’s 
volumes themsolves, every page of which, 
from first to last, overflows with interest and 
instruction. They afford a complete and 
accurate account of the resources of an in¬ 
finitely wealthy but practically unexplored 
country, and abound with the most striking 
and enjoyable descriptions of tropical life. 


They will he equally welcome to the mer¬ 
chant, the African traveller, and] the idle 
reader by a fireside. 

George Birdwood. 


Thom ax Saga Erkibyskups. A Life of Arch¬ 
bishop Thomas Becket, in Icelandic, with 
English translation, &c. Edited by Eirikr 
Magnussoa. (London : Rolls Series, 1875.) 
Among the Rolls series annonncements it is 
satisfactory to see that the much-needed 
Materials for the Life of Archbishop Thomas 
Becket have at length found a place. So 
competent an editor as Canon Robertson 
may be trusted to do his work thoroughly 
and onee for all; and we may soon, there¬ 
fore, expect a complete and trustworthy 
edition, not only of the Lives of St. Thomas, 
but of that voluminous correspondence 
which writers on the subject have hitherto 
found so bewildering in its confusion. 
Meanwhile Mr. Magnussou has given ns in 
this volume—unfortunately without a word 
of introduction—what is so far a new Life of 
the Archbishop that it has only been acces¬ 
sible, even in the original Icelandic, since 
the appearance of Professor Unger’s edition 
in 1869, while ten years ago the author of 
the Descriptive Catalogue was seemingly 
unaware of its existence. Neither the tern- 
porary absence of a preface, however, nor 
the somewhat too scanty number of notes 
impairs the value of the addition to the al¬ 
ready extended cycle of literature which has 
the great chancellor, primate, and martyr for 
its centre. What this value is must depend 
on the sources from which the Saga is taken. 
So far from claiming contemporary authority, 
unless the passage relating to Eric Magnus- 
son on p. 22 is a later insertion, the earliest 
period at which it could have been written 
is the beginning of the 14th century. This, 
too, is the date assigned by Unger to the 
Copenhagen MS. which furnishes ■ him, and 
apparently Mr. Magnusson, with the text; 
although the latter speaks of it as “possibly 
posterior to 1358.” 

The work being clearly a compilation, 
the first question that suggests itself is 
whether it is translated from a single 
Latin original, or is itself compiled inde¬ 
pendently from the several biographies to 
which we shall presently refer. Mr. Mag- 
nusson’s opinion, so far as it can bo inferred 
from the description of the volume in the 
official catalogue of the Rolls publications, is 
that it “ is derived from the Life of Becket 
written by Benedict of Peterborough.” As 
Elias of Evesham, however, says plainly that 
Benedict wrote “de fine tantum [S. Thomae] 
et de hiis quae post finem contigerant,” this 
would seem to he true, as regards the present 
volume which does not include the miracles, 
only of the account of the martyrdom, 
which does closely resemble the existing 
fragments of Benedict. These are contained 
in the so-called Second Quadrilogus, a cento 
of extracts from five different Latin biogra¬ 
phies ; and, in support of the Evesham 
monk’s statement, they begin with the 
events immediately preceding the cata¬ 
strophe. It is true that Benedict’s name ap¬ 
pears at the head of one paragraph which 
refers to a much earlier event, viz. Becket’s 
surrender of his archiepiscopal ring to Pope 


Alexander at Sens ; but the recent discovery 
of William of Canterbury’s complete Life 
enables us to assign this extract to its 
real author. The fact is that the Saga is 
mainly derived, not from Benedict’s or any 
other separate biography, but from the 
Quadrilogus generally. Careful comparison 
of the Icelandic and Latin compilations 
proves this beyond a doubt; since in page 
after page may be recognised the same ex¬ 
tracts from John of Salisbury, Herbert of 
Bosham, Alan of Tewkesbury, William of 
Canterbury, and Benedict of Peterborough, 
more or less literally translated, and with 
few exceptions in exactly the same order. 
But it is not so clear whether the Icelander 
had the Latin Quadrilogus itself before 
him, or only the Norwegian translation 
of it, printed by Unger in the same 
volnme. At all events he seems to have 
used the latter, as well as another inde¬ 
pendent Thomas Saga, now extant only in 
fragments ; and the same may be said, too, 
with reference to the Speculum Historiale of 
Vincent of Beauvais. His other sources of 
information are not so easy to trace, although 
here and there are what appear to be 
reminiscences of Grim, FitzStephen, and 
others. One Life of St. Thomas, however, 
is distinctly named, and it is not only a Life 
otherwise unknown, but its author, “Prior 
Robert of Cricklade ”—or, as it is in the 
Icelandic, “ Cretel ”—has never been counted 
among the hagiologers. To digress for a 
moment—as the English version is supposed 
to give what is, and not what ought to be, 
in the original—we venture to doubt whether. 
“ Cretel ” should be translated into “ Crick- 
lade,” or, as occurs further on, “ Omeham ” 
into “ Evesham,” however demonstrably 
erroneous. The proper place for such cor¬ 
rections is a note or, at least, a bracket. Be 
this as it may, Robert of Cricklade, prior of 
St. Frideswide’s, Oxford, and author of an 
abridgment of Pliny’s Natural History, is 
clearly intended. Sir T. D. Hardy’s asser¬ 
tion that he “ certainly died before Becket ” 
is disproved by his appearance in Benedict’s 
Miracles of St. Thomas. Ho there tells 
in a letter t® Benedict how he was healed 
at the tomb of the saint of chronic ulcers 
in the leg, resulting from an accident 
in Sicily twelve years before. This letter 
appears, and that more fully, as Robert of 
Cretel’s in the Saga, where, too, other 
miracles are given on his authority which 
are not included by Benedict. As he 
became prior about 1141, he must have been 
an old man at Becket’s death at the end of 
1170 ; and his Life of St. Thomas, therefore, 
was most probably written too soon after 
the murder to be otherwise than independent. 
Although it is only three times directly ap¬ 
pealed to id this volume—viz., for the account 
of Becket’s escape from drowning (p. 32), 
the character of Archbishop Theobald (p. 
36), and a very interesting story of Becket’s 
piety when chancellor (p. 50) —it is probable 
that the greater part of what is new in the 
Saga, as well as of wbat appears to come 
from known authorities other than the 
Quadrilogus, is from the same source. 

But, wherever lie got his additional matter, 
the Saga-m8n has worked it into the Quadri¬ 
logus with some skill. His style is simple 
and graphic, and altogether an improvement 
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on that of the Latin authors. The speeches 
especially, many of which are changed from 
the third to the first person, and expanded, 
curtailed, or pieced together at pleasure, are 
admirable, and even the inoralisations do 
not degenerate into the solemn twaddle 
of Herbert of Bosham. On the other hand, 
he makes a sad mess of the dates, occa¬ 
sionally confuses the order of events, and 
carefully excludes whatever might appear 
derogatory to the character of the hero. 
The story varies most from the received ac¬ 
counts in the earlier part of the volume. 
The dream of the future martyr’s mother— 
nothing is said, by the way, of her alleged 
oriental origin—and the pretty story of the 
Virgin’s favour to him as a scholar at Paris, 
may be passed over as of no historical im¬ 
portance ; the former, too, is told much in 
the same way by Grim and others. But 
it is something new to read that it was as 
Richer de l’Aigle’s secretary that Thomas 
first appeared at court, that he fled thence 
after two years [1142] “ for that one reason, 
that he might not seo the evil deeds of tire 
lay powers against the Church,” and that 
after fifteen years of service with Archbishop 
Theobald [1157] he again entered “ the 
kingly court,” not immediately as chan¬ 
cellor, but in the “ simple service ” of cham¬ 
berlain, “ to keep watch of the king, when 
he sleeps as well as when he sitteth in his 
seat.” The last statement, inasmuch as it 
breaks the suddenness of the archdeacon’s 
rise, has something in its favour; but the 
lateness of the date is against it, and 
. the office, too, was hardly one held 
by clerics, but by knights of the class 
of those notorious “ cubieularii ” of King 
Henry, Fitzurse and his comrades. Per¬ 
haps, however, the most important ad¬ 
dition is the story of Becket’s formal election 
to the archbishopric at London. This is so 
full, graphic, and circumstantial that it can 
hardly be a merely fanciful expansion of the 
ordinary accounts, but must have come from 
some one who was present. The solemn and 
unreserved absolution of the primate-elect 
from all future responsibility to the crown 
for bis conduct as chancellor is strongly in¬ 
sisted upon, more so than even by Grim—a 
point of some value in its bearing upon the 
subsequent dispute as to the extent of the 
release. There is a still greater difference 
between the Saga and the Latin authorities 
in the history of the first open quarrel be¬ 
tween the king and the primate at the 
council of Woodstock in 1163. The real 
nature of the tax, which the latter there 
r 'fused to pay in the form demanded by 
Henry, has never been fully explained ; 
although Mr. Stubbs in his Constitutional 
History gives good reasons for identifying it 
with the Danegeld. To quote the Ice¬ 
landic account would trench too much 
on omr remaining space; but it is so far 
unfavourable to Thomas that instead of his 
appearing, according even to Canon Robert¬ 
son, as “a sort of Hampden ” in de¬ 
fence of the rights of the people, it is a 
tax levied only on church property that 
provokes his resistance. When Mr. Magnus- 
son’s preface appears, we may expect to see the 
question argued at length; but,at present,his 
note that the Saga account “ must be taken 
as representing the true history of the tax ” 


seems (as is the case with some others of his 
notes) rather more strongly worded than ap¬ 
pearances warrant. Between this beginning 
of the long controversy and its tragic issue 
seven years later there is not much of real 
value in the Saga, except two or three inter¬ 
polated letters, which is not to be found in 
one or other of the Latin Lives. The same, 
too, maybe said generally of the martyrdom. 
But, although the Quadriloijus is here also 
closely followed, there are some interesting 
variations and additions. Thus, on the first 
entry of the knights into the palace, con¬ 
trary to Benedict’s “ salutati a nonnullis . . . 
resalutatis eis,” the Saga reads, “ they give 
no heed to the greetings that some give 
them; ” and, again, in one of Thomas’s 
answers to Fitzurse, Benedict’s “ God knows 
I saw you there ” is supplemented by “ and 
you saw the letter which was framed there 
for the protection of our goods far and near.” 
It is curions, too, that a part of the colloquy 
between the archbishop and the knights is 
transferred to the day after the former’s 
first arrival at Canterbury on his return 
from exile, the knights who opposed his 
landing acting as disputants in place of 
Fitzurse and the rest. The account of the 
actual murder, besides containing what Dean 
Stanley calls “ the common mistake ” of 
making the archbishop kneel at the altar 
and Grim act as cross-bearer, is chiefly re¬ 
markable for the part taken in it by that 
“ devil’s limb ” Ranulph de Broc and Robert, 
his brother. Both of these are represented 
as thrusting their swords into the murdered 
man’s skull and scattering his brains on the 
pavement, an act which Benedict assigns 
to Brito, Herbert doubtfully to Robert de 
Broc alone, and others to Hugh Mauclerc; 
and, not only so, but the words of the ex¬ 
clamation, which Benedict puts in the 
mouth of Brito, are divided between the two. 

To conclude, the somewhat archaic style 
of Mr. Mugnusson’s English version suits 
itself well to the original, and, though not 
always consistently followed out, reads in 
general naturally enough. There are some 
queer phrases, however, such as “ the arch¬ 
bishop robed in his accoutrements ” (p.483), 
which might easily be improved, besides 
occasional faults of another kind, as “ gra- 
munka reglu ” (p. 316), translated “ the 
rule of Grey-Friars ” (Franciscans), instead 
of “ Grey-Monks ” (Cistercians), a very 
different thing. If, too, Mr. Magnusson had 
read the Quadriloijus more carefully he would 
hardly have rendered (p. 548) “ Sumir 
hlaupa til hestanna ” by “some [i.e. of the 
murderers] ran unto their horses: ” plunder, 
not flight, being their object, they ran to 
“ the horses,” i.e. the archbishop’s noted 
stud. The suggestion (p. 136) that the 
“great church consecration at Westminster ” 
by Becket in 1163 must refer to St. Stephen’s 
chapel is stranger still. “Westminster” is 
simply a mistake of the Icelandic compiler, 
easily accounted for by his speaking in the 
same breath of the translation of Edward 
the Confessor. The church was really 
Reading Abbey, as is proved not only by 
the corresponding passage in the Qnadrihyus, 
but by the statement in the Saga itself that 
it was the burial-place of Henry I. 

Geoege F. Wakneb. 


Our Laws and Our Poor. By Francis Peek. 

(London: John R. Day, 1876.) 

“ A prisoner was receiving his discharge 
from the governor, who had, during his in¬ 
carceration, enforced hard, remunerative oc- 
cupation, and now, on the man’s leaving, 
explained his reasons for doing so. ‘ Do you 
mean to say,’ said the prisoner, ‘ that I have 
earned so much towards your salary ?’ ‘Yes,’ 
said the governor, ‘ you have earned for 
the gaol nearly double the cost of your keep, 
and so much for me for keeping you at 
work.’ ‘ Then you shall never see me here 
again,’ said the man with excessive an¬ 
noyance.” 

We quote this passage at once from Mr. 
Peek’s chapter on the “ Just Principles of 
Punishment,” not merely because it is a good 
anecdote, but because it contains au im¬ 
port ant statement, which should be brought 
to the front as much as possible. If it can 
be relied on, it certainly supports the argn- 
ment in favour of restitution as the true 
principle which should guide penal legisla¬ 
tion. But Mr. Peek does not give ns the 
name of the prison where it took place, and 
in the same way omits the name of the 
prison in the United States which pays 
5,000Z. a year to the Government out of 
the profits of the convicts’ labour. He ap- 
pears, so far as w r e have been able to test 
him, to be an accurate and careful writer, 
and we are glad therefore to find him 
convinced that there will be no difficulty in 
making our criminals self-supporting. We 
had come to the conclusion that this was not 
likely ever to be possible, except by an inter- 
ferenee with ordinary trade which, in Eng¬ 
land at any rate, would not be endured. 
Our prisons, we suspect, will never be 
allowed to sell articles the product of 
skilled artisans in their respective crafts 
in open market, and without doing so 
we cannot see how convict labour can be 
made really self-supporting. But we shall 
be only too glad to change our opinion if 
so very much better an one as that of Mr. 
Peek can be supported by trustworthy evi¬ 
dence. For we go the full length with him 
of saying, that (supposing the difficulty 
before alluded to of the jealousy of the out¬ 
side trader to be once got rid of), the true 
principle should be that a man shall remain 
in prison “ till he has repaid what he has 
stolen, as well as the cost of his living.” 

But, to turn to the book itself, we have 
nothing but good to say of it. It is short, 
to the point, clear, and evidently the work 
of a man whose head and heart are both m 
what he is about, and who is capable of 
indignation and burning zeal, and not 
ashamed of them. We must own to a weak¬ 
ness for this rare quality in these days. 
We are really glad to meet with a writer 
who will own that he is humiliated and 
pained in the depths of his heart at having 
to record that eighty-three deaths happened 
in London in one year, which juries found 
to have occurred through starvation. We 
approve his dedication to those “ who be ar 
on their hearts the woes of their 
men,” and trust his work may attain t e 
object for which it was written, of adding 
“ some recruits to the militant band of those 
who think, and feel, and work for others. 
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Mr. Peek “fears his book can claim but 
link literary merit.” Let him rest contented. 
1; Las quite as much of that as is needed, and 
something better besides ; moreover, it has 
the meat merit of being admirably printed on 
excellent thick paper, and is altogether a 
litde volume which it is a credit to have 
produced, and is likely to do its work well. 

Not that there are any new views in the 
sii short chapters into which the book is 
divided, the last of which, “Just Principles 
of Punishment,” we have already commented 
on. The suggestion in it that a thief should 
be imprisoned till he has repaid the value of 
what he stole, as well as his keep, is the most 
advanced opinion which Mr. Peek has put 
forward. And this is an undoubted merit in 
such a book, which is too short to allow of a 
thorough examination of any large subject. 
M e don't want startling theories, but to be 
kept abreast of the best which has yet been 
thought on the subjects of pauperism, the 
dwellings of the poor, boarding-out, &c., and 
this is just what Mr. Peek has done for his 
readers. But he makes his points well, as, 
for instance, where he is asserting that 
amongst the more uneducated classes the law 
of the land speedily becomes the law of con¬ 
science (pp. 12j 12 ). We wish we could 
aJicgetuer agree with him, but here again 
are only too glad to hear reasons in arrest 
of oar own judgment from so competent a 
witness, and are ready and willing to change 
our opinion for this better one on good cause 

jboWIl. 

The writer adds his very emphatic testi¬ 
mony to those of a crowd of witnesses, 
on the evil influences of the Poor-law, 
or perhaps we should say of its present 
administration. Indeed we are beginning 
to hope that the purblind government of the 
present guardians, and especially their heed¬ 
less and reckless mingling of the respectable 
poor with the vilest vagrants in the wards 
•md sick rooms of the workhouses, is rapidly 
bringing their rule, and the system they 
have administered, to an end. The sub¬ 
division of the present unions and parishes 
for purposes of administration must be, as 
Mr. Peek and all other trustworthy obser¬ 
vers urge, the first step in the necessary re- 
f-rtn. 'Without such a subdivision, no 
proper discrimination can be exercised over 
'he relief given. Without such discrimina¬ 
te the Poor-law is not only worthless but 
mischievous. 

livery writer on these subjects must face 
“e question of the liquor traffic, and Mr. 

Bas done this in his chapter on the 
filings of the Poor in Towns.” And here 
jf a ‘ n Be is a bold and decided reformer. 

eoes so &r as to denounce the permis- 
j® palaces and public houses “ to 

fow fheir fascinating glitter into the 

I ts np to 11 or 12 o’clock, when every 
Jt ' er sho P is closed,” as a “ grievous curse, 
a h asad mark of cowardice and want of 
Pjnocistn on the part of our politicians.” 

trust he may be in the House to 
strengthen the hands of those who will have 
k fight this battle when the next bill on 
® licensing laws comes up for debate. 

But the most valuable part of the book is 
that devoted to the treatment of pauper 
orphans in onr workhouse system. Mr. 
Peek’s position as “ chairman of the Society 


for the Boarding-Out of Pauper Orphans ” 
has of course given him rare opportunities 
for observing the system, and he speaks here 
with authority. The pathetic story which 
he tells (pp. 72-73) of the poor child who 
came back to the workhouse and died be¬ 
cause they “had scorned her so” in her 
first place, is too long to insert, but points 
his moral admirably. He deals with great 
fairness with, and does justice to, the district 
schools, but at the same time entirely justi¬ 
fies the objections which have been urged 
against thenfin Mrs. Nassau Senior's much 
criticised report, and elsewhere. He shows 
that the average cost of a child in these 
schools is at least 12s. a week, while they 
can be boarded ont under efficient super¬ 
vision for half that sum. And, while admit¬ 
ting that separate schools for orphans, with 
industrial training, would be a vast improve¬ 
ment on the present system, he gives the 
most decided preference, founded on large 
experience, to the boarding-out system. 
Under Mr. Goschen’a order it is scarcely 
possible that it should be abused, and as 
there is practically no limit to the number 
of suitable homes ready to receive pauper 
orphans, we should hope that the time is at 
hand when they at least may be delivered 
from the dead hand of the workhouse system. 
We wish Mr. Peek and his fellow workers 
all success in their patriotic efforts for this 
end. 

There is one criticism with which we 
must conclude. Mr. Peek’s appendix occu¬ 
pies a third of his book. But nobody reads 
an appendix(except conscientious reviewers), 
and consequently much very valuable matter, 
such as that on the convict gang system, 
and the boarding-out system, will not get 
their fair share of attention from his aud ience. 
Both might have been absorbed in the prin¬ 
cipal text with benefit to the book, and we 
are sorry that this should not have been 
done. T. Hughes. 


A History of English Dramatic Literature to 
the Death of Queen Anne. By A. W. 
Ward, M.A. (London: Macmillan & Co., 
1875.) 

This is a work of robust scholarship, sus¬ 
tained throughout by a sincere and strong 
love of literature. Fragments of the history 
of our drama have come to be written from 
time to time in another manner than that of 
Mr. Ward. When a poet is fortunate 
enough in the course of a century, or two 
or three centuries, to find a lover, who follows 
him, and hangs upon him, and gets by heart 
the meaning of each of his glances and 
gestures, his tricks of lip and eye—then we 
learn the secrets which only a lover can 
divine. Mr. Swinburne’s essay on “ John 
Ford ” is a piece of this lover’s criticism. 
Such criticism is necessarily occasional, and 
we may congratulate ourselves upon the fact 
that it is so ; for onr average human nature 
cannot long “burn with a hard gem-like 
flame,” cannot long maintain the ecstasy. 
A stout octavo of lover’s outpourings, uttered 
with every dithyrambie fine excess, would 
drain dry our feeble source of sympathy, and 
we should turn for refuge and support to the 
cynic—“ der Geist, der stets vemeint”— 
who ever lurks helpfully within us. Mr. 


Ward is a Professor and not a lover ; hence 
the distinction and the excellence of his 
book ; or if a lover for once, in presenoe of 
the burly personality of Ben Jonson, still a 
lover undivested of academic cap and hood, 
and capable, in midst of his just homage, of 
entering on the processes of division and 
definition. 

This is quite as it should be. A series of 
careful, discriminating, judicious studies is 
that which we ought to look for in a great 
undertaking like that of Professor Ward. To 
conquer his immense task the writer was 
obliged to rely for success, not chiefly on 
moments of finer vision, and exquisite enjoy¬ 
ment, but rather on energy of will and recti¬ 
tude of judgment. Criticism, such as this, 
animated by a real love of literature, while 
it stroDgly and wisely adjudges praise and 
blame, has a special value for ns at the pre¬ 
sent time. Mr. Ward is not a mere scientific 
observer and classifier of the flora and fauna 
of a country and an age; he is, in the ety¬ 
mological significance of the word, a critic — 
a discerner and a judge. If he adds to oon- 
temporary criticism no new organ of dis¬ 
covery, no new nerve of sensibility, yet we 
may be grateful to him for a large and sub¬ 
stantial service, and recognise in him a 
worker who is laborious in acquisition of 
facts, instructed, conscientious, strong, and, 
in the main, right in judgment, clear in 
statement, not cold or feeble in sympathy, 
and possessed of the rare quality—good 
sense. 

Mr. Ward comes to his task equipped with 
manifold eruditions. His acquaintance with 
German critical studies of the English 
drama is considerable; and that it should 
be incomplete is not a high crime or mis¬ 
demeanour. With American contributions 
to Shakspere literature, on the other hand, 
he seems very insufficiently acquainted. The 
word of qualified commendation bestowed 
upon Delia Bacon’s eloquent volume of mad¬ 
ness with a method in it is not undeserved. 
But America has something better to show 
than the fine insanity of Miss Bacon. With 
reference to Henry VI., Troilus and Gressida, 
Romeo and Juliet, Mr. Ward would have 
done well to consult R. Grant White’s edi¬ 
tion of Shakspere (1861 and 1872) ; the 
editorial work of Verplanek, and Hudson’s 
edition of 1856, together with the commen¬ 
taries of Hudson (1848 and 1872), seem to 
be unknown to him. It is to be regretted 
that the type of a portion of Mr. Ward’s 
History has been so long set up—perhaps 
for some good reason of which I am not 
aware—that Furness's Macbeth (1873) 
reached the writer too late to be made use 
of, and, strange to say, also Furness’s Romeo 
and Juliet —dated 1873 by Mr. Ward, but 
actually published more than four years ago. 
Similarly, none but the earliest papers of the 
New Shakspere Society had been seen by 
the writer, and the absence of any notice of 
such facts as those ascertained by Professor 
Ingram in his paper on the weak-ending 
test gives one an uncomfortable sense of Mr. 
Ward’s Shakspere studies being already, at 
the moment of publication, a little ont of date. 

The chapter which treats of Shakspere is, 
indeed, not the most valuable portion of these 
volumes. Here Mr. Ward, unwilling to re¬ 
peat aesthetic commonplaces, or timid in 
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venturing to set forth new views, contents 
himself in the main with presenting a sum¬ 
mary of facts and opinions—convenient, but 
adding nothing to our knowledge—on each 
of the plays of Shakspere, attention being 
chiefly directed to the question of chronology, 
and the question of sources. Mr. Ward cites 
authorities without always distinguishing 
the points upon which his authorities are 
strong or weak, and sometimes he manifests • 
a tendency—noticeable in prudent persons 
who have not investigated for themselves 
the evidence of conflicting opinions—a 
tendency to avoid pronounced views, and to 
attain a “ safe ” position by striking a 
balance, or effecting a compromise between 
rival authorities. Such “safety,” though 
it has the appearance of strength, is real 
weakness. That a critic ordinarily so trust¬ 
worthy as Mr. Ward should have his doubts 
about the double authorship of the Two 
Nolle Kinsmen is conceivable. But that he 
shonld have escaped conviction in the matter 
of King Henry VIII., after reading Mr. 
Spedding’s paper—confirmed as Mr. Sped- 
ding’s theory has been by every subsequent 
test — passes comprehension. Intelligent 
concurrence with Mr. Spedding’s views I 
had come to look on as a necessity in 
the case of every well-qualified Shakspere 
scholar; and it is a trial of faith to be now 
forced, by Mr. Ward’s dissent, to re-examine 
one’s test and symbol of orthodoxy. Julius 
Caesar, it may be noted, is assigned con¬ 
siderably too late a position among the plays, 
and should be put back, as the style indi¬ 
cates, and as other evidences concur in 
proving, near Hamlet, and not improbably 
before Hamlet in its latest form. 

But undertaking so great a task as that 
of tracing our dramatic literature from the 
earliest time to the age of Queen Anne— 
and this with no predecessor of note except 
Mr. Collier in his useful but jejune treatise 
which reaches only to the age of Elizabeth— 
it was impossible that Mr. Ward could per¬ 
form every part of his work equally well; 
and he has performed none of it ill. His 
special merit is, that he has read the works 
of each of our principal dramatists with his 
own eyes, and with a view to form inde¬ 
pendent judgments, first upon each par¬ 
ticular play, then upon the total work of 
the writer and the special characteristics of 
his genius, and lastly upon the character of 
the period to which the writer belonged. 
In the chapter upon Shakspere’s predeces¬ 
sors he indicates the special gift of each to 
the development of our early drama—the 
brisk and vivacious dialogue of Lyly; the 
breath of passion, human yet almost super¬ 
human, breathed into dramatic poetry by 
Marlowe, his “ mighty line ” growing grace¬ 
ful as well as great before the close ; Peele’s 
homely humour in the Old Wives' Tale, his 
variety of imagery and vivacity of fancy; 
the feeling of Greene for idyllic beauty, the 
air of country freshness about his plays, and 
his “ winging the feet ” of the English dra¬ 
matic Muse, his bestowal of freedom and 
lightness on her movements. Greene’s 
merits, in the opinion of Mr. Ward, have 
been as much underestimated as those of 
Peele have been overvalued. He loves in 
the plays of Greene “ that air blown from 
over English homesteads and English meads, 
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which we recognise as a Shaksperian cha¬ 
racteristic, and which belongs to none but a 
wholly and truly national art.” 

Shakspere’s later contemporaries and suc¬ 
cessors are treated in several detailed studies. 
Ben Jonson receives ninety pages, Beaumont 
and Fletcher about one hundred. After a 
biographical notice, the critic proceeds deli¬ 
berately from play to play, censuring each 
(in the old sense of the word censure’), deal¬ 
ing out critical reward and punishment; 
finally he takes a survey of the general 
characteristics of the dramatist. Towards 
Heywood, notwithstanding the attraction of 
“a pious though perhaps apocryphal bond,” 
Heywood’s relative is strictly judicial. While 
allowing Heywood’s modesty and moral 
worth, his power over dramatic situations, 
his portion of wit, and his exquisite pathos, 
Mr. Ward refuses to see in him, with Charles 
Lamb, a “ prose Shakspere.” The appre¬ 
ciation of Webster’s merits is less complete 
than that of Mr. Gosse in his loving study 
of Webster in Fraser’s Magazine, to which 
no reference is made by Mr. Ward. There 
is a considerable agreement between the 
estimate of Chapman given by Mr. Ward, 
and that of Mr. Swinburne’s recent essay; 
but the following passage may be read with 
interest in contrast with the very different 
view presented by one who is himself a 
fellow of the guild of poets to which Ford 
belonged. Mr. Ward writes judicially not 
lyrically; but he is neither cold nor unmoved 
by the genius of Ford. In addition to the 
ethical vice in Ford’s work it suffers from 
an artistic defect; so laboriously does Ford 
construct a situation which will convey a 
spasm to the heart, that the artifice is 
detected, and the heart escapes free ; unless 
we go forward and deliver ourselves up with 
eager desire to the agony, wo may, if we 
choose, remain frigid and incredulous :— 

“The strength of Ford lies in the intensity 
with which his imagination enables him to repro¬ 
duce situations of the most harrowing kind, and 
to reveal by sudden touches the depths of passion, 
sorrow and despair which may lie hidden in a 
human heart. That he at times creates these 
effects by conceptions unutterably shocking to our 
sense of the authority of fundamental moral laws, 
rather betrays an inherent weakness in his in¬ 
ventive power than adds to our admiration of it, 
The passion of Juliet is as intense, and the sym¬ 
pathy excited by her fate as irresistible, as the 
guilty love of Annabella and the spasm of pity 
which her end produces in us; and the horrible 
nature of the plot is therefore not of the essence 
of the emotions which the tragedy is intended to 
excite. The character of Bianca is a subtle psy¬ 
chological study—subtle as the analysis of a pos¬ 
sible disease. ' In passages of pure tenderness, 
such as those of Penthea’s dying sufferings and 
Eteoclea’s devoted affection, Ford has few equals; 
yet it is not so much in these scenes as in those 
where the ragings of passion alternate with sudden 
touches of thrilling sweetness that his power is 
most exceptional. 

“ It is necessary in conclusion, before parting 
from this real though limited genius, to sav one 
word—which must, of course, not be understood 
to apply to all his works. There is none of our 
dramatists who has so powerfully contributed to 
unsettle, in the minds of the lovers of dramatic 
literature, the true conception of the basis of 
tragedy. The emotions are not purified by crea¬ 
tions 

‘ Sweeten’d in their mixture 
But tragical in issue,’ 

so long as the mixture remains unharmonised, 


and the mind is perturbed by the spectacle of 
unsolved conflict. A dramatist who falls she 
of this, the highest end of tragedy, cannot 
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claim to its ooblest laurels. The dramatic po* a 
of Ford is, therefore, as incomplete in its tol 3 


effect as it is titful in its individual operatioi w 
and ” 


* It physics not the sickness of a mind 
Broken with griefs,’ 
nor confirms that wealth of soul which seeks o « 
of its truest sustenances in perfect art. It excit 3 , 
it perturbs, it astonishes, it entrances; but it fa It 
to purify; and, by purifying, to elevate a I 
strengthen. Let those who may esteem tin * 
cavils pedantic turn from Ford to the maittiJ 
tragedians of all times, and they will acknowled » 
that Aristotle’s well-worn definition still remai it 
the truest test of the supreme adequacy of i; 
tragic drama. ! 

To no dramatic writer does Mr. Ward 10 
more ample justice than to Jonson. Inded 
he errs upon the side not of undue, but >f 
misdirected admiration. In spite of l:ii 
efforts to demonstrate the contrary, it is in¬ 
possible in many of Jonson’s personages 0 
see real dramatic characters ; the tradition d 
view of criticism, that they are rather em¬ 
bodied humours and abstractions, cannot te 
set aside. But one rejoices to hear all tkt 
is said by Mr. Ward in honour of the 
masculine strength and worth of Jonson s 
personal character and his high aims as an 
artist. Towards Puritanism the historian cf 
the drama is neither hostile—notwithstand¬ 
ing a strong temptation to the contrary—nor 
unduly favourable. He perceives that, apart 
from the Puritan movement, the drama 
must have declined through inherent vices, 
both ethical and artistic, in the later Eliza¬ 
bethan playwrights. And when once more 
the drama apparently resumed its intermptc 
career in the Restoration age, it was really a 
new drama—an imported plaything of t e 
Court, and of persons of pleasure, but no 
longer the old national pastime of t e 
English people. , 

Once more in our own day a movemen 
seems to have commenced to restore ^ 13 
form of poetry. It is to be feared that t e 
something that infects the world sti 
haunts ns, and will not permit frank enjoy 
ment of the spectacle of human passions an 
human follies. We must either have lonno, 
or have ceased to be in search of a 
a doctrine on which to shape our lives, “ c 0 , 
we can heartily give away our sou an 
senses to delight in the loves, ha r 
jealousies, fears, vanities, whims 0 
dividual men and women presented on 
stage. Edward Bowden. 
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The Dwale Bluth; HebdUc-h’s Legacy; 
other Literary Remains of Oliver 
Brown, Author of “ Gabriel Lem 
Edited by W. M. Rossetti ana• 
Hueffer. (London: Tinsley B 1-0 

1876.) • the 

The results of the brief literary life 0 , 

author of Gabriel Denver illustrate on ^ 
uncommon phenomenon, while they ^ 
exception to another. The son 0 ^ 

torical painter, this wondrous boy l . 
_ 1 ™/*_vl v,o rUcdl was an 


was but twenty when he died) 
stance of the not unfrequent ^u 
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pictorial talent with rare 
description. Precocious as a cm > ^ 

never, say his biographers, up to 
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of his death, “ so much as left for many 
weeks together the shelter of his paternal 
roof.” Only for a couple of years before he 
entered his “ teens ” does ho seem to have 
attended even a day-school. Yet his work 
exhibits a lively negative to the saw that 
"heme-keeping youths have ever homely 
wits; ” and, whether we examine his extra¬ 
ordinary juvenile water-colours, or study the 
romances into which, more than into his 
paintings, he threw inherited “ qualities of 
prompt, solid, realistic invention, and dra¬ 
matic force and directness,” it is impossible 
to help marvelling at the breadth of his ob¬ 
servation, the keenness of his eye for 
scenery and natural forms and objects, and 
the retentiveness with which he husbanded 
for use, as occasion served, the sights be 
saw and the facts he noted. At sixteen, or 
thereabouts, after singular successes in 
vater-colonr painting, he wrote the Black 
huwi as it is given in the second of these 
volumes, the original draught of his Gabriel 
Btwer, which was published in 1873 
hj Messrs. Smith and Elder. He had 
thought it out (and those who take the 
trouble to read it will be struck by its strong 
magma tire power and sustained force of 
(M»|»oea he was yet but fifteen. Like 
SB Aeschylean drama in its limited drama- 
/lijiC/Wtae, the Black Swan has but three 
actors on its scene (which is mostly the 
burning wreck of a Tasmanian emigrant 
ship), a strong-willed half-educated settler, 
his uuloved desperate wife, and the girl 
whom Gabriel Denver idolises, and who 
clings to him in life and death with a sort 
of mesmeric fascination. There are some 
bits of this extraordinary tale, e.g. Gabriel 
benrer's dream, from which he wakes to a 
gradual discovery of the ship -being on fire 
(his jealous wife's doing), and that wife’s 
previous overhearing Gabriel and Laura’s 
love-making upon the deck, while they re¬ 
main as utterly unconscious of her presence 
as a bird is of a lynx which is hidden in 
the foliage, waiting for a spring; ” or again, 
m the crisis of the Black Swan’s fate, the 
description of the way in which fire and 
water clear away all the live figures from the 
burning deck, except a trio “ physically held 
together,” as the author puts it, “ by the ties 
ot passion, the hatred and love which en- 
agled them mentally,” which must be 
owned to be of grand conception ; and the 
P euomena of the ocean, on which they 
. ™ in an open boat for three or four days, 
!" 1,8 ^ and its disturbance, as well as of 
I W: -’ er an d thirst in their gradually deve- 
,• stages, betoken a conscientious study 
records of like adventures, not always to 
. 0nn d in yonng authors of rich imagina- 
The writer of such a tale may have 
n °. to forsake the brush from other 
f vj?- ^ an 11 some restive idiosyncrasy ” 
t “ r Ic jding him “ to tread the paternal ves- 
Perhaps he felt a constraining sense 
.r 8 ™e canvas fails to tell a whole tale with 
t« breadth and detail and ample verge of 
;. e written romance. Anyhow, he dedicated 
himself to literature. 

The Dwle Bluth (a Devon synonym. of 
the deadly nightshade) arose out of a five 
weeks’ visit to Lynmouth and its environs in 
1871, and shows, inter alia, the grasp 
with which yonng Madox-Brown fastened 


upon a congenial subject. The weird region 
of the Yeth-hounds, the Dartmoor legend of 
the Logan stone, “ Tanta rabob’s Huxen, 
or the Devil’s ankle-blade,” and the tra¬ 
dition of a family bold and mad enough to 
cherish an ancestral dwelling beneath the 
latter, furnished him with a theme suffi¬ 
ciently full of loves and hates, and marriages 
and misadventures, to supply ample food for 
a thrilling tale of wonder and terror. Into 
this tale the aspiring author throws two 
ingredients unmeddled with by him hitherto 
—dialectic peculiarities, and a qnasi-comic 
element. When the last baronet but one of 
the Serpleton race dies, the Dartmoor folk 
said “ Dang ma buttons nif Setten’s nainself 
daunt warnt ter ba shut on un avoer yule- 
tide ” (p. 46) ; and there is humour as well 
as speech-needing-an-interpreter in the 
Serpleton housekeeper’s retort on a pert 
maid, who said she was “just as the Lord 
had chnssen ter mak her, naught else.” 
“ More’s th’ pity! A’ must a’ beed cruel 
hard up fer summat ter dew th’ mam, 
squandering a’s hendywerk on a Grizzle-de- 
Morndy like ter thicker ! ” (p. 103). For a 
comically-conceived character, we commend 
that of Oliver Serpleton, the absent book¬ 
worm, clerical (or rather unclerical) brother 
of Sir Geoffrey Serpleton, the butt and sport 
of the little gutter children of his uncongenial 
cure of Mortyard Torin, albeit the author of 
an unfinished natural history of Devon¬ 
shire, and a naturalist of acute observation, 
though the merest child in the ways of the 
world. On this worthy, bereft of his really 
better half, devolves the rearing, alone with 
his own daughter at Serpleton, of Helen, the 
heroine of the story, the only child of his wan-' 
dering brother and his sometime gipsy bride. 
Allowed to run wild, with the blood of both 
parents to foster the influences of the 
genius loci, • and the uncle’s dreaminess 
to overlook the child’s natural recklessness, 
Helen leads a life in the woods and rocks— 
a sort of daughter of the mists—which, as 
well as the thunderstorms of Devonshire 
(locally called “ conjuring times,” p. 154, 
note), Mr. Madox-Brown describes with 
lively exactitude. One of her most ill- 
starred rambles with her familiar cat intro-, 
duces her, with almost fatal consequences, 
to the Dwale Bluth, or Atropa bella¬ 
donna ; and the eating of its berries, con¬ 
trary to her uncle’s warning, wellnigh cuts 
short a life prolonged to worse purpose, and 
not even afterwards unconnected with the 
baneful “ craze-bloom.” At the close of the 
tale, so far as its author finished it, we find 
Helen—the supposed widow of one Thurl- 
stone, of Watersmeet, who had gone to 
Australia—with the “ dwal flewrs till her 
hair,” seated under the topmost crag of the 
Castle Bock, near Linton, and lavishing re¬ 
ciprocated love on her cousin, Arthur 
Haenton, a blind poet, whom she had loved 
before her marriage with the master of 
Watersmeet. Upon them comes unawares 
the dead-alive husband—an intensely tragic 
situation, on which onr only criticism shall 
be that Thurlstone’s eavesdropping in this 
instance seems to resemble and to bo a repro¬ 
duction of Dorothy’s unseen watch on 
Gabriel and Laura’s love-passages in the 
Black Swan. The unwilling wife follows 
her lord to a hated home, as the alternative 


to his taking summary vengeance on her 
helpless lover, who wanders homeward in a 
maddened despair; and when, ere long, his 
love strangles herself in her long “dwal 
flewr ” ornamented hair, feels his way to her 
grave, and poisons himself with the berries 
of her fatally favourite plant. 

Enough has been said of two of Oliver 
Madox-Brown’s romances to guarantee 
the readableness of the third, Hebditch’s 
Legaci/, though we do not think it 
as clearly-drawn or as attractive. Thia 
may bo due to a more tangled plot 
and more shadowy characters. Perhaps, 
too, chambers in Clifford’s Inn and bar¬ 
racks and balconies at Rochester present a 
worse field for romance, and the appetite 
fails for the romance of will-cases. Madox- 
Brow'n’s conscientious editors have printed 
enough of his prose and poetry to assure ns 
that, had his life not been cut short in its 
very flower, he would have poured forth 
richer and more perfect fruit of a rare and 
teeming fancy. Even the delirium stage of 
his fatal illness, blood poisoning, was an in¬ 
cessant forge of romance and tragedy. And 
that there must have been a germ of social 
and conversational charm about this early- 
taken life may be inferred from the touching 
memorial verses of "his friend, Philip Bourke 
Marston (pp. 21-30). James Davies. 


MINOR POETRY:—NEW EDITIONS. 

Goblin Market, The Prince's P-ogress, and other 
Poems. By Christina G. Kossetti. New Edition. 
(Macmillan and Co.) This volume, not by any 
means an over-thick one, must be taken as the 
final collection of the poems hitherto published 
by the greatest living poetess of the Anglo-Saxon 
world. Miss Rossetti's literary career began, as 
some of our readers may recollect, as far back as 
the time of the publication of the Germ, where¬ 
in, signed with a pseudonym, will be found first 
drafts of “ Dream Land ” and other delectable 
lyrics. Her next appearance was at the publica¬ 
tion of Goblin Market in 1802. The Prince's 
Progress followed in 1804, and Sing-Song in 
1872. The present volume comprises the contents 
of the volumes of 1802 and 1804, rearranged and 
slightly revised, with not a few entirely new 
oems, which are likely to be overlooked by all 
ut deliberate students, from the fact that they 
are hidden away with the rest without any word 
of warning. Yet careful study will be rewarded 
by the discovery of some true jewels of song, little 
opals full of golden mystery and rainbow colour. 
Here is one entitled “ Bird Raptures: ”— 

“ The sunrise wakes the lark to sing. 

The moonrise wakes the nightingale. 

Come darkness, moonrise, everything 
That is so silent, swoet and pale, 

Come, so ye wake tho nightingale. 

“ Make hasto to mount, thou wistful moon, 

Make hasto to wake tho nightingale : 

Let silcnco set the world in tune 
To hearken to thnt wordless tale 
'Which warbles from the nightingale. 

“ 0 herald skylark, Btay thy flight 
One moment, for a nightingalo 

Floods us with sorrow and delight. 

To-morrow thou shalt hoist tho sail; 

Leave us to-night the nightingale.” 

Miss Rossetti has evidently lost none of her mar¬ 
vellous lyric freshness, but some of her newest 
pieces show a little less care for the perfection of 
form than she used to display. Her earliest lyrics, 
such as “ Dream-Land ” and “ At Home,” were 
the works of an artist whose intimate instinct for 
form instructed her beyond fear of technical failure, 
but now her music is occasionally marred by 
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metrical discords. Where, however, there is so 
much to be thankful for, it is ungracious to com¬ 
plain. We will rather quote a beautiful sonnet, 
in which, certainly, there is no fault, technical or 
otherwise, to complain of:— 

“ Autumn Violets. 

“ Keep lovo for youth, and violets for the spring: 

Or if these bloom when worn-out autumn grieves, 
Let them lie hid in double shado by leaves, 

Their own, and others dropped down withering; 
For violets suit when home birds build and sing, 
Not when the outbound bird a passage cleaves ; 
Not with dry stubble of mown harvest sheaves, 
But when the green world buds to blossoming. 
Koep violets for the spring, and love for youth, 
Love that should dwell with beauty, mirth, and 
hope; 

Or if a later, sadder love be born. 

Let this not look for grace beyond its scope, 

But give itself, nor plead for answering truth— 

A grateful Ruth, though gleaning scanty corn.” 

If the luxurious combination of thought, colour, 
and music he the essential characteristic of poetry— 
and surely it is—then no writer was ever more un¬ 
doubtedly dowered with the poetic faculty than 
Miss Rossetti. Nothing but the limits of her 
power confine her excellence; within her own 
field she is as exquisite and as inspired as a poet 
can be. To expect more were to claim from the 
throat of a nightingale the full gamut of the violin. 

Edwin the Fair. Isaac Comnenus. By Sir Henry 
Taylor. (Henry S. King and Co.) A Sicilian 
Sutnmer, St. Clement's Eve, with the Eve of the 
Conquest, and minor poems. By Sir Henry Taylor. 
(Henry S. King and Co.) Sir Henry Taylor is the 
veteran of English poetry. He has stepped into 
the place left vacant by the death of Mr. Procter, 
and it is a reminder of the advanced age of the 
century to reflect that now no English poet of 
high rank remains whose birth was in the seven¬ 
teen hundreds. If we remember rightly, however, 
the author of these dramas scarcely avoided the 
last century, being born, like Heine, early in 18()0. 
It takes us back into the dim past, too, to recollect 
that one of these poems, Isaac Comnenus, was 
published only three years after Byron's death, and 
when its author was by no means extremely young. 
Precocity, rapidity, and jejune haste have never 
been characteristics of Sir Henry Taylor. Appear¬ 
ing as an author when he was twenty-seven, he 
has allowed a long period to elapse between the 
appearance of each of his successive works. To 
Isaac Comnenus followed Philip ran Arte- 
velde, a drama of quite exceptional vigour and 
shapeliness, which raised his name at once into 
eminence, and which has retained it there. It 
came out in 1834. The great promise of this 
book he has never truly fulfilled. Edwin the 
Fair was received respectfully, but coldly, in 
1842. The Eve of the Conquest followed in 
1847 ; it is a narrative poem in blank verse. The 
public slipped away from its poet, and he lacked 
the flexibility that could adapt itself to changing 
times. His two last dramas, A Sicilian Sum¬ 
mer, 1850, and St. Clement’s Ere, 18(52, re¬ 
printed here among the rest, made hardly any 
impression at all. The reader who examines these 
plays now, side by side, will be inclined to wonder 
at the gradual descent of popularity ; but he will 
remember the progression of taste. Something 
more naive, more realistic, and at the same time 
more charming is required than Sir Henry Taylor 
is able, or probably would wish, to give. His 
dramas are always strong, intellectual, and clear; 
the plots, a little heavy, perhaps, roll slowly and 
serenely on to an expected and most salutary 
ending. His style has no surprises, his fable no 
shocks for the reader; aU is lifted into a severe 
but not pedantic atmosphere of gentlemanly feeling 
and action. He is least of all mouthy or hysteri¬ 
cal ; as Mr. Swinburne said of him in a fine jxissage 
—which, by the way, we fail to find in his collected 
Essays and Studies —his Muse has brought forth 
none but male children. The songs and lyrical 
passages in his plays are astonishingly hard and 


dry. Indeed all his merit rests in the senten¬ 
tious gravity and fulness of his blank verse. 
Of the hard quality and somewhat iron ring of 
this, these lines may give a typical example. They 
are taken from the second act of Edwin the 
Fair. 

“ Rocks that beheld my boyhood! Perilous shelf 
That nursed my infant courage! Once again 
I stand before you—not as in other days 
In your gTay faces smiling—but like you 
The worse for weather. Here again I stand, 
Again, and on the solitary shore 
Old ocean plays as on an instrument, 

Making that ancient music, when not known! 

That ancient music, only not so old 
As He who parted ocean from dry land 
And saw that it was good. Upon mine ear. 

As in the season of susceptive youth, 

The mellow murmur falls—but finds the sense 
Hulled by distemper; shall I say—by time ? 
Enough in action has my life been spent 
Through the past decade, to rebato the edge 
Of early sensibility.” 

The Infant Bridal, and other Poems. By 
Aubrey de Vere. A new and enlarged edi¬ 
tion. (Henry S. King and Co.) Mr. Aubrey de 
Vere has shown an extraordinary disregard for 
popular opinion. It must have become ex¬ 

ceedingly clear to him at least thirty years 
ago that his poetry was never likely to be 
admired beyond the limits of a very small circle, 
hut the want of interest in his work shown by the 
public—a want of interest which was fatal to 
the productive powers of some of the contempo¬ 
raries of his youth ; to Beddoes, for instance, and 
to George Darlev—has been treated by him with 
singular indifference and disdain. He has quietly 
gone on publishing volume after volume, from the 
year 1842 to the present time, and his collected 
poetical works would doubtless exceed the Lau¬ 
reate's in bulk. The present volume appears to 
include three previous books, the Infant Bridal, 
which dates originally from 1864; May Carols, 
which appeared in 1857; and The Search after 
Proserpine, published in 1843. With these poems, 
restunably the best Mr. De Vere has written, 
efore us, it is difficult to understand why, with 
so much taste, chastity, and ingenuity of style, he 
has not succeeded more distinctly. Whole passages 
are admirably written, with the earnest enthusiasm 
of an ardent scholar and thinker; yet the result is 
rarely satisfactory, perhaps because the themes 
chosen are usually hackneyed or uninteresting, and 
the poet's view of nature lacking in freshness. 
His model and master is Shelley, and how close 
the following sometimes is, such passages as this 
may prove: 

■ “But thou, 0 Muse, our heavenly mate, 

U nclogged art thou by fleshly weight! 

Ascend ; upbearing my desiro 
Among the mountains high and higher. 

Leap from the glen upon the forest, 

Leap from the forest on the snow ; 

And while from snow to snow thou sourest 
Look back on me below : 

Where from the glacier bursts the river 
With iron clang, pursue it over ; 

Where eagles through the tempest break, 

Float forward in their viewless wake ; 

Whoro sunbeams gild the icy spire 
Fling from thy tresses fire on fire.” 

This is brilliant, and if all were on this level Mr. 
De Vere would have conquered the public as his 
master did. But a constitutional timidity and re¬ 
serve, and the successes of other men, seem to have 
damped his ambition and checked his audacity. 
No one would venture to preach audacity to a 
young writer, and yet, without it, who now-a-days 
attains to original excellence ? 

Historical and Legendary Ballads and Songs. 
By Walter Thornbury. (Cluitto and Windus.) 
There is certainly no lack of poetry in England in 
this generation. In spite of all that certain critical 
cynics have said, we affirm that a great deal of 
most genuine and charming poetry is written now- 
a-days, and by the younger men too. But would 
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that these last children of Apollo would consen fc 
learn one little lesson of Mr. Thornbury, whe ■ 
his turn might learn much of them. They 1 tw 
music, technical finish, and an extraordinary sw eti 
ness of style in many cases, a perfume of pot jj 
that reminds one of Firdousi and Hafiz, iq 
alas ! what threadbare themes thev choose, w id 
tiresome soliloquisings they warble forth, wtaj 
vapid nothings of artificial passion they tear tc 
ieces in their lyric frenzy 1 Now Mr. Tho ■&. 
ury, on the other hand, has perceived with la id- 
able clearness that one great requisite of poetr it 
that it should amuse. The young poets will vf 
out against us for using so Philistine a word at 
“amuse,” but we must retain it. Consider htw 
few poets have lived who have not availed the in- 
selves of exciting and entertaining themes. IV 
trarch is an exception, but then the romance 
thrown over Petrarch's personal character has fi- 
ways given life to his sonnets; if you write chara- 
ingly about nothing, like Cowley or like Ronsa-d, 
you find yourself without an audience in the second 
generation. Mr. Thornbury rivals Goethe in tie 
variety and startling incidents of his ballad- 
romances ; he is full of vivacity and spirit, and 
his least impassioned pieces ring with a good out- 
of-doors music of sword and shield. Some of 
his mediaeval poems are particularly rich in 
colour and tone; the “Lady Witch,” “John of 
Padua,” and, above all, “The Jester’s Moral,” a-e 
admirable cabinet pictures. The old Norse bal¬ 
lads, too, are worthy of great praise. Best of all, 
however, we like his Cavalier songs; there is 
nothing of the kind in English more spirited, 
masculine, and merry. We had marked “The 
Cavalier’s Escape ” for quotation; but on the 
whole we prefer to take a couple of stanzas out 
of “ Rupert’s March.” 

“ Carabine slung, stirrup well hung. 

Flagon at saddle-bow merrily swung; 

Toss up the ale, for our flag, like a sail, 

Struggles and swells in the hot July gale. 

Colours fly out, and then give them a shoot— 

We are the gallants to put them to rout. 

* # * « * 

Froth it up, girl, till it splash every curl! 

October's the liquor for trooper and earl; 

Bubble it up, merry gold in the cup— 

We never may taste of to-morrow night’s sup. 
(Those red ribbons glow on thv bosom below, 

Like apple-tree-blooms on a hillock of snow.) 

» * » * * 

The water was churned as we wheeled and we 
turned. 

And the dry brake to scare out the vermin we 
burned. 

We gave our halloo, and our trumpet we blew: 

Of all their stout fifty we left them but two; 

With a mock and a laugh, won their banner and 
staff, 

And trod down the cornets as threshers do chaff. 
Well done, Mr. Cavalier Thornbury! We are 
roundheads ourselves, and on the winning side; 
et for your verses' sake we could find it in our 
earts to plead for you as graciously as Milton did 
for Davenant. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. W. Gifford Pai, grave, II.M.'s Consul 
at St. Thomas, has placed in the hands of Messrs- 
Macmillan for publication an account of a risit 
lately paid to Surinam or Dutch Guiana. The 
writer gives a full and graphic description of the 
country, its population, and present condition, 
touching by way of illustration on the past historv 
of the Colony, which, after many changes oi 
ownership, has now been for many years under 
Dutch rule. 

Thf. article on “ Hatfield House,’’ in the current 
number of the Quarterly Review, is from the pen 
of Mr. Brewer. 

In reference to Mr. Browning's latest poem, 

Inn Album, a correspondent, usually weU-tn 
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formed, writes, that it is not generally known 
that the story told by Mr. Browning in this 
poem is, in its main outlines, a real one. The 
‘storv made a great sensation in London over 
thirty tears ago, and our correspondent has heard 
iu foils recently from one who well remem- 
ben it 

5fe. William Tegg, who shows some capacity 
jar editing and compiling works as well as for 
publishing them, sends ns his edition of The Three 
Tmli of William Hone, for publishing the 
parodies, John Wilkes’s Catechism, the Political 
Litany, fce., in 1817, events in the history of 
political pamphleteering well enough known to 
need no amplification from ns. Hone’s arguments 
in his own defence, rich in the lore of forgotten 
squibs and lampoons, have not perhaps been so 
widely read as they ought to be by the modern 
literary student, and Mr. Tegg deserves substantial 
thanks for placing such “Curiosities of Litera¬ 
ture " within easy reach of all likely to be at¬ 
tracted by such matter. 

Mbsbs. Longmans will, in the course of next 
month, issue Mr. John C. Paget’s Naval Powers and 
tieir Policy, a portion of which appeared in the St. 
Jencit Magazine last year. Mr. Paget’s book 
will he chiefly remarkable for tabular lists of 
British and Foreign navies, giving the calibre of 
pus, length, breadth, and strength, as well as cost 
of construction, of each ship. The delay in the 
spjesiance of the volume has been caused by the 
dimculty of procuring authentic details from foreign 
(joreraments and builders. Messrs. J. Griffin 
indCo,,of Portsmouth, will be the nautical pub¬ 
lishers. 

Messrs. G. W. Mortimer and Co., of Hull, 
have in the press Sketches of Hull Celebrities, 
heirs as outline of the character, personal appear¬ 
ance. maimer, and peculiarities of every candidate 
for Parliamentary honours for the borough of 
K!rc-»Mpon-Hull since 1640, with the numbers 
polled and colours assumed, besides many curious 
anecdotes, songs, and squibs. But perhaps the 
chief value of the book beyond the locality will 
attach to the original letters from Andrew Marvell, 
of which there are several. The work was begun 
in the seventeenth century by one of the mayors 
of Hull, continued bv four of his lineal descendants, 
and is now completed by Mr. W. A. Gunnell from 
ancient MSS. in his possession and the collections 
of a lifetime. 

understand that the February number of 
the &. Jitrrmi Magazine will contain a paper of 
c usual interest to all those who occupy themselves 
*ith the technical and peculiarly with the con¬ 
structive conditions of the poetic art. It consists 
of an analysis of a lyrical drama conceived by 
Mrs. Browning, and intended as a work of partner¬ 
ship between herself and Mr. R. H. Home. It 
Tu first planned in the spring of 1841, when the 
poetess was at Torquay, “ that place,” in her own 
words, “which had been so eminently fatal to her 
^ppeess.” The drama, which eventually received 
* “Me of Psyche Apocalgpte, would have been 
O 'l-trtirted in a most ideal atmosphere of mystical 
enteric feeling. There is no doubt that Mrs. 
“owning (then Miss Barrett), in common with all 
pric readers of that time, had been deeply im- 
Pjsod with the transcendental character of Mr. 
^uev's then famous Festus, and Psyche, if com- 
Pwri, would have outdone the best of the spas- 
®*t» in its dealing with abstruse psychological 
yWians. Her first draft of the whole is romantic 
ad suggestive, but eminently undramatic. We 
“ len presented with Mr. Horne’s fuller drafts 
W each act, and these are more human hut less 
^sanative. The idea was not inherently far 
■a-t from that afterwards developed by Mr. 
rjfo in Balder. A man was to converse so 
with his own soul, an audible and 
risible Psyche, as to abandon his own 
3 "ride, who was to die in the mountains. 
* K Barrett quite intended by her de¬ 


nouement. we are not certain. The reader may 
judge from her own words:— 

“ Cathedral scene, and burial [of the bride]. Dread 
desolation of the Psyche and the Man beside the 
filled new tomb. Vision of the Cross —anil Psyche 
being softened and beautified, and the man purified 
and exalted in tho ghastly light of that Divine Agony, 
love has its issuo in unity and self-reconciliation. 
Cymon fears Psyche no more by the force of religion'' 

After this we are not surprised to find the note 
“ E. B. B. to write the theological portions! ” It 
is unfortunate that not one line of verse by Miss 
Barrett is forthcoming, the few fragments given 
being all by Mr. Horne. A great deal of the 
correspondence is taken up with discussion of the 
names of the personae. Miss Barrett rejects 
“ Earine ” because “ I sha’nt be brave enough to 
touch a word hallowed by the atmosphere of that 
exquisite Sad Shepherd, which proves Ben Jonson 
a true poet, and no mere scholar, to the critics’ 
faces.” She requires a chorus of satyrs, and on 
Mr. Home’s expostulating that the drama was to 
be modern, she replies, most characteristically, “ I 
want the modern time and the Satyrs besides," the 
emphatic italics being her own. It is hardly 
possible to regret that a drama so fantastic, anil 
conceived in the spirit of a school which proved 
so ephemeral, was never completed, but the story 
of its planning is a very interesting episode in the 
literary history of our time. 

Mr. Charles Francis Adams has just pre¬ 
pared an interesting and timely volume entitled 
Familiar Letters of John Adams and his Wife 
Abigail Adams during the Revolution. During 
the greater part of the war John Adams was kept 
away from his home by his political duties, hut 
he was a busy letter-writer, and he had many 
things to communicate to his wife. The feet, 
however, that the English intercepted some of his 
letters and published them, put him upon his 
guard and made him very cautious after that 
time about speaking too plainly. The letter to 
his wife that came into their hands contained a 
postscript in which he complained of “ the fidgets, 
the whims, the caprice, the vanity, the supersti¬ 
tion, the inability of some of us," his compatriots 
who were his fellow-delegates at Philadelphia in 
1775. Still he expressed enough to show the 
feeling which animated the public men of the 
time, and his wife's letters throw a great deal of 
light on the sufferings of those who staved at 
home and heard exaggerated rumours of the 
horrors of the war. Not even the loyalists escaped 
unharmed, for 

“ General Burgoyne lives in Mr. Snm Quincy's house. 
A lady who lived opposite says she saw raw meat 
cut and hacked upon his mahogany tables, and his 
superb damask curtains and cushions exposed to the 
rain, as if they were of no value.” 

There is a passage in one of Mrs. Adams’s 
letters which is tinged with prophecy:— 

“ I long to hear that you have declared an inde¬ 
pendency. And, by the way, in the new codo of laws 
which I suppose it will lie necessary for you to make, 

I desire you would remember the ladies and be more 
generous and favourable to them than your ancestors. 
Do not put such unlimited power into the hands 
of the husbands. Remember, all men would be 
tyrants if they could. If particular care and atten¬ 
tion is not paid to tho ladies, we are determined to 
foment a rebellion, and will not hold ourselves bound 
by any laws in which we have no voice or represen¬ 
tation,” &c. 

There are too many bits of contemporaneous 
gossip which are lost in those processes of writing I 
history]which make great men resemble their own 
statues; such, for instance, is this, written from 
Paris in 1778 about Franklin:— 

“ My venerable colleague enjoys a privilege here 
that is much to be envied. Being seventy years of 
age, the ladies not only allow him to embrace them as 
often as he pleases, but they are perpetually embrac¬ 
ing him. I told him yesterday I would write this to 
America.” 

This will be found in many ways a very enter¬ 


taining book. It is published by Messrs. Hurd 
and Houghton. 

A few days since, Messrs. J. R. Osgood and 
Co. published a small volume containing the last 
geological essays of the late Prof. Louis Agassiz, 
which first appeared in different numbers of 
the Atlantic Monthly. They all treat of the 
glacial period, as it is exemplified in Switzerland, 
in Scotland by the parallel roads of Glen Roy, in 
the United States, and in South America in tlie 
valley of the Amazon. Their author had intended 
to carry his investigations in this subject still 
further, and to treat at length the coast changes 
and the phenomena connected with the glacial 
period in the United States, but his fatal illness 
struck him down before he had completed his 
projected work. As it stands, this book may be 
commended to geologists. 

Messrs. G. Bell and Sons have in preparation 
a volume on Derby china. It is entitled The Old 
Derby China Factory, and contains biographical 
sketches of the chief artist workmen, tho various 
marks used, facsimiles (in chromolith) of the old 
patterns, and a copy of the original price list of 
more than 400 subjects. The author is Mr. John 
Haslem, of Birmingham. 

A correspondent writes to us: “ Dr. Hunter 
has included in his volume of the late Mr. Wyllie’s 
Essays the Edinburgh Review article of January 
1867, on ‘Sir John Lawrence’s Foreign Policy.’ 
But it is very doubtful whether Mr. Wyllie was 
really the author of this article. At all events, 
the proof—-which was for a long time in the Foreign 
Office, and is probably there still—is corrected 
throughout in Lord Lawrence’s own hand.” 

Mr. Arber has done two-thirds of the third 
volume of his great Transcript of the Registers of 
the Stationers' Company, bringing the entries 
down to 1000 a.d. He will finish this and the 
fourth volume, extending to 1040 a.d., this year, 
and then go on with the compilation of his fifth 
volume, which will contain a list of all printed 
English books down to 1040 a.d., with indexes, 
See., to the Transcript. 

Mr. James d'Alwis, who is already well 
known as the author of the Sidatsangardwa, 
and of other works on Oriental subjects con¬ 
nected with Ceylon, has just published iu Colombo 
the first volume of a Sinhalese History during 
the English Period. It contains several essays 
on different questions of Sinhalese archaeology 
and history, treating of the state of the arts 
and sciences, of agriculture, of literature, of reli¬ 
gion, and of government among the Buddhists in 
Ceylon. Mr. d’Alwis, who is the leading Sinha¬ 
lese member of the local bar, has just accepted a 
seat in the Legislative Council of the island. He 
undertook some time ago to draw up a catalogue 
of the Pali, Elu, and Sanskrit MSS. in the 
Government Library at Colombo, but has only 
published one volume, giving an account in some 
detail of the better known works. It would be a 
great pity if the publication of a complete cata¬ 
logue of that now valuable collection of MSS. 
were much longer delayed, and yet, ns the first 
volume appeared in 1870, it seems as if Mr. d'Alwis 
had quite abandoned the intention of complet¬ 
ing it. 

We have received from Messrs. Blackwood the 
second edition of Mr. Martin’s Catullus, carefully 
revised. Mr. Martin employs familiar English 
metres with so much tact and grace that it is a 
serious pity that he should have tried to discredit 
translators who are trying to naturalise Catullus’ 
own metres in English by specimens of his own 
in metres which he has not mastered. What he 
means for hendecasyllabics often begin with 
dactyls. 

Is our notice of the forthcoming translation of 
Professor Land’s Hebrew Grammar in last week’s 
issue, we omitted to mention that tho translator is 
Mr. Reginald Lane Poole, of Balliol College, and 
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that the work will he published by Messrs. Triibner. 
It has received the author's latest corrections and 
additions. 

Messrs. Macmillan are going to publish the 
Faraday lecture lately delivered before the Chemi¬ 
cal Society by Professor A. W. Hofmann of Ber¬ 
lin. The subject was “ The Life-Work of Liebig 
in Experimental and Philosophic Chemistry; with 
allusions to his influence on the development of 
the Collateral Sciences and of the useful arts.” 

We are requested to invite the attention of 
English philologists to the fact that it is proposed 
to hold a Philological Congress at Copenhagen 
from the 18th to the 21st of July, 1876, m which 
all the scholars of Europe and America are in¬ 
vited to take part. The invitation comes from 
a committee of professors from the five Scandi¬ 
navian universities, among whom we notice such 
eminent names as Sophus Bugge, Cederschiold, 
Lvsander, Vilhelm Thomsen, Ussing, and Hazelius. 
The Congress will hold general meetings as well 
as divide into four distinct sections, namely:—a 
section for classical philology, one for Northern 
and Germanic philology, one for modem languages, 
and one for philologico-paedagogic discussion. 
The general character of the Congress will be 
Scandinavian. 

Messrs. Macmillan have in the press two 
Dissertations by the Rev. F. J. A. Hort, D.D., 
Fellow and Divinity Lecturer at Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. I. On MONOTENH2 GEOS 
in Scripture and Tradition. II. On the “Con- 
stanflnopolitan Creed ” and other Eastern Creeds 
of the Fourth Century. 

The money value of the printed books exported 
from the United Kingdom m 1875 is returned at 
916,098/., against 904,792/. in 1874. Some re¬ 
turns of the like kind for the years 1832 and 1845 
lie before us, which are worth quoting in illustra¬ 
tion of the advance made by English literature 
abroad, independently of the aid of foreign pub¬ 
lishing houses. In 1832 the value of books ex¬ 
ported is put down at 93,038/., of which 15,866/. 
worth went to the United States, 6,365/. worth 
to Germany, and 6,618/. worth to France; it is 
curious to notice in this return that Prussia, 
which is entered on the list apart from Germany, 
received books from us only worth 54/. In 
1845 the total exports had just doubled in value, 
being 186,478/.; the United States were our 
customers to the extent of 36,080/., Germany 
7,813/., France 11,982/., while Prussia had in¬ 
creased its purchases to 334/. The books exported 
in 1870 were valued at 630,855/. (as we recorded 
a month or two ago in these columns), and in 
1874 the United States alone took 274,043/. 
worth. The returns for each country separately 
during last year have not yet reached us. 

Messrs. Michel L/:vy are about to publish a 
volume containing the Paris Letters contributed 
by Sainte-Beuve to the Bibliothbque Universelle ct 
Revue Suisse in 1843. These letters are interest¬ 
ing as showing a greater tendency to mysticism or 
at least religious emotion than is apparent in the 
great critic’s later works. 

Messrs. Hachettb and Co. are about to bring 
out an English edition—with necessary modifica¬ 
tions for English pupils—of M. Brachet's Public 
School French Grammar. The first part, com¬ 
prising the accidence, will be published early in 
the present year; and The Public School Elemen¬ 
tary French Grammar will follow immediately. 
The editors, in each case, are the Rev. P. H. E. 
Brette and M. Gustave Masson. 

We have already called attention to the excel¬ 
lent catalogue of the “ Hebraica and Judaica of 
the Library of the late L. Rosenthal.” The pre¬ 
sent owners of the collection have now decided 
on selling it on the condition that it shall always 
be kept together undivided, and slmll be known 
as “ The Rosenthal Library.” M. Roest, of Am¬ 
sterdam, the compiler of the catalogue, is entrusted 
with all negociations concerning the sale. ^ 


Messrs. Rivingtons will shortly bring out the 
Principal Ecclesiastical Judgments delivered in 
the Court of Arches from 1867 to 1876 by Sir 
Robert Phillimore. Speaking of the emoluments 
of his office, Sir Robert makes the following 
astonishing statement in his preface: “ The office, 
though that of the highest ecclesiastical judge in 
England, was, during my tenure of it, one of 
much honour, but really of no emolument. I do 
not think that in 1872 I had received enough to 
pay the expenses incident to my appointment in 
1867. The emolument was, in fact, a very few 
pounds a year.” 

M. Garcin de Tassy, membre de l’lnstitut, 
the well-known Hindustani scholar, is to be the 
next President of the Socidtd Asiatique de Paris, 
in place of the late Jules de Mohl. M. Barbier 
de Mduard will probably vacate his Chair of 
Turkish at the Ecole Specials des Langues Ori¬ 
entates Vivantes in order to succeed to the Chair 
of Persian at the College de France, vacant also by 
the death of M. de Mohl. In this case M. Cler- 
mont-Ganneau, of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
is talked of as a likely successor to the Turkish 
Professorship. 

The great Thesaurus o{ the Sanskrit language 
published at Calcutta by Professor Tai&natha 
Tarkavachaspati, has now reached as far as letter x. 
It fills 1678 pages 4to, and if continued on the 
same scale will far exceed in bulk the Dictionary 
published by Messrs. Boehtlingk and Roth. The 
advertisement says that the work is to be completed 
before 1876; before 1886 would seem more likely. 


The Palaeographical Society has just issued to 
subscribers the first part of the Oriental Series of 
Facsimiles of Ancient Manuscripts, which Dr. 
Wright has undertaken to edit. It contains 
fifteen plates, representing Sanskrit (3), Armenian, 
Arabic (3), Persian (2), Aethiopic, Syriac, Sama¬ 
ritan, and Hebrew (3) MSS. These plates are 
executed by the autotype photographic process, 
and are simply perfect as regards both clearness 
and absolute fidelity; they leave nothing for the 
palaeographer to desire—except more of them. 
The present number is exceedingly rich in interest 
To an Arabic scholar the passport on papyrus in 
the Naskhl, not Kufic, character, bearing the very 
early date of 133 of the Flight (a.d. 760), and 
the following specimen of a.d. 866, “ probably 
one of the oldest paper MSS. in existence,” will 
be of the greatest interest; and the remarkable 
example of Syriac, the Nitrian MS. of Eusebius 
on the Theophania, “ probably the oldest dated 
book in existence,” is one of the gems of the series. 
When every specimen chosen for this first part 
possesses a value and interest of its own, it is 
extremely difficult to select examples for special 
praise; but the Sanskrit palm-leaf MS. of 1229, 
a very early date for Sanskrit writing, and the 
curious plate from the Samaritan Pentateuch 
demand individual mention. Each plate is ac¬ 
companied by short notes, relating to the date, the 
material, the size, and the palaeographic peculiari¬ 
ties of the MS. The Arabic and Persian speci¬ 
mens are transcribed in full; while the others 
are not: but on what principle this distinction is 
made we confess ourselves unable to comprehend. 
In many cases the notes might have been longer 
with advantage. The difference between the 
fulness of some and the meagreness of others is 
perhaps to be accounted for partly by the differ¬ 
ence of the MSS. and partly Dy the difference of 
the editors, for it is observable that Dr. Wright’s 
descriptions—or to speak more correctly, the de¬ 
scriptions of MSS. in those languages on which he 
is known to be an authority—are always full and 
thorough ; whereas some of those descriptions in 
which he has been obliged to call in the help 
of other scholars are scanty and insufficient. A 
certain amount of irregularity is doubtless un¬ 
avoidable in a work of so wide a range. Notwith¬ 
standing these defects it cannot be denied that 
the editor has done his work well, and if the 
succeeding parts bear out the promise of this first 


instalment, Orientalists will owe him and the 
spirited leaders of the Palaeographical Society nc 
trifling debt of gratitude for providing them with a 
wide-ranging and faithful storehouse of the palaeo¬ 
graphy of the East. It is intended, we believe, 
when once a sufficient store of facsimiles has 
been acquired, to write introductions, in which the 
history and development of the different writings 
will be explained. 

The Revue Historique, of which the first number 
has just appeared (Paris: Germer BaillifireetO), 
is not precisely what we in England understand by 
a Review. It contains, no doubt, short sketches 
of the historical literature recently published in 
France, in Germany, and England, and a place is 
reserved at the end for critical notices of important 
books. But the main part of the number— 251 
pages out of 320 —is taken up with original articles 
of which only one is in any way founded upon the 
work of a modern author. It has therefore a claim 
upon the attention of those who take an interest 
in history, but who would shrink from the task of 
reading a fresh series of those criticisms with 
which the world is already provided in profusion. 
Naturally the subjects are mainly choBen from the 
history of France, or of those countries which were 
in some way or another connected with France. 
It is, however, far more important to know in 
what spirit the editors, MM. Monod and Faerie:, 
propose to carry out their design than to look over 
the list of papers selected for their first number. 
In his sketch of the progress of historical science 
in France, which offers at the same time the pro¬ 
gramme of the new Review, M. Monod lay« down 
the rules which are required by the new school of 
historical study. Full of admiration for the great 
names of the last generation, for Tocqueville and 
Michelet, Guizot and Thierry, he is keenly alive 
to their defects. He tells us how these men 
sought to revive not merely the facts but the veiy 
life of a past age, while they too often failed to 
avoid the danger of substituting their own ideas 
for the facts with which they had to deal. M. 
Monod therefore calls upon those whom he has 
enlisted in his service to unite the closest and 
most diligent investigation of facts with an appre¬ 
ciation of the ideas which impelled the move¬ 
ments of the men and the parties of the past The 
true historian, M. Monod tells us, 

“ est celui qui, s’dlcvant au-dessus de cee partis 
pris passiones et exclusifs, concilia tout ce quil y a 
de legitime dans l’eeprit conservateur avec les exi¬ 
gences irrdsistibles du mouvement et du progres. B 
sait que la vie et l’histoire sont un perpdtuel changs- 
ment; raais que ce changement est toujours une trans¬ 
formation d'dlements auciens, jamais une crdation 
nouvolle de toutes pieces. 11 donne aux generations 
prdsentes le vif sentiment, la conscience profonde de 
1 ’heureuse et ndeessaire solidarity qui les unit aux gene¬ 
rations anterieures, mais en leur faisant sentir en 
memo temps que ces traditions, qui sont une force pour 
marcher en avant, deviendraient funestes si l’on vote 
lait s’y emprisonner comme dans les formes immuables. 

There is something very touching in the paragraphs 

which follow. M. Monod sees in the divisions 
and distractions which have inflicted such injury 
upon his country the natural consequence of the 
loss of historical consciousness. If only ® en 
would learn not to grasp at some special historical 
tradition, would appreciate the whole heritage o 
the past, they would learn to respect their oppo¬ 
nents even while combating them. Yet M. Monoa 
is proof against the temptation to bend history to 
the noblest of causes:— 

“ Uest ainsi,” he concludes, “que l'hiatoire sansss 
proposer d autre but et d autre fin que le profit P > 
tire de la viriti, travaille d’une manidre secrete 
afire fi la grandeur de la Patrie-en meme temps qu 
progrds du genre humain.” 

In Mr. Swinburne’s letter, in our last numbcij 
on “King Henry VIII., and the Ordeal D J 
Metre,” page 54, in column (a), line 28, for 
established law of nature ” read “ an establish 
law of metre ; ” and in the same column, se 
lines from foot, for “ even to sense, I say, it B 
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k notorious,” read “ even to these, I say, it must 
be notorious.” Mr. Furnivall's answer to Mr. 
gwinbume we are obliged to hold over till next 
week. 

Wi have received White and Riddle’s Latin- 
EiM Dictionary, fifth edition (Longmans); 
E&m m Criticism, by Matthew Arnold, third 
edition (Macmillan); The Works of Charles Lamb, 
ed.C. Kent, popular centenary edition (Routledge); 
Lrtures on State Medicine, by F. S. B. F. de 
Chaumont (Smith, Elder and Co.) ; Cookery for 
hmhds, by Mary Hooper (Henry S. King and 
Co. ); The History of the Suez Canal, by M. F. de 
Laseps, trans. Sir H. Drummond Wolff (Black¬ 
wood) ; Carl Sitter, von Dr. Q. Kramer, zweite 
Aosgabe (Halle: Waisenhaus); Dr. Dobell’s 
Amrnl Departs on Diseases of the Chest, vol. 1 
(Smith, Elder, and Co.) ; The Curate in Charge, 
by Mrs. Oliphant, second edition (Macmillan); 
tie Earth in Danger, by A. Watt (E. W. 
Allen); Respiration: or, Why do we Breathe t by 
Patrick Black (Smith, Elder, and Co.); The 
Seliyiau Difficulty in National Education, by 
W. C. Barber (W. Stewart and Co.); Sendee of 
Sng, Noe. 2 and 8 (Church of England Sunday 
School Institute); Guide for Custom? Candidates, 
by B. Johnston (Longmans). 


OBITUARY. 

Tram, Dr., at Berlin, January 8, aged eighty-geven. [He 
irai the last surriror, since the removal of Rlickert, of the 
heroic age of German theology—the last of the con tempo- 
nries of Schletennacher and Lllcke. His dogmatic position 
m that of a moderate Rationalism.] 


TUB LATE DR. JOHN WILSON. 

Tm late Dr. John Wilson, who died in Bombay 
on December 1 last, was bom on December 11, 
ItOi, so that he had nearly completed his seventy- 
first war. Mr. Wilson landed in Bombay as a 
Tree Church missionary in February 1829, shortly 
before bis distinguished colleague, Dr. Duff, ar¬ 
rived inCslcutta, and at once devoted himself to 
the study of Guzarati and Hindustani. From the 
first, be stitched great importance to the educa¬ 
tional sde of missionary efforts, and in 1832 
started tie first high school in India independent 
of Government. His controversies with the 
Parsis led him to the study of Zand and Pahlivi: 
sod be became so convinced of the practical ad- 
raatagea which must result from a systematic 
study of the ancient beliefs and sacred books of 
India, that he was chiefly instrumental in the 
foundation of the Bombay branch of the Roj’al 
Asiatic Society, of which he was elected 
president in 184&. He had previously been 
able to render much assistance to Professor 
" esteigaard, who was in Bombay in 1842 ; 
and in 1843 he summed up his attacks on 
the Pars) religion in his book published at 
tie American Mission Press, Bombay, under the 
Wle. The Farsi Religion, as contained in the 
'fid-Avastd, and propounded and defended by 
Zoroastrians of India and Persia, unfolded, 
refuted, and contrasted with Christianity. The 
controversial aim of this volume rendered it neces- 
fryfor the author to dwell especially on what 
~ considered to be the weak points of Zoroas- 
™niam, and to fill with theological arguments, 
sore or lesa convincing, much valuable space 
’Mb, from a scientific point of view, would 
“* Te b«an much better filled by plain state- 
“Mteof feet. But Dr. Wilson was not the 
“an to he satisfied with second-hand autho- 
"tes; very few Parsis had anything like the 
knowledge which he possessed of their 
‘acred books; his volume is a most valuable 
repertory of trustworthy information on the 
snule subject of which he treats, and deservedly 
rates a high rank among the many contributions 
!' “Worittl and philological science which are 
Me to missionary zeal. In 1860 and 1863 Dr. 

ilson evinced his interest in archaeological 
T^cnby two essays contributed to the Journal 
™ Bombay branch of the Royal Asiatic 


Society, pointing out in great detail the objects at 
which an Archaeological Commission ought to 
aim, and giving a list, very complete up to date, 
of the ruined temples, caves, tanks, forts, &c., 
then known to exist near Bombay. Next to 
Mr. James Fergusson, it is probably to bis 
efforts more than to those of any one else that 
the appointment of the Archaeological Commis¬ 
sion in Bombay is really due. Dr. Wilson was 
one of the original fellows named in the Act of 
Incorporation of the Bombay University, of which 
body he was vice-chancellor in the year 1808. 
On his leaving India for a time in 1843, he 
travelled through the Holy Land, and published 
at Edinburgh, in 1847, two elaborate volumes on 
the topography and ethnography of Palestine and 
the adjacent countries, under the title of Lands 
of the Bible. This is not the place to attempt any 
estimate of Dr. Wilson’s great services to India 
as a missionary and as a philanthropist. He owed 
the wide influence he possessed, and the deep re¬ 
spect in which he was held by all classes in Bom¬ 
bay, not only to his consummate tact, but to that 
real insight into native character which resulted 
from his generous sympathy and his great know¬ 
ledge : and his distinguished career is a striking in¬ 
stance of the practical value of Oriental research, 
which some politicians and missionaries are apt to 
underestimate and neglect. 

T. W. Rhys Davids. 


HOTB8 0» TRAVEL. 

Dr. Andreas, the German savant, who has been 
commissioned by the Prussian Government to 
undertake a series of researches into the history, 
ethnology, geology, and antiquities of Persia, and 
whose visit to England last year will be re¬ 
membered, has been giving an interesting lecture 
at Bombay on the investigations he is about to 
make. His travels will have the result, he hopes, 
of settling some of the geographical problems of 
Persia, and restoring some part at least of the rich’ 
catalogue of geographical names given by Arab 
writers like Istakhri. He intends also to explore 
the mounds and other remains, not only of Achae- 
menian and Sassanian Persia, but also of the older 
empire of Elam, of which so little is at present 
known. Thus the neighbourhood of Bushire, 
Darabjird, Genaweh, and many other places will 
have to be examined, and more exact copies taken 
of the Susianian inscriptions of Mai Amir. Two 
large monnds on the terrace of Persepolis will also 
be excavated, as was advised by Sir R. K. Porter 
more than fifty years ago. Dr. Andreas more¬ 
over proposes exploring the sites of both Susa and 
Ecbatana, where he believes the palaces of the 
ancient Median kings are yet to he found. He 
remarked that the identification of the two rivers 
which flow near Persepolis with those mentioned 
in ancient writers is by no means a matter of 
certainty, his own conviction being that the com¬ 
mon opinion which identifies the Pulwar with the 
Medus, and the river to the north with the Araxes, 
is wrong. He supported the converse view by a 
reference to Curtius, whose work was based upon 
Clitarchus. The ethnography of the Zagros range 
of mountains, for whose geography so much has 
lately been done by Haussknecht, is also geing to 
claim his attention, as it is possible that among 
the tribes which inhabit them may he fonnd one 
at least with a language connected with the 
Turanian idioms of ancient Elam. Some families 
of Luristan are distinguished as “ the old people.” 
Dr. Andreas will further make a complete exami¬ 
nation of the bilingual inscription of Ardeshir 
Babegan, the founder of the Sassanian dynasty, 
discovered by Sir H. Rawlinson at Pai Kuli, as he 
believes that it will turn out as valuable for the 
history of the Sassanians as that of Behistun for 
the history of the Achaemenians. It is even pos¬ 
sible that the inscription is an epitome of Ardeshir’s 
“ book of deeds,” and therefore something like the 
famous “ Monumentum Ancyranum ” of Augustus. 
After leaving Media, Dr. Andreas will explore 


Armenia, and make a stay at the Armenian cloister 
of Etschmiadzin in order to study the MSS. of 
Armenian historians preserved there. In the 
course of his lecture Dr. Andreas observed that 
the cuneiform inscription of Murgh&b, “ I Cyrus 
the King, the Achaemenian,” cannot belong to the 
founder of the Persian Empire, since the figure 
over which it is engraved wears an Egyptian head¬ 
dress, like that peculiar to certain Egyptian deities 
and the deified kings of Meroe. As the head¬ 
dress would suit neither Cyrus I. nor Cyrus the 
Younger, the lecturer suggested that the tomb was 
that of the brother of Xerxes who was viceroy of 
Egypt, but was brought to Persia after his death 
in battle with Inaros to be buried there. Ctesias 
calls him Achaemenides, which is a family and 
not a personal name; but the application of the 
title which occurs at the end of the inscription as 
the proper name of the prince would he in accord¬ 
ance with the usual carelessness and inaccuracy of 
the Greek writer. 

The recent expedition of the German natu¬ 
ralist, Oscar Grimm, has made some important 
additions to our knowledge of the fauna of the 
Caspian Sea. Herr Grimm spent two months at 
Baku on the western coast, and another month in 
coasting along the shores, and in making the pas¬ 
sage to Krasnowodsk and hack by Enseli and 
Lenkoran, and in the course of these expeditions 
he examined the hay of Balkan, and made diligent 
use of the dredge. The depth of his dredgings 
did not exceed 160 fathoms, Dut their success was 
unexpectedly great. Among other discoveries he 
reports the acquisition of 6 new species of fish 
(Gobius and Bentophilus), 20 species of molluscs, 
of which 4 belong to Cardium, and 8 to Dresis- 
sena; 36 crustaceans, including gigantic forma of 
Gammarus, and 20 annelids. On the eastern side 
of the Caspian there is a marked absence of 
animal forms, which Herr Grimm believes to be 
owing to the outfall of sand from the 
adjoining steppe, hut on the western side, 
where the log snowed a depth of more than 600 
fathoms, animal life was most abundant. One 
haul of the dredge from a depth of 100 fathoms 
yielded as many as 360 Gammaridae, 160 speci¬ 
mens of Idothea entomon, 60 of a gigantic Myaeis, 
with several fishes, and a large number of ordinary 
molluscs. Herr Grimm believes that many other 
new forms might have been discovered with better 
dredging appliances, since even with his relatively 
imperfect dredge he obtained 120 distinct species, 
of which 80 would appear to he new. The result 
of his comparative estimate of the Caspian fauna 
shows that the larger number of the animals, when 
considered both in regard to families and in¬ 
dividuals, are identical with those belonging to 
other seas, and that in character they present 
greater affinity with those of the Sea of Aral and 
the Arctic Ocean than with those of the Black 
Sea; thus for instance Phoca, Coregonus leu- 
cichthys, and several other forms, which do not 
exist in the Black Sea, are common to the Caspian 
and the Northern Ocean. 

It is stated that the Swedish traveller, Gustav 
Vylder, contemplates returning to Africa in the 
course of the next summer, with a view of pene¬ 
trating to the unknown regions lying north of the 
Lake N’gami. This enterprising explorer, who 
reposes to devote four years to the prosecution of 
is travels, has deposited all his African collec¬ 
tions, which are of great value, in the Natural 
History Museum at Stockholm, to which institu¬ 
tion he has bequeathed them in the event of his 
death before the expiration of his intended absence 
from Europe. 

The return of Herr Verkriizen from his third 
expedition to Finmark is announced in the Frank¬ 
fort papers. Herr Verkriizen, who had carried on 
his scientific exploration of this and other parts of 
Northern Scandinavia on behalf of the managers 
of the Riippell Travelling Fund, has brought hack 
with him, after an absence of three months, a 
large and Intereating collection of the marine 
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fauna of the Parsanger and other Fjords, as well 
as of the waters around the almost unknown 
island of Magerbe, the northern extremity of 
which forms the North Cape. The stormy and 
changeable character of the weather in these high 
latitudes was found extremely unfavourable for 
dredging; but he succeeded in obtaining a very 
important series of molluscs, of which some forms 
aro remarkable for their size when compared with 
their representatives in more southern localities. 
In addition to the natural history specimens, Herr 
Verkriizen has procured for the Frankfort Riippel 
Museum an interesting collection of reindeer 
winter articles of clothing, such as the Samo- 
jedes and Finns wear, some of which are remark¬ 
able for elegance as well as solidity. 


LORD ERSKINE. 

Various letters from Lord Erskine to a brother 
barrister and an intimate friend have lately come 
into my hands; several of them seem to have more 
than a mere private interest. They extend over a 
great many years, the earliest being in 1778, the 
last in 1818. 

The first relates to the celebrated Court Martial 
at Portsmouth on Admiral Keppel, and this 
account of the trial differs from that given by 
Lord Campbell in his Lives of the Chancellors. 
Lord Campbell says that Erskine was not allowed 
to address the Court, but he composed the speech 
which Keppel delivered. In this letter Erskine 
says, “ the Court Martial permitted me to prepare 
the prisoner's defence and deliver it in Court.” He 
also says he earned 200 guineas, so the 1,0001. 
which Admiral Keppel sent him afterwards, as 
related by Lord Campbell, must have been an 
addition to the fees on nis brief. 

“ Dear Baron, 

“As I have no thoughts of sitting down at 
the Old Bailley I shall studiously avoid whatever 
part of the court Touehett & you are to bo found If 
you had been engaged in any rational pursuit I should 
as studiously have sought you out You are either I 
suppose eompleat masters of the wholo Learning of 
civil suits or else intend to appear at the Bar of the 
Old Bailey in the character of counsel or criminals 
For nothing but such intention of the one sort or 
apprehension of the other could lead you to throw 
away one of the few short summers allotted to us for 
the improvement of our faculties I agree that man 
should do everything to Bteor a safe course thro the 
difficulties of penal Laws but after all you will be 
safer in the hand of Cheatham as a solicitor and I think 
I shall be able to pick up as much learning pro re 
nnta on treason or coining as will bring yon off when 
necessary 

“ I have been most busy since I last saw you. I 
have been three weeks at Portsmouth where I earned 
200 guas & I think have got some credit The Court 
Martial permitted me to prepare the prisoners defence 
and to deliver it in Court which was filled on the 
occasion with all ranks and sorts of people terrostxial 
& marine 

“ When we meet (which if yon change your plan 
may be soon) you shall see it A chef d’ceuvre I assure 
you A morsel for Touehetts criticism which I respect 
greatly That & Stanhopes memorial & defence which 
1 have written here has prevented my letter on evi¬ 
dence, but the affair of Portsmouth contains a great 
many grand maxims & principles of it as you will 
find 

“ I shall be on the Coast of Sussex somewhere in 
3 or 4 days & you shall hear of me again 
“ Yours ever 

“ Remember me to Touch “T. E.” 

“ Cowdry Sussex Lord Montaguo’s.” 

The next letter seems to show that Erskine did 
not consider he had been successful in Parliament. 
His defeat at Portsmouth in 1783 may have had 
something to do with this. 

“ Dear Baron, 

“ I refer you to the Serjeants letter for 
my reasons against Parliament I thank you sin¬ 
cerely for yours but I do not agree with your applica¬ 
tion of our favoured speech in Shakespear. 

“ Keep then the path. That means the Path which 
eads to where one is going. Keep the Path i e Be 


steady in your exertions Read your Briefs thoroughly. 
Let your arguments be Learned, and your speech to 
Juries be animated. But ns you apply it the language 
is not keep the Path but get into another. There is 
no advantage in keeping the Path except it be the 
right one. We lost half a day on our French ex¬ 
pedition front George’s misapplication of the same 
text which he cited at the time and which led him 
when the Horses knocked up to dragg the coach 2 
miles on the road to Horsham when we wero going to 
embark at Shoreham. 

“ I am in the Path and mean to keep it. In the 
sense of Shakespear 

“ To gay men like George and you the House of 
Commons is the Ton but to a grave lawyer like me 
Westminster Hall is tho only path to greatness. 

“ I hope you intend to return to Town a reasonable 
length of time before Term. 

“ Believe mo ever sincerely yours 

“ Jan* 5 ,h . “ T Erskinb.” 

1787 ” 

The next letter, in reply to one congratulating 
him on his appointment as Lord Chancellor, is 
very characteristic. Mrs. Erskine died in De¬ 
cember, 1805, and Erskine was made Chancellor 
in February, 1800:— 

“ Dear- 

“A Thousand thanks to you You know 
my dear fellow what a state I am in amidst thousands 
of letters otherwise I would have written before 
“ Yours most faithfully 
“ as of old 

“Febz 19 ,h 1806. • “ Erskinf. 

“PS—I have been very ill into the bargain My 
dear M" E’* death nearly killed me and I am not 
yet recovered ” 

The two following letters relate to the way in 
which he disposed of his patronage (1) when 
Chancellor, (2) afterwards:— 

“ My dear- 

“It would have given me tho greatest 
pleasure to have helped you in the matter you wish, 
but my Bolt is shot Tho vacancies are very few & 
.Lord Moira’s list was long beyond his probable 
tenure, when about 3 months ago I asked one for Sir 
John Carters son in law Cap‘“ Eveleigh He shewed 
me his list & pointed out the distant prospect however 
afterwards upon my telling him my situation at 
Portsmouth he did what he could scarcely justify for 
my receipt in full So that I am quite out of the field 
Had it been otherwise I should have been happy to 
have had it in my power to shew you the regard with 
which I always have been 

“Most faithfully yours 
“ Erskine ” 

“ Doar- 

“ I hope I need employ but a very few 
words to assure you of the pleasure it would have 
given me to shew any mark of kindness & remem¬ 
brance to so old a friend but I have not used my 
patronage so providently as I ought having yielded 
to solicitations and bound myself by promises with¬ 
out considering that greater & unknown claims upon 
me might be behind so that I am engaged beyond the 
probable period of my life so as to have been obligod 
to refuse Princess Charlotte not long before she died 
who only asked for a remote vacancy Had it been 
otherwise I should have been happy 

“With regard to the Alfred it is unnecessary to say 

that I will vote for-and do everything in my 

power to support him As you say nothing to tho 
contrary I hope you are as well & as happy as I wish 
you to be 

“ Yours ever most faithfully 
“Buchan Hill “Erskine" 

“ near Crawley 


can bo a better judge of such a book than he is ] 
will read it tbrtwitli I think you should change thi 
scene a little now & then by coming amongst vom 
old friends and amongst whom none will be hap;,ia 
to see you than I shall 

“ Yours ever most faithfully 

“ Dec' 26“ 1 807 ” “ Ersk ink " 

Mr. Luders in his book had advanced an argu¬ 
ment that the ruling of Chief Justice Key ling in 
Messenger's case, “ That the intention to lew war 
could not be treason within the Statute of Eliza¬ 
beth, unless the execution of that intention would 
have been lovying war within the Statute of 
Treasons, and so these cases of constructive treason 
become indirectly constructions of the general 
statute,” was a very fallacious mode of connecting 
the two statutes as well as of stating the ques¬ 
tion. Mr. Luders’ argument was that this doc¬ 
trine of Keyling's was wrong —“ (1) because il 
supposes the intention to be a matter for the judge 
to proceed upon as a point of law, whereas, it is a 
question of fact to be collected from the offensive 
acts bv the jury not the judge; and ( 2 ) it assumes 
the unjust and ill-founded constructions of this 
article of the Statute of Treasons to have made the 
just and true construction of that law, and then 
applies this as the law to the fact of the inteutiun 
before it is found by the jury.” 

On this Lord Erskine writes:— 

“ Dear Luders, 

“ I think your reasoning very good 
The truth is that the dictum is a mere quibble Then' 
must bo an actual levying of war to bring it within tho 
Statute of E 3 a and not an intention only though mani¬ 
fested by the most decisive overt acts of preparation 
such as eg procuring ammunition and sending it to those 
resolved to uso it or any other acts preparatory which 
would bo but intention to levy war Voluntas pro facto 
not applying to that branch of the Statute No other 
edition of Lord George Gordon's trial is authentic hut 
Gurneys or Blanchards which I corrected sol made 
them tho same If you have not a copy I will send 
you one One great, argument of mine on the Sta¬ 
tute applies to both branches and to all other Statutes 
as well as that of E 3* viz—That if the Act will 
bear two constructions Judicial decisions will l* 
supiported which give one of the 2 interpretations 
but if the Statute will bear but tine interpretation 
judicial decisions are nothing I said so when I sat 
in tho Court of Chancery and that they might apf-oa! 
to the House of Lords because constructions had ben 
put upon the Statute of Frauds which I would never 
follow lajcause not justified by any possible construc¬ 
tion of tbo Statute which its language would accomo¬ 
date itself to and that if this was otherwise there 
would bo an end to the written Law of England I 
instanced the decisions upon the Stat of E 3 d which 
I said with the greatest reverence for Lord Halo and 
other Judges I should totally disregard if the con¬ 
structions put upon it should ever come before the 
House of Lords on special verdict . . 

“ This ever has been and ever will lie my opinion 

“If this doctrine were untenable I should not wi-1 
know how to get rid of Dumarees case But what are 
any numlier of cases interpreting a Statute witnou 
any regard to its letter or rather in utter violation 
of it 

“ If you will send me the treatise for the advocates 
library I will give it to Henry who is still in town. 

The case in Chancery that Lord Erskine here 
alludes to is most probably Buckmaster v. Harrop. 
13 Ves. 450. The report inVesey, however, does 
not contain the observations alluded to in 15 
letter. J. W. Willis Bcsd. 


“Dec'll** 1818” 

In 1807 he wrote to Mr. Luders, the author of 
the work on the Law of Treason of Levying War. 
This book Was written after the trial of Hardy 
and Horne Tookein 1704, for constructive treason, 
and looking at Lord Erskine’s experience at those 
trials and previously at that of Lord George 
Gordon, he was well qualified to give an opinion 
on the subject:— 

“ Doar Luders 

“ I had heard of your work before you 
was so good as to send it to me Tooke whom I met 
at Mr. Clines spoke in very high terms of it & nobody 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

UKCT. CAMERON’S DISCOVERIES. 


Lualaba, is reported to be connected with a 
Lake Iki, supposed to be Livingstone's Lake 
Lincoln, which receives the river Lubiranze. 
This is evidently the Lubilage of the Pombeiros, 
who crossed its affluent, the Ropoeje. But the 
information received by Dr. Livingstone concurs 
with other authorities in making the Lubilage 
join the Casahi where the latter turns to the west. 
The country occupied by the MuatayaNvo seems 
to lie botween the rivers Lubilage and Casabi; 
his authority extending some distance west of the 
latter. 

The sources of the Liambeje are now found to 
be, as I always supposed, close to those of the 
Lulua, or about Lake Dilolo (i.e. saltness). From 
the high land of Kilunda Lieutenant Cameron 
crossed to that of Lobale. He errs decidedly 
when he says that the Luvar and the Lobale of 
Portuguese writers are widely different countries. 
The names in question are dialectic variations of 
one term, which means a lake or large expanse of 
water, and is applied in one form or another to 
any tract liable to extensive inundations. 

Sha-Kilembe, from which the traveller dates 
his postscript, is the Ya Quilem of Ladislaus 
Magyar; it stands (probably in about long.20°SO 1 
E., lat. 12° S.) on the Lumeji, a branch of the 
Lueha, which falls into the Liambeje between the 
Lungobungo, another affluent of the same river, 
on the south, and the Casabi on the north. From 
this point we have the routes of De Graya and 
others to Benguela and Loanda. 

W. D. Cooley. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Saturday, Jan. 22, 3 pan. Royal Institution : “ Excavations 
in Asia Minor.” by R. P. Pulian. 
„ Crystal Palace Concert. 

„ Saturday Popular Concert, St. 
James’s Hall. ___ 

3.45 pjn. Royal Botanic. 

Monday, Jan. 24, 5 p.m. Entomological : Anniversary. 

,, London Institution : “ On Blood- 
red and Loaf-green,” by Prof. 
E. Ray Lankester. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts : Cantor Lecture. 
„ Monday Popular Concert, St. 
James’s Hall. 

8.30 p.m. Geographical. 

Tuesday, Jan. 25, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “On Verte¬ 

bra ted Animals,” by Prof. 
Garrod. 

4 p.m. Special Musical Service, St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. 

8 p.m. West London Scientific Associa¬ 
tion : “ Carnivorous Plants,” 

by B. Thompson Lowne. 

„ Society of Arts : African Section. 

Opening Meeting. 

„ Civil Engineers. 

„ Anthropological Institute : Anni¬ 
versary. 

Wednesday, Jan. 26, 8 p.m. Society of Arts : “ Iceland, its 
Scenery and Its Rocks,” by 
W. L. Watt*. 

„ Royal Society of Literature : “ On 
the old Northern (Icelandic) 
Language and Literature,” by 
G. Browning. 

Thursday, Jon. 27, 3 pan. Royal Institution: “On non- 
metallic Elements,” by Pro¬ 
fessor Gladstone. 

6p.m. Philosophidh Club. 

7 p.m. London Institution : ** On the 

Radiation of Light,** by W. 
Crookes. 

8 p.m. Society for the Encouragement of 

the Fine Arts : General Meet¬ 
ing. 

8.30 p.m. Royal. Antiquaries. 

Friday, Jan. 28, 8 p.m. Quekett Club: “ On u Comparison 

between the Metamorphoses of 


London: January 15, 1876. 

He interest generally felt in the remarkable 
jonraer of Lieutenant Cameron across the African 
continent will probably make any information 
liMr to illustrate or explain it acceptable to the 
poilie. I therefore venture to offer the following 
rernria on hia statements. He found that Dr. 
Livingstone had placed Yangwe, the furthest 
P° M teethed by him, ninety miles too far W. 
Ii- tree position, therefore, will he in about long. 
-"•»'£indlat. 4° V S. 

He river at this place erroneously named Lualaba 
v Arabs and Dr. Livingstone is the Luvwa of 
the nstires, and may possibly he the great river 
Lbs described by all the slaves brought down 
from the interior to Benin (see Koelle's Poly- 
jwoi Africans ); though, writing from memory, 
“v impression is that they believe it to feed the 
ir-re of Gaboon and not the Congo. 

From Yangwe the traveller’s course to Oatom- 
(let. 12° 30' S.), on the coast of Benguela, was 
front W.S.W. He went down by the east side 
f the valley of the Lomame, itself a secondary 
tepnssion in the valley of the true Lualaba. The 
wiiiame, flowing at a height of at least 2,000 feet 
*twe the Casabi, ought never to have been sup¬ 
ped to be the recipient of the latter. 

true Lualaba, according to Lieutenant 
I imp ron, is the river so named by the Pombeiros. 
fr Position in the maps, as originally fixed by 
t " : ' “ deems correct. But the Pombeiros described 
river as flowing into the Lulua, while its 
frpent farther east, the Luviri, ran to the Luapala. 
** rivers, therefore, the Lualaba and Luviri, 
'w represented as flowing, the one to the S.W., 
* ;fr |( ’ r to the S.E., instead of uniting in the 
,- n “: When united they take the name of 
^ni iron do. 

About the Lualaba and thence to the Luviri, 
mv. 18 to great abundance. 40 lbs. of it 
'be bought for a fathom of Merikano (coarse 
“w). Katanga, on the left bank of the Luviri, 
y■' n ' , t “rart of the interior, is said by the Arabs 
w a very populous town, the people being civil 
diff Stra ? Kr9 ’ speaking a language which 
U, til" l 6 / ronl that of Zanzibar. This seems 
,■ fr"' : “ e point where the largest amount of in¬ 
ti.. n 10 ® be collected by a duly qualified 
oiler, with the least difficulty or danger. 

Lomam. flowing on the west of the 


MEMLINC’S TRIPTYCH. 

Bodleian Library, Oxford : Jan. 15, 1876. 

I see by a paragraph in a recent number that 
the excellent triptych by Memlinc, belonging to 
the Duke of Devonshire, is among the works ex¬ 
hibited at Burlington House. May I trespass on 
your space to call the special attention of all 
lovers of early Netherlandish art to the following 
points ? 

The earliest documentary evidence we ■ have as 
to Memlinc is of the year 1478, when he was 
settled in Bruges, hut this painting must he of 
earlier date. The persons represented kneeling in 
the central panel are Sir John Donne, of Kid¬ 
welly, co. Caermarthen, and Elisabeth his wife, 
sister of William, first Lord Hastings. As Sir 
John wears the collar of the livery of the Rose 
and Sun, with the lion sejant badge, this triptych 
must have been painted between 1401 and July 
1409, when Sir John was killed at the battle of 
Edgecote. He left two sons, Edward and 
Griffith, and a daughter, who alone is represented 
here with her parents. To fix the date of exe¬ 
cution of the picture it is only necessary to 
ascertain the date of Sir John’s marriage and of 
his children’s birth ; and then comes the question, 
Where was the picture painted ? Did the Donnes 
commission Memlinc at Bruges, or where did he 
take their portraits? These are, I think, suf¬ 
ficiently interesting points to he worth settling. 
It is curious that the earliest known pictures of 
both Peter Oristus and Memlinc should have been 
painted for Englishmen. 

May I mention by way of postscript that I am 
now engaged in writing a History of Low Country 
Illuminated MSS., which will he the first attempt 
at a classification of these hooks, based not only 
upon comparison, but also upon positive docu¬ 
mentary evidence, painfully collected in the 
archives of Belgium and Holland. I am at 
present carefully going through the treasures 
here, and shall esteem it a great favour if pos¬ 
sessors of such MSS. who may be willing to 
allow me to examine them would communicate 
with me here, or by letter addressed, “ Ter Bailie, 
Bruges, Belgium.” W. II. James Weale. 


the Crane-fly and the Blow-fly,” 
by A. Hammond. 

m Society of Arte: “ Industrial 

Pathology : or, the Influence of 
certain Injurious Occupations 
on Health and Life,” by Dr. B. 
W. Richardson. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution : “ On the 
Border Territory between the 
Animal and Vegetable King¬ 
doms,’’ by Professor Huxley. 


SCIENCE. 

EUCLID SUPERSEDED. 

Syllabus of Plane Geometry (corresponding to 
Euclid, Boohs I.-VI.). Prepared by the 
Association for the Improvement of Geo¬ 
metrical Teaching. (London: Macmillan 
& Co., 1875.) 

An eminent mathematical teacher wrote, 
some seven years ago:— 

“One reason, I believe the principal reason, 
why we retain Euclid is that Englishmen are, 
as a rule, altogether ignorant that any other text¬ 
book of elementary geometry exists or is conceiv¬ 
able. Certainly, when I took my degree I con¬ 
sidered Euclid and geometry as identical, and 
should as soon have thought of writing another 
bible as another geometry. And I have reason to 
know that not a few mathematical lecturers and 
masters are now in the same state of mind that I 
was nine years ago, or were so till lately.” 

In confirmation of this writer we may state 
that quite ninety per cent, of the “ new ” 
boys to whom we have put the questions 
“ Have you learned any geometry ? Any 
Euclid ? ” have replied to the former “No,” 
to the latter “ Yes, a proposition or two, or 
two, three, or more books,” as the case may 
be. So that for these Euclid’s personality 
has been swallowed up in snch a generalisa¬ 
tion as algebra or trigonometry is. 

There has not, however, been the general 
consensus in favdur of Euclid above sug¬ 
gested as existing. A running fire has been 
carried on all along the line, at first fitfully, 
of late more persistently and generally, for 
the last two centuries. At first the attacks 
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were made by professors, now the skirmish, 
ing has become more general, and the “ rank 
and file ” have at last joined in the fight. 
This feature renders it the more probable 
to our mind that the efforts being made at 
the present time will be crowned with suc¬ 
cess ; for it is the “ rank and file ” who are 
really mainly interested in the question as it 
at present stands. This question is, What is 
the best text-book, not for prospective 
senior-wranglers, but for schoolboys of ages 
ranging between twelve and seventeen, 
“ whose education, so far as geometry is con¬ 
cerned, never goes beyond that acquired 
from the elementary text-book placed in 
their hands ” ? 

A few mathematical masters, feeling that 
the time had come fora combined onslaught, 
in response to a letter which appeared in 
Nature early in the year 1870, issued a cir¬ 
cular, and in consequence of the replies re¬ 
ceived proceeded to form an Association for 
the Improvement of Geometrical Teaching. 
We give here the principal portion of this 
circular that ft may be clearly seen what 
was aimed at by the promoters of the 
Association:— 

“ 1. To collect and distribute information as to 
the prevailing methods of instruction in geometry 
practised in this and other countries, and to ascer¬ 
tain whether the desire for change was general. 

“ 2. To use its influence to induce examining 
bodies to frame their questions in geometry with¬ 
out reference to any particular text-book. 

“ 8. To stamp with its approval some text-book 
already published, or to bring out anew one under 
its own auspices.” 

Upon the first head we shall only remark 
that the diligence and ability of the Hon. 
Secretaries (Messrs. Levett and MacCarthy, 
of K ing Edward's School, Birmingham) 
have got together a very valuable body of 
information for the members. 

The action of the Association has produced 
slight concessions here and there on the part 
of examining boards, but more influence has 
yet to be brought into play before the 
second head can be set aside. 

The Association was also very fortunate 
in being able to secure for its President such 
an accomplished geometer as Dr. Hirst, one 
well acquainted, not merely practically as a 
successful teacher of boys with the modes 
of teaching followed in this country, but 
also well versed by long residence in Con¬ 
tinental universities in the methods in vogue 
in France, Germany, and Italy. It is to 
this gentleman’s interest in its aims, as evi¬ 
denced in his carefully-prepared and valu¬ 
able annual addresses, that the Association 
owes much of its present vitality and in¬ 
fluence. 

It was very soon seen that the members, 
as mathematical masters, ought to draw up 
a Syllabus of Geometry, “ which Syllabus 
they would always recognise in any text¬ 
books which might be hereafter made ” 
(proposed by Mr. J. M. Wilson, of Rugby). 
It was felt that such a course of procedure 
was necessary to secure a certain uniformity 
in the sequence of the propositions in the 
text-books which might be brought out 
with a view to supersede Euclid, in order to 
render it possible to conduct examinations 
in geometry. 

The Syllabus under notice is the outcome 


of the five years’ work of the Association. 
The President in his inaugural address 
lucidly pointed out the difficulties in the 
way, and laid down lines to guide members 
in their work :— 


“We shall, I hope, be able to agree, at all events, 
upon a certain sequence in geometrical proposi¬ 
tions, as well as upon a strict observance of cer¬ 
tain indispensable fundamental principles. If we 
can come to this understanding, then, without 
interfering with freedom of exposition, we shall 
secure sufficient uniformity to enable examiners 
with greater facility to test the knowledge of 
candidates in a perfectly general and impartial 
manner.” 


At the second annual meeting a sub-com¬ 
mittee was appointed to draw up a detailed 
Syllabus, which was to be submitted to the 
highest mathematical authorities and ex¬ 
amining bodies; and the same gentlemen 
were requested to communicate with other 
mathematicians not members of the Asso¬ 
ciation. The same sub-committee has been 
at work up to the annual meeting in January 
last. It will be gathered, then, from what 
we have said, that the Syllabus is no crude, 
hasty compilation, but has been prepared 
with much care; it has been thoroughly 
discussed in its various parts both at the 
public meetings and also in camera, written 
and rewritten, and has beside, in accordance 
with a suggestion before noted, been sub¬ 
mitted to the criticism of exoteric mathe¬ 
maticians. 

A good feature, too, is that members have 
submitted to compromises ; it is, of course, 
not to be supposed that such a production 
could be brought -out without such com¬ 
promise, and this is all one could look for in 
snch a Syllabus. The text-book of the future, 
as has been more than once remarked, must 
bo the product (to be homogeneous) of one 
individual mind, and that of “ some ex¬ 
ceptionally-gifted geometer who would pro¬ 
duce it under a high sense of responsibility, 
and of the importance of the work in which 


he was engaged.’ 


Before we come to a consideration of the 
Syllabus itself, we feel bound to refer to 
what has been said upon the Association’s 
work by the committee appointed by the 
British Association for aiding the improve¬ 
ment of geometrical teaching in this country. 
We shall best do this by citing a portion of 
Professor H. J. S. Smith’s opening address 
as President of Section A (Bristol, 1873) :— 

“ They seem to me, and to other judges much 
more competent than myself, to have been guided 
by a sound judgment in the execution of their 
difficult task, and to have held, not unsuccessfully, 
a middle course between the views of the conser¬ 
vatives, who would uphold the absolute monarchy 
of Euclid—ror, more properly, of Euclid as edited 
by Simson—and the radicals, who would dethrone 
him altogether. . . . Euclid wrote for men, 

whereas his work has been used for children.” 


He then proceeds to give his reasons for 
considering the necessity of some reforms in 
the teaching of elementary geometry as 
completely settled “ by a great concurrence 
of opinion on the part of the most competent 
judges.” 

In conclusion, approving of the work of 
the Association, he remarks that it must be 
left to hold its own against the criticisms of 
all comers before it can acquire such an 
amount of public confidence as would justify 


the body he was addressing in recommend¬ 
ing its adoption by the great teaching and 
examining bodies of this country. 

The action recommended in these utter¬ 
ances of Professor Smith may seem to many 
to be too tardy (and we readily admit there 
are practical objections to delay), but onr 
own views go quite in the same direction; 
we want no backward steps, and sure pro. 
gress is the only good progress. A transi. 
tion state, such as we are now passing 
through, is productive of some discomforts 
in schoolwork, but we may hope that in 
another five years a definite choice may be 
made in our school-teaching; and, if the 
work be thoroughly sound work, we can 
trust to posterity taking care of the matter 
for itself by making such changes as im¬ 
proved methods may call upon it to make. 
De Morgan has said “ the old geometry is a 
very English subject;” but in these days 
“ the old order changeth, yielding place to 
new,” and we believe that the time-honoured 
Euclid will form no exception; yet he will 
be full of honours as of days. (A recent 
writer, indeed, thinks that Euclid’s shade 
would hardly be pleased at the absence of 
growth in his “Elements,” as such would 
indicate stagnation and want of vitality.) 

We shall touch lightly upon the contents 
of the Syllabus, and we adopt this plan the 
more readily because, as will have been seen 
from our remarks, the subject-matter is being 
considered critically by our most competent 
geometers. 

There is a twofold division into a Syllabus 
of Geometrical Constructions, and into a Syl¬ 
labus of Plane Geometry. That the *udy 
of Pure Geometry should be prefaced in the 
case of junior pupils by a short course o 
geometrical constructions was recommende 
by some of onr early reforming geometers, 
and is now very generally admitted, 
most, if not all, cases it is found to be of use 
Boys thus get a notion of the objects of rnj® 
Geometry and appreciate the limitations lai 
down in its postulates. A very short course, 
however, is sketched out here. 

The second Syllabus is prefaced by as o 
logical introduction. This is not an 
ticulus stantis vel cadentis ecclesiae ; 1 
rather the “ scaffolding ” preceding 
erection of the building. Indications ar 
given here and there in the Syllabus as 
how the Theorems are intended to be 
monstrated, and the Introduction once o 
all explains what is meant by the f 
Taking the typical proposition to be. 
is B, then C is D; the contrapositive 18 ■ 

C is not D, then A is not B ; the con 
positive of the converse—If A is not if, 

C is not D—is here called the obverse, o 
typical Theorem. (The use of this term^ 
somewhat of an innovation, but we 
that it was substituted for opposite, bee ^ ^ 
in Logic two opposite propositions can 0 ®, 
true together.) Besides, there is tne 
of Identity (if there is but one A a0 
one B, from the fact that A is B it folio* 8 
that B is A). j er 

Book I. treats of the straight line . 
five sections, viz.. Angles at a p olD > 
angles, Parallels and Parallelograms, 
blems, Loci. Here we must, first no e 
the definition given of a straight line 1 , 

it is such that any pairt will, however p 
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lie wholly on any other part, if its extremi¬ 
ties are made to fall on that other part. The 
m 1e is folly illustrated. Definitions are 
given as the occasion for them arises, except, 
perhaps, for the circle and radius, which 
occur very early in the Syllabus. Distinc¬ 
tive features which obtain throughout are 
that Problems are divorced from Theorems, 
alternative methods of proof are suggested, 
aid frequent use made of Superposition. 
for instance, Theorem 6 (Euc. i. 5) has the 
bint appended: “ by Theorem 5 (Euc. i. 4), 
or by Superposition.” Euclid’s definition of 
parallels is taken, and Playfair’s is given as 
Axiom 5. Theorem 21—If a straight line 
intersects two other straight lines and 
makes the alternate angles equal, the 
straight lines are parallel—is proved as 
the contrapositive of Theorem 9 (Euc. 
i. 16); and Theorem 22—If two straight 
lines are parallel and are intersected by 
a third straight line, the alternate angles 
are equal—by the Rule of Identity and 
Axiom 5. 

These instances will sufficiently indicate 
the treatment of some crucial points, and 
how far the modes of treatment herein sug¬ 
gested deviate from Euclid. 

Book IL treats of Areas; Book III. of 
the Circle. In this last hook there are 
marked innovations : for instance, Tangents 
are treated of in two sections—first directly, 
secondly by the Method of Limits. The 
section on Chords is suggestive. From 
that on two circles we take Theorem 23— 
If the circumferences of two circles have 
one common point not on the line through 
their centres, they have also another com¬ 
mon point. This is the obverse of Theo- 
22—If two circumferences meet at a 
point on the straight line passing through 
their centres, they cannot have a second 
point in common—contrapositive of part of 
theorem 21—The straight line which 
pusses through the centres of two circles 
nose circumferences meet in two points 
bisects the straight line joining those points 
a nd is at right angles to it. 

We come now to Books IV. and V., which 
treat of that crm of geometers, Proportion. 
Here a simplification of the Euclidic treat¬ 
ment by multiples is adopted as the basis of 
a rigorous treatment in Book IV.; and in 
Book V. is given a brief and incomplete 
treatment (holding for commensurables only) 
for pupils whose time or capacities are 
limited. 

Much of the discussion on moot points is 
fen in the several reports of the Association: 
these have not been published, and bo 
nust be looked upon as private documents, 
k hirly ful] account of the several schemes 
submitted on the difficult subject of Pro- 
fertiou is given in the Messenger of Mathe- 
iwfe (1874, pp. 155-163). 

Sufficient has, we. think, been said in 
justification of the formation of the Asso¬ 
ciation ; the examination we have made of 
the S-ylhbus in its present form leads ns to 
recommend its use (temporarily until we get 
a text-book) as a handy-book for viva voce 
teaching. R. Ttjckbb. 


MINOR PHILOLOGICAI. BOOKS. 

Mbnotre sur le Teste primitif du 1" Hecit de 
la Creation (Gentse, Ch. I.-Il. 4.), suividu Teste 
du 2” lUcit. By M. Gustave d’Eichthal. (Paris: 
Sandoz et Fischbacher.) M. d’Eichthal in this 
brochure enters into a minute examination of the 
history of the Creation as described in the first 
chapter of Genesis, and points out certain incon¬ 
sistencies observable in it. Thus the sky which 
is represented as being created “ in the beginning ” 
(v. 2) is not really created until the second day ; 
two distinct acts of creation, the separation of sea 
and land and the appearance of vegetables, are 
united in the work of the same dav, like the 
creation of beasts and man on the sixth day; the 
existence of vegetables is made to precede the 
creation of the sun, the source of their life; and 
the light and darkness are divided from one 
another immediately after the creation of the light 
has been already mentioned. Certain passages, 
also, which are needed for completing the symme¬ 
try of the narrative, are wanting in the Sebrew 
text, though supplied by the Septuagint. These 
phenomena induce M. d’Eichthal to believe that 
the account as we have it has undergone trans¬ 
position and addition; and by cutting out inter¬ 
polations, inserting the missing passages, and 
placing verses 14 to 18 between verses 8 a and 9, 
he endeavours to restore the original text, which 
he thinks consisted of eight strophes, each strophe 
containing two stanzas. The theory is a very 
ingenious one, as are also the references to Persian 
ideas which the author sees in the Biblical story 
in its present form. The creation of light,_ for 
instance, is assigned to the redactor of the primi¬ 
tive poem, a contemporary, according to M. 
d’Eichthal, of Ezra or the second Isaiah, on the 
ground not only of its interrupting the narrative, 
but also of its being a protest against the Zoro- 
astrian doctrine that light was the uncreated 
abode of the deity himself. Commentators, how¬ 
ever, have been too ready to discover Persian 
ideas and legends in the earlier chapters of Gene¬ 
sis ; and it is now certain that the latter have 
rather to be connected with the ancient myths 
and epics of Chaldea. The recently-found frag¬ 
ments of the old Babylonian poem of the Creation 
describe the divine work as taking place on suc¬ 
cessive days, and the whole poem begins with 
words which bear a striking resemblance to the 
first two verses of Genesis:— 

“ At that time the heaven above was unnamed; 

This earth beneath was unrecorded: 

Chaos in the beginning was their origin.” 

No doubt, however, M. d’Eichthal’s criticism 
and reconstruction of the “ Elohistic ” version of 
the Creation contains much truth. Rnobel once 
tried to show that the Creation was originally 
represented as taking place in ten days, which 
v^ere afterwards reduced to seven, and Professor 
Martineau has pointed out phenomena which 
indicate the presence of a redacting hand. Kno- 
bel’s theory of contraction is leas satisfactory than 
d’Eichthal’s of enlargement, especially when we 
consider that the Babylonians, from whom the 
Biblical account seems ultimately to have been 
derived, had a particular affection for the number 
seven, and were also the inventors of the week (a 
fact, by the by, of which M. d’Eichthal shows 
himself ignorant). But until the Chaldean form 
of the legend is better known, further theorising 
upon the subject would be premature. 

Zur Qeschichte dcr indogermanischen Stamm- 
bildung und Declination. By Gustav Meyer. 
(Leipzig.) Meyer's monograph is to be recom¬ 
mended for the patient care and diligence which 
it displays. Its primary object is an investiga¬ 
tion into the phenomena presented by the ex¬ 
change a-, and u- stems in Aryan; hut the 
author has introduced a good deal of other matter 
that bears on the declension of nouns and pro¬ 
nouns. Thus he starts with declaring his 
conviction that a great variety of terminations 
existed in the Parent-Aryan between which there 


was no difference of meaning, and that it was 
only gradually that separate suffixes came to be 
provided with separate significations. In regard 
to the pronouns, again, he holds that no distinc¬ 
tion was originally made between the several 
persons, the stem va-, for instance, denoting not 
only the second person (as in vas, Lat. vos), hut 
also the first person (as in va-ya-m, our u-e). 
Elsewhere he protests against the uniformity 
usually assumed to have existed in the Parent- 
Aryan, in favour of dialectical differences which 
must have prevailed from the first, and which 
have resulted in the perpetuation of a pronoun 
tas by the side of the pronoun sa. As Meyer 
observes, there is really no reason why sa should 
not have been fully inflected from the first. Be¬ 
sides sa, he endeavours to show that a stem si 
must also have existed; and the general result of 
his enquiries is to demonstrate that “ not only 
stems in a and i, but also others in i and w, and 
others again in a, i, and u were found side by 
side in great variety in the parent-speech, and have 
consequently been preserved in very different ways 
in the derived languages." 

Introduction d f Etude de la Science du Lan¬ 
guage, by Domenico Pezzi. (Paris: Sandoz et 
Eischbaelier.) This is a translation from the 
Italian by M. V. Nourrisson of Professor Pezzi’s 
Introduction to the Science of Language, and it 
has had the advantage, not only of being carefully 
revised by the author, but also of being enlarged 
and improved by him at the same time. For a 
short manual which will give the reader an idea 
of the main features of Glottology, and of the 
chief works relating to each department of it, we 
know of nothing better or more useful. The 
sketch of the history of the study from the days 
of Panini and Plato to our own, is especially good. 
So also is the bibliography of the leading lan¬ 
guages of the Aryan family, though, perhaps, the 
author is not so well acquainted with the work 
recently done in the Keltic branch as he is in 
the case of the other branches. It is only 
when he comes to deal with the Semitic lan¬ 
guages that he steps upon unfamiliar ground. 
M. Kenan’s groat work is here his leading autho¬ 
rity, and so little is he aware of what has lately 
been done in Semitic philology that he includes 
Assyrian in the Aramean family. Elsewhere, 
however, his references are as full as they can well 
be, and are brought up to the level of the most 
recent information. His philology is none the 
worse for his Hegelian tendencies. The book is 
not only well fitted for schools, hut the complete¬ 
ness and accuracy of its bibliographical references 
make it also extremely serviceable to the advanced 
scholar, and we should not be sorry to see a trans¬ 
lation of it into English. Italy and France are 
not the only countries where young students need 
to he “ disabused of the vulgar error which con¬ 
sists in considering classic philology not as the 
scientific knowledge of the Hellenic and Roman 
world, hut only as a preparation for certain exer¬ 
cises in rhetoric. To write in Latin is the means, 
not the end, of those studies which ought to aim 
at giving them a thorough idea of the intellectual 
life of the Hellenes and Romans. This is the 
true end of philological science, that towards 
which the efforts of true philologists are directed.” 
We ought to add that the book has been very 
carefully corrected ; almost the only misprints we 
have noticed are Mahdbahrata for Mahabharata, 
and Schah-na-meh'ior Schah-nameh. 

A. H. Saycb. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


ASTRONOMY. 

Meteorites. —Prof. Leonard gives an account in 
the American Journal of Science of the remarkable 
meteor which fell in Iowa on February 12, 1876, 
a large number of stones varying in weight from 
a few ounces up to seventy-four pounds and 
amounting in the aggregate to 600 pounds, having 
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been found after the explosion. Some of these 
have been examined spectroscopically by Prof. 
Wright (Academy, December 18), with very in¬ 
teresting results, and an analysis has been made 
by Prof. Lawrence Smith. From the accounts of 
various observers, Prof. Leonard has traced the 
course of the meteor for some seventy miles, its 
height being fifteen miles when first seen, and 
diminishing to eight miles at a distance of twenty- 
two miles from the place where the largest frag¬ 
ment fell, and to two miles at a distance of two 
miles from the same place, so that the trajectory 
is somewhat curved. The velocity would appear 
from the most probable estimate to be from six to 
seven miles a second, or about twenty times that 
of a cannon ball. Notwithstanding this high 
velocity only a few of the larger fragments were 
imbedded in the earth, which was owing partly to 
the low angle of descent, and partly to the frozen 
state of the ground; but the piece first found had 
bounded on to a distance of more than thirty feet 
from where it first fell, and it must then have 
been sufficiently warm to melt slightly the under¬ 
lying snow. This meteorite was of the stony 
class, yielding only 12$ per cent, of nickelliferous 
iron. Prof. Lawrence Smith has also analysed an 
iron meteorite which fell in Tennessee in 1835, 
the proportion of iron in this case being 91 per 
cent., and of nickel 8, with a small quantity of 
cobalt in addition. The surface of this meteor 
was like smooth cast-iron, but reticulated with a 
net-work of laminae, forming equilateral triangles, 
and it seems to have a remarkable power of resist¬ 
ing the tarnishing effects of the vapours of a 
laboratory. Prof. Wright has found that when 
raised to a red heat this meteorite gave off more 
than twice its volume of gas, composed of 
about five parts of hydrogen and one each 
of carbon monoxide and carbon dioxide. Prof. 
Lawrence Smith concludes that this meteo¬ 
rite had not been heated to a sufficient degree 
to fuse the iron, a point of some interest. 
Another meteorite of the iron class, weigh¬ 
ing about two ounces, has been picked up 
recently in the East of Scotland, making the fifth 
authenticated case of the fall of a mass of iron; 
this body is said to be of a spongy texture, but 
has not yet been analysed. 

Variable Start .—In a recent number of the 
Astronomische Nachrichtm, Professor Schonfeld 
concludes his communications on variable stare, 
which since 1865 have given such a valuable 
history of these puzzling bodies. Most of these 
stare are invisible to the naked eye, at any rate at 
their minima, and as Professor Schonfeld is leaving 
Mannheim, where he has used the refractor of the 
Observatory, his labours must now be brought to 
an end. One great result of the work which has 
been done by himself and by Dr. Schmidt at 
Athens has been to establish the fact that though 
there is a certain amount of regularity in the 
changes of many of the variable stare, yet there 
are irregularities modifying the period which 
may be taken as a rough representation of the 
cycle of changes. These perturbations have been 
expressed by empirical formulae, but as yet no 
physical cause has been assigned. Professor 
Schonfeld now gives the results of his observa¬ 
tions of nearly a hundred variable stare, reserving 
others of which he hopes to continue the observa¬ 
tion at Bonn. The discordances between theory 
and observation which are given in every case 
show that in the great majority of cases the law 
of the changes is well determined. Dr. Schmidt, 
of Athens, has also published the results of his 
observations of the three stars, U, W, and X 
Sagittarii during the last ten years. These three 
stars have periods of about seven days each, sub¬ 
ject to very slight alternate increase and decrease 
m the course of three-and-a-half, eight, and two 
years respectively. In each case the increase of 
light is more rapid than the decrease, the greatest 
brightness being attained in three days from 
the mean state, whilst it takes four days to return 
to it; and further, there is in the star W (or y) 


Sagittarii a secondary minimum and maximum, 
occurring shortly after the principal maximum. 
These three stars are curious from the remarkable 
similarity of their changes, which have been so 
closely watched by Dr. Schmidt. 

The Comet of 1874. — The observations of 
Coggia's great comet, which Dr. Schmidt made at 
Athens, have been delayed bv his absence, and are 
only now published in the Astronomische Nachrich- 
tcn. It will be remembered that this comet was 
a very striking object near the north horizon, but 
in these latitudes twilight interfered much with 
its visibility. At Athens Dr. Schmidt was greatly 
impressed with its splendour, though it set earlier 
there, and he ranks it, in respect to brightness, 
length of tail, and beauty of form, as third among 
the many great comets which he has seen, putting 
that of 1801 first, andDonati’s(1858) second, while 
those of 1843, 1862, and 1835 (Halley’s) follow. 
The brightness of the nucleus and head, and the 
length of the tail, were carefully noted ; the head, 
which on June 1 was only just visible to the 
naked eye as a star of 6) magnitude, had risen by 
July 2 to the second magnitude, and by July 13 
to 1J magnitude, while the length of the tail had 
increased in the same period from a fraction of a 
degree to twenty-nine degrees, extending, after the 
head was lost in the sun’s rays, to sixty-six de¬ 
grees on July 21, and thus exceeding greatly that 
of Donati’s great comet. Dr. Schmidt has given 
the positions of the axis of the tail as determined 
bv him on each night, but without drawing any 
conclusions as to its position with respect to tire 
radius vector through the sun. The nucleus is 
stated to have been of a golden colour and about 
a second in diameter, while the head was about 
three minutes of arc towards the end of the period 
of observation. 

The gold medal of the Royal Astronomical 
Society has been awarded to M. Le Verrier for 
his researches on the theories of the four outer 
planets, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune. 
M. Le Verrier, some years ago, received a similar 
award for his work on the interior planets. It is 
understood that the distinguished French astro¬ 
nomer will be present at the meeting in February, 
when the medal will be presented to him by the 
President, Professor Adams, and that he will 
then deliver an address on the progress of Physical 
Astronomy in England since the time of Newton. 

The late Mr. Carrington, who died recently, has 
left a sum of two thousand pounds to the Royal 
Astronomical Society, besides a similar bequest 
to the Royal Society, of both which societies he 
was a distinguished member. His two great 
works, the formation of a standard catalogue of 
circumpolar stars and his sun-spot observations, 
will remain as lasting monuments to his fame. 
The former is in every way worthy to be ranked 
with the similar work of Groombridge in the 
early years of this century, and is remarkable as 
well for the mathematical skill brought to bear on 
the reductions, as for the perseverance which 
could alone carry a private individual through 
such a mass of observations. The latter work has 
formed the solid foundation for the new branch of 
science which Mr. De La Rue has since taken up 
with such marked success. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Anthropological Institute.—( Tuesday, 
January II.) 

A. W. Franks, Esq.. F.R.S.. Vice-President, occu¬ 
pied the Chair. Mr. W. S. W. Vaux, F.R.S., read a 
paper on the Maori race of New Zealand. There were 
three sources from which information as to the origin 
of the Maoris might be obtained. Firstly, from tra¬ 
ditions, among which a very general and remarkable 
uniformity prevailed, pointing to the conclusion that 
their ancestors came from the north and north-east in 
small numbers and a few at a time, the names of 
some of the canoes in which they arrived having been 
preserved. The author thought that the evidence in 


favour of those traditions was conclusive. Secon.llv, 
from their ethnology and customs. With regard to 
the former, appearances were at first sight in favour 
of a mixed origin, the diversities in physiognomy and 
colour being considerable ; but to that view the author 
held the linguistic evidence furnished an unanswer¬ 
able objection. As to the customs of the Jlaoris. 
they did not differ much from those observed in other 
groups of Polynesian Islands, and indicated a former 
intimate connexion between them. Thirdly, from 
language. The general conclusion on that argument 
was that there was one Polynesian language which 
had been broken up into many dialects, and the Maori 
was one of them. Thus was opened the larger ques¬ 
tion as to who were the Polynesians; and it was in 
that direction enquirers must search for the origin of 
the Maoris. Evidence finally planted to Asia for a 
solution of the problem. Dr. Hector, F.R.S., exhi¬ 
bited and described at length the collection of stona 
and other implements he had recently brought from 
New Zealand, and he dwelt minutely upon the con¬ 
ditions of their discovery ; he also entered into a dis¬ 
cussion of the traditions of the Maoris, their popuk- 
tion in each island, their manners and customs, their 
language and physique, and drew a comparison be¬ 
tween them and the Moriories, and treated of many 
topics relating to the past history and present conli- 
tdon of tho people. 


London Mathematical Society.— ( Thursday, 
January 13.) 

Lord Rayleigh, F.R.S., V.P., in the Chair. The 
following communications were made: Mr. J. W. L 
Glaisher, F.R.S., “on an Elliptic function Identity." 
Prof. Tanner on “ the Solution of Partial Differential 
Equations of the second order with any number 
of variables when there is a complete first integraT 
Prof. Clifford, F.R.S., on “ Eree Motion of a Rigvl 
System in an «fold homaloid ; expression of the veloci¬ 
ties by Abelian functions.” Lord Rayleigh. F.K.3, 
“ on the Approximate Solution of certain Potential 
Problems.” 

The following is an outline of Prof. Clifford’s re¬ 
marks Equations corresponding to Euler's are ob¬ 
tained for the 1) rotations phi,; these are 

Ahk<4phk = 2;)],ip kl where the \ are expressed in terms 
of the n constants, and. namely, *hk( a h — «k) ““s + “k 1 
it is understood that puk = —Pkh- It is then shown 
that similar equations are satisfied by quotients of 
8— functions of *—2 arguments, one argument being 
at + X The relation of the problem tor the rela¬ 
tional velocities in n variables carries with it the de¬ 
termination of the position in the case of *-l 
variables ; tho coordinates of the principal points are 
thus expressed in terms of the combinations of 8- 
fnnetions which Rosenhain used for the inversion d 
integrals of the third class. 


Royal Astronomical Society.— (Friday, 
January 14.) 

Prof. Adams, President, in the Chair. A report 
by the Astronomor-Royal on the progress of his '■■■■'* 
Lunar Theory was road, the object of tho paper being 
to give such an account of the state of the work. that, 
in case of its being left unfinished, as unfortunate? 
happened with Delaunay’s calculations, a successor 
could take it up. A large portion of Sir Geurp 
Airy’s work—tho dotails of which are carried out J 
computers under his supervision—is now complete , 
there remain, however, some delicate points connect 
with the inequalities of long period, which will re¬ 
quire great care in their treatment, this being; t 1 
most difficult part of the subject. Captain Oaf 
Browne then made some remarks on tho late trues 
of Venus, as observod by himself and others 1 
Egypt, pointing out that there were three dineren 
phases of contact recorded by different observers, a® 
that, though the difference between the times nc ^ 
for the two extreme phases exceeded two minutes, ' 
the agreement was very striking between 
observers, when due allowance was made for this, 
some cases an observer had recorded more than < 
phase, which gave the means of determining the 1 ■ 
ences in the corresponding times. Mr. Chris' 
scribed two new forms of solar eye-piece j'V- 
eontrived for diminishing the sun’s light, Mr.I™ 
ono of the secretaries, then read a paper by u r ’ “ 
Winnecke on the late solar eclipse which m _ 
observed at Strassburg in the same way as a J # 
wicli, measurements of the cusps being made 
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view of determining the position of the moon. The 
irtitment between the results obtained at the two 
Ol'-rrvatories was fonnd to be highly satisfactory. 
Mr. Dunkin also read a note by Mr. Webb on tho 
while star S. Ononis, and portions of two papers 
hSt.Plnmmeron the “Proper Motions of Stors” 
ao: on “ Astronomical Nomenclature.” The former 
itisrei strongly on the advantage that would result 
fro rrj«'ting the observations of tho last century 
siosther and relying on recent determinations of 
wjirons of stars; the latter proposed a completo re¬ 
lation of the mode of naming tho minor planets and 
stirs, a scheme which did not appear to commend 
fceli to the meeting. 


Pbtsicu. Socnmr.—( Saturday , January 15.) 

Thf Psjsidkxt, Prof. Gladstone, F.R.S., in the 
(lair. Prof. Woodward, of tho Midland Institute, 
Bi.miacham, exhibited a novel form of apparatus for 
staving either the longitudinal motion of sound 
wsves, or the transverse vibrations of those of light, 
it resists of a series of balls suspended in a hori- 
muI line which rest against a senes of' transverse 
u.",ti"ns in a wedge-shaped trough. If this be 
irasa aside in tho plane of the balls and then slowly 
■5 pissed, the luotions of the particles will illustrate 
;V ihfiiomcnu of a sound-wave, while by displacing 
i, trough parallel to itself prior to depressing it, the 
’o~* will oscillate parallel to each other and will 
l ln-trate the nature of a wave of plane polarised 
ltair. 

Sr. Loekyer, F.R.S., then made a communication 
n s,me Kecent Methods of Spectroscopy.” Among 
-* p were (1) The application of photography to 
wtrinc permanent records of solar and other spectra; 
lb The determination of the absorption-spectra of 
var-vnrs; (3) The determination of what would be the 
s futaof absolutely pure metals, &c., if attainable; 

11; A quantitative spectroscopic analysis. The appara¬ 
tus by m< Vi> of which Mr. Loekyer is now securing a 
Tijeab’.e writs of photographs of spectra was ex- 
r;. ted, and several of these were shown upon the 
*t'«L Sr. Loekyer also pointed out sevoral neces¬ 
sary praantions. A photograph comparing the 
st-cnot aluminium and calcium was exhibited, in 
vbr. it waa noticeable that many lines were common 
to both, but these which are thin in one are thick in 
other, and tiee vtrsd. By results of this nature it 
•s proud tin’no two simple substances contain any 
hues in ranmon, and uo substance is spectroscopically 
!- r - dfr. Loekyer saw in these results the germ 
of i quantitative spectrum analysis, and experi- 
Mt? since carried on by himself and Mr. Roberts of 
tie .'lint fully confirm the opinion ; but the method, 
-lUiougb extremely delicate, cannot yet be looked 
5 F>c as reliable. The examination of absorption 
■at low temperatures by Roscoe and Shuster, 
-r . tv Loekyer, and at a high temperature (that of 
■y" 'lyhydrngen blowpipe) by Loekyer and Roberts, 
that those spectra can he divided into five 
1 n,, t classes, depending upon the number of mole- 
fllf ''r.,: litigations through which the substance has 
not. 


FINE ART. 

88111 ACADEMY—SEVENTH ■WINTER EXHIBITION 
OP OLD MASTERS. 

(Third Notice.') 

I* Cl,m P»rison with Reynolds and Gainsborough, 
stnsev, the third great portrait-painter of the 
p ’ B to seem a little common and heavy, 
his canvases a sitter does not look out 
the same strong individuality of cast and 
jf^ attracts you in those of the other 

® hi® portraits you neither find miracles of 
■onmnating refinement, as iu those of Reynolds, 
rairac l6s, as in Gainsborough’s, of breathing 
-- (nation. Although, like them, he possesses in an 
‘imT* 6 sense of beauty and breeding, he 

s--‘f ® a "P 016 general and sweeping man- 
X with even more haste, but at the 
fia' ' l!!™ 1 les s %^ tness touad. His execu- 
X ls Reynolds's complexity and richness, 
.• is Gainsborough's felicitous audacity; 
M-'nl ton&d, but sometimes bo direct as 
. dull, »nd so broad as to be empty. Lose 
i *e sometimes feel, and less paint, could, not 


possibly have been expended than Romney has 
expended to represent the lineaments and draperies 
of the person before him; when we look at his 
work it is impossible not to be sensible of that 
impatience, and continual desire to be going on 
to the next thing, which was in fact the mis¬ 
fortune of his temperament, and which beset 
him especially in portrait-painting, since that, 
he considered, was but a duty thrust upon 
him by the need of bread and the impor¬ 
tunity of the time, to keep him from bis true 
vocation of heroic art. May we not hope to 
see in one of these exhibitions some of those 
pictures which Romney took real pleasure in 
painting, such as the Shipwreck from the Tempest ; 
Shakspeare attended by the Passions, Alope , and 
the rest ? Meantime here are some of the por¬ 
trait pieces where he. is at his very strongest. 
The great family picture in life size, from Trent- 
ham showing four children of Karl Gower 
dancing in a ring, while an elder sister gives them 
the time with the tambourine, has many beautiful 
and masterly qualities (70). Romney in his 
Italian and classical studies learnt to draw tlie 
figure better than any of his contemporaries. To 
combine and compose a group in motion with 
this grace and distinction would have been quite 
beyond either Reynolds or Gainsborough. The 
sway of the linked arms and moving feet is indeed 
very lovely, and so is the standing figure of the 
elder girl, that pure and gentle Bacchant. Bac¬ 
chant I call her, because both in this figure and 
the dancers, one recognises the distinct suggestion 
taken from, the undisguised reference made to, 
figures and groups of ancient art. If beside 
Gainsborough, who is content to fix for you the 
passing airs and fashions of the time, Reynolds 
seeks to escape from them by simplifying my 
lady’s headgear and making of my lady’s gown 
a compromise between her real gown and the 
tunic on a statue, Romney goes much beyond 
Reynolds in the same direction; he simplifies 
fashion and costume as far, and brings them as 
close to the antique, as ever he can. Thus these 
dancing children wear sandals on their feet; thus 
this English girl is as it were some demurer 
and more- sober Maenad from an urn, and the 
whole piece is elevated, or what Romney held to be 
elevated, into an ideal atmosphere. This merging 
of the real in a classical ideal, this reference to 
ancient precedents, this breadth and generality of 
treatment, were qualities which Flaxman, from a 
bov, greatly admired in Romney, and which, in a 
criticism published upon his death, be picks out 
for especial praise. They had also a reflex effect 
upon the public, if we are to believe what we are 
told, that Romnev’s picture of Cassandra first gave 
English fashions that turn towards a Grecian sim¬ 
plicity which maintained itself through the closing 
years of the last century and the beginning of 
this. The present picture, however, belongs to an 
earlier date, and represents what the artist would 
have liked to see rather than what he can have 
really seen. His taste was so good, the instinct 
with which the thing is done so true, that one does 
not resent the artifice, or feel anv jar between the 
classical figures and draperies and the English faces 
of this beautiful family—faces that Romney has 
expressed in a manner only a little less individual, 
a little less dainty and winning, than they would 
have been expressed by either of his rivals. The 
icture is quite well preserved ; the colour rather 
ot, and, except in the pleasant cream-white of 
the elder sister’s drapery, disappointing; the exe¬ 
cution plain and straightforward. Other single 
portraits of the same family, also by RomneT, 
are numbered 1, 68, and 71. And another picture 
of his yet, No. 246, is probably to many 
the most attractive of all. It is a portrait 
of that radiant and versatile creature who 
was the chief inspiration of Romney’s artistic life 
—Emma Hart or Lyon, at this time mistress 
to Oharlee Greville, and afterwards wife to his 
uncle, Sir William Hamilton. Features and a 
figure of perfect beauty, with the genius of a born 


actress and brilliant mimic, made of her the ideal 
model for a painter. This version of her as the 
Spinstress, sitting with her wheel and distaff at a 
cottage door, in a simple white dress, and white 
scarf about her head, is well known by the 
engraving. It was painted at the time when 
Charles Greville, getting into money difficulties, 
was forced to part from his friend, and the picture 
remained for some time on the artist’s hands. It 
must have been one of Romney's happiest things, 
hut can hardly be judged of as it is now. Many 
readers must remember what a ruin it was, how 
sunk, cracked, lost, and faded, when it was sold last 
year at the Watts Russell sale, where its present 
owner, Lord Normanton, bought it. Now it is 
all bright and renewed; but the renewer has made 
the mistake of forcing up the head and shoulders 
into light, and thrusting down into dark the door 
which is behind them, so that they are relieved 
with a vulgar violence of contrast which was no 
part of the original scheme. Tho right hand part 
of the picture, where are the hen and chickens, 
the vine upon the cottage wall, the distaff and its 
load, remain on the contrary in their true tones, 
and are now really the most valuable part of the 
picture, though very tar from its most striking part; 
for at first sight, and to untrained apprehensions, 
there will he a spell in that very artifice of which 
I speak, in the forced contrasts, and in the cream 
and roses which have been revived in their 
exaggerated bloom upon the beauty's countenance. 

Sidney Colvin. 


JATONISM. 

The publication of the second part of The 
Keramic Art of Japan, by G. A. Audsley and 
J. L. Bowes, and an article in La Revue Scien- 
tifitpice, which we shall refer to presently, lead us 
again to call our readers’ attention to the twofold 
interest, artistic and philosophical, attaching to 
the Empire of the Rising Sun. The former is a 
retrospective view of the civilisation of a race 
which for the last three centuries has carefully 
guarded itself from European influence, and has 
accomplished on the spot, unaided, unless it were 
by China and the Corea, the pursuit of its own 
ideal in every branch of decorative art. The 
latter is an examination into the wonderful modi¬ 
fication which took place in the customs of this 
same people, so soon as political events, not less 
impossible to withstand than the meteorological 
phenomena which at various times have changed 
the face of our continents, had overthrown its 
feudal constitution. 

I noticed the first part of Messrs. Audsley and 
Bowes' work in your columns of August 21. This 
second part is better, tho engravings are more 
brilliant, and it contains a finer choice of specimens. 
The tones also are fresher, and the shadows less 
dull, especially in the two magnificent large covered 
dishes borrowed from the Dresden Museum. 
The period at which they were brought to Europe 
is a certificate of their antiquity. They came from 
the Hizen manufactory, where the most richly 
ornamented pieces of the chrysanthemum and Eo 
Hang bird pattern in the Chinese taste seem to 
have been manufactured for exportation. There 
are two photographic plates containing some thirty 
little figures of animals, and pots of celadon and 
Kioto porcelain. I should also mention a flower 
vase of fine cream-coloured faience, covered with 
a thin varnish, minutely crackled. A large oval 
medallion on the belly of the vase represents a 
poetess and a young nobleman in the stately dress 
of the ancient imperial court. It is encircled by a 
little chain of moveable rings, no doubt extremely 
difficult to make, hut not in the purest taste. 

The text just touches upon the question of the 
centres of manufacture. This is really the newest 
thing in the book, and if the information be 
positive and clear it will give it a lasting value. 
The question is simple enough as regards such 
distinct substances as enameled earthenware or 
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porous clay, answering to our pipe-clay, but when it 
comes to pieces made of kaolin and enameled 
with feldspath, the difference is so small that it is 
chiefly the ornamentation which distinguishes the 
school, the centre of manufacture, and the age. 
Some of these ornamentations are free copies from 
the Chinese, and in my opinion all the attempts 
hitherto made practically to determine what the 
distinctive marks are have been fruitless. It is a 
question of feeling more than anything else, just 
as a clever amateur distinguishes genuine prints 
of Albert Diirer and Rembrandt from copies 
however perfect. The marks, or monograms, and 
the signatures can also be imitated and are not to 
be relied on as guides. And yet as the question 
stands at present, the marks ana signatures of the 
maker and the ceramic artiBt are of the greatest 
importance, as by their means pieces can be grouped, 
and the groups compared, and the comparison may 
lead to more definite conclusions. In the descrip¬ 
tion which accompanies the plates, Mr. Audsley 
has already given us the names of several Japanese 
manufacturers and decorative artists. He will 
probably give us tables of the figurative characters 
of these names or monograms written with the 
brush or stamped in the clay. As we have already 
said, our surest guides in establishing a broad dis¬ 
tinction between Japanese and Chinese art are, so 
long as textual imitations do not intervene, the 
subjects preferred by such and such schools. The 
thirty-two pages published under the title of Ja¬ 
panese Art show that Messrs. Audsley and Bowes 
have been long engaged in collecting their materials, 
and that no source of information has been 
neglected by them. The works of the travellers 
Kaempfer and Siebold are still the safest and the 
most abundant, from a technical point of view. 
But how many gaps they have left, which neither 
the clever Tales of Old Japan, by Mr. Mitford, 
Le Japan Contemporain, by M. Humbert, Sir R. 
Adcock’s book, nor other picturesque and amusing 
publications on the subject, have yet been able to 
fill up 1 Much may be learned from conversations 
with the Japanese if they are of the higher class 
and see that you are a real friend of their coun¬ 
try. But Europeans should, above all things, set 
to work to translate as literally as possible all 
the collections of celebrated poems, national 
songs, historical tales, tales for women and child¬ 
ren, illustrated geographies, the descriptions of 
temples containing all kinds of curiosities, the 
popular and serious encyclopaedias, they can lay 
their hands on, and such works are now to be 
found in considerable number in European 
libraries. This is the great thing to be done now. 
And it is a work as full of interest as the explora¬ 
tion of the sources of the Nile, leading as it does 
to the discovery of psychological regions hitherto 
very little known. 


Japan has furnished us with lovely flowers and 
trees for our hothouses and parks, and possesses 
many like ours. On their objects of art these 
plants have a complex meaning; not only are they 
intended to give pleasure to the eye, but also con¬ 
tain a historical allusion. It was a good idea of 
Mr. Audsley's to have copies made of ten of these 
arrangements of flowers and foliage which the 
Japanese are so clever at making for their vases. 
Young girls belonging to th e best society are sent 
to Yedo to study the art under celebrated pro¬ 
fessors. They are taught to cut the stalks in a 
particular way, to arrange them in a particular 
order, to express the symbolical relation between 
them and the months and seasons, and preserve 
them by plunging them into water or wet sand. 
I have an ancient album in my possession re¬ 
presenting the vases of flowers which won the prize 
m a competition open to nobles, bonzes, warriors, 
merchants, &c. The vases were for the decoration 


of a temple, and the competition lasted a fixed 
time. The Japanese gardeners are skilled in the 


time. The Japanese gardeners are skilled m the 
art of growing trees, pines for instance, in vases, 
among artificial rocks, and of checking their growth 
without injuring their strength. Dwarf-trees pro¬ 
duced in this manner, and worth large sums, are 


placed in the rooms to suggest the idea of longevity 
so dear to all Eastern races. 

The favourite flowers of the Japanese are the 
chrysanthemum, the peony, the iris, the lilv, and 
the glycinia; their favourite trees, the plum or 
mume, the pawlonia imperialis, the peach, the fir, 
and the bamboo. The combinations of colour, 
form and arrangement they have produced with 
these are countless. In that respect they are more 
subtle than all other Eastern nations. They have 
had the supreme good sense to make a sparing use 
of the human figure in their representations; they 
picture it very cleverly in action, but had not that 
grand knowledge of its construction which the 
Greeks had. 

The animal, too, comes to their aid. But in the 
same way that they do not come near European 
art in their representation of the human form, 
so also four-footed animals present difficul¬ 
ties to them.' But when they come to deal with 
fishes, tortoises, and especially birds, they then 
show themselves our masters. Everyone now-a- 
days is familiar with their cranes, cocks, falcons, 
their pheasants and peacocks. Each represents 
some emblematical idea, the crane longevity 
among the inhabitants of the air, the cock bold¬ 
ness, the eagle strength, &c. The book before us 
contains a number of amusing stories, but in our 
eyes^its^chief merit lies in its treating the aesthetic 
side of Japanese art. For, delicate, graceful, and 
varied as Japanese art is, and specially suited to a 
brave, intelligent, lively people like the Japanese, 
it had never until now received the serious and 
comprehensive treatment which we bestow on the 
arts of the Western world. 

La Revue Scientifique (for November 20) contains 
an important article by M. Alfred Angot, called 
“ L’Ere Nouvelle au Japon.” It is partly com¬ 
piled from letters sent to the Revue dee Deux 
Mondei in the course of the last two years by our 
fellow-countryman M. G. Bousquet, who, together 
with M.Boissonnade,is engaged in the compilation 
of a civil code at Yedo ; partly ako from the book 
called Few Japan, published in London by Mr. 
Samuel Mossman. M. Alfred Angot met our 
French Consul, M. Duchesne de Bellecourt, at 
Batavia last year. M. Duchesne de Bellecourt had 
previously been French Consul in Japan, and there 
nad collected materials for a considerable work on 
the chronological history of the double dynasty of 
the Mikados and the Shiogouns, and these he com¬ 
municated to M. Angot. It is very desirable that 
the work should soon be published, for our present 
knowledge of the historical events which occurred 
at Kioto and Yedo, the two capitals, the religious 
and the administrative, from the time of the divine 
foundation of the Empire up to the usurpation of 
Taiko Sama and Hyeas, is very confused and enters 
little into details. Nothing can be more obscure 
than the question whence, whether from the 
islands or the continent of Asia, and from what 
part, the invaders came who landed in the south, 
drove back the inhabitants, step by step, towards 
the north, and established their dominion on 
such a firm basis as afterwards to be able to force 
the fable of their divine origin on the conquered 
people. Did they come from the Malay penin¬ 
sula or from India P I believe, that in the absence 
of historical documents, anthropology and philo¬ 
logy are the only guides to a solution of this 
important ethnographical question. 

The article before me does not however touch 
on these questions of origin. It contains a clear 
and very impartial account of political, military, 
economic, and social events from the year 1856, 
when, on the occasion of the war with China, the 
attention of Europe was turned to Japan, up to 
the present time. These events, which after many 
revolutions ultimately resulted in the overthrow of 
the dominion of theShiogouns,the abolition of mili¬ 
tary feudalism, and the re-establishment of the 
Mikado rule, are now well-known. The reforms 
which sprang from its new relations with the 
European world, from whose influence Japan had, 
since the 16th century, so carefully guarded itself, 


were the work of two eminent men, Sanjo, 
Minister of the Interior, and Iwakoura, Minister 


of Foreign Affairs. The latter belonged to the 
highest ranks of the aristocracy, the Kughes. It 
is believed that if a middle class can be founded, 
the nucleus of which is already to be found 
among the tradesmen, the revolution is sure to 
succeed. We think so too, for everything seems 
to have been wisely managed by the higher 
classes and accepted by the people with intelli¬ 
gent obedience. The commercial and industrisl 
capacities of the nation will now, in the spirit of 
our modern civilisation, be strained to the utmost. 
But it will be no longer a question of purely artistic 
production. Until now in Japan, as in Greece in 
her Golden Age, and in the France of the Middle 
Ages, artistic production was diflhsed among the 
mass of the people. Some superior artists of 
course there always were, who with a clearer and 
higher idea of perfection than their brethren set 
the tone from time to time, and invested the 
ideal of form and colour, of moral and physical 
expression, with new life—artists whose worts 
were admired, discussed, and copied; but the 
education was general, and the influence of 
such works penetrated much deeper than in our 
countries, where the appreciation of rare and beau¬ 
tiful things is chiefly confined to the rich and 
educated classics. In Japan the price of manual 
labour is almost nil ; a constant interchange of 
labour and protection between the people and the 
aristocracy supplied all the resources which the 
country needed; every article, the commonest ae 
well as the choicest, was worked, corrected, and 
reworked, until it answered to the highest re¬ 
quirements of perfection, usefulness, and pleasure 
exacted by this chivalrous, active, and lively race 
of people. But now European demand will ex¬ 
cite a purely commercial spirit. And those who 
until now were only simple artists will divide 
themselves into workmen and academicians. Soon 
even the workmen will not be equal to the de¬ 
mand, and the help of machinery will be called 
in. Machinery will entail division of labour, and 

division nf lnhmir ih t.ViA pp.llular imuri8OHni0Ilt 01 


division of labour is the cellular imprisonment of 
human activity. Japan already has new looms 
for weaving silk ana cotton, which produce at 
half the cost of yours. 

We shall thus have witnessed one of the most 
formidable phenomena of European civilisation, 
which brings the whole world to one inevitable 
level, annihilates the races that attempt resistance, 
as it burns down the virgin forests, or what is 
still worse, lets them live on, adopting European 
dress and abjuring their native arts. 

While some are turning their attention to the 
Extreme East, others are scrutinising, with jealous 
care, the traces of the ancient world. M. J. Bai^ 


Imbed in the Iievite de Linguistique, under the name 
of Le Centaure Chiron, Faust et les Dactylet. It 


supplements a preceding work in the same review, 
Vienna, Civitas Saneta, on the “ Chthonian div>- 
nities, the divinities, that is to say, who people the 
bosom of the earth with their mysterious per*®' 
ality. M. Baissac believes the legend of Faust 
be of very ancient date, and that the ghost o 
Helen .which the magician evoked was Oban 
who was beloved by Chiron. The Lid'an 
Aryan mythology has furnished him with so 
curious comparisons. Fh- Bubit. 


ART BALES. 


Om the 11th inst. Messrs. Christie, Manson, 
Woods sold a mixed collection of porcelain 


furniture. Among the first, a pair ot ™nw,. 
Bow saltcellars sold for 71., the only o J 
worthy of notice. A black boule inkstand, 
old English satinwood secretaire, 161* > 
semicircular commode, 17 gs.; Louis A* 
quetrie semicircular commode, 36 J gs.; ° la , r3| 
lish rosewood bookcase, centre enclosed by ’ 
circular ends, 91. 15s.; a pair of pedes j” 
quetrie commodes, 26/.; pair of Sheraton 
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,m fluted lege, 111.; old English 16 feet mahogany 
bookcase, doors inlaid with vases and trophies, 
"i' ; Sheraton cylinder-front secretaire inlaid with 
uupjoetry, 1001. The prices realised for these 
objects and for the Sheraton and Heppelwhite 
chairs at the sale last year of the late Mr. Morant’s 
criterion, show how the old English furniture of 
the last century is rivalling in value the produc- 
tiuns of the Louis XVI. period. 

Ox the 14th were sold various drawings and 
pictures, among which G. Norland's Boy and Pigs, 
30 gs.; Jan Steen, Marriage of Cana, 80 gs.; 
Colman, Boy with Dog and Game, 16 gs.; 
the companion, 14$ gs., and Garden Scene, 26 gs.; 
Barker, River Scene, 31 gs.; Boucher, Diana and 
Caiuto, 14 gs.; Watteau, Fete Champetre, 32 gs. 

Tie sale of the 16th contained, among other 
pictures, the property of the Ooulson family, from 
liknkinsopp Castle, Terburg, Interior, 62 gs.; 
Orders, Interior of a Larder, 67 gs. ; Goebouw, 
hdum Seaport, 33 gs.; W. Wex (Munich), The 
Lmtgsee, Bavaria, 24 gs. ; Both, Landscape, 
10 gs.; Hughtenburgh, Siege of a Dutch Sea¬ 
port, 14 gs.; Carmichael, H.M.S. Pelican, 13$ gs.; 
tin-piece, 9) gs.; Van de Velde, A Calm, with 
Urn of War, 17$ gs.; A. Van de Velde, Shep¬ 
herdess at a Fountain, 24 gs.; unknown, Woman 
Winy, 41 gs.; Dubbels, Frozen River Scene, 
111.; Van Goyen, Landscape with figures, 14$ gs.; 

O. Schalken, Mangeur de Jainbon, 15 gs.; J. 
Vn Hughtenhurgh, Battle of De/tingen, 40 gs.; 

P. Wourermans, Miseries of War, 28 gs.; and 
Lmlrepe. 21 gs.; Greuze, Portrait of the artist's 
tether, 20 gs.; A. Van Ostade, Musicians at an 
Akhaue, 20 gs.; E. Nicol, Woodcutter, 26 gs.; 
Viat Cole, Albury Wood, near Guildford, 27 gs.; 
J. Crowe, View on the Tare, 28 gs.; Boucher, 
(writs, gs.; X. Berghem, Italian Seaport, 24 gs.; 
L. ai Credi, Madonna and Child with St, John, 
t“ gs.; Morland, Rocky Coast scene, 13$ gs.; 
Venetian school, Lady with Negro Page, 42 gs.; 
Vtn Dyck, Portraits of the Princesses Mary and 
Elizabeth, 30 gs.; Zimmermann, Landscape, Sun- 
ut, 25$ gs.; B. Hoflner, Goose and Goslings 
frightened by a Lamb, 60 gs.; D. Myttene, Prince 
of Ormye and Family, 00 gs.; Cobbett, The 
Gianter, 38 gs.; Williams, Market Morning, 
35 gs.; S. di Pozzo, Catching the Bird, 38 gs. 

The sale of the gallery of the late M. Schneider, 
composed of paintings of the first order, is an¬ 
nounced to take place at the beginning of April at 
tie Salle Dronot 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Pie Vice-Chancellor of the University of Carn¬ 
age baa given notice that the Slade Professor- 
ibip of Fine Art has become vacant, and that a 
Professor will be elected on Saturday, February 12. 
"e learn that Mr. Sidney Colvin intends to offer 
iifflself for re-election. 

The Exhibition of Works by William Blake, 
“dertaken by the Burlington Fine Arts Club, is 
“fly to prove highly attractive. It cannot he 
cpened yet awhile—not sooner, at any rate, than 
u tarty date in March, and probably not quite so 
ana as that. Some of tne chief owners of 
“kke's works have already contributed, and 
otters show, themselves ready to do the like. 
Aoong specimens actually received, we may 
“mi* two or three very elaborate and fine ver¬ 
sions of the Last Judgment, with multitudes of 
in & sort of compartmented arrangement; 
1 M »ewhat similar treatment of a subject which 
he understood as the Redemption, and 
‘“"(her founded on Eerveg’s Meditations; Satan 
'lUiny up Au Legions, wondrously imaginative in 
'if obscurity; the splendid illustrations to 
arndite Lost, belonging to Mr. Strange; the 
wraden of Spensers Faerie Queen ; the Wise 
“t Foolish Virgins; a book (not the one so 
c /*o mted belonging to Mr. D. G. Rossetti) 
5 °‘ drawings, spiritual heads, &c.; The 
■pintual Form go/ Nelson guiding Leviathan 


—a very grand but not well-preserved specimen, 
unknown, we think, to most Blake students; a 
portrait of Blake founded on the one by Phillips 
now in the National Portrait Gallery—whether 
by Phillips himself or by whom else is not ascer¬ 
tained. Mr. Wornum co-operates with Mr. W. 
B. Scott in compiling the catalogue, which will no 
doubt prove a most valuable manual for the 
admirers of Blake. We wish the Burlington Club 
could be induced to reprint, at the end of this list, 
Blake’s own Descriptive Catalogue, drawn up for 
his semi-public exhibition in 1809. Some details 
contained in that curious, entertaining, and in 
many respects admirable performance are really 
needed for placing the visitor en rapport with 
certain pictures, as for instance the aforementioned 
Spiritual Form of Nelson. 

Iiv St. Martin’s Church, Brighton, which was 
consecrated last May, there is a large oil painting 
at the east end, which for style and size must be 
singular in England. It is composed of eighteen 
compartments; the largest, a Crucifixion, being 
about twelve feet high. There are fifty or sixty 
figures, somewhat under life-size, in the whole 
work, which is mainly disposed in two rows; the 
upper one, which has a landscape background, 
centering in the Crucifixion, the lower one in the 
Nativity. This large work, which was designed 
and executed by Mr. Ellis Wooldridge, is remark¬ 
able for the pleasant harmony of its colours, the 
good taste of its drawing, and for a happy manner, 
which stands free on the one hand of stale Gothic 
conventionalism, and on the other of the realistic 
antiquarianism of the later developments of sacred 
art. Perhaps the most successful panels are those 
which contain the Crucifixion and the Latin 
fathers. The painting, which is generally easy 
and forcible, is somewhat unequal. Here it is 
admirable; it is rather weak in the Nativity, 
while in the modern bishops it is in a forci¬ 
ble, but much less finished style. The flesh- 
colour is particularly good; and the extremi¬ 
ties are well put in. The portraits are truth¬ 
ful. We cannot criticise Adam and Abel 
as portraits, but these figures are much inferior 
to the best parts of the painting, and tell a critic, 
what he might have guessed from the size of the 
whole, that it must have been painted very 
quickly. But the effect of the whole is agreeable, 
and seeing it for the first time one experiences a 
strange sensation; for while one is strongly re¬ 
minded of the middle style of Italian fresco¬ 
painting, it is evident that the work before one 
is neither a copy nor even an imitation of it. 
This is high praise, and perhaps a promise of 
better times for an art that has been driven to 
despair between the disgust of taste and the 
offence of piety. 

Ik pulling down the mediaeval tower on the 
acropolis of Athens—a task which it should be 
stated has been carried out at the expense of Dr. 
Schliemann, and under the supervision of the 
Archaeological Society of that town—there has 
been found, among other things, a number of in¬ 
scriptions, one of which has been rendered more 
interesting than usual to general readers by the 
explanation attached to it by Koumanoudee m the 
Athemaion (for September and October, p. 199). 
The inscription is what is called a dittograph, 
that is, the stone, after having borne a monumental 
inscription dating from the Macedonian period, 
was again, having some space to spare, in Roman 
times made use of to receive an inscription in 
memory of one Lucius Valerius Catullus, aperf/s 
arena nal eraeftpoerxivys, and of Terentia Hispylla 
the mother of Catullus. Is this Lucius Catullus 
the brother whose death the poet laments so pas¬ 
sionately P The brother of tne poet died in the 
Troad, and it is at least singular that the name of 
the mother of the youth mentioned in the inscrip¬ 
tion (Terentia Hispylla) should resemble so well 
'that of the P. Terentius Hispon to whom Cicero 
(Epist. ad Diver, xiii. 65) gives a letter to the 
proconsul of Bithynia. One can imagine the 
mother to have been a sister or near relative of 


this Hispon, and to have sent her son with him 
to Bithynia, whence returning he may have died 
in the Troad. That she should be living in Athens 
is not strange, since that was then the centre of 
education, and her son was young, as appears from 
the inscription. In the text of Catullus the la¬ 
mented brother is called variously Manlius or 
Allius ; but this can scarcely be an obstacle. 

M. Pierret, the keeper of the Egyptian Anti¬ 
quities in the Louvre, has just acquired four 
ancient Egyptian statues in wood. They date 
from the sixth dynasty. 

The municipality of Paris will publish in a few 
days the four following works relating to the 
city:—1. L’Epigraphie gtnfrale de Paris, a com¬ 
plete collection of the funereal inscriptions in all 
the cemeteries of Paris; 2. Les Armoiries, livrees 
et devises de la ville de Paris ; 3. Le Cabinet des 
Manuscrits de la Bibliot/dque Nationale, an in¬ 
teresting history of the calligraphy, illuminations, 
miniatures, and trade in books in Paris before 
the invention of printing; 4. La Topographie 
Historique et Artistique du vieu-v Paris. 

Carfeaux left unfinished a repetition, with 
some variations, of his celebrated group La Danse, 
one third of the original size. This has since been 
finished, and will be exhibited in the next Salon, 
together with several other of his repetitions. 

An important work is in course of publication 
in Brussels. It is entitled Restesde I Art National 
en Belgique et en Ilollande, and is edited by M. 
Colinet, a young architect. 

The well-known art-critic, M. Jean Rousseau, 
has been commissioned by the Belgian Govern¬ 
ment to prepare a history of Flemish sculpture. 

An important discovery of Roman coins and 
medals of the times of Caesar, Germanicus, Au¬ 
gustus, Nero, &c., has been made at Semlin. 

Professor von Piloty, who has accepted the 
commission to paint a fresco for the grand hall of 
the new Rathhaus at Munich, intends to introduce 
into one group the portraits of 300 of the most 
distinguished citizens of the Bavarian capital. 

From Munich we also learn that the Royal 
Bavarian Art and Industrial Museum will, in the 
course of the summer, commemorate the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of its establishment by a great 
exhibition of German plastic and industrial art 
objects. 

A plan is at present being considered bv the 
Prussian Minister for Instruction for the establish¬ 
ment of Academies, or chairs in connexion with 
the old Universities for the teaching of dramatic 
art. 

The German papers announce that the Academy 
of Plastic Arts at Berlin has received a valuable 
donation from a former student, Sefior Gerardo de 
la Puente of Madrid, who has presented to the 
Museum more than 300 plaster casts, illustrating 
some of the most interesting remains of plastic art 
in Spain. 

La Fidtratim Artistique is almost entirely 
occupied with the depositions in regard to the 
Kerkhove question, which seems to have been 
revived with new vigour. The only other piece 
of news we discovered in the number is that an 
unknown Lidgeois artist has lost his mother at 
the ripe age of seventy-seven, a misfortune which 
procures for him the sincere condolences of this 
journal. 


THE STAGE. 

THE HA-MARKET REVTVAX OF “ROMEO AND 
JULIET.” 

Miss Neilson has most of the possessions and 
many of the accomplishments needed for a really 
satisfactory actress of the high poetical drama; anil 
her re-appearance in London—at the Haymarket, 
lastMonday—after a very long absence, was not un- 
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deservedly made the occasion for a warm welcome. 
Since Miss Neilson was last among us, she has 
lost nothing in intelligence, sympathetic power, 
and splendid physical means. She has her deficien¬ 
cies—they are as yet too many and too evident—but 
they are still less than those which a strict account 
would have to assign to most of our actresses of 
the poetical drama. In no part, probably, is Miss 
Neilson so well seen as in Juliet. The warmth, 
impulse, fire, which are among the best charac- 
tenstics of her acting—and among the most un¬ 
common—are of the most obvious advantage to 
her in this part. The richness of her voice, her 
action, and her order of beauty, fit her well enough 
for the representation of a “ flower,” worthy of 
“ Verona’s summer; ” and her general charm, for 
the eye and ear at least, in this character of Juliet, 
is sufficiently evident. She has grace, mobility, 
pathos, and passion—but we turn to her faults. 

Just as in pictorial art there are occasions when 
a master hand, or rather a master mind, is shown 
not so much by doing as by withholding from 
doing—when reticence, reserve, the strictest eco¬ 
nomy of means, become the greatest virtues, and, 
taken with all that has been done before, aid 
really the most in passively conveying an impres¬ 
sion—so on the stage there are occasions when to 
look, and to be, are far more important than to do. 
The interpreter of poetical drama may sometimes 
contentedly become, as it were, a mere channel for 
the poet's expression, and then laborious personal 
expression, redundance of gesture, what is called, 
though often miscalled, “ illustrative action,” will 
hardly serve the need. Miss Neilson has learned 
many things, but she has not learnt that great art 
of reticence— that last art of reserve and repose. 
She worries the text; not, indeed, often, but here 
and there, with exaggerated illustration, too 
studiously determined to suit the action to the 
word. A greater sense of proportion, and of the 
value of relief—a clearer dependence, both on the 
unadorned power of the poet’s own lines and on 
her own personal qualifications for looking his 
heroine—would possibly aid Miss Neilson in a 
representation already in many ways interesting, 
and in some sufficient. 

When an actor is no longer to be classed among 
the thoughtless, he is prone to just Miss Neilson's 
fault—that of overcharging the text. Many 
famous actors’-passagos in the Shaksperian drama 
lay him open to this temptation ; tradition has 
accumulated illustration on illustration, and the 
simplicity of general effect—its very significance 
—sinks under that burden. Of such passages are 
the famous Seven Ages speech, in As You Lilce 
It, and Mercutio’s speech in Romeo ami Juliet, 
beginning,— 

“ 0 1 then I see Queen Mab hath boon with you.” 

This latter speech, in the revival of the love- 
plav at the Haymarket, is partly spoken by Mr. 
Charles 1 iarcourt in the ordinary and over-laboured 
way. The later part of it is better given than the 
earlier—given with more spontaneity and fire— 
but we may fairly chronicle an objection to the 
over-labour displayed so generally in our actor's 
delivery of these specially descriptive passages: 
the delivery of which, as they are wont to deliver 
them, arrests the story, breaks the chain of feeling 
which the general action of the piece should be 
gradually weaving, and causes in fine an interrup¬ 
tion only less jarring than that occasioned when 
a juvenile actress who happens to be able to sing 
rustles down to the footlights to deliver asong which 
we owe to the genius of the author of the comedy or 
to that of the conductor of the orchestra. Mr. 
Harcourt is so generally intelligent an actor that 
he might be one of the first to lessen for us the 
nuisance of these traditional descriptive passages, 
even at the cost of some self-suppression. He 
shares another drawback with the most of our 
actors—even those best practised in comedy—he 
delivers blank verse with no sense of its rhythm. 
But on the principle on which the First Grave 
Digger considered that Hamlet’s madness was sure 
to go unnoticed in England—where the others 


were all at least as mad as he—on that principle 
the delivery of blank verse by the Haymarket 
Mercutio may pass without reproach. 

Some of the minor actors have even those first 
faults in “ elocution ” which the better are intelli¬ 
gent enough to escape. One knows exactly by 
the delivery of the first line how the second is 
going to be said. The speeches are given forth 
with the praiseworthy persistency and regularity 
of a musical box. Thus, when Escalus Prince 
of Verona reproves his subjects for the particular 
brawl which Sampson and Gregory on the one 
art, and Abraham and Balthasar on the other, 
ave brought about, you feel that his instructive 
address has been learned for the occasion, or 
rather that it has been twenty times repeated, and 
that it is now hardly without weariness that he 
adds his closing command— 

“ Once more, on pain of death, all men depart' ” 
Few of the secondary characters are well played 
in this revival, and two of the most characteristic 
figures, albeit minor ones—those of the Nurse and 
the Apothecary—are strangely wanting in the 
colour and force which, above all things, they 
should have. The Nurse utters with little zest 
and point those midwife’s witticisms with which 
Shakspere endowed her, in his text—as the piece 
is given on the stage some bounds are invariably 
set to the privileges of her loquacity. The 
Apothecary has never in our recollection been so 
well played as it was at the Princess’s ten years 
or so ago, by the late Mr. George Belmore, when 
Mdlle. Stella Colas was the Juliet. He seemed 
to seize the fact that the whole slight episode with 
the Apothecary is, as it were, a tragedy within a 
tragedy; a forewarning and anticipation, so to 
say, of curious significance. Of minor characters, 
only Peter, in the hands of Mr. Buckstone, finds 
an adequate representative, as Capulet sends him 
on his errand to 

“ trudge about, 

Through fair Verona.” 

The chief playing this least important part, the 
most important happens to fall to a subaltern— 
Mr. H. B. Conway, whom we remarked at the 
Lyceum as the quite admirable representative of 
Francois in Richelieu and afterwards of Osric, 
the “ water-fly ” of Hamlet. The change is great, 
but he is not here out of place. For the high 
parts of the poetical drama, Mr. Conway, of 
course, wants practice and experience of Art. 
More deficient in these than is Miss Neilson, he is 
endowed, much as she is, with natural gifts, at 
least with physical gifts. His performance is very 
unequal: here ardent and significant, here seem¬ 
ingly careless, or at the best, unstudied. But it is 
something to have at last what the French have 
always had—a jeune premier of high elegance, 
and the eve, at least, is better pleased with Mr. 
Conway’s Borneo than with any of recent years. 
His action in the ball-room scene is more ade¬ 
quate than that which succeeds it; the demands 
that scene makes are more within his range. 

The piece is not given in the usual stage form. 
Both this, and Shakspere’s own arrangement are 
departed from. Thus the play gains and loses. 
We have no longer Garrick's familiar alteration by 
which Borneo revives for a moment to take fare¬ 
well of his love, but, on the other hand—pre¬ 
sumably that each portion may end with some¬ 
thing of what the stage manager calls a situation— 
the piece is divided into six acts. This gives one 
whole act to the Balcony Scene, for which O’Connor 
and Morris have prepared a tasteful representation 
of a court garden, under the blue night sky of 
fair Verona. But neither on this nor on any other 
account is the change justifiable. 

Frederick Wedmore. 


The immediate revival of Peep o'Day is an¬ 
nounced at the Adelphi Theatre: Mr. Edmund 
Falconer playing his original part. 

Miss Lydia, Thompson and her company will 
eave the Globe at the end of next week. 


It is said that As You Like It is to follow 
Romeo and Juliet at the Haymarket. 

The intellectual entertainments of London are 
enriched by the addition of two more opera 
bouffes. On Thursday in last week, Mr. Charles 
Morton, taking the reins of management at the 
Opfira Comique, produced Offenbach’s Madams 
VArchiduc. Mr. Farnie had done the Kbretto into 
English, and one actor of repute in comedy—Mr. 
W. J. Hill—came to the aid of the enterprise.' 
Miss Emily Soldene played the title-part, and the 
piece gained something by the presence of 
Miss Clara Vesey and of Miss K. S&ntley. 
Condensation seems nevertheless to have been 
desirable, and may well have been practised bv 
this time, since Madame HArchiduc fortunately 
does not stand by itself as the evening’s enter¬ 
tainment. 

The Royalty reopened on Monday, with a quite 
deoent adaptation of a piece of dubious character, 
Timbale d'Argent. Mr. Layton’s renderin'? of ,\L 
L6on Vasseur’s production is entitled The Duke! 
Daughter. It has the advantage of a strong cast; 
Mdrne. Pauline Rita, Miss Rachel Sanger, and 
Miss Marion West being—together with Messrs. 
Osborne, Kelleher, and Royce—included in the 
company. 

How far Danicheff, at the OchSon—the success 
of which we briefly chronicled last week—owes 
that success to its intrinsic merits or to the curiosity 
always aroused in Paris bv the presentation of un¬ 
familiar manners and habits of life, may stili b 
considered a problem. Danicheff is at all events s 
happy depart ure from the accepted tvpe of French 
serious drama, and doubtless M. Alexandre Dumas 
saw this when he re-arranged it for its author— 
he has before now displayed his conviction that to 
be long attractive a stage writer must be often 
novel, and sometimes paradoxical. The story of 
Danicheff is of one Vladimir, the last of the 
family, who adores a serf brought up carefully by 
his mother, who loves her as she would love a dog 
or a bird. She oilers him a brilliant match, but 
the only match for him is with Anna. The 
Countess is horrified, hut thinks the compromise!' 
safe cne if she says that should he return faithiul 
to Anna, after a year in the capital, he slmll b 
permitted to marry her. No sooner has Vladimir 
left, than the Countess calls her coachman and 
Anna, and commands them to marry each other. 
And they are obliged to obev. Osip, the bride¬ 
groom, loves Anna profoundly, but his sense of 
his position with respect to Vladimir, and the 
benefits he has received from him, make him 
swear “ de lui garder Anna pure et de la hn 
rendre, en se supprimant de faqon ou d’autre, an 
bout de 1’annoe dopreuve si tous deux saimeut 
encore.” Much of the interest of the piece con¬ 
sists in the analysis of the feeling of Osip, "h". 
himself no longer a serf, knows well enough the 
preciousness of liberty, to refrain from lbrcin- 
Anna into a permanent union against her own 
will. He obtains at length a divorce, and 
Vladimir and the serf are united. Mdlle. Ante- 
nine and M. Mesbars appear with success in u ' 
piece, as well as Mdlle. Helene Petit, who is « ltlT 
tently pathetic and forcible. 

Would not DeschSe—about whom revelation: 
have been recently made—have willingly oh|ectc' 
as Dejazet has done to the publication of detsi > 
of an artist’s private life ? In answer to s^requej 
from a publisher that “ some clever hand ” 
write her memoir, for which she should turni: 
the private particulars, Ddjazet said:— 

‘‘.Te ne comprends qu’une seule manihre da 
sirieusement la vie d’un artiste, c’est de rnpF 1 
simplement an public eequi doit lui 4 tre dejn con 
c’est-a-dire notre vie des planches, si brillant* 
deeevante a la fois, et qui se rbsume le pl“ s s °, n fflr( ,i 
pour nous par autant de douleur que de e ' 
Quant au reste, que lui importe ? Notre ne P ^ 
cello qui est 4 nous seules, je vous le rApety, ■ 

en somme, a celle de tout le monde; ear, je 
qui done pourrait se vanter, A «• dernier® as 
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n'jroir conna on diair6 ni le plaisir ni l’amour, et 
qcelle triste idia *• fandrait-il pas avoir de celui qui 
rtriarait pnbliqnament css adorables sensations du 
ran et de 1'esprit qui n’ont pour nous qu’une si 
iphodredui^s?’ 

^ famished the publisher with facts, and not 
with stories for the gossip. 


MUSIC. 

KB. PHOtrr’s “ MAGNIFICAT.” 

Mb. Psotrr’s Magnificat in C major, which was 
riven for the first time at the Crystal Palace on 
Jatuidav last, is on a much grander scale than is 
usual with settings of the English version, being 
for two ado voices and chorus, with accompani¬ 
ment of orchestra and organ, which latter occupies 
»n important position, and is extremely well used 
with reference to the other instruments and the 
voices. 

The movements accord with the divisions of the 
roses, and where two verses embody one idea 
they are combined in conformity with it. The 
first verse is for chorus, preceded by a short 
orchestral introduction, in which the main ideas 
of the movement are simply and concisely stated; 
after which the voices enter effectively one after 
another, accompanied only by the organ, the or¬ 
chestra alternating with the principal phrase of 
the subject as if urging on the jovousness of the 
prase, till they combine ff, and. come in due 
time to a pause. Then follows the second sub¬ 
ject in imitation in the key of the dominant; 
tail is worked shortly but elaborately; and 
succeeded by another' subject to the same 
words before' a return is made to the original 
kev, in which all the subjects reappear one 
*ftf* another—the second on an effective domi- 
usnt pedal; and after a strong crescendo the 
moTCoat closes with a short and emphatic quota¬ 
tion of fte first subject by the orchestra. The 
movement follows somewhat nearly the order of 
the regular form of an instrumental first move¬ 
ment, and is also an instance of a good deal of 
sound judiciously managed. 

The second and third verses are given to soprano 
solo, in F major, with a tender and smooth 
melody well adapted to the idea, and with charm¬ 
ing nriety of instrumentation; and a good 
specimen of an imitation of the inflexion of the 
voice in speaking, in the repetition of the words 
“ Shall call me blessed ” at the end. 

The next number is for eight-part chorus: the 
tenors and basses alternating with the sopranos 
and altoe to the woids “ For he that is mighty,” 
and joining together pp to the words “Holy, 
Holy," being answered in turn by the wind 
instruments—which process is repeated with 
different modulation, and the movement dies 
away on a pedal Bb. 

“And his mercy is on them ” is given to tenor 
solo, the accompaniment of which is remarkable 
for a kind of free canon on the chief subject of 
the movement between the oboe and the bassoon. 
This constitutes the Introduction and is carried 
almost through the movement in snatches of 
imitation. The effect of the passage “ Throughout 
•k generations,” in which the voice entirely alone 
ttpeats the same note to each syllable, as though 
enforcing the idea, is very happy. 

“He hath showed strength ” is a vigorous and 
ntusrire chorus in O minor; accompanied through- 
■wt by ataccato chords, and comprising some very 
<*tchy and difficult imitation for the voices to 
the words, “He hath scattered the proud,” which 
tenures hold and accurate singing to give it due 
effect The chorus proceeds with “ He hath put 
down the mighty,” Alla Oapella, and comprises 
excellently flowing imitation and counter¬ 
point, and a hold pedal-point at the end. 

. “He hath filled the hungry,” for Soprano solo 
® G| is of a smooth legato character like the 
or met soloe, and is chiefly remarkable for the 


accompaniment in which the organ plays the 
chief part supplemented by the strings and horns. 

The last two verses for Soprano and Tenor Duet 
seem, at short acquaintance, to be the least inter¬ 
esting portion of the work, as the principal idea 
and the cadence at the end are a little common¬ 
place. But there is eminently artistic work in it 
nevertheless. 

The Gloria is on a grand.ecale, and the plan of 
it is well conceived. The first part being as it 
were a prelude to the elaborate fugue which con¬ 
stitutes the second part, constructed like many 
of Bach’s preludes, on a few simple chords, out of 
the harmonies of which a figure is developed 
which the violins carry on throughout., while the 
voices (when they come in after sixteen bars 
working up toff) and the wind instruments hold 
the chords. The subject of the fugue, “ As it was 
in the beginning,” is long and vigorous and well 
adapted to fugal devices, and is well supple¬ 
mented by a second subject to the word “Amen;” 
this is interlaced with it almost throughout and 
treated to a separate stretto of its own, in which 
all the parts follow one another at the distance of 
only two crotchets apart. The fugue is unusually 
rigorous, as there is hardly anything in the voice 
parts which is not drawn from one of the subjects, 
and it is, moreover, as effective as a chorus as it is 
ingenious scientifically. The instrumentation in¬ 
creases in fulness as the movement proceeds, and the 
Coda is both long and loud, and contains a progres¬ 
sion beginning thirty-two bars from the end, which 
we must confess we do not like, as it produces the 
effect of a man who, either through weakness or 
over-excitement, had lost his balance and fallen 
into a key where he had no business. Boldness is 
generally half a virtue, but the complementary 
other half is discretion, without which many a 
worthy purpose is frustrated. As a whole the 
work is rather English in character, which should 
be no source of shame to the composer; for if 
there is ever to be a good school of music in this 
country, it must be on some sort of natural national 
basis, since no healthy school can subsist entirely 
on exotics. The instrumentation is admirable 
throughout, beiDg both varied and free; the voice 
parts are excellently written, showing considerable 
mastery of contrapuntal and imitative devices; 
and the composer fully deserved the ovation he 
received after the performance. With regard to 
the said performance, it is to he wished that it had 
been more worthy of the work. Mr. Lloyd did 
his part, as he always does, well; Madame Osgood 
also acquitted herself with credit; but the chorus 
showed signs of want of proper rehearsing, and 
were rough and rather unsteady—a lamentable 
contrast to . the invariable finish and delicacy 
which characterise the performances of instru¬ 
mental works at the Palace. 

0. HUBERT H. PARKY. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

Thb special feature of the last Monday Popular 
Concert was the introduction into the programme 
of the name of Dussek, a composer whose world 
are far too seldom brought forward in public. 
Comparatively few, even of our professional 
pianists, have more than a slight acquaintance 
with his music, yet many of his fane but neglected 
sonatas are as pleasing to listen to as they are 
grateful to play. Even at St. James’s Hall, only 
some seven or eight out of about fifty sonatas 
which he wrote have as yet been heard; and 
though many of the remainder would he un¬ 
suitable for the Monday Popular Concerts—being 
apparently written chiefly for teaching purposes, 
and of not sufficient musical importance to 
warrant their revival—it would be easy to name at 
least a dozen which have not yet been heard there 
which would be sure of a hearty welcome. 

The sonata given last Monday was the so-called 
“ Plus Ultra,” for the first revival of which, as of 
many other of Dussek’s works, amateurs have to 


thank Madame Arabella Goddard. The original 
title of the sonata was “ Le Retour a Paris; ” but 
when the work was brought out in this country the 
publishers gave it the name by which it is more 
generally known here, in answer to the challenge 
implied in the title “ Ne Plus Ultra,” bestowed by 
Woelfl upon a sonata which he had lately pub¬ 
lished, and which was considered at that time the 
limit of executive difficulty. In this respect it 
is certainly not surpassed, even if equalled, by 
Dussek’s work; but the latter is from a musical 
poiut of view immeasurably superior. Woelfl’s 
sonata, with its brilliant variations on “Life 
let us cherish,” is a mere showpiece; Dussek’s, 
on the other hand, though giving the pianist 
abundant opportunities for display, is, above 
and before all, a musical poem. The first 
two movements are especially beautiful, and in 
their romantic tenderness seem at times to fore¬ 
shadow Weber. The scherzo and finale, though 
interesting, rank, we think, less high as works of 
art; but the sonata, taken as a whole, is one of its 
composer's best. The pianist on this occasion was 
Mdlle. Krebs, and a better exponent for this pare 
ticular work it would be impossible to find. We 
trust that Mr. Chappell will take an early oppor¬ 
tunity of producing some more of ibissek's 
sonatas, and would suggest to him, as particularly 
worthy of his attention, those in B flat (Op. 46, 
No. 1), D (Op. (39, No. 3), and E flat (Op. 76), 
the last of which was played at these concerts by 
Mdme. Goddard some years since. The rest erf 
Monday’s programme included Haydn’s quartett 
in B flat (Op. 76, No. 4), performed by Mdme. ’ 
Norman-Neruda and Messrs. Ries, Straus, and 
Piatti, Bach's piano and violin sonata in A (Mdlle. 
Krebs and Mdme. Norman-Neruda), and Geras- 
heim’s trio in F (Op. 28), in which the two ladies 
were joined by Signor Piatti. Mr. Shakespeare 
was the vocalist, and Mr. Zerbini conducted. 

Next Tuesday, being the Feast of the Conver¬ 
sion of St. Paul, the usual festival service will 
take place at St. Paul's Cathedral, at 4p.ic. There 
will be a special choir,numbering, we believe,some 
three hunched voices, and a full orchestra. The 
anthem will consist of a large selection from Men¬ 
delssohn's St. Paul, and among other mnsic to be 
given will be a new “ Magnificat ” and “ Nunc 
Dimittis,” specially composed for the occasion by 
Mr. Ebenezer Prout. 

Mr. Kune's Annual Musical Festival at Brigh¬ 
ton is announced to commence on February 15. 
Among the chief works to he given are Elijah, the 
Creation, Mozart’s “ Requiem,” Costa’s Eli, Sulli¬ 
van's Light of the World, a new sacred cantata, 
The Good Shepherd, by Mr. J. F. Barnett, and a 
new “ Festival Overture,” by Mr. G. A. Osborne. 

Thb preliminary announcement with respect 
to the Festival of the Three Choirs, which will 
this year be held at Hereford, names as the prin¬ 
cipal works to be given, the Messiah, Elijah, Sam¬ 
son, the first part of the Greation, Spohr's Last 
Judgment, Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise, and 
Mr. J. F. Barnett's liaising of Laaarus. 

Messrs. Noveleo, Ewbb, and Co. announce 
for immediate publication a new Dictionary of 
Musical Terms, edited by Dr. Stainer and Mr. W. 

A. Barrett, who have been for some years engaged 
in compiling the work. In addition to the 
well-known ability of the editors, a further 
guarantee of the efficiency of the new Dic¬ 
tionary will he found in the names of the 
following gentlemen who have contributed to 
the various departments of the work:—Messrs. 

R. H. M. Bosanquet, J. Bulley, F. Champnevs, 
W. Chappell, A. E. Donkin, A. J. Ellis, Henry 
Gadsby; the Rev. T. Helmore; Messrs. John 
Hullah, VV. G. McNaught, and W. H. Monk. The 
new Dictionary will, doubtless, supply a want 
long felt, especially as all the works of the kind' 
hitherto published have been limited to definitions 
of words chiefly in use, whereas the editors of the 
book now about to he issued have “ endeavoured 
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to give sufficiently true outlines of matters of fact 
to inform the amateur correctly, and intimate to 
the musical student the results to which his own 
reading would probably tend.” 

Messrs. Rtoaix, Carte and Co. have for¬ 
warded to our office copies of their very useful 
annual publications, the Professor's Pocket Book 
and the Musical Directory for 1876. The former, 
besides the usual miscellaneous information to be 
found in most pocket-books, contains the dates of 
all concerts for the present year, so far as they 
were fixed at the time of its publication. Its 
special feature, however, is the arrangement of the 
diary—each day being subdivided so as to allow 
a record of the engagements for every hour. This 
plan will undoubtedly be found useful to those 
professors who have a large number of private 
pupils, as well as to those who are troubled with 
short memories. The Musical Directory, of which 
the present is the twenty-fourth annual issue, is 
so well known to the profession—indeed so indis¬ 
pensable to them—that any recommendation of 
it is superfluous. It will be enough to say that 
it seems this year to be more complete than ever. 

The writer of the able article in the current 
number of the Edinburgh Reviexo on “ Wagner 
and Modern Music” is said to be Mr. W. W. 
Statham. 

Bbriioz’s Romeo and Juliet, symphony having 
lately proved so successful at Paris, another of 
his principal works has now been revived —Harold 
en Italie, which was given on Sunday week at 
the Concerts Populaires, under M. Pasdeloup, 
the important viola obbligato being played by 
Signor Sivori. The work was well received. 

M. Deloffbe, the late conductor of the Op4ra 
Comique, Paris, whose death was recorded in 
these columns last week, is to be succeeded in his 
post by M. Constantin. 

Mdhe. Pauline Lucca, having recovered from 
the effects of her involuntary bath in the lake of 
Zurich, made her first appearance at Brussels last 
Wednesday week as Selika in the Africaine, with 
the greatest success. 

Joachim Raff has in preparation a new sym¬ 
phony in B flat (No. 7) which is to be entitled 
“ In den Alpen,” and of which the separate move¬ 
ments will bear the inscriptions “ Wanderung 
im Hochgebirge,” “ In der Herberge,” “ Am See,” 
and “ Beim Schwingfest-Abschied ” respectively. 

Berlioz’s two-act comic opera Beatrice and 
Benedict , the libretto of which is founded on 
Shakspere's Much Ado about Nothing, was per¬ 
formed at Weimar on the 6th instant. 

Carl Evers, a pianist, and composer of some 
repute, died at Vienna on the 31st ultimo, at the 
age of fifty-six. 

We have received from Herr Robert Oppen- 
heim, the publisher, of Berlin, the fourth and fifth 
volumes of Mendel’s Musikalisches Conversations- 
Lexicon. As we have not seen the first three 
volumes, we are, of course, not in a position 
to pronounce any opinion on the work as a 
whole, so far as it is at present issued. Some 
idea of its completeness may be formed when 
we say that the two volumes before us, con¬ 
taining some 1100 closely-printed pages, only 
comprise articles between the letters F and 
K. So far as we have tested the book it ap¬ 
pears to be of remarkable excellence. The list 
of contributors includes many of the most dis¬ 
tinguished theorists and writers on music in Ger¬ 
many, and both theoretical and biographical 
articles are not only very full in their details, but 
apparently thoroughly trustworthy. The work is 
published at an almost ridiculously low price, and 
we wish the publisher a speedy completion for it; 
though, judging from present appearances, this is 
hardly to be expected. 
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LITERATURE. 

Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of 
the Reign of Henry VIII. Preserved in 
the Public Record Office, the British Mu¬ 
seum, and elsewhere in England. Arranged 
and Catalogued by J. S. Brewer, M.A. 
(Rolls Series: Yol. IV., Part I., 1870; 
Part II., 1872; Introduction and Ap¬ 
pendix, 1875.) 

Mi Brewer’s Fourth Volume consists of 
three Parts, of which the last has not yet 
teen issued, although on the eve of pub¬ 
lication. Meanwhile the Introduction to 
it is before ns. This portion of the work 
extends over seven of the most important 
years of the reign of Henry VIII. It is 
within these seven years that we trace the 
beginning of the King’s scruples as to his 
marriage with Katharine of Arragon, the 
mission of Cardinal Campeggio from the 
Pope, the trial before the Legatiue Court, 
the revocation of the cause to Rome, and, 
finally, the fall and death of Wolsoy. The new 
light shed on all these subjects would in 
itself be snfficient to make the work before 
ns by far the most important historical pub- 
itcation of the day. But along with these 
gnat matters of domestic interest, and in¬ 
timately connected with the progress of 
aifairs at home, some foreign events of the 
very highest magnitude—such as the battle 
Pavia and the sack of Rome—receive illus¬ 
ion from the documents here collected, 
*h;ch future historians of Francis I. and 
Charles V. will be unable to overlook. For 
ttese and a thousand matters of minor in¬ 
terest Mr. Brewer has laid the historical 
student under the very highest obligations ; 
a '-'l had he done nothing more than collect 
, ’fie documents, and putting the abstracts in 

I t chronological order allowed them to tell their 
‘ J ' n tale, he would assuredly even so have 
timed the gratitude of posterity. Happily, 
-wcver, alike for himself and for his own 
: Mr. Brewer has not been satisfied to 

[ f tng together vast stores of information for 
1 rs to interpret and make use of. Inhisre- 

I Viably lucid Introduction, he has traced 
w >th a master hand the whole con- 
° n of the domestic and foreign history, 
cabined the policy of Wolsey, and un¬ 
called the selfish schemes of Charles V., 
riac ' s L, and Henry VIII., in a way that 
j 1 1 one of these sovereigns would have 
tel to S ee practised in his own day. 

•Wi raQs h not be supposed with all this 
Mr. Brewer has formed original views 
ms own, after the fashion of many modern 
r 'linanSg an d woven together historical 
'-is hud ingenious speculations, so that no 


one can tell where the one begins and the | 
other ends. There is not a statement 
throughout his Introduction for which he 
does not give us a clear and indisputable 
authority from the documents with which 
he has had to deal; and if his account of 
men and things be not in accordance with 
commonly received opinions, they are easily 
brought to the test. What is said, for 
example, of the Emperor Charles V., a 
sovereign whom many historians have com¬ 
bined to glorify, may perhaps astonish those 
who have hitherto given him credit, as many 
people certainly did in his own day, for a 
magnanimity only equalled by his external 
greatness. But the searching exposure to 
which his actions are now subjected allows 
no room for doubt. “ The temporal head 
of Christendom out at elbows, subjected to 
the inconveniences of a common debtor, and 
slipping behind the door to elude his cre¬ 
ditor,” is one of the aspects in which be is 
presented in these pages; and though the 
expressions are those of Mr. Brewer, they 
are a mere epitome of the report which the 
English ambassador Lee was obliged to 
give—as will bo seen by the Calendar itself 
—of his attempt to hold the Emperor to his 
engagements. 

It was in truth the aim of Wolscy's 
policy in these years to detach the King 
from the very unprofitable alliance with the 
Emperor into which he seems to have been 
led by the traditional enmity of England 
to France, and friendship with the House of 
Burgundy. Yet in doing so ho took care to 
secure his ground at every step, and never 
to commit himself or his master so entirely 
to the one power as to forego all claim to the 
other’s assistance, until ho had sufficient 
guarantees for the advantages he expected 
England to derive from the change. France 
was, in fact, obliged to buy the alliance of 
England as a counterpoise against the Em¬ 
peror on the terms that Wolsey dictated; 
and they were terms by no means easy. 
But Charles had abused his advantages and 
outwitted himself to some extent by his own 
diplomacy. Fortune had favoured him be¬ 
yond all expectation in placing his enemy a 
prisoner in his hands; and though hound 
by liis alliance to let England participate in 
his good fortune, ho had fully resolved to 
keep the profits of his victory entirely to 
himself. But for Wolsey he would doubt¬ 
less have succeeded. 

It is unfortunately quite impossible 
within the limits of an article like this to 
give the reader any notion of that wonderful 
diplomacy which thus succeeded under the 
most hopeless conditions, and in the lace of 
every conceivable obstacle, in working out 
a policy so advantageous to this country. 
Wolsey is undoubtedly the central figure in 
Mr. Brewer’s narrative, as he was in intel¬ 
lectual power and breadth of view the 
greatest politician of the age. But it must 
not be supposed on this account that the 
King at any time left everything entirely to 
his management without keeping the ulti¬ 
mate control in his own hands. Wolsey, 
indeed, bore all the blame of whatever was 
unpopular in what was done, the King being 
credited with whatever turned ont well and 
was agreeable to the nation generally. But 
the truth is, Wolsey conld do nothing at all 


without having the King’s express authority 
for what ho did, and he was in many things 
compelled to act as a mere instrument in 
carrying out the King’s design. This was 
especially the case with the divorce, of which 
the principal obloquy was allowed to rest 
with him, although in truth he appears to 
have been dragged into it sorely against his 
will. 

The real greatness of Wolscy’s character 
has certainly never been appreciated till 
now, and never could have been till the ser¬ 
vices he rendered to his King had been Ihus 
systematically investigated. A plain Eng¬ 
lishman, bent on nothing in the world but 
to promote his country’s interest by every 
possible means, yet living in the days of 
Macchiavelli, when finesse and subtlety, 
fraud, chicanery, and lying filled the whole 
atmosphere of European politics, it is in itself 
sufficiently marvellous how he never once 
suffered himself to he outwitted, but often 
succeeded in outwitting the most subtle. 
Still more are we struck with admiration by 
what we see of the boldness and originality 
of his views—the clearness with which ho 
saw the right course to be pursued, and the 
persistency with which ho worked out his 
own design when such a design might have 
seemed utterly impossible; for he had not 
only to screen liis plans from the prying 
eyes of enemies, ho had even to win by 
many a subtle train the genuine and zealous 
co-operation of those he meant to work with ; 
and in addition to all these difficulties 
abroad, he had to protect himself against 
very strong prejudices at home, which 
were quite opposed to the course lie was 
pursuing. 

Yet it cannot be denied that in this heart¬ 
less maze of diplomacy—whatever may have 
been the promptings of his own hotter nature 
—Wolsey justified too truly the observation 
attributed to him at his fall. His anxiety to 
serve his King was such that it shut ont and 
rendered altogether impossible any higher 
sense of duty whatever. Diplomacy itself 
was an occupation by no means favourable 
to a delicate sense of moral principle. But 
diplomacy under a king like Henry VIII., 
whose good and evil qualities alike combined 
to render liiin the most imperious of despots, 
was a thing which could not but deprave an 
otherwise noble nature. For this very cause 
did the good and wise Sir Thomas More 
(who had long ago pointed out the danger 
in his Utopia ) persistently shun the service 
of the State till he was actually forced into 
harness by the King himself. But for Wolsey 
there was no escape. His lot had been chosen 
a very long time before. His splendid 
abilities were devoted to his country’s ser¬ 
vice, and his country’s service meant his 
King’s. And woe betide him if he were not 
faithful—ay, faithful to the uttermost—to 
that jealous and exacting master! The 
King’s will must be obeyed, right or wrong. 
To evade fulfilling it—nay, to bo lukewarm 
in attempting to do so—was nothing less 
than death. 

If it bo true, as Cavendish reports, that 
Wolsey, on first learning his master’s inten¬ 
tion to seek a divorce from his Queen, fell 
upon his knees and implored him to desist 
from it, he did the very utmost that a 
Minister of Henry’s ,could d|. Having 
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ascertained tliat tlie King’s resolution was 
immoveable, there remained no course open 
to him but to use every effort to advance 
Henry's object, or undergo the punishment 
of a traitor. As it was, we know from his 
own letters that the King suspected his 
lukewarmness in the business, and there is 
further evidence that on this subject Henry 
so far distrusted him that lie did not for 
some time let him know the whole of his 
intentions, but used other agencies to carry 
them out. 

The divorce, indeed, was Wolsey’s ruin. 
A strange infatuation had taken possession 
of the King—an insane passion which he 
was determined to gratify and to justify at 
any cost. The subject of it does not appear 
in Mr. Brewer’s estimation to have been 
much better than a heartless flirt. 

“A little, lively, sparkling brunette, with 
fascinating eyes anil long black hair, which, con¬ 
trary to the sombre fashion of those days, she 
wore coquettishly, floating loosely down her back, 
interlaced with jewels.’’ 

Such is the picture of Anne Boleyn’s per¬ 
sonal appearance, collected from the testi¬ 
mony of different witnesses. At the gay idle 
court of 1 leury VIII. she fascinated many ad¬ 
mirers besides the King, and whether she ever 
felt any particular regard for him Mr. Brewer 
thinks is doubtful. She was not a woman of 
high principle, but she had the worldly wis¬ 
dom not to throw away her chances of an 
honourable marriage byyielding lightly tothd 
King’s advances. Yet she accepted his at¬ 
tentions, received letters from him which no 
honourable woman would have endured, espe¬ 
cially from a married man, and consented to 
fill a most ambiguous position at court while 
the question as to the validity of the King’s 
marriage was still awaiting decision. Even 
after she bocamo queen she allowed herself 
to be addressed with undue familiarity by 
. her inferiors. 

“ In the estimate of those about her,” says Mr. 
Brewer, ‘‘ she never at any time rose above the 
mistress; and her own equivocal position with 
the King lowered the whole moral tone of the 
circle in which she moved, and lent encourage¬ 
ment to laxity and to licentiousness no English 
court had witnessed before. How, indeed, could 
it be otherwise ? ” 

Of this insane attachment of the King’s, 
and his consequent determination to have a 
divorce from Katharine, Wolsey foresaw 
clearly from the first that the issue could 
not but be disastrous to himself; yet none 
the less did he strain every nerve, when 
ho found the King was resolved upon it, 
to give effect to his wish. We are not 
concerned to vindicate what is incapable of 
•vindication—the arts used, first to get the 
marriage declared null without letting 
Katharine know, then to intimidate her by 
various means, then to get an unrighteous 
•commission from the Pope to interested 
judges to try tbo cause without appeal. 
Of many points in connexion with this 
great subject—especially of the collusive 
suit before Wolsey to have the marriage 
declared null in secret—the public is now in¬ 
formed for the first time by Mr. Brewer’s 
Calendar. And it may be said generally 
that the new information does not tend to 
make the matter one whit less shameful 
than it appeared before, but rather very 


much more so. All that can be said of 
these things, so far as Wolsey is con¬ 
cerned is, that if he had not lent himself to 
do the dirty work, Norfolk and the other 
friends of Anne Boleyn would immediately 
have supplanted him in the King’s favour, 
and used all their influence to bring him to 
the block. As it was, the storm burst upon 
his head the moment it appeared that his 
efforts in a hopeless cause had ended in 
failure. After the Legatine Court had sat 
for the last time, and the cause had been 
revoked to Rome, Wolsey was displaced 
from the chancellorship and driven into re¬ 
tirement. But even in retirement he seemed' 
dangerous to those who had taken his place; 
and Norfolk lived in terror lest the King, so 
long accustomed to his able management, 
should call for his services again. At last 
they prevailed upon Henry to authorise his 
arrest and impeachment. He was arrested 
by the Earl of Northumberland in Yorkshire, 
in his own diocese, which he had never been 
able to visit in the days of his greatness, 
and proceeded up to London; but oppressed 
with fear, grief, and illness, he died upon the 
way at Leicester Abbey. 

Wo will give Mr. Brewer’s estimate of 
him in his own words, and so conclude : — 

“ Xo man ever met with harder measure from 
his contemporaries ; and never was the verdict of 
contemporaries less challenged than in his case bv 
subsequent enquirers. In no instance has mankind 
been less careful to test aud analyse motives and 
actions; or have shown themselves more ready to 
accept obloquy heaped upon the memory of the 
dead with less discrimination and hesitation. 
They have accepted tho estimate of his character 
and conduct from those who were specially con¬ 
cerned to misrepresent and blacken both. To the 
professor of the old faith M oisey was nothing 
less than the author and promoter of the divorce, 
the unscrupulous opponent of the Pope, the 
enemy of her whose cause was hound up with 
the survival of the old religion. To the reformer 
he was the type of the wealth, the luxury, and the 
worldliness of the ancient Church, which the re¬ 
former hated and despised. He was the proud 
prelate who by his insolence and ambition had 
overshadowed the salutary influence of the royal 
authority, and represented in his own person and 
actions the intolerable aggressions of the spiritual 
l the temporal authority. No one, indeed, 
accused him of persecution; for it was notorious 
that in the three short years of the chancellorship 
of the mildest and kindest of men, Sir Thomas 
More, persecution raged more bitterly than during 
the whole twenty years of Wolsey’s adminis¬ 
tration. 

li Prom either of these—for the nation was 
sharplv divided into two portions, who. could 
neither understand nor esteem each other's posi¬ 
tion, and were only unanimous in condemning the 
one man of the age who rigidly belonged to 
neither—it is impossible to obtain a just, fair, and 
discriminating estimate of Wolsey’s character or 
measures. A reformer so far as to show no spe¬ 
cial interest in maintaining the strict. ultra- 
montanism of doctrine or discipline of his own 
time; an earnest promoter of education and the 
new learning; if not unfriendly to the religious 
orders, yet anxious to convert their endowments to 
better uses: he was still a faithful adherent to the 
ancient faith and practice, in his love of splendid 
ceremonial, in his political dislike of Lutheranism, 
in his conviction of the need of a great central 
spiritual authority to preserve the peace aud unity 
of Christendom, 'if he had lived longer—if, like 
Richelieu, whom he resembled in the grandeur of 
his conceptions, in his sense of reorganisation, 
in his vast powers of work, he had had 


for his master a king like Louis XIII 
instead of Henry VIII.— he would probably have 
introduced into England reforms as great, as ex¬ 
tensive, and as permanent. The wasteful expendi¬ 
ture of the King's household he reduced to order, 
and placed upon a more rigid and economical foot¬ 
ing; Rnd for this cause he incurred the displeasure 
of all those menials and thriftless gentlemen who 
found their advantage in the idleness, the luxury, 
and prodigality of an ill-regulated and disorderly 
establishment. He devised stricter and more 
equitable rules for the Court of Chancery, which 
from that time began to rise into its present im¬ 
portance, and thus incurred the hatred and dis¬ 
pleasure of powerful suitors and unscrupulous 
advocates. He had intended to convert the 
monastic institutions, wholly or in part, to the 
higher purposes of education, and enforce the 
retirement of inefficient and imbecile abbots; «uJ 
for this he was detested and opposed by the 
religious orders. He had proposed to redeem bv 
an equitable arrangement the annates and tirst- 
fruits paid by the clergy to the Court of Rome, 
and, without breaking with the Pope, to render 
his relations with the Church of England mure 
simple and more equitable. An economist, exer¬ 
cising a salutary restraint on the King’s tendency 
to prodigality and extravagance, he had intend 1 
to reform the finances, and bring the. irresponsible 
expenditure of the Sovereign within justor limits; 
for in those ages the King had complete control 
over the revenue, aud no account was rendered ■ 
the sums lavished upon crafty and worthies 
favourites. But in all these projects, and msm 
more, devised for the good of the Church and 01 
the State, he was hampered by the will ot »n 
imperious master, who was apt to listen to 
interested advisers ; aud when once he bad gnen 
ear to tlieir suggestions, whatever they put m.o 
his head none of his ablest councillors could ocr 
put out again.” 

James Gaiedkec. 


Claudian ; the last of the Human Ifcti. 1"'° 
Lectures by Thomas Hodgkin, B.A. Lorn . 
(Newcastle: A. Reid; London: hong- 
mans, 1875.) 

These lectures were delivered before th 
Literary and Philosophical Society of 
castle-on-Tyne. Mr. Hodgkin has not at 
tempted to deal with the whole of Claudia" 5 
poetry, but rather with that part of it " m 1 
has a bearing on history. He thus trax 
nearly the same ground as M. Amu jj 

Thierry in his Truis Ministres dcs f *■ 
- J - ■ ■ ■ ’ enough lit* 


Theoduse, to which curiously - . 

does not refer. He has succeeded admit-, 
ably in giving us a vivid picture o 1 
chief personages in the Roman world in 
last years of the fourth century, wit 
help of the great court-poct's encomiums w 
invectives. Stilicho is, of course, the P 11 ^ 
cipal figure, and we are glad to be a i , 
think that his character comes out so 
when freshly examined as it is in the se 1 ‘ 


lecture. Mr. Hodgkin does not, 
see his way to acquit him from 

ami 


of rapacity made by Zosimus. 
and detestable adversaries, Runmis ^ 
Eutropius, are well described; * n ‘ , 

his wife Serena, though Mr. ‘ 

think, treats her rather harshly. ' e P 
reference to Stilicho’s project for a 
between his son Enclierins and 1 
which seems to have been an clemen . 

fall. There is naturally not muci 

the two emperors Arcadius and 0 ..j 

the name “ bullock,” by the by, PI ^ 
to them, is repeated rather too o 
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good taste, and we protest against the com¬ 
parison of Louis XVI. with Honorius. While 
Mr. Hodgkin does not attempt to add any¬ 
thing new to history, he describes well and 
clearly, using the materials supplied by the 
poet with great skill. Snch passages, for 
instance, as the death of Rufinus, and the 
hiicrous campaign of Leo, are very well 
told. In his narrative he has translated a 
rood many passages with spirit and fluency : 
cot, indeed, with a strict adherence to the 
text, bnt in away that brings ont Clandian’s 
peculiar merits. M. Thierry does not hesi¬ 
tate to call him the greatest poet since 
Virgil, and a satirist equal to Juvenal. 
Mr. Hodgkin hardly goes so far. He is 
fully conscious of his defects, his artifici¬ 
ality and servility, his clumsy mythological 
machinery, and his wearisome repetitions; 
bat he urges, nevertheless, his claims to 
recognition as a real poet. First, he credits 
cim with “a true poetic insight into the 
grandeur of Rome,” especially an admira¬ 
tion of the “vitae Romana quies,” and 
next with “a seeing eye for the beauties of 
Nature.” Bnt, above all, he claims as his 
greatest merit a “wonderful power over 
words,” in which (he writes), “ as well as 
in some other points of his literary charac¬ 
ter. he seems to me to be best understood by 
comparing him with Lord Byron.” Some 
lines of one of the passages quoted in justi¬ 
fication of these claims may be given here 
as an instance of Mr. Hodgkin’s manner of 
translation : they aro from a well-known 
panegyric of the “ pax Romana ” :— 

"Tbs to her peaceful sceptre all men owe— 
l ot through the nations, whereso'er we go, 

Mt-itigi.-rs, re find a fatherland ; our home 
"cliange at will; may watch tho far-off foam 
fired spin Thule's slioro and call it play, 

Or thrrueo dim dreadful forests force our way, 

Tilt vo nrty tread Orontes’, Ebro's shore— 
ioat we are all one nation, evermore.” 

(Zte Cans. Stil. iii. lot-160.) 


Tiiis is spirited bnt not very close, and in 
T ar;ons touches is tho worse for its laxity. 
Peacefal sceptre ” is a rendering of pacificis 
“n'tl'Hs; there is nothing in Claudian about 
fir-off foam ; ” “ Ebro ” is really R/wdanus, 
Mil “evermore” is a compression of nee 
uinpiam Roma nan dicionis erit. 
T are of these liberties may be defensible, 
j® 1 fer-off foam ” seems a mistake of taste, 
■tcauso it emphasises a detail, and makes ns 
uncertain of the import of lusus. 
hi his general estimate of the poet, Mr. 

. "kin quotes several passages which 
t -M bo useful to members of the,House of 
-''canons, or to popular speakers elsewhere. 
■ translates very nicely, though somewhat 
? w loosely, the lines on Mallius Tlteodorus, 
as he suggests, might bo applied to 
Jte onr own statesmen : — 


- ri * hiring reached the forotop of the State, 
n wills to place beyond the roach of fate 
v ' tdrnc found stainless, and from envy free 
• leers for the port, of honoured privacy. 

I' orce b' s well-loved toils commence again, 

,. e reaps once more tho harvest of Iris brain ; 

°rcs naught of his well-rounded life, 
uving to study all he takes from strife, 

-‘J ] Wl, h alternate energies pursues 
9 »cul of nations or invokes the Muse.” 

[Dc Cons. Mallti Thcod. GO-66.) 

M ofT®’ 00,1 rse > the inevitable Emi- 

tr ll a P fta! et cognila fuhit cani- 
’ Mr- Hodgkin appears to have 


forgotten that it was in all likelihood bor¬ 
rowed by Mr. Disraeli not so much from 
Claadian as from a well-known French 
orator—a fact which is no discredit to the 
borrower. We notice as interesting the 
suggestion that Claudian refers to the “ no- 
titia dignitatnm ” in some lines describing 
the work of Celerinus, for whoso daughter 
he wrote an epithalaminm. We cannot say 
so much for the remarks about the vallum 
of the great wall of Hadrian, which appear 
to add nothing to the solution of tho ques¬ 
tion. Again, there can he hardly any real 
donbt that the first epistle is rightly ad¬ 
dressed to Hadrianus, and does describe the 
poet’s fall with that of his great patron. 
There are other points which we might men¬ 
tion, but we must conclude by very heartily' 
recommending these attractive lectures to 
our readers. We hope that Mr. Hodgkin 
will continue his studies of this period of 
Roman history, which lias been rather neg¬ 
lected of late by English writers, notwith¬ 
standing its varied interest. 

John Woiinswoirrn. 


Essays on the E.iiemid Policy of India. 

By the late J. W. S. Wyllie. Edited by 

W. W. Hunter. LL.D. (London : Smith, 

Elder & Co., 1876.) 

It is now twenty years since the Civil 
Service of India was thrown open to 
public competition. It has been generally 
allowed that it.was in the earliest years 
after the change had been effected that the 
best men offered themselves, and among 
these the late John Wyllie soon aeqnired in 
India the reputation of the most brilliant 
of tho Competition-Wallahs. A pleasingly 
written memoir prefixed to this edition of 
his Essays contains all that the world can 
care to know of a life of brilliant promise 
within its own limited sphere, clouded by 
disappointment and a premature close. 

As the son of an Indian General, John 
Wyllie belonged to the class who, before tho 
Civil Servico of India was made a prize for 
the educational establishments of England, 
generally filled its ranks. Having selected 
his father’s Presidency, Bombay, good for¬ 
tune early removed him to the wider field 
which Bengal offers to talent and industry ; 
after a short service in Oudb lie was 
selected for the Calcutta Secretariat, and 
even thus early was regarded as one likely 
to obtain the Blue Riband of Indian official 
life, tho Foreign Secretaryship to the I 
Government of India. Rut a good stomach 
is requisite for Indian success as much as a 
clear head, and the former essential Wyllie 
did not possess. His weakly constitution 
suffered from the climate of Bengal, and the 
attacks of a malarious fever which nearly 
carried him off during his early service in 
Bombay; and while in England on furlough 
for a second time after a brief service of ten 
years, he threw np the career in which he 
had attained unusually early distinction, 
caught by delusive hopes into the whirl of 
English political life. It is probable that 
ill health, and his inability to stand the 
wearing climate of Bengal, in spite of the 
yearly trip to Simla which is one of the 
advantages possessed by the favoured few 
in the Secretariat of the Government of 


India, had some influence on the rash resolve 
under which he threw np the substance of 
success in India for the shadow of a seat in 
Parliament. In the election which carried 
Mr. Gladstone into power he stood for 
Hereford in the Liberal interest, was elected 
by a small majority, and after enjoying for 
a few weeks the empty honours of a seat, 
was unseated for the corruption of active 
members of Lis party, of whose proceedings 
he had been in perfect ignorance. Such a 
result, in its mockery of fate, must have 
been more disheartening than absolute 
failure, and should be a standing warning 
to the poor and ambitious Indian officer of 
this day never to trust his frail bark in the 
corrupting vortex of an English borough 
election, where only gold-bearing galleons 
can float in safety. Within a year of this 
keen disappointment, at the age of thirty- 
four, poor Wyllie closed his brief life of 
promise and abortive success at Paris, and 
was buried amid the roar of contending 
armies and the wreck of a mighty nation. 

The present collection of his essays shows 
that the brilliant reputation won daring his 
short Indian service was not undeserved, and 
is of special interest at this time, when the 
Eastern question is again one of paramount 
importance. If Turkey as a Mahomedan 
power was an anomaly in Europe, she has 
now lost her last chance by repudiation ; and 
it is doubtful whether England, even if she 
had st ill the inclination, con Id maintain much 
longer the bankrupt State and keep Russia 
out of the sick man’s inheritance, Byzan¬ 
tium, the throne of the world. Since Alex¬ 
ander with his Macedonian phalanx pierced 
the heart of Asia, its vast plains, the birth¬ 
place of the human race, have been marked 
out as the booty of the nations of the West; 
though Ovid, in his exile in the Chersonese, 
would have been amazed to think that the 
conquest was to he divided between the 
savage Getae by whom lie was surrounded, 

“ Et penitus toto ilivisos orbu Britnnnos.” 

T'ne thin lino of English soldiers which 
at Wnndiwash, as so often in later days 
on more known hut less important battle¬ 
fields, repulsed the attack of tho French in 
column, broke Dupleix’s dream of French 
empire in India and gave to England tho 
sceptre of Hindustan. Since that period 
Russia has advanced with giant strides 
through Central Asia, and it cannot be long 
before the empires of tho rival Western 
Powers will be conterminous in the East. Is 
it possible for them to share in peace the 
divided inheritance ; or, as the lessons of 
history would seem to tell, will a terrible 
necessity compel the rivals to close in a 
death-struggle for undivided supremacy in 
the Eastern world ? Tho answer to be 
given to this question lies at the bottom of 
the difference between the two schools of 
opinion as regards the policy of England in 
Central Asia, of one of which the late John 
Wyllie was an excellent exponent. 

Those who consider a final conflict inevita¬ 
ble would omit no opportunity of thwarting 
the designs of Russia, of building barriers 
to her progress, and by active interference 
in the still existing independent States of 
Central Asia, of rousing the fanatical oppo¬ 
sition of its bigoted Mussulman hordes to 
the advance of a civilising power. The other 
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school of thought, ‘upheld by Jolm Wyllio in 
the leading essays in this collection, regards 
Russia as a sister pioneer of civilisation in 
the East, watches her progress, if not with 
complacency, with no distrust, and considers 
absolute non-intervention in all states beyond 
the limits of India as England’s safest and 
wisest policy. 

Afghanistan is the chief field regarding 
which there has been the widest divergence 
of opinion as to the course which English 
statesmen should pursue. Lord Auckland 
committed himself to the fatal policy of 
endeavouring to force upon the reluctant 
chiefs, in the interests] of England, an Amir 
they detested; and his mistake entailed upon 
ns the greatest disaster which ever bcfcl 
ns in the East, which it cost the Indian 
Exchequer fifteen millions to redeem. In 
the two first essays of this collection there 
is a clear account of Afghan history since 
the death of Dost Mahommad, followed by 
the usual war of succession, which ended in 
the final success of SlierAli.tlie present Amir. 
All parties sought the assistance of England ; 
but, profiting by recent lessons, Lord Law¬ 
rence abstained rigorously from all interfer¬ 
ence while the rivals fought out their battles, 
though not doubtfully he expressed through¬ 
out his good wishes for Slier Ali, the legiti¬ 
mate Amir. When after many yicissitudes of 
fortune the latter had fought his way to un¬ 
disputed supremacy, it fell to the lot of Lord 
Mayo to complete the policy of his prede¬ 
cessor by acknowledging the successful 
Amir at the Ambala Durbar as the de facto 
sovran of Afghanistan. The title of “mis¬ 
chievous activity,” prefixed by Wyllie to the 
essay in which at this point he took up the 
story of Afghan politics, was unhappily 
chosen and is at the first glance misleading. 
Wyllie, while he criticised Lord Mayo’s pro- 
ceedings, certainly acknowledged 'that he 
was acting only on the lines laid down by 
Lord Lawrence. But he did not sufficiently 
see that the only difference in their action 
was one of time. TV hile the struggle was in 
doubt, Lord Lawrence kept aloof from any 
act of interference that might entangle the 
English Government in the fatal necessity 
of supporting the defeated party, though in 
the darkest hour of Sher Ali’s distress he did 
not withhold the expression of his opinion 
that as long as he maintained a footing in 
any portion of his dominions, he continued 
to be the legitimate Amir. When Sher 
Ali’s success was no longer doubtful, Lord 
Mayo received him at Ambala as an inde¬ 
pendent sovran, by timely assistance in 
arms and money confirmed him as a staunch 
ally of the English interests, and exerted 
English influence to settle, with the happiest 
effect, a long standing dispute between the 
Amir and the Shah of Persia. This Wyllie 
was pleased to call “ mischievous activity ” ; 
and the successful result would seem to 
prove that Wyllie was either misled by im¬ 
perfect information and political antipathy 
to criticise the actions of a Governor-General 
who belonged to an opposite party, or was 
merely riding to death a favourite hobby. 
There is rarely any absolute truth in the 
field of politics. Abstract theory must 
always yield to facts, and the best states¬ 
man is he that knows how to be guided by 
circumstances. If it seems hyperbolical to 


distinguish with the epithet of masterly 
inactivity Lord Lawrence’s compulsory abs¬ 
tention from interference in Afghan poli¬ 
tics while a war of succession was raging, 
it is utterly unjust to stamp as mischievous 
an activity which aims only at extending in 
the independent States of Asia good-will 
towards the English power. It were a 
craven policy that would refuse such oppor¬ 
tunities for fear of rousing the susceptibili¬ 
ties of Russia. To act always under the 
impulse of the Russian scare were folly, but if 
Russia, pursuing her career of Eastern con¬ 
quest, should one day challenge our Indian 
supremacy, we cannot have done wrong in 
inspiring with good-will towards us such 
states as remain yet unabsorbed. 

Such a contest appears to lie in the re¬ 
motest region of possibilities; the tottering 
empire of China would afford a far easier 
prey to Russian aggression advancing from 
the Amour; and the most interesting of 
Wyllie’s essays is the one on Western China, 
in which is collected all the information 
available on that almost unknown land. It 
appears certain that while the Tapping 
revolt has shaken the whole framework of 
Tartar rule in China, an uprising of a 
Mahomedan colony has already severed tho 
West from their nominal authority, and in 
Eastern Tnrkistan another Mussulman power 
has been added to the Central States of 
Asia. With the Atalik Ghazy, as its ruler 
is called, we have just completed a com¬ 
mercial treaty, and his independence has 
also been acknowledged by Russia. The 
English reader who is not frightened by the 
uncouth names with which tho essay on 
Western China is unavoidably crowded, will 
find in it an interesting resume of the most 
recent revolutions in Central Asia, which, 
however otherwise unimportant, are con¬ 
nected with the progress of Russia, and 
hence deserve our attention. 

Of the remaining essays which complete 
this collection, that on Kathiawar is written 
with Wyllie’s usual literary skill; but a 
descriptive account of a minor province is 
not of general interest, though it was per¬ 
haps the ornament of the number of the 
Calcutta Review from which it has been 
exhumed. The paper on the Rao of Kntch 
and his kindred should certainly not have 
been reprinted. It is a mere official paper 
drawn up by Wyllie in the Indian Secretariat, 
and no doubt served the purpose for 
which it was written, but it is not of the 
slightest interest to the general reader. 
Like most Indian records it bristles with 
uncouth names, and might wisely have been 
left to slumber in the crowded pigeon-holes 
of the Calcutta office. 

James Innes Minciiin. 


Italy Revisited. By A. Gallenga. (London : 

Samuel Tinsley, 1875.) 

Me. Gallenga’s book on Italy tells us exactly 
the things that every one wishes to know, 
and about which it is so hard to got defi¬ 
nite information. Fifteen years ago he was 
compelled by the Papal government to leave 
Rome at twenty-four hours’ notice, and in 
theso fifteen years the state of Italy has been 
absolutely changed. There is no such revo¬ 
lution in history as that which has con¬ 


verted a medley of small principalities and 
priestly dominions into a nation, without 
any very strong national sentiment on the 
side of a great part of the people, without 
years of battle and the slow pressure of 
national resistance, but mainly by the neces¬ 
sities of external powers skilfully made use 
of by the Piedmontese government. How 
the various elements blend in the new 
whole is what every one wishes to be told. 
How far is the country really the better for 
her possession of Rome; is a national feeling 
growing up; are the capitals of the smaller 
States recouping themselves by industry for 
the loss of their old position, and of their 
courts; is justice better administered; is 
there any chance of a reconciliation between 
Church and State ? Mr. Gallenga studies 
all these matters with the calmness and im- 
partiality of an Englishman, and with the 
intimate knowledge of an Italian. He secs 
all the institutions of Italy, her king, her 
constitution, her universities, marts, society, 
and industry with quite clear and impartial 
eyes, and states the results of his obser¬ 
vation in the most luminous way. The key¬ 
note of his book is struck in the opening 
chapter, where some of the Italian deputies, 
in their journey to Rome, are made to dis¬ 
cuss the condition of united Italy with a 
confidence that gradually changes into 
gloom and brightens into hope again. Italy 
has still her troubles before her, she has 
still her marshes to drain, her robbers to 
extirpate, her army to feed and clothe, her 
own indolence and scepticism to overcome. 
But Mr. Gallenga’s conclusion seems to be, 
that she knows what her work is, aud is 
preparing to accomplish it, not very 
promptly, but not nnhopefully. 

The most prominent difficulty is Rome. 
Italy can neither do with her nor without 
her. Considered as a capital, and the seat 
of the Chambers, Rome is too near the 
south. 


“ It takes only seven hours to travel from 
Naples to Rome, while the journey from Milan to 
Turin [is to a misprint for and?] can, as yet, at 
the quickest, only be achieved in twenty hours- 
The attendance of the deputies from north ana 
south is greatly affected by this trilling distance, 
and the former state of things is completely re¬ 
versed by it. Instead of the northern, tho 
southern element greatly preponderates in the 
Chamber, and with it an endless flow of word;, 
a lawyer-like turn of argument, exaggerated and 
distorted social aud political notions.” 


The noble houses of Rome are hostile to the 
Government, and Rome is, as it ever was, 
without any of the first rudiments of Italian 
social life, without a cafe or a theatre 
worthy of the name. It is scarcely strange, 
then, that M. Peruzzi refuses a minister 
portfolio for a municipal gonfalone, and tha 
lie is not alone in his attachment to the ci ] 
of Florence ; “ an Italian if yon please, bu a 
Florentine first.” Rome can find no Peruzzi 
to help her to supply her first great wan 
wide streets and free communications. 


“ Tho Italians are now in Rome with an e . te ^ 
life’s business. Smooth, open, and R “°' e 
tilings sale, ways are for them the foremost 
sity. This swarming together of men and 
on the same hard, thronged, and slippery ^ 
pavement might become the dingiest purlnu- 
Stamboul or Cairo, it might even have sm e . 
convenience of what was once the ‘ Iio*} • ’ 
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but Rome is now the head of a stirring, aspiring 
muon.” 

As to the preservation of antiquities, Mr. 
G-ailecga’s sympathies are more with the 
Rome of to-day than with that of Ser¬ 
ving Tullius, and he decides that the Italians 
“are fully aware of the sacredness of the 
deposit- which the conquest of their capital 
has put into their hands.” 

On the question of Church and State, Mr. 
Gnllenga’s remarks seem to show that 
Italians are more indifferent than is generally 
snpposed. “ The war is to be waged, and d 
(I’llomce, and Italy must be in the brunt of 
the fight, for what for other nations is 
merely a matter of social order is for the 
Italian people a question of existence.” Italy 
is not alone in this respect, but Italians are 
surely alone in their cheery indifference. 

“ IVhat the Italians did in the days of Luther 
ml Cabin, they do now in those of Diillinger and 
Lor, sun—they receive the news of religious inno- 
miuu with curiosity, but dismiss it with a sneer. 
‘One Person or three in the Trinity, what 
nutters?’ We have not got to keep them.” 

This, of course, is a question of theology, but 
even in the great quarrel between Caesarism 
and Ultramontanism, the Old Catholic move¬ 
ment ‘‘ has not excited the least attention in 
Italy.” Well, Italy has a relaxing climate, 
and by the time one has quite made out the 
position of the Old Catholics—a hard thing 
to attempt in hot weather—Dr. Diillinger 
may be in the limbo of Gilbert do la 
Poree. The Old Catholics, like other schis¬ 
matics, 

“drive adrift, and whither 
They wot not who nmko thither;” 
vbileltr.Gallenga thinks that “ the Chnrcb 
is based on a rock against which truth can 
never prevail” Meanwhile, the peasants of 
the diocese of Mantua have taken to electing 
tJieir own priests, and the bishop cannot 
make them afraid. The clergy loaf, and 
(tank, and 

" Rikldriesand obscene expressions baffling trans¬ 
lation are used in cold blood, and by way of jest, 
trnwe expletives, flowers and elegances of speech, 
ty hijfh and low, by young and old, by men and 
x meo, without the least attempt at restraint on 
part of the priesthood, who are as apt to oflend 
oa h*t score as the worst of their congregation.” 

h it strange that the neighbouring and 
P»ns country of France is hostile to this 
-vrt of thing, which is of course the result of 
me captivity of the Pope, and that “ the 
,S ’ ,|> Ooeitr has become the war-badge of 
, f'potis as well as of the sons of the 

Crasadere” ? 

This piety on the side of France is pro- 
on e of many reasons why Italy has to 
-■ep up an army so large that it is half- 
^ved i Q many ways, an army which helps 
■ oake the distant races of Italy know each 
“r> which needs German discipline, 

304 a *’ove all 500,000,000 lire, to make it 
efficient as it is patriotic. A smaller and 
s-'-nnd'-r army, with a system of forts, is 
. t Mr. Gallenga recommends ; but a fleet 
Ls ^'‘ssary above all, and a fleet not de- 
toraiised, as at present, by the rivalry be- 
« Genoese and Neapolitan naval 

woa ^ be interesting to follow Mr. 
cnga into social questions, especially 
will l" S censure the mawkish juries which 
hardly condemn a murderer taken red¬ 


handed. To hang their murderers, to re¬ 
plant their forests, for “ it was the work of 
man which disturbed the economy of heat 
and cold wherewith Nature had blessed the 
Italian above all earthly climates,” and to 
take active exercise in hot weather, are 
three pieces of practical advice to Italy 
which Mr. Gallenga’s book enforces. His 
account of Victor Emmanuel does not give 
a favourable impression of that monarch, one 
of whoso noblest traits is the discovery' that 
the gold stripe on bis trousers is a capital 
thing to strike a light on. We shall con¬ 
clude this notice of a most readable and 
amusing book with a description of what 
Florentine art has done for Cavonr 
“ Cavonr is represented on a lofty pedestal, 
robed in Roman garb, with a half-naked woman, 
signifying Italy, kneeling at his feet, pressing her 
bare bosom against his bare knees, clinging to 
him in a wanton attitude, and holding up to his 
breast a wreath intended for his brow. On the 
pedestal and round the main figures are allegori¬ 
cal beings in various attitudes, nil miserably 
shivering in their scanty draperies, representing 
‘Right’ and ‘Duty,’ ‘Progress,’ ‘Free-Trade,’ 
and other impossible idealities, not to be de¬ 
ciphered without a key—altogethera sorry jumble, 
the demolition of which would be certainly a more 
satisfactory ceremony than its erection.” 

A. Lang;. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Dear Lady Disdain. By Justin McCarthy. 
In Three Volumes. (London: Grant & 
Co., 1875.) 

My Young Alcides: A Faded Photograph. 
By Charlotte M. Yonge. In Two Volumes. 
(London: Macmillan & Co., 1875.) 

Edith Vavasour. By Mrs. Graham Brans- 
combe. In Three Volumes. (London: 
Hurst & Blackett, 1876.) 

Throstlethwaite. By Susan Morley. In 
Three Volumes. (London: Henry S. 
King & Co., 1875.) 

Sister Louise ; or, the Story of a Woman's 
Repentance. By G. J. Whyte-Mclville. 
(London: Chapman <fc Hall, i875.) 

In Spile of Fortune. By Maurice Gay. 
In Three Vols. (London : Samuel Tinsley, 
1876.) 

Emerging from the Chrysalis. By J. F. 

Nicholls. (London: Samuel Tinsley, 1876.) 
Mr. Justin McCarthy’s new story has 
much freshness and merit, and marks pro¬ 
gress in care and finish. The heroine, on 
whom he has chiefly spent his pains, is a 
cleverly imagined figure, depicted as frank 
and generous, with somewhat of a man’s 
feeling in matters of honour, as another of 
the characters is aptly enough made to say. 
Bnt, except for the straightforwardness of 
disposition, there is not much likeness to be 
traced between Marie Challoner and Sliak- 
spere’s Beatrice, whose quick temper, sharp 
tongue, and irrepressible indignation at in¬ 
justice scarcely exhibit, themselves in the 
Lady Disdain of tlie modern story. In fact, 
she is given that title solely from a habit of 
taking np new acquaintances to try whether 
any interest could be got out of their com¬ 
panionship, and then quietly dropping them 
if the experiment failed—a trait not likely to 
have made part of Beatrice’s generous cha¬ 
racter. And if Mr. McCarthy has read Mrs. 
Jameson’s thoughtful analysis of the part she 


sustains in Much Ado about Nothing, he 
can hardly fail to note the discrepancy. But 
in itself, and apart from comparison with 
Shakspere, the figure is consistent and at¬ 
tractive. Two other feminine portraits are 
meritorious also—Mrs. Seagraves, the self¬ 
contradictory woman of dilettante impulses; 
and Sybil Jansen, the ardent champion of 
women’s rights—tho latter of whom Mr. 
McCarthy has had the tact and insight to 
draw as a delicate, refined young lady, of 
highly excitable and nervous temperament, 
and not as the coarse, shrewish virago 
whom a less practised writer would have 
probably chosen as the representative type. 
The men are not so well drawn as the women, 
and, indeed, are more like the men of ladies’ 
novels than of masculine ones. The hero is 
nothing very definite, though he wins the 
favour of the three principal ladies of tho 
book ; the heroine’s father is somewhat con¬ 
ventional, though more vigorously sketched 
in ; and Mr. Ronald Vidal—a specimen of a 
peculiar variety of the young man of the day, 
and altogether typical of our time—has 
hardly backbone cnongb for bis part, 
albeit in other respects he is very well 
done. Though Air. McCarthy has been the 
first to depict tlic modern representative of 
the species, yet the species itself is not new, 
but has appeared two or three times at least 
in the world’s history, notably in Italy 
during the fifteenth century. And when¬ 
ever it did appear, there was a streak of 
tiger visible in it, which is lacking in Ronald 
Vidal. But Natty Cramp, a sort of pinch¬ 
beck Castruceio Cesarini, the weak-headed 
young man of humble origin and boundless 
aspirations, is yet more skilfully drawn, and 
is, in truth, the best piece of work in the 
book, though intended to be a mere sub¬ 
ordinate foil to the less vividly depicted hero. 
Mr. McCarthy deserves one farther word of 
commendation for his American scenes, 
which are quite free from the exaggeration, 
caricature, and occasional vulgarity of treat¬ 
ment which writers who could copy only the 
faults of Airs. Trollope and Charles Dickens 
have made too common in ephemeral litera¬ 
ture. 

My Y bung Abides is a clever essay by 
ATiss Yonge in the field where Aliss 
Thackeray led the way some time ago, that 
of adaptation of ancient myths to the pur¬ 
poses of modern fiction, and the presentment 
of the salient ideas of each familiar legend 
in tho garb of the nineteenth century. The 
life and labours of Hercules form the ma¬ 
terial out of which the story is woven, and 
that with much ingenuity. She has selected 
this myth, as she tells us briefly in the pre¬ 
face, because of its large element of ethical 
meaning—an unquestionable fact, by-tbe- 
by, which, from the human and moral 
factors it introduces, largely helps to dis¬ 
prove tlie exclusively meteorological inter¬ 
pretation of these legends which has ob¬ 
tained some currency of late years. That 
there is a solar story in the life of Hercules 
no scholar doubts, least of all since the 
discovery of the Babylonian myth of Gis- 
dubhar; bnt atmospheric phenomena will 
not explain the whole of it, and there is 
clearly a hero integer to be accounted for 
also. The strangling of the serpents, the 
death of Alcgara and her children, the ser- 
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vice to Eurystbeus, the twelve labours, and 1 
the death by the fatal Nessus gift of De'ia- e 
neira, are all wrought into the tale, sometimes c 
with much aptitude and ingenuity, at other 
times less so. The Nemean lion is not very i 
noteworthy either way, but the Lernaean t 
hydra, the stables of Augeas, the vie- i 
tory over the man-eating horses, the apples 1 
of the Hesperides, and the capture of i 
Cerberus, are all very ingeniously adapted, < 
as also is the release of Prometheus. Less i 
successful are the hind of Artemis, the t 
Erymanthian boar, the Stymphalid birds, i 
the Cretan bull, and the belt of Hippolyta ; i 
though there is a certain aptness in making ( 
the foul birds of prey with iron quills j 
to be censorious, scandal-mongering women 
spreading mischief with their steel pens. It . 
does not appear whether Miss Yonge has i 
read Buttmann’s interesting analysis of the < 
Heraclean myth, but there are many points \ 
of contact between her treatment of it and i 
his, and she certainly goes no further than 
that eminent critic did in unfolding a moral 
purpose in the story. One element of the 
original is wanting in the copy, namely, the 
enmity of Hera, which might, we should 
think, have been readily woven into the 
texture. The earlier part of the first volume 
is the weakest, and the author gains con-, 
fidence and facility as she goes on, so that, 
although My Young Alcides will scarcely take 
rank with her most successful writings, it 
certainly occupies a more than respectable 
place among the remainder. And that such 
is the mind of the public may be gathered 
from the issue of three editions before we 
have had the opportunity of noticing the 
book. 

Edith Vavasour is a ponderously dull book, 
with no particular plot, rambling and dis¬ 
cursive, and intended to produce interest by 
the delineation of character and scenery. 
But the faculty for drawing either land¬ 
scapes or persons is entirely absent, and the 
merits of the style may be adequately 
sampled by one phrase in the very first chap¬ 
ter, wherein the catalogue of the furniture 
of a music-room closes with the words, “and 
sundry awkward-looking cases proclaimed 
the presence of other instruments by which 
homage was rendered to Euterpe.” To be 
sure, this grand company manner is not sus¬ 
tained throughout, but the more colloquial 
diction is no better. 

Throstlethwaite is a bright, refined little 
story, not possessing, perhaps, so much fresh¬ 
ness as its precursor, A'deen Ferrers, nor 
marking the amount of progress which the 
promiso of that book justified a critic in 
looking for, but still a piece of good and 
commendable, though slight, workmanship. 
There are two women, old and young, both 
good specimens in their way of frank 
straightforward candour and sense, and a 
third, perhaps still better sketch of a fashion¬ 
able and manoeuvring sister of the heroine, 
not overdone nor violently decried, but just 
given for what she is worth. The two prin¬ 
cipal malecharactersof the bookare contrasted' 
with some skill, though the inferior one is 
somewhat conventionally drawn; but Stephen 
Powys, the hero, is rather more masculine 
than ladies usually draw their premier jeune 
homin':, without, however, being in the least 
like the Rochester type which Miss Bronte 


brought into fashion, and which is far from 
extinct even now, after nearly thirty years 
of repetition, more or less feeble. 

Major Whyte-Melville is a bold man. He 
was bold when hS flung himself into a gladia¬ 
torial arena of the first century, and did 
rivalry with Lord Lytton’s Last Lays of 
Pompeii. He was bolder still when he 
undertook to anticipate Mr. George Smith’s 
discoveries, and to tell ns all about Queen 
Semiramis, and did not hesitate to commit 
a trifling anachronism of six hundred years 
in order to introduce a vivid episode into 
the narrative. But he has been bolder than 
ever when undertaking in Sister Louise to 
go over much of the same ground as 
Alexandre Dumas covered in the Vicomte de 
Bragelonne. Yet with the strong attrac¬ 
tion which France has for centuries exercised 
over a certain class of cultured Scottish 
gentlemen, it is not surprising that his mea- 


have done. Louis XIV. did add some 
twenty-five peerages to the original twelve, 
but never conferred that dignity on any one 
lower than a duke in rank, while many 
dukes did not attain it, but belonged to that 
class of “ dues non verifies,” on whom St. 
Simon looked with so much contempt as 
being “ une vaine et Active ecorce.” For 
dramatic purposes Major Whyte-Melville 
has thought himself at liberty to alter the 
chronology a good deal. The first flight of 
Louise de la Valliere from Court to the con¬ 
vent at Chaillot, whence Colbert brought her 
back in 1671, is represented in the story as 
taking place before her yielding to the King's 
solicitations. Actually, it took place later 
than the birth of all her children, and three 
years after Madame de Montespan had sup- 
planted her, and even it had been preceded 
by another flight to the Benedictine nuns of 
St. Cloud, in 1670. Nor is it explained that 


sure of success has been almost in proportion • Louise believed her relations with the King 


to his boldness. There is no more unequal 1 
writer. When he is at his best he is very * 
readable indeed, though he never aims high ; 
when he is at his worst one might almost as 
well take up Mr. Tupper for amusement. 1 
Sister Louise, the story of Mdme. de la 
Valliere, occupies a middle rank. It is 
fair average work for him, and some of the 
scenes are sparkling, but they are not Dumas. 
And there are many faults of local colour 
which might readily have been avoided. 
Thus Mdme. de Montespan is brought in 
very early; but, curiously enough, there 
are two mistakes made in her name. She 
was not Atlienee, which is the name of a 
thing, not of a person; but Framjoise- 
Athenais, and though she was daughter 
of the Duke of Mortemart, yet by reason of 
one of those genealogical puzzles which beset 
the reader of French memoirs, she did not 
bear in her youth the family name of 
Rochechouart-Mortemart, but was known as 
Mdlle. de Tonnay-Charente, the name of the 
castle where she was bom. Major Whyte- 
Melville does indeed know that this was one 
of her names, but scarcely seems aware that 
she was called nothing else till she married. 
And the touches of gastronomy which ap¬ 
pear in some of his books make less excu¬ 
sable the grave historical error of supposing 
that the illustrious Vatel was Louis XIV.’s 
head cook, or that he died on his sword 
because one dish of roast meat was lacking 
at the King’s table. That great martyr was 
maitre d'hotel to the Prince of Conde ; and 
though doubtless his mind had been un¬ 
hinged overnight because the roast had 
been missing, not at the King’s own table, 
but at two of the inferior ones, yet it was 
the non-arrival of the sea-fish next morning 
in due time which led him to immolate 
himself. So Mdme. de Sevigne tells Mdme. 
de Grignan in a letter from Paris of April 26, 
1671, as it is well to be accurate in momen¬ 
tous historical events. And there is the 
consolation of knowing that the fish did 
come after all, and that there was a very 
* good dinner that day. On dina tres-hien, 
are the marchioness’s own words. Another 
mistake in the book is that the writer clearly 
supposes that noblemen of the rank of the 
Marquises of Bragelonne and 'Montespan 
were Peers of France, which shows that he 
has not read his St. Simon as he ought to 


to be a profound secret, till on one and the 
same day two patents were issued creating 
her Duchess of Vaujours and legitimism!: 
her children. That is what Madame de 
Sevigne means by saying that site was 
“ ashamed of being a duchess,” and is neces¬ 
sary to make one of Major Whyte-Melvilie's 
scenes quite intelligible. The last part of the 
book, describing Madame de la Yalliere’s 
penitence, is the best written, and escapes 
the competition of Dumas, who did not deal 
much in subjects of the sort; but here there 
are two omissions also, the relation of Louise 
to her two surviving children, of whom no 
hint even occurs ; and what is a graver 
artistic fault, that of Madame de Montes- 
pan’s death three years before Madame de la 
Valliere’s, in almost as stern a penitence. 
Readers of Sister Louise will see at once that 
this fact ought not to have been passed over. 

If Mr. Gay’s binding and title-pages were 
torn away, and his book discovered in some 
library a century hence, it is more than pro¬ 
bable that critical opinion would set it down 
as one of the minor productions of Mr. 
G. P. R. James’s later manner ; not belonging 
to the historical or chivalrous romance class- 
but to the section which he devoted to tin- 
novel of society as he conceived it, with an 
inevitable bit of peripeteia at the end, to 
bring it into relation with his more imagina¬ 
tive productions. The plot of In Spde 
Fortune, which, though somewhat crudel; 
formed, is the best part of the workman¬ 
ship, is curiously liko those of some t"° 
dozen or so of Mr. James’s novels, and a 
still closer resemblance may be traced in 
long moralising passages and in the se 
speeches couched in book-language, w® 11 
take the place of conversational dialog 110 
throughout. Mr. Gay’s moral sentiments 
are as entirely unimpeachable as those o 1 - 
model, and it is auite nossible to read bis i°° 


model, and it is quite possible to read ins 
with a little judicious skipping, inclusive - 
the verses attributed to the poet-hero o 
story. But his incidents do m ° r 
easily, and he needs to remember tha ) 
fine diction is rarely used for the p ar P", 
of familiar conversation. Two or 
times in the course of his narrative ® & 

the phrase “ tabled ” to mean bring s 
subject up for discussion and imm 
settlement. But its technical import J 
the reverse, for it implies the mere y 
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acceptance and acknowledgment of a docu¬ 
ment, whose consideration is to be indefi¬ 
nitely postponed, as a milder course than 
express rejection. 

Envrging from the Chrysalis is intended 
as a narrative of the gradual development 
of a reserved and nervous lad into a sue- 
cestui author and ready-witted man of the 
world. Bnt if he did not attain a happier 
avle than that of his biographer, both his 
prosperity and his refinement must have 
stopped very far short of the degree which 
the story claims for him, for it is heavy and 
slipshod ; the characters are for the most 
|art vulgar without being amusing; and it 
is altogether lacking in humour, which, 
nevertheless, is evidently intended to bo its 
leading characteristic. It would be wiser 
for Mr. Nicholls to keep for the future to 
what he is pleased to call lieder ohne n-erter. 

Richard F. Littlkdale. 


RECENT VERSE. 


Jww* Filter. A Toem in Brown and White. 

; fruhner and Co.) There was a sort of preli- 
viary fuss about this book which seemed to in¬ 
dicate that people with access to newspapers 
vipwted it to make a hit. Apparently the hit 
ha? not been made, but one cannot say that the 
•■tjH'tation was unreasonable. Mr. Buchanan 
made good his looting on the frontier of 
popularity; and the author of Jonas Fisher has 
•id Mr. Buchanan's means of popularity hut one, 
•rad others of his own. Unhappily the oue thing 
which Mr. Buchanan has, and the author of Jonas 
T'W has not, is of some importance. Mr. 
Buchanan is, after all, a poet, a very unequal poet, 
who often mistakes excitement and sometimes 


mere pretentiousness for inspiration, but still 
» poet who dugs hotter than ho speaks, and at 
hiy best sings well. The author of Jonas 
Fh.vr is not n poet at all ; at rare intervals one 
coffirs upon a p re tty image or upon two or three 
•tarns that run smoothly, almost sweetly; but 
tie staple of the book is doggerel: there is no 
other word for it; it is written in prose by a man 
who just knows how to scan verse. Of course 
'here are real burlesque poems written in doggerel, 
where the patter of the metre helps the humour ; 
tnt Jonas Usher is not a burlesque, and the most 
Kusiug parts of it would be more amusing in 
: ,r '“ But then to write Jonas Fisher in prose 
wall have required a higher degree of cultiva¬ 
tes than the author seems to have reached, and 
s ' er ad his doeverel reads more easily than 
hut the most highly-finished prose, and the 
“.etre h as the advantage of excluding the defla¬ 
tion which disfigures Gina's Baity. Then, too, 
1 O'lh be owned that it is easier to be terse and 
‘■PWammatic in verse of any kind than in prose, 
"} ‘hr author of Jonas Fisher lias considerable 
• v '' 'hat way as well as considerable talents for 
‘-Mission, and a greater talent for coming to a 
jjj ct *han we have yet seen reason to attribute to 
Buchanan. The book purports to give the ex- 
tt 5 a shopman and city missionary, cspeci- 
! • "i 5 colloquies with a Mr. Grace, a kind-hearted, 
'Antical, half-cultivated, dyspeptic, dement:re phil- 
’“f-pist, who, to judge from internal evidence, 
certain heartrending relations with one Lady 
r “. v which, on further consideration, seemed not 
writing, or else being written not worth 
Fitting. These colloquies turn upon subjects 
h'th people like Jonas Fisher and Mr. Grace 
y fitted to discuss to much useful purpose. 
rj 1, 6tace, who, we fear, is intended for a repre- 
^ -atative of the highest modem culture, is without 
sense of intellectual proportion or historical 
Evidence. The two things that seem to excite him 
are the unhappy state of men who will 
Contract illegal marriages with their sisters-in- 


law, and the practice of some journals of trying 
writers anxious for employment with a book of 
poems to cut up. He has all Mr. Thomas Mait¬ 
land’s zeal against “ the Fleshly School,” hut he 
takes a rather prurient interest in crude and con¬ 
fused speculations upon the connexion between 
sculptured stones and the statistics of illegitimate 
births in Scotland, and theories which are not 
only crude hut demonstrably baseless about an 
esoteric doctrine of male and female deities which 
he takes to be the only thing the higher Roman 
clergy can possibly believe. But in spite of this 
nonsense, Mr. Grace describes the motives which 
take different classes of “ ’verts ” to Romo with 
considerable shrewdness, especially those that 
weigh with hard-working ladies of fashion. In 
general it may be said that if the interlocutoi-s 
were to be made to talk at all, they talk 
very much in character, and with a great 
deal of a kind of ingenuity. If there is a fault m 
the dramatic conception of the situation it is that 
Jouas is a trille too open-mindod, and draws Mr. 
Grace out with too little horror at his heresies; 
but, as Jonas explains, his ancestors were Basque 
and Mr. Grace's were Norse, which is a sufficient 
reason for deference. Perhaps the most ingenious 
single speculation is on the beauty of the dead, 
which is explained on the principle that the soul 
pulls the body out of shape as the hand pulls a 
glove. But the real merit of the book is the subtle 
wav in which it is continually suggested that 
though Mr. Grace has the best of the argument, 
Jonas Fisher has the best of the facts. 

Home Pastorals, Ballads, and Lyrics. By 
Bayard Taylor. (Boston: J. R. Osgood A Co.) 
The Home Pastorals proper, which occupy about 
a fourth of the book, are written in hexameters, 
of the simplest requirements of which metre Mr. 
Bayard Taylor seems to have hut an indistinct 
idea. Ilis third foot constantly coincides with 
the ending of a word, he thinks that any two 
syllables will make a spondee, and of the 
general harmony of his verse the following will 
give the reader quite enough notion :— 

“ Milkweed inspires Patagonian tourists, and mulleins 
are classic.” 

It is not so easy to give an idea of the subject of 
these Pastorals. Mr. Bayard Taylor goes into 
the country (apparently at various times), and 
“ moralises at large.” lie sees a naked Irishman, 
and improves him promptly, lie alludes fre¬ 
quently to his travels, and at last comes to an end 
rather piously. We will give a specimen :— 

“ Stripped of the rags of Time I see the form of my 
being 

Born of all tliatcverhns been, and haughtily reach¬ 
ing 

Forward to all that comes—yet certain this moment 
of nothing. 

****** 

Chide or condemn as yo may, the truant and mu¬ 
tinous spirit 

Turns on itself, and forces release from its holiest 
habit; 

Soars where the sun is sprinkled in cold illimited 
darkness. 

Peoples the spheres with far diviner forms of ex¬ 
istence, 

Questions, conjectures at will; for Earth and its 
creeds aro forgotten.” 

Ballads and Lyrics are, in one respect, rather more 
satisfactory than Home Pastorals, in that it is 
often possible to discover their import with a fair 
amount of labour and luck. It is also a possible, 
and indeed an unavoidable, discovery that Mr. 
Bayard Taylor has evidently bestowed on the 
poets (his brother-poets, we suppose ho would 
say) of England and America a careful and not 
int'ructuous perusal. The already mentioned de¬ 
scant upon the naked Irishman would assuredly 
never have been written but for certain passages 
in Leaves of Grass. And we must take leave to 
doubt whether “ The Old Pennsylvania Farmer” 
does not owe His existence to a certain Lincoln¬ 
shire prototype; whether “ In My Vineyard ” has 


not to pay copyright to “Amphion; ” and whether 
“ Iris ” would not do well to announce herself as 
a bastard of the “Cloud.” Further we think 
that “ Implora Pace ” might as well acknowledge 
indebtedness to part of Mr. Arnold's “Switzerland,” 
and that “ Run Wild” exhibits signs of something 
more than admiration of the “ Haunted House.” 
I inally, “ Canopus ” shows, if it shows nothing 
else, that Mr. Taylor is a diligent and appreciative 
student of the “ Dream of Fair Women.” That 
these likenesses do not exist in our imagination, 
any qualified student of poetry will perceive as 
soon as he opens the book, and we cannot help 
thinking that it is a pity. The pity is all the more 
pitiful because Mr. Taylor, with many shortcomings 
(what on earth made him rhyme “ weather ” with 
“ether,” and commit the horrible atrocity of 
making the second syllable of adytum long ?), has 
certain mechanical capabilities about him, and is 
by no means inorganic, as the following extracts 
will show:— 

“The Gtests of Niout. 

“ I rido in a gloomy land, 

I travel a ghostly shore; 

Shadows on cither hand, 

Darkness behind and before; 

Veils of the summer night 
Dusking the woods I know ; 

A whisper haunts the height, 

And tiie rivulet croons below. 

* * * * 

“ But tho Night, like Agrippa's glass. 

Now as I question it clears ; 

Over its vacancy pass 

The shapes of the crowded years ; 

Meanest, and most, august, 

Hated or loved, I see 

The dead that have long been dust; 

The living, so dead to me ! 

* ' * * * 

I have loved—I love 1 Behold 
How tho steady pictures riso! 

Ami tho shadows are piereod with gold 
From the stars of immortal eyes. 

“Nearest or most remote, 

But dearest, hath none delayed ; 

And tho spirits of kisses float. 

O'er the lips tlmt never fade. 

The Night each guest denies 
Of the hand or haughty brain, 

But tho loves that wore arise, 

And the loves that aro remain.” 

It is indeed a pity that an instrument of such ex¬ 
cellent tone and range should not he at disposal 
of a truer artist, and should not discourse more 
original music. 

Mrs. Margaret J. Preston’s Cartoons is a 
hook of poems, of which many are rather flagrant 
imitations of Browning, while all show great 
facility in the mechanical part of verse-making. 
About a third of the hook is taken up with dra¬ 
matic scenes in the lives of different painters, 
modelled after Browning’s “ Andrea del Sarto,” 
and other 'pieces of the same sort; then follow 
many examples of similar treatment of mediaeval 
leironds. “ The Cartoons from the Life of To¬ 
day ” is the title of the last division. These are of 
various degrees of merit, but all are smoothly- 
written, and belong to a very fair order of maga¬ 
zine-poetry. 

Another American volume of verse is Mr. 
George P.Lalhrop’s Rose and Eoof-Tree (TriibnerJ. 
The poems are not of equal merit, although in all is 
to be noticed a certain care in the use of words, 
which at times gives one the impression of refine¬ 
ment, while occasionally it seems forced and makes 
the verses appear over-elalrorate and artificial. 
•Thus, too, the use of such words as “ blowth ” and 
“ strengthy’’ does not add to the naturalness of a 
poem. Perhaps as good as any are the pieces 
called “ The Song-Sparrow ” and “ The Silent 
Tide ; ” hut all are more noticeable for graceful¬ 
ness than for strength. The volume contains an 
illustration by Mr. John La Farge. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs. Macmillan lnvi in tha press a book 
on Peru, “ being Incidents of Travel anil Explora¬ 
tion in the Land of the Incas. By E. G. Squiers, 
late U.S. Commissioner to Peru.” It will be 
illustrated with about .‘509 woodcuts. 

Captain J. Buchan Telfer has just completed 
hie volume of travels in tha territories of the 
Kouban, of Gouria, Georgia, Armenia, Ossety, 
Imeritia, Swannety, and Mingrelia, and Messrs. 
Henry S. King & Oo. have the manuscript in 
hand for early publication. It will be illustrated 
with maps and wood engravings from original 
drawings by the author, and contains useful hints 
to travellers in countries little known, together 
with brief historical notices and remarks on the 
present manners of the people. 

The February number of the Law Magazine 
and Review will contain an article bv Sir Travers 
Twiss, Q.C., on “ The Exterritoriality of Public 
Ships of War in Foreign Waters.” 

Mr. Quaritch has in the pre33, among the 
Dunecht Observatory publications, A Summitry of 
F. G. W. von Struve's Double Star Work, comprising 
all the stars in the “ Mensurae Micrometricae ” and 
the “ Dorpat Observations,” with the places of the 
stars brought up to 1875. 

The article “Among the Prophets” in the 
current number of the British Quarterly Review 
is from the pen of Professor E. Id. Palmer. 

Mrs. Elliot's novel, The Italians, has been 
translated into Italian by Claudio Casorati, and 
published by Messrs. Treves, of Milan. 

Mr. Charles Kent has just completed for pub¬ 
lication the first volume of Lord Lytton's Dramatic 
Works for the Knebworth edition now being 
issued by Messrs. Routledge. Some delav has 
been occasioned by the discovery of a wholly un¬ 
published play of Lord Lytton's which Mr. Kent 
will have the honour of thus posthumously pub¬ 
lishing. It is expected to appear in February. 
The same publishers will issue immediately 
Pausanias the Spartan, an unfinished historical 
romance by the late Lord Lvtton, edited, with a 
preface, by his son, the new Viceroy of India. 

Messrs. Henry S. King and Co. are preparing 
for publication a volume entitled The Art of 
Furnishing, from the pen of an anonymous writer 
who is thoroughly acquainted with the subject. 
The book is a popular treatise on the principles of 
furnishing, intended to be to some extent a guide 
and basis of action to the many who are dimly 
conscious that a house may be made or marred in 
its interior fittings and arrangements, and who 
would be glad to obtain some definite rules of 
proceeding based on the laws of common-sense 
requirement and picturesque effect. 

Mb. Henry Kingsley's romance, “ The 
Grange Garden,” which has been running as a 
serial through the St. James's Magazine, will be 
published by Messrs. Chatto and Windus in two 
volumes. It is nearly ready. 

The catalogue of the collection of Hebrew 
MSS., in the University Library at Cambridge 
may very shortly be expected.’ Dr. Schiller- 
Szinessy has accompanied it with very full de¬ 
scriptions of the contents of the MSS. 

A monograph on Royer Williams and his Re¬ 
lations to the Puritans, tyr., from the pen of the 
Itev. llenrv Martvn Dexter, will shortly ap¬ 
pear at Boston, U.s! 

Among forthcoming poems are Otho's Death 
Wager, a Dark Page of History Illuminated , an 
historical play by Mr. Henry Spicer, who is well 
known as the author of several other dramatic 
works: and a volume of poems bv Mr. E. A. G. 
Holmes, H.M. Inspector of Schools. Both will 
be published by Messrs. Henry S. King & Co. 

Mr. G. A. Simcox is engaged on a work upon 
the present state of the religious question. It will 


deal with the methods in which people do form 
their judgment on such subjects, and with the 
farther problem, what dilference, if any, they may 
be hopefully asked to make in these methods, with 
especial reference to the doctrines of Father New¬ 
man. An attempt will be made to ascertain the 
meaning and limits of moral responsibility: also 
to ascertain the knowledge and need which average 
people have or may have in this life of the Most 
High. The centre of the book will be an enquiry 
into the Life and Work of Jesus Christ, preceded 
by an attempt to resume the meagre results of 
what is called the Criticism of the Gospels. This 
will be followed by a discussion of the authority 
of the Ideal Church and of the claims of dif¬ 
ferent Christian communities to speak in its 
name. Special chapters will deal with the 
questions about Prayer, Providence, Miracles, 
Inspiration, now pending between those who are 
guided by the best experience of the bast moments 
of the best men, and those who are guided by their 
own experience of every day. The general rela¬ 
tions of nature and grace will be discussed with 
especial reference to asceticism and the com¬ 
munion of saints. The book will conclude with 
reflections on the four last things—Death (and 
Immortality), Judgment, Heaven, and Hell. Its 
purpose will be not to establish or abolish received 
opiuions, but to enable serious people to ask them¬ 
selves intelligently whether they intend to obey 
the best people they know, or the best people they 
know of, and what either course involves and pro¬ 
mises, or whether they consider it as well to re¬ 
nounce all consistent intentions, and think it the 
best use to make of such judgment and strength 
as they have to keep as near as they can to the 
centre of the current on which they are content to 
be carried along. 

A translation of the Bhagavadgita into 
English blank verse, by a native of India, is a 
strange combination. The translator is Kashinath 
Trimbak Telang, M.A., LL.B., sometime Follow 
of Elphinstone College, now advocate at the High 
Court, Bombay. The translation is carefully made, 
and follows chiefly the interpretation of native com¬ 
mentators. Still more important, however, than 
the translation is an introductory essay in which 
the originality and antiquity of the Bhagavadgita 
are vindicated against European sceptics. This 
essay reflects high credit on the knowledge and 
acumen of the writer, though he seems occa¬ 
sionally to have misapprehended the line of argu¬ 
ment adopted by the European scholars whom he 
criticis93. 


the magazine will consist of essays on non-reli¬ 
gious subjects “ suitable for family reading.” L 
politics it will bs Liberal-Conservative, and in 
church matters “ will support the existing re¬ 
lations between Church and State.” There are 
some good names among the contributors. 

Dr. Holland's Sevenoaks is being dramatised 
by the author and Miss Gilder for Mr. John T. 
Raymond, the distinguished American comedian, 
who will play the part of “ Jim Fenton.” The 
storv is very dramatic, and the role of the back¬ 
woodsman peculiarly suited to Mr. Raymond'} 
talents, although entirely different from “Col. 
Sellers,” his great part. 

Miss IIesba Stretton Is writing a work deal¬ 
ing with the perils and dangers of those “ that so 
down to the sea in ships.” It is entitled The 
Crew of the Dolphin, and is appearing in the 
new publication entitled Hand in Hand. Messrs. 
Henry S. King and Oo. will shortly issue it as a 
separate volume. 

Mr. J. Surtees Phillpott, formerly one of 
the masters of Rugby, and now head-master of 
the Bedford Grammar School, has in the press 
and nearly ready for issue, a second edition of his 
school-text of Shakspere's Tempest, with an in¬ 
troduction and notes. 

M. Alphonse Derenne (52 Boulevard Saint 
Michel, Paris) has just issued the first number of 
a monthly review, La Republique des Ltitru, 
under the editorship of the young post Oatulle 
Meudes, whose chief collaborators are Leconte do 
Lisle, Flaubert, Leon Oludel, Dierx Stephans 
Mallarmd, and Henri Laujol. Foreign authors 
of distinction are invited to contribute, and the 
first number contains a charming poem by Mr. 
Swinburne. 

The Portuguese Government bas just acquired 
the valuable collection of manuscripts of the 
Count Laurenfo. These documents all relate 
to the ancient history of the country. Among 
them are autograph letters of celebrated histone 
persons, such as Don Juan de Castro, Viceroy of 
the Portuguese Indies, Jeronimo Osorio, caded 
the Cicero of Portugal, Alvaro de Castro, who 
fought the Moors under Ferdinand III., Stephen 
son of Vasco de Gama, like his father a great 
navigator, and governor of the Portuguese Indies. 
The collection has been sold at a low valuation, as 
the proprietor preferred its remaining in his own 
country to its passing into the bauds of strangers. 
The British Museum was very anxious to pose:! 
the collection. 


Lambert van Kakerken has published a 
Dutch translation of Prof. Mix Mciller's address 
“On National Education as a National Duty,” de¬ 
livered at Manchester last October, and printed in 
the Contemporary Review of December. The 
title in Dutch is “Eeue Rede over Nationale 
Edueatie beschouwd als Natioinlo Plicht.” In a 
preface the translator appeals to his own nation 
to make the greatest sacrifices for carrying out a 
system of nation il, free, and compulsory educa¬ 
tion. 

The Bushman studies so zealously prosecuted 
bv Dr. Blee.lv during the last years of his life 
have not been interrupted by his death. At the 
present moment .Miss Lloyd, his sister-in-law, is 
busily engaged in gaining as much information as 
possible from a Bushman, the son of a famous 
sorceress, who remembers many tales told him by 
his mother. She has also heard again from the 
farmer with whom old Jantze (Dr. Bleak’s old 
Bushman teacher) is staying, and he has promised 
to 3end the old man, and, if possible, his still 
older wife, by the first opportunity. 


The Rev. Charles Vovsey is going to edit a 
new periodical called the Luayham Magazine, the 
first number of which is to come out in March. 
The main object of the Magazine is stated to he 
“ to advocate the principles of true religion amid 
the decav of traditional beliefs : ” but the bulk of 


The third centenary of the Meister-Singer. 
II:tus Sachs, was celebrated with great enthusiasm 
on January 20 at Nuruberg. 

The German Orthographic Conference final') 
closed its session at Berlin on the loth of this 


month, after having held eleven meetings. 


The 


complete resume of its deliberations will short r 
be made public, and it is understood that the com¬ 
mittee, which is composed of the directors of some 
of the leading German civil and military educa¬ 
tional establishments, as well as of several writers 
on language, and which owed its appointment ^ 
the special suggestion of the Minister for the 
tenor, Dr. Falk, will, by the direction ot the 1 " 
ter, forward reports of its proceedings to 
other German Governments, in the hope of e ei 
ing some arrangement, to secure a fixed system o 
orthography for all public and official docuiuen • 
and for the hooks to be used in the education 1 
the young throughout Germany. From wun 
transpired of the labours of the commit! 1 «. 

adherence to phone. L 


would appear that a closer i—- . iu . 

principles has been aimed at, as well as the t- _ 
sion of all letters not absolutely ueeessaiv o , „ 
sound of words, as, for instance, the Carman ^ ^ 
before other consonants in the middle o ■ ^ 
words, and tha “th" which appear 9 0 f 

unconditional extermination from the Cer 
the futjare. 
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Thi January number of the Journal des Ecano- 
which has come out very late in the month, 
foataius an opportune article by the well-known 
F^uch economist and publicist, M. A. de J? ont- 
nertui*’ on the English land question, which .Lord 
SUr and Mr. Bright, from opposite quarters, 
A Vt ' re?u?citated from a dormant state, Lord 
jtj(,r having for once disobeyed the maxim 
ptf'e non moeere. The Journal also contains an 
article bv M. Maurice Block on “ Recent Economic 
Publications in Foreign Countries,” -which is 
creditable to its author for the extensive reading 
„f German literature which it displays, but is 
hanilv fair to that much misrepresented school of 
Gorman economists, the so-called “ C atheder- 
•ocialisten." 

The Original Series Texts of the Early English 
Text Society for 1876 will he chosen from—-62. The 
Early English Version of the Cursor Mundi, in four 
texts, edited by the Rev. R. Morris, M.A., LL.D. 
Part III., 15 s. (Ready.) Francis Thgnncs Em - 
Vrj ms and Epigrams, 1600, from the Marquis of 
ElWmere’s unique MS., edited by F. J. 1 uruivall, 
M.A. (In the press.) Notes on Piers Plowman, 
bx the Kev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. Part 1. (In 
lie press.) The BliekUny Homilies, edited from 
the Marquis of fjothian’s Anglo-Saxon MS. 
of 071 a.d., by the Rev. It. Morris, LL.D. Part 
U. (In the press.) The Lay Folks Muss-Book, 
four texts, edited from the MSS. by the Rev. 
I. F. Simmons, Canon of York. (In the press.) 
Bt Domes Baege (Bede’s I)c Die Judicii) and 
other short Anglo-Saxon pieces, edited from the 
unique MS. by the Rev. J. Rawson Lumby, B.D. 
(la the press.) Palladius on Husbandne, englisht 
lab IDO a.d.), edited from the unique MS. in 
Colchester Castle, by the Rev. Barton Lodge, 
M.A. P&rt II. (In the press.) Merlin-. Part 
E\.. containing preface, index, and glossary. 
Edited by II. B. AVheatley, Esq. The Extra 
Series Texts for 1876 will be chosen from —The 
Boimnet if Guy of Warwick, edited by Professor 
J. Zupita, Ph.D. Part II. (Text all printed.) 
Barkntri Bnu-e, Part III., edited from the MSS, 
and the earliest printed edition, by the Rev. 
M. IF. Skeat, M.A. (At press.) Early English 
Prmmiatim, with especial reference to Shalcspere 
oif Chaucer, by A. J. Ellis, Esq., F.R.S., Part 
L An Alliterative Romance of Alexander, re- 
ydited from the unique MS. by the Rev. W. W. 
hie.it, M.A. The reprint in 1876 will be at 
least—21. The Romance of Merlin, about 1440, 
edited by H. B. Wheatley. Part II. 

Mr. Bentley will publish immediately the 
conclusion of Lord Palmerston’s Life. It is known 
’• IJ omtain some interesting details relating to the 
" M P ietat. It will be in two volumes octavo, and 
"til contain two portraits, one taken about ten 
; ears before his death, and the other the last one 
taken, which will he given from the photograph 
by the autotypo process. 

Me Ftrstvall will give a course of six lec- 
turc-s on Shakspere, at Bedford, between Febru- 
W 7 and Easter. 

Tm; death is announced of the young Italian 
yet. Emilio Praga, who made so sudden and so 
*dl-deserved a success in 1804 by his volume of 
fvofcie. He was, however, very unfortunate in 
u ‘ private life, and after producing another beau- 
- D j‘- but extremely mournful, volume of lyrics, 

, *d Penombrt, he fell into ill-health and depres- 
n.and has at last died in his thirtieth year. 

! t-"do says that not a single ray of light broke 
through the darkness of his last days, and hints 
\ l * racre tragical issue still. It is strange that 
w bistory of Ohatterton and of Keats can be re¬ 
puted in these days of ours. 

. Tut Italian poet-laureate, Giovanni Prati, has 
■ :Ui published a stout volume of no less than 658 
’■‘Mt'ts, which he entitles Pstche. Long ago he 
-tctiyed the doubtfully complimentary title of 
• Ij" 1 f'fondo tra i poeti italiani, hut this feat 
1 a most unparalleled in the history of literature. 


Ol! ITU Aliy. 

Allen. James Baylis, at Rochester Square, January 11, aged 
seventy-three. [Landscape Engraver.] 

GrA.STlNKAU, li.,at Camberwell, January 17, aged eighty-four. 
[Oldest surviving Member of the Society of Paiuters iu 
Water Colours.] 

Harvey, Sir George, at Edinburgh, January 22. [Pre3iUentof 
the Royal Scottish Academy.] 

Scropk, G. Poulett, F.R.S., at Cobham, January 19, aged 
seventy-eight. [Author of, a Life of Lord Sydenham; Con¬ 
sideration* on Volcanoes; and Tin: Geology and Extinct Vol¬ 
canoes of Central Franc?.] 


THE TENNESSEE PYGMIES. 

Smithsonian Institution, Washington : January 4. 

Since quite an early period of the history of 
the United Statps, reports of the former existence 
of a race of pygmies in different parts of the 
country have prevailed and been periodically re¬ 
vived. A recent revival of the tradition has 
given rise to much speculation and a number of 
dogmatic statements, and reports of the existence 
of a pygmy race in Tennessee have been reprinted 
from American papers into European. 

The Smithsonian Institution lias recently taken 
means to ascertain what foundation there might 
he for the current statements. For this purpose 
it despatched a young man to a portion of the 
State of Tennessee where recent diggings have 
unearthed the remains which have given origin 
anew to the recent reports. 

These excavations were made in Sparta, "White 
Co., Tenn., and the agent of the Institution was 
employed there six days. Sparta is situated about 
one hundred miles from Nashville, to the south¬ 
east, in the spurs of the Cumberland mountains. 
The former existence of the pygmies, or “ Little 
Folks,” as they are called, is firmly believed in 
that place. Within the last ten years it was re¬ 
ported that at least three hundred bodies had been 
ploughed up in the county. Notwithstanding 
this fact, however, the agent sent for the pur¬ 
pose procured very few skeletal remains, all 
collected not filling more than a small box. 
The fragments thus sent proved on examination 
to he in no way abnormal, and corresponded 
with, nnd were evidently, the remains of two 
young children between three and four years old. 

There were three petrous bones, with parts of 
the mastoid and squamous portions, tolerably well 
preserved, fragments of the occipitals, frontals, 
and sphenoids, four parietals, and the upper and 
lower maxillaries of both skeletons nearly entire, 
and with nearly all the deciduous and rudimentary 
permanent teeth either in place or scattered among 
the fragments. There were also numerous frag¬ 
ments of vertebrae, ribs, and long and flat bones. 
The teeth, on comparison by I)r. Otis, of the 
Army Medical Museum, corresponded very well 
with children of 42 and -15 months old. The long 
bones of the upper and lower extremities also in¬ 
dicated a corresponding age. There was in fact 
nothing to suggest arrested or abnormal develop¬ 
ment. 

With the human remains forwarded were two 
incisor teeth of the beaver, the costal segments of 
a turtle, some rough pottery, aud broken valves of 
unios. These suggest the ordinary Indian sepul¬ 
ture. 

The want of success of the agent was deplorable, 
inasmuch as not enough was obtained to indicate 
whether the locality in question was a burial- 
place for young children, as has been suggested, 
or whether the occurrence of these alone may 
not have been a simple coincidence. On the 
other hand, the small receptacles iu which the 
hones have been found may have been simply for 
the reception of the skeletons in a contracted 
posture, or after they had been disarticulated. 
There can, however, bo no doubt that the belief 
in the existence of the pygmies has grown out of 
the consideration of the size of the graves rather 
than of their contents. These graves are quite 
uniform in size, and are each nearly two feet in 
length by about fourteen inches in width, nnd 
from twelve to sixteen in depth. The Smith¬ 


sonian employe measured exactly the graves 
from which the remains sent to the Institution 
were taken, and found one to be 214 inches long, 
14) wide, and 12 deep : and the other 22 inches 
in length, 144 wide, and 124 deep. These were 
covered by slabs. The rocks of which the graves 
are formed are sandstone, which is said not to be 
found in the bottom land, but to have been 
obtained from the tops of the mountains. 

The graves generally are quite superficial, the 
covering slabs being often not more than four or 
five inches below the surface of the ground. 
Their presence, however, is not indicated at the 
surface, and the graves are only detected by exca¬ 
vation. The farmer not unfroquentlv runs across 
thorn with his plough on newly cultivated land, 
and on account of their being an obstruction they 
have been mostly pulled down. 

One of the earliest, if not the earliest notice of the 
existence of pygmy gravesin Tennessee may be found 
in John Haywood’s Natural and Aboriginal History 
of Tennessee, published at Nashville iu 1823 (pp. 
200-206, 360-301), and reference is made therein 
to the same place in which the recent excavations 
were made. “Certain small tombs,and skeletons 
in them,” says Haywood, “ having been dis¬ 
covered a few miles fro to Sparta, in the county of 
AVhite, and a publication having been made con¬ 
cerning them in the Nashrille Whig of June, 1820, 
Mr. Lane, from whom the information first came, 
was written to; all his feelings were alive, and all 
his exertions were roused.’’ The result was that 
excavations were made aud several skeletons 
found. The remains found were submitted to 
medical men at Nashville, nnd various opinions 
were entertained respecting the maturity or in¬ 
fancy of the small skeletons; hut the prevailing 
opinion was, says the author, that the skeletons 
belonged to adult persons. This may have been 
the case with regard to the others; but there can 
he no question of the immaturity of the frag¬ 
ments sent to the Smithsonian Institution. 

Theo. Gill. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE PALAEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Cambridge : January 24, 1876, 
With reference to the notice of the Oriental 
Series of Facsimiles of Ancient MSS. in the last 
number of the Academy, p. 76,1 may, perhaps, 
as editor, be allowed to observe that neither I nor 
my coadjutors are to be blamed for the shortness 
of most of the descriptions. 'Photography and 
oriental printing are expensive; and how much 
we could afford to give was simply a question of 
arithmetical calculation. With a list of only 
160 subscribers (more than half of whom are 
foreigners), the utmost brevity was the order of 
the day. When the number of subscribers 
amounts to 200, IJ shall, I hope, be able to give 
fuller descriptions, and perhaps a few more plates. 

W t m. Wright. 


thing, of Luther's Parents ), and what seems to 
certain readers the poem of deepest charm and 
fullest delight of pathos and melody ever written 
even by Mr. Tennyson ; since recast into new form 
and refreshed with new beauty to fit it for reap¬ 
pearance among the crowning passages of Maud. 

A. C. Swinburne. 


SIR HENRY TAYLORS LYRICS. 

Holnnvood, Henley-on-Thames : Jan. 22,1876. 

I trust it may not lie thought an officious in¬ 
trusion on foreign and private ground if I take 
leave to enter a protest against the sentence passed 
in an article of the Academy this morning on the 
lyrical work of a living poet who has long since 
taken his undisputed place among English classics. 
I have certainly no right which is not shared by 
every admirer—in other words, by every student— 
of his writings, to thrust myself forward as it 
were in defence of what undoubtedly needs no 
defence of mine; but as the reviewer from 
whose verdict on this point I dissent has 
done me the honour to cite a previous expres¬ 
sion of my judgment as to the dominant quality 
of the author's genius, I may perhaps take this 
as an excuse for offering myself as spokesman 
for the many who would probably appeal against 
a criticism which finds the songs and lyrical 
passages in the plays of Sir Henry Taylor 
“ astonishingly hard and dry.” To me it seems 
that several of these are fitter to excite astonish¬ 
ment at the sweet and simple perfection which 
relieves by such brief and quiet interludes the 
masculine majesty of the main work. In Edwin 
the Fair the ballad-song and the battle-song of the 
gleewoman—“ lie stood on a rock,” and “ By 
WellesbourneandCharlecote Ford ”—have always 
struck me as excellent examples of their several 
styles; the latter especially as a model of plain 
yet perfect finish and force. The song in A 
Sicilian Summer which begins, “ Love slept upon 
the lone hillside,” has no fault but the misfor¬ 
tune of recalling a cadence of Keats’s immortal and 
incomparable ballad, La Belle Dame sans Mend, 
with its echo of the words “On the cold hill’s 
side.” Of the songs in Philip van Artevelde, one 
at least is generally and justly classed among 
the most precious things of its kind; that last 
half smiling sigh of weary speech whose meaning 
will never be out of date, but fresh always as the 
light sad music of the words— 

“ Quoth tonguo of neither maid nor wife 
To heart of neither wife nor maid.” 

In all the work of writers belonging to the 
same school—for I presume that both poets may 
not improperly bo reckoned as in a certain sense 
fellow-disciples of.the same great teacher, Words¬ 
worth—I know of no lyric to be matched against 
this for charm and sweetness, except that of Mr. 
Aubrey do Vere’s, pitched in so different a key, 
which is the one lyrical poem in our language not 
written by Shelley yet possible and even likely 
to be taken for Shelley's by a perfect judge anil 
faithful student of the supreme lyric poet of 
England— 

“ When I was young I said to sorrow. 

Come, and I will play with thee; ” 
a poem first published in that fortunate volume 
of miscellaneous verse printed for a charitable 
purpose which contained also, among other costly 
offerings, some of Landor's subtlest and strongest 
dramatic work (the marvellous study, for one 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER AND THE “BRITISH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW.” 


January 18, 1876. 

If in my paper on Mr. Spencer's Sociology in 
the current number of the British Quarterly 
Review I have given just ground for “a seriously 
wrong impression,” it would be to me a matter of 
deep regret. I was far from intending it at the 
time, nor do I perceive it now. I might have 
been less able to acquit myself had I ventured— 
as Mr. Spencer appears to expect of all his readers 
and critics—to take his words, not as I found 
them, but with an “allowance,” without some 
clearer indication than I have observed of the 
direction and extent of allowance desired by the 
author. Mr. Spencer may havo hoped, while 
authorising the continued issue of a book, to pre¬ 
vent criticism by the intimation that it “ must 
not be taken ns a literal expression of his present 
views; ” he can hardly have expected that a 
reader or reviewer could therefrom divine what 
his present views are. 

The article in the Review consists of two parts: 
1. A short account in a connected form of the 
leading points in Mr. Spencer's scheme, as a 
scheme ; 2. Some critical remarks on Mr. Spencer's 
method and general characteristics. 

In giving an account of the system I naturally 
thought I was presenting it at its best by taking 
the most connected and coherent statement of it. 
Mr. Spencer's later writings, in some of which he 
says changes of opinion are implied —though 
the exact nature and scope of the implied 
changes are not very obvious—I referred to, 
but advisedly set aside, as giving too partial 
and disjointed views for an articulated pre¬ 
sentation of the subject. While falling back, 
however, on the earlier work, as being, “ so far as 
it goes,” more complete and systematic, I dis¬ 
tinctly warned my readers that it was published 
more than twenty years ago, and that Mr. Spencer 
“has not yet fully developed” his sociology in 
connexion with his general philosophy of evolu¬ 
tion. That the theory had “ undergone in his 
mind considerable further development and some 
accompanying modifications,” so long as such de¬ 
velopment and modifications remained in his mind, 
the fact, I need hardly sav, was not available for 
my purpose; while the other fact, that Mr. Spencer 
imported, from time to time, supplies of the 
American reprint, surely warranted me in con¬ 
cluding that in the main and on the whole it was 
still the best representation of his theory. 

Against a criticism of the details of doctrine I 
might have seen a sufficient reason in Mr. Spencer’s 
“prefatory caution.” But my paper, as is ex¬ 
plicitly stated ip it, is not a minute examination 
“ either of Mr. Spencer's principles or of his con¬ 
clusions,” but deals only with the method he em¬ 
ploys and the general characteristics he exhibits. 
These, I submit, are radical and pervading, and 
cannot bo changed without changing the whole 
thing. No hint of changes, so far as I am aware, 
has ever been given that could be supposed to 
cover anything so essential as a method, and so 
diffused and prevalent as general characteristics of 
treatment. With all deference, I am still unable 
to see that the features on which I commented 
can be affected by any “ modifications ” short of 
a substantially new scheme worked out in a 
thoroughly different manner. If it is a change so 
fundamental and complete that is contemplated, 
is not Mr. Spencer's continued supply of Social 
Statics more calculated to gouvey “ a seriously 
wrong impression ” than my public examination 
of its character and contents ? If it is only sub¬ 


ordinate “modifications” that are intended, [ 
anticipate that any strictures will retain whatever 
relevancy they may have. 

Mr. Spencer's anxiety seems to be about t 
statement of his present opinions on sociological 
questions. My concern was to sketch in outline 
the system of sociology to which the most dis¬ 
tinguished student and teacher of the science ia 
this country has given the weight and authority 
of his name. 

The Author of the Article on Herbert 
Spencer's Sociology in the British 
Quarterly Review. 


MR. SWINBURNE AND MR. SPEDDING—SEAS- 
spere’s “HENRY VIII.” 


3 St. George's Square, N.W. : January 16, IS7S. 

Mr. Swinburne must not lay the flattering unc¬ 
tion to his soul that he has done his sum. “ Take 
0 from 3, and 2 remains ; ’’ or “ take 1 from 4, 
and 2 remains ” is really not doing a sum. Mr. 
Swinburne asserted that in Henry VIII.. by 
which he evidently meant that part of Henry 
VIII. which Mr. Spedding and I his disciple 
assign to Fletcher, “ We do not find the triple 
terminations so peculiarly and notably dear to that 
poet.” 

I produced twenty-three such terminations [and 
thirty-three occurrences of them), and among 
these, such words as secretary, Ban\ister, BuA- 
inyham, cere\mony, Can\t erhury, which by no 
legerdemain can be made dissyllables at the end 
of a line; and yet Mr. Swinburne assumes that 
he has so made them, and that I, not he. ha; 
shown “a glaring misconception of quantity," 
just because some of tlieSe triple endings are of 
course occasionally, and mainly exceptionally, used 
as equivalents of 2-syllables in the middle of lines 
where the voice is not free. 

Again he says, as to other of my examples:— 

“ The words emperor , pitying, Christians, ig¬ 
norance, difference, Katherine, murmvrere. virtneus. 
and slavery, have been reckoned in verse as dis¬ 
syllables. and the word notorious as a trisyllable, at 
least from the time of Spenser; every poet, thenani 
since, who violates this rule, must do so in defiance 
of an established law of metre, for the sake of filin' 
especial and exceptional effect." 

This sweeping assertion of his I cannot imagine 
any man in his senses accepting without evidence. 
And I therefore proceed to test its value by 
quoting all Shakspcre's metrical uses of one ot 
Mr. Swinburne's chosen words, ignorance , arranging 
in separate classes its employment as a 3-syllab.c 
and a 2-syllable word:— 

23 or 24 times as a 3-syllable— 

Were my I lord so I his ig\norance | were * ls; - 
L. L. L. II. 102. 

When now | his knowledge must | prove 
ance. ih. 103. , 

Let me | not burst | in ig\norance | but tell. H' 1 - 1 *- 
I. iv. 46. 

And heav|y ij\aorancc j aloft | to flv. Sons. A 
14. 

O thou | monster \Ignor\ance | how de|formed |do* 
thou | look. L. L. L. IV. ii. 24. , 

And dull | unfeeling bar|ren ig\n<rrunct. BA.- 
I. iii. 168. 

O I | am ig\noraucc | itself | in this. 1 Hen. 1- 

i. 213. , v 

O gross I and mis|era[blo iy\norance. 2 Hen . |J . 

ii. 178 (a Cade scone). . 

Interprets for my poor ignorance. Timon. 

As high | as learnjing my | rude ig\norance. 80' 1 1 
78.1.14. | 

Of youth | and ig\norance \ | both my I rf v '’"- 1 
and hate (6-measuros). All's If ill. II- »'• ' . 

Then vail | your ig\nora,nce \ | if none | a 


Coriol. III. i. 98. 


Hea¬ 


ls set | afire | by thino | own ig\norance. 

and Jul. III. 133. ... 

I'll be | your foil | Laorjtes: in | mino ig\ H 
Hand. V. ii. 266. . . 

(and make | your wan|tonness I your 
[printed as proso]). Haml . IH. i. 152. 
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.And that | you come | to rep|rchond | my ig\nor- 
aace. Ric. 3. III. vii. 113. 

That errs | in ig\norance | and not | in cun|ning. 
Othei. ILL iii. 49. 

Thrust my I sharp wit | quits through | my ig\nor- 
aet. L. L. L. V. ii. 398. 

Inner | than sleep, | fonder | than ig\norance. 
Troikit, I. i. 10. 

Oi gen | ora I ig\norance | it must | omit. Corid. III. 
i. 146. 

Voor ig\norance | which finds | not till | it feels. 
Corid. III. iii. 129. 

Are mock’d | for val|iant ig\norance. Coriol.1V. 
yi. 104. 

As ignorance | made drunk. | But yet, ] I say. 
Cjthd. III. iii. 408. 

With ver|y ig\norancc; | we've kiss’d | away. 
Ant. $ Cl. Iii. x. 7. 

(The rhythm of all the prose passages also re- 
quires ignorance to be three syllables.) 

Four times as equivalent to a 2-syllable:— 

With barjbarous ig\norance, and | deny | his youth. 
John. IV. ii. 59. 

And seeling ig\norancc is | the curse | of God. 

2 Ren. 6. IV. vii. 78 (Cade scene). 

A cell] of ig\norance : travelling | a-bod. Cymb. 

III. iii. 33. ' ‘ 

It was | great ig\norance, Gloucester's eyes | beiug 
ont. Lear, iV. v. 9. 

I now add all Milton's uses of the word in his 
potma, and need not say that in all, ignorance has 
three full syllables: 

Bjio>»ra,tcc?| is thatjtheir hap|py stato. Par. 
L. IV. 5, 19. 

Voder | this ig\norance | of good | and ev|il. 
LX. 774. 

in io|a orance: | thou ope|nest Wis|dom’s way. 
IX.809. 

Theogh so | esteem'd j by shal|loiv ig\norance. 
0/ma, 514. 

Tow with Shakspere using ignorance as a tri¬ 
syllable five or six times—say even two or three 
times—«often as he uses it as a dissyllable, with 
Milton nan? it always as a trisyllable, what man, 
wciMn, or child can bring hivnself or herself to 
Mitre that they so used it “ in defiance of an 
established law of metre," or that the assertion 
that tier did so is worth one straw ? Is it not 
plain Hat Mr. Swinburne's statement was made 
twin “ear," from impression oaly, and not from 
a careful examination of the facts of the case? 

Of course we all know that from Chaucer's time, 
and before, poets cut a syllable out of many words 
whenever it suited them so to do, and that this 
custom applied to many of the words used as 
tuple endings in Shakspere's time—notably those 
in ,™; but this custom did not hold at the ends 
0! lues. And, further, the licence of putting 
three syllables into a measure, still preserving the 
word as a trisyllable, though metrically equivalent 
to a dissyllable, has been allowed in English poetry 
boo very early times. I submit, then, that I 
bus shown that my statements as to the triple 
aiinsrs are to he trusted, aud Mr. Swinburne’s 
m>- not. 

-• Mr. Swinburne, who hints at my having 
" aiJ lack of confidence,” must recollect that, in 
(ins case at least, the fulness of that quality is on 
ll? s >de, not mine. He comes forward, not against 
' f only, but against the two foremost poets of 
be hnglish-speaking world, both close students 
01 Shakspere from their youth—Mr. Tennyson, 
who fifty years ago, and Mr. Browning, who over 
nutty years ago, both declared publicly that 
fictcher wrote large part of Henry VIII., and, 
having never swerved from that opinion, hold it 
r " J J. with the added strength of all their inter- 
study; he comes forward against Mr. 
'jedding, the able editor of Bacon; he comes 
iorward against men like Professor Ingram, whose 
wsik-ending test confirms the conclusions of the 
poets and the judge-like mind of Mr. 
spading; against the most brilliant of our 
1 ?' Jn ? bhaksperiana, Professor Dowden; against 
“d steady-goers like Messrs. Clark and Wright; 
—and with what weapon does Mr. Swinburne 


come? Simply his own confidence in his own 
ear, which he refuses to aid or test by another 
sense that God has given him, and which ear I 
have shown has misled him grossly in the two 
most important statements of fact that he has 
made, and has begotten the crudest theory of the 
play I ever saw. He decides, ex cathedra, that 
Katherine’s death-scene cannot he Fletcher’s; 
therefore he is obliged to make all the rest 
of the Fletcher part—miserably weak as some of 
it is—Sliakspere's; and to assign the whole play 
to the earliest part of Sliakspere’s second style—- 
pair it with John (a.d. 1596); and, in fact, turn it 
into an imitation of young Fletcher, then twenty, 
and who had not written a line, so far as we know. 

3. Now on the question of style. We are only 
too anxious to meet, and I trust to beat, Mr. 
Swinburne on his own ground. As a member of 
our New Shakspere Society's Committee said to 
an objector lately, after a private reading of 
Henry VIII.: “ To me, there are the handwritings 
of two different men, the thoughts and powers of 
two different men, in the play. If you can’t see 
them now, you must wait till, by study, you can. 
I can't give you eyes.” Still, for those who are 
willing to. try and learn, and educate their ears 
and eyes, Mr. Spedding has summed up, in his 
able paper, A”. Sh. Soc. Trane., 1874, p. 7*, the 
characteristics of the two men's styles in this 
play. Mr. Swinburne admits that Mr. Spedding 
has rightly divided the play between the two 
styles, and that all the parts except one, which Mr. 
Spedding assigns to Fletcher,* are within that 
poet's range. But he says that one part is not, 
and he concludes that the whole of the second style 
division is Shakspere’s. He does not, however, 
meet Mr. Spedding's contention that in the Fletcher 
part of the play “ the proportion of thoughts and 
fancy to words and images ” is smaller than in 
Sliakspere's part; he does not show that the 
Fletcher part has also not the dozen other notes 
of his work, besides the one which Mr. Spedding 
cited. He gives no reasons why the Shakspere 
part of the play is like the rhetoric of the early 
second period style: he does not take the easy 
talk of Henry or Wolsey, ns well as Norfolk's 
clinquant speech, and parallel them from Shnk- 
spere's early work, in close packing, quick turn, 
weak ending, run-on line, &c. 

4. On this question of late and early in Shak- 
spere's style, I take hastily an extract from a 
speech of the king's in .Henry VIII., and I defy 
Mr. Swinburne to match it in style and metrical 
form by a like passage from King John —try 
Blanche's speech—-or any other early second-period 
play. I appeal to any expert whether it is not in 
Sliakspere's easy fourth budding manner, with, too, 
run-on line, central pause, weak ending; and 
whether the rest of Shakspere’s work in the play 
is not, in the main, in the same fourth manner 
also:— 


“ Hence I took a thought 
This was a judgmont on me ; that my kingdom, 
Well worthy the best heir o’ the world, should not 
Be gladded in't by mo: Then follows, that 
I weigh’d the danger, which my realms stood in 
By this my issue's fail; ami that gave to me 
Many a groaning throe. Thus hulling in 
The wild sea of my conscience, I did steer 
Towards this remedy, whereupon we are 
Now present here together; that's to say, 

I meant to rectify my conscience,— which 
I then did feol full sick, and yet not well,— 

By all the roverend fathers of the land, 

And doctors learn’d. First, began in private 
With you, my lord of Lincoln ; you remember 
How under my oppression I did reek. 

When I first moved you.”— Hen. 8, II. iv. 

. On the other hand, take a passage from King 

John, Lewis's speech in Act V. sc. 2, beginning— 


* Tho argument from the omission of Henry VIII. 
from Fletcher’s Works is no stronger against his having 
a share in the play than is the argument against 
Shakspere’s certain share in Pericles from its having 
been left ont of the first two Folios of bis works. 


“ Lew. A noble temper dost thou shew in this; 

And great affections, wrestling in thy bosom, 

Do make an earthquake of nobility, &c. 

This, I say, is in Shakspere’s rhetorical second 
manner, and that between it and Henry VIII. is 
at least fifteen years’ growth, the steps of which 
can he traced in the poet's intermediate plays by 
any one who chooses to work carefully enough at 
them. Set the John speech by the side of Nor¬ 
folk’s clinquant speech in Henry VIII .; and see 
the difference of the rhetoric and style in the two. 
I admit that the comparison of one speech from 
each play doesn’t settle the question; but when 
the lesson it teaches holds for the whole play, as 
I contend that in this case it does for the 
Shakspere part of Henry VIII. and for John, my 
case is proved to all capable and fair-minded men. 

If you turn to characters, Ilermione and her 
unjust husband, of the late fourth period Winter’s 
Tetle (1011), are even more clearly the companion 
pair to Queen Katherine and her unjust husband— 
of the like end of Sliakspere's career (? 1613)— 
than are Beatrice and Benedick, in Much Ado 
(1599-1000), the match-pair of Rosalind and 
Orlando in the contemporary late second period 
play, As You Like It (1000). To wrench Katherine 
from Shakspere's last time to his early second, is 
like putting autumn fruit on a tree in spring. 

On the Beaumont and Fletcher parts of The 
Maid's Tragedy I have nearly as strong a case as 
on the Shakspere and Fletcher parts of Henry 
VIII. But as I have not had time to see or study 
Mr. Swinburne’s article, and shall not have till 
the Long Vacation, I must put off dealing with 
this subject. F. J. Fernivall. 
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stone. 
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Friday, Feb. 4, 4 p.ra. Archaeological Institute. 

7.30 p.m. Geologist s’ Association : Anni¬ 
versary. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts : “ Unhealthy 

Tra<le.s.” by I)r, Richardson. 

„ Philological: *• Itelics of Cornish,*’ 

by II. Jenncr; “Notes on the 
Gender of French Substan¬ 
tives,” by Dauby P. Fry. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “Applications 

of Electricity to Protect Lite 
on Railways,” by Mr. Preece. 


SCIENCE. 

CORSSEN ON THE ETRUSCAN LANGUAGE. 
Ueber die Sprache Jer Etrusker. By W. 

Corssen. (Leipzig: Tcubnsr. Vol. I., 

1874; Yol. II., 1875.) 

Corssen und die Sprache dcr Etrwdier: cine 

Kriitk. By W. Deccke. (Stuttgart: 

Heitz, 1875.) 

Etrnskische Forschungen. By the same. 

(Stuttgart: Heitz, 1875.) 

A retie\ v of Corssen’s work upon the 
Etruscan language cannot hut be a melan¬ 
choly task. At every page we seem to be 
reminded of the vanity of human effort. 
The two huge volumes before ns entomb, as 
it were, the life and labours of a devoted 
and hard-working scholar. Before the last 
finishing touch could be put to the second of 
them and the edifice, reared with such toil, 
be finally crowned, the brain that laboured 
and the hand that wrote were alike cold and 
dead. What has been left is a monument 
such as only German patience and research 
could erect; and if the monument be really 
“ acre perennius,” our regret at the prema¬ 
ture death of its author will be tempered by 
the consciousness of a great work completed 
and done. If, indeed, Corssen has disco¬ 
vered the key to the interpretation of the 
Etruscan langnage, then, at least, the end 
that he set before him has been achieved, 
and his labour was not in vain. But here it 
is that the reviewer’s task is hardest and 
most unplepsing. A careful investigation of 
the book, & comparison of the inscriptions 
one with another and their originals, a 
thorough sifting of the author’s data, pre¬ 
misses, and conclusions, havo convinced me 
that all the time, the study, and tho 
scientific method spent upon the work have 
not advanced us one step further towards 
the solution of the Etruscan problem. No 
honest work, indeed, can be wholly barren, 
and as Prof. Max Muller has said, if Corssen 
has failed to show that Etruscan is an Italic 
dialect the question so far may be con¬ 
sidered as settled, for where Corssen has not 
succeeded, no one else will. It is all the 
more to be regretted that he is no longer 
able to answer the criticisms directed against 
his book, and defend, if possible, his posi¬ 
tion. 

The second volume is merely the system¬ 
atisation of the results of the first, and 
stands or falls with the latter. When we 
look at the numerous tables of the declen¬ 
sion of the noun and the conjugation of the 
verb and remark their striking likeness to 
the familiar forms of the Latin grammar, 
we are at once led to imagine that Corssen 
has really proved his point, and that in 
Etrnscan we have only another Italic dialect 
to be added to Oscan and Umbrian. But 
when wo turn to the inscriptions themselves 
and the strange words they present, we begin 
to feel a difficulty in reconciling so very 


Latin a grammar with so very non-Latin a 
vocabulary; and the difficulty is not ex¬ 
plained until we find on further examination 
that the forms given for the Etrnscan de¬ 
clension and conjugation are forms extracted 
from the inscriptions by the ingenuity of 
Corssen, and not the self-evident testimony 
of the inscriptions themselves. 

“ Nouns in -a,” for instance, are all 
provided with a dative plural in -as ; and 
yet this depends entirely on Corssen’s in¬ 
terpretation of the word aiseras in a single 
inscription, where, he it noticed, there is 
no mark to show that the second a is 
long. The “ genitive plural ” fares no 
better. It is confidently assigned to every 
class of noun, although the examples of 
it brought forward, Velthinam, Arnthialum, 
manlm, aninlm, and Velusnm , clearly re¬ 
quire a different explanation. The quantity 
of the last syllable of Velthinam rests on 
Corssen's own authority; there is nothing 
in the inscription (that of the Cippus 
Per us in us) to distinguish it from what he 
calls the accusative singular Velthindin. Vcla- 
sum, as I)r. Deecke remarks, cannot answer 
to the Latin Velornm, since in that case the 
inscriptions in which it occurs would re¬ 
quire that several sons of the same father 
and mother boro the same praenomen Veins, 
and that, too, in at least two families. 
Aninim is probably to be read aninis, and on 
Corssen’s own showing, were it a genitive 
plural it should be aniniusum. It need 
hardly be remarked that the length of the 
final vowel is entirely due to Corssen’s 
imagination. It is the same with manini 
(elsewhere given as mani, i. p. 519), which 
he would identify with the Latin maninm; 
a little consideration of the inscription (Fab. 
2055), however, shows that his translation 
is untenable, and that a genitive is out of the 
question. As for the nominative and genitive 
singular, the elastic system which allows 
them to end indifferently in -ius, -ns, -ies, 
-eis, -is, -os, -s (-'.«), and (in the nominative) 
-iu, -ic, -ei, -i, -e, or in no suffix at all, requires 
the insight of the diviner to determine not 
only what is nominative and what is genitive 
but also to what “ stem ” a particular form 
is to bo referred. When we turn from the 
imposing array of noun-stems in the second 
volume to the data of the first volnme upon 
which they are built, it becomes clear that 
“ tho Etrnscan noun-declension ” is the pro¬ 
duct of the decipherer’s own brain. Indeed, 
two of those stems, those in -o and -io, con¬ 
tain a letter which is not Etruscan at all. 
The dative singular rests upon some dozen 
hypothetical instances, of which two (Venilei 
and Viniciiu) come from an Oscan legend, 
two more are doubtfully divided words, 
while others, like arcs, when compared with 
similar forms in other inscriptions, seem to 
be verbs. 

If wo pass to the verbal conjugation, our 
experience is the same. Here, too, the con¬ 
jugations, tenses, and persons of the Etruscan 
verb of Corssen exist only on paper. They 
dissolve into air as soon as we come to test 
them. Take, for example, “ the compound 
“perfect in -si.” This is supported by two 
instances, pecse “ for pec-s-i-t ,” and then'st 
“ for tem-8-i-t.” Unfortunately, pecse, so far 
from being a compound perfect, is no verb at 
all, but only the Etrnscauised form of the 


Greek Pegasus, while nothing shows to what 
pai t ol speech then sf belongs, even sup¬ 
posing it is divided correctly. So, again 
the “ reduplicated perfect” U-tet comes from 
an Oscan, not an Etruscan inscription, and 
the same is the ease with tho substantive 
verb sum or sim. 

To go into the elaborate chapters on Pho¬ 
nology and Word-formal ion would occupy 
more space than is here at my disposal. They 
rest, however, upon the assumption that the 
inscriptions have been rightly explained in 
the first volnme, and that the arbitrary 
translations given there are absolutely cor¬ 
rect. How far Corssen’s insight and ability 
as a decipherer warrant this assumption can 
be put to an easy test. 

Most of the inscriptions are sepulchral, 
and a very large number of these consist of 
tho name and parentage of the deceased 
followed by the words ril or acil(s) and a 
numeral written in ciphers. A comparison 
of the legends has long ago made it clear 
that ril must mean “years ” and aril “age," 
or something of that sort. Now in seven¬ 
teen (and possibly eighteen) inscriptions the 
cipher numeral is replaced by a word or 
words which on all recognised principles of 
deciphering ought to signify some numeral 
also. Tims we have arils liutlis, avils Mil 
celchls, anils cis ceahhls, avils machs zathrum, 
arils thu-n-e'si muvalchls, arils e-sals capd- 
chals, avils s'as. But this is not all. A 
pair of dice, found at Toscanella, have upon 
their six faces instead of pips the following 
words : mach, tlm, hath, ci, cal, and 'sa, and 
to Air. Isaac Taylor belongs the merit of 
having pointed out that not only must these 
represent the first six numerals, but that 
they are identical with tho words found in 
the place of the digital numerals in the 
mortuary inscriptions. The only doubt that 
can exist is as to the order in which they 
are to be read and the value consequently 
to he assigned to each.* But to admit that 
these words are numerals would be fatal to 
the theory of the Aryan, and much more 
the Italic, character of the Etruscan lan¬ 
guage, and Corssen accordingly has resorted 
to the most desperate expedients to avoid 
such a conclusion. He begins by deny¬ 
ing the numerical signification of the 
words upon the dice, and regards them 
as composing a sentence which he n’m 
ders : “ Magus donarinm hoc cisono 

facit.” To say nothing, however, of the 
fact that in order to extract this meaning he 
has been obliged to join into one thu and n > 
ci and 'sa, although in the latter case at :l 
events there was plenty of room for the four 
letters on the same face, whereas ci and jj® 
are written upon opposite faces of the die, t ie 
reading is impossible for three reasons. 
First of all, Magus is not an Etruscan name, 
secondly tliuzul can hardly represent e 

* X am induced to accept. Mr. Isaac Taylors ,'deoj^ 
fieations partly because of the order in win' ^ 

words occur upon the dice, partly because 
zathrums is the age of a man whose effigy re [ r T„ ne 
him as in the prime of life, and ciem zathrms o _ 
whom his effigy shows to have been very old o' ‘ 
70, 80, or 90), while ci is one of the first ° ’ 
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Latin dotale either in form or meaning, and 
thirdly a votive offering requires a past and 
not a present tense. To all this must bo 
atlded the plain evidence of the sepulchral 
inscriptions, which prove that ih it, zal, ci, 
ana Va are independent words. 

It is these sepulchral inscriptions, how- 
erer. which furnish the most decisive proof 
of Corssen’s want of the decipherer’s tact, 
in the numerous cases in which avils or aoil 
is followed by a numeral, he translates it of 
necessity “ (annos) natus,” and connects it 
with the root of dvus, although the form 
it iril, which once occurs, would rather point 
to aiiir and aecum. Where, on the other 
hand, words are substituted for the nume¬ 
rals, he makes avils the proper name 
“Avilins," and resorts either to the most 
far-fetched derivations for an explanation of 
some of the other words, or, failing this, to 
his favourite resource of turning them into 
propernames. And so hecalls into existence 
3 family of stonecutters, one named “ Avilius 
Maspw,” another “ Avilins Esa matre natus,” 
a third “Tanaqailus Avilius,” and a fourth 
‘ Avilins” simply, in utter disregard of the 
hot that Avilius is not elsewhere found 
as an Etruscan name, and that the family 
in question must have worked at some 
seventeen monuments and no more in widely 
distant periods and parts of the country. 
The reference to the stonecutter’s trade is 
Spot ont of the word lupu or lupu-ce which 
sometimes accompanies the statement of 
age, and is compared by Corssen with 
vVvottr, necessitating his taking many of 
the mortuary inscriptions as containing 
nothing except the name, occupation, and 
ago of the mason, who in one instance 
appears to be a girl of only seventeen 
jews of age.* As for zatlirums, that 
a curiously-disguised form of the 
(‘aropivpara, which, as Deecke 
observes, is not met with out of the Septna- 
emt, and thunesi is divided into two inde¬ 
pendent words, and e “ corrected ” to s. 
1° cr05rn the whole, Corssen gives his 
b .t °f Etruscan numerals, which are cer- 
tJm v vei 7 Italic in character; indeed, 
strangely like the Latin ones considering 
P 1!t ' e external resemblance the rest of the 
nruscan vocabulary bears to that of the 
.’mans. But our surprise is diminished 
!r 1011 we hud that this list of numerals is 
p-t together out of Latin proper names like 
(TOitus, Septimus, and Octavius ; words 
»r ntranly divided in unpointed inscriptions, 

•■ V ' ' T ! *’ ' s ho say, the proper natno 
-owns ; a word, chvartkv , taken from a 
, !l f! *°o c nd ; the name of tire goddess Uni 
J ^ ano )> which is arbitrarily inter- 
." one ” ; fragments of words like In, 
m the uuknowa tusurthi, and tri in 
more than doubtful proper name “Tri- 
, • »• iruly upon principles like these 
pastin' ^ ec ’P' l( -' r ing ought to be an easy 

Equally unfortunate are Corssen’s new 
Jl'iauatwns of words like clan, “son,” 'sec 
r ,- ]' n ’ *’ “daughter,” pnia, “wife,” in ac- 
tW(j inCe ^ le requirements of bis 

^ reference to Dr. Deecke’s 
„ll ^ 1 et .’ footed at the head of the article, 
convince the reader of this; a study of 

q ccurH on a mural painting (Fab. 

■I eorssen s translation is easily disposed of. 


the inscriptions themselves will make cer¬ 
tainty yet more certain. As an instance of 
the straits to which he has been put may be 
mentioned the common word flares or jler, 
which be renders “ opus flaturn,” forgetting 
entirely that the word occurs on a clay vase 
which can hardly be described as a specimen 
of “ cast work.” 

Still it might bo urged that, however far 
Corssen may be from having discovered the 
key to the Etruscan language, his collection 
of parallel words and instances, as well as 
tlio method he has followed in his com¬ 
parisons, will always possess a permanent 
value. I regret to be compelled to avow 
that this does not seem to mo to Be the 
case. What can we say of a guide who 
brings both Tite and thii from the same non¬ 
existent root ti, to which the Greek riot is 

referred instead of to qui (Sansk. Do who 

makes eca a pronoun in seventeen instances, 
and in the eighteenth identifies it with the 
East Aryan elcas, “ one ” ; who finds the 
Greek tropic in both zeriunacch and tusurthi ; 
who resolves munideth and suthith into 
mu-n-i- d-a-fu-i-t and siilh-i-fn-i-t ; who 
translates ichuche “ imaginem fecit,” though 
neither Imago, Imiiari, nor aemidus presup¬ 
poses a root ale, but the root md, supporting 
his comparison by the German nach-ahmen, 
which really comes from the M. H. G. a me, 
a “ vessel ” ; who compares 'sathcc with the 
Sanskrit participle sat, the Italic representa¬ 
tive of which would be csens ; who presents 
ns with such hybrids as Malauisch from 
apaXa-v td-ic-a, and Mlacnch from pa\a- 
Ktlr and oc-ulus; who betakes himself now 
to Lithuanian (ii. p. 250), now to German, 
(i. p. 25G), now even to East Aryan San¬ 
skrit (ii. p. 190), when no analogies can 
be tortured out of Greek and Latin ; who 
gives a totally different explanation of the 
same word (e.g. cealcld's and celchls ) 
in different inscriptions; who repeatedly 
sets down accusative cases without a 
verb to govern them; and who takes 
refuge in that usual resource of despairing 
decipherers, a superabundance of proper 
names ? Worse still is his treatment of the 
text of the inscriptions. Their punctuation 
is frequently disregarded, words that are 
divided are joined together, and words that 
are joined together are divided when the 
exigencies of interpretation require it— 
clcnar'zal', for instance, becoming “Clenartia 
(matre natus) ” and denar ' ci' “ Clenarcia ” 
(ci' clenar being given up altogether), while 
purt'svana is made “Fortins Vana” and 
fu'sleri, fn'sle ri. Unpointed inscriptions are 
separated into words on Corssen’s simple 
ipse didt ; corrections are unhesitatingly 
ventured upon where the theory needs them ; 
unmanageable words are asserted to be 
abbreviationsoflonger ones, like ni of nipon ; 
inscriptions which are really Oscan or even 
Latin are treated as though they were Etrus¬ 
can because written for the most part in 
Etruscan characters; the names attached to 
pictured objects are misinterpreted, as when 
Ituiiis, written upon the representation of 
the fountain of Hippokrene, is identified’ 
with tho Latin lunnus, “a young horse”; 
and in one caso at least two inscriptions of 
different ages, as tho forms of the letters 
show, arc run together and interpreted as 


forming a single epitaph. Corssen gives a 
facsimile (Tab. XIX. 1 ) ; so that the palaeo¬ 
grapher can easily convince himself of the 
fact. After this, Dr. Deecke’s judgment 
hardly seems too strong ;■—“ Tho arbitrary 
character of the division (of words) ... is 
a main limit of tho book, and makes it, in 
connexion with all kinds of inaccuracies in 
quotation and the frequent exchange of s 
and 's, unfit to serve as a certain foundation 
for further researches.” 

Dr. Deecke’s own pamphlet is marked by 
great ability and carefulness, and the col¬ 
lapse of Corssen’s big book under its criti¬ 
cisms reminds one somewhat of that of a 
soap-bubble at the prick of a needle. Many 
of the examples of Corssen’s deficiencies as 
a decipherer given above will he found in 
the pamphlet along with many more, and 
numberless additional instances may be 
discovered by any one who cares to under¬ 
take tho labour of examining and collating 
Corssen’s work. 

The second pamphlet published by Dr. 
Deecke is a constructive one, and deals with 
the Etruscan terminations in -c and al . 
Following up a suggestion of Lattes he shows 
conclusively that -c is the suffixed conjunc¬ 
tion “and,” thus dissipating Corssen’s 
explanation of words like pci'a-c and frunta-c, 
and furnishing one more illustration of his 
lack of those peculiar qualities which are 
requisite for the successful decipherer. 
It must be confessed that this enclitic con¬ 
junction has a very Aryan look (like Lat. 

-que, Greek rt, Sansk. ^), and speaks far 

more in favour of Corssen’s theory than do 
all the 1738 pages of his two volumes, 
though Mr. Isaac Taylor claims it in 
favour of his Turanian theory, on the 
ground that -oh is tho enclitic conjunc¬ 
tion in Koibal and Karagassian Tatar. 
At tho end of the pamphlet, the acuteness 
and caution of which deserve the highest 
praise, Dr. Deecke avows his growing con¬ 
viction that Etruscan will turn out to be 
related to the Finnish languages, which have 
been a special study of his for the last 
twenty years. Mr. Isaac Taylor may, there¬ 
fore, claim him as a convert. Specialists, 
however, are apt to see everywhere a reflec¬ 
tion of their own pursuits, and though 
Etruscan seems to me to be manifestly 
agglutinative—a series of forms like zilath, 
zilach (or zilc), zilach-nn and zilach-nu-cc or 
the plural matronymic Vel-ar-al, “ descendant 
of the Veli,” would alone indicate this—yet 
the agglutination it presents does not appear 
to be that of the so-called Turanian family. 
Thus we know that -al signifies “ son of,” 
isa (and probably isla), “ wife of,” and -na 
“ belonging to ; ” nevertheless, one of the few 
bilingual inscriptions we possess translates 
the Etruscan Var-n-al-isla by the Latin 
Varid nat(i). A curious law of vowel har¬ 
mony, too, appears to prevail in Etruscan ; 
thus we have denar ci “ two (?) sous,” from 
clan, by the side of nap-er ci, “two burial- 
places (?),” as well as Sdh-lans, “ the fire- 
god,” and Veh-uach, “ a Volscian,” by the 
side of Fuf-luns, “ tho wine-god,” and Maru- 
nnch, “ a governor (?) ” ; while the mas¬ 
culine and feminine genders are denoted by 
separate suffixes. 

One thing, however,,, is quite clear, and 
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that is that Etruscan, with its peculiar 
numerals, its strange vocabulary, its agglu¬ 
tinative character, its mi for “ I,” or “ I 
am ” (which Corssen renders “me ” without 
a governing verb !), and its transformation 
of borrowed Greek names, cannot be ac¬ 
counted an Aryan language. This conclu¬ 
sion of philology only confirms the conclu¬ 
sions of anthropology and of art. As I have 
said before in the Academy (July 31, 1875), 
if we wish to discover the native art and 
mythology of the Etruscans, we must turn 
to their work in metal, and not to their 
vases, which, like their alphabet, they derived 
from Greece. The type of countenance and 
form that will then meet us is certainly non- 
Aryan, whatever else it may be, while the 
whole cycle of mythology, names included, 
which may be recovered from the bronze 
mirrors, is as far removed from anything 
Aryan as it can well be. Even when a per¬ 
sonage of Greek mythology, like Charon, 
was borrowed, his whole form and nature 
had to be changed. Readers of Mommsen’s 
History of Home, again, need not be reminded 
how peculiar was the national character of 
the Etruscans, and their renown as augurs 
and diviners by lightning points to a 
thoroughly non-Aryan trait. I have been 
struck by the resemblance between the ter¬ 
minations of an inscription found at Castellon 
in the Pyrenees (so far, that is, as they can 
be made out) and the suffixes of the Etrus¬ 
can, and since the language of the inscrip¬ 
tion in question has not the faintest likeness 
to Basque, it is just possible that it repre¬ 
sents the speech of an Aqnitanian population 
kindred to that of Tuscany. The evidence of 
inscriptions, and the phonetic forms they 
exhibit, make it quite certain that the 
Etruscans moved into Italy across the Alps 
from the north, in spite of the punning 
classical conjecture which connected the 
Torrheboi of Lydia with the Tyrrlieni of the 
west; and this conclusion is confirmed by 
the fact that the great cities of Etruria are 
rather inland than maritime. Before their 
migration southward of the Po, they would 
seem to have already received the Attic 
alphabet, so that their conquest of Umbria 
and their subsequent invasion of Campania 
belong to a comparatively late epoch. 
Throughout the two latter districts, they 
could have formed only a small caste of con¬ 
querors and rulers ; and since the bulk of 
the population must have remained Italic, 
it is easy to account for the rapid extinction 
of the Etruscan language, as well as for the 
numerous words and mythological per¬ 
sonages which were borrowed from the 
Greeks and Latins. It is very possible 
that, as Count Conestabile and Mr. Taylor 
believe, two distinct races must be included 
under the general term Etruscan, one tall 
and accustomed to bnry its dead, the other 
stunted and practising cremation ; it is even 
possible that one of these races may have 
had “Turanian ” affinities. However this 
may be, the Etruscan problem must still be 
considered unsolved, though much has been 
done to help it forward, and we must wait 
for the discovery of a long bilingual inscrip¬ 
tion before the question can be finally 
settled. As I have remarked in my Principles 
of Comparative Philology, the confession of 
linguistic science as to its inability to solve 


the problem is a strong argument in favour 
of the soundness of its method. No sooner 
were the cuneiform inscriptions of Persia 
and Assyria read than the character and in¬ 
terpretation of the languages they disclosed 
at once became manifest; in the case of 
Etruscan, on the other hand, the glottologist 
finds himself in the presence of what the 
geologist would call a fault. To have ad¬ 
mitted this fact would have confirmed 
Corssen’s reputation as a comparative philo¬ 
logist far more than all his desperate efforts 
to force the Aryan key into a lock which it 
will not fit. Had that key, indeed, been the 
right one, it would have been discovered 
long ago, for if there is one thing that cha¬ 
racterises an Aryan dialect it is its fixity 
and persistency of type, which enables ns to 
detect it whether among the snows of the 
Caucasus or in the runes of our own Teu¬ 
tonic forefathers. Meanwhile, I see no 
reason for changing my belief that in Etrus¬ 
can we have a waif of one of those many 
extinct families of speech which have gone 
to build up the languages of the present 
world ; and it may be that we shall never be 
able completely to recover and interpret it. 
Its successful decipherment, however, is a 
matter of interest, not only from a purely 
philological point of view, but still more 
from its bearing on the antiquities and the 
language of ancient Rome. These, indeed, 
can never be thoroughly understood until 
the influence that Etruria exercised upon 
them is fully known and determined. 

A. H. Satce. 


GEORGE rOl'LETT SCROPE. 

During the last few years death has made sad 
havoc in the ranks of the veterans among the cul¬ 
tivators of the science of geology. In England we 
have had to mourn the loss, in rapid succession, of 
Murchison. Lonsdale, Sedgwick, Phillips, and 
Logan. It is true that at the last anniversary of 
the Geological Society the president congratu¬ 
lated the fellows upon the fact that the two joint 
secretaries of 1825 still lived to rejoice with them 
in the removal of the society to its more commo¬ 
dious home. Yet within a few days of this event 
Lyell passed away ; and now' we have to record 
the death of Lyell’s life-long friend, and his earnest 
fellow-worker in the task of establishing the 
science of geology on a philosophical basis. 

George Poulett Serope was an eminent example 
of the devotion of great talents, with the opportu¬ 
nities which an ample fortune afforded, to the pro¬ 
motion of scientific research. The second son of 
Mr. J. Poulett Thomson, of Waverlev Abbey, the 
head of a great mercantile firm, he was born in 
London, March 10, 1707. After spending his 
school-boy days at Harrow, and entering St. 
John's College, Cambridge, he travelled on the 
continent during the years 1810, 1817, and 1818; 
and in Naples, where he spent the winters with his 
family, devoted some attention to antiquarian re¬ 
searches. His attention to geology, however, 
having been first arrested by some highly con¬ 
torted strata in the Pyrenees, and then further 
excited by the sight of Vesuvius in a state of 
almost constant activity, he threw himself into 
the study of tho science with his natural ardour; 
and in this course he was encouraged bv his 
Cambridge friends, Profs. Sedgwick and E. D. 
Clarke. 

The doctrines of Werner were then completely 
in the ascendant, both in this country and on the 
continent; and the teachings of the sagacious 
Hutton and of his eloquent illustrator Playfair 
almost entirely neglected. Mr. Thomson (who in 


1821 had married the heiress of the ancient family 
of Serope, and adopted their name) had already 
seen enough of igneous rocks to doubt the prevailing 
dogmas of Weraerism. Determined to submit t lie 
whole question to a candid and searching examina¬ 
tion, he set forth on a series of geological travels. 
Spending six months at the outset in the volcanic 
districts of Central France, he proceeded, during 
the years 1821, 18:12, and 182.°., to examine the 
igueous rocks of the whole Italian Peninsula, of 
the Ponza Islands, the Eilel, the Siebengebirge, 
and other parts of Europe. In 1822 he reached 
Naples in the month of October, just in time to 
witness the grandest Vesuvian outburst of the 
present century. That this striking phenomenon 
had much to do in confirming him in the liue of 
study he had adopted, there can be no doubt; 
indeed, his first, geological essay was devoted to a 
description of what he then saw, and he frequently 
referred to it in his later writings. 

Returning to England in 1824, Poulett Serope 
found in the infant Geological Society a band of 
ardent fellow-students—and in Charles Lyell a 
warm friend, whose studies and sympathies were 
directed towards the same objects as his own. 
There can lie no doubt that their intercourse, 
which was of the most cordial and unrestrained 
character, was attended with mutual benefits to 
the two earnest thinkers. To it we may probably 
ascribe much influence in the maturing ot those 

tounded so 
of 


views which Lvell subsequently propounded 
clearly and defended so ably in bis Principle 
Geology. 

In the attack which was now to be opened 
upon the prevailing errors on geological subjects, 
Serope was the first of the two friends to take 
the field. This lie did in his early work Considera¬ 
tions on Volcanos, published in 1825. Those who 
refer to this old work cannot fail to be struck 
with the clearness of the author's exposition of 
the Huttonian doctrines, and bis remarkable an¬ 
ticipations of discovery in many ditlerent lines ot 
geological research. The book met, however, 
with much opposition, and even ridicule; the 
latter being especially directed against some o 
Scrape's views which are now almost universally 
accepted by geologists; such as those on t e 
liquidity of lavas and the aqueo-igneous onum o 
the granitic rocks. In appending an attempt at 
“A New Theory of the Earth" to this volume, 
the author, as he himself afterwards adiuitte , 
certainly committed an error of judgment. 

If, however, tho success of Seropes first wu.k 
was thus a somewhat qualified one, he amp-.' 
redeemed his character as a sound and cautious 
thinker by the publication of his second. 8eiem 
papers before the Geological .Society had mrea . 


established his reputation as an original observer 


and the appearance in 1.827 of his book on 
Geology and Extinct Volcanos ot Central rf m 
at once placed him in the foremost rank of g®®^. 


gists. So great was the interest aroused amen? - 
contemporaries by this remarkable work, that ^ ye^ 
and Murchison at once 


determined to visit re- 

district themselves, in order to test Serope*® 
serrations and conclusions. On their return 
in a joint memoir, most triumphantly con no - 
the truth of Scrope's facts, and tho justice o 
reasoning. Werner's doctrine of the aqueous { 
cipitatiou of basalt received from this wor 
death-blow ; while Hutton's views on the orm» 
tion of valleys from that moment began 
to gain ground. Perhaps no more striking P 
of the convincing character of the work in 1 , 

tion could he cited, than that both Lve 
Murchison—though holding the most dice 

opinions on all similar questions— equally • ^ 

tuined in their latest writings the accur. ■ 
Scrope’s conclusions on the Auvergne die ri • ^ 
The scientific career that had opened wlt . ll j n . 
brilliant promise was now nniortuna 
terrupted for a time by Scrope’s politics 
Entering parliament in 1833, as , me w 
Stroud, he laboured earnestly in bringing 
various reforms. While his younger bro » 
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Poiilett Thomson (afterwards Lord Sydenham), 
jwed the government of Lord Melbourne as Pre- 
<:d ; at of the Board of Trade, and subsequently 
iett to Canada as Governor-general, Mr. Scrope 

d, «:ed his attention to many details of internal 
viiiristration, discussing such subjects as the 
Lnfh limine, the poor-laws, the currency, &c., in 
evi a* in a series of pamphlets. Only seventeen 

j pamphlets are noticed in the British Museum 
rjtalogue, but seventy would probably better re- 
sresent their actual number. So strong was his 
xwiiiection for this form of discussion that he 
to- known in the House of Commons as 
“ l’iunphlet Scrope.” During this most active 
portion of his life, too, he wrote a little manual 
if political economy, dedicated to the use of his 

e. jstitnents, a biography of his brother Lord 
Svdeoham, and a volume on the history and 
antiquities of the Manor of Castle Combe, Wilts. 
He was for many years president of the Archae- 
.Ittrical and Natural History Society of this 
.'maty, and contributed largely to its Transactions. 

But while closely applying himself to political 
questions, Scrope did not altogether neglect his 
v.vgioal pursuits. When his friend Lyell pub- 
iifll the Principles, Scrope found timo to 
champion his views in the Quarterly Review. In 
aiibUy appreciative, but at. the same time dis- 
(TiUiinative, criticism, he first developed the argu¬ 
ment aaiiust the too rigorous application of Lyell’s 
: etrine of uniformity, which at a later period was 
WiieJ and insisted upon by Prof. Huxley, 
lu 1856 the pressure of Scrope’s political duties 
wa; * far relaxed as to permit of his again ap- 
pvating «s an author in the Quarterly Journal of 
fit biological Society ; and in 1857 he managed 
1,1 tevisit the Auvergne and to prepare a second 
std enlarged edition of his important work. 

At early as 1825 Scrope had attacked the 
liyation-crater Theory” of Von lbich, and 
fii-itiuned the accuracy of Humboldt's celebrated 
account of Jorullo, which was supposed to confirm 
. 4^1 had followed up the attack Lu his 
j'oMfla, while Klie de Beaumont and Du- 
imot had sought to parry its force by an appeal 
to the rase 0 f Etna. When, therefore, LyeLl, iu 
. > M Wore the Royal Society the results of 
.-e-rtamination of the Sicilian volcano, Scrope 
was again at the side of his friend, and, roused by 
tae publication of the translation of Humboldt's 
1 iww, wrote a trenchant criticism on the whole 
■itfstiua This memoir was translated and published 
»separate work, both in France and Germany, 
chI since its appearance the doctrine of “Elevation- 
•tter? has never been able to hold up its head. 

. appeared the second edition of Scrope’s 
"‘■hod “• \oleanos," to which the author added 
iprefatory remarks and an appendix in 

■ 1 1 Ibis and his other great work have 
j j translated into the principal languages of 

trope. In ]s(]p Scropi; received the highest 
ur in the gift of the Geological Society—the 
n ctaston medal. 

% years of Scrope's life were spent in 
oup ete retirement, yet he kept a watchful eye 
•‘,' n ‘“ e progress of his favourite science. Ever 
a letter or article in the Geological 

■ ■[.me, o r other journal, written in the old 

^ ®*rnest style, served to remind 
ff gists of the survival of the veteran. In the 
f ' 0 ecological history the names of Lyell and 
Inseparable a3 was their friend- 
..T . . n partial blindness fell ou both, with 

■ mng infirmities, their mutual sympathy and 
I on aons oled each other. Bom within a few 

, s of one another, their deaths were separated 
lire. ■ ,? n . a . Tear ? “ lovelv and pleasant in their 
’ ln “ elr death they were not divided.” 

J. W. Jtn>D. 


Truth" d- Ellis’s three discourses on 

in, ' opoeulation, Salvation, have been printed 
, for general circulation. They 
Wirioii ' ’ tUlSS Vlews on 8cience 88 the true 


SCIENCE NOTES. 
riixsics. 

The Distribution of Magnetism in the Interior of 
Magnets. —In a recent number of the Compt.es 
Hemlus (tom. lxxxi. p. 1123), there is a paper by 
MM. Treve and Durassier on this subject, the ex¬ 
periments having been made on certain steels of 
Creusot which contained known amounts of 
carbon. The steel cylinders, after being magnet¬ 
ised to saturation, were immersed in dilute sul¬ 
phuric acid, and their weights, diameters, and 
magnetic moments measured every forty-eight 
hours. The authors concluded from their experi¬ 
ments, that the magnetic moment of a magnet is 
proportional to its weight within certain limits. 
They observed also that the neutral part of a 
magnet, at and near its centre, is more corroded by 
the acid than its terminal portions, and argued 
that the magnetism resists the action of the acid. 
M. Jainin, in a note appended to this paper, points 
out that he lnjd previously made the experiment of 
the solution of a magnet in dilute acid, and com¬ 
bats the conclusions of MM. Treve and lhirassier, 
whom he considers to have underrated the diffi¬ 
culty and complexity of the question. M. Jamin 
in liis researches found that the residue of mag¬ 
netism in a steel plate which had been submitted 
to the action of an acid was proportional, not to 
its weight, but to its cross section. As regards 
the unequal corrosion of the steel, it depends ex¬ 
clusively, not upon the magnetism, but ou the 
greater or less hardness of the diffierent parts of 
the metal. 

Solar Isothermal Lines.— In a recent number of 
the American Journal of Science, Prof. Mayer 
publishes a new method of tracing isothermal 
lines upon the disc of the sun by throwing the 
sun's image, formed bv the object-glass of a 
telescope, upon a sheet of paper, smoked on one 
side and coated on the other side with a solution of 
the double iodide of copper and mercury. This 
salt, which is red at low temperatures, has the 
property of turning black whenever its tempera¬ 
ture reaches about 158° F. If, then, the image of 
the suu be formed upon such a sheet hv an object- 
glass of considerable size—so capped, however, as 
to expose but a small portion of its surface—the 
heat will not be sufficient to discolour the paper 
at all. On increasing the size of the opening in 
the cap, more heat will hejtransmitted, and when 
the aperture is of just the right size a black spot 
will make its appearance at or near the centre of 
the sun’s image. With a slightly larger aperture 
the spot will cover a larger portion of the sun's 
image, and the outline of the spot will be a true 
isothermal line on the sun. Trying the experi¬ 
ment with a series of apertures regularly graded 
iu diameter, we should thus obtain a series of 
isothermals which give us important information 
as to the distribution of heat on the sun and the 
absorbing action of the solar atmosphere. Un¬ 
fortunately, the method ie beset with many prac¬ 
tical difficulties growing out of the currents of 
air produced at the heated surface of the paper, 
and other circumstances not easy to take account 
of by calculation, so that it is not likely to prove 
very accurate. 

Physical Properties of Matter in the Liquid 
and Gaseous States. —I)r. Andrews, of Belfast, has, 
in the last-published part of the Proceedings of 
the Royal Society, a preliminary notice of his 
further researches on this subject. The investi¬ 
gation, be informs us, has occupied him with 
little intermission since his former communica¬ 
tion to the Royal Society (in 180'.)), “On the 
Continuity of the Liquid and Gaseous States of 
Matter.” Dr. Andrews’ researches are of the 
highest importance and interest, and we look for¬ 
ward to the publication in detail of the methods 
and results of his various experiments. In the 
present notice the results given chiefly refer to 
carbonic acid gas, when alone or when mixed 
with hydrogen. The law of Boyle was tested at 
pressures varying from 13 to 223 atmospheres, the 


temperatures being in threo sets of experiments 
respectively G'7° C., 03'7°, and 100°. The 
pressures are given in atmospheres as indicated 
by an air- or hydrogen-manometer, and it will 
be necessary hereafter to reduce them to true 
pressures. At the temperature 03 7°, carbonic 
acid gas, under a pressure of 223 atmospheres, 
was reduced to of its volume under one atmo¬ 
sphere, or to less than one-half the volume it 
ought to occupy if it were a perfect gas and con¬ 
tracted iu conformity with Boyle’s law. The law 
of Gay-Lussac, like "that of Boyle, was found to 
be true only under certain limiting conditions. 
The coefficient of expansion of carbonic acid was 
shown to change not only with the pressure, but 
also—when the pressure or volume remained con¬ 
stant—with the temperature. It appears, also, 
that Dalton's law, which asserts that the par¬ 
ticles of one gas possess no repulsive or attractive 
power with regard to the particles of another 
gas, entirely fails under high pressures when one 
of the gases of the mixture is at a temperature 
not greatly above its critical point. 

Influence of Temperature on the. Circular 
Polarisation of Quartz. —In Poggendorff's Annalen 
(vol. clvi. p. 424) are given some of the results 
of You Lang's researches connected with the 
transmission of polarised light of various wave¬ 
length through plates of quartz, and the influence 
of change of temperature ou the rotational effect 
when the colour of the light varies. The colours 
employed were three in number, the yellow of 
sodium, the green of thallium, and the red of 
lithium, salts of these metals being introduced into 
the flame of a Bunsen burner, which was placed in 
front of the apparatus. The latter consisted of 
a combination of polariscope and spectroscope, and 
comprised the following parts in order:—a Nicol’s 
prism (polariser), the quartz plate under experi¬ 
ment, a second Nicol (analyser), collimator tube, 
and observing telescope. Ilerr von Lang found 
that the relative change of the angle of rotation 
of quartz with change of temperature is the same 
for all colours, and diminishes as the temperature 
rises. The temperatures at which tire experiments 
took place were chiefly (1) the atmospheric tem¬ 
perature at the time, about 20° C., and (2) about 
1)4°, obtained by means of steam. 

Determination of Verdefs Constant in Absolute 
Measure. —M. Verdet found in 1853 that when a 
beam of plane polarised light is passed between 
the poles of a powerful magnet separated by air 
or any other medium, the rotation of the plane of 
polarisation is directly proportional to the strength 
of the magnet, or in other words that the ratio 
between the amount of rotation and the intensity 
of the magnetic field is constant. The object of 
an investigation by Mr. J. E. II. Gordon ( Proc. 
Roy. Soc., vol. xxiii. p. 504) has been to measure 
this constant in absolute units for a standard 
substance. Distilled water was used, and the 
magnetic force was produced by means of an 
electric current in a helix, iron being avoided 
for the reason that the magnetism of iron mag¬ 
nets is an undetermined function of the shape 
and nature of the iron core. The main re¬ 
sult may be stated in the following form:—If 
plane polarised light passes through distilled 
water and the magnetic potential of the water at 
any two points in the path of the beam differs by 
unity, then the plane of polarisation will be 
rotated between those points four and a half ten 
millionths of a unit of circular measure. 


The Specific Inductive Capacity of Oil of Tur¬ 
pentine. —At the instance of Professor Helmholtz, 
Herr O. Silow has conducted some operations with 
the object of ascertaining whether the formula 
of Helmholtz, which gives an expression for the 
force between two quantities of electricity, is sus¬ 
ceptible of experimental proof. This formula is 

EE' . 

F = A. , „, when F is the force of attraction or 
Dr a 

repulsion between two quantities of electricity 
E and E', separated from each other by a distance 
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r, in an insulating medium whose inductive capa¬ 
city is D, A being a constant. The author devised 
a modification of Thomson's quadrant electro¬ 
meter to meet the requirements of his experiments, 
the ordinary Thomson being unsuitable for the 
purpose, since it was necessary to surround the 
quadrants and needle by the fluid whose inductive 
capacity was under investigation. The only 
liquid with which experiments appear to have 
been made was oil of turpentine, and the mean 
result gave D = 2-221. Hence ^1) = T490. 

According to Maxwell's electromagnetic theory 
of light, the square root of the number repre¬ 
senting the specific inductive capacity of a dielec¬ 
tric is equal to its index of refraction for light 
rays of infinite wave length. Now the indices of 
refraction of oil of turpentine for Fraunhofer’s 
lines D, b, F, G are T408, 1-472, 1-475 and T481 
respectively, from which it may be calculated that 
the index of refraction for waves of infinite 
length is 1-459. The difference between the 
numbers 1-490 and 1-450, though considerable, is 
not greater than in similar determinations, by 
other methods, of Boltzmann and Schiller. Herr 
Silow’s paper is in Foggendorfi's Annalen, 
vol. clvi. p. 389. 

On the Behaviour of Amalgams and Fused 
Alloys when Traversed by a Galvanic Current .— 
Among the so-called conductors of electricity, 
that is, that class of bodies which have the pro¬ 
perty of undergoing no chemical separation of 
their constituents when a current is passed through 
them, physicists have been accustomed to include 
both amalgams and alloys, whether in the solid or 
fused condition. Gerardin, however, published 
in 1861 a series of researches (Comptes Bendtis, 
vol. liii. p. 727), which went to prove that 
amalgams and fused alloys, when traversed by a 
galvanic current, undergo electrolytic decomposi¬ 
tion. M. Gerardin found that soft solder, when 
submitted to the action of a current, is, after 
cooling, hard and brittle at the positive electrode, 
soft and malleable at the negative electrode. 
Quite recently Herr E. Obaeh (Pogg. Ann. 
Ergdnzungeband, vol. vii. p. 280) has made a series 
of experiments with the view of testing the accu¬ 
racy and trustworthiness of M. Gerardin's work, 
and his results are at variance with those of M. 
Gerardin in almost every particular. They are 
briefly the following:—(1) The passage of a gal¬ 
vanic current produces no chemical decomposition 
either in amalgams or in fused alloys; (2 ) sodium 
amalgam, after it has been traversed for some 
time by a current, decomposes water at its two 
electrodes exactly the same ns before the current 
had passed through it; (3) the action of the current 
produces no change in the hardness or malleability 
of tin-lead alloys, nor in the fluid condition of 
sodium-potassium alloy. It has no effect what¬ 
ever on the chemical composition of alloys in the 
neighbourhood of the electrodes. 

On the Causes of the Unequal Distribution of 
Bare Plants in the Chain of Alps. —From M. 
de Candolle we have a reprint of his paper on this 
subject, read before the Botanical Congress at 
Florence. It is well known to botanists who have 
herborised in the Alps that there is a great diver¬ 
sity in the relative richness in species of different 
parts, and various are the theories that have been 
advanced to account for it. According to Mr. 
Ilhiuer, who has tabulated the species recorded 
from the dillerent Cantons of Switzerland, there 
are 63 peculiar to Valais, 48 to Tessin, 35 to the 
Orisons, and 15 to Vaud, while Lucerne possesses 
only two, Glarus one, and Uri and Untorwald 
none, as well as the vast Canton of Borne, which 
stretches almost across Switzerland. I)o Candolle 
seeks to connect the greater richness in species 
with the earlier disappearance of the glaciers of 
the glacial period, and endeavours to show that 
the different geological formations and present 
climatal conditions have had little to do with 
bringing about these differences in the vegetation. 
On the other hand, he remarks that under the 


present state of things the rarer species of the 
ancient flora of the Italian Alps present the ap¬ 
pearance of plants whose disappearance is immi¬ 
nent. The soil is already occupied by plants 
better adapted to flourish under the actual con¬ 
ditions of climate and soil, and a succession of 
exceptionally dry seasons, or the too frequent 
visits of collectors, will cause them to disappear 
as completely as the native plants of St. Helena. 

OtJR Boston correspondent writes : — 

“May I mention an ingenious instrument which I 
had the pleasure of seeiug the other evening, and 
hearing explained by its inventor, Mr. Edward C. 
Pickering, Professor of Physics in the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. It is designed for measuring 
the distancos and heights of mountains. It consists 
of a common telescope, with a level attached, a scale 
of equal parts in the eyepiece, and with a mirror of 
plate-glass fastened to the object, so that it can be set. 
at any angle. Two images are seen, one through the 
glass, and tho other by reflection from its surface, and 
any two objects may be made apparently to coincide 
by turning the mirror through the proper angle. 
Selecting as our object tho mountain whose distance 
is to be measured, and as the other any convenient, 
well-defined point, the telescope is moved through a 
known distance, and the apparent change of position 
of the two images is measured by tho scale. From 
this the distance may bo determined with all the 
accuracy needed for an ordinary map. It is. in fact, 
equivalent to the stadia, with tho advantage that an 
assistant need not be sent up the mountain to be 
measured, and with the same accuracy that would ho 
attained if he could carry a pole a hundred or a thou¬ 
sand feet long. The altitude is then determined by 
levelling the telescope and reading the apparent eleva¬ 
tion from the graduated scale which is now turned 
round. By a second inclined love), higher mountains 
may be measured. It will probably equal in accuracy 
a largo theodolite, w-ith tho advantage that it does not 
involve a finely graduated circle or delicate mounting. 
It is therefore inexpensive, light, and easily used. It 
could be carried by any traveller, and would give the 
height of a mountain much more accurately than a 
barometer. Further, a whole range of mountains 
might he measured in a few hours by this instrument, 
while with tho barometer a singlo ascent often occupies 
several days.” 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

New Shakspkre Society. —( Friday, Jamtarg 14.) 
A. J. Ellis, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair. 
The papers read were:—1. On Gruaeh. Lady Mac¬ 
beth, by the Countess of Charlemont; 2. Rough Notes 
on Cymheline, by 4V. J. Craig, Esq., M.A., Trinity 
College, Dublin. 

Zooi.ooic.vt. Society of London. —( Tuesday, 
January 18.) 

Robert Hudson, Esq.. F.R.S., in tho Chair. Prof. 
A. II. Garrod described some peculiarities in the 
carotid arteries of tho ground horn-bill ( Bueorvus 
abyssinicus). Mr. Edward li. Alston read a paper 
on the classification of the order Glares, in which he 
recognised Lilljeborg's two sub-orders, Glires Simpli- 
cidentati and Duplicidentati, the former being divided 
into sections equivalent to Brandt’s sub-orders 
Sciuromorphi, Myomorphi, and Ilystricomorphi, while 
a third sub-order was proposed for the reception of 
tho fossil form Typotherium. Messrs. E. A. Schafer 
and D. J. Williams described the minute anatomy of 
the kangaroo's stomach, illustrating their papor with 
microscopical preparations. The lion. W. II. Drum¬ 
mond read a paper on African rhinoceroses, of which 
he believed that there were five distinct species, one 
of which had hitherto boon confused with Iih. bicornit. 
Other papers were communicated by Messrs. Liardct, 
Hudson, Ramsay, Tacznnowski and Butlor. 

British Scandinavian Society. — {Tuesday, 
■January 18.) 

His Excellency Baron Hoojsiiild in tho Chair. 
Mr. It. T. Pritchett, l’.S.A., read a very interesting 
papier on same recent discoveries of tumuli belonging 
to the Viking Age. One of these was found at 
Nydam in Slesvig, and may be considered as dating 
from tho latter part of tho fourth century. It con¬ 
tained a boat eighty feet in length and fourteen feet 


broad, in shape singularly like that now used on some 
Darts of the Norwegian coast, with a very high prow. 
The arms found in it, the amber, the Cufic coins, all 
pointed to its having been covered up towards bp 
close of the First Iron Age. Mr. Pritchett farther 
described a tumulus of unusual size lately open,-: 
near the Nordfjord in Norway, and dating apyure.t’v 
from the rear 8011. It was stored with all the mairni- 
tic-nt belong! ugs of a Viking-chieftain. A bowl of 
precious enamel, a store of amber, a massive belt of 
bronze, rank among the most splendid trophies of die 
Viking period which have come down to us. The 
lecturer described some stone balls, flattened at ok 
side, with a dint in tho centre of the base, lie re¬ 
garded these as marbles, flattened for use onboirl 
ship; but in the discussion that ensued, Prof-— -or 
Bryce argued that they belonged rather to a peculiar 
game now no longer in vogue, ami played on sir re. 
Professor Magnussun supported this view with cita¬ 
tions from the sagas. 


Meteorological Society.— ( Wednesday, 
January 10.) 

The annual general meeting of this Society was hell 
at the Institution of Civil Engineers, Dr. Mann, Pre¬ 
sident, in the Chair. The Report of Council showed 
that a large amouut of work had been done, and rhat 
the number of fellows hud greatly increased. The 
first-class observing stations, which were organised in 
1874, have been in regular working order during the 
past year, their number has beun increased, an! 
several have been rc-inspected. A very interesting 
account of all that has been done in organising the 
stations, with tho conditions to he fulfilled by the 
observers in respect to instruments and exposure, the 
mode of inspecting, and a concise description of each 
station, with a ground plan on an uniform scale, Ls 
been prepared by- Mr. Symons. An arrangement las 
beon entered into with tho Meteorological Office, by 
which the Society has agreed to furnish, for a cou- 
sideration, copies of observations from a definite 
number of stations. Various instructions for ob¬ 
servers, preparod by- the Station Committee and the 
Assistant -Secretary, are also given. The joint t om- 
mittee of Delegates from this and other societies 
appointed to draft complete instructions for 
observation and registration of Natural Period™ 
Phenomena, have finished their labours and sent ;n 
their report. A co.lo of rules entitled “ Instructions 
for tho Observation of Phonological Phenomena 
boon prepared and published. The Rev. T. A 
Preston has discussed the first year's observations, 
and his report is given in full. The Council nave 
taken up the Solar Radiation Observations com¬ 
menced by the Rev. F. W. Stow ; but they intend .» 
compare the readings of the black bulb thermometer 
in vacuo with a bright bulb thermometer also is «« 
both mounted alike, instead of the maximum t er 
mometer in the shade. The Council have also up 
pointed a Permanent Lightning Rod Committee 1 
investigate and record accidents from lightning, 
enquire into the principles involved in the protect 10 
of buildings, to diffuse exact information rog.vre m. 
the best form and arrangement for lightning > 
ductors, and to consider all phenomena of atmoqnie— 
electricity. The balance sheet shows that the - K * 
is in a very satisfactory condition. , 

The President then delivered his address, 
alluding to the establishment of a carefully P 
sories of observing stations by the Society, m 
trated at some length tho absolute necessity o 01 
ing out the inductive method of research m nu J e M 
logy, and supported his argument by a refers’ 1 • j 
the history of all tho leading branches . I j n . 
investigation in which the prophetic insight <> 
spired minds had invariably had to be elahora 1 
perfected by the patient labour of subsequent^-^ 
ration and experiment. He compared the m ' .^ 
logical doctrine of high and low pressure ar(as ^. 
atmosphere, and of tho movement of enrren s (|1 
air, under tho influence of the barometric ? ra ul g, a j 
the Newtonian doctrine of gravitation in astro 
physics, to tho Daltonian hypothesis of t |g 

portions in chemistry, to the dynamic theoi) <■ ^ 

tides, and to Avagadro’s law of the uniform!’) ^ ^ ^ 
atomic constitution of gases under like. that tho 
pressure and temperature, and maintain™ ^ mns t 
perfection and practical application of this | lt . 
be workod out by organised and carefu 7 .,,.j 

out plans of observation such as are now jjjghef 
by the Society, and also under circumstances e 
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, mr „)rtunity and greater facility by the Meteorological 
(iSct of the Government. The President incidentally 
lenarked that he believed the recent researches into 
the vertical circulation of the water of the ocean 
aaier the influence of the different specific gravities 
t ,f us distant parts were virtually tending to the 
d-hment of the same great influence, ns being 
the moving spring of the physical dynamics of both 
thr ocean and the atmosphere. The president also, 
in alinsion to the recent establishment of a Permanent 
lirinning Ilod Committee by the Society, gave a very 
arresting aeconnt of a visit he had recently made to 
Frji Melsens of Brussels, and described the experi¬ 
ments upon which the Professor is engaged in invosti- 
geimg the molecular changes brought about in con¬ 
ducting bodies by the passage through them of power¬ 
ful discharges of high tension electricity. He also 
care an elaborate account of the admirable system of 
drfence against lightning which has been adopted at 
the llutel de Villo of Brussels. Some curious and 
a table instances of the molecular effects of lightning 
d's-harge were exhibited during the delivery of the 
latter portion of tho address. 

The following gentlemen wore elected officers and 
council for the ensuing year 
President—Henry Storks Eaton, M.A. 

Vice-Presidents—Charles O. F. Cat or. M.A. : Rogers, 
Held, B.A., Assoc. Inst. C.E.; John Knox Laughton, 
HA., F.RA.S.; Capt. Henry Toynbee, F.R.A.S. 
Irtamrer— HeDry Peri gal, F.R.A.S. 

Trustees—Sir Antonio Brady, F.G.S.; Stephen Wil¬ 
liam Oliver, F.R.U.8. 

Secretaries— George James Symons ; John W. Tripe, 
]LI>. 

foreign Secretary— Robert It. Scott, M.A., F.E.S. 
Cemcil— PercyBieknell; Arthur Unwin , F.R.A.S.; 
Ckides Brooke, M.A, F.R.S., F.R.C.S. ; Cornelius 
Benjamin Fox, M.D.; Frederic Gaster ; James Park 
Harrison. M.A.; Robert James Mann, M.D., F.R.A.S. ; 
M illiam Carpenter S’ ash ; Rev. Thomas Arthur Preston, 
M.A.: William Sowerby, F.L.S.; Charles Vincent 
Walker, F.lt.S.; George Mathus Whipple, B.Sc., 
F.IIA.S. 

S.B.—The names of newly proposed Mombers of 
Council ait printed in italics. 


Horn. Society. —( Thursday, January 20.) 

^"Oxhr, G.B., Prosidcnt, in the Chair. 
****■1 papers wore read :—(1) “Certain Cases 
“ Hecmimotive Force sustained by the Action of 
o' M ou Ele otrolytos,” by J. Hopkinson; (2) 
to Reversed Photographs of tho Solar Spoetrum 
evnnd the Red, obtained on a Collodion Plate,” by 
sptaiD J. Waterhouse; (3) Report of the Meteor- 
cvg.i'il Committee ; (4) “ On the Structure, Physio- 
■¥J. and bov-lopment of Antedon (Comatula Lam k ) 
toswt'is, by Dr. Carpenter. 


lutXEix Society. —( Thursday, January 20.) 

^ Allman, F.R.S., President, in the Chair, 
tae following papers W ere roa( j.—j On new species 
J from the Sikkim-Himalaya. by Dr. King, 
jjr Orchids of the Admiralty Islands, etc., by 
T’j" Mosely. A new section of the genus Drn- 
mm was described in this paper. 3. Enumera- 
S®, , fcngi. collected by Mr. Traill, by Rev. M. J. 

dairy and Dr. M. C. Cooke. 4. On Steer’s Sponge, 
*®v form 0 f tj,e Hexactierellid group, by Dr. Hurie. 
is form, for which the name Dendrospongia is pro- 
from its arboroseent habit, is of considerable 
js-'ast. both from its geographical distribution, 
ljeo ° found at present only in a single narrow 
T* 016 ' separating two of the islands of the Philip- 
r* troup, and from its being intermediate between 
Stt (' 0II *i which had not hitherto been united by 
» Lrjw; ting links. The spiculae are of several different 
“Jims, and of remarkable beauty. 


Schismatic Society. —( Thursday , January 20.) 

^Pivr.a by the Rev. H. C. Reinhardt, of Damascus, 
''"toil, in which the writer reviewed at some length 
JV* Daley's Kuniismatique de la Terre-Sainte, and 
tewed out some instances which supported, in his 
pt™, the charge of incompleteness and inaccuracy 
be brought against the work of the rtistin- 
Spnehed French Numismatist. The paper is, in fact, 
* leply to the criticisms which M. do Saulcy has 
on M. Reichanlt’s various contributions to 


numismatic journals. It is fortunate that M. de 
Saulcy’s reputation is too firmly established to suffer 
from this sort of criticism. 


Psychological Society of Great Britain.— 

( Thursday, January 20.) 

Mb. Serjeant Cox, President, in the Chair. Reports 
were received and read of facts and phenomena. 
Mr. C. C. Massey read a paper on “ Some Remark¬ 
able Psychological Phenomena Investigated by him 
in America,” which led to an animated discussion by 
Mr. Dunlop, C'.B., Rev. \V. Moses, Mr. Saunders, Mr. 
Tagore, and tho President. Tho honorary secretary 
announced that the Council requested reports of au¬ 
thentic facts on threo subjects. 1. Heredity in man, 
animals, and plants. 2. Psychological phenomena that 
may have led to tho superstition of the double, espe¬ 
cially the alleged second, sight of Scotland. 3. Super- 
sensuous perception in somnambulism and its alliod 
conditions. He also stated that tho Society was about 
to publish a periodical record of psychological facts. 


Society of Antiquaries. —( Thursday, January 20.) 

Charles Baker, Esq., gave an account of a Roman 
cemetery which has been discovered near tho Roman 
camp at Ircliestor. Northamptonshire. Three stone 
coffins were disinterred, and one of lead. Eight bronze 
vessels which were found at a depth of fifteen inches 
below the surface of tho earth wore exhibited to the 
meeting, as well as the fragments of an iron pail. Of 
these vessels two were perforated with small holes like 
cullenders, and another was of the same shape, but 
devoid of holes. All those had straight handles 
like saucepans. The two former had evidently been 
used as wine-strainers. The other five were of a 
rounder shape, more like basins, and were found one 
within the other. Mr. Baker compared them with 
similar vessels at Castlohoward, at Dtinrobin, and in 
tho York Museum; and after a careful investigation 
of their capacities, came to the conclusion that they 
were a set of wine measures. 

A paper was also read describing a Roman villa 
found near tho estate of tho Duke of Wellington at 
Granada; which, it was suggested, might be the site 
of the town of Caligula, as the namo occurs on some 
inscriptions found there, of which photographs wore 
laid on tho table. 


Philological Society. —( Friday, January 21.) 

Alexander J. Eli, is, Esq., Vico-Presidont, in tho 
Chair. On tho resignation cf Air. William Payne as 
treasurer of tho Society, and tho appointment of Air. 
Benjamin Dawson in iiis stead, tho following resolu¬ 
tion was carried unanimously :—“That the thanks of 
the Philological Society be given to Mr. William 
Payne for tiio valuable services ho has rendered to 
the Society by his vigilant and careful management 
of its finances during his treasnrership." The paper 
read was “ On Persian Phonetics,” by Prof. Rieu. 


FINE ART. 

ROYAL ACADEMY,—SEVENTH WINTER EXHIBITION 

OF OLD MASTERS. 

(Fourth Notice.') 

T hat blooming-time, as the Germans would say, 
of the art of aristocratic portrait-painting in Eng¬ 
land was at its ripest a hundred years ago. Rey¬ 
nolds, Gainsborough, and Romney were working 
all three at once in London. From the three 
studios in Leicester Square, Pall Mall, and Caven¬ 
dish Square, there went forth by the score those 
canvases whereby squire and lady, who were 
nothing in their lives, stand transformed into a 
delightful kind of hero and heroine for posterity. 
In 1788 Gainsborough caught cold at the trial of 
Warren Hastings, and died of a tumour in the 
neck. The next year Reynolds, losing the sight 
of an eye, laid down his brush ; and in 1792 he 
too died. Romney lived ten years longer, but the 
last three or four were years of decay; from 
multiplying schemes and projects, he fell into an 
inability to set his hand to any one of them; to 
nervousness succeeded dejection, to dejection im¬ 
becility, and he ended his days as a dotard in the 


arms of the patient wife he had deserted five-and- 
thirty years before. 


Meanwhilo the art of these men had been 
taken up hv a younger generation. North cote, 
Opie, Iloppner, Lawrence, with Jackson for the 
latest of the group—these were the Dindochi 
of Reynolds and his contemporaries. With 
the exception of Northcote, they are all repre¬ 
sented in this exhibition. We may see them 
continuing the tradition of their predecessors, but 
continuing it with a difference. By what subtle 
combination of influences, and through what 
stages, did it come about that English painting at 
this time (tho department of landscape painting ex¬ 
cepted) lost so much of its refinement, its colour, 
dignity, and poetry, and presently arrived at that 
pass of trivial or inflated sentiment, of unsightly 
colouring, of commonness, and destitution of ar¬ 
tistic aim, wherein it presently laboured for half 
a century, and from whence it has only begun to 
ho rescued ? That is one of the evolutions in a 
nation's genius of which the causes seem hardest 
to trace, though the symptoms are apparent 
enough. They are nowhere more apparent than in 
any selection of portraits of the years, say, from 
1790 to 1820. Opie, for instance, a man of first- 
rate ability, is from the first, without the sense of 
colour which was so exquisite in the masters 
who, when he first came upon the town from 
Devonshire, were severally at the height of their 
reputation. It may he said that Opie cared more 
for chiaroscuro than colour, and took his cue 
rather from Rembrandt than from the Venetians. 
But Rembrandt is himself the best proof that 
force, or if you will, artifice, in chiaroscuro may 
go along with richness and refinement of colour. 
Turn, for instance, to his Portrait of an Old Man 
(No. 243) in this exhibition, which is not only a 
marvel of pathos and dignity in expression, hut a 
picture into which the eye delights to sink and 
sink, with a sense of ever-deepening splendour in 
the sombre opulence of its reds and golds. And 
Reynolds, when he chose to take Rembrandt for 
his master, had himself done things scarcely less 
excellent than this. But Opie’s forced chiaroscuro 
is apt to look crude as well as artificial; what his 
modellings gain from it in vigour they lose in re¬ 
finement ; his shadows are black and opaque. The 
head of Southey (230)—which, like its neighbour, 
Mr. Murray's portrait of Byron, by Phillips, one 
would like to see added to the National Portrait 
Gallery—is a sufficient example of the average 
manner of the master. In the first room, close 
together, are .two pictures, one showing per¬ 
haps the very best and another the very worst 
he could do. No. 47, the portrait of an im¬ 
posing and responsible old housekeeper nursing 
a pet dog, is really a noble piece, solidly and 
gravely painted in quiet tones and with broad 
modellings, and with the shrewdest sense of 
character. The boy playing cricket in a broad- 
brimmed hat and red jacket, on the other hand, is 
a horror, dead and disagreeable in expression, 
livid in the flesh shadows, and the red, which is. 
the chief colour of the piece, opaque and harsh 
beyond description. In the full-length portrait of 
Sir John St. Aubyn (281) the head has a very 
fine character; the rest of the picture is inky, 
and there seems something amiss in the drawing 
of the legs. Thus, in these four things of Opie 
we find a singular inequality. A like inequality 
would strike us in any such chance gathering of 
these masters of the transition from a good to a 
bad time in English art. And ns a rule, if we had 
a systematic and dated selection of any one of 
them, we should find him worse as he went on, 
and at his best when he began—when lie was 
nearest the sources of his art among the great 
men of 1700-1790. If Hoppner had always been 
as good as in this portrait of Archbishop Alarkham 
(277), he would have held his place among the 
foremost. The port-wine countenance, vigorous 
in old age, the inclination of the head, the grasp 
of the hand on the chair-arm, the look of the 
thick black gloves and episcopal hat, are all ex- 
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pressed with a sense of character and a force of 
painting so admirable as to make the likeness of the 
same sitter done earlier in life by Reynolds himself 
(28) seem abstract and almost feeble by com¬ 
parison. Of Lawrence the examples are such 
as to illustrate his weakness rather than his 
strength. It was the destiny of that accomplished 
man, a prodigy of facile, versatile, and amiable 
parts, to conduct the portrait art of his country 
to its decadence with ten times more applause 
than had attended the masters of its prime. His 
contemporaries did not see, what we can see 
with too distressing evidence, how the quick like¬ 
nesses and dexterous flatteries of his work were 
unseconded by real penetration and destitute of 
real dignity; how the noble breeding of Reynolds’ 
or Gainsborough’s gentlemen and ladies gives 
place, in his, to an artificial vivacity or a stilted 
urbanity ; how he turns the feeling of his prede¬ 
cessors vulgar and their colours shrill and harsh. 
The group of three by Lawrence (140) naturally 
suggests comparison with the group of three, not 
far off on the same south wall of the great gallery, 
by Reynolds (161). Reynolds, no doubt, has had 
the finer subjects. But consider the massiveness 
of his conception and treatment, and the theatrical 
flimsiness, in comparison with it, of Lawrence's; 
see how the worst things in the elder painter's pic¬ 
ture, the hasty painting and common colouring of 
some of the accessories, due no doubt to assistants, 
are just in the key of the best things of the later 
group, and you will realise how great is the falling 
off. It would be a still more cruel comparison to 
think of Lawrence's red-coated and martial Colonel 
Markham in this exhibition (228) along with 
Reynolds’ red-coated and martial General Heath- 
field in the National Gallery. How noble a thing 
that is, even in ruin, we all remember; how 
trivial this is, for all its bright showiness and 
cleverness, we can all feel, and can resent the thin 
and greasy manner of the flesh-painting, the high 
light on the nose, the trick of animation in the 
eyes and corners of the mouth. These may seem 
hard words for the work of men who were 
assuredly of no mean powers. And indeed English 
art has done much worse since. The last forty 
years can show painters who are to Lawrence what 
Lawrence is to Reynolds and Gainsborough. But 
the beginning of the decline is one of the things 
which it is most instructive to study, and which 
one can best study in an exhibition like this. 

And now let usturn to those English artistswhose 
work does not belong, like that upon which we 
have been hitherto engaged, to the one special strain 
of portrait-painting-, which flourished after the first 
years of George III. and declined before the last. 
Of men thus standing by themselves, Hogarth 
is of course the greatest as he is the first in date. 
Long before these exhibitions, Englishmen thought 
they knew their Hogarth well. His art, both in 
the original and by the engravings, had penetrated 
more widely, and become more a part of popular 
culture, than any other art of modern times. But 
what had thus become popular was only one side 
of Hogarth. Ilis country knew him only as an 
entertaining dramatist, a pregnant moralist, who 
taught a rough lesson by the exhibition of scenes 
ingeniously conceived from life; as a painter and 
master of his craft, he was unknown and mis¬ 
taken. Walpole had no eyes for this quality in 
him. Reynolds could not believe it to belong to 
any one not aiming at high art. Later observers 
of all nations, including some who were most 
alive to the intellectual qualities of Hogarth's 
work, took it for granted that he was no true 
painter; some, Heine for example, going so far as 
to call attention explicitly to the “ hideous as¬ 
semblage of crying colours ’’ that were to be found 
in his work; and so forth. Such, in defiance of 
eyesight, is the vitality of an assumption. We 
are learning now that Hogarth could do what he 
wanted, in the technical parts of his art, with a 
straightforward power ana directness in comparison 
with which the richest glazings of Reynolds seem 
like fidgeting, and Gainsborough’s airiest magic 


like a trick. Whence Hogarth got this power it is 
impossible to say, but it places him alone among 
Englishmen. In some things, as in his sense of 
the delicacies of interior tone, he is most like the 
Dutchmen of the century before him ; in others, 
as in the marrowy richness of his touch and sur¬ 
face, he is most like the contemporary Frenchman, 
Chardin; and whatever effects he gets, he gets at 
once in no roundabout or experimental way. All 
this the winter exhibitions have helped, one after 
another, to bring home. This year there is a 
little early picture, a scene from the Beggars’ 
Opera, painted in 1727, and lent by Mr. John 
Murray, in which the management of the lighting 
is quite masterly, the action on the stage and the 
looks of the aristocratic patrons seated on either 
side full of life, and the painting consummate. 
Technically Hogarth hardly ever went beyond this. 
Two portraits of women, which are also here, re¬ 
present him at his pleasantest. In that instinct 
of grace, that ideal of breeding, which prevailed 
the art of the men who came after him, 


Hogarth had no share at all. He does not con¬ 
ceive any beauty beyond bloom and sparkle, honest 
and dainty freshness and prettiness; his personages 
are apt to be a little uncouth and common in 
aspect and gesture; the marvel is the life, force, 
and delicacy with which he throws such concep¬ 
tions and personages on the canvases. The por¬ 
trait of his wife (08), which has been in the 
exhibition before, is in his best manner. In 
the so-called Peg Woffington (54), lent by Lord 
Lansdowne—one of many pieces similarly named, 
though the features do not resemble each other— 
we get a fine richness of blue and red colour, a 
dainty taste in the hat and ribbons, and in the 
shadow of the hat upon the forehead and eyes 
something of the same soft effect which was so 
delightful in the sketch of the shrimp-girl exhi¬ 
bited last year. Between the little Beggars’ 
Opera picture and the large portrait of Garrick 
and his Wife sent from Windsor (88) there is an 
interval of thirty years. The work of 1757 is more 
forcible even than that of 1727. It is forcible 
almost to startling point. The blue of Garrick’s dress 
in contrast with the yellow of his wife's is almost 
violent, and one is almost disturbed by the in¬ 
tensity of life in this Garrick, with his strong 
eyes passing from the look of theati'ical inspira¬ 
tion to the look, still a little theatrical, of sly 
recognition of his wife's arch approach. If the 
actor did not like the portrait, ns is said, that may 
have been because he missed in it a particular 
polish of bearing on which he prided himself and 
which he owed to his French blood. The picture, 
fresh and brilliant as the day it was done, shows 
the same perfect simplicity of treatment as the 
earlier work, but is sharper, colder, and less 
agreeable. Let the modern painter, however, if he 
wants an example of force, look at the sealing-wax 
and table-cloth, if of delicacy, at the raised left- 
hand and braceleted wrist of the lady in this 
painting, and acknowledge his master. 

Among the members of the Royal Academy in 
its early days were several foreigners settled in 
England. One of these was a native of Frankfort, 
Johann Zoffany, who, after painting here with 
considerable reputation for many years, went 
out to India, and made large sums as painter 
at some of the native courts. After this 
exhibition we shall know how to do him 
better justice than he has hitherto received; for 
his precise, unimaginative, energetic manner has 
been popularly known by his group of the mem¬ 
bers of the Royal Academy almost alone. This 
year he is represented by a life-sized portrait of 
singular force and even dignity—the portrait of 
the traveller Pococke. Zoffany was born in 1733, 
and came to England at twentv-five ; Pococke died 
of apoplexy in 1765, when he had lately been 
appointed Bishop of Meath; so that this picture 
must have been the work of Zoffany’s early and 
struggling days in this country. The robust figure 
stands in a heavy outer cloak of blackish purple 
over an under dress of blue, leaning against a 


pedestal, with a landscape of the Bosporus ia 
the background. The head, bronzed and in no 
way handsome, with beard and moustache of a 
Moorish cut, is full of energy and splendidlv 
modelled; the hands go with it perfectly; the 
whole piece is understood and carried with the 
manliest force and thoroughness. I have not 
lighted on any mention of this picture in books; 
but Nichols, in his Literary Anecdotes of tht 
Eighteenth Century, speaks of an admirable full- 
length portrait of the same traveller in a 
Turkish dress bv Liotard (an artist ■ himself 
familiar with the East) ; it would be desirable to 
compare the two. The exhibition is peculiarly 
rich in single works of interest, like this, artistic 
or biographical or both at once. Among th«p 
foreigners who swelled the ranks of the English 
school and the English Academy in its early day=, 
one, Angelica Ivaufmann, has been made familiar 
and alive agaiu to us by the touch of a sym¬ 
pathetic hand among ourselves. Here (45) is 
Miss Angel's portrait of her friend the President: 
and a very pleasant and sensible portrait it is. quite 
free from the simpering affectation and boneles? 
grace of those mythologies which she, with 
Cipriani and a few more, sent forth so fluently and 
with so much applause to be issued broadcast by 
the flattering point of Bartolozzi. Reynold?, 
dressed in a handsome black suit, leans courteously 
forward with his knees crossed and his hand on one 
of them ; the plain, bourgeois cast of his feature? 
only dignified by an expression of extreme andsen- 
sitive kindness in the mouth. Before leaving for good 
the portrait art of the eighteenth century which 
has held us so long, let us look at the two things of 
Cosway (225, 260). The fantastic Cosway and 
his beautiful wife were names of fashion iu their dav 
—of applause, envy, scandal—when the Prince oi 
Wales's carriage was constantly at their door, 
and when they received all the great personages 
of England and of Europe as friends and sitters 
in that museum of gorgeous curiosities, their 
house in Stratford Place. They are almost for¬ 
gotten now. If portraits in oil like these two, 
with their artificial looks, their opaque metallic 
surface, and unpleasant manner of painting, were 
the best that Cosway could do, there won 
he no reason why he should be remembered. on 
his oil paintings, though they were liked in t m 
day, were not what he could really do. _ The tea* 
exquisite and graceful of miniature painters, i is 
plain that he had no true conception of oils, w 
that the smoothness of surface which that minu ? 
manner requires, translated into the other uiedjuffl, 
has betrayed him into these disagreeable resul s. 
Of all the foreigners associated with our sdiwj 
most famous was sent us 1X1 


at this time, the 


Zurich, not to paint our portraits but to i n?tn ' 1 : 
us in high art and the heroic, in Michelnnge o a 

I speak of Fuseli, of whomoMf 

three examples (248, 2>>t, > 


the terribil via. 
glad to see these 
in order to have clearly before 
credible 
understand 


us the almost in- 

n-ifted 


lible quality of the work which a gd ,e 
lerstandiug to perfection its own homelier ^ 


ness, accepted ns heroic and imaginative. 

' with Blake alive, we could 


were our senses when, ■ 


put up with this ? What spell was upon the tun 


that Fuseli himself, no fool nor impostor, but ■ 
man of sense, learning, and original force of ' 


. ^jj 

could so conceive and paint, and think it wc 


t cuuucivc uirn paint, —, . r? . 

done ? Here is not imagination, hut m Pr, ' 
in the Macbeth scene, not terror, not wem^ " 
hut hideous and absurd staring and fy an * 
the part of witches, ghosts, and a frantic * 
who has dropped his red-check shawl, in i 
of nationality, in order that he may place his - 
to his nose more heroically in a posture o 
supernatural alarm. In the Falstaff scene, . ^ 
but a coarse grotesqueness, a straddling aD W 
gling of long-legged female puppets in imp ^ 
violences of action, with exhibition ot vuiga _j 


» ivivucv/D ui uvuvuj ium* -^ _ ■■ , 

and red French boots; no fat knight ben 


uuu reu 4 1 ulil ll UUUUj; IJU ^ . -;i 

within the buckbasket like a Toledo bladei ., 
inglorious carcase, with a gross, unlauvha 
for face, tumbled backwards into a bas 
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sill never hold him. In neither one piece nor 
At other is anything that can be called painting, 
' t ,jt rather an arbitrary smearing of disagreeable 
Hrk and light for the indication of these mon¬ 
strous shapes. 

it is refreshing to turn from these things to 
Ttic b very English, very unpretending, and very 
—the portrait of a race-horse by George 
Stabs(258). It is just as mere a portrait of a 
rwhorw as any you shall find in an inn-parlour; 
lit to the rich feeling for colour in the jockey’s 
tr-'. and the pure and luminous laudscape which 
>: ibis has sketched in for background, it becomes 
j real and an enjoyable work of art. 

Sidney Colvin. 


SIB GEORGE HARVEY. 

'lit Giurge Harvey, President of the Royal 
'■ ri.-h Academy, died at his house in Regent 
fcrace, Edinburgh, on January 22, after a long 
G >5- —disease of the heart terminating in 
.yntety. Among his principal pictures (cover- 
as will be seem, a wide ranee of subjects), 
•\<? The Curlers, 1S35; The Highland Funeral-, 
(V Brule of Druntclog, 183G ; Reading the Bible 
0.4 St. Pauls, 184G; Banyan selling Lewes on 
Bridge ; TAe Castaway (Man and dog), 
■V; Children blowing Babbles in Grey friars 
hm.rd, 1848; The Covenanters' Communion, 
Shakespeare before Sir Thomas Lucy, l*;'}"; 

. oi mealing thee Xew World to Columbus, 

-: Saury in the Highlands, l>7o: Loch Awe 
•:,/Brn Crunehm ; The Small Debt Court., 1827 ; 

> remders Preaching, 18.10; The Covenanter's 
ll-'f-m. ISM ; Examination of a Village School, 
l'.:’; Saturday rlfteinunn (schoo! children at 

■ yi. 1<CW; Bung an in Bedford Jail, 1818; The 
l-A sleepof Argyll, 1841; (putting the Manse, 
i'G; The Right Mail, 18.14 ; Port rail of Pro- 
}(** hihon. The first of his exhibited works 
" 4 Pillage School, 1820. Of all these, perhaps 
it' only two pictures specially well-known in 
‘■"'so are the Reading the Bible in Old St. 

sad Quitting the Manse (a Free-kirk sub- 
.1''t, both of which have been extremely popular, 
fc •'C'ltlaad many of the others are on the same 
••"■G of reputation. 

Harvey had facility of invention and of execu- 
'■ x i» which a study of the later style of IVilkie, 
^-vr perhaps than any other model, may he 

■ '-d- st the same time he was extremely pains- 
'■ >:cc, even fastidious, in Iris habits of work. lie 

I '•'•e.d a telling faculty of expressiveness, and ; 
' -nun rift of “ improving " the occasion pic- 
t -ally, comparable to that, so well appreciated 
y Scotchmen, of a pulpit-orator. His powers in 
•i.i-capc were fine ; his works of this order have 
f hugeness, and the seriousness and charm of 
■G'.ure, in a high degree. , 

lie was a native of the village of St. Xinian’s, 

■ ■u Stirling, and was horn in 180G, his father 
j n watchmaker. Apprenticed at first to a 
“uisellc-r, he passed in his eighteenth year to 
3 - Tmstaes’ Academy in Edinburgh, his pro- 
*y\v lor an artistic career proving unmistake- 

" boon afterwards he became one of the 
-. wl Associates of the Scottish Academy; was 
-vto a full member in 1820, and in 1804 suc- 
^ iri Sir J. Watson Gordon as President. He 

■ ysred occasionally in print, publishing in 1870 

■ - < of the Early History of the Royal Scottish 

’' m y- He was a keen critic, kindly to young 
; !, G: m politics a vigorous Liberal, and in re- 
- ’3 an Independent. lie married twice, and 
two daughters by his first wife. 

Ik. was a delightful companion [says a leading 
ivy notice], one of the truest and warmest of 
' Is. generous in thought and deed, full of truth 
1 oarage, and through his whole life a man of iinie- i 
'' 'nt mind. Yet ho was also endowed with that 
• • 'fee softness of nature which respouds at once 
■ 1 with the whole soul to the best of pathos and of 
•up)or. 


His head was sculptured by Hutchinson, and 
painted bv Herdman. 

It may be recollected by some of our readers tha't, 
at the last presidential vacancy, Sir J. Xoel Paton 
was expected by many to receive the election; the 
suffrages of the Academicians, however, fell on 
Harvey, and Paton obtained the office which he 
now holds, that of Queen's Limner for Scotland. 
We presume that this painter is the destined 
successor of Sir George Harvey ; and, as an artist 
elevated in aim and in scope, working in the higher 
region of the art, deeply grounded in study, and 
of enlarged personal capacity in his art, as well as 
general culture, he would not fail to do honour to 
the distinguished post. W. M. Rossetti. 


NOTES ON THE CASTELLANI COLLECTION. 
Among the questions of other than purely artis¬ 
tic interest to which the Castellani collection 
offers a new source of illustration, is one which 
concerns readers of Latin poetry. It has been 
said on high authority that the almost entire 
absence of allusion to the legendary history of 
Rome in the artistic remains of Roman times 
presents so striking a contrast to the efforts of 
Virgil, for instance, to popularise this legendary 
history, as to make his Muse when in this vein 
appear hollow and strained for the occasion. It 
is argued that had Virgil's art been here spon¬ 
taneous and a genuine growth of the age, what he 
sought to do in poetry would have been attempted 
also in the other arts of sculpture and painting. 
Unfortunately for this, the artists of Romo were 
mostly Greeks by birth and training, and however 
much they may have wished to please their patrons, 
they lived at a time when the creative spirit had 
entirely passed away, ami nothing was left for them 
but variations on the old themes. Such is the 
theory which we are asked to accept, and appa¬ 
rently, ns regards the higher walks of art — 
sculpture and painting—it is correctly represented. 
It is, however, a different matter when we come 
to apply this rule to such works of art as the 
engraved cistae, which have been found at various 
times at Praeneste. It should be said that these 
cistae are of great rarity, that they are found, if 
not always, chietly at Praeneste only, and that the 
British Museum possesses one of surpassing excel¬ 
lence, with three others scarcely worthy of passing 
attention. Slrould the Museum fortunately now 
secure the Castellani Collection, it will be en¬ 
riched by a very fine series of cistae, including nine 
with designs which, if they sometimes say little 
for the owner's sense of propriety, are often singu¬ 
larly beautiful and always interesting. These 
cistae are, ns is known, bronze boxes, mostly 
cylindrical, in which women kept their articles of 
toilet—mirrors, sponges, rouge-pots, Stc. 

What, then, was the nationality of the artists 
who engraved them ? In at least two cases the 
artists were Romans, as appears from the inscrip¬ 
tions (1) ou the celebrated Eicoroni cista (Novios 
Plantios feeid), and (2) on another cista (Vibis 
Pilipus Cailavit). As a general remark, also, it 
may be said that Greeks could not well have con¬ 
fused and jumbled together the legends of their na¬ 
tive country to the extent to which they are some¬ 
times found confused on cistae. They would also 
have succeeded in spelling correctly the names of 
the Greek personages introduced into their designs. 
On this point, however, it has been suggested that 
the uames may have been added by the owners; 
so great has been the unwillingness to admit that 
such excellence of drawing and composition as 
that of the Eicoroni cista, or of the cista in the 
British Museum already mentioned, could have 
proceeded from other than Greek hands. Had 
there been many native artists equal to work of 
this kind, Virgil, one would have thought, would 
have been amply seconded in his attempts to 
throw a halo over the legendary history of Rome. 
On the other hand, it is not to be denied that the 
composition in the best of these engravings pro¬ 
ceeds altogether on Greek lines, and -that skill in 


this respect rs well as in drawing may have been 
learned by Romans in a Greek school, and have 
constituted their entire artistic stock-in-trade. 

Among the Castellani cistae is, however, one 
which appears to have been rightly explained as 
representing the scene which would naturally 
have followed on the close of the Aeneid. It is 
therefore one instance at least to encourage a be¬ 
lief that the spirit of Virgil, as regards national 
legend, may have extended more largely to artists 
than would seem to be the case from artistic re¬ 
mains. Turnus is killed, and is being carried off 
the field. Aeneas advances to Lntinus to claim 
Lavinia, who comes forward willingly to meet 
him. Her mother rushes in horror from the scene. 
Aeneas and Latinus clasp each other by the hand. 
The locality is indicated as near the bank of a 
reedy stream, perhaps the Numicius, which is 
personified by the reclining river god. This 
composition is engraved on the lid of the cista, 
while round its body — unfortunately now cut 
down—is a furious battle going on, perhaps the 
battle in which the combat between Aeneas and 
Turnus took place. As an instance of the con¬ 
fusion of subject referred to above, aud at the 
same time as a very beautiful specimen of this 
class of work, there is a cista in the Castellani 
series On which the following figures are repre¬ 
sented with their names incised beside each:— 


A group of a young warrior standing and hold¬ 
ing the reins of the two horses at his side. He is 
called Aiarh . ilios, and it seems a violent pro¬ 
ceeding on the part of Sehoeue (Annali d. Inst. 
Arch., 1870, p. j-io) when he separates this into 
two names, i.e. Aiarh = Ajax and Ilios, the name of 
one of the horses. There is certainly a point in 
the middle of the word, hut that can hardly be 
otherwise meant than to mark off' the ilios as a 
peculiar termination. The figure, which does not 
suit Ajax, would suit Achilles very well, aud it 
may not be too far-fetched if we take the word to 
he a Roman attempt to connect the name Arh- 
ileus with Ilium, and to make this more obvious 
by spelling it Achilios or Aiachilios. On the left 
of this figure stands Laoraedeia, here called Ladu- 
meda, not Laoumeda, as giveu by Sehoeue; at her 
side is a deer, which she leads with a string. Next 
to her is a female figure holding up a dove. She is 
inscribed Do.ra or Docha. Then comes a verv 
beautiful group of a young Silcuus and a Maenad. 
His name is Silanus. Here it should be observed 
that the termination is in us, not os, ns usual. 
Then comes a female figure called Laris < Uais 8) 

' and a beautiful youth reminding one by his pen¬ 
sive attitude of Orestes. He is called 1st or. Then 
Agamemnon— Acmemeno, 'and lastly a warrior— 
Soresios. On a tablet hanging from a column 
behind the horses beside the figure which we have 
called Achillea is inscribed Leces ( Leyes ), which 
Schoene takes to be the name of one of the horses. 
It is not likely that the name of only one of the 
horses would be inscribed on the tablet, and still 
less likely that the names of even both horses 
would he inscribed on a tablet and hung on a 
column apparently intended to indicate a temple. 
The tablet reads leges (laws), but what these leges 
referred to cannot be certain now. On the cover 
of this cista occurs also the name Ebrios for Silenus. 


On a bronze mirror engraved with a design in 
the spirit of the best of the cistae, is the follow¬ 
ing Latin inscription:— Ceisia . Loucilia . Fata . 
R . et. Junto . Set to . Atos . ret.. The group en¬ 
graved on the mirror consists of a voting girl 
sitting in the lap of a male figure. Beside him is 
inscribed his name Metio ; beside her, Fasin. A 
girl standing by their side and holding a mirror, is 
inscribed Acila (ancilla?). In the series of bronze 
mirrors in this collection two others are particu¬ 
larly interesting, one for its beauty and both for 
the subjects engraved on them. On both is repre¬ 
sented the legendary incident of Perseus cutting 
off Medusa’s head; but in each a different stage 
of the incident is given. In the one Perseus 
is equipped with his hooked knife, winged 
sandalB, wallet, and helmet to make him iuvi- 
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sible; he is attended by Athena, but as yet it is 
necessary for him to tind out from the Graeae 
where Medusa is to be found, lie is figured as in 
the act of offering to restore the solitary eye of 
the Graeae which he had taken, if one of them 
will tell him the way to Medusa. In the other 
mirror, Perseus has already cut off Medusa’s head, 
stuck it into the wallet, and is escaping with 
speed, pursued by Poseidon, who is known to have 
been an admirer of Medusa. Athena steps for¬ 
ward to intercept Poseidon, and it is curious that 
the artist places her in the usual attitude of rais¬ 
ing her aegis against the person, to whom she is 
opposed, forgetting that her aegis really owed its 
terror to the head of Medusa, which as yet was in 
the wallet of Perseus. Poseidon i3 called Purcium 
or Pudcium. A. S. Murray. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

At a general assembly of the Academicians and 
Associates of the Royal Academy of Arts held on 
Wednesday evening last, Messrs. E. Long and 
Alma Tadema were elected Associates. 

On January 22 Mr. Sidney Colvin delivered, at 
the College for Men and Women, Queen Square, 
an interesting lecture on “ The Story of Proserpine, 
with Illustrations from Greek ana Roman Art,” 
drawings, and photographs. The myth was care¬ 
fully followed out by the lecturer, both in its 
legendary or religious, its literary, and its art 
form. Mr. Newton proposed a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Colvin, remarking upon the lecture ns an 
almost unique instance in this country of a inuch- 
to-be-desired plan—that of making literature and 
art mutually illustrative. Among other lectures 
set down for this institution during the current 
term, we may mention, “Recent Discoveries at 
Olympia,” by C. T. Newton, Jan. 29; “ English 
History, Henry II. to Henry III.,” Prof. Amos; 

“ Arab Art,” Mr. R. S. Poole; “ Assyrian An¬ 
tiquities," Mr. George Smith. 

We have received, from Messrs. Longmans, 
Little Walks in London —a children's book which 
owes its existence, seemingly, to tho existence of 
seven drawings by John Leech, which it was 
thought might interest the public. Seven draw¬ 
ings are not much out of the life-work of a man 
who must in his time have produced several 
thousand, and the genius of Leech, albeit over¬ 
rated, hardly comes up for judgment on the pro¬ 
duction of these small additions to what was 
already Known of it. Moreover, the additions, 
though small even in point of number, are ad¬ 
ditions in that sense alone. They give us no new 
side of a talent known by this generation perhaps 
only wearisomely well. A caricaturist, a satirist 
in art, is but too soon exhausted, and Leech has 
not escaped from the fate of those who give us no 
substantive work. Criticism might have had 
more to say about him if the public had been 
occupied with him a little less. Here, as of old, 
are his town children, graceful or squalid, or often 
both at the same time. Here is his errand boy: 
here is his page: here is his coachman, with the 
magnificence of hammer-cloth: his footmen, with 
the carriage-umbrella. And that these familiar 
beings of alley, street, and park, may be in¬ 
troduced to us once more, here is a story 
of how two children had a tutor, who, like the 
admirable Mr. Barlow in Sandford and Merton, 
held that our youth should be observers of fact, 
and accordingly obligingly walked with them to 
such parts of London as might realise for them 
Mr. Leech's pictures. And so with Mr. Dickson 
to guide their benevolence, these children—in ap¬ 
palling defiance of the Charity Organisation— 
bestow sixpences upon such of their wretched 
brethren as they meet in the street, and they are the 
witnesses of an unseemly altercation as they ap¬ 
proach, with an order in their pockets, the gate of 
the great house in Manchester Square. Of their 
visit to Sir Richard Wallace’s information is not 
vouchsafed. We follow them elsewhere, and 


when we seize an occasion for bidding adieu to 
them, it is with tho feeling that the covers of a 
book have rarely, since bookmaking began, held 
matter so slight and feeble. And that this feeble¬ 
ness may be widely extended, the thing is printed 
both in English and in French. 

We understand that the splendid collection of 
Oriental coins formed by the late Colonel Seton 
Guthrie will shortly be put up for auction. 
There was a rumour that it was going to be 
purchased by a foreign Government, but unless it 
is to be sold en bloc the rumour must be incorrect. 
It would be a grievous blunder to scatter so fine 
a collection, and it is to be hoped that some 
Government may be found enterprising enough to 
bid the very reasonable sum demanded, and thus 
to prevent the disintegration of the cabinet. 

We understand that tho British Museum is 
about to offer for sale at Messrs. Sotheby’s a 
collection of duplicate English medals. The 
series, which is taken chiefly from the cabinet of 
the late Mr. Edward Hawkins, is a thoroughly 
representative one, at least as regards that portion 
of our medallic history which extends from the 
reign of Elizabeth to the end of that of Anne. 
It is known that Mr. Hawkins devoted his especial 
attention to the medals of William and Mary, 
and in this reign the collection offered is said to 
be extremely rich. 

Two new art-journals have just appeared in 
Belgium, with the titles respectively of L'Artiste 
and Le Nouvel Impartial. 

Tire Knlnische Zeitung gives an account of a 
grand festival that has recently been held in Bonn, 
in honour of Winckehnanu. Three medallions 
were struck on the occasion, of which the first re¬ 
presented an eagle and a shepherd, in evident 
allusion to the story of Ganymede; the second, 
an idealised woman’s head with a laurel crown; 
and the third, a man in combat with a lion, en¬ 
circled by groups of fighting animals. 

The exhibition of the works of the late Isidore 
Pils was opened on the loth inst. in the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts. It comprises a number of 
portraits, costumes, and military subjects, such 
as the master knew so well how to paint, and a 
beautiful collection of water-colour paintings, 
which will be especially interesting to artists and 
amateurs. The profits of the exhibition will be 
devoted to artists in unfortunate circumstances. 

Tiie Italian papers state that there is a project 
in Rome for the erection of a building which shall 
serve as a salon for an annual exhibition of the 
works of the living painters of Italy. Hitherto 
such exhibitions in Italy have been merely local. 
The Government has promised 50,090 francs 
annually towards tho scheme, and the assistance 
of the city authorities is likewise expeeted. 

M. H. GcriTltENEtrc, mayor of Port Louis, is 
organising for the coming spring an exhibition of 
Breton costumes, and at the same time of ceramic 
productions of the province. The exhibition will 
take place at Quimper, which possesses an im¬ 
portant manufacture of faience, a revival of the 
fabric of La Ilubandiere, founded in 1GS5 at Loc- 
maria. 

It is proposed to erect a cathedral at Saigon, 
French Coehin-China, for which plans are to be 
sent in for competition to the Governor. The 
style of architecture is to be left to the choice of 
the competitors, but the Gothic or Romanesque is 
preferred to the Renaissance. 

The Antiquarian Socioty of Cologne has an¬ 
nounced that an Art Exhibition, similar in design 
to that held last Year in Frankfort, will be opened 
at Cologne on July 1. The committee invites 
contributions from all who possess specimens of 
mediaeval and ancient art, belonging to the lower 
Rhine and Westphalian districts. 

Professor Paganini, of Pisa, has written to 
the Risorgiinento to express his unhesitating 
opinion that the statue presumed to be of St. 


John, and by Michel Angelo, which belongs 1 
Count Rosselmine-Gualandi of Pisa, is decid'd] 
not of St. John, and most probably not bv tl 
great master. According to the learned Pi* 
professor, the figure represents Aristaeus, the a 
of Cyrene by Apollo, who first taught men I 
keep bees, and on this account is represent* 
holding a honeycomb in his hand. 

In reference to the attack recently made nno 
the Royal Academy by a correspondent in tl 
Times, we have received the following from i 
authoritative source:— 

“ The Academy is not‘jealously ’ and ‘ so'.f.-’.lfl 
keeping its treasures ‘ under lock and key.' TS 
Academy is, in fact, pushing on with what span! ci 
eumstunces and the British workman admit, ta 
arrangement and decoration of theso large g.ilkrifJ 
which contain (and in which, when thosearreru,■ atj 
shall he complote, will he permanently and pti idj 
shown) the various possessions it boasts: dipM 
works, ‘Gibson bequest.’ and treasures ofancicr,: at, 
Tho announcement of those facts was publicly made 
by the President at tile annual banquet of tin licjtl 
Academy. Tho Royal Academy has (for the espna 
purpose of bridging over, as far as possible, the im- 
avoidable interval of delay) shown in snccc^iw 
Winter Exhibitions now over fifty of tho works it 
question ; among them—in a place of most cot-piceow 
honour—the Marco d'.Oggione, which ‘is,or \ra«, not 
long ago, rolled up in some store-room : ’ among them, 
also, a far more precious gem, namely, tho original 
cartoon by Leonardo da Vinci for the Holy l amily 
in the Salon Carre of the Louvre.” 


THE STAGE. 

No one is so conservative as a theatrical manager. 
He belioves in the wisdom of continuing nr re¬ 
peating whatever h;i3 already succeeded, lie is 
slow to be convinced of the virtue of new things. 
Because burlesque was genuinely relished a dozen 
years ago, lie continues, in slightly modified terra, 
to produce it to-day. Because a bonffomurie with 
wit was successful, he produces a botifottwrit 
without wit, and expects it to be successlnl too. 
Because a tragedian was approved of in lltmlf. 
he is convinced of the acceptableness of the legiti¬ 
mate drama. Only two or three managers n 
London ever have the courage to be the first an. 
to be alone. To something of this conservatism 
we are inclined to attribute the new production at 
the Duke's. Mr. II. T. Graven is the author o: 
tho piece: he is accepted both as author and 
actor. For many years now his name has let " 1 
identified with that domestic drama which '.a 
complex genius of R ibson—with smiles and ti ‘ ar? 
at the same time—first made welcome to Loud 
ers. lie has himself been conservative in mll"’ r ' 
ing in that track, but now moving his efforts t 
larger stage, he and the manager—Mr. Burmnd 
are conservative in taking up the latest trading"’ 
of that stage. That stage has had two sucre'-•• 
the horsey spectacle of Flying Scud and the path' -• 
melodrama, All for Her. The interest of -1“ ." 
Her centred in the hero’s sacrifice of his own tie. 
and the interest of Too True —Mr. .Craven* nr 
piece—centres in the heroine’s seeming sacrifice 
the life of her lover. It is true that in the 
case the sacrifice is accomplished, and that ny _ 
other it is at last spared ; but that is not ™ ut J / 
the advantage of Mr. Craven's drama, 
dramatic contrivances by which the sacri C' 
averted are not of the most natural order. - 
the spy is a prominent character in Mr.^Lrst ■ 
piece, as he was in Messrs. Palgraye ‘vj'l'j’, (1U . 
and Herman Merivale's. The story itself^ 
plicated, but its management is mol \®Y r ioi 
than ingenious. We are taken to the b° r '. a 
Hampshire, in the year of Monmouths re 
and there hang about the story memories 0 • . ( 
Lisle, familiar to the public through the n ^ ^ 
of Macaulay and the picture by Mr. M art ' tiir 
however, the resemblance does not go Te n 7,,u!h. 
One Arthur Nelthorpe has sheltered Mon u ],v 
and for this he is sought and obliged j 
flight. Betrothed to Janet Coventry, the 
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in jdberent of the King, he takes refuge in the 
h.use of one Alice Miltrook, whom he had either 
Ued or flirted with as a boy. She receives him 
tow. isfl Janet, brought by the agency of the spy 
*lio would himself wed her, to see these two 
toother, mistakes their situation, is needlessly 
ijious, and is induced to betray the young 
woman’s shelter of the rebel. Beyond this 
jfc cannot go. When it is brought home to 
k that Alice Milbrook's motive has been mis¬ 
conceived, and when it is plain that the blood¬ 
thirstiness of Judge Jeffreys will make her pay 
the penalty with her life—the young man having 
seminclv’ escaped—she has to choose between 
iK wing the innocent to die and herself disclosing 
the whereabouts of her lover. She chooses—though 
here with less chivalry than did “ Sydney Carton ” 
-the difficult right; but, as we snid before, the 
penalty is not exacted. The author steps in with 
hi, contrivances, and tragedy is averted. The 
chief situation of the play—led up to but slowly— 
is seen, when it is arrived at, to be forcible, but 
hardly new. But absence of novelty would not of 
itself condemn it, were it treated with any ex¬ 
ceptional literary vigour or grace. These things 
are not conspicuously present. Mr. Craven, the 
author, who appears in the piece, has selected for 
himself the sympathetic part of the husband of 
Acer, and displays in it his wonted rough pathos. 
Mi. Macklin is the hero, and Miss Ada Lester and 
Mis? Louisa Moore represent with some eleganee t 
if with little passion, the two young women. Tha e 
clever comedian, Mr. Kighton, is included in th 
cast, but he has often played to better effect. Th e 
burlesque of Black-Eyed Susan continues to b e 
attractive. 

JWp o' Day was on Monday revived at the 
Ad-lphi, with its author, Mr. Falconer, in his 
wtli-snown character, Barney OToole—a part 
which gives him favourable occasion for the dis¬ 
play of Irish humours. Another important cha¬ 
racter finds not only an equal, but perhaps a 
more powerful representative than it has often 
found before: the benevolent aud indulgent 
countrv prist, O’Cieary, is now played by Mr. 

finery. The two heroines, of humble and 
middle class life, Kathleen Kavanagh and Mary 
''race, are represented by Miss Lydia Foote and 
-Miss Hudspeth; the two ruffians are placed by 
■Mr. Share and Mr. McIntyre—both great in these 
thini-—while manly beauty and chivalry are 
deemed fittingly represented by the elegance of 
-Mr. Terriss. Mr. Fernandez, a sound and well- 
nperienced actor, is Harry Kavanagh. ' The 
scarcely less important personages of the fair 
ud laotion-fight find themselves well embodied 
m a picturesque crowd of supernumeraries. The 
nor? is by Mr. Lloyds. Further than this in 
Jr chronicle we need not go —Peep o’ Day, like 
the twice,i Iimrn, being distinctly without literary 
icKe-t. Tho two will be remembered together 
® sufficiently happy types of the successful sensa- 
t»r.al drama of twelve or fourteen years ago, when 
p.av.Mtrs, especially those who came up to the 
Inhibition of 1802—appear to have been more 
tnve and readier in enjoyment than those of our 
In our day, nevertheless, there remains a 
vibkr for the best of these things; and, literary 
pvrest being put out of the question, among the 
it them is Peep o' Day. 

Lst week at the Gaiety there was a very long 
■■'-■'lung performance for the benefit of Mr. Arthur 
( *il, who assumed the part of Sir Ilarcourt 
Lourtley in London Assurance. The piece itself 
!i toi familiar to need criticism ; the public know 
■'lffii-ientlv its thin coating of great comedy, its 
*ck of serious interest, of sympathetic characters, 
J ambitious intentions, and the success of its 
‘rat two acts, due in the main to a firework 
\arnk‘ of dialogue. Good acting cannot make it 
■ubstantial or satisfying: bad acting can hnrdly 
‘Wo it seem other than clever. It got unequal 
on Wednesday, at the Gaiety, when a host 
’■ ■Ir. Cecil's stage friends rallied round an actor 
o. genuine promise and sprightly intelligence. 


Mr. Alexander Henderson will open the 
Criterion next Monday with a performance of 
extravaganza, in which Miss Lydia Thompson 
and her large and comely company will appear. 

To-night the entertainment at the Royalty 
Theatre will be removed by Messrs. Carte and 
Dolby to the Globe. 

Morning performances of Oar Boys are going 
on at the Vaudeville. The manager's pockets 
must gain what the interests of Art lose by the 
enormously prolonged run of this, or any other 
popular comic drama. 

Mr. Piielps appears this afternoon at the 
Gaiety Theatre, as Falstaff, in the Merry Hires of 
Windsor: a performance known very well by the 
public, and criticised in detail in this journal 
about a year ago, when, as on the present occa¬ 
sion, it was given at the Gaiety. 

Mr. Byron's very entertaining piece, Man-ied 
in Haste, has been played for the first time in the 
rovinces. It was produced on Monday last, hv 
Ir. Duke's travelling company, at the Theatre 
Iioyal, Bristol. 

We have received a goodly-sized pamphlet, 
The True Macbeth: being the reprint of an inte¬ 
resting papor read at Liverpool by Mr. Kdward 
It. Russell. It is suggested by the performance 
of Mr. Henry Irving, on whose representation the 
writer has evidently bestowed special attention. 
The following passage gives one of the most in¬ 
genious points which are made by Mr. Russell:— 

“ With this deeply reflecting actor, it is often in 
another scene than that in which they occur that the 
words of any particular passngo received their finest 
illustration, and it is in tho d igger and actual murder 
scene that we perceive the profound meaning which in 
a man of Macbeth's mould lay in his previous under¬ 
taking to ‘ bend up each corporal agent ’ to his ‘ ter¬ 
rible feat.’ According to the notions which seem to 
prevail amongst the majority of critics, any such 
effort should be unnecessary. If he were going to 
battle, and were in danger of immediate death, his 
corporal energies would need no bracing ; why should 
noble Macbeth become physically unstrung at the task 
of killing a weak old man in his sleep? Shnkspeare 
knew better, and Irving, as was said of him in Hamlet, 

‘ will not go out of tho character.’ As he outers alone, 
and begins to follow the dagger in tho air which— 
significant phrase—marshals him tho way that he was 
going, I can compare his gait to nothing but that of a 
sick man roused from his couch and feebly staggering 
to his feet amidst the swayings of an earthquake. As 
at. length ho creepingly approaches tho door of tho 
king's chamber, at the words ‘ Thou sure and firm set 
earth,' liis feet, as it were, paw for the ground, as if 
ho wore walking with difficulty a step at a time on a 
reoling deck. When he returns, after committing the 
murder, we seo at once, if we are calm enough, what 
Irving has added to the achievements of his greatest 
predecessors in this scene. Ilazlitt said of Edmund 
Kean, that he left it in doubt whether he was a king 
committing a murder, or a man committing a murder 
to bo king, but that as a lesson in common humanity 
his acting was heart-rending. ‘The hesitation,’says 
Ilazlitt, ‘ the bewildered look, tho coming to himself 
when he sees his hands bloody, the manner in which 
his voieo clung to his throat and choked his utterance, 
his agony and tears, the force of nature ovorenme by 
passion, beggared description.’ This must have suf¬ 
ficiently surprised tho Kemble school. Irving has 
partly added, partly substituted, an idea of tremendous 
physical prostration, essential to the character of one 
whoso bravery all leave* him when he is wickedly 
engaged.” 

Mdme. .Tunic has reappeared at the Bouffes, 
in Timbale <T Argent, lending, as of old, the aid of 
her sharp humour and pointed delivory to dialogue 
hardly otherwise tolerable. 

Frederick Lejiaitue is now not only very old 
but ill and incapacitated. lie can no longer show 
himself even as the wreck of his former talent. 
He is, therefore, to-morrow, to have a benefit at 
tho Itaiiens, and all the members of the ComMdie 
Franeuise have expressed their wish to perform 
on his behalf. A spectacle equal in importance 


and interest to that organised for Dejazet will 
probably be the result. Lemaitre has received a 
cordial letter from Febvre, of the Franijais, con¬ 
veying assurances of general support. 

Suzanne, in the Pattes de Mouche —one of the 
brightest and most favourite characters of Mdlle. 
Fargeuil— has just been assumed at the G vmnase 
by Mdlle. Delaporte. The piece is lacking in 
situations, and this its greatest part in any other 
characteristics than those of bonhomie, vivacity, 
and saroir fairer it demands therefore in its 
chief interpreter, above all things, personal dis¬ 
tinction and personal charm. 

Lc Charmeur is the name of M. Louis Leroy’s 
new piece, which will be brought out in a few 
weeks at M. Montigny’s theatre. 

Le Proces Voradienx —the only conspicuous 
success of last summer at the Paris theatres—has 
been revived at the Vaudeville, pending the pro¬ 
duction of M. Emile Augier's long-promised 
work. 

ShaKsef.re stands in such high favour with 
the Vienna theatre-going public, that of the 3C0 
evenings on which performances were given dur¬ 
ing the last year at the Burg-Theater, thirty-five 
were devoted to the representation of the series 
of historical dramas, ns arranged by the great 
Shaksperean entrepreneur, Herr Dingelstedt. 


music. 


CRYSTAL PALACE—SCHUMANN'S “ RHENISH 
SYMPHONY.” 


With the exception of Beethoven and Schubert, 
no composer of the present century has produced 
symphonies which have so left their mark upon 
the history of the art as those of Schumann. In 
saying this we neither forget nor ignore Mendels¬ 
sohn's two masterpieces in A minor and A major 
—the so-called “Scotch” and “Italian” sym¬ 
phonies. As regards mere technical detail and 
artistic finish of workmanship, indeed, these two 
works must rank as among the most perfect 
specimens of their class existing, superior in these 
respects to the best of either Schubert's or Schu¬ 
mann's. Nevertheless, while producing a per¬ 
fectly satisfactory impression, and conveying a 
feeling of absolute completeness, insomuch that 
one can hardly imagine a note changed for the 
better, Mendelssohn’s music rarely if ever “ pulls 
at the heart-strings ” as Schumann’s does. He 
often delights; he seldom touches deeply. The 
present is not the place to discuss the reasons for 
this, which arise partly from the individual tem¬ 
perament of the composer, probably also in some 
measure from the circumstances by which he was 
surrounded, and the comparatively untroubled 
life which he led. Schumann’s whole life, on the 
contrary, was more or less a season of “ Sturm 
und Drang,” and we find the reflection of his 
troubled existence in his music. 

Another cause of tho deep impression made 
upon us by Schumann's best works is to be found 
in their eminently subjective character. No com¬ 
poser ever unbosomed himself more completely in 
his music than he; in this respect he is only ap¬ 
proached among living composers by Johannes 
Brahms. An example of this peculiarity is to be 
seen in the very symphony now under notice, 
which was given at the Crystal Palace last 
Saturday. We know from Schumann himself that 
the first idea of its composition was suggested by 
the sight of Cologne Cathedral, and the spectacle, 
at which he was present, of the installation of the 
archbishop of that citv. Hence the name of 
“ Rhenish ” symphony, tv which the work is gene¬ 
rally known. The fourth movement—the second 
slow movement, which precedes the finale—was 
originally entitled “Im Oharakter der Begleitung 
einer feierlichen Ceremonio ” (“In the character 
of the accompaniment of a solemn ceremony ”) ; 


and it is characteristic of the composer that before 
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the publication of the work he should have erased 
this inscription, saying “ One must not show one’s 
heart to people ; a general impression of a work of 
art suits them better ; then they at least draw no 
wrong comparisons.” 

There is on the whole in this symphony less 
of Schumann’s inmost self, less of his most pro¬ 
nounced individuality than in the great symphony 
in 0 major; but this is accounted for by the fact 
recorded by the composer’s biographer, that he in¬ 
tended “ volksthiimliche ” elements to predominate 
in the work. And in truth the “ popular ” 
element prevails here more, perhaps, than in any 
orchestral work of Schumaun's, unless it be his 
first symphony in B flat. This character is espe¬ 
cially noticeable in the second and last movements, 
the former of which in its chief theme almost re¬ 
minds one of a Student's Lied, or a drinking-song, 
while the latter has in its subjects a sportive gaiety 
recalling “ Father Haydn,” aud differing widely 
from the usual tender and impassioned utterances 
of the composer. In the first allegro , again, we 
find, in the breadth and grasp of the music, some¬ 
thing analogous to the first movement of the 
“ Eroica,” which is in the same key. There is the 
true Beethoven swing about it, though there is 
not a trace of plagiarism. The third and fourth 
movements are the most “ Schumannish” portion 
of the work. The indescribable beauty of the 
andante (“ nicht schnell ” is the composer’s own 
expression) goes straight to the heart; and though 
the following “ Installation ” movement from its 
antique style and rugged grandeur strikes less upon 
a first hearing, it is impossible upon a closer 
acquaintance not to feel alike its artistic beauty 
and its musical appropriateness as a tone-picture of 
the scene it is intended to represent. 

The performance last Saturday under Mr. Manns 
was of simply ideal perfection—one of those, in 
fact, which in this country can bo heard nowhere 
but at the Crystal Palace. A brisk discussion on 
conducting has lately been carried on in the columns 
of some of our contemporaries; and the present 
may therefore be an appropriate occasion to say 
a word or two on the subject. Comparisons 
are proverbially odious; and therefore not the 
least disparagement of any othe,r conductor is 
implied or intended in the few remarks that 
will be made. But the tree is known by its 
fruits: and it is a simple fact, which no im¬ 
partial aud competent judge can possibly deny, 
that no such orchestral performances as those at 
the Crystal Palace are at present (whatever may 
be the case hereafter) to be heard in or alxmt 
London. It is said, and with truth, that the 
orchestra consists individually of first-class artists, 
who are constantly playing together. This is 
doubtless a partial explanation of their excellence; 
that it is not a complete one is proved bv the fact 
that concerts have been frequently given elsewhere 
with quite as good a band, in which the want of 
finish has been most painfully observable. It is 
no more than simple justice to one of the most 
painstakiug of musicians to say that the magnifi¬ 
cent interpretations of symphonies, &c., to be 
heard at the Crystal Palace, are very largely 
due to the exertions of the conductor. None but 
those who, like the present writer, have attended 
the private rehearsals for the Saturday concerts 
can have any idea of the minute care which Mr. 
Manns bestows upon every little detail. With 
second-rate players he would of course not suc¬ 
ceed, any more than a sculptor could carve a fine 
statue with a blunt chisel; but it is in our opiuion 

?uite incorrect to attribute the merit of the per- 
ormances at Sydenham either wholly or chiefly 
to the baud itself, admirable though it unquestion¬ 
ably is. As regards what is technically known 
as the “ reading ” of a work, the conductor must 
he an absolute despot; there can be but one will 
predominating; and if each player does that 
which is right in his own eves, however good it 
may be per se, the result will be simply a carica¬ 
ture. The individual must be subordinated to 
the general effect; and a conductor must, so to 


speak, play upon his hand, as an organist upon 
the keys of his instrument. 

A line or two must suffice for the remainder of 
the concert. The overtures performed were Beet¬ 
hoven’s Coriolan, and Rossini's La Garza Ladra. 
The solo instrumentalist of the afternoon was 
Mdlle. Marie Krebs, who performed with exquisite 
finish and much taste Bennett's Caprice in E for 
piano and orchestra, and Chopin's Scherzo in B 
minor. Bennett’s Caprice is one of his less valu¬ 
able works. Though, like all its composer’s writ¬ 
hin', remarkably clear in form and very elegant, it 
is too much a reproduction of Mendelssohn's style 
and turn of expression to be productive, to our¬ 
selves at least, of unmixed pleasure. The vocalists 
were Miss Agnes Larkcom, the recent prize-winner 
at the National Music Meetings, who sang with 
much taste, and produced a very favourable im¬ 
pression, and Maine. Antoinette Sterling, whose 
artistic performances are too well-known to need 
comment here. Ebenezf.r I’kout. 


Tire Royal Aquarium at Westminster was 
opened last Saturday by His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Edinburgh. The graud concert, which 
seems to form a necessary part of such proceed¬ 
ings, was chiefly remarkable for one very praise¬ 
worthy feature—its strongly English character. 
It was, in the first place, conducted by an Eng¬ 
lishman—Mr. Arthur .Sullivan, the musical direc¬ 
tor of the new institution; the soloists engaged 
(Mdme. Edith Wynne, Mdme. Patey, and Mr. 
Sims Reeves) were all English artists, and the 
music performed was exclusively by native com¬ 
posers. It is so seldom that on similar occasions 
English music is not totally, or in a great measure, 
ignored, that the thanks of all who take an interest 
in the progress of our art are due to Mr. Sullivan 
for boldly setting an example which we trust may¬ 
be followed hereafter. In musical matters we 
have been too long accustomed in this country to 
“ foul our own nest.” 

A new opera in one act, entitled Lee Amoureux 
de Catherine, the words by Messrs. Jules Barbier 
and Erekmann-Ohatrian, the music by M. Henri 
Marechal, the “ prix de Rome ” in 1870, is to be 
produced at the Opera Comique, Paris. 

A Genoese composer, Signor Emilio Bozzano, 
who has set to music the third and fifth cantos of 
Dante's Inferno, proposes to produce his work at 
Paris. It is a sort of grand oratorio for six solo 
voices, chorus, and orchestra. 

The death is announced of M. Edmond de Cous- 
semuller, the distinguished French musical anti¬ 
quary. He was born at Bailleul (Dbpartemeut du 
Nord) in 1805 (not iu 1795, ns stated by Fetis), 
and was brought up to the legal profession, which 
he practised for some time. His most important 
works are Memoire sur Ilurhald, Histoire de 
tIlarmonie au Mogen Age, L'Art Ilarmonique 
mu' XL et XIII' siecles, Suurros historiques de 
t Art musical an, XIV' siecle, and Histoire dee In¬ 
struments de Musiqite au Mogen Age. He is perhaps 
even better known as the editor of the Scriptures 
ecclesiastici de musica medii aevi, the fourth and 
concluding volume of which was about to appear 
at the time of his death. 

Mendelssohn's Walpurgis Xight and the Mid¬ 
summer Night's Dream are to be performed in aid 
of a charity in the Hofopemtheater at Vienna. 

The Leipzig Bach Society gave its first concert 
under its new conductor, Herr H. V. Herzogen- 
burg, in the Thomas-Kirche last Saturday. Three 
unknown church-cantatas by Bach, “ Wer Dank 
opfert der preiset mich,” “ Ach Gott, wie manohes 
Ilerzeleid,” and “ Sie werden aus Saba alle lmm- 
men,” formed the programme. 

The twenty-second annual issue of the Bach 
Society's edition of the composer's complete works 
contains ten more church-cantatas, making in all 
one hundred that have been already published 
(nearly- all for the first time) in this edition. 
Some idea of Bach’s fecundity may be formed from 
the fact that there are still nearly, if not quite, ns 


many more compositions of this class remaining in 
manuscript. ' " 


Messrs. Schott and Co. announce the publica¬ 
tion of the full orchestral score of Siegfried, the 
third part of Wagner’s great “ Nibelungen" 
tetralogy. 


Dr. Theodor Helm, the Vienna correspondent 
of the Musikulisches Wochenblatt, gives in the 
current number of that journal some particulars 
not generally known respecting Brahms's tine 
pianoforte quintett, which will interest the com¬ 
poser's admirers. He says: 

“ The work was composed nearly twenty years since, 
and was originally a string quintett with two violon¬ 
cellos. In this form it seemed to the composer that 
many of the more powerful passages did not come out 
with sufficient tone; he therefore speedily arranged 
tho piece as a sonata for two pianos (in which form, 
it may be said in passing, it is also published); but ia 
this way a number of tone-effects and polyphonic 
devices were lost; so that the master finally arrived 
at the right combination of piauo and stringed instru¬ 
ments, by which for tho first time this very original 
composition received its complete expression." 

A very fine collection of Cremona violins, for¬ 
merly the property of Mr. John Thornier, is to be 
sold by unction next Thursday by Messrs. Foster, 
of Pall Mall. It includes specimens by the Auwti.-, 
Stradivarius, Joseph Peter and Andreas tiitir- 
nerius, Bergonzi, and other distinguished makers. 

The grow-ing taste for instrumental chamfer 
music was pleasantly illustrated on the evenim: nt 
Wednesday last, when the first of a series of con¬ 
certs, under the direction of Mr. Henry Holmes, 
was given at the house of Mr. Holiday, at Hamp¬ 
stead. The pieces selected—all three quurtetts— 
were Haydn's in F, Op. 77, Schumann in A, and 
Schubert's in A minor. In the performance of 
these interesting and well-contrasted specimen? 
of their class, M r. Holmes was assisted by some 
of bis tried coadjutors, Messrs. Amor and Burnett 
and Signor l’e/.ze. The enthusiasm evinced by 
the large and manifestly cultivated audience, and 
the spirit and refinement of the performers, which 
we have so often had occasion to commend, were 
in no slight degree assisted by the locale—s nobrf 
studio full of beautiful examples of a sister art. 
tastefully decorated for the occasion, aud su.-sres- 
tivc ol' all kinds of pleasant associations. The 
pieces performed are too well known to need 
comment; never has it fallen to our lot to he»r 
them more satisfactorily interpreted. At the 
next concert, on February 9, wo are promis'd 
Spohr’s quartett in G minor, Beethovens quintett 

in 0, and Brahms's sextett in B flat. 
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Mere regarding the supply of the paper, 
may le addressed to the Publisher, 
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LITERATURE. 

THE SUEZ CANAL. 

Litres. Journal, et Documents pour servir d 
I'hisioire du Canal de Suez. Par Ferdi¬ 
nand de Lesseps. Premiere Serie (1854, 
1S55,1856), and Deuxiome Serie (1857- 
1858.) (Paris: Didier et C ia ., 1875). 

(First Notice.) 

I: is no easy task to review the contents of 
itse two stout octavos numbering 880 
tttw; beginning with 1852 (not 1854 as 

* die title-page) and ending in 1858 ; in 
■ '.her words, the annals of an undertaking 
■rniyaute par la grandeur memo de la 
ivxptivn, from the dawn of the idea, to 
tin- perfect day which saw the International 
Company formed to convert, or rather to 
re-convert, a continent into an island. And 
'.lie reviewer’s difficulties are not a little en¬ 
hanced by nearly a quarter of a century’s 
persistent study of a subject between the 
liMrwbenhe met Linant-Bey returning to 
Suez after the first flying survey (1853) ; 
the evening which saw M. de Lesseps speak¬ 
ingfrench before the Royal Geographical 
Surety of London (May, 1856) ; and the 
veor when a Liberal Secretary refused 
hia leave to assist at the opening of 
(he Suez Canal (November, 1869). The 

"iisahUis mprimendi licenlia of the nine- 
,J: ‘ cih century, again, has surrounded the 
subject with a haze of literature light and 
i"y; the printed stuff would form a large 
henry; not only causing an emharras de 
■'/, but also leaving upon the brain vague 
impressions of a huge mass of details which 
nn serve only to confuse. 

The difficulty of reviewing these volumes 
-s indeed, generally acknowledged by 
Leech critics, who, very naturally, have 
preferred the easy work of reviewing the 
m-iiior. Nothing if not personal, they have 
ictfribed the “ characteristic anti intelligent 
rare of this general of modern industry ” 

* a “ short, lively, and active man, tanned 

simum and scirocco, with unthinned 
' lite hair, black beard, and the general 
jpr-ct of a sergent aux Gardes Fram-aises.” 
biese “contemporaries of his glory” tell 
tJe la ' es of his personal influence; they 
'* -11 upon his marvellous personal activity 
•cad agility; his persistent adolescence, a 

* oun S mai1 at seventy ; and they love to de- 
-'Tibt his town house (9 Rue Richepanse) 
ani * Lis chateau (La Cheuaie, Indre), 
■'tucked with a large family of small child- 
ten. We remember much of the same thing 
a case of Victor Hugo and his island- 
' ome; perhaps Frenchmen and FrenchiGed 


Englishmen like-these domestic personali¬ 
ties. 

Nor is M. de Lesseps a whit more reticent 
than his reviewers. From the pages before 
us we learn that his father, Count Mathieu 
de Lesseps, political agent of France in 
Egypt, when directed by the First Con¬ 
sul to choose an energetic and intelligent 
man for the pashalik of Cairo, had the 
wit to pick out Mohammed Ali, then an 
officer commanding a thousand Bashi Bu- 
zuks. Half a century afterwards his son 
was justly looked upon as a friend of the 
family; especially when he proposed to 
carry out a project which had occupied in 
1835 the fruitful brain of the “regenerator 
of Egypt.” His mother was a Spaniard, 
thereby securing for him the sympathies of 
the Empress, who lost no time in declaring 
Vaffaire se fora ; not to speak of the Em¬ 
peror, who had already, in 1842, pierced, on 
paper, Nicaragua for an inter-oceanic Canale 
Napoleone; thus the junction of the two 
seas entered into the category of “ Napo¬ 
leonic ideas.” The great Bonaparte, when 
the report of the commission of engi¬ 
neers, headed by M. Lcpere, established the 
feasibility of the “ Egyptian Bosphorus,” 
said in that prophetic strain which belongs 
to man’s highest intellect, La chose est 
grande ; ce ne sera pas moi qui, main tenan t, 
pourra Vaccomplir, mais le guuvernemcnt hire 
irouvera peul-elre un jour sa gloire dans 
Vexecution de ce projet. And the nephew of 
his undo was equally persuaded that la 
guerre et le commerce ont civilise le monde. 
M. de Lesseps’ cousin, Count Theodore, was 
Directeur aux Affaires Elrangcres, and ho had 
other relatives distinguished in the diplo¬ 
matic service. Born in 1805, he first visited 
Alexandria in 1832, and there the yonng 
Elive-Cousul applied himself, he assures ns, 
to the study of a movement which has occu¬ 
pied a score of years and more of his riper 
life. In 1835 lie became Acting Consul- 
General for Alexandria, and was French 
Minister at Rome in 1852; but abandoned the 
diplomatic service the better to work out 
his gigantic project. Under these circum¬ 
stances it is not to bo wondered at that he 
received tho direct, as well as the indirect, 
influence of a host of powerful friends ; such 
as Drouyn de Lhuys, Walewski, and Fiolin 
(de Persigny) ; Thiers, Guizot, and Fonld ; 
Thouvenel, Benedetti, Sabatier, and Clot- 
Bey, Jomard, Mocquard, Emile de Girardin, 
and Barthelemy Saint-Hilaire ; Mohammed- 
Sa’id Pasha and his family, Rashid Pasha, 
Aali Pasha, Kienig-Bey, and Zulfikar Pasha. 

Assuming, as should be done, that these 
letters, journals, and papers have not been 
“ doctored ”—and their incessant repetitions 
and iterations seem to vouch that they are 
genuine—the general reader will find them 
most valuable documents pour servir ; he has, 
in fact, a single work containing the whole 
history of the gigantic undertaking from the 
hand of the man who made the history. 
The dry course of events is relieved by the 
journals, most of which are accounts of 
short trips, addressed to the author’s 
mother-in-law, Mdme. Delamalle; and they 
are charming for naivete and clever pic¬ 
turesque description. The engineering re¬ 
ports also are full of valuable matter. The 
effect of the whole is a most intelligible in¬ 


tellectual portrait of the Franco-Spaniard 
who, like Napoleon the Great, a Franco- 
Italian if one ever was, evidently belongs, 
racially and by nature, not to the French 
but to the Latins. By nurture he is nltra- 
Gallic, a Framjais of the old school; hating 
England, and touchingly showing how thin 
is the varnish of friendly nnion which com¬ 
mon interests have spread over the patohed- 
np “ solidarity ” between ourselves and our 
“ natural enemies.” 

M. do Lesseps proves himself a many- 
sided man, possessed of, or rather subject to, 
a dominant idea. He has Suez Canal on 
tlie brain. He holds the golden keys of the 
Orient. It is the manifest destiny of this 
pontiff of progress to marry the two seas, 
aperire ter>-am gentibus. Whatever happens, 
a Crimean war, an Indian mutiny, a massa¬ 
cre at Jeddah, all turns to the profit of the 
be-all and end-all of his life. He is a good 
hater. Words cannot express his contempt for 
his opponents, especially the Government of 
England and the few sensible English who 
saw further into the future than he did. He 
thoroughly believes himself when he talks 
of the vieillc politique ejoiste, and of the 
antagonisms incorrigible de la grande Bretagne. 
His keen and trenchant intellect is so blinded 
by bile as to exclaim, very undiplomatically, 
tout ccla est trvs perfidc ; to talk of “ absurd 
subterfuges”—“absurd” is a favourite 
word; to declaim against une opposition 
aussi brutale quo tcnebrensc. His adversaries 
are teles de hois, and visages de hois. One 
of bis telegrams runs as follows : — M. Dis¬ 
raeli parle de sanction Anglaise. C’est une 
pretention absurdc. Personno n'at tend une 
pareillc sanction. He vents his wrath, in 
letter after letter, page aftor page, upon nos 
fidiles allies d'outre manche, with their nrgueil 
inne and their ignorance insulaire, as if any 
public, save that of Central Africa, could be 
more generally ignorant than the mass of 
nnedueated Frenchmen. 

England is openly and falsely charged 
with robbing Turkey of evacuated Aden 
and Perim; and with a mean and selfish 
desire to make the Viceroy of Egypt a kind 
of Indian Rajah. Lord Palmerston talks 
more like a maniac than a statesman ; some¬ 
thing of the same kind was said of a Liberal 
Premier by Jules Favre, and, probably, for 
the same reason. Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe, besides being the most tyrannical of 
ambassadors, is an incarnation of the diaboli¬ 
cal Englishman, with the brain of a Macchia- 
velli and the heart of a Borgia, once so 
firmly believed in by the vulgar European 
continental. Lord Dalling is little better; 
he begins well and ends badly. Alison and 
Green are simply despicable. Poor Robert 
Stephenson is the “ Aunt Sally ” of tho 
work; he is perpetually being set up to be 
knocked down, and Letter xx. (vol. ii. p. 109) 
is simply a cartel, a challenge to fight. A man 
so true, so full of devotion to his idea as M. 
de Lesseps must become a mass of contradic¬ 
tions, partly because he looks to Vunit6 des 
resultats plutdt quo cello des moyens. He 
boasts of his complete frankness; je joue 
cartes sur table, and so forth. Yet he can 
“dodge ; ” he abuses the aristocracy to Air. 
Cobden, and he plays with his public. Sans 
refuser, sans decourager personne, j’ajourne. 
We have also, at times, an uneasy sensation 
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that certain of the letters addressed to him 
were not intended for the public eye. The 
Times is quoted to show that we are the 
first of Mussulman powers: Lord Ellen- 
borough to advocate our planting one foot in 
India and the other in Egypt; in fact every 
loose statement is pressed into the indictment 
against England. He can bully and still 
appear subservient; after well defining the 
timidity of that miserable, crooked-minded 
bigot, the late Aali Pasha, he addresses his 
esprit droit et eclaire. He has a warm heart, 
but ho pitilessly throws overboard a friend 
who dares to tamper with the Suez, and 
would rather call it the Losseps, Canal; wit¬ 
ness the case of M. Arles-Dufonr of the 
Societo d’Etudes (Letter liii.). He has 
exquisite tact in dealing with Orientals; 
yet he smites them on the hip when requi¬ 
site, quoting their own proverb, “ an ounce 
of fear weighs more than a ton of friendship.” 
And he has the acumen to observe, on est 
toujours satisfait des Tares lorsqu'ih vous 
parlent, mais y il a souvent le revers de la 
mcd'iiUe ; to speak of debt-paying or conces¬ 
sion-granting with an Osmanli is the touch 
of IthuvieTs spear. 

This indomitable energy has the patience 
of strength. The man lays down his plan 
of action from the first, and he never devi¬ 
ates an iota from it. We cannot but fear, 
instinctively, that the whole is a mistake; 
that a fresh-water canal, with sluice-gates, 
like that of Ptolemy Philadelphus, would 
have created another Nile-valley; but we 
should find it difficult to work out the idea. 
In these days of agiotage and surprises, he 
will have nothing to do with the princes of 
finance and the gros bonnets of commerce; 
his principle is that the shareholders shall 
be the middle-class public of Europe. He 
adheres to his estimate, 200,000,000 of francs, 
pooh-poohing the suggestion that the canal 
would cost, as it has done, not eight, but 
nineteen millions of pounds sterling. He 
hates England rabidly; but he generously 
aids Englishmen ; for instance, Gisborn, in 
obtaining a concession for his telegraph-line, 
and Ghesney for his Euphrates Valley rail¬ 
way. The President-fondateur of the Gompag- 
nie universelle sometimes nearly loses patience 
and talks of appealing, as a Frangais Use 
dans ses droits, to his sovereign and his 
ambassador: but presently his habitual 
calmness returns; he remembers his resolu¬ 
tion that the canal shall be a concession to 
a free company of limited liability, directly 
granted for ninety-nine years by the Viceroy 
of Egypt, and by him only. He wisely 
avoids creating political questions and 
11 diplomatic pronouncing,” foreseeing that 
any complication might lead to a war 
which would hinder his canal. Finally, 
after five years wasted in trying to se¬ 
cure the official ratification of the Porte, 
he boldly cuts the Gordian knot by assum¬ 
ing the “officious” adhesion of the Sultan 
and his ministry, who were completely op¬ 
posed to it. 

These few details are taken from the book 
itself, and the result is the portraiture of a 
very remarkable man. An analysis of the 
two volumes would be, methinks, the fittest 
form of reviewing them ; and their mass of 
heterogeneous matter falls readily into three 
several periods. The first is that of incuba¬ 


tion, which ends with January 15, 1855 
(vol. i. p. 97) ; the second is that of 
struggling into life, which embraces the rest 
of the first series, and the greater part of the 
second, till July 28, 1858 (vol. ii. p. 309) ; 
in the third the author sings to the end a 
song of triumph over his bantling, or to use 
his own words, je viens de lever le ridean de 
noire dernier actc. 

There is a naivete in the short first act of 
the drama, which disappears as the business 
of the play begins. The year 1852 has only 
two letters, addressed to M. Ruyssenaers, 
Consul-General for the Netherlands, and 
future provisional agent of the Company. 
The project was then dans les nuages, and 
the Viceroy, Abbas Pasha, was not the 
man to bring it down to earth—evidently 
the soundest wisdom was to wait. The 
next year is ignored; in September, 1854, 
hearing that the friend of his youth, “ the 
intelligent and sympathetic Mohammed 
Sa’id,” had succeeded to the vacant dignity, 
M. de Lesseps hastens to Alexandria, and 
is received en intime by the new ruler. 
Fortune is now in his favour. Invited to 
attend a military promenade against the 
Bedawin, he embraces the opportunity of 
“ preparing ” the vice-regal mind; and 
November 15 becomes a day to be remem¬ 
bered. Superstitious, like most men engaged 
in great or perilous enterprises, he is com¬ 
forted by an omen, a brilliant rainbow seen, 
in the dim light of dawn, to connect East 
and West. A reader of the Bible, he recog¬ 
nises the “sign of an alliance spoken of 
in Holy Writ.” At 10.30 A.M., mounting an 
Anezeh Arab given to him by the Viceroy, 
he leaps a dwarf stone parapet, to which a 
French reviewer assigns the moderate height 
of two metres. ' Under the auspices of the 
rainbow and the jump, he sends in his 
memoir and receives the following reply: 
Je suis convaincu, j’accepts votre plan ; 
nous nous occuperons, dans le rests du voyage, 
des moyens d’execution; e’est une affaire 
entendue ; vous pouvez compter sur moi. And 
the words were not lightly spoken; Mo¬ 
hammed Sa’id remained true as steel to his 
promise, although the incessant intrigues, 
the diplomatic and consular worrying, must at 
times have driven his nervous, sanguine, and 
irritable temperament to the verge of mad¬ 
ness. “ Such,” says the projector, “ is a 
faithful recital of the most important nego¬ 
tiation which I have ever made and which I 
shall ever make.” 

The promenade continues, and adds to the 
author’s prestige, which, in France, is not 
held a synonym with “ humbug.” He 
shows the Chasseurs how to shoot, and with 
the viceregal gun he twice hits the mark 
at 500 metres, candidly owning, Je ne re¬ 
commence pas, de peter de compromettre la re¬ 
putation de bon tireur que je viens d'ac- 
querir. But on another occasion, as an 
eagle is hovering over the struck tents, he 
takes Zulfikar Pasha’s piece and brings it 
to the ground. His comment is, Si je cite 
ce fait., insignifiant par lui-meme, e’est qu’il 
doit avoir de Vinjluence sur Vopinion publique 
en Egypte pour le succes de man entreprise. 
The augur might have drawn a very different 
omen from the death of the imperial bird; 
the downfall of Caesarism and the success 
of the Suez Canal have well-nigh an¬ 


nihilated French influence in the old land 
of the Pharaohs, the Ptolemies, and the 
Khediv* 

After the return of the expedition to 
Cairo, the Consuls-General are diplomatically 
sounded,and they all yield goodresultsexcept 
him of England. Consequently “ M. Bruce " 
has the honour of an especial letter (No. ■') 
insisting upon, what no one ever doubted, 
the especial advantages of the Canal Jet 
deux Mers to naval and commercial En?. 
land; and dwelling upon a much more 
ambiguous point, the “ frank and complete 
alliance of the two peoples placed at the 
head of civilisation ”—an alliance in which, 
be it remarked, M. de Lesseps was the last 
to believe. The Hon. Frederick Bruce, 
however, who is afterwards honoured as le 
loyal M. Bruce, allows himself to be led into 
menees, probably by a telegram from 
Downing Street; and a beginning of such 
opposition is attributed to the passage of 
M. Murray (Sir Charles Murray), “ who has 
practised, only too long, the old [English! 
politic of antagonism and of jealous rivalry.” 
Many of our readers doubtless know that 
the diplomat in question incurred the dis¬ 
pleasure of his chief at Constantinople by 
his urgent and constant regard for tho rights 
of Egypt; and if he was a persona ingrata to 
Mohammed Sa’id Pasha, who exclaimed, after 
granting him an interview, Je ne compmvh 
pas que le M. Murray ait eu le “ toupet" tl 
demander a me voir, the reasons were purely 
private. 

At length, on November 30, ’54, a second 
memorable day, the projector can announce 
to his partisan, M. Ruyssenaers, that His 
Highness the Viceroy had granted a firman 
conceding the piercing of the Suez Isthmus 
to a free company, composed of capitalists 
of all nations, M. de Lesseps himself bein? 
the concessionnaire. The document is duly 
circulated, and action at once begins. An 
exploratory committee is put in order; it 
consists of Linant-Bey, Director of Public 
Works, and his assistant M. Aivas; of 
Mougal-Bey, chief engineer of ponts et 
chaussiies, and of our author : four whites, of 
course accompanied by a crowd of non¬ 
whites. They leave Cairo on December 23, 
they reach Suez on “ le 25 Deeembre,” they 
survey the line, breakfasting in presence of 
Sesostris and similar personages; they 
discover that Lake Timsah will make a 
future Alexandria, a splendid interior har¬ 
bour, six times larger than Marseilles, ami 
they return to Cairo on January 15, m. 
The tale of the trip is told with verve ami 
animation, but the views of old Egyptian 
history are now quite obsolete. All came 
back in high good-hnmonr, ready to do 
battle against anybody and everybody that 
dare question the feasibility of the Suez 
Canal. 

Here ends the first act of the drama. It 
is decided that a line should be opened clean 
across the Isthmus, measuring sixty-fire 

* A modem writer on Egypt actually degrades tbs 
ill-treated word to “Kediv6” with the ridiculota 
French acute accent thrown, aa usual, upon the te 
syllable. Tho word is simply Persian, meaninc a 
prince: the Viceroy wanted to be made ‘‘Am el 
Misr,” the Koranic titio given to Joseph o: the 
Josephiad; but the Sultan was not prepared to go =-' 
far as that 
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direct geographical miles, between N. Lat. 

58' 37", and 31° 3' 37", from Suez to 
Pe’msinnt, or Tineh, “the place of mud,” 
afterwards changed for Port Sa’id, further 
west. The breadth was to be 100 metres, 
and the depth six, seven, and eight, both 
measured from low water in the Medi. 
terranean ; the latter figure was afterwards 
acreasad to ten. For the alimentation of 
»he labourers, and the irrigation of the 
extensive lands three miles on each side of 
the line, mostly a black mud and tawny sea 
sand, and tenantless, a subsidiary canal of 
communication would be derived from the 
Nile between Cairo and the passage ; thence 
it would flow down the Wady Tomilat, the 
heart of ancient Goshen, and a natural 
tack-water of the high Nile, finally to abut 
upon the Timsah Lake. Again this part of 
the plan was modified by making the rigole, 
is it was popularly called, divide into two 
tills near L. Timsah : the northern would 
Sow to the Mediterranean and the southern 
to Suez. I need hardly say that the latter 
was never done, and that at the present 
moment (January, 1876) M. de Lesseps is 
tiring for permission to derive a sweet-water 
canal from Mansnrah, whilst Ismail Pasha 
hesitates. From this subsidiary work, down 
which it is now proposed to send all the 
satire craft which ply between the Nile and 
the sea, the reader may form a proportionate 
•'lea of le grand, le sublime projet d'utilite 
'•■I 'msdk, namely, the main canal. 

In feet, the instructions issued by the 
twatmnaire to the two engineers (Cairo, 
January 15, 1855) show the whole project 
ipiing, like a panoplied Minerva, from the 
fertile brain of the Franco-Spanish Jupiter. 
M. de Lesseps will bear correction ; but he 
will brook no change. After having once 
determined, npon the soundest grounds, his 
line of march, he adheres to it with charac¬ 
teristic tenacity, and with a rare devotion to 
bs leau ideal. 


For there were two counter-projects in 
the field. The first, which we may call the 
trench, represented by M. Talabot, proposed 
to make the Suez Canal an indirect line, 
crossing the Nile and ending at Alexandria, 
d distance of seventy leagues. The second 
was the English, a dream worthy of Laputa- 
J™- This “hanging canal,” with its vast 
ar 7 °f flood-gates, was to flow npon a 
’ . surface between two huge lines of 
■ or spoil-banks, which any miserable 
n » of Bedawin could have cut through in 
sw-ok. (Test impossible mais e’est vrai, is 
,lr fflental ejaculation when reading this 
scheme of our engineering fellow- 
tMutrymen. Richard F. Burton. 


F j Erik. By Edmund W. Gosse. (Lon- 
«oa: Chatto & Windus, 1876.) 

j' l l ,' DY > we suppose, will deny that there is 
ll ™ 7 a More critical point in a poet’s 
o>t«.T than the publication of his first 
W Space would fail anyone who 
/ •‘ d attempt to catalogue the names of 
have checked a growing reputa- 
ri” or ^feced one already assured by their 
, vcn Iare on this most perilous of poetical 
y \ an j! itma y safely be assumed that Job, 
ae lived a few thousand years later, 


would have refined upon even the subtle 
malice of his famous wish, and have sub¬ 
stituted “ O that mine enemy bad written 
a tragedy ! ” for the more general maledic¬ 
tion. It is not, perhaps, very easy to decide 
on tko causes which make tragedy so danger¬ 
ous, unless it be that in this species of poetry 
alone are we generally convinced of the un¬ 
approachable excellence of the famous men 
our fathers who have gone before us. Lyrics 
we can write with the best singer that ever 
touched a harp; epics we are mostly con¬ 
tent to “ confess and avoid.” But there 
appears to be a certain vague excellence in 
the tragic drama which is all the more 
desperate of attainment because it is at once 
so excellent and so vague. It might be 
possible to catch for a moment and express 
the charm of song or of tale in something 
like a satisfactory manner of adumbration. 
But such a possibility is not to be dreamt of 
as we contemplate the Agamemnon or King 
Lear, Tamburlaine or Vittoria Gorombona, and 
we are content to sit and have our emotions 
purified by pity and terror, without having 
the least understanding of the process, in 
some cases without the least faith in the 
existence of any such process at all. Most 
people have a confused idea that tragedy is 
something very great, the secret of which 
was lost at or about the year 1660 aftor 
Christ, and that is all. 

We were therefore in some pain for Mr. 
Gosse when we first took up King Erilc. 
The author's former book. On Viol arid Flute, 
though not free from blemish, displayed 
such a remarkable ear for music, such a 
singular poetic interpretation of flowers and 
trees, and such like children of Flora, and 
above, all, such a distinct and individual 
poetic savour, that it would have been a 
pity indeed had these good gifts been 
wasted in any wrong direction. In this 
case there is happily no cause for such pity. 
We have seldom seen such a marked ad¬ 
vance in a second book beyond a first, and 
this not at all inasmuch as a tragedy is a 
big thing and a volume of occasional 
poems is only a collection of little things 
(for we hold a sonnet to be potentially 
equal to an epic), bat simply because the 
work is better done and the ideal more fully 
attained. 

The story of Mr. Gosse’s play is as fol¬ 
lows. Erik, King of Denmark, has succeeded 
to a kingdom assailed by enemies at home 
and abroad, and has given it peace and 
safety. The play opens with his expected 
return from a voyage against the pirates of 
the Baltic. We are introduced to the Queen 
Botilda with her maidens, and soon after to 
a certain skald, Grimnr by name, Danish (at 
least Icelandic) by birth, but in nature and 
ways smacking rather of the Greece and Italy 
where he has loved best to abide. It is evi¬ 
dent to all bat the Queen that he has con¬ 
ceived for her something between a fancy 
and a passion, and the Queen-mother Adal- 
bjorg, assisted by one of her daughter-in- 
law’s maidens (who has a secret love for 
Erik), is not slow to take advantage of this 
to stir the King’s jealousy. This is skilfully 
done by hints and half-words, which seom 
to be assisted by a combination of cross 
accidents which takes the Queen on a pil¬ 
grimage to the very place whither Grimnr 


is known to have gone, and brings him back 
to an apparently preconcerted moonlight 
tryst when her pilgrimage is abruptly 
stopped. Botilda meets her lover (now at 
last known by her to be so), and tells him 
how utterly her love is reserved for her 
husband. Erik comes in and, stung by a 
gesture of Grimnr, stabs and slays him. 
Now it so happens that the King has but 
a little before solemnly denounced private 
bloodshedding, and proclaimed penalties on 
murderers. Therefore the Archbishop of 
Lund refuses him the entrance of his church 
and urges the crime he has committed in 
slaying an innocent man. Erik repents, and 
being convinced of liis wife’s purity is re¬ 
conciled to her, but not before he has vowed 
a pilgrimage to Jerusalem in expiation of 
his sin, a vow which he insists on carrying 
out notwithstanding the dismay of his sub¬ 
jects at his departure. Botilda accompanies 
him and they jonrney by Constantinople, 
where Grimur’s sworn brother, a Varangian, 
hears of the murder and swears to avenge it. 
He accomplishes his oath in Cyprus, and the 
play ends. 

This is a good fable, and it is well and 
worthily carried out. It will be seen at once 
that the interest of the whole turns on 
Botilda’s unconsciousness of the passion she 
has excited. In setting this forth it must 
have been no easy matter to avoid giving 
the idea of thoughtless coquetry on the one 
hand or of stupid impassiveness on the 
other. But Mr. Gosse has achieved his task. 
The central scene—the moonlight meeting— 
is really a gem of character as well as of 
language, and Botilda’s part throughout is 
nearly faultless. The author’s success with 
his feminine characters is indeed remarkable. 
Svanhilda, the treacherous (and yet only 
half-treacherous) handmaiden, is admirable, 
and so is Adalbjorg, with her dull malevo¬ 
lence, while even the slight parts of Thora 
(the other maid of honour) and the Prin¬ 
cess Anna Comnena, show equal thought 
and skill. The men are perhaps not quite 
so good. Erik talks too much and loses his 
temper too readily. He would hardly, we 
think, have been quite so inquisitive 
or quite so voluble in his colloquy 
with Svanhilda, and with due deference 
to Mr. Gosse’s infinitely superior know¬ 
ledge of matters Scandinavian, we can 
hardly think that a Danish king in 
1103 would have given his mother such a 
very minute description of his interview 
with his wife. Marcus, another skald, who 
reminds us rather of Claud Halcro, infuses 
a sub-comic air into some of his scenes which, 
despite high precedent, we do not altogether 
like. But Grimur and the Archbishop are 
very good. The light nature of the former 
a Provenfal strayed—is given with equal 
force and with no exaggeration. Indeed 
the play—and it could possess no rarer 
merit—is actually and really a play, and not 
merely a dramatic poem of more or less 
excellence. The morely poetical merits of 
the hook are, however, such as wonld suffice 
to place it high. The blank verse in which 
it is written is of good quality, reminding 
us now and then a little of the Laureate’s 
later measure, but by no means an imitation. 
What there is of lyric work is excellent 
especially the snatches of song performed 
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by Anna Comnena’s page, as, for instance, 
this, which is worthy of Carew :— 

“ I bring a garland for your head 
Of blossoms fresh and fair, 

My own hands wound their white and red 
To ring about your hair ; 

Hero is a lily, here a rose, 

A warm narcissus that scarce blows, 

And fairer blossoms no man knows. 


“So crowned and chapleted with flowers, 

' I pray you bo not proud ; 

For after brief and summer hours 
Comes autumn with a shroud ;— 

Though fragrant as a flower you lie, 

You and your garland by and by 
Will fade and wither up and die!" 

Of more mascnline verse the following ac¬ 
count of the oath of brotherhood is a good 
specimen 

“ Twas summer up in Jutland by the sea. 

Wo met two days before, in drinking deep 
Within a salt-sea hostel by the sands 
For mariners. I loved him from the first, 

And so tho second midnight to tho cliff 
Wo went. I mind me how the round moon rose 
And how a great whale in the ofting plunged 
Dark on the golden circle. Then we cut 
A space of turf and lifted it, and ran 
Our knife-points sharp into our arms ami drew 
Blood that dripped into the warm mould and mixed. 
So there under the turf our plighted faith 
Starts in the dew of grasses.” 

Botilda’s final disavowal of lovo for Grimur 
is also too good to be omitted:— 

“If love 

Bo this, to feel a heightened pulse of life 
Beat when tho loved one's footsteps touch the stair; 
To lose all drooping sense of bodily ill 
When ho is near and smiling ; to grow sad 
And weary when ’lis sure lie will not como; 

Then once, and only once since time began 
Has love como down into this heart of mine. 
Grimur, I never reddened when you came. 

Your presonce never stirred the little pains 
That vox our idle hours ; and never yet 
Those hours seemed leaden for their lack of you.” 
For fresh handling of a hackneyed theme 
these lines seem to ns admirable, and we 
have therefore quoted them in preference to 
those which come immediately before and 
after them, and which are equally good and 
more apparently original. The faults of 
King Knit (for instance, the repeated use of 
the adjective < uigust with a stress on the 
first syllable) are but slight matters, its 
merits are solid and of a very high order. 

George Saintsbuby. 


Registrant Palat inuni Dunehnense. The Re¬ 
gister of Richard de Kellawe, Bishop of 
Durham. Volume III. Edited by Sir 
Thomas Dufl'ns Hardy. (Rolls Series, 
1875.) 

With this goodly tome the Register of Bishop 
Kellawe comes to an end. Some people may 
object to the length to which these volumes 
have run ; it was, we believe, in deference to 
the wishes of tho Ecclesiastical Commis¬ 
sioners and the authorities at Durham that 
tho record has been given without abridg¬ 
ment. To the editor, Sir Thomas Hardy, 
the task of preparing it must have been a 
most laborious one. No tyro eager to sig¬ 
nalise himself by his first work could have 
taken greater and more conscientious pains 
with his subject than the veteran Deputy- 
Keeper of the Public Records. 

We cannot examine the documents in this 
volume as a connected and consecutive 
series. They are remnants, but still im¬ 


portant, especially thoso that relate to privi¬ 
leges and franchise. Of the origin and growth 
of the peculiar rights of the great Northern 
see we have a valuable account in the Pre¬ 
face. Sir Thomas Hardy has also given ns 
a sketch of the lives of Bishops Kellawe 
and Bury, and some notices of their times. 
We have a few remarks to make on several 
of the subjects upon which he dilates. 

The Ordination lists, which are printed at 
length in this volume, constitute, perhaps, 
its most remarkable feature. They are only 
to be surpassed in the North by those pre¬ 
served in the archiepiscopal registry at York. 
The enquirer into the history of the Church 
will study these documents with great in¬ 
terest. If we contrast an ordination list of 
the fourteenth century with one of the present 
day we cannot but be struck by the great 
decrease in the numbers of the clergy. Of 
coarse the removal of the monasteries and 
the destruction of so many chapels, public 
and private, will go far to account for the 
diminution. Still, there was a tide setting 
towards the Church at that time which we 
miss now. The duties of an examining 
chaplain in those days could not be light, 
but it is scarcely possible to suppose that he 
would try the candidates severely. The 
standard of proficiency could not be high, 
where not one in twenty had received any 
University education. A temporary sojourn 
at one of those seats of learning was often 
sanctioned by the Bishop when the ordina¬ 
tion was over. The candidates were drawn, 
we may safely conjecture, chiefly from the 
several grades of the middle class in society. 
There is no record of their names until they 
became acolytes; from that point we can 
trace them upwards. What an uncouth 
herd they must have appeared, trooping out 
of the country villages and monasteries ; and 
we can well imagine the awe with which 
each successful aspirant would stretch out 
his shock head to the Bishop to bo clipped 
by the episcopal scissors. The incomo which 
they received after their ordination may 
be variously estimated. The religious, of 
course, were provided for in the monasteries, 
but the seculars could rarely bo ordained 
without showing that they had some fixed 
income to look forward to. Five marks per 
annum was the ordinary sum. It may, per¬ 
haps, represent forty pounds of our money. 
We have heard of a curate in the connty of 
Durham, at the beginning of this century, 
who had the same yearly stipend from a 
non-resident incumbent, paying a visit to 
his lord and master at Durham, and begging 
for a slight addition to his salary to enable 
him to fill the mouths of his children. 
“ Young man, lay not up riches upon earth,” 
was all the answer he got. Riches, indeed ! 
Forty pounds a year was no great matter 
either in the fourteenth century or the nine¬ 
teenth ; but in the fourteenth it was, at all 
events, a competency for an unencumbered 
clerk. We are somewhat surprised to find 
so few names of distinction on these Durham 
ordination lists. A probable reason for this 
is that many of these young men had but a 
short career. If we were able to trace their 
history we should find, we believe, that 
three-fifths of the whole number died in the 
great pestilence of 1349. 

Another interesting feature in these 


volumes is the great number of indulgences 
granted by the Bishop for all kinds of per¬ 
sons and objects. They extend over a vast 
area of country, and were, no doubt, carried 
about by itinerant brevigeri. These persons, 
as we know from other sources, were fre. 
qnently knaves, and much dishonesty was 
fostered by the system. The Archbishops of 
York often thundered out their denunciations 
of the prowling vagabonds who were plunder¬ 
ing their diocese. Still it was by the exer¬ 
tions of these collectors, we believe, that 
many of our country churches were built. 
The home-resonrccs, for instance, of many 
of the Nottinghamshire and Lincolnshire 
villages must have been quite inadequate tc 
rear, without external help, many of tin 
beautiful fabrics which still adorn then 
When we observe also what a number o! 
these buildings must have been erected mo cl 
about the same time, it is easy to see how 
the country mnst have been harried for con¬ 
tributions. Of course it became weary and 
irresponsive. Long before the Reformat! ’! 
came, the Chapter of Ripon regularly lei 
out to farm for a scanty sum the indul¬ 
gences for their church, which were backed 
by the great name of Wilfrid. And yet 
the system did not end with the Reforma¬ 
tion. The fly-leaves in many an oil 
parish register show that the latter hall 
of the seventeenth century brought upon 
the country the most serious epidemic of 
briefs. It seemed hard that a Yorkshire or 
a Northumbrian parish should be called 
npon in all the pathos of ecclesiastical 
rhetoric to help a Bristol tradesman whose 
shop and goods had been burnt, or some 
Yarmouth fisherman whose boat and net 
had gone to the bottom of the sea. 

We are delighted at the close of this 
volume to step into the presence of Richard 
de Bury, one of the most learned of mined 
scholars, and yet perhaps more justly 
famous as a patron of learning than as a 
writer himself. His official seal, noted for 
its beauty among the sigillary treasures ot 
that beautiful period, gives ns the por¬ 
traiture of the Bishop. A tall, portly man. 
stout and comely, stands before us, with lii- 
fcatnres so honestly delineated that we cat 
detect even a wart npon his cheek. Thi; 
can be no ascetic; this is a man of th 
world, rich and dainty, able to appreciate, 
and not unwilling to patronise. We cat 
well understand how scholars from 31 
countries flocked about him. Of his owe 
immediate predecessors, Kellawe probab:)' 
knew little more than his Service book-, 
which Beaumont, who came after him, wf- 
unable to read ; but Bury set an example it 
the North which was happily remember 1 ' 
We know his Philobibliun from the old ® 
prints down to the pretty little edition 
M. Coelieris in 1856, and cannot wonu' 
at the continued popularity of the wor* 
There are few more pleasing pictures 
mediaeval story than that of Bury dispnt.n- 
with his learned chaplains in his boo 
littered chamber. He was somewhat quit 
of temper, wo are told. Were his c 
as complaisant as the chaplains of a w 
recent possessor of the same see, who al' v ‘ . 
suffered their august master to win at bow . 
Whether or no Bnry’s attendants been 
weary of the philosophical discussions w 
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wre th fl i r daily recreation we cannot tell. 
Be flash is weak sometimes, even in epis¬ 
copal chaplains. At all events their master 
found in his disputations and books his chief 
M il greatest delight. They lightened his 
cnrcs and soothed the pangs of sickness to 
whrh he was a martyr towards the close of 
feis life. The suggestive words, longa infinni- 
;.o. Jeeocius, in which a monk of Durham 
describes the last sufferings of his diocesan, 
make ns thankful that he had the solace of 
letters to alleviate his pains. 

We hold our hand unwillingly, as we 
could say more. We should have liked to 
•ind in this volume, in its proper sequence, 
the register of Bishop Louis de Beaumont, 
but that has unfortunately disappeared. We 
should have liked to know something more 
about the raid of Gilbert de Middleton, and 
the battle royal vibratis hastis which was 
once impending at Nortliallerton between 
Beaumont and Archbishop Melton. We 
cinnot have everything. In seeing Bishop 
Kriiawe’s register in print we have sufficient 
reason to be grateful for the present. 

James Halve. 


int'din Godwin: his Friends and Con¬ 
temporaries. By C. Kegan Paul. With 
Portraits and Illustrations. (London : 
Heaiy S. King & Co., 1876.) 

The biographies of eminent men may be 
divided for the most part into two categories : 
real life-histories, presenting a definite view 
of the chosen hero and a narrative of his 
career corresponding to the view taken of his 
personality; and memoires pour servir, which 
allow the reader to construct his own view 
fa® 16 much of the raw materials laid before 
him as hii memory naturally selects for reten¬ 
tion. Biographies of the former class are be¬ 
coming increasingly rare, and it is hard to say 
whether the candour of writers or the scep- 
ncism of readers is mainly responsible for 
ibe change. It would seem that a biographer 
a any way competent for the post might be 
frosted to digest trivial letters and similar 
words into a short summary statement 
descriptive of the hero’s relations at the time 
t0 which they refer, yet the writer who 
yhonld venture on such a course would be 
infallibly hunted down by the critics, all 
tajer to vindicate their superior erudition 
hy citing the very words of the justly 
abridged original sources. Snch criticism 
may perhaps deprive ns of a few literary 
masterpieces, but it is, at any rate, a security 
yrainst misrepresentation ; memoirs become 
tw long and circumstantial to please the 
general reader, but they acquire new value 
is an authority for the student of litera- 
frpe or history. Mr. Paul’s William 
'"hm belongs to the modern order of 
‘‘gcapliy, and consists almost entirely 
01 selections from the journals, corre- 
s; r ‘udence, and autobiographical notes pre- 
5*ned by Godwin himself. Those used 
® the present volumes have been derived 
chiefly from a mass of MSS. in the posses- 
wn of the present Sir Percy Shelley; and 
tec worst charge that could be brought 
against the editor is, that like most writers 
having access to now and interesting un- 
publishod matter, he has sometimes given 
atw matter of lesser importance for his real 


subject to the exclusion of more relevant 
details that had the disadvantage of having 
been published before. Thus, for example, 
Godwin’s letter's to his younger friends or 
pupils throw considerable light on his cha¬ 
racter, and clearly called lor publication, 
bnt the numerous letters from Tom Cooper, 
Arnot, and Holcroft in his later years, tajee 
up a space which might have more fairly been 
devoted to tracing the history of Godwin’s 
relations with his better known contempo¬ 
raries, and the various ways in which his 
name appears in contemporary records al¬ 
ready published. Up to the present time it 
might almost be said that we know nothing 
of Godwin save from his writings (including 
the memoir of his wife), and from a kind of 
vague tradition that his character was like 
his writings, formal, upright, and only in¬ 
teresting by an occasional strain of paradox 
and a generous political enthusiasm. There 
seemed something incongruous in the in¬ 
timacy of this Godwin with Coleridge and 
Lamb, and the miscellaneous circle of which 
Lamb’s household was the centre, but the 
fact was well-attested, and we looked to the 
present biographer to have reconstructed the 
adjacent coteries, social, literary, and politi¬ 
cal, so as to bring out the extent and his¬ 
tory of Godwin’s relations in different 
quarters, at least during the middle period 
of his life and fame. If this has not been 
done, or indeed seriously attempted, we 
have in compensation singularly abundant 
means for tracing the growth and changes 
—and exchange—of moral and mental 
qualities in the author of Political Jus - 
tice during his long life. 

We find him at first a precocious, conceited, 
ambitious youth, bnt teachable withal, and 
more bent on excelling in the paths pointed 
oat to him, than on imagining new tracks 
for himself. Hence it was that he seems to 
have found no difficulty in the course of his 
studies for the ministry, and established a 
reputation at the Nonconformist College of 
Hoxton for calm fearlessness in debate with¬ 
out falling into the suspicion of any worse 
heresy than Sandemanianism. His faith in 
Christianity began to be shaken by the study 
of French philosophers in his twenty-sixth 
year, but by the help of Priestley’s Institutes 
he remained contentedly in the via media of 
Socinianism until his thirty-second. Before 
that time (1783) he began to make litera¬ 
ture his profession, wrote his Life of Chatham, 
some small novels, translations and reviews, 
and gradually dropped the prefix of “ Re¬ 
verend.” His mother, a sturdy old Cal¬ 
vinist (whose letters, in their mixture of 
shrewd worldliness and other-worldliness are 
not unlike those of Lady Bacon to her illus¬ 
trious son), seems to have suffered more dis¬ 
quietude over his first lapses from complete 
orthodoxy than over his subsequent writings 
and persistent refusal, when in Norfolk, to 
attend the ministrations of her favourite 
divine, Mr. Sykes. The fact seems to have 
been that, in everything except his religions 
profession, William was not merely the least 
unsatisfactory member of her large family, 
bnt in the filial relation peculiarly con. 
siderate, and in the ancient fashion dutiful. 
His somewhat pedantic scrnples about the 
expression of opinion were silent in this case 
without argument, and he continued to sub¬ 


mit patiently to his mother’s theological ex¬ 
hortations for the remaining twenty years of 
her life, and on her death (in 18011) he 
writes to his wife that for the first time, at 
past fifty years of age, lie feels alono in the 
world ; till then he had always felt to a cer¬ 
tain degree the presence of a superior, a 
protector. 

In the first years of his life in London, 
Godwin shared his house with the faithful 
Marshal—him whose agony over the damna¬ 
tion of Antonio is so humorously described by 
Lamb, and the Tom Cooper already named, 
whose education he hail humanely under¬ 
taken. To know Godwin well, we certainly 
ought to see him as a tutor at thirty-three, 
throwing his whole mind into the study of 
bis pupil’s idiosyncrasies, and only defeat¬ 
ing his own efforts by the persistency with 
which he attempts to reason the boy into a 
due sense of their beneficent tendency; he 
taught his scholars to argue with him in his 
own style, and was prepared to receive their 
remonstrances with exasperating candour; 
he had a half pedantic apprehension of his 
own shortcomings, and was able to condemn 
in others the pedantry that he helped to de¬ 
velop ; but at this date he seldom seems 
to have got further away from his own 
natural failings than into that aggra¬ 
vation of all defect, just and fruitless 
self-criticism. His correspondence with 
friends of his own standing, like Holcroft, 
is remarkable, as Mr. Paul points out, 
for the endless succession of lover-like 
quarrels and misunderstandings which it 
offers ; naturally of a cheerful and rather 
equable temper, as soon as his affections are 
concerned he becomes irritable, morbidly 
sensitive, and even suspicions, and bis in¬ 
veterate love of argument only served to 
prolong the disagreement, since he never be¬ 
lieved himself to be wronged without having 
a whole train of reasons to allege why his 
correspondent ought to have done differently, 
and why he himself did well to feel the 
moral disapprobation, which is the philo¬ 
sopher’s substitute for anger, therewith 
diffusely expressed for the offence complained 
of. Godwin did not quarrel with friends 
such as Coleridge, upon whom he did not 
conceive himself to have claims of any special 
strength ; against Lamb it was vain to try 
to formulate a grievance, since the humourist 
was always ready to make peace by begging 
the question in some amiably unprincipled 
way, as if he did not mind being proved to 
be in the wrong. Bnt with Holcroft, Horne 
Tooke, Dr. Parr, and many other friends 
and intimates, male and female, we find him 
wrangling repeatedly about slights, real or 
imaginary, such as only an affectionate nature 
could feel, but such as a thoroughly amiable 
nature would not have felt. Like all men 
who argue about their feelings, Godwin 
felt more strongly than anything else that 
his own innocent affections ought not to be 
crossed, and it is nothing less than comic to 
find him mixing his regret, when an offer of 
his hand is declined, with a dispassionate 
censure of the lady’s conduct in evading the 
discharge of a function for which he con¬ 
sidered her to be so happily endowed. This 
is the one mental weakness of which he never 
betrays any consciousness himself, for the 
vanity or self-esteem which is also laid to his 
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charge may really have owed the crudity 
of its manifestations, as he hints, to a latent 
self-distrust which made him eager for 
applause from without, and over-ready to 
hike the applause at its fullest literal weight. 
We see clearly in his letters how Godwin’s 
two marriages tended (by very different 
means) to remove this mental obtuseness, 
but it is noticeable that his best works, the 
Political Justice and Caleb Williams, were 
written before it had begun to suffer any 
diminution. The former of these was pub¬ 
lished in 1793; chiefly significant at the 
time as a most powerful manifesto of 
reasoned radicalism, it serves now as a land¬ 
mark in the history of political thought, 
showing exactly where and when the pro¬ 
nounced inclinations of popular majorities 
became so irresistible a political power that 
sanguine theorists were compelled to in- 
stal inclination as the ultimate arbiter of 
right. Speculatively Godwin seemed to be 
the advocate of licence and the contemner 
of disinterested moral rules, while in practice 
he was only maintaining the right of ci- 
devant social inferiors to the equality which 
they had painfully almost won. And the 
so-called philosophy of Utilitarianism has 
not even yet recovered from the bent 
given it by its early political adherents, 
whose immediate hopes of social reform 
lay in the emancipation of lawful natural 
desires from formal and unjust restraint. 
It was Godwin’s merit to draw less 
hard and fast lines of exclusion than 
Bentham against possible truths of which 
he had no occasion at the moment; it 
seems to be rather an error in his history 
than in his philosophy when he maintains 
that men have only to bo perfectly free 
(from human tyrants ?) in order to be per¬ 
fectly virtuous, and the strong political con. 
victions which made him regard liberty as a 
sufficient guarantee for morality prevent his 
valuing it as a consistent Utilitarian, merely 
for its “felicific” quality. The only mention 
of Bentham in the present volumes is to¬ 
wards the end, when Godwin asks a friend 
for information about the philosopher after 
his decease, an omission of the kind which 
we have already been tempted to regret; 
for though neither of the two would acknow¬ 
ledge any obligation to the other, their very 
independence made a difference in the effect 
produced by their common tenets upon the 
generation which sat at the feet of both. 
Caleb Williams was written in the flush 
of animation following the success of Poli¬ 
tical Justice, and is the strongest proof of 
the writer’s mental breadth of rauge which 
we have. It is a really powerful and drama¬ 
tic work ; and while some of the situations 
owe their strength to a vivid sense of exist¬ 
ing social inequalities, this element is kept 
scrupulously in its place ; it counts for no 
more than its fair value by a realistic stan¬ 
dard, and the main action of the plot turns 
upon a disinterested psychological study. 
The skill with which these two motives 
are combined gives the novel its strange 
appearance of truth, in spite of the funda¬ 
mental improbability of the story of Falk¬ 
land’s murder. Given a sufficient motive, 
the details of Caleb’s persecution are so 
natural and probable that they seem to ex¬ 
plain the other improbability of a well-born 


and virtuous murderer at large, and the 
novel escapes the vices of vulgar tendeuz- 
fiction because Caleb’s offence against his 
master is of a personal kind, inspired by 
personal and not particularly laudable mo¬ 
tives ; the only general moral inference to 
be drawn from the narrative is too cynical 
to be trite—that there is something amiss 
with the social order when murder by a 
gentleman entails less risk of punishment 
than the indulgence of indiscreet curiosity 
by a servant; and even this moderate criti¬ 
cism is only indirectly suggested, for Caleb 
himself concludes by going over, as became 
his extraction, to the popular view of the 
heinousness of his own offences. Almost 
simultaneously with the appearance of 
Caleb Williams came the trials of Hol- 
croft, Horne Tooke, and others for high 
treason, and Godwin's powerful letter on 
the charge of Chief Justice Eyre against 
them. 

In 1796 the intimacy with Mary Woll- 
stonecraft begins, but before tracing the 
effects of her influence on Godwin, we are 
enabled by the Shelley MSS. to form a 
clearer idea than Godwin or any other pane¬ 
gyrist or apologist had conveyed, of the 
antecedents of Mrs. Imlay. Some of the 
letters of Mary’s sisters to and about her 
are so thoroughly painful, in an ignoble, un¬ 
profitable way, that one’s first impulse is to 
protest against their publication, but at the 
same time they help to explain, and excuse, 
the less attractive features in her character. 
From a very early age Mary was the main¬ 
stay of a shiftless, rather undesirable family. 
Her novel on the Wrongs of Woman was 
based on the experience of a sister, and all 
her own youth was spent in the struggle to 
provide somehow or other for a household of 
women on the border land of the shabbiest 
gentility. She did not exactly break down 
under the strain, but there is something 
deteriorating in the constant pressure of 
common cares in common company, and it 
was the instinct of self-preservation that led 
her to take her own part at last, and while 
the two sisters of whom we hear most were 
taken off her hands as governesses, esta¬ 
blish herself alone in London as a writer. 
She was'about thirty-two when her Vindiea- 
tion of the Bights of Woman was published. 
Mr. Paul finds no confirmation in the letters 
for the manner in which she is mentioned in 
Knowles' Life of Fuseli, and the apparent 
confirmation of the same legend by Godwin 
may of course be accounted for as an echo 
of the same gossip, heard and believed be¬ 
fore he had any special concern in its truth 
or means of ascertaining its falsehood. 
From whatever causes, perhaps only im¬ 
patience of a dull life, emboldened by the 
success of a first adventure—in 1792 Mrs. 
Wollstoneeraft, as she was then called, left 
London for Paris, to return in 1795 as Mrs. 
Imlay, with an infant daughter. In this 
period there is nothing to be added to God¬ 
win's curious revelations, unless, indeed, we 
are pleased to detect in Mary something 
like a feminine counterpart to the obtuse 
exactingness which made Godwin a difficult 
friend. Some passions have the gift of creat¬ 
ing a response, and others of doing without 
response ; but Mary’s feelings, like Godwin’s, 
had little power of adjusting themselves 
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spontaneously to circumstances; his resource 
was to prove that circumstances were iu the 
wrong, hers to go fnrther in search of cir¬ 
cumstances that might be right. And cer¬ 
tainly the harmony of their married life 
goes to prove that it was not for any natu¬ 
ral want of ability to agree that either had 
ever fallen out with fate. Godwin as a lover 
is not pedantic (beyond the fashion of the 
century), and when he has all that he wants 
without argument, he escapes the absurdity 
of arguing in the wrong place. Even his 
style lightens and brightens ; he writes (to 
his wife during a tour in Staffordshire) in 
shorter sentences, and is sometimes even 
soberly humorous, as when he speaks of the 
pleasures of absence, and the voluptuousness 
of voluntary privations : “ Separation is the 
image of death ; I always thought St. Paul’s 
rule, that we should die daily, an exquisite 
Epicurean maxim. The practice of it would 
give to life a double relish.” Mrs. Godwin 
died at the birth of her second daughter, 
Mary Shelley, and the less admirable side of 
Godwin’s character showed itself almost at 
once in some over-rational attempts to pro¬ 
mote the happiness of himself and daughters 
by a second marriage. As a father, and 
stepfather, he is pleasant, easy, and natural, 
but he resumes the habit of quarrelling 
with and lecturing his friends, and falls, 
moreover, into acrimonious literary con¬ 
troversies. 

The second volume opens with some in¬ 
teresting letters from Coleridge. He tries 
to tempt Godwin to Keswick to meet Davy. 

“ And let me tell you, Godwin, four such men 
—you, I, Davy, and Wordsworth—do not 
meet together in one house every day of the 
year. I mean four men so distinct, with so 
many sympathies.” Godwin hardly knew 
Wordsworth, whose shoe-latchet Coleridge 
professes himself unworthy to loose, but lie 
speaks of having at times an unwonted 
sense of inferiority in the latter’s own com¬ 
pany. They write about Godwin’s unfortu¬ 
nate tragedy Antonio, and Coleridge gives a 
curious reason for not venturing to criticise 
his friends, since his own feelings give him 
no clue to theirs. He describes himself a> 
“ dead indifferent to censure: ”— 

“Praise, even from fools, has sometimes give*' 
me a momentary pleasure, and what I could nr> 
but despise as opinion, I have taken up with soiw 
satisfaction as sympathy. But the censure w 
dislike of my dearest friend, even of him whom ^ 
think the wisest man I know, does not g ive m - 
the slightest pain. It is ten to one hut l ap* 
with him, and then I am glad. . . • But then 
confess that I have written nothing that 1■ v * 
myself at all, and that constitutes a prod 
difference between ns—and still more than ^ 
that no man's opinion, merely as opinion, opera - 
in anv other wav than to make me reviewin' o 
side of the question.” 1 

Perhaps this insensibility to other P‘-' U P‘ _ 
opinion was one of the causes that ' C 1 
Coleridge from achieving anything <! n ' 
worthy of himself; he could always 
his peace with the only critic he really c 
to please by explaining that he had n0 • 
begun to try. Godwin, on the con / 
having tried, refused to believe that sn 
man as ho could have failed. With tin 
failure the last period of Godwin s h e < 
be said to begin. One of his mot , 1 , V ' e nPC ,i 
wishing to write for the stage was t 
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of providing for the expenses of a family, 
,t. is not uncommon for those who are 
impatient under the pressure of 
.Material cares to lose their heads a little 
and look for escape in tho acceptance 
o; teh cares. In December, 1801, Godwin 
narried a second time a Mrs. Clairmont, a 
widow with one son and a daughter, the 
Jane who accompanied Mary Godwin and 
Shelley in their elopement and subsequent 
ioarney (from Paris to Geneva with one 
donkey between the three). By the advice 
snJ with the help of his second wife, Godwin 
hzan business as a publisher and writer of 
children's books, and for the rest of his life 
we find him accepting more and more com¬ 
pletely the life of a practical man. His wife 
tad not a good temper, and in their recurring 
quarrels a separation was spoken of more 
than once; but Godwin was forbearing, and, 
on the whole, does not seem to have been 
unhappy; once more he becomes natural, 
simple, and like other people, but it is no 
kieer because his ideal has realised itself 
and so put him at ease, but because he has 
come to the end of his powers of resistance 
and accepts the real /ante de micux. Thus 
the man becomes much less open to criticism, 
more sensible and less given to all the far¬ 
fetched pedantries at which his best friends 
use-1 to smile, at the time when the author 
was almost renouncing ambition and sinking 
into a hack. The posthumous Essays on reli¬ 
gion are the fruit of earlier meditations, and 
except in private intercourse with the young 
men-like Shelley and Lord Ly tton, who still 
sought the author of Political Jtistice, he ex¬ 
ercised little direct influence on the thought 
of his contemporaries. If there seems to 
be something melancholy in such a close for 
an ambitions career, we at least owe it to 
Godwin (o let the blame rest in the right 
F‘te. It is not the duty of society to pro- 
'nle in any assignable way for the main¬ 
tenance of its philosophers ; but the philo- 
'Oj her can only succeed in being his best 
wi: by the help of ideal circumstances, and 
-the world he lives in fails to furnish them, 
" ;: ich the worse for the world, for its ori- 
inmates are vulgarised. Godwin died 
-n 1830. The most interesting of the illus¬ 
trations is a portrait of Mary Wollstonecraft 
w Opie, a full, girlish face, with features of 
“decided expression—as if the physique 
' tl, ' c< l for external impressions to determine 
1! ' character, but were certain to take same 
^termination. Besides the interesting view 
Godwin himself and his first wife, the 
-lemoirs contain letters from a great variety 
'(correspondents, some valuable in tliem- 
■-es, and others for the light they throw 
lja obscure social comers of tho period. 
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and the Tyrolese: The People and the 
a >‘d, in their Social, Sporting, and Moun- 
apvering Aspects. By W. A. Baillie 
whin an. (London: Longmans & Co., 
to/G.) 


J ■■ Gp.ohman’s book is all the better be- 
^ oes n °t quite realise the promise of 
a’ * l jH^^dof dealing after the fashion 
t a . “ohday tourist with Tyrol and the 
“ general, he has wisely confined 
* to those particular districts of which 


he has a personal knowledge; that is to say, 
as far as the greater part of the book is 
concerned, with the mountains and valleys 
to the east of Innsbruck, and especially that 
part of it lying between the Inn and the 
Bavarian frontier. Of this district and its 
population Mr. Grohman writes with a 
knowledge which no chance visitor can 
possibly possess. 

Fortunately, Mr. Grohman knows how to 
tell a story. He does not overload his 
pages with descriptions of the glory and 
beauty of the mountains, though a touch 
here and there enables the reader to perceive 
bow deeply he feels them. Next to accounts 
of the climbing of peaks and snow-slopes, 
the most uninteresting kind of literature to 
ordinary mortals is the literature of sports¬ 
men. Mr. Grohman has plenty to tell us 
about sport; but he always contrives to 
interest ns, because he always takes care to 
keep the human actor in the foreground, 
though he does not forget to add something, 
too, about the habits of the chamois and the 
black-cock. Headers in search of excitement 
will probably pick out the story of the 
robbery of the eyrie as the cream of the 
book. Probably few other men have been 
left for hours swinging in mid air in charge 
of two young birds measuring six feet be¬ 
tween the tips of the wings, and exposed to 
almost inevitable death if the parent birds 
should return, whilst the only man who had 
it in his power to bring him back to safety 
was temporarily disabled by a stroke of 
lightning. Mr. Grohman, however, is equally 
felicitous in describing the adventures of the 
poachers and smugglers with whom he is on 
such friendly terms. With both of these, 
and more especially with tho poacher, the 
love of excitement and of the exercise of 
skill and endurance is, as Mr. Grohman tells 
us, a far more powerful motive than the love 
of gain. The innkeeper who buys the game 
knows where it is procured, and pays but a 
low prico for it. 

“The glorious Alps, the grand stern solitude 
reigning around him, the gaunt peak, and not 
least the exhilarating influence of the clear, 
bracing air, that renders motion and exertion a 
pleasure, instil in him an inordinate love for the 
solitary sport. ‘ A chamois-stalker who would 
exchange his life for that of a king is not a 
genuine chamois-hunter,’ I have been told, not 
by one, but by twenty ‘ Gamsjiiger; ’ and were I 
to call my own feelings into question, I must cor¬ 
roborate this sentiment.” 

Mr. Grohman, however, prefers to embody 
bis observations in a concrete form; and 
those who read the story of Toni and Moidl, 
or the story of Jacob, will gain a very clear 
idea of what the lifo of a Tyroleso poacher 
or smuggler really is. Mr. Boner had given 
us something of the deadly struggle which 
is waged between Bavarian keepers and 
Tyrolese poachers, and his story of the 
keeper who was actually crucified by the 
poachers who took him will not easily bo 
forgotten. But Mr. Boner wrote from the 
keeper’s point of view. Mr. Grohman is 
hailed as a friend by both sides alike. 

As might be expected, such knowledge is 
not easily acquired. Mr. Grohman tells us 
that the Tyrolese are a reserved people, and 
only unbosom themselves to those who wear 
their dress and speak their dialect. It would 
not, however, be advisable for a tourist fresh 


from England to put on short leather 
breeches, as the sight of his white knees 
would inevitably betray him. Mr. Groli- 
man’s knees, as he lets ns know, are brown 
enough, and lie is treated as familiarly as a 
peasant would be. On one occasion his 
dress and appearance led him into a singular 
adventure. He was enjoying the magnifi¬ 
cent panorama which is to be seen from tho 
pass between Windisch-Matrei and Kals 
when be was joined by an English party. 
The young ladies took him for a guide out 
of work, and made him carry their shawls. 
A brother pushed them into tho bag which 
he carried on his back :— 

“‘These fellows don’t feel fifteen or twenty 
pounds more or less on their backs,’ was the off¬ 
hand speech with which he quieted the remon¬ 
strance of one of his sisters.” 

Mr. Grohman’s carefulness in reproducing 
tho facts which lie has observed is tho 
strongest guarantee for the fidelity of his 
narrative. His acconnt of the people among 
whom he lives is not wholly idyllic. For the 
people, indeed, he has a strong admiration 

“ I have found the Tyrolese,” he says, “ in matters 
of daily life a highly intelligent, bold, and ex¬ 
cessively hardworking people, distinguished, even 
from the inhabitants of other mountainous coun¬ 
tries, by great patriotism and by an innate un¬ 
quenchable love for their native soil, enhanced by 
a strangely chivalrous feeling of manly independ¬ 
ence.” 

The women especially are hardworked. 
In many valleys the men go abroad for work 
and leave all the burthen to their wives and 
daughters. Yet, hardworked as they are, 

“ their lot is by no moans an unenviable one. 
They are uniformly treated in a kind manner by 
their husbands, and wife-beatirg or brutal hand¬ 
ling of women is entirely unknown in the country. 
Their relation to man in their spinster state re¬ 
minds us, in many points, of the chivalrous 
manners of society some five or six hundred years 
ago. Morality is about on the same par, and the 
lass who yields to the solicitations of her lover 
who has proved his right in a fierce fight with his 
rival or rivals stands very much in the position 
of the noble lady who, five centuries ago, re¬ 
warded victory in combat and tournament with 
her love.” 

On an average, Mr. Grohman tells ns, 

“half of the wives of the Tyrolese peasants 
have had children before their wedding day; and 
though it is quite true that the lover very rarely 
forsakes the mother of his illegitimate olfspring, 
and ultimately marries her, we must not ascribe 
this final act of justice solely to the good feelings 
of the male culprit, but rather to the power of the 
priest over the mind of the sinner confessing his 
guilt.” 

When once married, however, tho Tyro¬ 
lese wife is all that can be desired. 

“ Free as the intercourse between the sexes is, 
we have nevertheless to note one redeeming 
quality, the sacred light in which the marriage 
vows are held. Unrestrained as a woman's career 
may have been before marriage, she becomes a 
dutiful, hardworking wife when once the holy 
knot is tied.” 

Those who visit countries renowned like 
Switzerland for their natural beauties are 
too apt to confine their knowledge of the in¬ 
habitants to the classes which minister to 
their pleasures. Mr. Grohman has given ns 
an opportunity of lifting the veil for which 
he deserves our hearty thanks. No intelli¬ 
gent person should visit the country without 
first reading his book, and tboso who have 
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no intontion of travelling so far will find 
quite enough to amuse and interest them 
between its covers. The only part of the 
book which is likely to jar upon the reader’s 
feelings is the account of the ascent of the 
Gross Glockner in winter, with which it 
closes. Mountaineering in the High Alps 
Bummer is undoubtedly attended with about 
as much risk as railway travelling in king- 
land. But at least all those who face its 
dangers professionally as guides require no 
extraordinary persuasion to do so, and are 
justified in believing that the risk cau be 
reduced to a minimum by taking ordinary 
precautions. Mr. Grohman took with him a 
party of brave men from Kals, who were 
half reluctant to accompany him from the 
first, and who would subsequently have 
turned back but for his persuasions. The 
danger from avalanches which the party in¬ 
curred was not to be averted by precautions 
of any kind, and rendered the return of the 
party alive a mere lucky chance. It is 
hardly possible that Mr. Grohman can look 
back upon that day’s work with complete 
satisfaction, in spite of its successful termi¬ 
nation. Samuel It. Gardiner. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

The Earle of Middleton, Lorde of Clermont 
and of Fettercaim, and the Middleton Family. 
By A. 0. Biscoe. (Henry S. King & Co.) This 
work has been compiled with great care, and with 
much patient consultation of printed matter of 
varying degrees of authority. We cannot, how¬ 
ever, help thinking that all that was necessary to 
be known about the two Lords Middleton might 
have been compressed into much less space than 
is here given to it. The prominent events of 
English history between the Civil Wars and the 
Rebellion of 1715 were affected but in a very 
small degree by the participation in them of the 
subjects of Miss Biscoe's biography, and have been 
so often written about by previous historians, that 
we feel some little impatience at meeting with a 
record of some of them here which is not notable for 
novelty of treatment. Nevertheless many portions 
of the book will well repay perusal, as there is much 
interesting and comparatively new information 
collected about the principal characters concerned. 
A few of the notes supplied may perhaps be 
thought superfluous. The general reader will 
consider that the writer pays but a poor compli¬ 
ment to his intelligence by informing him in a 
foot-note that Matthew Prior was “ an eminent 
English poet. He wrote some easy and elegant 
poems, and likewise a history of his own times;” 
and giving, at the same time, the high authority 
of “Beeton” for such information. 

A Collection of upwards of Thirty Thousand 
Names of German, Swiss, butch, French, and 
other Immigrants in Pennsylvania, from 1727 to 
1776. Bv Professor I. Daniel Rupp. (Phila¬ 
delphia : Ig. Kohler; London: Triibner and Co.) 
Professor Rupp has taken advantage of the ap¬ 
proaching American Centennial to issue a new 
edition of his work, first published in 1850, with 
some additions to the text, and further explanatory 
notes. The official lists which he prints possess a 
certain value, and will be interesting to the de¬ 
scendants of those whose names are thus preserved, 
provided that they are endowed with the virtue of 
patience in an extraordinary degree, and can spare 
the time necessary to plod through five hundred 
double-column pages in search of their particular 
Patronymic,. Outside of the German population of 
the United States the volume is not likely to be in 
much demand, and the entire absence of anything 
in the shape of an index renders it almost worth¬ 
less as a book of reference. It is a pity that Pro¬ 
fessor Rupp, experienced book-maker as he is, has 
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failed to recognise the paramount importance, in 
such a work as this, either of an elaborate index, 
or of an alphabetical arrangement of the multi¬ 
tudinous names. 

Scenes and Sketches from English Church 
History, by Sarah M. S. Clarke (Olipkant and 
Co.), is a readable and carefully written volume, 
containing sketches of the lives and times of 
Benedict Biscop, St. Anselm, Queen Mary, Mar¬ 
garet Godolphiu, Thomas Ken, Bishop Wilson, &e. 
The style and character of treatment make it 
suitable for a prize-book in ladies' schools, aud the 
authoress has evidently been at some pains to gain 
and give a correct idea of the characteristics of 
each period. We caunot but think, however, that 
in her narrative of the struggle between Henry I. 
and Anselm, her sympathies are too much with the 
churchman. In his notions, borrowed from Rome, 
respecting investiture, “that venomous source of 
all simony,” it is quite certain that the primate, 
if on the one hand ho initiated resistance to the 
tyranny of feudal power, paved the way on the 
other for the assertion of unreasonable papal pre¬ 
tensions in England; and it is easy to see that, to 
Henry, his meek stubbornness must have been ex¬ 
asperating in the highest degree. Miss Clarke 
scarcely seems aware that it was Ilenrv’s cool 
judgment, not the Pope's acumen, that suggested 
the compromise which afterwards found more 
general adoption at the Concordat of Worms. It 
is only by accident, we apprehend, that the writer 
is made to say, after a few facts respecting 
Luther's first efforts, that “ when Ilenry VIII. 
came to the English throne, ... he viewed 
with alarm the changes that were creeping into 
the world of religion.” Even Mr. Fronde would 
scarcely claim for his hero thus much of prophetic 
sagacity; and, so far as Henry had opinions 
at this time, he appears in conjunction with 
Wolsev as anxious for Church reform. In the 
earliest sketch, that of eighth century times, there 
is a little too much of the old tone of Robertson 
and Henry with regard to the state of learning at 
the period. We would suggest that the writer, 
when again studying the subject, should begin 
with a perusal of Dr. Maitland's Essays on the 
Dark Ages. 

Mr. Montefiore, having written The History of 
England in Verse (Ward, Lock, aud Tyler), un¬ 
necessarily disclaims any pretensions to the name 
of poet. He considers, however, that he has ren¬ 
dered “the acquisition of the material facts of 
English history more easy and pleasant than it 
had heretofore been,” and he thinks that any 
student of ordinary capacity who has learned his 
book by heart “ may reward himself with the re¬ 
flection that there are few public examinations in 
English history which he would not be able to 
pass easily, aud without further reference to more 
elaborate prose works.” This, we take it, is the 
unkindest cut which has yet been given to the 
much-enduring race of examiners. Either Mr. 
Montefiore has an inordinate admiration of his own 
powers, or an inordinate contempt for the unlucky 
authors, such ns Hallam or Macaulay, who have 
condemned themselves to write in prose. He 
forgets, too, that it is just possible that the ex¬ 
aminees may rise in rebellion, and may prefer to 
bo plucked rather than to commit to memory 
such stuff as the following, Apropos of the reign of 
Elizabeth: 

" Then from France, tho dear land whero so long she 
had been. 

Hapless Mary came homo to tho Scotch as their 
queen. 

Tho’ despised of John Knox, the great friend of 
Reform, 

The great bulk of the Scotch in their welcome were 
warm. 

(By tho Thirty-nine Articles passed in this reign, 

Tho Reform was triumphant in England again.)” 

or >— 

“ By King Charles's accession the slumbering feud 

Between Commons and King was by no means sub¬ 
dued ; 


He discovered this fact tho first year of his reign, 
While engaged in a harassing war against Spain. ■* 
Tho result of his breaking a promise to wed ; 

Tho In fanta of Spain, and espousing instead 
(Through forget fulness, wilfuluess, love, or mere - 

chance) 

Henrietta, the daughter of Henry of France.” 

A new edition of the well-known Annals of 
England (Parker and Co.) appears with the follow. ’ 
ing prefatory note by Professor Stubbs: “I have 
read the Annals of England as it passed through ' 
the press for this edition, and am aide to testifv to : 
its general accuracy and great usefulness. With¬ 
out pledging myself to every date or evert 
view that is found in it, I still believe it to 
be the most valuable compendium of our bistort 
that we possess, and I know that its use as a hand¬ 
book in lectures has been well proved, both bv mr 
predecessor Mr. Goldwin Smith and myself.” With 
this view of the book most persons who have 
used it will be disposed on the whole to concur. 
Certainly it would be very rash to guarantee the 
accuracy of every fact and date in a hook which 
places under 1624 a totally imaginary appearance 
of the Earl of Bristol iu Parliament, and which 
dates the peace between Charles I. and France m 
1030 instead of 1620. But these are probably ■ 
exceptional mistakes, and the idea of noting down < 
important facts as much as possible from original • 
authorities is sound and good. Especial care is 
taken to give the provisions of important Acts nf 
Parliament which are often passed over cursorily 
in general histories. It is unfortunate that the 
author should not have placed under control the 
strong anti-Puritan bias which he discloses in his 
account of the seventeenth century, and which 
leads him to use expressions which are more tlua 
questionable, aud which are certainly out of place 
in a work of this kind. 

Mr. Sheldon Amos, in his Primer of the Eng¬ 
lish Constitution and Government (Longmans), 
frankly confesses the difficulties of teaching the 
English Constitution by means of a primer, and 
evidently doubts whether he has overcome them. 
This doubt is certainly well founded. The absence 
of any definite principle of arrangement has led 
to the admission of many topics quite unfitted lor ; 
such a work, and the omission of others whica 
ought to have been treated of. The general prin¬ 
ciples of English private law (pp. 108-126) have 
no proper place in a handbook on the Constitution. 
Still more objectionable are the discussions on 
disputed points of the present day, on the assimi¬ 
lation of the county and borough franchise, the 
admission of women to the franchise, and the 
creation of li (e-peerages. On the other hand, we 
should certainly have expected some notice to be 
taken of the leading judicial decisions by which, 
as much as by statutes, the principles of the 
British Constitution have been confirmed. But 
the reader will look in vain for the slightest 
reference to Sacheverell's Case, Ashby r. V bite, 
Stockdale v. Hansard, or any of the familiar pre¬ 
cedents of our constitutional law. The absence uf 
any, except the most meagre, account of the his¬ 
tory of the institutions described is excused oil 
the ground of limited space, but Mr. Smith 
has shown that this difficulty may be over¬ 
come in his recent History of the English Institu¬ 
tions (liivingtons, 1873), which is a much better 
book for school or college use. It would, indeed, 
be difficult to find a college or private student who 
does not already know at least three-fourth? ol 
the facts in Mr. Amos's primer. For what cla* 
of persons such information as is contained in the 
following sentence can be intended it is difficult 
to conceive:— 

“In all the large centres of population a certoin 
number of constables ciiosen for their superior ability 
and education are set apart for the purpose of tru' 
ing suspectod persons, and endeavouring to find > 
unknown perpetrators of crimes. They are drr*?- 
in plain clothes (not uniform), are more highly pm > 
and are named detectives.” 

The Commentaries of the Great Afonso Vd 
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bafuermu, second Viceroy of India. Translated 
from the Portuguese edition of 1774, with notes 
sad an introduction, by Walter de Gray Birch, 
FjRAL. VoL L (Hakluyt Society.) That 
the peat Afonso Dalboquerque was a very i 
nuikable voyager and enterprising captain, and 
that he won for himself a name without which no 
jtaeral history of his age could be complete, 
Bust we think, be undisputed; and in such light 
tie praise of his illustrious countryman Oamiiens, 
endorsed by subsequent poets and chroniclers, is 
suite intelligible. But in the matter of indi¬ 
vidual reputations, as of prevalent tastes and 
theories, one age often modifies, if it does not 
actually reverse, the fiat of another; and it is not 
unlikely that the reader of the day will ask him¬ 
self whether the reverence he is said to have 
inspired, or the clemency he is stated to have 
exercised, can really and reasonably be attributed 
to a grim warrior who cuts oft the ears and 
noses of his prisoners, and does not hesitate to 
five the terrible order when wholesale butchery 
seeius to serve his purpose. Setting these 
considerations aside, the volume under notice 
foreshadows a whole narrative well adapted to 
supply, for English libraries, an important vacuum 
in the department of literature to which it belongs. 
Home readers to whom the century par excellence 
of Portuguese power presents a fit subject for 
cwvful study, will not only hail it as a valuable 
addition to previously existing data, but will long 
far the appearance of the remaining parts of 
commentaries so full of character and interest. 
“The present volume of the translation,” Mr. 
Birch informs us, “ will be found to contain the 
whole of the First Part.” It treats of Dalbo- 
fieit|ue's special mission to Cochin, and second 
vovnge to the same quarter in company with 
Tri«sn da Cunha; and of the proceedings on the 
"rath-western shores of India, on the Arabian 
coast between Cape Guardafui and the Persian 
riulf, and at Ormuz, from 1603 to 1608 inclusive. 
The seemd part of the Commentaries, with rele¬ 
vant mite try the editor and translator, will form 
the second volume, showing its hero established 
“ ^ Vieeroyalty in place of Don Francisco de 
Almeida, and how Goa was first taken by the 
Portuguese. The third and fourth, or last Parts, 
will relate the operations in Malacca, with further 
proceedings on the west coast of India, at Aden 
*mi in the Persian Gulf; and will bring the 
ree rd up to the death of Dalboquerque, “ on the 
bunf Goa,” in December, 1615. It is worthy of 
note that this eminent man, though he had in earlier 
.*** displayed personal prowess on the occasions of 
separate expeditions, did not accomplish the 
•ats which brought him exceptional repute and 
extended the dominion of his country from Ormuz 
t" Malacca, until the latter days of his life; and he 
jit! at 03 . The quaint spelling of proper names is in 
v ise instances suggestive. If Orfaqao (p. 03) be— 

* 11 would seem to he—the same as Barretto’s 
t rfacam, or rather the more modem “ Khor- 
f™ n ’ of the Arabian coast between Sohar and 
windam, then might Ormara on the opposite 
•tares of Makrtin he Khor-mara, or perhaps Khor- 
julin-Jin the latter case meaning the “ Khor,” 
creek or hay of the neighbouring Malan cliff 
g" almost unchanged Malana of Arrian). 

no doubt rightly considered to he 
““el-had ” (p. 60). That Goazil or Gttazil 
/ »nd note), commonly Alguazil, is really 
* ™ Arabic “ wazir,” is also tolerably clear 
“M-r precedents in transliteration. At the 
time/* wazir ” is rather “ minister ” than 
governor,'’ which last word is here especially 
■o.en—and to which “ Alwazn ” might supply a 
-r Arabic equivalent of somewhat similar sound. 

: (P- 222) might he safely transliterated 

, " wu Husain. The “two small islands not in- 
v* lying on the route to Ormuz,” sighted 
\r * “uquerors after climbing Cape Macindd 
' Maadam), and mentioned in Mr. Birch's p. 

. may he identified with the Great and Little 
ams °‘ our charts. In connexion with chapters 


28, 29, and 30, we strongly recommend the reader 
to refer to an interesting paper on the island of 
Hormuz, and accompanying map, in the Geographi¬ 
cal Magazine for April, 1874. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The whole of the main text of the fifth volume 
of the History of the Norman Conquest is now 

E rinted, and part of the Appendix, so that we may 
ope for an early publication of this final and 
most important volume of Mr. Freeman's gTeat 
work. We learn that it will contain : 1. A full 
examination of Domesday, especially as bearing 
on the confiscation and regrant of lands during the 
reign of the Conqueror. 2. The history of the 
reigns of William Rufus, Henry I. and Stephen, 
looked at mainly with regard to the fusion of 
Normans and English. 3. Chapters on the effects 
of the Norman Conquest on political, social and 
ecclesiastical matters, on language and literature, 
and on architecture: the main object of these 
chapters being to show how all these forms of 
national life were affected bv the Conquest. 4. A 
short sketch of the reign of Henry II., from the 
point of view of the fusion of the two races ; with 
shorter sketches of the following reigns down to 
Edward I., when the fusion may be looked on as 
completed, and when the English kingdom has 
fully regained its English character. 

Mr. J. A. Stmonus has finished a new series of 
Studies of Greek Poets, which will probably 
appear in April, forming a companion volume of 
equal size with his earlier series. The hook will 
contain studies of Homeric characters, of Aeschy¬ 
lus and Sophocles, of the Fragments of the Tragic 
and Comic Dramatists, of Parmenides, Musaeus, 
Ilesiod, &c. 

Messrs. Macmillan will shortly publish a 
second instalment of the Rev. A. C. Jennings and 
the Rev. W. H. Lowe’s edition of the Psalms, 
with Introductions and Critical Notes. This new 
volume embraces Psalms cvii.-cl. 

Tm? same publishers are also about to issue a 
new work bv the Rev. W. Sunday, entitled The 
History and Use of the Gospels in the Second 
Century, being an examination of the critical part 
of the work on Supernatural Religion, which has 
excited so much, interest and discussion. Also a 
volume of sermons preached nt Cheltenham, duriug 
the first year of his office, by the Rev. Herbert 
Kvnaston,the recently appointed Principal of the 
College. 

We have the pleasure of announcing that Mr. 
George Smith's mission to Constantinople has 
been successful. He has just arrived in England, 
having obtained a firman for further excavations 
at Kouyunjik from the Turkish Government. 
The firman will be available for over two years, 
and it is to be hoped that another expedition may 
be speedily fitted out to recover all the fragments 
of Asher-baui-pal's Library that still remain 
buried. On his way home Mr. Smith paid a visit 
to Cyprus. 

“ The Lectures to Women ” at Cambridge this 
Term consist of Courses on Geometry (Mr. 
Ferrers), Modern History (Prof. Seeley), Shak- 
spere (Mr. Hales), History of I>aw, Civil and 
Constitutional (Mr. Hammond aud Mr. Sidg- 
wick), Political Economy (Miss Palev), &c. 

The lectures on Egyptian and Assyrian Philo- 
logy will be reopened by Dr. Birch at the rooms 
of the Society of Biblical Archaeology on Satur¬ 
day, February 6, nt 8 o’clock. During Mr. 
Renouf’s absence in Egypt, Dr. Birch will give a 
series of analytical lectures on the Ritual of the 
Dead. Mr. Sayce's lectures on Assyria will com¬ 
mence on Monday afternoon, February 7, at 6 
o’clock, and will be continued, if possible, each 
succeeding Monday at the same hour. 

Dr. Enererg, the Finnic scholar, who is 
making the Accadian language a special study, is 


at present in London examining the Assyrian 
collection at the British Museum. As Dr. Ene- 
berg is of Finnic descent be is an especially wel¬ 
come accession to the ranks of the “ Accadiste. 

Cecils Remains, which for so many years have 
been out of print, are announced as to be re¬ 
published shortly with additions. The volume 
will contain an introduction bv Richard Cecil s 
daughter, and a preface by the Bishop of Ripon, 
and will be issued by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Messrs. Longmans announce Over the Seas and 
Ear Aval/, by T. W. Hinehcliff; Annals of the 
Road, by Captain Malet; Elsa, translated from 
the German, by Lady Wallace ; The British Army 
in 1875, by J. Holm's; Outlines of Civil Procedure, 
bv E. S. Roscoe; The Geology of England and 
Wales, by II. B. Woodward ; The Moon, by E. 
Neison ; and Fragments of Science, by J. Tyndall. 

The true principle which is now becoming re¬ 
cognised in the making of school-books, that most 
elementary instruction is best conveyed by most 
eminent men, will he strikingly exemplified in the 
appearance of an Introduction to the study of 
Botany, which has just been written by the Presi¬ 
dent of the Royal Society, Dr. Hooker, C.B., for 
Messrs. Macmiilan's series of Science Primers. 

We are glad to learn that the first number of 
Mind bus reached a second edition. 

The Registrar of Friendly Societies in England 
(Mr. J. M. Ludlow) has just issued his report for 
the year ended December 31, 1874. It contains a 
variety of information of the greatest importance 
to persons interested in co-operative and building 
societies; trade unions and other kindred Eng¬ 
lish institutions; together with an interesting 
short abstract of Dr. Max Hirsch’s work Die 
geyenseitigen Hiilfskasscn und die Gesctzgebung 
(Mutual Friendly Societies and Legislation), 
which is chiefly devoted to a comparison of the 
different systems of union for mutual benefit 
adopted in'Prussia, Switzerland and Great Britain. 

The Nation announces that “ by the Fourth of 
July New London [Mass.] is to lie honoured with 
a very remarkable Centennial publication, nothing 
less than a work maintaining the thesis—‘ New 
London, rather than New York, as a Mercan¬ 
tile Port for all the Navies of the V> orld.’ It will 
‘ display and illustrate wit h the highest procurable 
art, and with mathematical accuracy,’ the site of 
New London, ‘ its inland sea, its access to the 
various States, municipal sections, seats of com¬ 
merce, and homes of agriculture in the United 
States, which give it the opportunity to be the 
first depot of trade in the whole Empire.’ So says 
the prospectus, and adds that the work will be 
edited bv Col. Charles A. Cole, late the Senior 
Clerk of II. M.’s Public Record Office, England, 
&c. The price of the volume to subscribers will 
be 100 dollars; a few copies in vellum, 600 
dollars.” 


Mr. Elliot Stock has sent us a facsimile re¬ 
print of the first edition of Izaalc Waltons Com¬ 
plete Angler. The paper is of the same shade, the 
binding copied in the minutest particular, and the 
obsolete types, the cuts of fish, and the title-page, 
have been reproduced by a photographic process. 
The Complete Angler is"one of the most precious 
treasures of our literature ; and the reader may be 
congratulated on having it now presented to him 
in the very same quaint and simple garb in which 
it first won its way to the hearts of his fore¬ 
fathers. 


The reprint of the Times annual summaries 
for the last quarter of a century, though as to its 
relative value we should probably differ from Mr. 
Cobden,will be welcome to the student of modem 
politics and to the historian of journalism, no less 
than to the moralist and the cynic. In what¬ 
ever respects 1876 differs for the worse from 185., 
at least such a marvel of cheapness would have 
been impossible at the earlier date. 
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Messrs. Trebner and Co. have published a 
new catalogue of the Sanskrit and Pali books 
they have for Bale; a catalogue so excellently 
drawn up as to place it far above the level of 
ordinary booksellers’catalogues. It contains nearly 
all the works published on the subjects of which 
it treats, and is very complete up to date. We 
have noticed one or two misprints, and some 
errors—Bumouf’s Lotus de la bonne lot, for in¬ 
stance, is not the second volume of his little 
brochure De la Langue et de la Literature San- 
scrite —but these are not sufficiently numerous to 
prevent its being very useful to the class for whom 
it is intended. 

Mr. Ferniyall will give a course of lectures 
on Shakspere, at Bedford, between February 7 and 
Easter. 

The New Shakspere Society has at press Dr. 
Brinsley Nicholsons edition of the parallel texts 
of the quarto and folio of Henry V. ; Mr. 
Harold Littledale's edition of the reprint and re¬ 
vised text of the quarto of The Two Noble Kins¬ 
men, 1634; the Countess of Charlemont’s paper 
on Gruach, Lady Macbeth, and the volume of rare 
Tell-Troth and other tracts that three members of 
the Society are going to present to their fellow- 
members this year. These will fall into the 
“Shakspere’s England Series” of the Society’s 
books, the first Part of which, Harrison's Descrip¬ 
tion of England in 1677-1687, will be issued in a 
few weeks, edited by Mr. Fumivall. 

For the Chaucer Society Mr. Furnivall has 
sent to press his essay on “the Character of 
Chaucer's Prioress, illustrated by the Paper Survey 
of St. Mail's Abbey, Winchester,” showing that 
she was, in fact, the head-mistress of a finish¬ 
ing school for young ladies of good birth, and 
therefore characterised by Chaucer as an exemplar 
of graceful manners and deportment. For the 
same Society, Mr. E. A. Bond, the keeper of the 
Manuscripts in the British Museum, will forth¬ 
with send to press his edition of the Household 
Book of the Lady Isabella, wife of Prince Lionel, 
son of Edward III., containing the first known 
entries of Chaucer’s name. This will be followed 
by the collection of Chaucer Documents and 
Becords, copied from the originals in the Guild¬ 
hall Rolls and the Public Record Office, by Mr. 
Fumivall and Mr. Walford D. Selby. 

The appearance of the first number of Daniel 
Deronda (William Blackwood and Sons) has been 
looked for the more anxiously because, in spite 
of the popular impatience of the serial method of 
publication, the numbers of Middlemarch obtained 
their success seriatim. “ The Spoiled Child ” is 
the heroine of the coming romance; its eponymous 
hero only appears in the first chapter, where he is 
introduced in the assumption of a silent superiority 
to the heroine which is not, apparently, intended 
to have the same peaceable issue as in Felix Holt. 
The story is one of modem life and society. 
Gwendolen Harleth is a young lady of twenty, 
beautiful with the beauts du dtable,' but with no 
more pronounced diabolical propensities than a 
love of life and luxury and an undefined ambition 
after some form of superiority or personal ascend¬ 
ancy which should be reconcilable with all the 
minor good things good society has to offer to 
brilliant and beautiful girls. In undertaking to 
represent such a character, and secure attention 
for the representation, George Eliot is consistent 
with one of her earliest principles—indifference to 
the critic saying from his bird's-eye station: “Not 
a remarkable specimen ; the anatomy and habits of 
the species have been determined long ago.” George 
Eliot insists on having the specimen remarked, 
not because it is rare but because it is real; 
all the more, indeed, if it is so far from 
rare that its reality becomes a powerful influence 
in human ! ; te. The representation of this influence 
of course remains to be developed, and in the 
meanwhile Gwendolen’s individuality is esta¬ 
blished, like that of Lydgate, by some personal 
traits that are not commonly supposed to be asso¬ 


ciated with the general type of character, though 
a minutely analytical psychology might perhaps 
show the connexion to have a root in the nature 
of things. Thus Gwendolen is superstitious, 
subject to an inexplicable dread of solitude, dark¬ 
ness, and any other physical suggestion of the 
existence of natural forces inaccessible to the in¬ 
fluence of human wills. Again, though possessing 
all the vanity and coldness of a coquette, “ a 
certain fierceness of maidenhood ” made her object 
to being directly made love to, and “ the life of 
passion had begun negatively in her” when a 
pleasant hoy-cousin ventures to offend this instinct; 
but she has also still enough childish naivetl to 
carry this grievance to her mother, for whom she 
has a childishly selfish but genuine affection. One 
or two paragraphs seem to suggest that we are to 
have in Daniel Deronda a treatment (perhaps 
more full and central than before) of the question 
presented in some of the writer’s other works, 
namely, by what property of the natural order it 
comes to pass that the strength of innocent self- 
regarding desires is a moral snare unless balanced 
by some sense of external obligation, or in other 
words, why egotism is a term of reproach, however 
fascinating its human habitation. Rex (Gwendo¬ 
len’s cousin) has a vague impression, when he wants 
to go and bury his dejection in the backwoods, 
“that he ought to feel—if he had been a better 
fellow he should have felt—more about hisold ties.” 
In the Spanish Gyqmj the “ old ties ” of heredi¬ 
tary race-feeling are idealised into a symbol of the 
strongest bond of human fellowship. In Middle- 
march, on the other hand, it is noticed as a popu¬ 
lar error that “ we are most of us brought up to 
think that the highest motive for not doing a 
wrong is something irrespective of the beings 
who suffer the wrong; ” and the reason that the 
severe morality of the Mill on the Floss failed to 
content some critics seems to have been that there 
also the ultimate sanction by which right doing 
was enforced appeared to be only the reluctance 
to give pain to other persons whose desires were 
not in any way necessarily more moral or exalted 
than those of the agent. Without wishing the 
objective vigour of the author's imaginative crea¬ 
tions to be clouded by a transparent didactic pur¬ 
pose, her readers may not unnaturally look for an 
imaged solution of the logical dilemma—If the 
desires of A are not a trustworthy guide for A’s 
conduct, how can they be a safe moral rule for B; 
and, conversely, how is A to be more secure in 
following B’s desires than his own ? Or, if the 
strength of moral ties lies rather in their associa¬ 
tion with the permanent as opposed to the 
ephemeral experiences of life, than in their 
association with altruistic as opposed to egoistic 
impulses, it will still have to be shown 
—though not of course proved—how and where¬ 
in the permanent conditions of life are more 
respectable than its accidents. Gwendolen is 
already cast for the role of demon, but we do not 
know whether virtue is to he martyred or trium¬ 
phant—in Rex or in Deronda—or whether George 
Eliot has yet inclined her ear to the prayer of 
the novel reader for a “ real hero,” one unvera- 
ciously ideal, who may be admired without any 
sense of moral discipline and who will steer his 
way through the pitfalls of his imaginary career 
with a confidence the more inspiriting because 
would-be imitators of his prowess might always 
find excuse in the obstinate circumstances of 
actual life for any failure to follow in his foot¬ 
steps. There is something hopefully impractical 
in his returning Gwendolen's necklace, which she 
has pawned in a gambling freak at Baden, and the 
first number leaves the reader's mind in an ad¬ 
mirable state of suspense as to the “ Meeting of 
the Streams ” of incident indicated in its intro¬ 
ductory and concluding chapters. 

George Ei.iot, it may be noted, places Wanees- 
ter in Wessex ( Daniel Deronda, p. 33). We would 
point out to our eminent Middlemarchian, in whom 
the error was quite natural, that only Mercia gives 
such names as Leicester, Gloucester, Worcester. 

Diqitii 


In Wessex we have Winchester, Dorchester (the 
Oxfordshire Dorchester was originally West Saxon 
also); in Sussex, Chichester; in Kent, Rochester; 
in Essex, Colchester; on the East-Anglian border 
of Mercia, Grantchester; in Northumbria, Man¬ 
chester, Corchester. -caster, as Lancaster, An- 
caster, is Danish, or may in some instances result 
from local peculiarities of Anglo-Saxon; but a 
Wancester in Wessex, or a Wanchester in Mercia 
proper, is impossible. 

The subscriptions received up to December 31 
last towards the bust of Keats, which it is pro¬ 
posed to place in Westminster Abbey, amounted 
to 1,279 lire. 

Another contribution to the voluminous lite¬ 
rature which centres round the “ Man in the Iron 
Mask ” has appeared at Greifswald. It is from 
the pen of August Riese, and is based on Jungs 
work published in Paris in 1873, and entitled La 
Viritt sur le Masque de Fer. 

Count George Tolstoy, the translator of 
Gogol’s Cossack Tales, has lately published at St. 
Petersburg, in Russian and English, a highly 
important collection of documents relating to 
(and under the title of) “The first forty Years of 
Intercourse between England and Russia, 1563- 
1693,” with copious explanatory notes and at 
excellent historical introduction. His work covers 
much the same ground as that occupied by Dr. 
Hamel in his well-known England and Russia - 
to use the title of the English translation pub¬ 
lished in 1864. But he haa been able to print the 
full texts, with translations, not only of the pre¬ 
viously quoted documents bearing upon the sub¬ 
ject, but also of thirty-three which, he says, “ are 
now published for the first time.” In all, eighty- 
two documents are given, beginning with the 
Letters Missive furnished bjr Edward VI. to the 
expedition commanded by Sir Hugh Willoughby 
and Richard Chancellor, and ending with two 
letters from Boris Godunof, written a few years 
before he became Tsar, to Queen Elizabeth and 
Lord Burleigh. Count George Tolstov—who 
must not be confounded with Count Leo Tolstoy, 
the eminent novelist, nor with the late Count 
Alexis Tolstoy, the poet and dramatist—has 
executed his task admirably, and his wors 
deserves the attention of every student ut 
that period of Russian or English history to 
which it is devoted. The most interesuif 
of its subjects are, of course, the repeated 
attempts of John the Terrible to induce Queen 
Elizabeth to conclude with him an offensive ano 
defensive alliance, with express reference to the 
right of refuge of either monarch in the others 
dominions in case of a revolution, and his stron, 
desire to gain the hand of an English bnde. 
That the terrible Tsar hoped to marry the Queen 
herself, Count Tolstoy does not believe, and _ 
states at length the reasons for his disbelief. • * 
a specimen of the curious novelties containe 
the work, we may quote the following instance i 
a Russian modification. In one of Queen L ir 
beth’s letters, Jerome Horsey is thus mentione • 
“ We marvel not a little that he so UI " V1 _ - 
resolved to depart, and we do not suppose 
the complaints (presented against him) fjn ^_ 

your highness or your counsellors.” The con_ 

porary Russian translation makes 
“ About this we much marvel that he, like a 
as he is, did so, and we feel assured that d, ^ 
contention he caused much annoyance 0 
persons about your Majesty.” 

Messrs. Hoepli, of Milan, announce foi® 
mediate publication a work by Signor A ® ^ 
Imperatori e Papa ai tempi delta Stf * 0 ' 1 ' 
Franchi in Italia. Its object is to u ) v . e ?'L V J 
with the help of the new materials wmc ^ 
been discovered in recent years, the peri 0< l 
Charles the Great and Otto I. The ^ 
volumes, consisting of introduction an' , 

times of Charles up to 795, will appear s • ^ 

The Archivio Storico contains of 

documents, mostly papal charters, mus 
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the history of Term and Spoleto; also an article by 
SigBor G. Rosa on the “ Statutes of Brescia during 


Tee faculty of philosophy at the University of 
Bostock hss issued a notice that in future the 
degree of “ Doct. Philos.” of that University will 
cot be conferred m absentia, as has hitherto been 
dose in cases where the assumed qualifications of 
the candidates were believed to be genuine. The 
faculty announces that it has been compelled to 
adopt this resolution in consequence of its inability 
to guard against fraud, which it has every reason 
to fear has been practised upon the University by 
the presentation, on the part of applicants for 
degrees, of spurious testimonials and false certi¬ 
ficates. 

Tee Vienna papers announce the immediate sale 
of the curious and unique library of the great 
Vienna bibliophile, Franz Hardinger. This in¬ 
defatigable bcwk collector, who died on Jan. 16, 
and who had continued till very recently to follow 
the calling of a hotel keeper, in which he had 
succeeded his father, was not a mere collector of 
pr/tiosa, but an antiquary, and a perfect master 
of the literary, dramatic, and archaeological de¬ 
partments of learning to which he had specially 
directed his attention. His library, consisting of 
21,000 volumes, was particularly rich in German 
plavs of the sixteenth century, and contained 
probably the only perfect collection of Vienna 
play-bills, show-bills, &c., dating from the begin¬ 
ning of the last century to the present time. He 
owned every edition of the German classics, as 
Schiller, Goethe, Lessing, See., and was an ac¬ 
complished student of recent and mediaeval 
German literature, while he also wrote and printed 
for private circulation several works on the lyrics 
sad popular songs of Germany. 

A German translation will shortly be published 
of Prof. R. K. Douglas's lectures on “ The Lan¬ 
guage snd Literature of China.” 

Mbsjs. R. Bentley and Son have in the press 
« selection of “ Letters from Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning and the author of Orion,” some of which 
lave already appeared in the Contemporary Re¬ 
nat, and Macmillan's, St. James's, and the Gentle- 
smi Magazines, while the greater number have 
never hitherto been printed. The work, which 
Nil! alio contain Mr. R. H. Horne's “ Recollec¬ 
tions of Contemporaries,” has been edited by Mr. 
S. R. Townshend Mayer, and will make two 
volumes. 

Messrs. Mackenzie, of Inverness, have recently 
started a monthly periodical devoted to the litera¬ 
ture, history, traditions, See., of the Celt at home 
and abroad, to which they have given the name 
of The Celtic Magazine. All who are at all 
acquainted with Highland talk will naturally take 
“Celtic ” and “ Celt ” here to mean Gaelic and 
Gael respectively, and they would be right so far 
at least as concerns the contents of the two 
numbers which have already reached us. However, 
*e anticipate that the magazine may find a sphere 
of usefulness, especially if it be made a record of 
Highland legends, myths, and folk-lore generally, 
»as not to resemble the Highlander newspaper a 
little too much. The second number, which is some¬ 
what less scrappy than the first, opens with a 
Kraal for war in the shape of an ex parte account 
°f “ The State of Ossianic Controversy ” by the in¬ 
defatigable and reverend Mr. Waddell. It is re¬ 
freshing to find that “ tooral looral ” and other 
interesting burdens are genuine Gaelic words 
which Dr. Charles Mackay has just discovered to 
® the remains of Druidical chants preserved in 
tte chorus of popular songs. As we do not suppose 
Dr. Mackay to he talking intentional nonsense, we 
hope he will no longer keep back any occult in¬ 
formation he may possess about the Druids and 
their literature: we venture to say that the stu¬ 
dents of philology and history would feel very 
ttmch obliged to him. That they may know, how- 
over, what to expect, we quote the following curi¬ 


ous passage:—“ A third chorus, which, thanks to 
the Elizabethan writers, has not been vulgarised, 
is that which occurs in John Chalkhill’s ‘ Praise 
of a Countryman’s Life,' quoted by Izaak 
Walton:— 

‘ Oh the sweet contentment 
The countryman doth find. 

High trolollie, loilie, lol: high trolollie, lee.’ 

These words are easily resolvable into the Celtic 
[lege Gaelic]; Ai! or Aibhe I Hail! or All Hail! 
Troth —pronounced trnh —early, and la, day ! or 
‘ Ai, tra la, la, la—Hail, early day! day,’ a 
chorus which Moses and Aaron may have heard 
in the temples of Egypt, as the priests of Baal 
saluted the rising sun as he beamed upon the 
grateful world, and which was repeated by the 
Druids on the remote shores of Western Europe, 
in now desolate Stonehenge, and a thousand other 
circles, where the sun was worshipped as the 
emblem of the Divinity. The second portion of 
the chorus, ‘ High trolollie, lee,’ is in Celtic [lege 
Gaelic], Ai tra In, la, li, which signifies, ‘ Hail 
early day ! Hail bright day!’” Time and space 
will not admit of our dwelling any longer on these 
Gaelic songs chanted by the priests of Baal in 
Egyptian temples. 

The Church Quarterly has all that refinement 
of tone which we are accustomed to associate 
with the best type of Anglicanism. The whole 
number seems pleasantly written—at once with 
elegance and verve. At the same time most of 
the articles strike us as rather thin in substance. 
This, however, does not apply to all. That on 
the “ Method of Butler's Analogy ’’ is deeply in¬ 
teresting, and goes more to the root of the matter 
than is usual in such discussions. The writer 
reasonably deprecates the recriminations of which 
we hear so much on the score of “love of 
truth.” Both parties seek for truth in their own 
sense, but they mean by it entirely different 
things. One party lays stress rather on the pur¬ 
suit of truth, and so cares more for sound 
methods; the other insists rather on its possession, 
and therefore cares more for true results. It 
will hardly have escaped the reviewer’s notice 
that, in the latter case, the question still remains, 
How is it to be known that the results are true ? 
Truth is, no doubt, an objective quality of things 
(so far as any quality can be objective) ; but in 
theoretical questions where verification is not 
possible, there does not appear to be any other 
test of truth beyond tne soundness of the 
methods by which it is obtained and the con¬ 
sent of those who are best competent to judge. 
The critic of Dr. Farrar’s Life of Christ takes 
the usual course, praising the illustrative matter, 
but noting a want of depth and insight in 
the comments on the discourses. He seems to 
us a little querulous in his complaints of “ un¬ 
comfortable hesitation.” A writer cannot but 
hesitate where the evidence is imperfect or the 
total weight of the reasoning which determines 
his own opinion is not decisive. In an article 
on the “ Present State of the Education Ques¬ 
tion ” there is a rather striking coincidence with a 
view that has recently found utterance elsewhere. 
The writer decides that the exclusion of religion 
is as much a dogma with those who hold it as 
the teaching of definite truth with the religious 
bodies. A point seems to be made by showing 
that the increased cost of the Voluntary Schools 
through the competition of the School Boards 
exceeds the increase in the Government grants. 
Whether the Canadian system should be adopted, 
is left an open question. It is defended (we 
think, effectually), in passing, from an argument 
of Mr. Forster's. Mr. Berestord Hope replies to 
Dean Howson; and there are two literary articles, 
on the Greville Memoirs and Tennyson’s Queen 
Mary. I n the latter of these a comparison is drawn, 
hut perhaps rather insufficiently worked out, with 
Sir Aubrey de Vere’s Mary Tudor, and Sir Henry 
Taylor's Philip Van Artevelde. The reviewer is 
inclined to give the preference to the older plays. 


The Theological Revieio places its more im¬ 
portant articles in the front. Mr. Wicksteed 
continues his criticism on Hilgenfeld’s “Intro¬ 
duction,” and we think rather justifies the remarks 
which we made upon his former article. By 
insisting so strongly as he has done upon the 
strict logical definition and scope of an “ Intro¬ 
duction,” he is led to condemn as excrescences 
just those parts of Hilgenfeld’s work which the 
general reader will find most useful—that upon 
the history of the Canon, and upon the Text. Here 
we have at least the judgment of a sensible and 
learned writer upon subjects where he is not 
very much biassed by theory. For ourselves we 
should have been sorry to see the whole of the 
hook given up to what is, no doubt, its more 
characteristic portion, the discussion and develop¬ 
ment of the specially Tubingen doctrines. Mr. 
Wicksteed has, however, Borne good remarks 
upon the truth which underlies the exaggeration 
in these. Our only objection to his criticism may 
he summed up by saying that we think it more 
important what quality of work a man puts into 
his book than what he happens to call it. The 
next article is a clear and ably reasoned review of 
Dale’s Lectures on the'Atonement. One on Hook’s 
Life of Laud is disfigured by some had writing on 
p. 84. Another, on the “ Central Ideas of Semitic 
and Aryan Faith,” states with much parade and 
with the air of a profound discovery, what most 
persons may he presumed to know. These blots 
are the more to be regretted because the general 
tone of the Review is even, sober, and judicious. 

We are informed that the manuscript of the 
late Viscount Amberlev’s work, entitled Analysis 
of Religious Belief, is in the hands of the pub¬ 
lishers. The first volume will appear in a few 
days, and the second volume, completing the 
work, will shortly follow. 

The following Parliamentary Papers have lately 
been published:—Ninth Annual Report of the 
Warden of the Standards on the Standard Weights 
and Measures Department of the Board of Trade 
(price 6jd.); A Return of Changes and Altera¬ 
tions in the Consular Service since January 1, 
1872 (price Id.); Returns from Her Majesty’s 
Representatives Abroad of Laws and Regulations 
with reference to Midwives (price lid.) ; Corre¬ 
spondence respecting the Proposed Channel Tunnel 
and Railway, with lithographed Plans and Maps 
(price 3s. lOd.); Second Report of the Royal 
Sanitary Commission, Vol. III., Part 2 (price 
2s.); Returns of Certificates of Naturalisation 
issued to Aliens, names and descriptions of Aliens 
naturalised since 1871, its. (price Id.); General 
Digest of Endowed Charities for the County of 
Suffolk (price Is. 2d.) ; Returns of Railway Acci¬ 
dents during July, August, and September, 1876 
(price Is. 2d.) ; Numerical List and Index to the 
Sessional Printed Papers, 1874 (price 2s. 6d.); 
Statistical Report on the Health of the Navy 
for 1874 (price 6s. 2d.) ; Index to Report from 
Select Committee on Banks of Issue (price 
Is. 2d.) ; Accounts relating to Trade and Naviga¬ 
tion in 1875 (price 4d.); Return showing the 
Strength of the Infantry Regiments employed at 
the Summer Manoeuvres, 1875 (price Id.)'; Re¬ 
turns relating to Poor Rates and Pauperism (price 
7d.); Thirty-sixth Annual Report of the Registrar- 
General of Births, Deaths, ana Marriages in Eng¬ 
land—Abstracts of 1873 (price 2s. 3d.); Army 
Medical Department Report for 1873 (price 6s.) ; 
Abstract of Local Taxation Returns for 1873-74 
(price Is. lOd.); Return of Joint Stock Com¬ 
panies registered during 1874 (price Is. 4d.); 
Statement of Accounts of the Metropolitan Water 
Works Companies for 1874 (price 4d.); Report 
of the Registrar of Friendly Societies in England 
for 1874 (price Is. 4d.). 

We have received Harry Lorrequer, new edition 
(Routledge); Maclean's Guide to Bombay (Bom¬ 
bay) ; The Transfer of Gas Works to Local Autho¬ 
rities, by A. Silverthorne (Crosby, Lockwood and 
Co.); Report of the Hospital Saturday Fund, 1875 
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(M’Oorquodale) ; Her Ladyship’s Jewels, and What 
Became of Them, by Richard Gooch (published by 
the author); The Clergy Directory for 1870 
(Boswortk) ; Proceedings of the Belfast Natural 
History and Philosophical Society for 1874-5 
(Belfast: Mayue) ; Henri Perreyve, by A. Gratry, 
new edition (Rivingtons); Lectures, Addresses, 
and other Literary Remains, bv the late Rev. F. 
W. Robertson, new edition (Henry S. King and 
Co.); Percy’s Reliques of Ancient English Poetn/, 
ed. J. V. Prichard (George Bell and Sons); Handy 
Book of the Flower Garden, by David Thomson, 
third edition, enlarged and brought down to the 
present time (Blackwood) ; Domestic Floriculture, 
Window-Gardening, and Floral Decorations, by 
F. W. Burbidge, second edition, revised and en¬ 
larged (Blackwood); Caxtonia’s Cabinet, by Wil¬ 
liam Soleman (Provost and Co.) ; Our Increasing 
Military Difficulty, and One Way of Meeting it 
(Henry S. King and Co.). 


OBITUART. 


FoTtsTTO, John, at Tvensinpton, February 1, aaetl sixty-four. 
IaoiAtTiiE, Frederick, at Paris, January 2G, aged seventy- 
eight. 


MR. JOHN FORSTER. 


The death of John Forster removes from among 
us the last of those writers who carried into 
historical investigation the spirit which animated 
the Reformers who rose to power upon the ruins 
of the Tory party in 1830, and who dealt with 
Tory principles in history as Lord John Russell 
dealt with them in politics. It is easy for those 
who have entered into the inheritance which these 
men have bequeathed us to point out their defects. 
But it will be an evil day for historical research 
when their merits cease to be recognised. A true 
instinct led Forster to fix upon the leaders of the 
Parliamentary opposition to Charles I. as the 
political ancestors of the statesmen of his own 
day, and his first important work, the Statesmen of 
the. Commonwealth of England, was the result. 
In later years one of these biographies was worked 
up into the Life of Sir John Eliot, which is de¬ 
cidedly the host specimen of his labours in this 
field, while the Arrest of the Five Members, and 
the Debates on the Grand Remonstrance, together 
with a sketch of Cromwell's life, printed in his 
Biographical and Historical Essays, complete the 
picture of those stirring times, so far as he thought 
fit to give it. The merits and defects of his work 
sprang from the same source. He was an ad¬ 
vocate, not a judge. He had sledge-hammer 
blows to deal against the mere semblance of 
history which passed muster before him, and he 
was too impatient of the nonsense which was 
talked by writers like the elder Disraeli to en- 

?[uire whether some residuum of sense might not be 
bund beneath it all. He was deficient in that judi¬ 
cious scepticism with which an historian is hound 
to test his assertions, and he therefore frequently, 
in spite of his love of hard work and his constant 
reference to original authorities, made assertions 
which will not bear the test of serious investiga¬ 
tion. Hence, too, his preference of biography to 
history. He had almost a feminine need for a 

Eersonal attachment in his literary work; of some 
oro with whose cause he could thoroughly identifv 
himself, aud whose faults and mistakes could, if 
they were acknowledged at all, be covered with 
loving tenderness. He never attached himself to 
unworthy objects. Recent enquiry may throw- 
doubt on some of his assertions and qualify some 
of his judgments. But the men whom he ad¬ 
mired were deservedly the leaders of a great 
age, and the party whoso greatness he appre¬ 
ciated was the party which justly merits the 
highest respect. His portraits, too, have in them 
the life which springs from sympathy. From 
them the world learned, not quite all that Eliot 
and Pym and Ilampden really were, but what 
they wished to be. They thus awakened an interest 


in the reader which more complete works may 
often fail to give. 

In later years Mr. Forster devoted himself 
more and more to literary biography. The Lives 
of Goldsmith, of Landor, and of Dickens, followed 
by the unfinished Life of Swift, perhaps suited the 
range of his powers even better than the Lives of 
statesmen. The fact that in his last years he was 
engaged on the vindication of a great Toiy writer 
may be taken as an indication that already, while 
yet among us, he was passing 

“ To where, beyond these voices, there is peace.” 
My own personal knowledge of him was of the 
slightest, but I can testify to the readiness with 
which he always gave me assistance in procuring 
materials for history, though he was quite aware 
that the conclusions at which I was likely to 
arrive would be in many respects different from 
his own. Samuel R. Gardiner. 


rotes of travel. 


It is announced that the directors of the German 
Arctic Expedition have made arrangements with 
Dr. O. Finch, curator of the Museum at Bremen, 
and the well-known zoologist, Dr. Brehm, in re¬ 
gard to the prosecution of a scientific exploration 
of the districts in Northern Siberia visited last 
year by Professor Nordenskiold. These gentle¬ 
men, who will be accompanied by Count Wald- 
burg-Zeil, companion of Theodor von Ileuglin in 
his expedition to the Polar regions, will start from 
Bremen ns early in the summer as the season will 
allow. The announcement of this projected ex¬ 
pedition was made public at a grand banquet given 
at Bremen in honour of Dr. Nachtigal, after the 
close of a lecture in which the distinguished 
African explorer described the general tenor of 
his discoveries, and entered more fully into the 
results of his expedition to the hitherto unknown 
lands of the Wadais. 

The present discussion respecting the proposed 
cession of the Gambia lends considerable interest 
to a letter from Mr. H. T. M. Cooper, Adminis¬ 
trator of the Gambia, published in the last Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Royal Geographical Society. Mr. 
Cooper states that he has been at some pains in 
acquiring information, outside his personal ex¬ 
perience, from Arabs and from a man from 
Timbuktoo, respecting a trade route from Bathurst 
into the interior, and has ascertained that an easy 
and practicable route exists up the Gambia river 
by steamer and thence on foot to Yamina on the 
Upper Niger, whence Timbuktoo can be reached 
in eighteen days’ journey by water, the total 
journey from Bathurst occupying forty-six and a- 
half days. He adds that the country is reported 
to be rich, and that exact information respecting 
the slave trade could be obtained by utilising 
this route. 

Dr. Petermann has issued in the February 
number of his Mittheilungen a very carefully com¬ 
piled map of Captain Prshewalsky's route from 
Peking across Northern China and Mongolia to 
the Upper Yang-tse-kiang in Eastern Tibet. Be¬ 
sides embodying the work of earlier travellers, it 
shows the route of Colonel Sosnofskv from China 
to Siberia, and, generally speaking, has been 
brought up to date and turned out with the usual 
care which distinguishes the firm of Julius 
Perthes. The English translation of Prshewalsky’s 
travels, prepared by Mr. E. Delmar Morgan, 
F.R.G.S., and annotated and edited by Colonel H. 
Yule, C.B., we understand is nearly ready. The 
publishers are Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. 

The narrative given by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Playfair, H-M.’s Consul-General at Algiers, of a 
tour made by him last year through his district, 
contains much interesting archaeological matter, 
and will be found in a Blue Book just 
issued of Consular Reports to the Foreign 
Ollice. Colonel Playfair describes with much 


minuteness the district of the Aurfes, as one quite 
unknown to the English traveller, and where 
Roman ruins still exist of the most magnificent 
character; the inhabitants (called Chawia, from 
the Semitic root Cha, a sheep, as shepherding is 
their sole occupation) bear unmistakable testi¬ 
mony to their classic origin in their features, lan¬ 
guage, and customs. Their language, too, is full 
of Latin words. Many foundations of Roman 
edifices, built with large and well-cut stones, 
frustra of columns, oil-mills, See., are to be found 
on the plains of the Aures. At Tkamugas & per¬ 
fectly preserved inscription in duplicate on two 
magnificent octagonal pedestals of white marble 
shows this now ruined city to have been founded 
in celebration of the victories of Trajan over tie 
Partkians. The most remarkable ruins here are: 
the Byzantine fortress, bearing slight marks of 
original Roman construction, the theatre, the 
forum, a triumphal arch, aud a large temple. Very 
full accounts of the present condition of these 
relics are given by Colonel Playfair, as well as of 
many other Algerian antiquities, which lack of 
space prevents us from dwelling upon. 

The first account of Lieutenant Cameron's 
explorations in inner Africa which we have seen 
given in an intelligible and harmonious form, is 
in the shape of an article in the February number 
of the Geoi/raphical Magazine. It is followed by 
an article descriptive of the various steps which 
are beiug taken to introduce trees which yield 
caoutchouc into India, an experiment apparently 
attended with much difficulty, but which, princi- 

C through the energy of Mr. Robert Cross in 
ma, and the fostering care of Mr. Gustav 
Mann in India, promises to be perfectly successful 
An erudite article by Major Herbert Wood on 
former physical aspects of the Caspian points to 
the possibility of uniting the Caspian and Black 
Seas, and the consequent regeneration of the Tur¬ 
coman desert. The same number contains an 
unusually interesting batch of geographical notes 
and correspondence. 

The Lords of the Admiralty have just printed, 
for private distribution, Captain Frank Thomsons 
Report of the Ocean Sounaings taken in H.M.8. 
Challenger, dated from Honolulu, August 8,18.5; 
with Staff Commander Tizard's Preliminsrv Re¬ 
port on the Temperatures of the North Pacific 
Ocean. Some peculiarities of ocean temperature 
have been observed ; for instance:—“ When the 
depth exceeded 1,500 fathoms the thermometers 
which registered the bottom temperature gave the 
same result, viz., 35-2° (uncorrected), as they did 
at 1,400 fathoms; the correction for this depth « 
0 - 8°; the corrected temperature is therefore 344. 
Again, “ In the Atlantic Ocean, our highest sur¬ 
face temperature was 79-5°, and in the South 
Pacific 80°, whereas in the North Pacific . ■ ■ the 
surface temperature varied from 80° to 84°, and 
the isotherm of 80° was found to be at an average 
depth of 76 fathoms from the surface between the 
parallels of 2° 33' S. and 6° 30' N.; below that 
depth the temperature decreased rapidly, in one 
instance as much as 21° in 20 fathoms.” These 
reports form No. 6 of the Hydrographical Proceed¬ 
ings of the Challenger. 

The Admiralty have also printed “Notes on 
the Proceedings of II.M.S. Valorous, Captain 
Loftus Jones, in North Atlantic Ocean and Ik" 13 
Strait, May to August, 1875.” The soundings 
obtained in this voyage join on to the series 
tained in the Porcupine in the summer ot P"-- 
It will be in the remembrance of our readers 11» 
the Valorous was slightly damaged on July-' ^ 
grounding upon an unexjiected reef. The folk’® 
ing is the official report of the accident“ D'. r •_ 
in the morning of the 27th the Valorous, mskinj. 
for the port of Holsteinborg, grounded on a 
uncharted reef three miles and a half to the sou 
(magnetic) of the south-westernmost Ivmgh r= 
lands; with the rising tide the ship floated ai 
proceeded into Holsteiuborg.” 

The January “statement” of the “Palestine 
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Exploration Fund” contains an account of the 
•trial of the assailants of the exploring party at 
S&fed; papers by Lieutenant Conder on Early 
■Christian Topography, and on various kinds 
of rock-cut sepulcnres, &c.; also a reply to ob- 
jwtfcra to the proposed identification of the 
alar of witness (called Ed, Josh. xxii. 34), 
aad jmoet interesting summary of the scientific 
d critical results of the exploration, in an address 
delivered at Manchester by the same. 


LETTER FROM EGYPT. 

Alexandria : January 19, 1876. 

The recent excavations for the new railway 
from Alexandria to Aboukir have brought to light 
mm interesting objects in the vicinity of the 
city, Among them is the marble head of the 
statue of a late Roman Emperor with the nose 
intact, found at Ramleh, and an extraordinary 
number of terra-cotta lamps of the Roman and 
Christian periods. Among the former, what may 
be called “ Toad Lamps ” are perhaps the most 
carious and characteristic. These lamps are in 
the first instance of a rounded and bloated form, 
and bear impressed on their upper surface the 
Spire of a large toad, in the midst of whose body 
appears the hole for the oil. In progress of time, 
sa it appears, the makers of these lamps became 
discontented with the ugliness of their form and 
feign, which thev modified little by little, until 
the original toad is so completely changed into a 
conventional pattern, that unless a series showing 
its different modifications were presented to view, 
no one would suspect its origin. First, the lamp 
itself wss elongated; then the toad’s body shrank 
to less and less proportions, until it disappeared 
altogether in a central boss or knob. Then 
the crooked legs, which long held their ground, 
we gradually lengthened and straightened out, 
the daws were omitted, and the distinctive 
ebnacto of the head changed. Lastly, the legs 
became mere straight bands, and for what had 
been the intermediate portions of the sides of the 
^abofewas substituted a bossed, conventional 
pettem That these curious lamps were manu- 
tactured in Alexandria itself is proved by the late 
'jcm ^ which is commonly found impressed 
underneath. They may, perhaps, be ascribed to 
'noetic origin, although it is hard to conjecture 
o what Muse the general adoption of the figure 
o > toad may he ascribed. The frog wns, of 
uree, an ancient Egyptian symbol, and a lizard 
jF^. u r 9undl 7 Gnostic gems. In Upper 
t«» v “ ave 86611 two or three lamps with- a 
-• ^eleon impressed upon them. 

_v- 18 bother class of terra-cotta objects 
u. y , w ? re ntade and are now often found at 
ana ' “nd which have scarcelv received the 
W tfi* 1 deee rve. I mean the bottles which 
ft u e 6 %7 and less often the name also of 
soi limt*’ S w b° lived in the fourth century, 
*,,[ v p er w bose name, which recalls that of the 
,,(• j'vU’rian Pharaoh, a celebrated convent was 
-C uu '' eian <!rift. Theso bottles are of small 
„ ’ a J " ou gh I have seen one, recently found, 
a Toot high. They are of a whitish 
-a 'Ur ana have two handles, and in shape some- 
j ‘ I ^ 86m ble the '* pilgrims’ bottles ” of the 
-fie Ages. Upon one or both sides is the figure 
, !“ 9 aaint, with a nimbus around his 
cm, and a cross on either side. His hands 
p ril ised in the attitude of benediction, nnd 
- 'w are two nondescript animals. Upou some 
fpcmiens one side exhibits a wreath, within 
IS the inscription EYAOriATOY AHOY 
IHNA. In place of this inscription there is 
f "Mimes a negro's head within a circular border. 
J P° n one large specimen in my possession the 
Snire on one side wears a wig like those on ancient 
Uyptian statues, and on either side are two 
Some of the bottles have ornamental 
°riy, without figures or legend. As I am 
niuruud that the name of S. Menas does not 


appear in the Coptic Calendar, he probably he- . 
longed to the early orthodox Church of Egypt. 

It is high time that something should he done 
with the prostrate obelisk at -Alexandria, absurdly 
known as one of the “ Needles of Cleopatra,” as 
its present condition is a disgrace to the English 
people, whose property it is. This fine monument 
has once more been dug out, at whose iustance I 
am not aware, from the earth and rubbish in 
which it was buried, and now lies at full length at 
the bottom of a large open trench. Here, disgusting 
to relate, it serves as a common latrina for the 
neighbouring population, who use it for the most 
filthy purposes. But besides this disgusting dese¬ 
cration, the monument is itself receiving injury 
from its exposure in a position contrary to that in 
which it originally lay in its quarry in far-distant 
Assouan, for the rain water which accumulates in 
its indented hieroglyphics will surely, if slowly, 
cause the disintegration of the granite. If Eng¬ 
land be too poor or too indifferent to remove this 
trophy of her former prowess, the consular autho¬ 
rities should at least be ordered by the authorities 
at home to have the obelisk covered up, and so 
secured against further injury until it is re-erected 
or taken away. 

Archaeology in Egypt has to deplore the loss by 
fire of the magnificent collection of antiquities 
formed by Mr. Sinardino of Alexandria. It is 
rumoured that this tire was not the result of acci¬ 
dent, hut was intended bv the authorities, more 
Turco, to destroy the wooden shanties of a provi¬ 
sion and vegetable market among whose purlieus 
it first broke out Be that, however, as it may, 
the fire spread to the neighbouring block of 
houses, and the finest private collection in Egypt 
of miscellaneous antiquities as distinguished from 
those of coins alone has fallen a prey to the 
flames. The Sinardino collection was arranged in 
two rooms, and was especially rich in bronzes. It 
contained, likewise, some of tlio finest gold Greek 
rings in existence, and at least two inedited gold 
coins of the Roman series, of which one was an 
aureus of Saloninus, the son of the Emperor 
Gallienus. The Cufic coins in glass were likewise 
very fine. 

Since last spring I notice very few additions to 
the collection in the museum of Boulak. M. 
Mariette has, however, acquired the exquisite 
terra-cotta formerly in the possession of the well- 
known Alexandrian collector, M. Casidia. This 
fine work of art is-of the Greek piriod, and was 
found in the sand at Ramleh near Alexandria. 
It represents a young man, perhaps Aeolus, sitting 
on the ground and endeavouring to force hack the 
winds which come rushing out from a leather bag 
beside and below him, and which blow hack the 
scanty garment which he wears upon his 
shoulders. The life, energy, determination, and 
muscular force exhibited in this figure are quite 
marvellous, and there can he no doubt that this 
terra-cotta is one of the finest in existence. It 
was purchased for the sum of thirty napoleons, 
and might have been secured for the British 
Museum were it not for the hard and fast rule 
which prohibits the purchase of any object for the 
National Collection unless it he first inspected on 
the spot by an officer of the establishment. 

When the Khedive, in one of those fits of 
caprice which are incident to an irresponsible 
Turkish ruler, turned a backwater or side-branch 
near his tasteless palace of Gezeereh into the 
main stream of the Nile, and thereby diverted the 
whole force of the current against the opposite 
shores of Boulak, the originally too small space 
atlorded by the Museum was still further curtailed 
hv the undermining and fall of two rooms. I am 
informed that Mariette Bey has two or three 
storehouses of recently discovered treasures which 
he is unable to exhibit for want of space. Per¬ 
haps when the Khedive has stopped multiplying 
gigantic new palaces—three or four are in course 
of construction at the present time—he may turn 
his attention to the subject of the long-talked-of 
new museum. It is said, however, that Ilis 


Highness, instead of building it in some central 
position near the Esbeykeyeh, intends to poke it 
away on the farther side of the Nile near his own 
palace of Gezeereh. This course would he much 
lamented by the class who alone ,in this country 
take an interest in archaeology, and would render 
the institution as useless as possible for students, 
and this the more so, since the only bridge across 
the Nile is open daily for purposes of navigation 
from noon till 3 o’clock p.m. 

Since the publication of M. Feuardent’s splendid 
illustrated catalogue of the collection of coins of 
Signor Giovanni de Demitri of Alexandria many 
new discoveries have been made, and many new 
appropriations have become needful. Dr. Ikono- 
mopoulo of Cairo, who has long been engaged on 
a work on the Ptolemaic and Roman series of 
Egypt, has nearly completed his labours, and pro¬ 
poses to visit Paris and London next summer with 
the view of examining the numismatic treasures 
of the Bibliotheque Nationale and the British 
Museum, and of finding a publisher for his book. 
It may he hoped, moreover, that this year will 
witness the completion and publication of the 
coloured illustrated work on the glass coinage 
of Egypt which has long been in preparation 
bv the learned Prof. Ridolfo-Lanzone of Turin, 
These curious and highly interesting objects seem 
to be of more common occurrence this year than 
they have been for several years past. Certainly it 
is lang since so many have been offered for sale in 
Cairo as at the present time. Probably the high 
prices offered by German collectors have tended 
to their discovery and preservation. It is remark¬ 
able how many of these glass pieces are found in 
Sicily, although I am not aware that any can be 
proved to have been struck in that country. It 
may be hoped that Prof. Lanzone’s forthcoming 
work will treat likewise of the rare earlier pieces 
of glass, some of which seem to belong to the 
Ptolemaic period, and of those with Graeco- 
Bvzantine effigies and monograms. The theory 
broached originally by Mr. E. T. Rogers in the 
pages of the Xumismatic Chronicle that these 
glass objects are iceights and not coins does not 
seem to find many adherents in this country. It 
may not he out of place to notice in this connexion 
one of Mr. Rogers's arguments. He seems to im¬ 
pute great importance to the fact, which I believe 
was first pointed out to him by myself, that these 
glass roundels are often found in the weight-boxes 
of the drug-sellers in the bazaars of (Jairo and 
elsewhere. But in order to be consistent Mr. 
Rogers should contend likewise that date-stones 
are not date-stones, and that Roman coins are not 
coins hut weights, since both date-stones and 
Roman coins are found with even greater fre¬ 
quency in the same receptacles of weights than 
are the Cufic coins of glass. The same remark 
will also hold good in respect of other seeds, and 
of bits of pottery. Gkevtlle I. Chester. 


BOSTOX LETTER. 

Boston : Jnnuary 14, 1876. 

The volume just out, which forms the second 
series of Prof. Lowell's Among mg Hooks, will be 
found delightful reading. It contains only five 
essays, but two of these, those namely on Dante 
and Spenser, deserve to be counted among the best 
he has written; while the other three, which 
treat of Wordsworth, Milton, and Keats, although 
loss completely covering the ground, are lull of 
interest. The essay on Dante is nominally a review 
of Miss Rossetti's The Shadow of Dante, but that 
excellent book is soon lost sight of in a very 
thorough and scholarly discussion of the facts of 
Dante’s life, and of the theories of his commenta¬ 
tors about him, with a sketch of the gradual 
growth of his fame in foreign lands, all ot \ . hick 
serves as an introduction to the body of the 
article, in which Prof. Lowell gives a full exposi¬ 
tion, the fruit of careful study, of Dante’s writings. 
It is impossible in this brief space to condense 
what really needs to he carefully studied to have 
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justice done it bv the reader, but possibly a few 
sentences taken from the essay may show some of 
its qualities; 

“ Voltaire, though not without relentings toward a 
poet who had put popes heels upward in hell, regards 
him on the whole as a stupid monster and barbarian. 
There are no doubt in the Divina Commedia (regarded 
merely as poetry) sandy spaces enough both of physics 
and metaphysics; but with every deduction Dante 
remains the first of descriptive as well as moral poets. 
His verse is as various as the feeling it conveys ; now 
it has the terseness and edge of steel, and now palpi¬ 
tates with iridescent softness like the breast of a dove. 
In vividness he is without a rival. He drags back by 
its tangled locks the unwilling head of some petty 
traitor of an Italian provincial town, lets the fire glare 
on the sullen face for a moment, and it sears itself into 
the memory for ever. The secret of Dante’s power is 
not far to seek. Whoever can express himself with the 
full force of unconscious sincerity will be found to 
havo uttered something ideal and universal. Dante 
intended a didactic poem, but the most picturesque 
of poets could not escape his genius, and his 
sermon sings and glows and charms in a manner 
that surprises more at the fiftieth reading than the 
first, such variety of freshness is in imagination.” 

But no extracts can do justice to the vivid im¬ 
pression the essay gives of the thoroughness of its 
writer's research and the warmth of his sympathy 
and admiration for the great poet It is in every 
way a masterly production. The essay on Spenser 
too will be found to bo a tribute worthy of the 
subject. Here as elsewhere the wideness as well 
as the carefulness of Mr, Lowell's reading becomes 
very evident; he puts a large territory under con¬ 
tribution for images, for illustrations, for analogies, 
which shall make his meaning clear or explain his 
author; he turns various lights upon his subject, and 
Ms enthusiasm is tempered by the unfailing wisdom 
of his humour. • 

These two essays first appeared in the North 
American Review, as did the shorter article on 
Mr. Masson’s Life of Milton, which contains some 
valuable remarks on Milton’s versification, as well 
as some good criticism of his poetry, as, for in¬ 
stance, this passage:— 

“ There is no such unfailing dignity as his. Ob¬ 
serve at what a revoront distance he begins when he 
is about to speak of himself, as at the beginning of 
the Third Book and the Seventh. His sustained 
strength is especially felt in his beginnings. He 
seems always to start full-sail; the wind and tide 
always serve; there is never any fluttering of the 
canvas. In this ho offers a striking contrast with 
Wordsworth, who has to go through with a great deal 
of yo-heave-ohing before he gets under way. And 
though, in the didactic parts of Paradise Lost, the 
wind dies away sometimes, there is a long swell that 
will not lot us forget it, and ever and anon some 
eminent verse lifts its long ridge above its tamer 
poers heaped with stormy memories. And the poem 
never becomes incoherent; we feel all through it, as 
in the symphonies of Boethoven, a great controlling 
reason in whose safe-conduct we trust implicitly.” 

The essays on Wordsworth and Keats first 
appeared about twenty years ago as biographical 
sketches introductory to an American edition of 
British Poets. They have been revised, and in 
part rewritten for this volume. Of the two, that 
on Wordsworth seems to me to be by far the more 
satisfactory: it comes nearer being a complete 
discussion of the subject. That on Keats, in com¬ 
parison, is superficial. Certainly a book from 
Mr. Lowell stands in no need of commendation to 
your readers, who, if I am not much mistaken, 
will find this the best of his volumes of prose 


essays. , _ , „ 

CM the 9th of this month Dr. Samuel G. 
Howe died in this city, where he was born in 
the year 1801. He graduated at Brown. Uni¬ 
versity in 1821, and thereupon he devoted himself 
to the study of medicine. In 1824 he went to 
Greece, and for a year or two he was the last sur¬ 
vivor of the Philhellenes. In that country his 
medical skill was of great value, and he was 
given the charge of the whole surgical service. 
After the war he returned to this country to get 


supplies to ward off the famine then raging. This 
was not his only service in the cause of freedom. 
After spending six years with the Greeks he was 
in Pans just before the Revolution of July, and 
was intimate with Lafayette at that time. He was 
thrown into a Prussian prison in trying to aid the 
Poles, and in this country he was a persistent 
anti-slavery man, who did all he could for freedom 
in Kansas, and moreover he was an intimate friend 
of John Brown. He will perhaps be better 
known for what he did in the cause of peace. 
In 1832 he took charge of the PerkinB Institution 
for the Blind in this city, and soon invented the 
method of printing for the blind in raised letters. 
Laura Bridgman, the blind deaf-mute, was one of 
his pupils. There has been no philanthropic pro¬ 
ject for many years of which he has not been a 
warm supporter. Thomas Sergeant Perry. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

ETYMOLOGY OF THE NAME OF BAYONNE, ETC. 

6 Norfolk Terraco, Bayswatcr : Jan. 17, 1876. 

A short time since (Academy, No. 166) in a 
note on the etymology of the names Baigorry and 
Bayonne, I said that I looked on the derivation 
of the name of this town from ibai ona, “ the good 
river,” rather than from bai ona, “ the good bay, 
the good harbour,” as very possible, if not certain. 
A careful examination of the word ibai, occasion¬ 
ally written in French Basque hibai, had from 
the first almost convinced me that the idea of 
“river” and that of “harbour” are sometimes 
confused in Basque. In fact, a river like the 
Adour is for the Basques and Bayonnais a real 
port, a “ good river,” a “ useful river,” whilst 
other rivers, wMch are of no use as harbours, 
though they may still he ibai, “ rivers,” would not 
give the idea of “ port,” bai ona syncopated from 


ibai ona. I was almost convinced—I was certain 
from the instant that I was able to verify this 
assertion of Larramendi under the word Bahia-. 
“ Bahia is a Basque word signifying port ; and 
we call the ‘ good port ’ bay ona, whence the 
prayer, frequent enough in the dialect of Labourd, 
bayonean eltzea, ‘may they reach the harbour 
safely.’ Lat. Portia." According to this asser¬ 
tion of Larramendi, bayonean eltzea means “ the 
arrival at the good port,” exactly as Baymrni 
eltzea means “ the arrival at Bayonne.” I do not 
know whether in the modem speech of Labourd 
bayonean eltzea is still used in the sense ascribed 
to it by Larramendi, hut I cannot but believe that 
the phrase still exists in some parts of Guipuscoa, 
for it was noted several times on a copy of the 
Diceionario Trilingiie, as being still used there, 
by three Guipuscoans, who were unacquainted 
with each other, and who spoke only the dialects 
er to their province.* 

do not know if M. Vinson, who considers 
the etymology of the name of Bayonne very un¬ 
certain, will still consider it so after the explanations 
I have just given (see L'avenir dee Pyrentes et da 
Landes, July 17, 1875); As to the etymology of 
Baigorry, he fully assents (id. ib .) to the argu¬ 
ments I drew from the topography, and to that 
from the apocope of the initial vowel common 
in the “bas-navarrais occidental” of Baigorry, 
but he thinks me far too positive and emphatic 
in my estimate of the value of the testimony of 
the cartularies. , On this head I shall observe that 
I have not rejected them as generally valueless, 
hut only on questions of Basque etymology; and 
if I am more emphatic than ever in so rejecting 
them, it is because I believe that it is impossible 
to allow that documents, however ancient, can be 
of any assistance in explaining etymologically 
the names of Basque localities, while we cannot 
prove that these names are given in Basque, and 
not in the base Latin or Romance dialect of the 
cartularies. Tardets is different enough from 
Athnratze, and Lekhuine (morphologically at least, 
if not ideologically) from Bonloc, &c. Just as 
Londra, Londres, Inghilterra, Inglaterra, Angle- 
terre, Parigi, Aquisgrana, Aquitgran, Aw-k- 
Chapelle, are not English, French, or German 
words, while they translate London, Englem, 
Paris, and Aachen, so, too, the names in the batin 
cartularies are not Basque words, or it is impos¬ 
sible to prove that they are such for lack ol 
Basque documents of this period. If Mr. vmson 
shows that in the cartulary of the cathedral 
church of St. Mary of Bayonne many Basque 
names (“ many names in base Latin or Romance, 
he should have said) are written in the thir¬ 
teenth century with /, such as fathse and 
for haitze,ferriague tor harriague, that certain! 
does not prove that f was an aspirate and pro - 
nounced like h ; it merely proves that at 9 

period at which the cartularies were drawn up 

there were Basque names beginning with A, an 
Romance names corresponding to them which 
gan with f. It proves, too, that the change o 
into h had not vet taken place in the Bomaiii 
dialect in which the cartularies were writ ■ 
Thus the old Spanish word fijo was written an 
pronounced with f, as it is still in Italian, 1 or 
guese, and French, in Jiglio, flho, fit, wlllIe , 
modern Spanish hijo, where h iB silent, and 
modern Bearaais hilh, where A is an aspR/V ; 
have not the strong labio-dental as their im 
letter. L.-L. BoNAPABXR 


* My object was to assure myself of the w* 9 ^ 

of phrases and words used in Guipuscoa, ana w 
alone should be employed in the Guipuscoati j 
This was carried out in the three first b® 0 . , 
Moses, tho only onos published of this version. 
are due to the extraordinary efforts of the Bi 1 . 
Father Uriarte (efforts to which thu 1*® j. 
scholar was a noble victim), to those of severs 
ligent Guipuscoans, and lastly to my own. 
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A lOUISER's BILL UNDER JAMES I. 


Hadley, Middlesex : Feb. 1, 1876. 

Rfsdera of the Academy may perhaps be in- 
Kjated in the account of the expenditure of a lady 
up:® ter dress in the days of James the First, con- 
uiied in the following Bill in Chancery:— 

-l Feb. 1606. Clapham [Six Clerk or Attorney] 
for Plaintiff. 

"To the Right Honourable Thomas Lord Ellesmere, 
had Chancellor of England. 

In most humble wise eomplayninge shewethe unto 
rmr honourable good Lordshippe your dayelie Orators 
Sir John Kennedy#, of Bamelmes, in the Countie of 
Sc.u. Kt, and the Eight Honourable the Lady Eliza- 
itthe his trief. 

■ That whereas the said Lady Elizabeths in the 
jeres of onr Lord god aeordinge to the computaeon of 
ihe Churche of England one thousand fyve hundred 
& nvntje three, one thousand fyve hundred nyntye 
til. & one thousand fyve hundred nyntye seaven, is 
charge! to be indebted unto James Sympson of 
Won ymbrotherer in these partieuler soffies & 
for those speciall causes as hereafter are particularly 
kcertenlye mentioned—videlt—for one ymbrotliered 
suteisbe with a cover, in the som of thirtie pounds ; 
for [to] Stiffen & to sraothe the two Skirtes of a 
petticott, in the som of twentye shillings; for alter- 
iiig? of a gowne of white silver chamblett, in the som 
J ffbrtie shillings; for one newe gowno of dove collor 
sum. cutt it raysed with tynsell & Cipres, in 
ie »m of tenne poundes; for Cobweb luce uppon a 
;ayet of sleaves of neldworke to gamishe them, in the 
ssnof twentye shillings; for ymbrotheringe ouo gowne 
tnargarites, uppon peache collor velvett, drawn 
oat with Cipres with long hangings sleeves, in the 
sane of fyfteene poundos ; for one gowne of white 
Silrar Chamblett, and wrought with waves of black 
ail long Aglettes, in the some of three poundes three 
skillings & fower pence; for one gowne of white 
Wten with diver, & also one payer of wearinge 
sisiTw, & one Stomager covered with Cobweb lace, 
m the eom of fiftie poundes; for a payer of Sleaves 
d Clothe of Silver, wrought about with Strawberrye 
leAves,in the some of Thirteen shillings and fower 
P*; one Skarff of white Cipres wrought, in the 
Me of Me hundred merkes; for one Suffkyn of 
caste of gold 0 f <j ovo collor, in the som of fyve 
poundes; for the tackinge of a payer of Sleeves & 
•.towprof white cipres, in the som of Tenn shil- 
■n|®; for the bodies and sleeves of a gowne & for 
P dome before tho same gowne, cutt & 
'■ “P 00 white Tynsell, pulled out with cipree, in 

f a ], EOm ® fifteone powndes; for one payers of 
“ one payor of sleeves hnnginge downe with 

* I 4 border downe before, with silver of divers 
cpiiore, cutt and raised upon white Tynsell pulled out 
'■*' Cll ’ : “ ^ une payer of wearinge Sleeves, & a 
^.omagtr of white clothe of silver, with white tafiata 

• '• re ( °f divers series, in the some of twentye 

ar,e^ nil ° S ™ rt<me shillings & fower pence ; and for 
*ui 1°* W ^' te “fiton, 00 everyo side & all over 
t oe sh'll”' m Somo twent '° s ' x poundes thir- 
of m ' f°wor pence; wch said several somes 

OntoK^’ “ em ® at exceeding high rates, your said 
r ’;j‘ j° ron ® °f them, have or hath long sithence 

“°oliepaid& satisfied unto the said James 


; fl . ■ f°i that your said Orators, relyinge upon tho 
'id th iD • the Siiid James Sympson, have 

’ e . su ^ several somes of money in private 
^ er . & are nott able to make anio suche profte 
•j ° 10 testimonio of wytnesses of the payment 
I . o * 8 Common lawe requirethc. The said 
fflts cympson, out of a covetous dosver of gayne, 
-J. most unconscionablyo. put your said Orators in 
;■[' - iu his majesties Courts of Common Ploas at 
for all the said several sums of money, & 
ntendethe to recover tho samo against your Orators, 
os.rfse yo 1 said Orators may be herein rolyvod by vo r 
c" | lordshippe in this most Honorable Courto. In 
Mer consideracon of all wch premisses, & to thend 
i-'ie said Janies Sympson may disclosse & sett downe 
'pi his eorporall othe tho truths of all & singuler 
|[‘t premisses; & whethar ho be not satisfied of all 
‘ te said several somes of money by yo r said 
Orators or ono of them, or by some other, by their or 
™ of tbeir appoyntement; & yf not of all, of howo 
macue thereof, he is paid or satisfied, & by whom 
n ’.y it therefore please yo r Lordshipp to grant unto 
W aid Orator* his majesties most gracious wrytt of 


subpoena, to be directed unto the said James Sympson, 
commandinge him thereby, at a certen daye, & uuder 
a eertayno payne therein to be lymitted, personally to 
bo & appear before yo r honor in his majesties High 
Courto of Channccrye, then & there to ans r to tho 
premisses, & to abide suche order and direeeons 
therein as to y' honor shall bo thought most meete— 
and yo' Orators shall according to their duetie praye 
to god for yo' Lordships longe heaithe with all increase 
of happines. 

“ Sei.wt.n-.” 


ment of the present century, the people were of a 
very lawless character. There the above practice was 
said to have prevailed to a recent period, and going 
thence to those parts of tho country where, from tho 
establishmentof works, and from other causes, thepeoplo 
had more early become enlightened, he found the 
more absurd portions of the custom had been aban¬ 
doned, while somo still remained. Thus near Llanon, 
within twenty years, the plate, salt, and bread were 
retained ; near Swansea (and, indeed, very generally), 
only the plate and salt.” 


The plaintiff in the suit was a Sir John Kennedy* 
a Scotch Knight of many creditors, who, in or 
about 1604, married a Lady Elizabeth Bruges, or 
Brydges, one of the daughters and coheiresses of 
Gyles, third Lord Chandos of Sudeley, who died 
in 1593. The marriage was a miserable one. 
After a few years, her husband drove her from 
his house, half naked, and she died in poverty in 
1018. Sir John Kennedy himself died in 1621-2, 
and was buried by a creditor, who spent 51. on his 
funeral. Sir John was plaintiff in a suit before 
Lord Bacon, and tried to bribe his judge by 
offering him a cabinet which he himself valued at 
800/., but which Lord Bacon said was not worth 
more than half the money. The value mattered little 
to Sir John, as he never paid for it. Simpson, as 
appears from a letter from Bacon to Sir T. Egerton 
( Bacon’s Works, let. Spedding, ii. 107), was a gold¬ 
smith and money-lender as well as an embroiderer. 
If any of the readers of the Academy can tell me 
to what Scotch family Sir John Kennedy belonged, 
they will confer a favour on me. Cecil Monro. 


THE SIN-EATER. 

Aberystwyth : Jan. 29, 1876. 

At the risk of exposing my “ ignorance ” still 
further, and thereby causing additional surprise to 
the writer of the paper on the “Legends and 
Folklore of North Wales ” in Blackwood's Maga¬ 
zine, I venture to reiterate my doubts as to the 
existence of the sin-eater in any part of Wales. 
Like every other country, the Principality had, and 
still has, her superstitions, hut that of the sin-eater 
does not appear to be among them. Since the 
appearance of my former letter in the Academy 
(November 13), I have made all the enquiries I 
could into the subject, with the view of ascertain¬ 
ing whether such a personage has, or ever had, “ a 
local habitation and a name ” among us. I have 
spoken to many and corresponded with several 
persons who are known to have paid attention to 
the customs and traditions of the country; and 
the sum of their communications is, without any 
exception, that the superstition of the sin-eater 
was as novel to them as it was to me. 

The writer points to Llandebie as the place 
where the custom prevailed as late as 1847, refers 
me for confirmation to a statement made by Mr. 
Matthew Moggridge at the annual meeting of the 
Cambrian Archaeological Association held at Lud¬ 
low in 1852, and is “ surprised ” that I, who became 
connected with the Archaeologia Cambrensis in 1872, 
should not be minutely acquainted with everything 
that appeared in that journal some twenty years 
previously. Whether I ever read the account of 
the Ludlow meeting I cannot now say; but if I 
did, every trace of Mr. Moggridge’s revelations 
had been effaced from my memory when I wrote 
my letter. The writer tells us that “at the 
meeting of the Cambrian archaeologists at Lud¬ 
low in 1852, Mr. Moggridge cited a case of this 
superstition as having occurred within five years 
at or near Llandebie, in the hill-country of Car¬ 
marthenshire.” !Mr. Moggridge said no such thing, 
and it is hardly fair to make him responsible for 
sentiments which he never expressed. The de¬ 
scription of the sin-eater, given Dy Mr. Moggridge, 
is taken from Aubrey ; and the following are his 
words in reference to Llandebie, as reported in the 
Archaeologia Cambrensis, tho organ of the Associa¬ 
tion :— 

“ In Caermarthenshire, not fur from Llandebie, 
was a mountain valley whero, up to the commence¬ 


Out of this statement the author of the article 
makes “ five years ”! and by that process brings 
the custom down to 1847. Mr. Moggridge, in a 
letter dated the first day of the present year, tells 
me that he does “not remember anything that 
gives a date,” and adds that “ the only written 
account ” of the sin-eater “ from personal know¬ 
ledge is that of Aubrey, ‘ de Gentilisme.’ ” Aubrey, 
if I may rely on the extracts given in the 
Academy, does not say that he was eyewitness to 
the performances of the sin-eater in any part of 
Wales, and therefore, according to Mr. Moggridge, 
no one speaks of it from personal knowledge as 
having prevailed at any time in the Principality; 
and it will be borne in’ mind that I am writing of 
the Principality and not of the English counties. 

But let us return to Llandebie, the locality 
in which it is asserted that the custom pre¬ 
vailed withiD the last thirty years. Mr. John How¬ 
lands, a highly intelligent schoolmaster, author 
of a small volume of Historical Notes pub¬ 
lished about ten years ago, and at one time 
librarian to the late Sir Thomas Phillipps of Middle 
Hill, wrote to me on December 14 last in these 
words:— 


“I opened the Llandebie School in the year 1850, 
and I lived there for many years. I knew all the 
parishioners, and the history of the parish; its legends, 
customs, aud traditions. And during the time I was 
there I attended many funerals, but never hoard of 
the ‘ sin-eater; ’ in fact people there never give cakes 
at funerals. I know almost every parish in South 
Wales; I collected all the legends, and made notes of 
the old customs for the late Sir Thomas Phillipps. If 
such a custom h'ad prevailed I should have heard of 
it. 1 have no hesitation in writing that it is a glaring 
untruth.” 


Letters to the same effect appeared in the 
Western Mail, which circulates very extensively 
in the Principality, in the Aberystwyth Observer, 
and, I am told, in some other papers; but no one 
in reply has put in a plea in favour of the sin- 
eater. 

The Rev. Rees Evans, Vicar of Llandebie, has 
favoured me with the following letter in answer 
to my enquiries, and I must crave indulgence on 
the part of your readers for inserting it without 
abridgment:— 

“I duly received your letter of the 22nd ult., 
which contained such extraordinary statements in 
reference to a superstitions custom supposed and 
alleged to he prevalent in thia parish, viz., the 
employment at funerals of a strango person 
called the ‘sin-eater.’ I have been the vicar 
of this parish for the last fourteen years, 
and I have known this neighbourhood well for the 
last twenty-five years; but I never heard till I re¬ 
ceived your letter of such a personage as the ‘ sin- 
eater.’ Howevor, with the view of arriving at the 
truth or falsehood of the statements made by Mr. 
Moggridge at Ludlow in the year 1852, which ap¬ 
peared subsequently in the Archaeologia Cambrensis, 
and with the view of satisfying my own mind on the 
subject, I have during the last three weeks instituted 
scorching enquiries in every part and hamlet of this 
parish, as to the probability of there having ever 
existed here such a functionary as ‘sin-eater;’ and 
the result of my investigation in the matter is this:— 
That such a custom as that alluded to in your letter 
never prevailed, at least for several centuries, in this 
parish and neighbourhood. That is the candid 
opinion of all classes of persons with whom I had 
long conversations while investigating the matter in 
question for you. Ono intelligent old man, an octo- 
gonarian, whoso ancestors had lived from time imme¬ 
morial in this parish, told mo that such a custom, in 
his opinion, could not have prevailed here at least for 
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the last two hundred years, or he would have heard 
of it from his father or his grandfather, who lived to a 
great age. Therefore, from all the enquiries that I 
have made, my candid opinion is that the statements 
which were made by Mr. Moggridge cannot be sub¬ 
stantiated by any roliable authority or proved by any 
credible evidence.” 

Such are the results of my enquiries, and yet we 
are asked to believe that the sin-eater carried on 
his nefarious profession in the neighbourhood of 
Llandeble until within a little more than a quarter 
of a century. 

The plate and salt mentioned by Mr. Moggridge 
as being still seen in some parts have no connexion, 
or at least no necessary connexion, with the sin- 
eater, and much more satisfactory reasons are 
given for their employment. They are not un¬ 
common, I understand, among Roman Catholics 
at the present day. 

The whole story of the sin-eater appears to rest 
on the shoulders of Aubrey, and, as we have just 
seen, he does not state that he saw any performance 
of the custom among the Welsh people. Those 
who only retail his statements need not detain us. 
I leave it to others to judge what amount of cre¬ 
dibility is due to so credulous a person as Aubrey 
in any case in which superstition plays a part. If 
we put implicit belief in what he says about the 
sin-eater, whether in England or out of England, 
I do not see how we can consistently refuse his 
evidence as to ghosts, spectres, witchcraft, and 
similar subjects, about which he is so eloquent. 

In conclusion I would remark that if the 
custom under notice ever existed in Wales, it is 
somewhat strange, if not “ surprising,” that the 
discovery of it has been exclusively confined to 
those who are ignorant of the language of the 
natives, and are but slightly acquainted with the 
country. D. Silvan, Evans. 


the “British quarterly review ” AND MR. 

SPENCER. 

London : Feb. 1, 1876. 

I cannot let the British Quarterly Reviewer ob¬ 
scure the question at issue; which is a very 
simple one. 

Speaking of the imported American edition, he 
says (p. 8 of the Review) that as the Prefatory 
Note “ contains no intimation to the contrary, we 
ale hound to accept it [the edition], not only as 
confirmatory of his early views but,” &c. &c. 

As already pointed out in my letter of 
January 11, the said Prefatory Note conveys a 
caution from the author that the reprint “ must 
not be taken as a literal expression of his present 
views ; ” and that the general theory had “ under¬ 
gone in his mind considerable further development 
and some accompanying modifications.” 

How does the reviewer reconcile his statement 
with this intimation ? He says he “ deals only 
with the method." May not a method, adhered to 
in the main, he qualified in detail P And when, 
in this Prefatory Note, chapters dealing with 
certain applications are particularly named as 
needing modifications, is it quite the thing to 
criticise these chapters as they stand, without a 
word of warning to his readers P 

It remains only to point out the reviewer’s 
astonishing—misconception, shall I call it ? Social 
Statics, -which contains an ethical doctrine with 
political corollaries, he identifies with “ the system 
of sociology ” he considers to be held by me ; re¬ 
gardless of a definition of the Social Science given 
in the Study of Sociology, which he had before him, 
and regardless of the published programme of the 
Principle* of Sociology ! Herbert Spencer. 


APPOINTMENTS TOR NEXT WEEK. 

Saturday, Feb. 5, 3 pan. Royal Institution : “ Excavations 
in Asia Minor,” by R. P.PuIlftn. 
„ Crystal Palace Concert: Handel’s 
“ Chawlos Te Detnn 

„ Saturday Popular Concert*, St. 
James’s Hall. 


Monday, Feb. 7, 2 p.m. 


General 


5 p.m. 


“ Unfer- 
by Prof. 


Tuesday, Feb. 8, 


Royal Institution: 

Monthly Meeting. 

Musical Association. 

London Institution: 
mented Beverage*,' 

Bentley. 

8 pan. Society of Arts : “ Iron and Steel 
Manufacture,” IV., by W. Mat- 
tien Williams. 

„ Monday Popular Concert, St. 
James’s Hall. 

3 pan. Royal Institution : “ Vertebrated 
Animals,” by Prof. Garrod. 

8 pan. Civil Engineers. Geological. 

„ Anthrojiological Institute. 
Wednesday, Feb. 9, 3 p.m. Royal Literary Fund. 

4.15 p.m. Royal Society of Literature. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ The Cultivation 
of Hardy Fruits,” by Sliirley 
Hibbcrd. 

Thursday, Feb. 10, 3 pan. Royal Institution : “Non-Metal- 
lic Elements,” by Prof. Glad¬ 
stone. 

7 p.m. London Institution ; “ Lyrical 
Music,” by Prof. Ella. 

8 p.m. Inventors’ Institute. 

„ Mathematical: “ On certain loci 

of points connected with a 
rectangular hyperbola, which 
are the inverses of the curve 
with respect to its foci and 
centre,” by Prof. Wolstonholme ; 
“ On the Transformation of 
Canos’ hypcrgeometric series 
into a continued fraction,” by 
T. Muir ; 44 On the Partition of 
Geometrical Curves,” by Prof. 
H. G. S. .Smith. 

8.30 p.m. Royal. Antiquaries. 

3 p.m. Astronomical : Anniversary. 

8 p.m. Society of Art* : ** Sole-Leather 
Tanning.” by Sporke Evans. 

„ New Sbakupere Society : A paper 
by Dr. Todhunter, Trinity Col¬ 
lege. Dublin. 

„ Quekett Club. 


Friday, Feb. 11, 


SCIENCE. 


Air, and its Relations to Life. Being, with 
some additions, the substance of a course 
of lectures delivered at the Royal Insti¬ 
tution of Great Britain. By Walter 
Noel Hartley, F.C.S., Demonstrator of 
Chemistry and Lecturer on Chemistry in 
the Evening Class Department, King’s 
College. (London: Longmans & Co., 
1876.) 

Much of the information in these lectures 
is necessarily such as is readily accessible 
in ordinary chemical works, but Mr. Hartley 
has treated his subject very skilfully, bring¬ 
ing forward a good deal of new matter, and 
arranging the whole in a pleasant form. 
The explanations are very clear, except 
the opening one relating to attempts to 
ascertain the weight of air by balancing a 
bladder full of it, and then balancing the 
same bladder when exhausted till it is empty. 
A beginner would not understand from the 
statements given that the bladder plan 
fails because, unlike the glass globe subse¬ 
quently mentioned, the bladder does not 
keep its shape. When fall, it offers a large 
resisting surface to the air, and when empty 
a small one, while the surface of the glass 
remains constant whether it is full or empty. 
This is a plainer way of putting it than the 
one adopted. 

The remarks concerning the [air of close 
places, ventilation, &c., are very valuable, 
for though all educated persons are aware 
of the main principles involved in these 
questions, few are sufficiently acquainted 
with details for their practical guidance. 
Mr. Hartley says:— 

“The atmosphere contains, even in the open 
country, 3 volumes of carbonic acid in 10,000 of 
air, and the quantity amounts to as much as 4, 
or even 6 volumes under ordinary circumstances 
in towns. It is not advisable to breathe air con¬ 
taining more than 6 volumes of carbonic acid per 


10,000, and indeed such air is pronounced by those 
who enter it from the outside as close.” 


In another passage we find that a person 
does not inhale and exhale more than Is 
cubic feet of air per hour, 

“hut the supply of fresh air necessary, accord¬ 
ing to General Morin’s experiments made in Park, 
is not less than 2,120 cubic feet per hour. Have 
already made a calculation which will answer 
either for two men, or a man and two candles, 
showing that in a small apartment of 170 cubic 
feet capacity, 6,000 cubic feet of fresh air would 
be required, or 3,000 cubic feet per head. This is 
the amount fixed on by Dr. Parker and Dr. 
Chaumont.” 


An ordinary gas-burner is stated to neces¬ 
sitate a supply of 5,400 cubic feet of fresh 
air per hour, and, “ generally speaking, in 
this country, the change of air in a room 
cannot be effected oftener than three or four 
times in an hour without a sensation of 
draught; hence, as 3,000 feet of air was re¬ 
quired for each individual, a space of 750 to 
1,000 cubic feet per head must be provided 
in an apartment.” Allowing for space 
occupied by furniture, a bedroom 12| feet 
square and 10 feet high was found to have 
1,500 cubic feet of air ; one wall communi¬ 
cated with a dressing-room of 560 enbiefeet 
capacity, and two other walls were against 
the open air. “ There was free communi- 
cation between the room and the chimney, 
but both windows and doors were shut. The 
room had one occupant for nine hours. and 
during that time the carbonic acid had only 
increased by one volume in 10,000 of air. 
The air contents of the room had “ thus 
been changed four times without the help of 
open windows.” 

Few persons have any idea of the extent 
to which ordinary house walls are per¬ 
meable to air, and the account given of Pet- 
tenkofer’s experiments and others on this 
matter is very striking. Thus, according to 
Marker and Schultze, the spontaneous 
passage of air through a,square yard of wall, 
with 4° F. difference of temperature between 
the two sides is as follows : 4’7 cubic feet an 
hour with sandstone, 6 5 quarried limestone, 
7'9 with brick, tufaceous limestone (mis¬ 
spelt /ufaceous) lO'l, and mud 15'4. This 
insensible ventilation, which we presume 
would be nearly stopped by a thick coat o 
internal paint on the actual wall, must con¬ 
tribute greatly to the healthiness <)f ordinary 
houses, if sufficient fire is maintained m 
damp weather, and Mr. Hartley says, e 
inhabitants of the lofty houses in the sp cn ‘ 
didly proportioned streets of Edinburg 
and Paris, where families live on floors o 
flats, cannot have the advantage of so a V 
a supply of fresh air through the1 wai *|j 0 
proportion to their numbers, as those 
a_„ii • villas ro uQ 


dwell in the small suburban villas 
London.” 

Before quitting this subject we ^ 
mai-k that the proportion of carbonic 
in most theatres, law courts, and asse ^ 
rooms is poisonously high when they 
filled. In Covent Garden Mr- . _ y 
found as much as 22 per 1,000, ® ^ 

Lane 27, and Dr. Angus Smith as m ^ 
32 in the pit of the Standard at H ^ mPS f 
crowded evening parties the state^ ^ jj 


drawing-rooms is equally abomma ’ j oB 
is no wander that ladies who do the 
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.. a;on in fashionable style lay themselves 
open to the charge of indulging in too much 
alcoholic “ pick-me-up ” in their efforts at 
rehabilitation. 

Mr. Hartley devotes a considerable part of 
his book to a resume of the various experi- 
wats made by Pasteur, Schwann, Schroder, 
Italian, and others, himself included, on 
wntaneons generation. As this is fairly 
to. and brings to a focus much scattered 
information, it will be very useful. The 
orperiments by which Dr. Bastian attempts 
io support abiogenesis, as life without living 
parentage is now called, have no value 
against others made with more skill and 
care. Carrying their researches somewhat 
farther than others, Messrs. Drysdale and 
Ballinger have shown that certain organisms 
ran resist temperatures far above boiling 
water, and they have recognised and distin¬ 
guished objects capable of self-multiplica¬ 
tion, and so minute as to approach the 
ctmost limits of visibility with any instru- 
nental means. Up to tho present time 
there is no evidence that dead matter be¬ 
comes living except under the influence of 
hr? matter, descended from other live 
matter. What has seemed evidence to the 
contrary has always broken down under 
dee investigation, and the problem of the 
spinning of life is yet unsolved. 

Henry J. Slack. 


blue Catnnis Fragmenta Marlurgensia a 
Man> Koennecke reperta. Edidit Hen- 
riensXissen. (Marburg: Elwert, 1875.) 
Fox many months since M. Gustav Koen- 
wcke, a well-known investigator of the 
'' Cis# of German history, while ransacking 
the archive-room at Marburg, came on some 
parchment leaves of the thirteenth century, 
and was arrested by seeing the name of 
Cito. On examination the leaves were 
•"and to contain the remains of a Life of 
Cato the younger, written in idiomatic 
hitin, and closely resembling Plutarch’s 
biography. The leaves were placed in the 
taadii of Nissen, the well-known writer on 
“■’man history, and edited by him side by 
•dc with the chapters of Plutarch to which 
'boy correspond, fr. I. to Plut. Cat. 3D, «« 

“rtkaj ateov if iaBijn rrepirrop<j>vpip Otturaadat 
«£aiip t'T)Q 6 Uofim'iioc fipoyrfiG dkrjKoetaL 

j WMptroQ a\(T^i(Tra ; fr. II. to 62, oi Se rw 
. a7u,}fl 'xpotT^wpeb' u/pfirivTO— 64, ovfr avrolg 

( «0fiirrjy ciiurdai rijv %dpiy. 

Are these Latin fragments a translation 
", rlntarch, or the original from which 
.,j "arch translated ? The resemblance to 
1 starch is too close to admit of the hypothesis 
1 , Jt “ being derived from the same source 
•Litpendently; yet with sufficient distinct- 
■ jf s to make the question of priority an 
; - '-resting problem. Nissen thinks we 
p 3Te “ ePe the genuine remains of an early 
‘■'man biography, perhaps the work of 
a 0 s friend Munatius, whom Plutarch 
times mentions as one of the sources 
* mh he had used for his own Life of Cato. 
t e condensation and force of the Latin frag- 
” I compared with the lengthy and weak 
■' c ' °‘Plutarch’s narrative is, he conceives, 
ji of the priority of the former; this 
, 1 traces * n several technical instances, and 
M more to his purpose) by marking with 


spaced print those parts of Plutarch which 
expand or particularise the Latiu version. 
A stronger argument is that which Nissen 
draws from the language. The Latin of this 
fragment is idiomatic; it might even bo 
called good, were it not for some late-Latin 
words, Writ are for irritum facere, found in 
the Theodosian Code, extunc fores eo tempore , 
erubere for erubescere, subsurdaster = vttokw- 
yi'iripoi;, zebus seemingly = rruBoc, a word also 
found in Vitruvius ; and some grammatical 
uses, especially of ipse, is, sui, which, though 
defensible, could certainly not be paralleled 
for the frequency with which they recur in 
any other extant writer of the time of Cato. 
Recently, indeed, a writer in the Hermes, 
x. 251 sqq., mainly on the strength of the 
first five words of the fragment et halos in. 
spicere purpurea veste, has damned the whole 
as a translation executed by an ignoramus 
with very little command of Latin. Surely 
a somewhat hasty conclusion ! Even grant¬ 
ing that ludos inspicere for ludos speetare is 
rare, he would be a very rash critic who 
pronounced that it could not have been so 
used by a correct writer ; while such passages 
as that in Terence’s Eunuchus, Prol. 20, 
Menaudri Eunuchmn postquam aediles eme- 
runt Perfecit sibi ut inspiciundi esset copia, 
where it seems to mean witnessing a play at 
a rehearsal, would perhaps be enough to 
justify it in a writer confessedly unusual in 
his diction. But when M. Seeek triumphantly 
protests against the omission of a preposition, 
in or cum, before purpurea veste, philology, 
amazed at the audacity of the statement, is 
obliged reluctantly to doubt the competence 
of this arch-critic; and in self-defence refers 
him to M. Driiger’s excellent Histnrische Syn¬ 
tax der Latcinischen Sprache, p. 408, where a 
large number of instances of tbo preposition 
omitted before words expressing dress is 
collected from writers of every period of 
Latin literature. After this it will not sur¬ 
prise anyone that M. Seeck is dissatisfied 
with purpurea veste as inaccurate, and de¬ 
mands either toga purpurea or toga picta or 
praetextatum ; overlooking, what of course 
makes against his theory, that this want of 
precision, though culpable if tho work is a 
translation, can be no proof at all that it is a 
translation, much less that the translator 
was a blunderer who did not understand his 
original. 

The following is a fair specimen of the 
work: the corresponding passage of Plu¬ 
tarch is printed opposite :— 

Plut. Cat. 41 fin. 

Nuc solum ad Domitium Kal ptyrot Kail \6yos 
hie peruenit sormo, sed ^xtypriStaTovtrwtppoyovyros 
accedebat bonos; non esse (rt rrjs rr6\tus ptpovs, its 
neglegendasCrussietPom- ov rttpLoirreoy, eh rav-rb 
pei opes in umira colli- rrjs K parraov sail Ylopnrjtov 
gntas, tamcn disiungen- Svybpews trvyf\0otitnjs, nap- 
dum alterum ab altero; rairaaty intipoyKov Kal 
foro enim grauem et in- 0apt7ay -iv apxhr ytvo- 
tolerabilom eorum poten- pivvv, i\\’ atpaiperiov 
tiam si una consoles aurijs rbv frepoy. Kal 
furent. Fauel>ant igitur trvylcrravro ltpbs rbr Aopl- 
omnes Domitio eonfirma- nav napoppwvTfs ko! rrapa- 
bantque ostendentes mul- Bapivvovrcs hvrtxap&avt- 
tos ex iis qui mclu silo- irOar rroWovs yip abrp 
rent in comitiis uni suf- Kal raiv rrmrruvrtav Sib 
fragaturos sibi: haec cum Sio j iv rats ipt/spots inrbp^ety. 
Pompei familiares ue- toDto Si) Stltravres oi rrrpl 
rorontur, insidias tondunt. t by Hoprrf)'£ov {xpctcrav ivi- 
Cum is prima luco in Spar r$ Aoptrlcp Kara - 
campnm cum funalibns fSalvom Spdptoy inch Xap- 
descenderet, uno ex suis rcbSuv th rb irtblov. ko! 


qui praocedebant inter- vpuros ply S vpotpalvuv 
fecto, multis insuper uul- eVtarav t <p Aoptrltp n\ri- 
neratis, omnes in fugam yeU Kal irtawr airiOavf 
uertunt praetor Domitium pera bt tovtok ffbrj ko! 
ct Catoncm. N am Cato Do- ruv SlWvv srvrrnpwtrKo - 
mitium retinebat ipsum- pivaiv tyivtro <puyr 
quo cohortatus est doe- KaTwroj ko! Aopirtov. Ka- 
uitque resisU'udum esse t« t^e yap a troy 6 Kdruv, 
pro libertatc patriae ad- Kainep aurbs eh rbv fipa - 
Uorsus tyrannos quamdi u x's Qva rerpupiros, Kal ir ape- 
spiritus supererit : qui KfXfuero peruv Kal pt ) 
quemadmoduui magistratu irpoKnretp, ecus iptcv&wr i, 
itsuri ossont, iam extune rbv inrep tt/v evBtplas 
patefaeiunt per tanta see- aywya ir. bs robs repay- 
lera Itomam territantes. nous, oi riya rpinoy xpt]- 
Haec dicebat Cato uir trovrai rrj apxfi SrjXouat Sib 
brachium saucius. tvXikovtiov abiK-pparuy hr' 

auTTjv 0aSiCoyr«s. 

Three points seem noticeable in this. 
(1) If tho Latin is translated from the 
Greek, tho translation is a tolerably free 
one. It is such a version as a Roman might 
have made, who wished to give an idiomatic 
tinge to tho narrative of Plutarch. It is 
not like the fifteenth century translations of 
Plutarch’s lives, a fortiori could not be 
mediaeval; it looks like the Latin of a man 
who wrote while Latin was still the lan¬ 
guage of history. (2) There are in it ex¬ 
pressions which we can scarcely believe to 
be translated, e.g., accedebat bonos compared 
with Plutarch’s \6yoc i\<i>pee ciii rov aouppo- 
vovyrot in rtjc voXeais pipovc. Every one 
familiar with Cicero’s letters will recognise 
this use of boni as the opposite of the parti¬ 
sans of Caesar Pompeius and Crassus, the 
moderates; again, compare opes in unum 
colligatas with etc rai/ro n'/c Cvvapeug 
aurekbovaric, the more special with the more 
general expression; on tho other hand, uno 
ex suis qui praocedebant (? praecedcbat) inter- 
fecto, against 6 Trpotpaivwr, where Plutarch 
specifies, as he has done in two other ac¬ 
counts of the same event, Crassus 15, rov 
at’i)(ovTa to <pwc repo avrov ; Pompeius 52, rov 
■Kpagyovfierov \v\yo<fidpov ; lastly, as Nissen 
has well observed, the emphatic per tanta 
scelera Bomam territantes with the common¬ 
place Sta TTiXiKovrtor dciKgpartov err' avrt)v 
flail tcovreq. (3) The points where the 
Latinity of the fragment might bo questioned 
as strange or ungrammatical— uni suffra- 
gaturos sibi, supererit, extunc, uir bracliium 
saucius —cannot be thought to determine 
much. Supererit, which others read supersit 
(see Nissen’s note), may he paralleled by 
many similar passages : sibi is harsh, but 
intelligible, and by no means without pre¬ 
cedent : uir brachium saucius is a mannerism 
which recurs, fr. II. 50, uir qui cum diu antea 
mortem sibi afferre decreuisset ingentes tamcn 
labores . . . suscipiebat, and would, as Nissen 
observes, be quite in keeping with the lan¬ 
guage of a Stoic ; even cxtunc, undeniably a 
word which jars on the ears of most readers 
of Cicero, is only slightly more harsh as a 
compound than the inibi of Plautus and 
Cicero, the insimnl of Floras and Statius, the 
transcontra of Vitruvius, the a pone, ab 
olim, de intus, &c., of Apuleius. 

It is not to be denied, however, that there 
is one passage (only one, we think) which 
wears a look of mistranslation. It is one of 


those mentioned by M. Seeck. Plutarch, 
c. 42, speaking of the rejection of Cato from 
the praetorship, writes, vjt’ alcove rwv rroXKwy 
iv ctti’u rroWp nOepivtav arroSooBcu Kdruiva 
ra<c rpi'itfrotc, ov caAaic el\e rrplatrOai rij rroXei 
arparqydv. This is translated erubentibus 
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cunctis mffragiumnon reddere Gatuni praeturam 
potenti, qui uel pretio comparandus forct ad 
cum magistratuni gerendum. Plutarch ob¬ 
viously meant to oppose selling votes («7ro- 
ruodai) to buying them; and if the writer of 
the Latin account was translating him, he 
certainly was guilty of a very gross blunder. 
Yet even here the other view is possible; 
for if Plutarch had the Latin before him, he 
would naturally avail himself of an antithesis 
which it suggested; and it would be as 
uncritical to pronounce this inconceivable 
as it would be dangerous, in view of the 
other possibility, to accept the Latin frag¬ 
ment as an original. R. Ellis. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

GEOLOGY. 

American palaeontologists are in possession of 
facts showing that animals which fulfilled the 
functions of the existing Carnivora were abundant 
in North America during the Eocene period. 
Remains of more than a dozen species, ranging 
from the size of a weasel to that of a jaguar, have 
been found in the Wahsatch beds of New Mexico. 
To determine the systematic position of some of 
these fossils is a point of much scientific interest. 
Dr. Cope’s recent studies have satisfied him that 
several genera of the Eocene flesh-eaters cannot be 
fairly included in the order Carnivora; their charac¬ 
teristics point, indeed, either to the Marsupialia or 
to the Insectivora, but the balance of evidence 
tends in the latter direction. To receive these fossils 
Dr. Cope proposes to form a new group, which 
may be regarded as a sub-order of the Insectivora, 
and which he designates as the Creodonta. Pro¬ 
bably Marsh’s new order Tillodontia may form a 
parallel group; the Creodonta thus correspond¬ 
ing in the Insectivora to the Sarcophaga in 
the Marsupialia, while the Tillodontia would 
answer to the marsupial Rhizophaga. For the 
technical characteristics by which the Creodonta 
are distinguished, reference must be made to the 
original paper in the Proceedings of the Phila¬ 
delphia Academy of Natural Sciences; but it may 
be nere remarked that, in general appearance, the 
Creodonta differed from the Carnivora in the small 
relative size of the limbs, especially as compared 
with that of the head ; the feet were probably plan¬ 
tigrade, and the posterior feet capable of some 
amount of rotation. The new group Creodonta 
will include the genera Ambloctonus, Stypolophus, 
Oxyaena, and Didymictis. 

An interesting paper on “ The Relation of' 
Man to the Tertiary Mammalia” has been con¬ 
tributed to the Penn Monthly by Dr. Cope. 
Explorations in the Western Territories are con¬ 
stantly adding to the series of mammalian remains 
from the tertiary deposits, and a full description 
of the fossils will appear in the forthcoming quarto 
Reports. Meantime, the present essay offers a 
popular description of some of the forms, in so 
far as they bear upon the doctrine of evolution. 
Many of these Eocene forms exhibit a generalised 
type of mammalian structure well exemplified in 
Bathmodon, which is one of the oldest’ known 
mammals. Those mammalia which possess five 
and four toes, with a plantigrade tread, and 
with the full number of distinct tarsal and 
carpal bones, are referred by Dr. Cope to a new 
order which he terms Amblypoda. The three 
hoofed orders, represented by the elephant, the 
horse, and the ox, have branched off from this 
primitive type; and the Carnivora and Quad- 
rumana appear to have had a similar origin, while 
the Sirenia are probably derived therefrom by a 
process of degradation. The human species con¬ 
forms in many respects to this primitive type. 
Man is plantigrade, five-toed, with separate carpal 
and tarsal bones, with a short heel and a rather 
flat astragalus; while his teeth exhibit the ori¬ 


ginal quadrilobate molar with but slight modi¬ 
fications. The development of our species has 
lain, according to Dr. Cope, not so much in the 
direction of osteological perfection as in the evo¬ 
lution of the complex human brain. 

In the summer of 1873 a cave known as the 
Kesslerloch, near Thayngen, in Switzerland, was 
accidentally visited during a botanical excursion 
by Herr Conrad Merck, of Schaffhausen. This 
visit stimulated the young naturalist to commence 
excavations in the cave, and the work soon became 
so promising that the Natural History Society of 
Schaffhausen was induced to supply funds for its 
systematic prosecution. The results of this explora¬ 
tion were published last year in the Mittheilungcn 
of the Antiquarian Society of Zurich; and 
Mr. J. E. Lee, well known as the translator 
of Keller's Lake Ihrellings, has deemed them of 
sufficient interest to be presented to the English 
reader. Fully concurring in this estimate of their 
value, we are grateful to Mr. Lee for the pretty 
little volume which has just been published bv 
Messrs. Longmans. The rich fauna of the cave 
includes the reindeer, the cave-lion, the mammoth, 
the woolly-haired rhinoceros, the urus, the glutton, 
and a large number of other species either extinct 
or not living at the present time in the district. 
The bones removed from the cave weigh about 
30 cwt., and include remains of no fewer than 
250 reindeer. More interesting, however, than 
these animal remains are the relics of human 
habitation, which have also been found in great 
abundance. They include about 12,000 flint 
flakes, numerous implements wrought in reindeer 
antlers, and several well-executed engravings on 
bone, horn, and lignite. The incised figures of the 
horse and the reindeer show considerable artistic 
skill. Some drawings of the bear and fox are 
also represented, but from the story of their find, 
honestly told by the translator, we feel justified 
in holding grave doubts as to their autheuticity. 

In some “ Beitriige zur Geognosie Tirols,” pub¬ 
lished in the last number of the Neues Jahrbuch 
fiir Mineralogie, Prof. Pichler proposes several 
new names for Tyrolese rocks. The diorite-por- 
phyry of Toll he distinguishes as Tollite ; the 
quartz and hornblende porphvrite of Viutl is 
termed Vint life-, and the Jurassic augite-por- 
phyry of Ehrwald figures as Ehrwaldite. The 
tendency to separate local varieties of rocks under 
distinctive names is, as a rule, greatly to be re¬ 
prehended, since it merely increases the complexity 
of our petrological nomenclature, already suffi¬ 
ciently complicated to need simplification. 

To the preceding number of the Neues Jahr¬ 
buch Dr. C. VV. Fuchs contributes an acceptable 
addition to our knowledge of Tyrolese geology, in 
the shape of a memoir on the structure of the 
country round Meran. The paper is accompanied 
by an excellent chromo-lithographed map on the 
scale of one 36,000th. 

IIerr Fischer, of Freiburg, has recently pub¬ 
lished a handsome volume on Nephrite and 
Jadeite, in which he not only describes' the 
mineralogical characters of these species, but 
points out their interest to the ethnologist and 
archaeologist. He has also laid before the Berlin 
Anthropological Society a paper on the same 
subject. No true jade has yet been feund in situ 
in Europe, though implements wrought in this 
material are occ isionally found in the Swiss lake- 
dwellings and elsewhere. It becomes, therefore, 
an interesting question to enquire whence the 
supply of this material could have been derived in 
prehistoric times. 

More light has lately been thrown on the much 
vexed question of the age of the lignitic forma¬ 
tions in the western territories of North America 
by the researches of Dr. Hayden, the Director of 
the Survey. During last summer many of the old 
areas were revisited, especially along the eastern 
slope of the Rocky Mountains in Colorado, with 
the view of carefully determining the strati- 
graphical relations of the coal-beds. It appears to 


be well established that the series is continuous 
from the Cretaceous to the Eocene, and thus fur¬ 
nishes an interesting connecting-link between the 
Mesozoic and Cainozoic periods. Dr. Hayden 
proposes to divide the series into three group,-: 
Lower Lignitic, including all the marine deposits 
of true Cretaceous age ; Middle Lignitic, embrac¬ 
ing the deposits of brackish-water origin, which 
aro placed in a “ transition series ”; and, lastlv, 
Upper Lignitic, containing all beds of fresh-water 
formation, and of unquestioned Tertiary age. .V 
continuity may be traced between all these group?; 
the marine forms of life gradually giving place to 
brackish-water species, and these in turn to fresh¬ 
water forms. It should be added that Prof, lx— 
quereux has recently' described some new specie? 
of fossil plants from the lignitic formations and 
from the Dakota beds. Nor should it be forgotten 
that Mr. Jackson, the photographer attached to 
Dr. Hayden's Survey, has been as active as ever, as 
testified by the catalogue of photographs recently 
forwarded to us. 

The last part of the Zeitsehrift der Lent fins 
Geoloyischen Ciesellschaft opens with a paper, 
“ Ueber die Bildung von Dolomit,” by Dr. Hoppe- 
Seyler. The formation of dolomite has always 
been an obscure subject to the chemical geologist, 
and the author has undertaken a large series of 
experiments with the view of explaining the 
genesis of this rock. He finds that dolomite is 
not formed by the prolonged action of water and 
carbonic acid on basalts and other igneous rock- at 
a temperature of 200° 0 . ; and he maintains tbit 
the way in which volcanic eruptions have aesi-ted 
in the formation of dolomite has been simply by 
producing the necessary elevation of temperature, 
and not by furnishing magnesium, the supply ot this 
element required for altering large masses of lime¬ 
stone into dolomite having been yielded by the sea. 


METEOROLOGY. 

Breather Maps in Newspapers. —During the pa-t 
year this system has received a considerate 
(development, for not only have several provincial 
apers commenced to insert the charts regular!'', 
ut also since January 1 the Times has made 
arrangements to bear the cost of a special chart 
for 6 p.m., which is supplied to them by the 
Meteorological Office. This service entails nit 
only extra telegrams, but extra attendance in the 
office; and it is carried out on Sundays as we¬ 
ns week-days. The new charts are very interest¬ 
ing, as partially filling up the gap of twenty-tout 
hours between the ordinary 8 A.5f. charts for suc¬ 
cessive days; but from motives of economy the 
number of stations employed for the 0 P.H. chart 
is limited, so that the information is not. as com¬ 
plete as might be wished. Here then more rnoiwv 
is required. Meanwhile the French have followed 
suit, and two newspapers, the Bien Public and 
the Opinion Nationale, have commenced the issue 
of a chart, while from January 18 the Bull 1 ’'<" 
Internationale lias abandoned the method of htlw- 
graphy—black figures on a blue ground—fo f > u 
daily chart, and has substituted for it a photo- 
typographic process. The chart is photograph™ 
and the impression reproduced by a photographic 
process on a plate of zinc. The etching is accele¬ 
rated by galvanic action, and the whole procos.- u 
completed in about two-and-a-half to three hours. 
die his can then be supplied to newspapers. Ike 
new charts are not nearly' as clear or detailed as 
the old lithographic ones, and an English pap ,r 
would hardly spare the space, 7x6 inches, wuic 
they occupy. However, any steps tending 0 
popularise accurate meteorological knowledge "i 
he welcomed by all. 

The Meteorological Organisation of Russia---^ 
paper by Prof. Wild has just reached us, whir i 
an extract from a Russian review in the Gernw 
language, and is a history and defence ot k 
meteorological organisation of the country, s' 1 ' 
the Central Physical Observatory in P arUfU , 
against,the strictures which appeared u> 
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SxithMMum Report for 1872, from the pen of 
Ilerr Wojeiboff, formerly Meteorological Secretary 
t „ ie Geographical Society of St. Petersburg. 
We can only say that Prof. Wild, as might be 
.gvewd, has a very good account to show of work 
■lo'ne, in the face of many difficulties, among 
w uirh a want of money was not the smallest. 

Tk Human Wind Gauge .—In the Bulletin of 
1 1* Academy of St. Petersburg for November 2, 
M Wild gives a brief account of this instru¬ 
ct, which has already been noticed in the 
Af innir for December 4. 

Meteorology of Denmark .—Captain Hoffmeyer 
ht- issued his Aarbog for 1874 in a totally new 
tat. a large folio, so as to admit of the publica- 
tiua of the detailed observations from the stations 
selected to take part in the scheme of international 
c-operation proposed by the Permanent Com¬ 
mittee of the Vienna Congress. The report is 
divided into two sections: I. The Kingdom; 
II. The Colonies. One important principle is 
recognised in the oiganisation—that all stations 
(snoot be expected to yield satisfactory results for 
til the phenomena to lie recorded, and so we have 
three charts exhibiting the stations for general 
bemtions, for rain, and for wind, respectively. 
Tin' frill observations are printed for eight stations 
in Itenmsrk, and less comprehensive tables, chieHy 
f ■ rain and temperature, for twenty-five others, 
while, for Yamdrup, we have results for tempera- 
fire. Ac., for two-hourly observations. Part I. 
concludes with tables for rain and wind. Part II. 
rices such information as is available for six 
stations in the Faroes, four in Greenland, and four 
in Iceland. 

Meteorology of Norte ay. —The official almanac 
fit Norway contains, for thirty stations over the 
f entry, the following statistics furnished by the 
Meteorological Institute. The mean temperature 
ft the months and the year; the coldest and 
wisest day; the annual amplitude of tempera¬ 
ture ; and the number of days of frost. The latter 
yories from 204 at Nyborg, in Finmark, to 0 at 
su tamale stations distributed along the west 
cctt.it When will our official statistical reports 
O'HSua such a table ? 

Ipiirltriiul in Sweden .—In the Report of the 
tre ciety of Science of Upsala, for November 0, 
lvi,Prof. Hildebraudson has given an account 
J 1 a tornado which took place at Ilallsberg, in the 
wuince of Xerike, on August 18 last. The phe- 
n menon does not present much novelty when 
compared with other similar occurrences. The 
'Mye done was considerable in the wav of 
Instruction of trees and houses, and the diejecta 
■mibra were carried in an E.N.E. direction, in 
me cases for miles. The trees were all blown 

* «ti towards the central line of the path of the 
•term. The action was evidently due to a power- 
!: *1 aspiration of the air towards the centre, and as 

accessary consequence, an ascending current in 
,J| - middle of the tornado. The rotation was 
’"t ' -Tade, i.c.jin the direction opposite to that of 
y- bund; of a watch. The clouds were observed 
V drill quietly over the scene of destruction, 
vmwinjf the limited vertical extension of the dis¬ 
trainee. 

^-athe r j,, th e United States .—In Sillinmn's 
" 'n'/ for January. Prof. Loomis hns published 
“ : '.""rth paper of the results of his examination 
'! t1e s igual Office weather maps. In this he con- 
: IE| iw his enquiry into the motion of areas of 
•'.fin barometer (Academy, October 2), and shows 
J. } w bile the average track of storms in the 
iiited States is 0° north of east, the areas of high 
[returns advance to a point several degrees south 
j. tMt - an d travel less rapidly than the former. 

* next deals with monthly minima of tempera- 
jiie, and, as he shows, by a comparison with 
1K| itsk, that these coincide with excess of baro- 
tetnc&l pressure, he concludes that, as the air 
1 ’s out, from guch reasons there must be a 
.'^ ent °J from the upper regions of the atmo- 
■ cre during periods of unusual cold. The 


investigation of the thermometric, hygrometric, 
and barometric windroses from New Haven shows 
that the points of highest pressure and greatest 
cold and drvness do not nearly coincide. In 
winter the highest pressure comes with a wind 

from N.E.while in summer the highest 

pressure comes with an E. wind, both which 
directions are distant more than !>0° from the 
coldest quarter of the horizon. lie concludes 
with a comparison of storm-paths in America and 
Europe, and shows that these are ruled by the 
position of the lino of average greatest mean 
ressure, which he shows on a chart. This line 
as a more northerly position in Europe than in 
America. In tracing storms across the Atlantic 
Professor Loomis is far more guarded in his ex¬ 
pressions than his countryman, Professor I>. 
Draper (Academy, Dec. 4), and says that “we 
can seldom identify a storm in its course entirely 
across the Atlantic.’’ In this ho coincides with 
the opinion of most European meteorologists. 

Electrical Rain-gauge. —In La Nature for the 
8th ult. a new rain-gauge is deacrilied, which is 
the invention of M. llerve Mangon, and is in 
action at his observatory at S ,c Mavie-du-Mont. 
The rain is caught in a funnel and conveyed to a 
cylinder, in which there is a float moving between 
guides. This float is connected with a pencil, 
which marks its height by a continuous line. The 
time is marked bv an electro-magnet, which is set 
in action at regular intervals by a clock. The 
record is taken on a paper stretched between two 
cylinders, also moved by the clock, and the scale 
is so chosen as to enable the same paper to take a 
rainfall of 1 metre for a year, which suffices for 
most of France. 

The Barometer and the Real Pressure of the Air. 
—Mr. R. Tennent's paper on the relation be¬ 
tween the above, and also on the causes of the 
usual easterly motion of storms, which was read 
before the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and 
noticed in the Academy of August 7, has 
now been printed in full. The main point 
in the paper is the fact that as in the “ spray- 
producer,” so in nature, a rapid horizontal motion 
of the air must produce a reduction of barometri¬ 
cal pressure at the earth’s surface.*. Accordingly, 
when there is wind the columns of atmospherical 
pressure must be inclined to the vertical. The sup¬ 
ply ot'air to a region of defective pressure must be 
either in a horizontal or in a vertical direction. 
In the case of a cyclonic storm, the supply 
to the front is of the former, and to the rear 
of the latter type. On the eastern side, there¬ 
fore, the equatorial winds yield a less full sup¬ 
ply than is demanded, and so the central area 
of depression itself moves forward to obtain what 
it requires. Hence the easterly motion of the 
storm. The more rapid motion of upper currents 
causes an upward draught, or a lifting of the air 
at the surface, which is most marked in front of 
the storm, and therefore causes the barometer in 
that region to fall more than it would were the 
air still. Mr. Tennent therefore suggests the 
drawing of isorhoics, to represent lines of equal 
inflow, instead of isobars; but he does not show 
how to draw them. He concludes by pointing 
out the three possible types of barometrical charts. 
1. To show real pressure, the ordinary weather 
maps which ignore the dynamical element, and 
so cannot actually represent real pressure. 2. To 
show dynamical pressure ; these will indicate ap¬ 
proximately the spots where the real pressures 
exist. 8. To show isorhoics as explained above. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
British Archaeological Association. —( Wednesday, 
January 19.) 

H. S. Coming, F.S.A., Scot. V.P., in the Chair. Dr. 
Kendrick exhibited a singular object of white earthen¬ 
ware, apparently a portion of an old dessert service 
of Staffordshire ware; the uses to which it should be 

* This point has also been urged by Mr. A. Tylor, 
F.G.S., in several recent papers. 


applied could not, however, bo satisfactorily deter¬ 
mined. Mr. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., Honorary Secre¬ 
tary, exhibited a collection of fragments of stone 
tracery from a shrine or Teredos, probably of the 
altar of the B. V. Mary at Barking Abbey, together 
witli portions of Roman flue-tiles, pottery of Roman 
and Mediaeval character, tokens, a key, brooch, pine, 
an ear-pick, and other objects from the site of tho 
Abbey, and read an account of tho recent excavations 
on the sito of the Lady Chapel. Mr. C. Brent, F.S.A., 
exhibited a waxen east of a china bottle with medal¬ 
lion portrait of l’rincc Frederick, in tho possession of 
Mr. Uateomb, of Plymouth. Mr. Cuming read a 
paper on clogs and pattens, and exhibited a very 
choice collection of Mediaeval specimens in illustra¬ 
tion of his remarks. Mr. do Grey Birch, F.R.S.L., 
Honorary Secretary, read tho following papers:—1. 
“ Legends upon Pre-Reformation Bells in Somerset¬ 
shire,” by the Rov. Prebendary H. M. Scarth. 2. 
“ Notes on tho Abbeys of Wiuchcombe. Hayles, and 
Hales Owen,” by tho Rev. Precentor M. S. C. Walcott; 
and 3. “Notes on an antique silver signet ring found 
at Evesham,” by Mr. H. S. Cuming. The ring was 
discovered in 1817. and is now in the possession of 
Mr. G. Eades of Evesham ; in the bezel is set an 
intaglio of Roman character, bearing a sphinx sejant, 
and in the foreground a human skeleton. The 
Mediaeval Norman legend on the setting reads li 
cocathix. It has been conjectured with good reason 
that the ring may have belonged to the Abbot, or 
some other Monastic officer of tho Abbey in the thir¬ 
teenth century. 


Royal Historical and Archaeological Associa¬ 
tion of Ireland.— {Wednesday, January 19.) 

At a meeting held at Butler House, Kilkenny, tho 
report of the Committoe for 1875 was read. The 
progress of tho Association has boon, on the whole, 
satisfactory, but it has sustained a great loss by tho 
death of John G. A. Prim, Esq., one of the Founding 
Fellows under tho Queen's letter, who had filled tho 
office of honorary secretary conjointly with the Rev. 
J. Graves since the formation of tho Society in 1849. 


Anthropological Institute. —( Tuesday, January 25.) 
Colonel A. Lank Fox. President, in the Chair.— 
Annual meeting.—The report of the Council for 1875 
having been read, a resolution was passed, declaring 
it to be inexpedient to dispense with tho services of a 
paid secretary. Tho following were elected to serve 
as officers and Council for 1876:—President: Col. A. 
Lane Fox. F.S.A. Vice-Presidents: Prof. Geo. Busk, 
F.R.S. ; John Evans, Esq., E.R.S. ; A. W. Franks, 
Esq., M.A., F.R.S.; Francis Galton, Esq., F.R.S. ; 
Geo. Harris, Esq., F.S.A.; E. Burnet Tylor, Esq., 
F.R.S. Directors: E. W. Brabrook, Esq., F.S.A.; 
Capt. Harold Dillon. Treasurer: J. Park Harrison, 
E-q. Council : J. Beddoe, Esq, M.D., F.R.S.; W. 
Blackmoro, Esq. : Sir Gpo. Campbell, K.C.S.I.; Hyde 
Clarke, Esq.; J. Barnard Davis, Esq., M.D., F.R.S.; 
W. Boyd Dawkins, Esq., F.R.S.; Robert Dunn, Esq., 
F.R.C.S.; David Forbes, Esq., F.R.S.; Chas. Harri¬ 
son, Esq., F.R.S.L.; H. II. Howorth, Esq. ; Prof. T. 
McK. Hughes, F.G.S. ; Prof. Huxley, F.li.S.; A. L. 
Lewis, Esq.; Sir J.ohn Lubbock, Bart., F.R.S.; 
F. G. H. Price. Esq., E.R.G.S. ; J. E. Rice, Esq., 
F.S.A. ; Prof. Rolleston, M.D., F.R.S.; C. R. Des 
Ruffieres. Esq., F.R.S.L.; Lord Arthur Russell, M.P. ; 
M. J. Wulhouse, Esq. 


Royal Society. — {Thursday, January 27.) 

Dn. Hooker, C.B., President, in the Chair. The 
following papers were read :—1. “On the Variations 
of tho Daily Mean Horizontal Force of the Earth's 
Magnetism produced by the Sun's Rotation and the 
Moon's Synodical and Tropical Revolution,” by J. A. 
Brown ; 2. “Results of the Monthly Observations of 
Magnetic Dip, Horizontal Force, and Declination 
made at the Kew Observatory from April, I860, to 
March, 1875, inclusive, by the Kew Committee ; ” 

3. “Contributions to the Minute Auatomy of tho 
Thyroid Gland of the Dog,” by Dr. E. C. Baber; 

4 . “Minute Anatomy of the Alimentary Canal,” by 

H. Watney. _ 


Society of Antiquaries. — {Thursday, January 27.) 
A paper was read by the Rev. H. T. Armfield upon 
some ancient paintings on the roof of the choir of 
Salisbury Cathedral—of which tracings were exhi- 
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bited, made by Messrs. Claxton and Bell during tlie 
restoration of the Cathedral. These paintings were 
executed during die lattor part of the thirteenth 
century, and consist of two groups of figures, one 
sacred and the ether secular, with a central composi¬ 
tion between them. The first group, that nearer the 
west end of the church, consists of medallions of 
prophets and psalmists, surrounded by angels carry¬ 
ing inscribed scrolls. Then comes the central figure, 
at the crossing of the smaller transept, which repre¬ 
sents Christ in glory attended by evangelists and 
apostles. Bevoncl this is a series of representations of 
the months similar to-tlio.se carved on the capitals of the 
choir at Carlisle, to which Mr. Fowler called the atten¬ 
tion of the Cumberland and Westmoreland Antiqua¬ 
rian Society at their meeting in December last. These 
paintings were nearly obliterated in the last century 
by a layer of buff-coloured wash, which, however, 
was slightly transparent, so that the designs could he 
dimly made out through it. An attempt was made to 
remove this covering, but it was found impossible to 
do so without removing the paint at the same time, 
and it has been therefore determined to repaint the 
roof, adhering as far as can be done to the original 
designs. Mr. Armfield then endeavoured to prove 
that the high altar during the Middle Ages must 
have stood exactly under tho figure of Christ. Sir 
Gilbert Scott was of opinion that tho altar was about 
one bay and a half further to the oast, and that the 
vail hung nearly at the Bpot where Mr. Armfield 
would placo the altar, and where a winch and books 
have been found, which probably were used for raising 
and letting fall the vail. Mr. Armfield, however, 
thoilght these might be intended for suspending a 
lamp or for some other purpose. The position advo¬ 
cated by Mr. Armfield seemed also hardly to afford 
space for tho prbpcr performance of the ritual, and to 
he too near the doors of the presbytery. The Rev. 
Mackenzie Walcott added a few remarks in support of 
Sir Gilbert Scott's view, and in explanation of the 
symbolism of the paintings. 


Royal Institution.— (Friday, January 28 .) 

The theatre of the Royal Institution was crowded to 
its utmost capacity to hear Professor Huxley discuss 
the “Border Territory between tho Animal and 
Vegetable Kingdoms.” Professor Huxley has the 
happy art of expounding with perfect clarity of both 
language and thought; and while an audience of 
intelligent persons can always listen to the pellucid 
flow of words with perfect ease and apprehension, 
there are always things to be thought about for those 
who look a little deeper than the brilliant surfaco. 

While the experiments were in progress which 
formed the subject of Professor Tyndall's lecture on 
the Friday before, Professor Huxley was called in to 
express an opinion upon the nature of a minute 
motile organism, about rr^ of an inch in diameter, 
and therefore about as large as a human red blood- 
corpuscle. Whether this was to lie called a plant or 
a vegetable Professor Huxley was uncertain when he 
first made its acquaintance, and he remained un¬ 
certain still. The object of the lecture then was to 
justify the grounds of his dubiety. 

Cuvier pointed out a number of distinctions between 
animals and plants, which were perfectly valid as far as 
they went. They are not. however, applicable now in 
tho light of our vastly greater knowledge, especially 
of microscopic organisms. The lecturer stated tho 
caso for tho animal and vegetable kingdoms as it now 
stands with great clearness. We quote the summing 
up from an abstract which appeared in the Daily 
JVtra, and which has a neatness in its condensation 
which suggests something more than the notes of one 
who merely hoard the locture. 

“ Tho definition of an animal based on its posses¬ 
sion of an alimentary cavity or internal pocket has 
broken down. With the advance of microscopic 
anatomy tho universality of the fact itself has ceased 
to be predicable. Many animals of even complex 
structure, which live parasitically within others, are 
wholly devoid of an alimentary cavity. Their food 
is provided for them, not only ready cooked, but 
ready digested, and the alimentary canal, become 
superfluous, has disappeared. Again, the males of 
most Rotifers have no digestive apparatus, and are to 
be reckoned among the few realisations of the Byronic 
ideal of a lover. Finally, amidst tho lowest forms of 
animal life the speck of gelatinous protoplasm which 
constitutes the whole body has no permanent digestive 


cavity or mouth, but takes in its food anywhere, 
and digests, so to speak, all over its body. Yet, 
although Cuvier's leading diagnosis of the animal 
from tho plant will not stand a strict test, it remains 
one of the most constant of the distinctive characters 
of beings, inasmuch as. if for the possession of an 
alimentary cavity be substituted tho power of taking 
solid nutriment into the body and there digesting it, 
the definition so changed will cover all animals, 
except certain parasites and the few and exceptional 
cases of non-parasitie animals which do not feed 
at all. On the other hand the definition thus 
amended will exclude all ordinary vegetable or¬ 
ganisms. For the erroneous conception of the 
chemical differences aud resemblances between 
the constituents of animal and vegetable or¬ 
ganisms Cuvier is not responsible, as his views 
coincided with those of contemporary chemists. It 
is now known that nitrogen is as essential a consti¬ 
tuent of vegetable as of animal living matter, ami 
that the latter is, chemically speaking, just as compli¬ 
cated as the former. . Starchy substances, cellulose 
and sugar, once supposed to be exclusively confined to 
plants, are now known to be regular and normal 
products of animals. Amylaceous and saccharine 
substances are largely manufactured, even by the 
highest animals : cellulose is widespread as a consti¬ 
tuent of tho skeletons of the lower animals; and it is 
probable that amyloid substances are universally 
present in the animal organism, though not in the 
precise form of starch. Moreover, although it 
remains true that there is an inverse relation 
between the green plant in the sunshine and the 
animal, in so far as under these circumstances the 
green plant decomposes carbonic acid and exhales 
oxygen, while the animal absorbs oxygen and exhales 
carbonic acid, yet the exact investigations of modern 
chemists havo demonstrated the fallacy of drawing 
any general distinction between animals and vege¬ 
tables on this ground. In fact the difference vanishes 
with the sunshine, even in the ease of the green 
plant, which in the dark absorbs oxygen and gives 
out carbonic acid, like any animal; while those plants, 
such as the fungi, which contain no chlorophyll, and 
are not green, are always, so far aB respiration is 
concerned, in the exact position of animals. They 
absorb oxygen and give out carbonic acid.” 

With respect to the nervous system as adistinctive 
character of animals Professor Huxley could only 
remark that tho behaviour of the Venus’s Fly Trap 
could be distinguished in no way from those acts of 
contraction known as ‘reflex.’ And as our notion 
of a nerve was becoming vastly generalised, so that 
it meant now nothing more then a filament of proto¬ 
plasm capable of transmitting an impulse, there 
was no reason why such structures should not be 
found in plants. Professor Huxley would, however, 
no'doubt admit that there is very little evidence in 
favour of a continuity of protoplasm from cell to cell 
in their ordinary tissues. In tho peculiar structures 
known as sieve-cells, the protoplasm of two adjoining 
cells communicates through perforations in the inter¬ 
vening partition or • sieve.’ But this arrangement 
appears only to subserve tho distribution of nutrient 
matter, and is not found in the parts of plants which 
exhibit mobility. 

Tho upshot of the matter was that the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms converged to a common starting 
point, in which their characteristic differences were 
merged. It was a grievous error to suppose that this 
statement gave any support to tho notion maintained 
by Dr. Gros and others, that members of either 
series could put on forms belonging to the other. 
Once their path wasjehoson they stuck to it with per¬ 
fect definiteness. 

“ Keen and patient research induces the belief 
that such an insondble series of gradations leads to 
the monad that it is impossible to say at any stago of 
the progress—Here the line between the animal and 
the plant must be drawn. It is therefore a fair and 
probablo speculation, though only a speculation, that 
as there are some plants which can manufacture 
protein out of such apparently intractable matters as 
carbonic acid, water, nitrate of ammonia, and metallic 
salts, while others need to be supplied with their 
carbon and nitrogen in the somewhat less raw form 
of tartrate of ammonia and allied compounds, so 
there may be yet others, as is possibly the case with 
the true parasitic plants, which can only manage to 
put together materials still better prepared, still more 
nearly approximating to protein, until such organisms 


are arrived at which arc as much animal as wegetabl* 
in structure, but are animal in their dependent oa 
other organisms for their food. The singular cir¬ 
cumstance observed bv Meyer that the toruh of 
yeast, though an indubitable plant, still flourishes 
roost vigorously when supplied with the corapla 
nitrogenous substance, pepsin; the probabilitythu* 
the potato disease is nourished directly by the proto.' 
plasm of the potato plant; and *the wonderful f«rti- 
which havo recently been brought to light respecting 
insectivorous plants, all favour this view; aud tend 
to the conclusion that the difference between animal 
and plant is one of degree rather than of kind, and 
that the problem whether in a given case an organ -a 
is an amtnal or a plant may ho essentially in¬ 
soluble." 


FINE ART. 


TriK DUDLEY GALLERY. 

Few less remarkable exhibitions can have been 
held in this gallery than the one which opened to 
the public on January 31—being the twelfth in the 
series of water-colour gatherings. Not that it ii 
exactly a bad exhibition, the general level being 
competent and even skilful enough: hut there is 
next to nothing which can detain one for three* 
four minutes’ examination, or which can be prized 
afterwards as a defined reminiscence. On tho spot 
we noted down twenty-six exhibitors of figure 
pieces, forty-eight of landscape, four of anirnsl- 
subjects, and five of floral work: eighty-tbne in 
all. The total of contributors is 350, and of con¬ 
tributions 502: “ aims for oblivion ” dispensed with 
ungrudging hands. 

Mr. l’ovnter’s Michelanyelo, Desiyn for decora¬ 
tion of Lecture-theatre, South Kensington, claims 
the first attention. The mighty master, at the 
age of about sixty, is represented settled in a wall- 
seat of white marble and of central-renaissance 
design, forming a somewhat elaborate architec¬ 
tural detail and framework. A reduced model of 
the antique Torso is beside him; his right hand 
holds a notebook and pen : his left lies lax along 
a ledge of the scat, with less demonstration of 
power than might have seemed apposite for 
representative or senti-synibolic figure of so pas¬ 
sant a man. Behind comes an inscription of the 
well-known quatrain, “ Non ha l'nttimo artirta 
alcun concetto,” &c. The flesh is of a sj ui 'v 
tint, in which the draperies also share. This de¬ 
sign, to be a genuine success, ought to be wortig 
at once of Mr. l’oynter and of Michelanpvio- 
Of Mr. Poyuter it is certainly not unworthy— it 
neither exceeds nor falls short of his 
eminent standard. Of Michelangelo it is wurtuy 
in some approximate degree; Englishmen n>u r11 
for instance, not be ashamed to pit it, as a dcsirtt 
against tho figure of Buonarroti which appears t 
Belaroche's llemieyele, and which is not the nuts 
impersonation in that celebrated coruposit 10 ®- 

The scantiness of the collection in any 
matic interest of subject-matter is atteste 
our finding nothing more observable m 
respect titan The Death of Trusty Tomkins i r> 
Scott’s Woodstock), by Mr. F. Dadd; and 1 1 
being unable to speak of this as more 
respectable mediocrity. I Will mud Bequea *• 
Mr. Luxmoore, has nothing dramatic, ou j ( 
somewhat better picture than the foregoing ^ 
represents a large heavy-framed trooper, 
Cromwellian date, signing a deed in presen 
thin win- notary. The character of the paj« 
depends in part upon the very want of c a . 
in the trooper; he is the last man to be ^ M 
with any nice operations or forms ot j l.nmtish 
stands with bluff, vacant, pink face, ana ^ 
left hand set on the table's edge. The sc ^ ^ 
are sufficient in quantity aud in treatin ’ r) ; K 
the whole is a verv fair performance. I? r ta t,- 
Mr. J. C. Moore and Miss Edith Marttnw . 
the lead. Mr. Moore, as usual, addic j ffr . 
to the portrayal of children, with tree 
standing of childlike character, but 
vivacity or plav of expression, wi 

of detail, with bright hat P“ 
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colour, and oyer-thinness of general handling. 
\\> can respect, but can scarcely applaud, the 
walls as a whole, and we get a little tired of so 
much nnifonnity of method. The best example 
is Mad, daughter of Lawrence Harrison, Esq., a 
jir) of about ten, with a characteristic face, a 
crea dress, and an embroidered pinafore. The 
most peculiar point of treatment, however, appears 
in Waiter, Ivor, and Maurice, grandsons of J. 
Imthim Bell , Esq., M.P. ; three isolated figures, 
separated by the flaming, but with a continuous 
background—hardly, we think, a felicitous ex¬ 
pedient. The smallest of the three children has 
about as large a head as either of the two others 
—which we cannot suppose to be entirely correct. 
Miss Martmeau’s portrait of Mrs. John L. Roget, 
id elderly lady with a full face and small hands 
—probably painted too small—is highly creditable, 
etrculed with refined and equal care throughout. 
The Rev. James Martineau, D.D., is less success¬ 
ful ; the head that of a man of talent, but not so 
distinctly intellectual as it should be. Mr. Clif¬ 
fords portraits indicate a certain progression, 
being stronger and darker in tone than heretofore; 
kt on the whole he does not appear to any par¬ 
ticular advantage this year, and The Viscountess 
Cutlereagh is decidedly a failure. A Nautical 
Argument is one of Afr. 0. N. Hemy’s marked 
productions—sturdily, not ponderously, realised: 
tk seafaring confabulators are represented in the 
parlour of an old-fashioned inn. Mr. Clausen is 
Mong the superior contributors; solid and precise, 
ad agreeably national in detail, in his Coming 
out of Church, Vollendain, Zuyder Zee, and Fisher- 
iwxs Cottage, Zuyder Zee. 

We shall finish up with the figure-pictures, 
md with onr first notice of the gallery, by calling 
attention to the following. John Scott, The Lesson, 
a quaint little girl of Charles the First's day, with 
Wr primer: we like this better than 

" How happy could I be with either, 

Were t'other dear charmer away ”— 
which a unimportant in point of expression, but, 
as s tentative essay in colour, somewhat noticeable 
tor the predominance of black in the costume of 
all the three personages. Hennessy, On the Way 
to tit Fete, Normandy, pretty in its brilliant 
tprinf-Uoaaomiug. Ellen G. Hill, The First 
Rromglessm, showing some promise of richness 
ffldofeaee. George McCulloch, The 1'ipe in the 
Market, and Silenus puzzled by Gravitation; two 
imene painted in a dim key of chiaroscuro— 
first representing an elderly porter about to 
teiaee hia labours with an interpolated smoke, the 
wood showing the Grecian toping demigod, 
tottering as usual, and from the usual cause: this 
it a nude subject not to be wholly confounded with 
tk herd, but of rather an objectless kind. Con- 
Kfflce Phillott, “ Tinker, Tailor, Soldier, Sailor," 
' barefoot Scotch country-girl, with a certain 
secluded gracefulness, seated amid heathery 
“ ( lls, testing the childish rhyme with a daisy ; 
riccii(ed with more painstaking than artistic 
Mity. Calderon, 

“ Her eyes 

An with her heart, and that is far away; ” 
f hreek girl beside some architectural ruins, with 
title substance, and not any more of apparent 
ffP’se; a specimen of the album-style of art 
•wh Mr, Calderon was not well advised to paint, 
J™ was iD advised to exhibit. Academicianship 
nse its duties aa well as its rights.” We hope 
Calderon does not mean to take a leaf out of 
“ e fihnsy “ classical ” book which Mr. Leslie 
Persists in fingering. Kate Greenaway, Little 
orb at Play ; seven demure little maids, aged 
to six, some of them in mob-caps, 
® the green before a cottage-door; they 
** bent upon fun, but with visages unconscious of 
There is an amusing infantine simplicity 
this little picture. F. E. Cox, Geese, a girl 
.J™? fb* birds down a grassy slope into a pond, 
done. T. W. Wilson, The Good Old Days, 
The Lady of the Grange —single figures in the 
of last eentury, rather metallic in touch, 


but lighted with more than ordinary skill. 
Wooldridge, Left in the Wood. A certain chaste 
reserve of style marks this work, predisposing one 
to some extent in its favour; it lacks robustness, 
however, and the point of the story is either 
obscure or null. We see a young man (almost as 
much like a woman) in a Dantesque costume, 
pacing the skirts of a wood, and looking at a snake 
which hisses and slinks away. 

W. M. Rossetti. 


ROYAL ACADEMY.—SEVENTH WINTER EXHIBITION 
OF OLD MASTERS. 

(Fifth Notice .) 

By an arrangement which is becoming traditional, 
the pictures of the Venetian and late Italian 
schools are placed in the great gallery of the 
Academy, chiefly on its north wall, and those of 
the more primitive masters of the peninsula in the 
fourth gallery next following. Neither class is as 
strong in this as it has been in former years. Still 
each contains things which prove on acquaintance 
to be of peculiar interest, and these we will next 
consider. 

Nothing is much rarer than to find an example 
of the early religions school of Florence, which, 
beiDg of carriageable size, is also in a good state 
and free from repainting. The panel lent by Mr. 
Street the architect is such a rarity (187). It is 
divided in the familiar triptych form, the form 
customary for dedication upon church altars, and 
chosen, as typical for paintings in general, in the 
subject of the First Fainter as represented by 
sculptors of the school of Giotto in the series of 
reliefs round the base of the Campanile. The side 
compartments are full of small scenes from the 
life of Christ; the middle compartment contains, 
in its upper part, more of such scenes, and below, 
a Virgin on a scale many times larger, with the 
angel of the Annunciation beside her. A certain 
heaviness and commonness in the type of the Virgin, 
and the false proportions of the small-headed 
angel, seem unworthy of Giotto himself, to whom 
the triptych is ascribed; but the small scenes are 
excellent, and touched with that grave sweetness, 
significance, and animation which art was just 
learning how to breathe into her rigid traditional 
conceptions; see particularly the beautiful little sub¬ 
ject of Christ appearing to Magdalen in the garden. 
Whether of Gjotto, or, as one would rather say, of 
his school, we have here a pure and valuable 
fragment of that devotional work into which 
Florence in the first half of the fourteenth 
century poured her noblest self. Mr. Street’s 
other little Florentine panel (169) is in style 
like a leaf from a missal, and has been injured. 
So has the Annnncia/ion placed opposite it, and 
assigned to Fra Angelico (171), as indeed, by 
the traces of rich colour and loving minuteness 
of hand that remain beneath the modern re¬ 
paintings, it seems possible to assign it fairly 
enough. 

The examples of the ripening religious art of 
the fifteenth century are chiefly second-rate or 
injured, though there is interest in Mr. Leighton’s 
Virgin and Child, signed by an obscure “ Michael 
Johannis Bono Venetus,” and in a second Virgin 
and Child, of a North Italian school, lent by Air. 
Sartoris, and in like manner authenticated by the 
signature of one “ Petrus Alamannus civis Ascu- 
lanus ” (193). In the town of Ascoli it was that 
Carlo Crivelli, who of all great masters had an 
imagination the most gnarled and quaint in its 
intensity, wrought between 1470 and 1480 some 
of his finest things; and this Pietro Alamanno, a 
citizen of the place, was his pupil. Pietro follows 
his master in loving to enthrone a Virgin, her robes 
gorgeously patterned with stamped and raised 
gold, upon a throne of rich marbles, with garlands 
and sprays of flowers and fruit. But his coun¬ 
tenances, without being fairer than Crivelli’s, are 
feebler, hia patterns and adornments, without 
being more chastened, are wrought with a less 
commanding hand; his work is dull and heavy. 


Leaving the North and coming to Tuscany, we 
find a Virgin mid Child, of great purity and charm 
both in colour and expression (196), lent by Mr. 
Levland and assigned to Lippo Lippi. Both 
child and mother are in truth of his type, and 
the latter, in the delicate drawing of her drooped 
countenance and gentle eyes, quite worthy of his 
own hand. Two round panels lent by the same 
owner, and hearing the honoured name of Sandro 
Botticelli (190, 197), were formerly in the Barker 
collection. They are not satisfactory. The first of 
the two, with its infant St. Joint fantastically out 
of balance, and its heavy treatment of draperies 
and accessories, can never have been more than 
a third-rate school picture. Both have been 
disfigured by a restorer who thought vulgar pink 
cheeks and blue eyes an improvement to the 
babies of Botticelli. Far more valuable is the 
large round of the Adoration of the Magi (170), 
another contribution of Mr. Ley land’s. The sub¬ 
ject was one in which the fifteenth century 
especially delighted, because of the life, the multi¬ 
tudes, tlie costumes, the strange animals, the seen 
or imagined pomps and curiosities, which they 
could introduce in the procession of the wise men 
from the East. Benozzo Gozzoli’s frescoes in the 
Riccardi palace are the central example of this 
delight; another will be fresh in the minds of our 
readers—I mean the round panel by Lippo Lippi 
or Pesellino which held the central place in this 
room last year. Here is a new and most enter¬ 
taining example. That was a favourite allegorical 
conception which supposed the stall of the ox and 
ass in Bethlehem to have been laid in the ruins 
of a Pagan temple—the new worship to have had 
birth amid the decaying monuments of the old. 
Following it, the Renaissance artist could exhibit 
his knowledge of classical architecture at the same 
time as he enforced the point of doctrine. The 
painter in this case has devised a rich space of 
temple pavement, with slender and lofty marble 
columns and porphyry piers to sustain the broken 
canopy above the Pagan altar. On a pillar stands 
the golden statue of the god, broken off at the waist, 
and upon its pedestal some quaint symbols of 
idolatry—a horned demon with a worshipper kneel¬ 
ing before him, and so on—-are represented in gild¬ 
ing upon black panels. The point of sight is high, 
so that you command the whole area of the temple 
and country. To the left is the sea, and the huge 
black galley in which the mages have come sail¬ 
ing; some of their servants are still unloading 
packages to carry after their masters, who have 
themselves advanced by a winding path to the 
platform steps, where Alary mother sits with her 
child, and begun their obeisances. Further back 
stands Joseph, erect and puzzled, and near him 
two musicians make shepherd music. Many quniut- 
visaged attendants stand about the space, including 
ugly dwarfs and dogs, meant no doubt for presents, 
and a monkey with whom one of the magi is 
busy. The ox and ass crouch modestly out of 
the way. The piece is full of daylight and strong 
in colour, with a tendency to rich reds and blacks 
in the figures. It is all quaint and nonsensical 
in the last degree, and treated with a certain 
helplessness, as well as with that pleased and 
childish extravagance of fancy which, in the 
work of the strong men of this time, is so fasci¬ 
nating. By a very strong man this picture is 
not; certainly not by Filippino Lippi to whom 
it is set down, but by some one of a lower rank— 
I do not venture upon a precise name, but it is 
conceivable that Don Bartollomeo della Gatta 
should have painted it—who had been influenced 
equally by the Florentines and by Luca Signorelli 
of Cortona. Points in which the direct influence 
of the Cortonese is quite unmistakeable are, the 
point of sight commanding a wide area, and the 
manner of scattering the groups upon the area; 
the character of some of the faces, especially that 
of the youthful kneeling mage; the posture and 
draping of several figures that stand erect with 
their weight thrown rather back, and hold their 
drapery so that it falls in great masses about their 
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lower limbs. Let us turn from this entertaining 
specimen of a mixed fifteenth century style in 
which the Signorelli element prevails, to the work 
of Signorelli himself. About the year 1600 he 
was charged, with Pinturicchio and their respective 
pupils, to adorn with subjects in fresco a chamber 
in the house of Pandolfo Petrucci, a great mer¬ 
chant, a criminal politician, an unscrupulous 
patriot, who was just attaining a kind of dynastic 
power in his native city of Siena. Five of these 
frescoes are preserved. Two are in the Academy of 
Siena. Three passed into the hands of Mr. Barker, 
and of these, two were at his death acquired by 
the nation, one, The Meeting of Coriolanus with 
his Wife and Mother, by Mr. Leyland who here 
exhibits it (194). Like others of the series, it is 
scarcely in Signorelli’s highest manner, and seems 
to have been done by pupils from his design, yet 
it is such a work as one has hardly ever the 
chance of seeing out of Italy, and from it, and 
from its fellow in the National Gallery, the stu¬ 
dent may learn at least what Italian fresco paint¬ 
ing of the great time looks like, and what a 
master of design, energy, and action was this. 

But there is one picture in the same room 
which I find more interesting than all the rest, 
even counting the two bright little fragments of 
Baphael’s youthful time, with their early felicities 
of design, their hands and feet so daintily and 
perfectly made out, their figures so easily grouped, 
their gradations of sweet transparent colour, their 
placidity, and religious grace already a little in¬ 
nocently unreal. 

The picture I mean is the group of portraits 
numbered 203. One is struck at first sight with 
the originality of the design. There is a great 
empty space of architecture—the interior of a sky¬ 
lighted marble chamber, one side of which is 
nearly "dark; in the lighter part to the right sit 
several figures, three of them against the wall, and 
another, the most dignified of all, against whose 
knees leans a boy, in a green arm-chair further 
out. Some more figures stand in the doorway of 
a passage across the room; and in the half-dark 
on the left we discern a bearded and black- 
gowned doctor reading at a raised desk; to him 
the others are listening. A stone parapet comes 
near the bottom of the canvas and cuts off the 
composition horizontally; perpendicularly it is 
divided by two columns in strong light, having 
their bases on the same parapet. To our sense of 
boldness and strangeness in the design, comes 
presently the wonder, what Italian of the time 
when this was done (for it is evidently a work of 
the fifteenth century) would have thus attended to 
the gradations of interior light and dark, and 
filled his space with a visible atmosphere in the 
manner, almost, of Rembrandt. Further examina¬ 
tion only increases the puzzle. The painting is full 
of anomalies. Some of the heads—that of the boy 
for example, and that of the farthest figure against 
the wall—are perfectly in the Italian manner of 
the fifteenth century; others, as that of the prin¬ 
cipal figure, are touched with the looseness and 
freedom of a much later time; and similarly, an 
original manner in draperies and embroideries is 
to be detected here and there only. It seems as 
though the picture, painted perhaps wholly in tem¬ 
pera, had sunk into the thick preparation which 
covers the panel, and been subsequently revived 
by a hand accustomed to quite different methods 
from those of the first master. Who that may 
have been we cannot be sure. The inscription 
gives the name of the chief sitter— fedf.rio vs - 
dvx - vrbini - siontis fe[ltri] —whose features for 
the rest are wholly unmistakeable; but not the 
name of the artist. It is very strange that Mr. 
Dennistoun, whose book on the Dukes of Urbino 
remains the most exact and thorough piece of 
work yet done for the history of Italy at the Re¬ 
naissance, and only wants the touch of life, of 
genius, to make it as precious to the general 
reader as it is to the student—it is very strange 
that so scholarly a writer could see in this 
“ interesting but ruined picture ” the work “ ap¬ 


parently of a Venetian master of the sixteenth 
century.” There is nothing Venetian about it, and 
it was assuredly painted from life about the year 
1480. From the hands in which Mr. Dennistoun 
found it thirty years ago in Florence, it presently 
passed into the collection at Windsor Castle. Pro¬ 
bably the conjecture which ascribes it to Melozzo 
da Forli is as safe as any that can be made. Melozzo 
was fond of these exercises in interior perspective; 
he sought effects of chiaroscuro which most of his 
contemporaries did not think of; he was employed 
by Frederic of Urbino, and Giovanni Santi, 
Frederic’s court-painter and rhymester, was his very 
particular friend. However ruined and changed 
the work, we have here a delightful glance into 
the daily life of the noblest Italian of that age. 
It was an age, more than any other, which trained 
up characters; to hold his own, a man had to go 
equipped in such a panoply of gifts and powers as 
the men of no other age have worn. It was 
common to be pre-eminent at once in war, in state¬ 
craft, in business, in bodily prowess, in politeness, 
in learning, in disputation,in magnificence, in taste. 
But what was rare was to deal justly and love 
righteousness; lawlessness, faithlessness, and piti¬ 
lessness were among the recognised arts of life. 
Frederic of Urbino, alone among the princes and 
great men of his time, added to all the other pre¬ 
eminences virtue, and held his own not more by 
those than by steadfast and lifelong loyalty, mercy, 
and temperance. There is no more delightful read¬ 
ing than Vespasiano’s account of the love his people 
bore him, the noble discipline of his house, the 
simple and wise ways of his life. And this picture 
is like a paragraph out of Vespasiano made visible 
to us. A good part of the Duke’s day, he tells us, 
was always spent in listening to Master Lazarus, 
“ a most singular master,” who read out to him 
and his household, in Lent the reading being 
“ something spiritual,” at other seasons ancient 
philosophy or history; at the weighty passages the 
Duke would bid the reader pause, would have him 
repeat or discuss. Here he is, to be known at a 
glance by his full benignant forehead under a red 
velvet cap and by his eagle’s nose, broken long ago 
in a tournament; sitting with an attentive set of 
the head and gaze of the lifted eyes. In his left 
hand this great book-collector holds a volume 
bound in crimson (chermes'i), the style which he 
affected, and which so rejoiced the librarian heart 
of Vespasiano. At his knees stands his young son 
Guidobaldo, who grew up an heir worthy of him. 
On his shoulder is the badge of the English garter, 
to which order he belonged together with the 

S eatest foreign princes—Matthias Corvinus of 
ungary, Charles the Bold of Burgundy, Ferdi¬ 
nand of Naples, and a few more. The order had 
been sent him by Edward TV. (not, of course, by 
Henry VII., as the catalogue has it), and the good 
Duke set great store by it; a number of his letters 
and other documents concerning the investiture 
will be found, collected by the industry of Mr. 
Dennistoun, by such as care to follow the subject 
farther. 

Among the Venetian pictures in the exhibi¬ 
tion, there are none which, like this from the 
Marches, make history live again and tempt us 
among kindly or heroic reminiscences of an age we 
never tire of thinking about; but there are several 
which illustrate well the special glory of Venice, the 
special splendours of the Venetian brush. To end 
our study, next week we will turn to these, and 
along with them, to the works of another school, 
the Dutch, who interest us less by what they 
painted than by how they painted it, little by 
themselves and much by their brushes. 

Sidney Colvin. 


The German papers announce that arrangements 
have been made for decorating the interior of the 
Cathedral at Strassburg with frescoes, and that 
the Works have been entrusted to Steinle, of 
Frankfort, and the Alsatian artist, H. Steinkeil. 
The cost is estimated at 400,000 marks. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES AT OLIMPIA. 

The letter in last week’s Athenaeum signed A. 
contributes some interesting particulars about the 
recent discoveries at Olympia, and especially < 
about the statue of Victory by Paeonios. But the 
writer has fallen into more than one error, which , 
it may be well to point out. First, the dialect of . 
the inscription is certainly not Ionic, but Doric, 
as indeed might be expected from the statement 
of Pausanias, v. 26, 1, which A. quotes, that “ the • 
Messenian Dorians who had received Naupaktos 
from the Athenians, &c.” Secondly, mi m 
aKparripia jrotmv <Vi tov vaov, does not mean, as A. 
translates it, “ having made (designed) the pedi- . 
ments of the temple won," but “ in making the 
akroteria on the temple was the successful com¬ 
petitor.” If A. will turn to the glossary of archi¬ 
tectural terms appended to Penrose's Prineipla of 
Athenian Architecture, he will find that akroteria 
are explained to be “ small pedestals on the 
angles of the roof of a temple, and on the apex of 
the pediment, generally used to support sculpture.’ 

Such akroteria were found by Cockerell in the 
Temple of Zeus Panhellenios in /Egina, Rad may 
be seen on the two pediments of that temple, as 
they are exhibited restored in plaster, in the 
Phigalian room of the British Museum. What 
the akroteria mentioned in the dedication were, 
is clearly shown us by Pausanias, in his descrip¬ 
tion of the Temple of Zeus Olympios, v. 10,2. 

“ At each extremity of the pediment," he says, 

“ is a caldron plated with gold ; and between them, 
in the centre, was a figure of Victory, also plated 
with gold.” If we put together this statement and 
the words of the inscription, I think there can be 
no doubt that Paeonios made the central Victory 
and the ornaments of the angles of the eastern 
pediment, for Pausanias can hardly be speaking of 
the western pediment in this passage. 

It does not of course follow, because P*e- 
onios made the akroteria of the eastern pedi¬ 
ment, that the statement of Pausanias as to his 
making the sculptures in the same pediment is not 
quite as worthy of credit now as it was before the 
discovery of this inscription. 

These pedimental sculptures Pausanias descnha 
as ra ev too - devoir, and, if the inscription had 
meant to refer to them, a similar expression would 
have been used, just as in the survey of the 
Erechtheion, an inscription not many years latd 
than the age of Paeonios, the stones of a pedi¬ 
ment are described as aUraloi \idot. We pun 
from this dedication a new fact about .Paeonios, 
that he worked not only in marble but in bronze, 
as is shown by the epithet «Viypu<ror applied to 
the akroteria. We also learn why Pausanias 
gives two explanations of the motive 
the dedication, rejecting the local tradition 
of his day that the Messenians were aW 
to offend the Lacedaemonians by openly allud¬ 
ing in the inscription to the victory of the 
Athenians at Sphakteria. The expression in the 
inscription is simply anh Tap jroke/itW. P &u f‘ 
nias supposes that by these enemies are meant tie 
Akarnanians and Oeniadae. It was more usual in 
such dedications to name the enemy, as in tn? 
case of the votive helmet of Hiero. The pot‘- f 
the Victory, as described in the Athenaeum, > 5 
not unfrequent in ancient art. In the Bronze 
Room of the British Museum may be seen two 
small figures of Victory of the Roman period, 
both of which are represented just alighting on 
one foot; see also, Olarac, Musie de Sculpture, 
pi. 638, no. 1441. It will be interesting to com¬ 
pare the flying drapery at the back of the t'-'!! 1 '' 

hw Pnonnina xxri + Vl ♦Viof mtianifipprit, tfirflO 01 ' ^ 


Dy Paeonios with that magnificent torso of 
tory from Samothrace in the Louvre, which 1 ^ 
lieve to he of the school, if not from the band 
Skopas, and in which the floating drapery is 3 
tour de force of sculpture in marble. 

When the figures from the eastern Olympia- 
pediment have been arranged in one composition, 
a task which, with the full description by i » u ‘ 
sauias in our hands, will not be difficult, it 
be most interesting to compare this composite 
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with that of the western pediment of the Par¬ 
thenon as drawn by Carrey. In both these com¬ 
petitions the boundaries of the scene where the 
action takes place were marked by the figures of 
two river-gods in the angles. Still more interest¬ 
ing will it be to confront the Olympian river-god 
bv Paeonioe which has been already recovered, 
arid which the Germans believe to be the Kladeos, 
with the Attic river-god in the Parthenon, formerly 
bown as the Eissos, but whom we now consider 
be theKephissos. The writer in the Athenaeum 
ms to adopt the reason given by Pausanias for 
the choice of the subject of the western pediment, 
viz., that because Peirithoos was the son of Jupi- 
te:, and Theseus fourth in descent from Pelops, 
•.herefore the fray between the Lapiths and Cen¬ 
taurs at the marriage of Peirithoos was repre¬ 
sented in this pediment. It seems much more 
probable, as Welcker remarks, that this subject 
was-chosen by the Athenian sculptor Alkamenes, 
through the influence of Pheidias, in order that 
the triumph of the Attic hero Theseus over the 
Centaurs might be celebrated by great sculptors 
in Ulvmpia as it had been in the native land of 
the liero, Pausanias here makes an interesting 
rote as to the merits of Alkamenes, whom he 
i-icribes as having obtained as a sculptor the 
wcod place in the highest qualities of the art, ra 
(nrrpfia rrji <ro<j)ias. The full force of this ex- 
pRsion can be best explained by that pas¬ 
ses in Aristotle in which he describes Pnei- 
dks as pre-eminently the o-orjioc XiOovpyos. 
When we see the statues by Alkamenes from the 
astern pediment we shall be in a better condi¬ 
tion to judge how far the ancients were right in 
-signing him the next place after Pheidias. 
With regard to the inscription which records an 
sward about territory in dispute between the 
Mesenians and Lacedaemonians, it seems very 
probable, as Dr. Hirschfeld has already suggested, 
that the territory in question is that to which 
fjritus refers, Annal. iv. 43. In that case the 
character of the inscription is probably very similar 
to that of the celebrated Priene inscription which, 
through the liberality of the Dilettanti Society, 
is now in the British Museum, and which contains 
the record of a dispute about territory between 
the Sanrians and Prienians, which lasted many 
(Yttories, and, after having been to various suc¬ 
cessive arbitrators, was finally settled by a decree 
f, f the Roman Senate. 0. T. Newton. 


SOTES ON THE OASTELLANI COLLECTION. 

From the pnblic comments which have been 
Made on the Oastellani collection since its exhibi- 
tim at the British Museum, it is clear that 
the gold ornaments which constitute a con- 
-sderable part of it are regarded as of very 
great importance. This is the more interesting 
-iace there is, perhaps, no branch of art in which 
andern skill can be so directly compared with 
that of the ancients. The painted Greek vases 
stud solitary and alone, offering no point of com- 
parison or contrast with modern pottery. To 
extent the same is true of the terracottas 
bronzes which were anciently adapted to 
: -»ny purposes for which they are not now em- 
ployed, and do not therefore present a means of 
' ararison. But the jeweller's art has been 
•vaiily directed to the one object of personal 
riorament. The material has not changed from 
indent times till now, nor has any revolution of 
tote taken place as to the parts of the person 
m.st suitable for adornment. Diadems, ear-rings, 
necklaces, bracelets, rings, and brooches or fibulae, 
»e still in the same demand as when those of the 
f astellani collection were made, and curiously 
ennugh, one of the methods of working has been 
F’-nded down in unbroken tradition to this day 
among the goldsmiths of the Apennines. This is 
l ' 1 “ Ktruscan granulated work, in which the 
patterns are formed by rows of minute globules of 
FI, separately made and soldered on the object, 
it is to be seen also—but the grannglie are 


not very fine—on the famous jewel of Alfred 
the Great, which was found at Athelney Abbey 
in 101)3, and is now in the Ashmolean Mu¬ 
seum at Oxford. This jewel, with its Saxon 
inscription, appears to have been made in the 
time of Alfred; but possibly not by a British 
goldsmith (engraved, Archaeological Journal, 1845, 
p. 164). If, then, with so ample means of com¬ 
parison, the general decision has been given in 
favour of the ancient jewellery—the Greek and 
Etruscan in particular—it will be fair to accept 
this as more than usually significant, since every 
one is presumably more or less an expert in judg¬ 
ing jewellery. 

Between the Greek and Etruscan gold work 
there is always in a greater or less degree this 
distinction to be made, that the excellence of 
the former consists mainly in the design of the 
object, whether ear-ring, necklace, or bracelet, 
while the latter excels in the refinement of the 
ornament applied to the object. How great the 
variety of design is in Greek jewellery may be 
seen from the collection in the British Museum, 
and to what artistic excellence these designs some¬ 
times attained is shown by the gold ornaments 
from Metapontum in one of the Oastellani cases. 
It has been said that the special feature of Etruscan 
jewellery, viz., the granulated work with its 
minuteness and precision which defy all modern 
attempts at imitation, ought not to be characterised 
as art, but rather as industrial skill, though to be 
sure marvellous of its kind. This may be true, 
but it is none the less very pleasant, while inspect¬ 
ing these monuments of patient skilled labour, to 
indulge the wish that the workmen of the present 
day would follow this example, since one thing at 
any rate would be certain if they did, viz., 
that they- would soon lose inclination for the 
fanciful productions in which they now de¬ 
light. Granulated patterns are, however, by 
no means the only feature of Etruscan work. 
Tkere is also considerable variety of design, 
though at the best these designs fall short of the 
Greek. At the same time it is to be remembered 
that while the splendid Greek ornaments from 
Metapontum, for instance, date from the most 
prosperous period iu the history of the Greek 
towns in Southern Italy, a great part of the 
Etruscan gold work, on the other hand, obviously 
belongs to a much more remote antiquity, when 
the general civilisation must have been in a far 
from advanced state, perhaps not unlike that of 
Homeric times, when necklaces of bright amber 
and gold were also worn. 

In what appears to be the earliest employment 
of amber by Etruscan or Greek goldsmiths,, it 
would seem as if the mere beauty of the substance 
had constituted sufficient ornament for a necklace 
or fibula. In time, however, like every other 
material, it had to submit to receive additional 
beauty from the workman’s hands; and here it 
should be observed with what skill a design of one 
or more human figures is-sometimes adapted to the 
uneven surface of a lump of amber, so that no 
spot of the precious substance need be cut away 
or be left unoccupied. In illustrations of this 
early phase of workmanship the Oastellani collec¬ 
tion is no less rich than in those of the best times 
of Greek jewellery. It contains, also, a fair re¬ 
presentation—(1) of the decline of this kind of 
work under the wealth of the successors of Alex¬ 
ander ; (2) of Roman jewellery with its profusion 
of emeralds and garnets, with more show than in¬ 
trinsic value, and certainly without any particular 
trace of the workman’s skill; and (3) of the 
mediaeval and Renaissance periods. Here would 
be the place ■ also to mention the large series of 
engraved gems ranging from the early cylinders 
and scarabs where interest of subject and laborious 
refinement of execution are the special features, 
to Greek and Roman intaglios where beauty of 
design is the theme, and down to the Roman 
cameos where, as usual with the Romans, portraiture 
more or less realistic was the line in which the 
highest success was attained. A. S. Murray, 


art SALES. 

On the 25th ult. Messrs. Christie, Manson, and 
Woods sold a Bible, formerly the property of 
Charles II., with the royal arms in silver, printed 
by Field, Cambridge, 1000, plates by Hollar and 
Vischer, 90/. Os. 

On the 28th the pictures of the late Mr. J. 
Bowman, mostly cabinet size: Netscher, Interior 
with a Concert, 53 gs.; Pannoni, Roman Ruins 
and Figures, 39) gs. ; Vieto in Italy, with Ruins, 
34 gs.; Snyders, Interior of a Larder, 47 gs.; 
Patel, Dame Champetre, 74 gs.; Vincent, A 
Park Scene, with Animals, 23 gs.; Mignard, The 
Duke and Duchess of Orleans, 21 gs.; Ruysdael, 
A Landscape, 23 gs.; Old William, A River Scene, 
13) gs. ; J. A. 0‘Connor, A Landscape, 70) gs.; 
Greuze, A Girl with Bird, 23) gs.; Venus and 
Cupid, 20) gs.; The Setters, 30) gs.; Fragonard, 
Fete Champetre, 17 gs. ; I)e Hoogbe, Interior, 
26 gs.; Watteau, A Lady with a Guitar, 24 gs.; 
Ilietricy, Fete Champetre, 22 gs.; Nasmyth, A 
River Scene, 40 gs.; Canaletti, View of Venice, 
00 gs.; Patel, Landscape with Tobit mid the Angel, 
28 gs.; Wilson, A River Scene, 21 gs. 

At a sale on the 20th at the Salle Drouot some 
water-colour drawings fetched the following 
prices: Rosa Bonheur, Flock of Sheep, 2,050 fr.; 
P. Delaroche, Mary Magdalen in the Desert, 
1,665 fr.; Detaille, The Drum, 700 fr. ; Gallait, 
L., Godfrey of Bouillon proclaimed Emperor at Con¬ 
stantinople, 4,020 fr.; Jaeque, C., Feasant Calling 
in his Sheep in a Storm, 305 fr.; Leys, The Work¬ 
shop if Rembrandt, 1,920 fr.; Troyon, Cows in a 
Meadow, 305 fr. A violin of Antonius Stradi- 
varius, with two bows, mounted in silver, date 
1702, 6,000 fr. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

A life-size portrait of the late Owen Jones in 
mosaic has been placed in the eastern cloister of 
the South Court of the South Kensington Museum. 
The situation is appropriate, as the decorations 
and furniture of this part of the building are 
all Oriental, and the grave, somewhat foreign- 
looking features of the artist are faithfully ren¬ 
dered. The ground of the panel is golden, like 
that of all the figures ornamenting the main 
court. It is, however, a question to be asked, 
how far this is suitable for portraits in modern 
costume. The gay white dress of Cimabue, the 
powerful red lucco of Pisano, and all the varied 
tints of mediaeval costume, may hold their own 
tolerably against the glare of the metallic back¬ 
ground ; but the figures of Hogarth and Mulready 
show how ill-suited the simpler garb of modern 
times is to so strong a contrast. The present 
figure is clad in the gloomiest, most unnoticeable 
colours of the tailor's shop; a heavy cloak and 
portfolio add no liveliness to the composition; 
and these, with the naturally sombre features of 
the artist, make such a mass of darkness visible 
as renders it very difficult for the spectator to 
decipher what in all reason should he the most 
conspicuous part of the panel. Surely Mr. Moody, 
whom we understand to bo the painter of the 
original, might have stipulated for a background 
less destructive to his work. The mosaic workers 
are Messrs. Powell, of Whitefriars. 

The South Kensington authorities have been 
for some time engaged in classifying and arranging 
for exhibition an extensive assemblage of art 
objects, purchased in, and mainly, though not 
exclusively, the products of Persia. The collec¬ 
tion, which must amount to more than two 
thousand pieces, is the result of the skilful judg¬ 
ment of a foreign gentleman, during a residence 
of nearly twenty years in various provinces of 
Persia. Under such circumstances it is not 
wonderful that it should comprise objects so varied 
both in character and in date as to represent an 
encyclopaedia of national art. In what this 
museum styles “ Keramic ” ware the collection is, 
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as may be expected, unusually rich; and a critical 
examination of its cases, corroborated by the un¬ 
deniable evidence of what dealers call the pro¬ 
venance of the objects, may do much to settle 
dubious points and explode baseless theories in 
vogue among both merchants and collectors. A 
very interesting branch of this department is the 
lustred ware, which will surprise connoisseurs 
accustomed to believe that nothing can rival the 
tints of Italian maestri. But perhaps a still more 
striking feature is the numerous specimens of wall 
tiles, in which on floriated grounds of various 
colours and lustres, large inscriptions of deep blue 
stand out in high relief, giving an effect of re¬ 
markable richness. Many damascened metal 
vessels, arms, textiles and carved wood will 
deserve attention, and a very uncommon branch 
of Persian art will doubtless be noticed; namely, a 
number of life-sized figures of ladies richly hung 
with jewels, and mostly playing on musical instru¬ 
ments. These paintings are executed in a sort of 
tempera on linen. We hope to recur to this 
interesting subject when the collection is fully 
arranged. 

At a meeting of the Burlington Fine Arts Club 
on February 3, were exhibited:—artistic painted 
glass from the fourteenth to the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, collected and arranged by the Marquis 
d’Azeglio; nielli and engravings by Marcantonio, 
Martin Schiin, &c., lent by Mr. Malcolm of Pol- 
talloch, and pictures by Juan de Juanes, and 
metal work by Cortillazzo da Vicenza, lent by Mr. 
L. M. Rate. 

At Messrs. Goupil’s gallery, in Bedford Street, 
two new pictures of mark are La Vierge de la 
Delirrancc by Hilbert, and a St. Jerome by 
Gdrurne. The former (painted recently as a de¬ 
votional offering, we are informed, for the recovery 
of the artist’s mother from an illness) is a Ma¬ 
donna and Child, not greatly to our taste, being 
somewhat thin and artificial in aesthetic quality, 
spite of its author's undoubted talent and skill. 
The faces are brooding with a certain tense so¬ 
lemnity, that of the Virgin beiug more Jewish 
than in most renderings; but the brooding is 
on and from the surface, not from the inner 
depths of the spirit. Gilt is very' freely 
used for the nimbus of each figure, and in touches 
of the patterned background. This work is iu 
course of being engraved. The St. Jerome is 
striking, even to the extent of peculiarity. The 
saint, aged and almost wholly naked, is asleep in 
the desert, with his head leaning on his lion’s 
flank ; a ring of greenish-blue light surrounds his 
head. As the painter's aim has evidently been to 
represent a man of extreme asceticism, only dis¬ 
tinguished from savagery by learning and saint¬ 
hood, the punctilious coijf'urc of his beard seems 
inappropriate ; also the iorms of the lion, in con¬ 
trast with those of the man, appear dispropor¬ 
tionately vast. The work is rather largo than 
otherwise for M. Gerome’s recent practice, diffi¬ 
cult and learned in drawing, free in pencilling, 
and (one might almost say) caricaturish in total 
tendency. 

The Committee of the Walker Memorial Fund 
ask us to state, in answer to many representations 
made to thorn, that they regret tteir inability to 
give effect to the wish so generally expressed, 
that the Exhibition of Mr. Walker's Works, now 
open at 108 New Bond Street, should be prolonged 
bevond the term originally fixed. The Exhibi¬ 
tion must close finally on Saturday, the 12th inst. 

Ik the Fortnightly Rerietr, Mr. Pater resumes 
and concludes his essay on The Myth of Demeter 
and Persephone, the substance of which formed a 
lecture lately delivered by him before the Bir¬ 
mingham and Midland Institute. In treating this 
delightful subject, Mr. Pater explains that his 
purpose is— 

“To select and woavo together, for the general 
reader, whatever details in the development of this 
myth, arranged with a view to the total impression 
ratiier than to the controversy of particular points, 


may seem likely to increase hie stock of poetical im¬ 
pressions, and to add to this some criticisms on the 
expression which it has left of itself in extant art and 
poetry." 

The first part of this purpose could hardly have 
been better carried out. In bringing before his 
reader the various literary sources in which the 
myth is handed down to us, Mr. Pater gives, 
among other things, a spirited abstract of the 
Homeric hymn, and a singularly happy rendering 
of the famous description of summer in the 
Thalusia of Theocritus. He is admirable in his 
account of the temper which, whether in Greek or 
mediaeval times, instinctively inventing for every¬ 
thing a human symbol, personifying every phy¬ 
sical and moral fact, was presently afterwards 
delighted with the symbol, the personification, for 
its own sake, and prone to “ a vivid pre-occupation 
with the aesthetic beauty of the image itself, the 
figured side of the figurative expression, the form 
of the metaphor.” Again, the following account 
of what Demeter was and meant for the Athenian 
husbandman is in the very finest manner—just 
and distinguished alike in style and thought, and 
only to l>e compared with a somewhat similar 
attempt, which will be familiar to many of our 
readers, of M. Paul de Saint-Victor in regard to 
the goddess Diana:— 

“ In this phaso, then, the story of Demoter appears 
as the peculiar creation of country people of a high 
impressibility, dreaming over their work in spring or 
autumn, half consciously touched by a senso of its 
sacredness, and a sort of mystery about it. For there 
is much in the life of the farm everywhere which 
gives to persons of any seriousness of disposition 
special opportunity for grave and gentle thoughts. 
The temper of people engaged in the occupations of 
country life, so permanent, so ‘near to nature,’ is at 
all times aliko; and the habitual solemnity of thought 
and expression which Wordsworth found in the 
peasants of Cumberland, and Francois Millet in the 
peasants of Brittany, may well have had its prototype 
in early Greece. And so, oven before the develop¬ 
ment. by the poets of their awful and passionate story. 
Demeter and Persephone seem to have been pre¬ 
eminently the venerable or awful goddesses. Demeter 
haunts the fields in spring, when the young lambs are 
dropped; she visits the barns in autumn; she takes 
part in mowing and binding up the corn, and is tho 
goddess of sheaves. She presides over all the pleasant, 
significant details of the farm, the threshing-floor, and 
tho full granary, and stands beside the woman baking 
bread at the oven. With these fancies are connected 
certain simple rites; the half-understood local ob¬ 
servance, and the half-bclievod local legend, reacting 
capriciously on each other. They leave her a frag¬ 
ment of bread and a morsel of moat at the cross¬ 
roads to take on her journey ; and perhaps some real 
Demetor carries them away, as she wanders through 
the country. The incidents of their yearly labour 
boeome to thorn acts of worship; they seek her 
blessing through many expressive names, and almost 
catch sight of iter at dawn or evening in the nooks of 
tho fragrant fields." 

So fer, then, as “poetical impressions’’ are con¬ 
cerned, Mr. Pater's essay leaves nothing to be 
desired. To his “ criticisms ” proper the reader 
conversant with the subject may be inclined here 
and there to take exception. Thus, in the section 
dealing with the representations of the myth in 
art, he leaves out altogether a work so capital as 
the large relief of the two goddesses and lacchos 
found at Eleusis. Again, with reference to Mr. 
Newton’s discoveries in the temenos of the god¬ 
desses at Cnidus, Mr. Pater touches very lightly on 
the statue of the seated and veiled Demeter, which 
is incomparably the chief item of those discoveries, 
and one of the most beautiful antiques brought to 
light in modem times, while he dwells at length 
on two items trivial by comparison, the little 
Proserpine in white marble, and the colossal 
standing figure of a priestess. In his treatment 
of the literature of the subject, Mr. Pater seems 
needlessly to confuse historical order by taking 
the idyll of Theocritus before the chorus of Euri¬ 
pides in the Helena, and the epic fragment of 
Claudian before Ovid's version of the story 


in the Fast*. And why has he said nothing 0 f 
the equally important version in the fifth hook 
of the Metamorphoses, in which Ovid followed 
in all probability the 'ErffxnoCgtva of Meander 
as^ he will have followed in the Fasti the' 
Atrai of Callimachus? Why, again, has Mr, 
Pater adopted from Preller's early treatise a view 
from which Preller himself later saw reason to 
recede, that the story of the two goddesses as 
mother and daughter, and of the rape, was un¬ 
known to Homer and therefore post-Bomeric - 
Readers whom Mr. Pater's fascinating sketch mat 
induce to follow up the subject for themself*, 
will do well to turn to some recent authoring 
which he seems not to have consulted; especially 
to R. Forster's Der Raub und die Rtickkelu uW 
Persephone, and C. Strube's Studien uljer den BwUr- 
lireis eon Eleusis. Tho former of these is a book 
of great value for two things—first, its ear-id 
discussion of the lost Greek authorities, Orphic 
and Alexandrian, upon which the Latin narrators 
of the story are likely to have based themselves; 
and, second, its complete comparative catalogue* of 
the extant works of ancient art illustrating tbs 
various episodes of the story. Strube’s Stiulim is 
one of the most masterly and lucid archaeologies! 
treatises ever written, from the reading of which 
no one can rise and not deplore the untimely loss 
of its author. Strube was a favourite pupil of 
Prof. Brunn of Munich, who has supplemented 
this treatise by a feeling memoir of the writer, 
published together with some studies he had left 
unfinished when he was hurried away to tie 
war in France, of which he fell among the earliest 
victims. 


THE STAGE. 


LEMAITRE. 

The death of Frederick Lemaitre must in one 
sense take precedence of any other stage even: of 
the week, but L-maitre’s talent was dead long 
ago. and Lemaitre had lagged superfluous, the 
recipient more of sympathy than honour. Our 
generation has really known nothing of Lemaitre s 
genius, which for the generation of the best day? 
of Hugo and the romantic movement had some¬ 
thing of .Edmund Kean’s electrifying quality. 
More than one dramatist of that romantic time 
owed what Hugo has acknowledged he owed.to 
Lemaitre's power of creating as well ns interpret¬ 
ing. Frederick's talent, had it been mauito.-'.«| 
iu our day, would have been termed sensational 
and morbid. Dainty and petulant criticism would 
have been down upon it for lacking repose, tor 
wanting equality. It bad nothiug whatever in 
common with the art of the parlour, and to* 1 
school of charades. For good and ill, it 
vehement, fiery, abandoned. . . , 

His acting has been not so much criticised «t 
described: Dickens' description—to be found.® 
a letter in Mr. Forster's Life —is of those descrip¬ 
tions probably the best. Living critics have aw 
little, and can have only little to say ot it- 
for few have seen it at its height. Lemaitre* 
talent waned early. A man of the age ol 
our still competent comedian Mr. Beniamin 
Webster, a man only two years older than buc*- 
stone, only three years older than Charles Mathews 
Lemaitre was nevertheless a glory of tb* 
even twenty years ago; flashing up indeed, new 
and again, with some sparks of his old genius, tot 
in the main an artist of the Past. One or two j 
the characters most congenial to him he was tm 
for reasons of state, unable to play. R'lire- 
dramas were a torch which would fire too mm’- 1 
the audiences of the Ambigu and the Odeon. 1* 
Emperor pensioned their most illustrious interne 
ter, and Lemaitre was blamed for taking the l’" 1 ’ 
sion of a Government of which he was an euein.'- 
He took it, his friends said, as a national 
and due. He suffered from the forced exclusim 
of dramas in which he had home great part. ;■ 
he suffered also from some change—the iflevito ■’ 
change wrought by time—in the popular taste- 
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-alliie, always personally feithful to him, was not 
taiihM to his melodramas. Its personal faith at 
^ »ot to consist in rapturous applause when, 
at -imebody else'3 benefit, he came on the stage 
ultowea. No important public took stalls to 
see iiim act, as he wandered, at the last, decrepit, 
from suburb to suburb. He had never had the an to 
chmr-ins own art with the times. He was not 
E jjrist of different periods, intluenced himself 
h r> taste of each. He influenced taste, or had 
t" thing- to do with it—the first at the beginning, 
;K i t he second long before the end. He had no 
n.don but of being the same—the same not 
indeed in each character, but at each period—and 
in 1 "70 the shadow of lfr-lO. 

Parisians, to do them justice, if they did not 
jo themselves to see their beloved and their 
familiar “Frederick,” did, at all events, send 
itransets to see him. What did the strangers 
»^ A grotesque figure, still impressive to the 
ira.-ination—a Bohemian majesty in rags—a 
wild light at rare moments, in eyes otherwise 
ineflectual and faded; a gesture now stumbling, 
cow noble: an old man with “ spirits ” as weary 
& Rosalind's, and “legs” as weary as Toueh- 
itior's. He was about as much the Frederick 
Lemaitre of thirty years ago as the Sir Joshua’s 
f- -traits, ghostly, ’ in a hundred years to 
ten., will be the Sir Joshua’s portraits of a 
hndied years since. The advance of age, ill- 
ktdth, a stormy life, had crushed his talent, ex- 
hvisted it—left it, that is, competent to no pro- 
.vDad effort, hut for only a fitful burst. The 
tmc immediately following that of the full inani¬ 
mation of a great talent is generally the most 
seme to it, or the most trying, but the traditions 
of the French stage will bear down to another 
time the Lemaitre we never saw, and not the un¬ 
certain hero of the suburban playhouses whoso 
< r!ions of feebleness and power made his 
exhibition a pain. Frederick Weiimoue. 


Tbe Hsymarket gave us on Tuesday evening a 
treditabfe performance of As You Like It, with 
Mis Mson as Iiosalind, Mr. Harcourt as the 
melancholy Jacques, Mr. Howe as Adam, Mr. 
&cs<tone as William, and Miss Minnie Walton 
as Audrey. We are hardly likely to find among 
.vfreaesDtiw in the front ranks a better Rosalind 
lira Miss Neilson. She appears to understand the 
character, and certainly looks it—plays it, too, 
with a lightness, swiftness, and ease which have 
tie appearance of much spontaneity. She is thus 
t n much to he contrasted with an artist of longer 
tiperience, whose performance of the part is 
-■•miliar to all but the youngest playgoers. Miss 
Xf-ikm’s Rosalind, whether for good or bad, has 
wiling whatever in common with Miss Helen 
hmcit’s. Between them, and different enough 
few both, stands Miss Madge Robertson's. Of 
these three Miss Neilson's is the simplest—at all 
wnt; the most childlike or girlish. Her Rosalind 
"ws love and trouble lightly; her spirits when 
vary are weary but for a moment, and what she 
t wits weariness is but a little thing. She has 
F<itb. brimming over with joyousness. Miss 
Mmift Robertson's Rosalind is a more serious 
't-jacter, and Miss Faucit's a far more subtle, 
"aw the words and scene demand merri- 
Iw >t, merriment nalee and spontaneous Miss 
Iwbvrtson can show, but when, from speaking, 
«r Rosalind falls back upon herself, she is a 
*>'iuan with a serious sense of life and with some 
^vity in Jove. Miss Neilson’s love is at times 
Id’e a school-girl’s happy joke. Miss Faucit's 
ksilind—more subtle, we have said already— 
*• presented with more of visible elaboration than 
“Am of the others. She is deliberate: sometimes 
bd-Kired and artificial: a Rosalind of many 
"tperiences and many thoughts and fanciful 
'"'rrirs playing, hut not in a freely playful 
®«1, with love and with humour: dallying 
’'A them, so to say, super-subtly. All that 
Faucit’s Rosalind is, Miss Neilson’s is not. 
“ith Miss Neilson's Rosalind a mood is not 


to be donned or doffed at will like a gar¬ 
ment ; it is not a thing half apart from her, that 
may either be indulged or put away, but anyhow 
will be curiously pondered—it is a force to which, 
even without thought of it, she yields herself up. 
Her humour is sparkling and swift, her nature 
transparent, her spirit young. The comparison is 
enough to indicate roughly the kind of charm 
which belongs of right to the Rosalind of Miss 
Neilson. The performance is so frankly enjoyable 
that its tendency is to disarm such criticism as 
comes with prejudice or prepossession. In its 
supreme ease and freshness, it is not difficult to 
forget to consider whether it is at all con¬ 
ventionally poetical or exalted—it is at all 
events excellently human; real, vivid, and fami¬ 
liar. Mr. H. B. Conway’s Orlando gains more 
from facial expression and grace and manliness of 
bearing than from any art. Of art, it has at pre¬ 
sent little, but enough to promise us more. In 
his delivery of blank verse, Mr. Conway is, how¬ 
ever, particularly lacking. Mr. Harcourt, who 
plays Jacques, i3 an actor who brings individual 
care and thought to hear upon all that he under¬ 
takes. His Jacques is not a conventional Jacques: 
at the same time it is not, as we think, a possible 
one. The moodiness and melancholy are wholly 
missing from it—the Jacques'of Mr. Harcourt is 
no tired man of the world, but a man of the world 
still vigorous and with a proper sense of not un- 
geiiial satire. The “ railing ” at “ the first-born,” 
or at anybody else, is felt to be unreal. He does 
not rail, or bewail—he denounces with a bright 
cheerfulness. Mr. Howe’s Adam is from the first 
too hale a man: the actor seemingly forgets, to 
begin with, that the old man’s strength was purely 
in his spirits; but this objection made, the per¬ 
formance has much significance and value. Audrey 
is played by Miss Minnie Walton with abundant 
and highly-coloured humour: voice, face, and 
gesture working together to an effect desirably 
grotesque. Miss Carlisle is a quite intelligent, if 
also a somewhat colourless Celia. But Celia is 
apt to look somewhat colourless even beside a 
Rosalind less vivid than Miss Neilson. 

riff-Faff, the musical extravaganza advertised 
for production at the Criterion on Monday night, 
has been duly brought out. The name of the 
piece indicates pretty fairly its claim to lengthened 
notice. It is an after-dinner diversion, an adult's 
pantomime, in which Mr. Willie Edouin, with his 
bizarre humour, may stand for clown, the ever 
agile and energetic Miss Lydia Thompson for co¬ 
lumbine, and for coryphees that comely company 
to which even more perhaps than to the fun of 
Mr. Brough, Blue Beard owed its success. 

Yesterday (Friday) morning, Miss Genevieve 
Ward was to act Lady Macbeth at Drury Lane, 
on behalf of the American Centennial Fund. Mr. 
Hermann Vezin and other actors of repute had 
promised their assistance. 

A more or less comipal addition to the Strand 
rogramme was to he made on Wednesday at the 
enefit of Mr. Arthur Swanborough. Cracked 
Heads had been suggested by the serious play now 
performing at the Court. 

This evening Mr. Taylor’s play of Anne Bolexjn 
will he brought out at the Havmarket. 

Miss Ada Cavendish will come to town at 
Easter to perform Miss Gwilt from Mr. Collins's 
Armadale. 

Monday week is now fixed for the performance 
of Othello at the Lyceum. Miss Bateman will 
play Emilia. 

The company from the Royalty—strengthened 
by the arrival of Mdrae. Dolaro, to play Malvina 
in the Duke's Dmujhter —were to move to the 
Globe Theatre on Thursday night. 

The new Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, built from 
the designs of Mr. 0. J. Phipps, adds a needed 
attraction to the Scottish capital. 

ErIdGrick Lemaiti es illne:s, which we chro¬ 


nicled last week, ended very rapidly in the veteran 
actor's death. His malady, a cancer in the tongue, 
was of unusually rapid development. Lemaitre 
was buried on Saturday at the cemetery of 
Montmartre, among those present being M. Victor 
Hugo. Febvre, of the Theatre Franpais, who 
had done much to organise the proposed perform¬ 
ance for his benefit, was among the pall-bearers. 
The benefit performance, which was to have taken 
place at tho Italiens, by consent of Signor Rossi, 
being suddenly rendered useless, Signor Rossi 
desired to close the theatre that night as a tribute 
to the great F'rench actor of comedy and melo¬ 
drama. 

Arrangements have been made for the trans¬ 
lation of Danicheff into English, and for its pro¬ 
duction, before very long, at a London theatre. 
At the Odeon, its success is such as to cause much 
delay in the revival of George Sand's Mauprat 
which had been promised for the present season. 
Danicheff will probably continue to be performed 
until the Odeon closes, which it does always at a 
fixed date, earlier than most of the Parisian 
theatres. 

M. Sardott’s Fen-col, which they are still play¬ 
ing at the Gymnase, has just been given with 
great success at the Theatre des Galeries St. 
Hubert, in Brussels. 

The Belle Foule, at the Theatre des Folies 
Dramatiques, is the only piece in which Mdme. 
Schneider will appear at that theatre. 

L'Affaire Coverhj, founded on the Tichborne 
case, was to he revived at the Ambigu on Tuesday 
last. 

Signor Rossi will leave Paris next week for 
Belgium and Holland, where, before coming to 
England, he will be engaged some time in playing 
the Hero of Cossa—one of the greatest successes, 
it is averred, of the modern Italian theatre. 

At M. Ballande’s last matinees, Hogues Capet, 
a drama in five acts and in verse was, produced: 
M. Ballande having the credit of very often intro¬ 
ducing to the public new works or works hitherto 
unrepresented, as well as little known actors. M. 
Cremieux is the author of Hogues Capet. The 
report made of the new drama is that it is little 
adapted for the stage: it has many obscurities; 
its story wanted telling by a more skilled dramatist. 
Moreover, the manuscript was for many years in 
the strong box of the Theatre Franjais, so that it 
is only new in the sense that it is unfamiliar. In 
Paris, a piece rapidly ages, and the most success¬ 
ful dramatists in a city where the theatre and 
social life and intellectual life are so intimately 
connected, are those who most study the current 
of the thought of the day. It may be imagined 
that with times so remote as those of Hugh Capet 
modern ideas may have little to do, but the inci¬ 
dents of an historical play are seen in Paris by 
the light of day, and have even to he conducted 
in accordance with the light of to-day. M. 
Cremieux's work will not have much success. 


MUSIC. 

CRYSTAL palace concerts. 

Last Saturday’s concert at the Crystal Palace 
included two novelties, and one very welcome 
revival—there being in all three numbers of the 
programme marked as “ for the first time at these 
concerts.” The two new works were a scena for 
soprano solo and a pianoforte concerto (No. 3, in 
G major), both from the pen of Anton Rubinstein. 
There are few more thoroughly disappointing 
composers than the great Russian pianist. That 
he possesses considerable talent and is by no 
means destitute of inventive power it would he most 
unjust to deny ; yet his larger works never, ns a 
whole, create a satisfactory impression. There 
are two reasons for this: first that the composer 
in his anxiety to produce something entirely 
original occasionally succeeds iu producing some¬ 
thing abominably and hideously ugly; and secondly 
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(and much more frequently) that he seems to be 
almost wholly destitute of the faculty of self-criti¬ 
cism. The chief themes of his movements are 
often, as in the concerto played on Saturday, 
pleasing enough; but having selected them, one 
is almost tempted to imagine that Rubinstein 
leaves the rest of the movement to take care of 
itself, and literally puts down on paper the first 
notes that occur to him. Hence his thematic 
developments, on the proper management of which 
the organic unity of the whole movement very 
largely depends, are too often diffuse, wild, and 
incoherent; side by side with passages of true 
power and beauty we find pages of the most 
dreary “ padding; ” and just as the composer 
has enlisted the hearer's sympathies by some 
beautiful phrase, he flies off at a tangent, and 
raves and storms wildly over the orchestra, till 
the interest previously excited is succeeded by a 
feeling of weariness, if not of disgust. The 
third concerto is an instance of this. There is 
not one of the three movements of which it con¬ 
sists that does not contain good ideas, which, 
with judicious treatment, might have been worked 
into a most excellent whole; this is especially 
the case with the finale, the themes of which are 
really attractive. But in each movement there is 
so much that is vague and incoherent, so much 
mere straining after effect, that listening to the 
whole work was a severe trial to the patience. I 
must in justice add that I am recording my im¬ 
pressions on a first hearing, as the work was pre¬ 
viously unknown to me; and I was told that if I 
heard it half-a-dozen times I should think very 
differently of it. It may be so ; I will merely 
say that, if conversion is only to be purchased at 
such a cost, I prefer to remain in my present 
faith. 

The best points about the concerto are the 
orchestration, and the treatment of the pianoforte 
part. The former is varied and ingenious, though 
in places rather heavy; the latter is written with 
that intimate knowledge of the instrument which 
might be expected from one of the greatest 
pianists of the present day. Its performance on 
Saturday by Mr. Oscar Beringer deserves un¬ 
qualified praise. By previous performances at 
these concerts Mr. Beringer has more than once 
proved his right to a very high position as a 
player, especially as an exponent of the modem 
Drilliant school of writing; and on the present 
occasion his playing was fully worthy of his 
reputation. Not only was it technically faultless, 
but it was not (as very finished playing sometimes 
is) merely mechanical. The “ reading ” and ex¬ 
pression were all that could be wished, and were 
worthy of much better music; and the recall 
which the pianist received at the close of the 
piece was a compliment which was fully deserved. 

The second novelty by Rubinstein was a grand 
scena “ E dunque ver ? ” a less ambitious and 
therefore more successful work than the concerto, 
though suffering to some extent from the same 
weakness—want of coherence. It was sung with 
much taste by Miss Sophie Lowe, but is so power¬ 
fully orchestrated that it would require an excep¬ 
tional voice (such, for example, as that of Mdlle. 
Titiens) to do it full justice. 

After the two pieces by Rubinstein, the revival 
of the afternoon, Haydn’s symphony in D (No. 2 
of the “ Twelve Grand ” or “ Salomon Set,” as 
they are called), was most refreshing. In spite 
of the progress which music has made during the 
last century, Haydn’s symphonies seem to lose 
none of their freshness by age; and the present 
work could hardly have been enjoyed more 
on its first production, more than eighty years ago, 
than it was on Saturday. The exhaustless flow 
of charming melody is doubtless the chief reason 
for this; and Haydn himself never wrote any¬ 
thing more lovely than the slow movement, more 
bright and sparkling than the finale of this sym¬ 
phony. That it was played to perfection by the 
band need hardly be added. The overtures at 
this concert were Mendelssohn’s FingaFs Cave and 


Berlioz’s Les France Juges-, and the remaining 
vocal pieces consisted of two songs by Schubert, 
given by Miss Lowe, and Handel’s “ Revenge, 
Timotheus cries,” and an air by Apolloni, finely 
sung by Signor Foli. Ebenezbr I’bout. 


This afternoon's concert at the Crystal Palace 
will be especially interesting from the revival of 
one of Handel’s finest, though least known, works, 
the great Te Deum in B flat, written for the Duke 
of Chandos about the year 1719, and which has, 
in all probability, not been heard in public since 
its first production at the Duke’s private chapel. 

Ix is so seldom that the name of an English 
composer figures in the instrumental part of the 
programmes at the Monday Popular Concerts, that 
it is pleasant to record the production at the last 
two concerts of works from native pens. On 
Monday week Miss Agnes Zimmermann played 
Prof. Macfarren’s clever and interesting sonata in 
G minor, which was composed expressly for her; 
and last Monday Bennett's sextett in F sharp 
minor was brought forward, the pianoforte part 
being sustained by Mdlle. Mario Krebs, and the 
strings being in the hands of Messrs. Straus, 
L. Ries, Zerbini, Piatti, and Reynolds. We believe 
we are correct in saying that, with the single 
exception of Bennett’s, no English name had 
appeared in the Monday Popular programmes 
(that is, in the department of chamber music) 
since 1800. We therefore heartily welcome the 
indication of a change in this direction. Many 
excellent works have been written and published 
within the last few years by English musicians; 
and while on the one hand we do not compare 
them with the best compositions of Brahms or 
Raff, and on the other hand have no wish to see 
the character of these programmes changed in so 
far as they consist chiefly of the standard works 
of the great masters, we cannot but think that at 
least occasional recognition might be given to 
some of our younger English musicians, and that 
their compositions would be found quite as worthy 
of a place at these concerts as some of the modern 
German music which has from time to time been 
performed there. 

Moliere’s Bourgeois Gentilhomme, with the 
original music by Lulli, has been revived at the 
Theatre de la Gaite, Paris, with much success. 
The modifications required by Lulli’s old-fashioned 
score were made with much tact by M. Wekerlin. 


Handel’s Acis and Galatea has been produced 
at Dijon, for the first time, under the direction of 
M. Poisot. 

We regret to learn that Anton Rubinstein is 
threatened with blindness. It is said that he ha« 
already nearly lost the sight of one eye, and that 
the other is in a precarious condition. Beneficial 
results, however, are hoped from an operation for 
cataract; but the great artist has at present refused 
to undergo it. 

Fkanz von Holstein's latest opera, Jit. 
Hovhlander , in four acts, the libretto of which 
has for its subject the Rebellion of 1746, was pro¬ 
duced at Mannheim on January 16, with complete 
success. 

The Lower-Rhenish Musical Festival of thi- 
year is to be conducted by Herr Ferdinand 
Breunung. The direction was first offered w 
Johannes Brahms, but he declined. 

At the theatre at Pressburg a new opera, Mels- 
sine, by Mayerberger, has been produced for the 
first time. The composer is a native of Vienna, 
and a pupil of the renowned theorist Simon 
Seckter; nt present he occupies the post of musical 
director at the Cathedral of Pressburg. 
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Bl a printer's error in our last impression the 
name of M. Coussemaker was printed as “ Cousse- 
muller.” The correction is of sufficient importance 
to be worth noting. 


A private performance on M. Auguste Wolff's 
newly-invented “ Pedale Tonale ” was given on 
Monday week in the pianoforte-saloons of Messrs. 
Pleyel-Wolff, at Paris, to which a large company 
of distinguished musicians was invited. M. 
Wolff's invention consists of an important modi¬ 
fication of the ordinary “ damper-pedal ” of the 

S iano, by which, instead of the whole of the 
ampere being raised at once, the performer can 
at pleasure allow any particular notes to vibrate 
while the dampers fall back upon the other wires. 
The mechanism is said to be simple, and the 
management of the pedal easy of acquirement by 
any good pianist; while its advantages will be 
obvious to all performers on the instrument. 


The Revue et Gazette Musicale states that M. 
Faure will, during the coming opera season, be a 
member not (as hitherto) of the Covent Garden 
Company, but of that at Drury Lane. 

At the sixth of M. Pasdeloup’s Popular Con¬ 
certs M. Lasserre bad a brilliant success with 
Schumann’s concerto for the violoncello. The 
work is so seldom performed that we would 
suggest the advisability of M. Lasserre's producing 
it at one of our orchestral concerts when be next 
visits London. 
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' A hkat.thy human soul,” says Mr. Carlyle, 
a liis Life of Friedrich II., “can stand a 
great deal, It shakes off, in an unexpectedly 
morions manner, immense masses of dry 
rubbish that have been shot upon it by its 
as'idnons pedagogues and professors. What 
would become of us otherwise ? ” It is pos- 
MMe that this aspect of the case did not 
suggest itself to Mr. Jesse’s mind when he 
"M engaged in compiling his Celebrated 
Ef,*nian»; but it is one which can hardly fail 
to occur to those of his readers who may 
have paid any attention to the history of 
edrarion in that eighteenth century to 
which all his characters belong. The ques- 
twn is at least implicitly raised by the 
mere title of his volumes ; the selection, if 
not altogether destitute of meaning, neces- 
ffirily implying that, in some mysterious 
ninner, winch he does not attempt to ex¬ 
plain. these great men were the outcome of 
hton education and discipline. Snch an 
i'=amption, however, would certainly be met 
is many quarters by a strong demurrer. 
C'jwper, in the gloomy diatribe wherein he 
sssr.led the public school system of his day, 
sternly refused to post such eminent ex¬ 
ceptions to the credit account:— 

"A* hero amt there a twinkling star descried 
,*vras but to show bow bluck is all beside.” 

^ Idle Pope, in the earlier half of the 
ftme century, derided with keener sarcasm 
'» method whereby, 

'•Rhate’er the Clients, or howe'er designed, 

"e hang one jingling padlock on the mind.” 

•kid, in truth, the complacency with which 
schools and universities alike are sometimes 
>o be found pluming themselves on the after- 
'ucee sses 0 f their alumni rather serves to 


hmind us of the effrontery with which Mr 
Bsmblechook, in Great Expectations, arro 
tnt‘s to himself the lion’s share of the credi 
attaches to the sudden good fortune o 
u ' youthful acquaintance. Bnt, in reality 
Mr. Jesse may fairly he acquitted of any hypo 
!! 'csis whatever. The fact that Pitt, Ear 
™ Chatham, George Grenville, the Earl o 
bnte, and Lord North—whose biographie 


alone fill half his pages—were educated at 
Eton, has afforded him a colourable pretext 
for bringing together a series of sketches of 
men with whose careers his researches in 
eighteenth century history have made him 
familiar. Old Etonians who look for much 
that will throw light upon the history, in¬ 
fluences, and traditions of Eton will be sadly 
disappointed. Mr. Jesse, however, is a prac¬ 
tised writer, and has the art of conglomerat¬ 
ing anecdotes in a manner that certainly 
makes pleasant reading. Elderly gentlemen 
will hero find reproduced many a half- 
forgotten incident and good story that had, 
perhaps, something of freshness in the days 
of the Regency. They will hardly fail to be 
amused, and, if not too severely habituated 
to logical habits of thought, they may even 
lay aside the volumes with their feelings of 
reverence enhanced for a system which 
trained so many distinguished men. 

It is impossible to dismiss the volnme 
styling itself The Eton Portrait Gallery with 
the same equanimity. It has been put forth, 
as the compiler tells us, as a more modern 
substitute for Sir Edward Creasy’s Eminent 
Etonians, while lie claims for it the ad¬ 
ditional merit of more scientific classifi¬ 
cation—the different lives being grouped 
together under the heads of “ Divines,” 
“ Statesmen,” “ Classical Scholars,” “ Scien¬ 
tific Men,” &c. It is hardly worth while 
here to discuss whether it would not liavo 
been better to adhere to a strictly chro¬ 
nological arrangement, for no excellence 
of method could have availed against the 
shortcomings in other respects. The slight 
additions given from the last quarter of a 
century would still leave the volume a very 
poor exchange for Sir Edward’s, to which it 
is greatly inferior as regards both literary 
execution and historical scholarship. It 
is hard indeed to say whether the writer 
betrays greater ignorance concerning Eng¬ 
lish history in general, or Eton history 
in particular. As regards the former, he 
claims for King Henry VI., the founder of 
the College, the merit of the ideas which 
were really those of William Waynflete, 
Chichely, and Bishop Bekynton. He even 
attributes to the feeble-minded and super¬ 
stitious monarch, whose reign, as Hume 
pithily expresses it, was “ a continued mino¬ 
rity,” great powers of organisation and pro¬ 
found foresight. Henry’s “ proper place ” 
in connexion with Eton would, we are told, 
have been that of “ clerk of the works ; ” and 
we are shortly after startled by the assertion 
that “ there can be little doubt that he con¬ 
templated a much wider range of study, to 
be introduced as society advanced.” This 
pleasing and novel conception of the poor 
king’s abilities is all the more surprising in 
that, side by side with it, we have a portrait, 
almost ludicrous to contemplate, which cer¬ 
tainly would seem to suggest a mind in the 
very last stage of mental vacuity. Had the 
writer thought fit to put forward similar 
claims on behalf of Margaret of Anjou, it 
would have been less easy to dispute the 
justice of his description, but chronology 
altogether forbids us to accept her as the 
foundress (p. 43) “of Queen’s College, 
Oxford.” But the most serious defect in the 
hook is one which runs through nearly all 
the biographies—these being given as they 


might be found in any ordinary biographical 
dictionary, with the most serene indifference 
to whatever might serve to illustrate Eton 
influences. John Argentine, the famous 
“ sophister of King’s,” is unnamed. So too 
is Brian Rowe. The notice of Bekynton, as 
feoffee of Eton College, omits the interesting 
fact that he took up the first batch of Eton 
scholars to King’s College. The account of 
Rotheram leaves out all notice of his noble 
patronage of learning at Cambridge. That 
of Dr. Barnard, whom Horace Walpole 
styled “ the Pitt of masters,” is restricted 
to five lines; and as the head masters are 
unmuntioned, except in those cases where 
they succeeded to the provostship, Dr. 
Kcate is unnamed ! The sketch of Boyle 
omits his amusing account of his master, 
Harrison; and even Canning’s eloquent 
tribute to Eton in the Microcosm fails to find 
a place. 

From such a performance it is a relief to 
pass on to Mr. Maxwell Lyte’s judiciously 
conceived and very ably executed volume. 
Mr. Lyte has enjoyed exceptional advan¬ 
tages in the prosecution of his undertaking, 
and has turned them to admirable account. 
The illustrations are extremely good. The 
frontispiece is a portrait of King Henry, 
engraved by Jeens from the original picture 
at Eton, a simple yet gentle and refined lace, 
which may at least be regarded with 
gravity. There are also excellent engrav¬ 
ings of the most familiar haunts—Long 
Chamber, the Chapel a.d. 181G, Fellows’ 
Pond and Sheep Bridge, the Long Walk, 
the Staircase to the Upper School, and even 
the Pump in the cloisters. The ultimate 
authority with most writers on Eton mat ters 
has hitherto usually been the MSS. of Roger 
Hnggett, a “conduct” of the last century, 
who bequeathed his collection to the British 
Museum; hut in the present volume re¬ 
course has been had to the original docu¬ 
ments at Eton, where the Audit Rolls and 
Audit Books are still preserved, with but 
few breaks, from 1444 down to the present 
time. The MS. collections in the chief 
public libraries have also been consulted for 
numerous points of detail. In one instance, 
that of King Henry’s so-called “will,” 
reference to the original has enabled the 
writer to correct some material inaccuracies 
in the transcript in the British Museum 
made by Baker, the Cambridge antiquarian. 

In the preface Mr. Lyte describes it as his 
aim to produce a history “ in which matters 
of biography and architecture, studies and 
pastimes, old customs and single incidents, 
should each receive their duo share of 
notice, and fall into their proper places side 
by side in chronological order.” The com¬ 
position of such a work, it is evident, in¬ 
volves considerable labour in the mere seh c- 
tion of material, and it is no slight 
achievement to have successfully completed 
such a history on a plan which is symme¬ 
trical in its proportions, and with a treat¬ 
ment that is interesting throughout. The 
earlier chapters contain an almost exhaustive 
account of the circumstances under which 
the College took its rise. Endowed with 
revenues from the forfeited estates of alien 
priories, enjoying feudal rights in rcsjwv t 
of its manorial tenures, specially exempted 
from the jurisdiction of the royal surveyors, 
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and with two annual fairs instituted to pro- 
■vide for its exceptional wants, the august 
foundation, it is amusing to find, was not¬ 
withstanding regarded by cautious London 
tradesmen as of but doubtful solvency. The 
original design of tho College Church, as 
sanctioned by the royal founder, is explained 
very clearly and with great fulness of detail. It 
was on an unprecedented scale. “ King’s 
College Chapel,” says Mr. Lytc, “ so entirely 
overpowers the existing choir at Eton, that 
a comparison between them might seem 
absurd; but if both structures had been 
carried out according to their common 
founder’s last design, the case would have 
been reversed.” On King Henry’s cha¬ 
racteristics and share of credit in the whole 
scheme he touches lightly but very judi- 
ciously, perhaps with a slight leaning in the 
monarch’s favour. The early statutes are 
given in the appendix in an English abridg¬ 
ment. The fact that the original is a mere 
transcript of those given by William of Wyke- 
ham to Winchester and New College, may be 
regarded as conclusive proof that William 
Waynflete was the real author of the scheme. 
On one point we should be glad to 
see further light thrown. According to 
Cole, whoso statement is accepted by Mr. 
George Williams, the opposition raised by 
Millington, the provost, of King’s, to the 
limitation of that College to scholars from 
Eton, was the main cause of his removal 
from the provostship by Bekynton. Mr. 
Lyte perhaps regards this as a matter of 
Cambridge rather than Eton history ; but it 
would have been interesting to know that 
the opposition to the Eton monopoly really 
developed itself at this early stage in the 
history of the two foundations. 

A pleasant chapter, entitled ‘ 1 Eton Life in 
the Sixteenth Century,” compiled mainly from 
an old Oonsuetudinarium in the Parker MSS. 
at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
gives us an account of the system of educa¬ 
tion and customs then prevalent. The office 
of Praepostor appears to have existed even 
thus early, though invested with different 
functions. In the list of authors studied at 
this period, it would have been as well to 
explain that the “ Cato ” used in the first 
form was the Disticha do moribus of Diony¬ 
sius Cato, containing short moral precepts 
in easy Latin—a book often printed in the 
sixteenth century, and edited by old Cor- 
derius. “ Vives,” again, denotes the Exer- 
eitatio linguae Latinae of that author. “ Sy- 
sembrotus'” (as Mr. Lyte prints it, with 
marks of quotation), which was read in the 
fifth form, denotes Susenbrotus, Epitome 
troporum ac schematum et grammaticorum et 
rhctoncorum, and is interesting as proving 
that a little rhetoric was beginning to find 
its way into the course of instruction. 

It is, however, the corresponding sketch 
of “Eton in the Eighteenth Century,” and 
the following chapters, that will have the 
greatest interest for the majority of old 
Etonians. Montem, the progress of the 
Boating, the Races, the Cricketing, and the 
Theatricals, are all ably described. Even 
the practical jokes—how successfully one 
boy could personate Dr. Keate and another 
Dr. Hawtrey, and similar traditions—find a 
place. As for the school course of study at 
this later period, it is chiefly noteworthy as 


indicating the extraordinary tenacity with 
which the old routine held its ground. 
Flogging went on as vigorously as in the 
days of Colet and Erasmus. The rule that 
a boy should lose his remove if flogged three 
times in one dag, does certainly, as Mr. 
Lyte admits, “ speak volumes.” The de¬ 
scriptions of the more distinguished head 
masters are admirable portraitures and in 
excellent taste. Dr. Goodall, majestic and 
urbane, accomplished and widely read, yet 
intensely conservative and even obstructive 
as regarded all reform ; Dr. Keate, of Orbi- 
lian propensities, grotesque in appearance, 
fierce and surly in demeanour, yet really 
kindly of heart, of finished scholarship, and 
untiring in his vigilance as a disciplinarian; 
Dr. Hawtrey, a man of fine culture though 
deficient in accuracy as a scholar, of a noble 
generous nature, and an able and bold re¬ 
former—are the three who stand forth more 
especially conspicuons. In connexion with 
the latter two Mr. Lyte has been favoured 
with criticisms from an unnamed corre¬ 
spondent which indicate a close personal 
acquaintance on the part of the writer with 
those whom he describes. Then come the 
rule of Dr. Goodford and Dr. Balston and 
the reforms of the Commission of 1861, 
the closing pages being occupied with an 
account of the changes introduced under the 
new governing body and the new statutes. 

It is not a little to the author’s credit 
that while he has evidently entered npon 
his subject in the most loyal spirit and pro¬ 
secuted his researches untiringly, he in no 
way endeavours to conceal the defects of 
the old system. As he brings bis labours to 
their completion, and recalls “ the glorious 
past ” of Eton history, how the early lessons 
there learnt “ have braced the characters of 
many of England’s greatest men,” and 
points to the long array of university 
honours and the numbers on the school list, 
he cannot, however, altogether refrain from 
manifesting some misgiving with respect to 
the future in the “ period of revolution ” 
which has succeeded that of “ slow and 
gradual improvements.” It is difficult to 
believe that reforms so long demanded, and 
called for by the most thoughtful observers, 
can carry much of danger. Nearly a cen¬ 
tury ago, Cowper, in his Tirocinium, pleaded 
for a more rational conception of public 
school education, and urged that natural 
science, geography, and history should re¬ 
ceive a certain recognition. Long after the 
poet was in his grave, the Marquess Wel¬ 
lesley invoked his Latin muse to sing the 
praises of Eton and of the system which 
Cowper had decried; 

“ Floreat in mediis intemerata minis ” 
was his prayer, as he glanced at the rumours 
then current of impending innovation and 
change. Yet, somehow, the suffrages have 
at last been given in favour of the view of 
the satirist rather than that of the pane¬ 
gyrist, and the counsels of tho victim of 
Westminster prevail over those of the hero 
of Eton. J. Bass Mollinger. 


Thp. publications of the English Dialect Society 
for 1875 have been received from the binders, and 
will be delivered to the members with all reason¬ 
able despatch, 

Diqi 


The Poets and Poetry of Scotland, from th- 
Earliest to the Present Time; compritkij 
characteristic Selections from the Work ■ r 
the more noteworthy Scottish Poets; will 
Biographical and Critical Notices. Bv 
James Grant Wilson. Yol. I .; 1219 to 
1776. (London: Blackie & Co., 1876.) 
It is somewhat too much the fashion to pat 
Scotch literature on the back. Inhabitants 
of South Britain are pleased to commend 
verses, which, short of a miraculous gift 
of tongues, it is morally impossible they 
should comprehend. It may interest the* 
persons to learn that Burns wrote a most 
difficult and crude patois (or sub-patois, if 
they prefer) ; that there are not so verv 
many people alive in Scotland who could 
read his works without a furtive reference 
to the margin ; and consequently, that as 
Englishman need not be ashamed” to confess 
he can make nothing out of the vernacular 
poems except a raucous gibberish—which, 
it is the honest belief of the present re¬ 
viewer, is about the measure of his achieve- 
ment. It is partly to this that we mast 
attribute the exaggerated favour of “The 
Cotter’s Saturday Night,” by no means one 
of his best poems, but one of the most easily 
understood ; partly to this, and partly to the 
Scotch predilection for religious literatim. 

But even the least intelligent condescen¬ 
sion of the South Briton is better than the 
hysterical praise with which Mr. Grant 
Wilson bedaubs his native literature— praise 
which reads all the more hysterical that it 
is quite gravely written, without adjectives, 
without points of admiration, in the most 
convinced and matter-of-fact tone conceiv¬ 
able. Scotch literature, he tells us, con¬ 
tains “ a body of poetry and song than 
which there is none superior in the literature 
of any land, ancient or modern.” Bar- 
boar’s Bruce, “ in clearness and simplicity 
mast rank before either Chaucer or (lower: 
and in elevation of sentiment Pinkerton does 
not hesitate to prefer it to both Dante and 
Petrarch.” Dunbar’s Dance of the Serin 
Deidly Sins “ is equal in its way to anytime 
in Spenser,” and his Justis beluix the Tail- 
zour and Sou-tar “ as droll as anything in 
Scarron or Rabelais.” Mr. Wilson thinks 
that Burns spoke “ with somewhat too mnch 
extravagance ” when he called the Gentle 
Shepherd “the most glorious poem ever 
written ; ” but he seems quite to agree with 
Allan Cunningham in thinking “ Willie was 
a wanton wag ” the most original of lyrics. 
And this barbarous galimaufry or hotch-potch 
of indiscriminate laudation does not come 
fairly to the boil, nntil we hear that Falconer's 
“ Shipwreck ” placed its author “ in the front 
rank of Scottish poets.” What ? alongside 
of Barbour who surpassed Dante, Chaucer, 
and Petrarch, cheek by jowl with Dunbar 
who was the equal of Spenser and Rabelais, 
and arm in arm with the unique Hamilton 
of Gilbertfield, for whom it had been re¬ 
served, since the foundation of the world, to 
write the most original lyric on record! Was 
there ever such an irreverent hurly-burly of 
names, such a profane morris-dance of great 
men and little poetasters ? Whaur’s Wullj 
Shakespeare noo ? let us [exclaim, and writ ' 
it in the richest vernacular possible lor 
English consonants. 
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And not only (to make an end of fault¬ 
finding), not only Las Mr. Wilson made 
himself a mouthpiece for all that the per- 
tervid genius of the Scots has ever found to 
sav in praise of itself, but he has been some¬ 
what hasty and inexact in his historical en¬ 
quires. Certainly, in 1414, the English 
King Henry IV. did not take James I. along 
with him on his second expedition to 
France. If there were no other reason, 
Heniy IV. had then' been some time dead. 
And certainly Air. Wilson ought not to have 
printed Lapraik’s “ When I upon thy bosom 
kn.” They are shocking bad verses, what¬ 
ever Bums may have thought. And besides, 
good or bad, they are not Lapraik’s. They 
are a bungling plagiarism from an English 
piece in the Weekly Magazine ; and the really 
lamentable manner in which they have 
suffered in the stealing is the last article in 
the charge against 

“ tbo odd kind chiol 
About Aluirkirk.” 

We have him convicted on two counts ; not 
Icing able to write verse himself, and not 
knowing what was good in other people’s 
verses. Again, the fable of the “ Eagle and 
ftoin Redbreast” should certainly have 
appeared in the collection, but as certainly, 

1 apprehend, should not have appeared under 
the name of Alexander Scot. “Ar. Scot” 
was the signature with which Allan Ramsay 
chose to send abroad his forgeries; it con- 
tuns, it will be seen, his initials and a 
declaration of his nationality which is cha¬ 
racteristic of the race. The fable in ques¬ 
tion, which is here attributed to the “ Scot- 
thh Anacreon,” and the “ Vision ” which 
has been rightly enough placed among the 
selections from Ramsay, both appeared for 
the first time in the Evergreen under 
the same signature of Ar. Scot. And, 
unless Mr. Grant Wilson has some other light 
unknown to me upon the matter, I cannot 
coderstand upon what principle ho has 
“eparated them. Either they are both by 
teat, or both by Ramsay. There is no 
Lrd way. And, as a matter of fact, I 
believe they are both Ramsay’s. 

Bnt Mr. Grant Wilson is not without 
qualifications for the task ho has set him- 
1 !i to do. Of course, all anthologies make 
wcl blood. Of course, one is far more sorry 
: >r the good things left out, than pleased 
• at so many have been put in. I am in¬ 
consolable for Drummond’s sonnet, begin- 
0i ng “ In vain I haunt the cold and silver 
'Wings.” Where is “ Auld Lang Syne ? ” 
strange blindness fell upon Mr. 
•Ison when he began to make his selections 
,!lt of Scott ? Scott, of all men, is the man 
!° - :im in a properly made anthology. And 
■••sc he has not gained; here he has lost 
cruelly. The death of Marmion has been 
tented, the admirable battle-scene imme- 
fl'ately preceding is left out. And of all 
jeose inspired fragments of song he scattered 
J cre and there about the pages of the novels, 
We mve no more than the barest representa- 
! n ® nt bo whole, however, the selection is 
*«ldone. There might have been a little less 
is Scotch in no real sense, and the 
J’re principle which led Mr. Wilson to in- 
" y® qusanna Blamyre might have led him, 

■ without advantage, to leave some others 
Ja • She was English by birth, but wrote 


in the Scotch spirit; these others were bom 
Scots, but aped the English manner just 
well enough to fall between two stools. 
And, indeed, they will not long detain the 
reader—they are so dead and so dead-heavy 
—and he will pass on to what is genuinely 
national in the collection, to the specimens 
of that merry, coarse, and somewhat prosaic 
poetry which began with James I. and is 
yet scarcely cold. 

“ Christ’s Kirk on the Green ” is a direct 
descendant of the Canterbury Tales, and 
its best successors are all more or less in 
the same vein. A clear stream of narration, 
a plentiful scarcity of serious images and 
similes, a sort of dry slyness, a gross, un¬ 
flinching realism in humorous disquisition 
or description—these are notes common to 
almost all that is good in Scotch poetry. 
Even when an author seeks to move pity, it 
is not by strong language that ho sets about 
the task, but by dramatic truth. In the 
simplest words, lie makes his characters say 
what they might have said and do wbat they 
might have done. He relies entirely on the 
inherent pathos of the situation, lie does 
not seek to heighten or idealise. He is no 
Shakspere, only a sort of provincial Boccac¬ 
cio at the most. 

All this is fairly well illustrated in the 
volume under review. Here also the reader 
will find that gem of a poem, Alexander 
Hume’s “ Day EstivalL” In speaking of 
such work, one must beware of the Grant- 
Wilson school of oratory. Lot an earnest 
recommendation here suffice. 

A point of curiosity is the rest of Burns's 
ode about Washington, some lines of which 
appear already in his Correspondence. It is a 
very poor performance, but interesting as 
another testimony to the profound sympathy 
of Burns for all democratic movements. Why 
does Mr. Wilson tell ns no more about the 
history of the piece ; and why (since we 
are at fault-finding once more) does he not 
give us explicit notice when a piece is origi¬ 
nal and when it is a translation from Gaelic. 

Robert Louis Stevenson. 


THE SUEZ CANAL. 

Lettres, Journal, et Documents pour servir d 
I'histoire du Canal de Suez. Par Ferdi¬ 
nand de Lesseps. Premiere Serie (1854, 
1855, 1856), and Deuxieme Serie (1857- 
1858). (Paris: Didier et C ie , 1875.) 

(Second Notice.') 

The second period, which is by far tho 
longest, extending through nearly all 1855, 
and ending with July, 1858, forms the 
greatest part of the work. It is by no means 
the most important or the most interest¬ 
ing; still it deserves careful study by the 
historian of the period, and by those whose 
fate it may be to apply for similar conces¬ 
sions. M. de Lesseps, who seems to have 
lived on the railway and in the steamer, 
once narrowly escaping shipwreck, ranged 
over the whole of Europe, Scandinavia alone 
excepted. His conviction evidently was 
that nothing could be done without his 
personal influence to correct the apathy of 
the public, in presence of such absorbing 
eventualities as the Crimean War and the 
Indian Mutiny. At tho same time we can¬ 


not but think that much of this work was 
demanded by tho restless energy of his 
temperament, and, especially, that he wilfully 
wasted tho whole of his time at Constanti¬ 
nople, where Abd el Aziz was known as 
“ Sultan Stratford,” or “Abd cl Canning.” 

The first trip begins at the end of January, 
1855, when English influence determines 
itself against him in Egypt. Tons les .1 u- 
glais, an Cairo et d Alexandria, surtoul les 
hommes du chemin de for (Suez-Alex- 
andria), out fait tout ce quits out pn pour 
nous uni re. There is some truth in this ex¬ 
aggerated statement: I could quote tbo 
name of more than one adventurer who 
came to the banks of the Nile simply with 
the object of “ putting a spoke in tho French¬ 
man’s wheel.” It is a curious contrast with, 
the fact that the 10,600,000/. advanced by 
the Viceroy came chiefly from English loans 
protected by the revenues of Egypt—briefly, 
that we supplied the money for the canal. 
But bis mission was in vain. He received 
from His Imperial Majesty l'audience la plus 
bienveiliante, but nothing more; Rashid 
Pasha, t '.ufou.ee jusqud la Larbe dans les casus 
de lord Stratford, granted him everything 
save a repouse concluaule, and the “ great 
Eltchi ” whose cxclimtHme. hrilannique . . . . 
deviant intolerable pour le credit de la France 
on Orient, contents himself, wdiile disclaiming 
any hostility to the project, with uttering the 
ominous words, dans une position corn me la 
mienne,l’ in depen dance pcrsounclle uses l ionites, 
ct ne saurait s’effacer decant les eventualiih 
qjficiellcs. Yet he wins one important victory, 
a Vizerial letter addressed to Mohammed 
Sa’id Pasha, provisionally approving of the 
affaire du Canal. About the middle of Ala roll 
he returns to Cairo, convinced that his mulct 
difficulties vieunent de VAngleterre. 

This campaign is the type of its nume¬ 
rous successors. After two months’ work at 
Cairo in promulgating the avant-projet and 
in preparing the projet defiuiiif of the 
Viceroy’s engineers, in encouraging and 
comforting his “ dear prince,” and in cor¬ 
responding with all who could be useful to 
him, he repairs, firman and report in hand, 
on June 5 to Paris, and to London on 
June 25. Supported by tho “ excellent 
Aliuister ” Count Walewski, he has not 
the fear of Lord Cowley, Lord Palmer¬ 
ston, and Lord Clarendon before his eyes ; 
and he determines to oppose them by means 
of public opinion— travailler Vopinion is his 
motto. “ The editors of the Times and other 
journals have assured me of their good 
will,” he writes to the Emperor : “ the ad¬ 
hesion of the Times is now an accomplished 
fact,” he writes to the Empress, far from 
guessing the nature of that assurance and 
adhesion. He then returns to France, and 
prints his circular, announcing the forma¬ 
tion of tho Scientific International Com¬ 
mission, paid by the Viceroy, and consisting 
of some thirteen eminent professionals, nine 
of whose names are given in p. 273 (vol. i.). 
On November 19, 1855, the “ anniversary of 
his birth,” he concludes the second cam¬ 
paign by returning to the “Pare Region.” 

The commission is courteously received 
by Alohammed Sa’id, who munificently placed 
at its disposal one of his steamers for a trip" 
to Upper Egypt; and all set out on Novem¬ 
ber 27. The excursion ends on December 16, 
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and the journal abounds in interest. “ M. 
Mac-Clean,” the chief engineer for England, 
calculates that Europe could now build for 
l,0O0,000Z. a monument equal to the largest 
pyramid of Gizeh ; and that for only eight 
times that sum (200,000,000 francs) he 
could finish the Suez Canal, which represents 
in excavation and transport of earth thirty 
times the amount of work. Verily, an “ age 
of wonders! ” 

The next year opens with an international 
note, announcing that the commission, after 
finishing its labours—in less than a fortnight 
—has sent in the report to the Viceroy. The 
bouquet filial was the important discovery of 
a new maritime basin (Port Sa’id), which at 
once took the place of the dangerous Pelu- 
siac Gulf. The triumph was celebrated in 
heaven by another signs de l’alliance, in other 
words a rainbow whose “ tender colours 
gradually assumed more vivid hues ; and, 
rising gradually from its extreme point in 
the west, ended by forming a complete 
arch.” Much comforted by this phenomenon, 
which had been predicted to him by his 
mother-in-law, and provided with his two 
documents, the firman and the second 
report, M. de Lesseps, after nearly two 
months and a half in Egypt, again turned 
bis face northwards, pour fa ire de l'agitation 
partout, especially in Austria and Germany, 
Russia and England. He still does not 
despairof the latter. John Bull a gencralement 
la conscience de so, situation. Moreover, 
VAngleterre n'ose pas aiuuer les motifs de 
son opposition .; mais il faut bien qu'elle se 
persuade qu'elle ne pent plus amlitimmcr 
le monopole du commerce da monde, ni la 
domination de toutes les iners. The genera¬ 
tion which has seen the naval precedence 
of England wiped out by a stroke of the 
Foreign Office pen, without impeachment 
«pf the Minister, will hardly want that infor¬ 
mation. 

The line led through Trieste, where a 
friend was found in the wealthy and power¬ 
ful Signor Revoltella. At Paris he estab¬ 
lishes his organe special et en quelque sorte 
official, the Isthme de Suez, and informs 
the Emperor that despite Lord Palmerston, 
“ ever the man of 1840,” Vopinion publique 
en Angleterre s'est prononcee farorablement. 
He has audiences with Lords Palmerston 
and Clarendon which convince him that 
their opposition arises from la craiute de 
favori.ser le duveloppement de la prosperity et de 
la. puissance de VEgypte, all of which is duly 
reported to the Viceroy. Yet he persuades 
Mr. Wyld to exhibit in his Great Globe in 
Leicester Square a relief-plan of his canal, 
with the observation, cette propaganda popu¬ 
late est excellente. At the Royal Geogra¬ 
phical Society he received une salve d’applau- 
dissements, which were renewed at the end 
of his “ speach ” ; and in Paris he enlisted 
the sympathies of the Academie des Sciences; 
and in \ ienna he obtained the favourable 
opinion of the “ illustrious doyen of diplo¬ 
macy,” Prince Mettemich, then in his eighty- 
fourth year. After thus ably advocating the 
grande en trip-rise, he returned to Egypt in 
mid-July, 1856. 

At Alexandria he issued his report to the 
Viceroy concerning the Fellahs to be em¬ 
ployed by the Company, and nothing can be 
more thoughtful or more humane; the whole 


document (No. 103) does him honour, and 
he justly observes: 

“ En effet, le livre [the Koran] qui a proclaim? 
la charitd comme la principals regie de la vie, oil 
il est dit qu’aux yeux de Dieu le meilleur homme 
est celui qui fait le plus de bien a ses semblables, 
ne s'opposera jamais a l'application des mesures 
que pourra conseiller la civilisation la plus 
avanece.” 


After working the King of the Nether¬ 
lands, which he undiplomatically calls la 
Hollande, he flies hack to Paris, and issues 
in his journal an admirable note, entitled 
“ Considerations sur l’Egypte.” He shows 
that this great and wealthy valley, with its 
five homogeneous millions of industrious 
and intelligent inhabitants, has a life of its 
own, exceptional as its position ; that it has 
been ruined whenever reduced to the rank 
of a mere province ; and that, whilst adminis¬ 
trative centralisation is its bane, its pros¬ 
perity, and even its existence, depend upon 
the good or bad will, the force or the feeble¬ 
ness of those who preside over its destinies. 
The last noticeable document in the first 
volume is that entitled “ Description som- 
maire de l’Egypte et de l’istlime de Suez.” 
The geological part considers all lower and 
middle Egypt to he a tertiary formation, 
whilst the Italian savants would make it 
of much later date, the newer Miocene. 

With the second volume (1857-58) we 
may be more succinct. The first twenty- 
five pages relate a trip in which the pro¬ 
jector accompanied the Viceroy to the White 
Nile as far as Khartum and the second cata¬ 
ract ; it begins badly with setting fire to 
the concessionnaire’s mosquito-curtains, and 
burning him severely,', but he rejoices at 
thus having paid Jhis dette an mauvais sort. 
This part ends with orders issued by the 
Viceroy to the governors of the Sudan, 
Senaar, Kordofan, and other provinces, regu¬ 
lating the taxation and ameliorating the 
condition of the Fellahs. Nothing can be more 
amiable or patriarchal ; but, we ask, who 
was to carry them out ? The frightful 
development of the slave-trade is a curious 
commentary upon this enlightened policy. 

M. de Lesseps again runs over to London 
and Paris, where he publishes Observations 
hydrographiques dans la bale de Peluse; 
it contained the reports and log-hooks of 
Captain Philigret, who had ridden out six 
months of exceptional winter iri an Egyptian 
corvette—a practical reply to certain ob¬ 
jectors. He now works H.H. Pius IX. and 
the Cardinals, and so true a son of the 
Church is he that the Patriarchs of Syria 
and Palestine are duly “ squared.” A note 
addressed to M. Elie de Beaumont (pp. 50- 
65) in reply to certain questions of the 
Imperial Academy' of Sciences, discusses 
— from hearsay — the anthropology and 
ethnology, the zoology and nosology of 
the Upper Nile, with historical remarks upon 
the Empire of Merve, and theories concern¬ 
ing the origin of the White Nile. It must be 
borne in mind that these were the work of 
1857. The ethnology, however, is utterly 
untrustworthy: there can he no greater 
mistake than to compare the gay and light¬ 
hearted Egyptian of the present day with 
the staid and formal men of old. In London, 
Manchester, and Liverpool; Dnblin, Cork, 
Belfast, and other places of minor note, public 


meetings greet him as a friend to humanit 
and commerce. But again Lord Palmersto’ 
is the bitter drop in his enp of sweets, am 
ft very pretty quarrel presently results froi 
the reply in the House of that irrepressibl 
Minister to Mr. H. Berkeley, M.P. Hi 
lordship’s triste canipagne contre le Com 
de Suez culminates in the debate of June 1 
1858. Shortly after his administration ha<: 
been replaced by that of the late Lori 
Derby, Mr. Roebuck, with abundant sboas 
language, proposes, and Mr. Milner Gibson 
seconds, what seems to be a very moderah 
motion, namely “ that in the opinion of this 
House, the power and influence of this conntrj 
ought not to be used in order to induce tu? 
Saltan to withhold his assent to the projoi 
[what English!] of making a canal acres 
the Isthmus of Suez.” Mr. Fitzgerald 
opposes a censure which iu reality suggested 
want of confidence, and which committed 
the House to an indirect support of the 
enterprise. Then Lord Palmerston, tbe last 
of the philc-Turks, throws off the diplo. 
matie mask, and openly declares that the 
measure, however beneficial to Egypt, is likely 
to compromise the safety of Turkey. The 
Conservatives unhesitatingly adopt this view 
of the question and, despite the eloquence of 
Lord John Russell and the “ chaff” of Mr. 
Bright, the motion is rejected, after a pro¬ 
longed debate, by a majority of 228.* 
Meanwhile the Times had also declared a 
violent hostility; Mr. R. Stephenson mildly 
but persistently maintained his opinion, and 
M. de Lesseps, having embarked at Trieste, 
came to the conclusion that le gouvenmiad 
Anglais, represenlant d'an peuple puissant, 
civilise, et logal, n'a pas lionte d'employes les 
mnyens des failles et des barbares, cent it dirt 
Vhypocrisie et la ruse, ct de cacher sa proj.reop¬ 
position d Vabri d'une porte qu'elle cunt 
pouvoir onvrir oh former d son grc. At Con¬ 
stantinople Aali Pasha cannot dissemble his 
impotence; the Sultan is reported to be 
personally favourable, but he is, as usual, 
little more than a political prisoner. And 
thus the curtain falls upon the second act. 

The third and last of the drama sees 
(July 28, 1858) the “interests of the cm- 
cessionnaire and the Company placed under 
the infallible protection of the Emperor of 
the French.” The resolution to ignore the 
ratification of the Porte is approved of bv 
tbe Ambassadors of Russia and Austria, and 
by the Ministers of Prussia and Spain- 
cause is virtually won, and nought remains 
but to sing Io Paean at the banquets of Ode* 8 * 
and of Marseilles, and at receptions in Bar¬ 
celona and elsewhere. Mr. Stephenson s 
finally knocked down by M. Paliocarpa, an 
the rival English and French projects am 
heavily jumped upon. .. , 

The beginning of tho end is entit 
“ Souscription publique,” followed by 8 
list of the agents, correspondents, and < 18 
bankers of the “ Compagnie Universelle i 
Canal Maritime de Suez.” The 25,000 French 
shares are taken up at once ; and the dire ^ 
holders must long have regretted the day. 
coup d’eeil at the subscribing classes is ng 
characterised as a curious study of the mo j 

2io. 251' 


M. de Lesseps gives (vol. ii- PP- 


names of the minority ; tho Pall Mall t i f[ . 


lately printed (December 31, 1875 )tboseof th“ b- 1 
of the majority. 
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Intellectual, and economical state of France. 
We have then a Tableau des Departements 
I'ordre (Importance de leur snuscrip- 
i'„ ; a schedule of the “ Composition du 
Conseil d’Administration,” whilst the con- 
chsionis a letter to Mohammed Sa’id, with 
a note to the Duke d’Abulfira. The link in 
the chain which is to connect the two hemi¬ 
spheres has been effectually riveted. The 
toojae of ground which separates them is 
evidently doomed. 


Ia order to appreciate, M. de Lesseps’ 
strictures on the English Government, we 
must go back nearly a score of years, and 
Ss our attention upon the conditions of the 
day. A costly and deadly war, which most 
of us deeply regretted, had impressed the 
English hrain with the idea that the highest 
political wisdom was to maintain the in¬ 
tegrity, as well as the independence, of the 
Porte. A quarter of a century has utterly 
tli.pelled the illusion, but what will that 
period not do in the present condition of 
Europe ? The end of tho Crimean war 
left a bitter flavour on the English palate, 
Mil no wonder; we were compelled, by 
rvemmental mismanagement, to play what 
is popularly called “ second fiddle.” And, 
'then onr happy rivals proposed a measure 
'viiich was evidently calculated to raise 
Egypt, and to depress Turkey, we felt that 
it last the time for resistance had come. 
Thus only the most exalted order of Liberals 
sided with M. de Lesseps : the Moderates 
snd the Conservatives united their strength 
against him. And late events must have 
convinced him, if he can be convinced, that 
!’.e wss wrong, and his opponents were in 
the right. His canal has become so neces¬ 
sary to the very existence of Great Britain, 
that, after openly declaring we care nothing 
aboaf what becomes of the Turk, we are 
ready to support the Egyptian by force of 
arms. And the French are at the present 
moment the least influential and the most 
anpopnlar nation of strangers in Egypt. 

The Clumvinisme of the Parisian press has 
10 answer for much of English opposition. 
The prospect of the canal was hailed because 
it wonld throw open the gates of the Orient, 
it would Europeanise the Eastern world, 
it would democratise commerce and naviga¬ 
tion in fact it wonld abolish onr supremacy 
iu the Indian and Chinese seas. For the 
Trench, with all their show of sympathy 
daring the Sepoy mutiny, have ever envied 
w the immense possessions which rose upon 
the ruins of their own. Those living in 
Paris during 1857-58, may remember that 
?‘ty for ces pauvres I adieus mingled 
strangely with the desire to see the white 
ttan victorious. Nor was M. de Lesseps 
woolly free from the extravagant ambition 
ft his compatriots, or he wonld not have 
Pained such a sentence as this, Quand nous 
i ' r " n * le* plus forts a Constantinople nous 
.tn' 1 ,..* ce qne nous voudrnns. He perfectly 
anderstood the racial antagonism between 
the two peoples when he asserted, En France 
•fposttiiin Anyla ise sera notre principals force 
' dtructum. If anything reconciled French. 
men (<) the coup d'etat, it was the almost 
tttanimous reprobation of the English press. 

On the other hand, although Lord Palmer- 
-'on s prognostic was right, we cannotsnpport 
“m in his treatment of the case. The jaunty 


Irishman did not fight fairly. He persuaded 
a nnznber of notable names to lend him their 
support in asserting the thing that was 
not: and the general belief now is that 
many of them lived bitterly to repent their 
subservience. Hence the sands which wonld 
fill the canal; the currents which wonld 
choke the entrances with silt, and the 
deadly nature of the Pelnsiac Bay, found 
ready credence with the English public. A 
well-read man must have known that an 
idea 3,000 years old can easily bo revived, 
that what has been done twice can be done 
again ; why, then, should he demean himself 
by characterising the project as a “ bubble,” 
a “hollow dream,” a “swindle” invented 
only to drain the pockets of the credulous ? 
But with the lord of Broadlands it was 
pre-eminently “apres moi le Deluge,” witness 
his conduct in the matter of Feuianism, the 
terrible legacy which he left to bis succes¬ 
sors. It may be true that populns vult 
decipi ; but these manoeuvres did not deceive 
the public of Europe, as the general furbish¬ 
ing up of the rusty Mediterranean ports 
shows. And what does the French boaster 
now say P “ If de Lesseps be spared, he will 
unite Paris and Peking by a trans-Asiatic 
line; be will gird the globe by a boulevard, 
with avenues of planes, gas-lamps and cafes 
whero we shall drink our absinthe between 
5 and 6 p.m.” And so forth. 

It is to be regretted that more care has not 
been taken in editing these volumes. The 
Egyptian contingent sent to the Crimean 
war is now 30,000, then 37,000, then 40,000. 
The saving of distance by the canal is any¬ 
thing between 3,000 and 4,500 leagues; the 
length of the canal (86 miles) is 120 kilo¬ 
metres, or 140, or 40 leagues. Why insert 
that negro nonsense about the crocodile 
carrying off its victims under its arm P M. 
de Lesseps speaks, he tells ns, Italian and 
Spanish: he is utterly innocent of English 
and Arabic; but any reader for the press 
could have spared ns such eye-sores as M. 
Roebuck, Withby (Whitby), Count Zichi, 
M. Rehmann (Rebmann), Dr. Abbate 
(Abbott) ; M. Mnrchisson and Murchieson ; 
le “ shoking; ” British railway Euphrate 
Valley ; Australia and Zealand Gazette; and, 
to quote a few where many are, “ le croshet 
de lord Palmerston." The Arabic shows 
ignorance equally elementary, in Machalla 
(Mash’al, a lantern) ; Mokattan for Mukat- 
tam; El-Hami (Ilhami) Pasha; Jemazul and 
Djemmizul Akir for Jemadi or Djemadi ’1 
Akhir; Abou-dja-far for Ja’afar, and Hatu’ 
Houmayoum for Humayun. And in Africa 
we see “Kcenia" and “Kali Handjarv.” 
So much for “ Zulu criticism.” 

We now possess the “historique” of the 
studies and labours which brought into 
being that particularly hideous and “ monu¬ 
mental ” work, the Egyptian Bosphorus—a 
work whose example may, in course of time, 
convert into islands South America, the 
Morea, Denmark, and the Iberian Peninsula. 
But wo want more. M. de Lesseps must 
have stored up an enormous mass of corre¬ 
spondence, public and private, which wonld 
be infinitely interesting not only to this 
generation bat to those which are to come. 
We can only hope that he will not be nig¬ 
gardly of his wealth. R. F. Burton. 


A History of the Sepoy War in India, 1857- 
1858. By John William Kaye, F.R.S., 

Author of the “History of the War ia 

Afghanistan.” Volume III. (London : 
W. H. Allen & Co., 1876.) 

The last volume of Sir John Kaye’s deeply 
interesting narrative of the Sepoy War left 
the reader in the camp before Dohli. Nichol¬ 
son had joined ; the smart affair at Ludlow 
Castle had been succeeded by the dashing 
victory at Najafgarh; and the curtain had 
fallen on a devoted army preparing for the 
assault on the stronghold of Mughal royalty 
and prestige. More than five years have 
elapsed since the publication of that sect ion 
of the record : an interval of trying length 
to those who await the promised sequel, and 
unfavourable to thoso who cater for the 
expectant. Fortunately, the power of the 
writer is equal to the theme ; and no sooner 
is the narrative resumed than we aro again 
willingly carried away to the hot plains of 
the far East, and, as it were, unwittingly 
absorbed in the stirring events of tho period, 
which, with all its clouds of bitter sadness, 
is lustrous with examples of national and 
individual honour. The dramatic incident, 
appreciative analysis, and fascinating style 
of the War in Afghanistan are credentials 
which cannot be lightly regarded by the 
reading public; and a remembrance of 
these will naturally ensure a fair augury to 
forthcoming works by the same author. But 
the Sepoy War may safely rest upon its own. 
merits and the intrinsic interest of the scenes 
it describes—scenes which have won the 
admiring attention of other than English, 
reviewers. It was neither an Englishman 
nor a Protestant who, in bearing high con¬ 
temporary witness to the general conduct 
of the “ poignee d’Anglais ” concerned, 
eulogised in the following terms the martyrs 
to patriotism and order:—“ Victimes d’uae 
latte engagee entre la civilisation et la bar- 
barie, ils ne sont etrangers a anenn peuple 
chretien ; tons penvent les admirer sans re¬ 
striction et sans reserve. Ils font honnenr a 
l’espece humaine.” * 

The story to be told is a long one, though 
the period to which it is limited is one rather 
of months than years. It may be said to 
have commenced fairly in Chapter iv. of 
Book iii., or to take up about a fifth of the 
first volnme, closing in May, 1857. The 
second volume, similarly divided into three 
books, reaches into August of that year, but 
is mainly descriptive of events in the months 
preceding. The third, or volume under 
review, only carries on the narrative to 
September—for the marginal mention of 
1858 (pp. 490-1-2) refers to an episode of 
individual suffering and deliverance distinct 
from the thread of narration. To mature the 
full and comprehensive chronicle of a revolt 
extending over so extensive an area, it wonld 
be difficult to suggest a disposition of data 
fitter than that which has been adopted. 
The panorama is so vast and intricate that 
it becomes essential, in the interests of the 
spectator, not only to arrest the progress 
of the moving canvas, but to separate the 
picture into geographical parts and make a 

* Dibat sur Finds au Parlemcnt Anglais, par It 
Comte de Montalembcrt, t'un des quarante de TAcadimie 
Fram;aise, p. 40 (London: Jef&, 1858). 
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piecemeal exposition. Thus, when we have 
attained the month of August, in Agra, at 
the conclusion of the book treating of “ Mu¬ 
tiny and Rebellion in the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces,” we return to April and May in 
Imcknow at the opening of the succeeding 
book, treating of that city and the yet more 
notorious Dehli. In like manner the cap¬ 
ture of the last-named place, with which the 
present volume appropriately and effectively 
ends, is in continuation of a recital resumed 
from the second volume. To do justice to Sir 
John Kaye’s new instalment of recent Indian 
history by extract and enumeration of the 
more striking passages ; to dwell upon the ar¬ 
guments started or revived affocting personal 
reputations, in some of which even the 
gifted author himself shows lack of con¬ 
viction; or to discuss the important ques¬ 
tions involved in the great drama of the 
mutiny of the S'tpalis —would need far more 
space than is at onr present disposal. But we 
may note in a cursory manner certain parts 
of the text which have appeared to us espe¬ 
cially worthy of remark, and which, in one 
or two instances, afford material for serious 
consideration. 

It is admitted (p. 13) that, before th’e 
actual outbreak, “the majority of native 
journals were either intentionally hostile and 
false to the British Government, or they 
scattered abroad with reckless prodigality 
lying rumours, which were perhaps more 
dangerous in their insidiousness than the 
utterances of open hostility: ” and this we 
quite believe from conclusive and sufficient 
personal experience. On the other hand, 
while the charge of “malignant hostility” 
is brought against these writings, that of 
“ reckless unreserve ” is held applicable to 
the European Press in India. “To have 
drawn a distinction in such a case .... 
would have been,” according to the his¬ 
torian, “ an insult to the loyal native inhabi¬ 
tants who were supporting the Govern¬ 
ment : ” so, in this view, a Press Act, 
setting restraints and conditions on the 
action of newspapers generally, was passed 
for the occasion. Now, without venturing 
to affirm that if a censorship or Act of 
restraint wore deemed just and politic for 
the one, suppression should have been the 
law for the other, we maintain that the two 
conditions legislated for were totally dis¬ 
tinct. Tho Englishman knew at least the 
meaning of Press liberty. To the native 
oditorial mind the words conveyed as un¬ 
intelligible an idea as would have been an 
Italian opera or the political economy of Art. 

In the matter of the seizure of the Mau- 
lawis at Patna it is urged (p. 84) that if 
these “little shrivelled men” had resisted 
and been cut down, a Muhammadan his¬ 
torian might have described the incident in 
language like that in which our author had 
himself in a previous work described the 
assassination of the British Envoy by Akbar 
Khan. Here again, we do not for a moment 
attempt to justify the perpetration of the 
supposititious act; but the cases appear 
to us dissimilar. The circumstances of 
the Indian Mutiny were so purely excep¬ 
tional that exceptional treatment would pro¬ 
bably have neither caused surprise nor 
aroused the indignation of beholders. The 
very apprehensions of the soldiers, which 


drove so many to become rebels at the outset, 
when no such action had been contemplated 
at any former period of their career, proves 
that they must have anticipated abnormal 
usage at the hands of those whom they had 
so grievously betrayed. Moreover, the invi¬ 
tation to Kowar Singh (p. 99) seems to 
have differed little in spirit from that to the 
Maulawis; but it is not by any means so 
seriously treated when merely referred to as 
“ a courteous mode of making him a pri¬ 
soner.” 

As a remarkable instance of the want of 
consistency in any particular class of our 
native soldiery at the early period of the 
revolt, we may note that, at Muzafarpur, 
when a detachment of Irregulars mutinied, 
the najibs, in the absence of European officers, 
stood up against the mutineers and defended 
the public buildings so effectually that their 
opponents absconded with minor plunder. 
This fact is recorded at page 150 ; but three 
pages further on the Magistrate at Gaya, in 
distributing his forces for active operations, 
is made to say “ I shall put the najibs be¬ 
tween the Sikhs and the English, so they 
must be staunch or be cut to pieces.” 

The spirit of Lord Canning’s letters 
quoted in pages 227 and 234, though they 
may not strictly belong to a Parliamentary 
blue-book, is such as to raise them to 
the level of historical correspondence. 
Whether private or semi-official they are 
worthy of imitation, and give proof of power 
as of kindliness. That Sir John Kaye can 
himself appreciate as well as chronicle noble 
words ana deeds, no further evidence is 
needed than a perusal of the last book in the 
present volume. That he has not lost his 
old happiness of expression, the following 
brief quotation should afford fair demonstra¬ 
tion. He is speaking of a great and good 
man, soldier, and politician : 

“The student of a future generation, when 
asked what Sir Henry Lawrence did, may not 
always be ready with an answer; but all will 
tell promptly what he was. And many, perhaps, 
will say that they do not quite know why of all 
men of whom they had ever read in Indian 
history he seemed to be the flower, but that they 
cannot help feeling it. It is a sentiment rather 
than a conviction, and no one cares to analyse or 
to explain it.” 

It may bo a question whether history, as 
history, is not better when written at a 
longer distance than from seven to eighteen 
years of the period with which it deals ; 
whether a knowledge of the actors and 
events may not be too intimate and personal 
for impartial record ; and whether the natu¬ 
ral delicacy felt in writing of the living or 
recently dead is not an almost insuperable 
bar to thoroughness of treatment. Nor is 
it enough in this respect to urge that the 
work has been done with skill by a master 
hand. If the objection be tenable at all, such 
a reply does not affect its validity. For our¬ 
selves we believe that tho sooner the chro¬ 
nicle follows the event the better for facts, 
but the characters and conduct of those 
whose sayings and doings are chronicled 
need, as a rule, the action of time for truth¬ 
ful comprehension. Men such as Henry 
Lawrence, Nicholson, and others that could 
be named—alike in the possession of marked 
individualities, however unlike in many dis¬ 


tinctive signs of genius—have already had 
assigned to them niches in the gallery of the 
world’s heroes, and even the glowing pages 
of the volume under review can scarcely 
give them additional claim to a world, 
acknowledged repute. But there is contro¬ 
versy in respect to some reputations, and 
where there is controversy there is doubt; 
and for the solution of doubts it may be 
that time has yet something to disclose, to 
impart to the history, whatever its literary 
merits, that stamp of definite truth which 
should be the sole warrant of permanence. 

In the present instance, if honesty of pur¬ 
pose combined with ability to execute, free 
access to public records, and a profusion of 
private data, may bo held to compensate for 
the alternative advantages of a more distant 
retrospect, both the historian and the public 
may be congratulated on the completion of a 
record of the highest national importance. 
Rich in moral and example for all servant 
of the State, its lessons of responsibility 
should especially be studied and dwelt upon 
by those who have chosen India as a field 
for action. F. J. Goldsmid. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Roderick Hudson. By Henry James, jun. 
(Boston: Osgood & Co.; London: Tritb- 
ner & Co., 1876.) 

Brandon Tower. In Three Volumes. (Lon¬ 
don : Samuel Tinsley, 1876.) 

Mart and Mansion. A Tale of Struggle and 
Rest. In Three Volumes. By Philip 
Massinger. (London : Samuel Tinsley, 
1876.) 

It is strange that American novels should 
not be better than they are. The literature 
for children is excellent. The stories 
written with “ a high moral purpose ” are 
often clever and seldom miss their mark. 
Why is it that Hawthorne still occupies the 
highest place among American novelists, 
and that we are acquainted with no one 
of them who comes near him P It» 
not that originality is lacking, for the short 
stories which reach us in American maga¬ 
zines or in cheap reprints have enough on- 
ginal matter in them to make more than 
one of the three-volumed novels which flood 
our own country, and are of a far higher 
order of merit: there is a very large amount 
of nervous force in the style; there is a 
superabundant command of language; there 
is “ a desire to understand and record what 
is true; ” and yet they fall short of being 
great. In Roderick Hudson we find an 
amusing passage in which the hero speaks 
of American art:— 

“ He didn’t see why we (Americans) shouMo t 
produce the greatest works in the world; we were 
the biggest people, and we ought to have the 
biggest conceptions. The biggest conceptions o! 
course would bring forth in time the biggest per¬ 
formances. We had only to be true to ourselu.-, 
to pitch in and not be afraid, to fling imitation 
overboard and fix our eyes upon our nations 
individuality.” 

And this seems to us what their novelists 
fail to do. The story of Roderick Hudson 
was a “ big conception,” but it is not a “ big 
performance.” 

Roderick is an obscure sculptor in a 
England village. Rowland Mallet, a lover o 
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PROFESSOR M AX MULLER AND OXFORD. 

In * Tory full Convocation held yesterday nt Oxford 
the proposal to relieTa Professor Max Muller of the 
obligation to lecture, and to provide for the appoint- 
moot of a deputy who should reoeive one-half the 
salary of the present Professor, was introduced in a 
full and able statement by the Dean of Ohrist 
Churoh. The object of the decrco was to prevent the 
Professor from carrying out his intention of resigning. 
The proper course, by statute, because lengthy, was not 
available. Vienna had offered the Professor a Chair of 
Sanskrit and provision for the publication of his books', 1 
and to this offer an immediate answer was necessary. The 
present, it must be understood, was a provisional arrange¬ 
ment in view of impending changes. The Dean was 
authorized to state that the Government *' Universities ” 
Bill would constitute an Executive Commission, with powers 
to receive schemes from Colleges, and to base upon them the 
new University and Collegiate organization. He pledged 
himself there should be an opportunity given for consider¬ 
ing in constitutional form the permanent arrangement of 
the matter at present in hand. He defended the decree 
from the charge of robbing Comparative Philology, for 
Sanskrit studies were on essential part of it, and the 
arrangement would give an admirable opportunity for some 
young man to make out His claim to the Professorship. He 
could have wished the arrangement had been more liberal) 
but, in fact, the University had oome to the end of its 
tether. Tho Dean then dwelt on the Profossor’s services 
as to which he quoted Professor Cowell, that “ the Kigveda 
was on unrivalled achievement, a perfect model of editorial 
work ; his future work of editing, translating, kc., would 
be invaluable ; all he wanted was time and leisure. The 
publication of tho Kigveda was as definite a landmark as 
had been Colcbrooke’a work.” The Dean then told how 
Mr. Max Muller had “ audaciously ” projected, whon but a 
youth and a pupil of Burnouf, an edition of the Kigveda- 
For this he was forced to como to England, for which 
purpose he raised funds by translations, .kc. Bunsen, on 
whom he called without introduction, had forwarded him 
to Professor Wilson, and the India House, with sagacious 
liberality, took him up. Dean Gaisford had bidden men 
read Homer, with some ancient commentator, as the key 
to Greek literature. If these had been only accessible in 
manuscript, involving the rending, indexing, and perpetual 
annotation of infinite other MSS., who would have under¬ 
taken the task ? And this was wbat Max Muller had done. 
Dean Liddell knew not whether to admire and wonder at 
most—his ardour in commencing, his peraeveranoe in con* 
tinuing, or his genius in the execution of his work. The 
Dean observed tbat the Academy had represented Professor 
Max Muller as undertaking for the University the task of 
editing all the sacred books of the world. He regretted 
that a statement, whoso wildness bad been exposed in The 
Timet of that morning, should have been hastily made in a 
paper usually so well informed. The fact was that the 
University had accepted the offer of publishing a choice 
selection of translations "from Sacred Books—at the 
utmost, 24 volumes. But this, it was obvious, was suffi¬ 
cient to prevent the Professor from enjoying the posi¬ 
tion of a sinocurist. The Dean concluded by enumerating 
a list of the Professor's distinctions, and urged the Univer¬ 
sity to keep him if it could, how it could, while it could. 

Mr. Chase urged that the real question was not the 
deserts of tho Professor, but the form in which Convoca¬ 
tion was coiled on to show its eeuse of them. Why con¬ 
tinue his residence hero under a false name ? Why not 
give him a pension, and leave him at liberty to reside 
where he choso. 


Mr. N bate entirely disagreed with the last speaker. 
Why take this responsibility on ourselves ? Because we 
had on Indian Empire ; because we had encouraged Max 
Muller to make this bis home for SO years. Once he 
thought a better way of securing the end might bavo been 
found. He thought so no longer after the Dean’s speech ; 
but oven if he still thought so, he.should have voted for tho 
decree. 

The Master of University (Mr. Bradley) was thank, 
ful that the University was moved to retain such an oma | 
ment. He illustrated Professor Max Muller’s deserts by 
tho fact that he had revivified the classical studies of all 
schoolboys. The number of such men was not so great 
that tho University could afford to spare one world-re¬ 
nowned genuine student. 

Mr. Dodgson wished that the defenders of the decree 
would, address themselves to the point attacked, which was 
not the merits of she Professor, but the mode of procedure. 

Professor Henry smith pointed out that the Professor's 
Sanskrit work would not be alien to the title of the Chair. 
Ho pointed out that the decree at once opened an avonue 
to young men, and tried to retain one already distin¬ 
guished. Further, the present was a transitional moment- 

Mr. Daniel would huve had the decree submitted in 
two parts—one simply relieving tho Professor of the 
necessity of lecturing either for a fixed time, after which 
the decree might be renewed, or for an indefinite time—this 
he believed would have been accepted on all hands gladly— 
the other part, which concerned the appointment of a 
deputy, might be treated separately. And then would be 
the incidental advantage that the Professor would draw 
his whole salary, instead of being mnlcted in a part. 

Professor Kolleston replied that the necessity of haste 
alone justified the form ot the decree. He compared the 
relation of Oxford to Professor Max Muller with that of 
Salmasius to Leyden, when the latter University invited 
him to succeed Scaliger—not to lecture, but to give the 
distinction of his name, his writings, and his presence to 
tho University. He urged Convocation not to reject the 
decree on a point of form, when its rejection would involve 
the loss of Prolessor Mux Miiller to Oxford and to England. 

Mr. Knox asked why a pension had not been off ered to 
the Professor, leaving intact the stipend attached to the 
Chair of Comparative Philology. 

Professor Palmer replied, with warmth, that the Uni¬ 
versity knew nothiug of pensions to Professors, nor did the 
decree contemplate such a course. What was proposed waa 
to retain Professor Max (duller and to profit by his future 
lalgiurs, not to reward his past services, securing, among 
othfcr things, that the results of his future labour*, so 
important to the ltulcrs of India, should be published 
in England and in the Euglish tongue. 

Mr. Loch, on behalf of tho younger members of tho 
University, observed that his presence alone, even with an 
inferior deputy, would be an encouragement to the study 
of Comparative Philology. 

Mr. Sidney Owen, assuming the universal desire to 
retain Mr. Max Miiller, wished to insist on the Imperial 
interests involved. He spoke of tho high opinion enter¬ 
tained of him by the Bialimins. Nothing would more 
alienate nativo sympathies than the rejection of this pro¬ 
posal. 

The Master of Balliol spoke in favour of the Decree. 
There were many objections to all propositions t there 
were many to this ; but as many to any other. Speed waa 
necessary ; and the financial condition of the University 
must bo considered. 

Dr. A GLAND, after illustrating Professor Max MUller’s 
deserts from his own experience, observed tbat dissension 
on this mutter while the Heir to tho Throne was journeying 
in India was most inopportune. Ho hoped there might be 
no division. 

Mr. Atkinson, as a non-residont member, expressed his 
sympathy with tho universal expressions of regard and 
respect for tho Professor, and his regret for the exhausted 
state of tho University chest. 

Upon a division, the decree was carried by 21 votes 
to 35. 
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2'/w Si ACHED ECRIFTURES of the WORLD.” 

TO THU EDITOK OF THE TIMES. 

Sir,—Prominently among the Motes and News in last 
Saturday's Academy appeared the startling announcement 
that “ Professor Max Muller has undertaken to edit for the 
University Press all the aacred books of the world, except 
the Bible and the Ohiuese Scriptures, which last will be 
allotted to the eminent Sinologue, Dr. Legge.'* Taking for 
granted that the Delegates of the Oxford University Press 
are not cognizant of such a gigantic scheme, may I venture 
to ask whether the writer of the paragraph in question has 
the vaguest idea of the comprehensive nature of the term 
“ Sacred Scriptures of the world ?” As for tho Hindus, 
Professor Miiller must know best that they acknowledge 
many other books besides the Big-veda as sacred, and that 
it would take him a great number of years to edit all of 
these. Ha would probably assign the re-editing of the 
Zend-avcsta, the Sidra-rabba, the Koran, and the Sikh 
Gronth (ft,work of large extent and tedious sameness) to 
specialists of acknowledged reputation, and that of the 
Book of Mormon to one of the apostles of that persuasion. 
But what about the Canonical Scriptures of the Buddhists ? 
Those of tho so-called Southern Branch would have to be 
transcribed from palm-leaf manuscripts in the Sinhalese, 
Burmese, and Cambodian characters, and edited by a whole 
company of able Pali seholars under the leadership of Pro¬ 
fessor Childers ; for their extent is, at least, tenfold that of 
the Bible. Those of the Northern Branch, written in 
Sanskrit, are said to be still more extensive ; the Tibetan 
recension of them consists of 327 folio volumes. But even 
this goodly array of books dwindles into insignificance when 
compared with the sacred canon of the Buddhists in China, 
the editing of which, in addition to that of tho Confucian 
and Taoist Scriptures, has considerately been apportioned 
to Dr. Legge. 

To leave oat of acoount the remuneration to be paid to 
the various companies of editors, to their captains, and to 
the editor-general, the cost of printing the gigantic series 
would soon drain the University Press to its last penny, 
and absorb the rioh endowments of all the Colleges. In- 
stead^of securing for Oxford the magnificent future pro. 
dieted in the Academy as the result of this measure, it 
would, unless the programme were considerably reduced in 
its.dimensions,' involve the University in speedy bank¬ 
ruptcy. 1 remain. Sir, your obedient servant, 

February 14. BIBL1QPHILU8. 
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ar t who “ has never done anything hand¬ 
some for his fellow men,” discovers genius 
in a small bronze statuette which Roderick, 
the attorney’s clerk, has made, and forthwith 
takes him to Rome, thereby removing him 
from the home influence of his mother and 
hi-betrothed, Mary Garland, which seems to 
tare been his best inspiration. For a while 
tbe genius flares up in Rome, and produces 
after six months (!) an Adam and an Eve 
which mate a sensation ; then it begins to 
fail, it wastes itself in a passionate love, 
dickers awhile and goes out miserably. The 
story is as sad as any story need be, but it 
would have been pathetic if Roderick had 
been more skilfully handled. It is entirely 
inartistic to make him so unpleasant that 
ire are unablo to sympathise with him. 
Towards the end of the book be is simply 
unbearable; how the people round him could 
hare tolerated him is a problom ; but they 
spoil him, pet him, give way to him in every¬ 
thing, and mildly remark to each other that 
be is “ fatally picturesque,” whatever that 
nay mean. If they had said ho was “ fatally 
ill-mannered” or “fatally idiotic,” it would 
bare been more comprehensible. And yet 
no one can help being sorry for him when 
in the closing interview with his patron 
Rowland he discovers the nobility of his 
friend, and in the tierce light of that purity 
knows himself so vile that his own artistic 
uMmct is offended, and his last words 
are “I am hideous.” Much of the plot of 
! be st0I 7 laid among artists in Rome. 

nothing is elaborated except a group of 
our or five characters :—Rowland, the 
a ett4Dt * patron whose kindness killed where 
■ meant to save, and whose patient self- 
Mgatou and bitter disappointment in tho 
Jieto itare finely drawn ; Christine Light, 
a v™" tody who plays tho part of Will o’ 
jjr , fP to Roderick, and wearies us by her 
Min. c° n ,’ ier ac ting, and her selfishness ; 

11 ■ ar ™d, who is little more than a lay 
2 about whom we are unable to 
j{ rs onrse lves to Rowland’s admiration; 
more ftT S<m ’ t *' e rnot toer, who appeals to us 
b'ok fr' n i any tho other women in the 
hes.m a- ti, eF i bbnc ^ worship of the genius of 
aii <l the 'q 7 ’,° m she * ,as no rf> al sympathy ; 
moods anr | C P f i or himself, with his erratic 
and cvntkm 1 n - C ' eS ’ ^ Is profound selfishness 
spite of a n (•’ P rf >miso and his failure. In 
and interest " tS tbere is talent in the book 
"■bo will feel ,?"° u oto to repay the reader, 
tan consider.Kl t le *^ ea of the author has 
'Motion, and *i.?T e ?7 :er than the power of 
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Wo feel almost injured when it conies 
out at last that it was only a concealed 
marriage, and that tho unfortunate lady 
tumbled into a stream by accident and 
drowned herself. Why Stephen Applethom 
should have buried her under a tree with his 
own hands when he found her dead, and 
why he should have laid his child in a hedge 
to be picked up by some passer-by, we have 
been unable to fathom, for there was no 
farther reason for concealment. The story 
might really have had some dramatic merit 
had the hero even by accident killed his wife 
and worked out a life-long repentance in fear 
and trembling. And the scene in which Pike 
the detective, having, as he thinks, obtained 
the last cine to the merchant’s guilt, lays his 
hand upon him in his oflice when the bells 
are pealing for his election ns mayor and 
finds him dead, might then have had some 
point. As it is tho whole story falls flat; 
we only feel that the merchant was a fool, 
and that his life is of a piece with the bathos 
he inscribes at intervals in the note-book 
which he carries. There are some clever 
touches here and there, but tbo plot is 
strangely improbable, and whatever merit it 
possesses is lost in a fog of words. 

We wonder how many besides reviewers 
will read Mart and Mansion; a Story of 
Struggle and Best, and whether they will dis¬ 
cover what “ Mart and Mansion ” have to say 
to the story, or what the story has to say to 
anything in life. In reading it we confess 
to “ the struggle,” but we failed to find 
“the rest.” The book is cut up into the 
smallest possible chapters, and no two 
chapters are about the same people. There 
is a crowd of thieves and gipsies and robbers, 
and there is a lost will, and a lost heir, and 
a midnight robbery, and a forgery, and a bad 
lawyer who becomes lord mayor and prospers. 
In vol. i. p. 5 the latter is described in most 
unflattering terms, bnt in vol. ii. p. 79 he is 
spoken of as “ distinguished and handsome.” 
Throughout tho three volumes the characters 
all walk on stilts and talk very badly. It is 
not worth while to pull such work to pieces ; 
we would rather quote one sentence in the 
book about a writer of fiction : “ How few 
have the gift! There are pretenders every¬ 
where, but good things are difficult.” 

F. M. Owen. 


We understand that Messrs. Henry S. King 
and Co. will shortly publish a volume Sy Captain 
J. H. Baldwin, F.Z.S., of the Bengal Stall' Corps, 
who is well known as a “ Shikarree ” and an au¬ 
thority on Indian Field Sports, entitled T/ie Large 
and Small Game of India. It will not he purely 
a narrative of personal adventure, but will contain 
much scientific information with reference to the 
animals of which it treats. It will he illustrated 
by a large number of engravings from spirited 
sketches made hv the author during his wander¬ 
ings, and by a number of photographs taken from 
life of the animals referred to in the volume. 

Mb. George Smith hopes to be able to start on 
the 17th of this month to resume excavations at 
Nineveh. Every effort will be made not to dis¬ 
continue the work until all the remaining frag¬ 
ments of the Library of Assur-bani-pal are 
exhumed. The most important fragments, those 
relating to the early legends and mythology of 
Babylonia, lie in the neighbourhood of tho trench 
opened by Mr. Smith when last on the spot, and 
the completion of the series of tablets translated 
by him in his Chaldean Account of Genesis may 
therefore be looked forward to with certainty. 

Mr. Thorold Rogers has in tho press, and 
shortly will publish, Epistles, Satires, and Epigrams, 
the first two adapted from Horace and Juvenal, 
but entirely modernised. 

We have much pleasure in learning that a 
translation of Schleicher's work on tho German 
language, Die dent ache Sprache, is being prepared 
by Mr. T. C. Snow, Fellow of St. John's College, 
Oxford, and Mr. E. P. Arnold, Assistant-Master 
at Clifton College. 

Mr. J. B. SnEPPARD is about to edit for the 
Camden Society Christ Church Letters, relating 
to the domestic affairs of the Priory of Christ 
Church, Canterbury, in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. In most cases they are 
written by or addressed to the prior, and a great 
majority belong to the correspondence of Prior 
Sellyng, who ruled the house in the reigns of 
Edward. IV., Rio-hard III., and Henry VII. 
Several of the prior’s correspondents were em¬ 
ployed about the court, ami their contributions 
contain somo hits of gossip, while others, oc¬ 
cupied in London in looking after tiie interests of 
the convent, chronicle small beer with a minute¬ 
ness which, at this distance of time, makes their 
letters very interesting. 

Mr. Thompson’s volume of the Prideaux cor¬ 
respondence is in the binder's hands for immediate 
issue. Mr. Ilorwood's edition of Milton's Com¬ 
mon Place. Look will be issued in May to tho 
subscribers of the year 1870-7, to be followed by 
Mr. Gairdner's volume on The Siege of llouen. 


% NOTES AND NEWS. 

We are glad to hear that Prof. Max Muller will 
probably stay in Oxford after all. The ambiguous 
and unexplained announcement in tho Times some 
days ago meant, we are informed from Oxford, 
that the eminent scholar was to he induced to stay 
in his adopted country and university by being 
entirely relieved of educational duties. Prof. 
Max Muller loses half the income of his chair by 
this arrangement, but he remains the first instance 
of an “ endowment for research '’ in the strict 
sense. The proposed statute will be voted on 
Tuesday next; and there is, we are glad to learn 
for the honour of Oxford, very little doubt hut 
thnt it will be passed. Prof. Max Miiller has 
undertaken to edit for the University Press all the 
Sacred Books of the world, except the Bible and 
the Chinese Scriptures, which last will be allotted 
to the eminent Sinologue. Dr. Legge, who is to be 
the first occupant of the Chinese chair at Oxford. 
By both these measures the University has acted 
worthily of its great past, and, as we hope, still 
more magnificent future. 


Thu Council of the Society have resolved to 
offer to the public the volumes of the first series 
remaining in stock at members’ reduced prices, 
thus allowing such books as The. Household- 
Expenses of Bishop Sirin field, or The. Secret- 
Service Money of Charles II. and .Tames II., to be 
acquired for 3*. 01. A priced list is to be had on • 
application to Messrs. Nichols, 2o Parliament 
Street, S.W. 

As Dr. Birch’s opening address to tho Egyptian 
and Assyrian classes at 9 Conduit Street was 
postponed until Monday last, Mr. Sayce's first 
lecture oil Assyrian Grammar will not be delivered 
until next Monday afternoon, February 14, at 
5 o’clock. 

IIknrv Clarke, LL.D. (1743-1810), one of 
the foremost of the Lancashire geometricians, was 
the author, inter alia, of a most amusing satire on 
the “ commonly absurd manner of conducting the 
election of schoolmasters,” his experience having 
been derived from his appearance as candidate 
before a “school board” l'or the township school 
of Stretford, near Manchester, January, 1788. His 
burlesque account of the proceeding is now being 
reprinted under tlie editorship of Mr. John E. 
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Bailey, F.S.A., of Stretford, who has in hand a 
Life of Dr. Clarke, containing many forgotten cir¬ 
cumstances of his connexion with Manchester and 
Salford, Liverpool, Bristol, and the Royal Military 
College at Sandhurst, In the unfortunate dissen¬ 
sions which arose in the Royal Society in 1784 
between the naturalists, under Sir Joseph Banks 
(the President), and the mathematicians, under 
the accomplished Dr. Horsley, the black-balling of 
Dr. Clarke was one of the chief grievances of the 
latter party. The mathematicians threatened se¬ 
cession, Dr. Horsley declaring in a great speech 
that when that hour came the President would 
be “left with his feeble train of amateurs-, and 
that toy on the table (pointing to the mace) 
would be the ghost of a Society in which Philo¬ 
sophy once reigned and Newton presided as her 
minister 1 ” Mr. Briley would be glad to com¬ 
municate with any of Dr. Clarke’s descendants, or 
to he referred to any of his scattered mathematical 
contributions to current literature. 

The fit. James's Magazine for March will con¬ 
tain an original sonnet, “To the Nile,” by Shelley. 
This sonnet is one of a series of Shelley MSS. in 
the possession of Mr. Townshend Mayer, who has 
placed many of them at the service of Mr. Buxton 
Forman in the preparation of his new edition of 
Shelley's works, to be published by Messrs. Reeves 
and Turner. 

The Master of the Rolls has directed that in 
future the Introductions to the Calendars of State 
Papers shall not exceed fifty pages without his 
express permission. 

Mrs. Charles Kingsley will shortly publish, 
through the firm of Messrs. Henry S. King and 
Co., a memoir of her husband, together with large 
selections from his correspondence and other un- 
ublished writings. Mrs. Kingsley is aided in 
er work by many friends intimately associated 
with her husband at different periods of his life, 
and we understand that she will avail herself of 
their words rather than her own in treating of 
much on which she could scarcely speak with 
impartiality. The book will be illustrated by fac¬ 
similes of Mr. Kingsley's sketches, views of 
Eversley Church and Rectory, and a steel engraved 
portrait. 

Signor Enrico Praga, the brother of the poet 
Emilio Praga, whose death we chronicled in our 
issue of January 29, writes to us that the state¬ 
ment which we took from the Italian paper II 
Liuto is inaccurate. “ There is no mystery, no 
tragedy,” writes Signor Praga, “ about his death 
beyond the fact of his dying so young in the arms 
of a septuagenarian mother. And his spirit, far 
from being in ‘ complete darkness ’ during his 
last days, shone with more than its usual bright¬ 
ness.” 

Of antiquarian interest will be found the follow¬ 
ing late additions to the manuscripts in the British 
Museum:—Emanuel Mandes da Costa's Common¬ 
place Book (eighteenth century) of Egyptian 
Antiquities, Ac., and some copies of Jewish in¬ 
scriptions by the same. Copies of (fifteenth 
century) Wills,Charters, See., relating to property 
of families of Withiford, Berkeley, Spert, &c., in 
Bristol. Memorandum Book of Sir Daniel Tvas, 
Mayor of Worcester, from 1043. (This volume and 
a seventeenth century Common-place Book of 
Anecdotes were presented bv Prof. Geo. Stephens, 
of Copenhagen.) A Book of Fees of the King's 
Household and Public Oilicers, temp. Jac. I. An 
Inventory, on a vellum roll, of the goods of Thomas 
Comber, 1C73. 

The original journal of his campaigns in India 
between the years 1707 and 1770, kept by Colonel 
H. A. M. (afterwards Sir Henry) Cosbv, his 
narrative of the expedition against Bom Ranze 
Pollam in 1777, and the Orderly Book of a detach¬ 
ment commanded by Colonel Sir Henry Cosbv in 
the Southern Provinces of India in 1785 and 1786, 


have recently been purchased by the Trustees of 
the British Museum. 

Lord Derby has kindly promised Mr. Furnivall 
that he will present to the New Shakspere 
Society the cost of reprinting such tract on the 
social condition of England in Shakspere's time as 
Mr. Furnivall may select. The latter has accord¬ 
ingly chosen the tract formerly attributed to 
Shakspere, but known to be by William Stafford, 
which states and discusses the causes of, 
and remedies for, the social troubles of Eng¬ 
land in Shakspere's youth. Its title is:—“A 
compendious or briefe Examination of certavne 
ordinary Complaints, of diuers of our country men 
in these our dayes: which although they are in 
some part vaiue and l'riuolous, yet they are all 
by way of dialogues throughly debated and dis¬ 
cussed. By W. S., Gentleman. Imprinted at 
London in Fleetstreate, neere vnto Saincte Dun- 
stone’s Church, by Thomas Marshe. lord.” The 
little quarto has gone to press, and will be issued 
as soon as possible after the four works of like kind 
which we mentioned last week that the New 
Shakspere Society had in type. 

Zurich has to deplore the loss of the most 
eloquent and most widely known of her pulpit 
orators, I’farrer Lang of St. Peter's, who died at 
the age of fifty of lung-disease. Heinrich Lang 
was one of the long series of eminent men, German 
by birth, who, driven from thoir own nation in 
less happy times, sought a new fatherland in 
Switzerland, and specially in Zurich. lie was the 
son of a country clergyman in the Wiirtemberg 
Schwarzwald, and received his earlier education 
at the Latin school of Lutz on the Neckar, and the 
Nieder Kloster in Schiinthal. lie studied theology 
under Baur at Tiibingen, the educator of so many 
famous Swiss theologians. His participation in 
the republican movement in South Germany in 
1847 and 1848 forced him to seek a parochial 
charge in Switzerland instead of his native laud. 
His first call was to the parish of Wartau, in the 
canton of St. Gallen. Here, in the year 1859, 
ho founded that periodical which has made his 
name famous throughout all German-speaking 
lands, and even beyond them, Zeitstimmen am der 
Schtceizerischen Kirche. It was the attempt of 
Lang to treat theological questions in a common- 
sense manner, and to make the results of free 
criticism accessible to general readers. He edited 
this serial, with the younger Bitzius ns his co¬ 
adjutor, up to the time of his death. His fasci¬ 
nating oratorv won for him in 1803 a call to the 
prosperous Meilen on the Lake of Ziirich; and in 
1869, on the death of Hirzel, he was elected to 
the pastorship of the historical St. Peterskirche 
in Zurich itself, a church in which our own Eng¬ 
lish exiles in Mary’s reign listened with de¬ 
light to Bullinger and Gualter. Hither, until 
the day of his death, he attracted an extraor¬ 
dinary audience, among whom the men always 
far exceeded the women. His principal works 
are :—Versuch einer christlichen Dogmatik (Berlin, 
1858); Ein Gang durch die ehristliche Welt (Ber¬ 
lin, 1859) ; Martin Luther ; and some volumes of 
sermons (lYedigten, and Religiose Reden). Num¬ 
berless single sermons of Lang's upon public 
occasions were issued from time to time, and 
were to be seen lying upon the counter of every 
bookshop in Switzerland. In the year 1805 he 
received a pressing invitation to Bremen, but he 
preferred to remain faithful to his new fatherland 
which had given him a vocation in his hour of need. 

The second volume of Dr. Carl Kuies’s excel¬ 
lent work on Money and Credit (Geld and Credit) 
has just been published at Berlin. Dr. Carl 
Knies is Professor of Political Science at Heidel¬ 
berg, and the author of the celebrated treatise 
Die politisrhe Oekonomie vom fitandpunkte der Ge- 
schichtlichen Methode. 

Mr. James Colston, Treasurer of the city of 
Edinburgh, and head of the firm of Messrs. Colston 
and Son, of that city, is at present engaged on a 
History of lYinting in Scotland. The work will 
be published in a few months. 


In the Fortnightly Review Mr. Bagehothasa 
very interesting and paradoxical paper on the 
postulates of modern English political economr, 
avoiding, among other things, an inclination to 
believe that there is a connexion between spots in 
the sun, short harvests, and tight monev. The main 
P°mt of the paper is that the reason the world at 
large is slow to receive modem English political 
economy (the doctrine of Ricardo as distinguished 
from that of Adam Smith), is that the doctrine is 
rigorously abstracted from the practice of the 
world of commerce on a grand scale which hardlv 
exists out of England. It is shown in detail that 
one of the postulates is a supply of lubiu: 
capable of being transferred from one employment 
to another, and “ that there are at least lour con¬ 
ditions to be satisfied before this axiom of an 
English political economy is true within a nation. 
Before labour can move easily, and as it pleases, 
from employment to employment, there must 1* 
such employments for it to move between: there 
must be an effectual Government capable of main¬ 
taining peace and order during the transition, and 
not itself requiring to be supported bv lixitv 
ot station in society ns so many Governments have 
been : the nation must be capable of maintaining 
its independent existence against other nati 'ns 
without a military system dependent on localised 
and immoveable persons; and there must be no 
competing system of involuntary labour limiting 
the number of employments, or moving betwwn 
them more perfectly than contemporary fw 
labour. These, indeed, are not all the conditions 
needful for the truth of the axiom, but the other* 
can be explained better when some other mattes 
have been first discussed.” One point which wc 
hope to see included among the other matter? is 
the question whether what we may call the 
capitalist hierarchy of motives is likely to be im¬ 
posed on the community at large. At present 
the artisans resist the imposition steadily, the 
different members of the agricultural community 
partially and fitfully. Those who do so are charred, 
mostly by those who know political economy at 
second hand, with defiance of economic laws. Mr. 
Saintsbury's article on Modern English Pros; 
is interesting; but he is a little in danger of 
substituting rgffinement for refinement as hi? 
standard. He is doubtless right in his suggestion 
that a constant effort at a complete and emphatic 
presentation of the writer's matter to the reader 
is one of the causes which have done most to dis- 
organise literary form, though Lord Macaulay* 
writings show that even on these conditions it n 
possible to attain a literary form which in many 
ways is admirable. The analysis of the quiet 
finished grace of Mr. Pater's style is very geod. 
but it is curious that Mr. Saintsbury should give 
the impression that Mr. Swinburne is of more 
significance tban Father Newman to students ot 
English prose as a fine art. 

In the Contemporary/ Review there is an inde¬ 
pendent translation, by Prof. Childers, of the 
Whole Duty of the. Buddhist Layman, previously 
translated by Gogerly,and published in the Jourm 
of the Ceylon branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. It is very'interesting, and purports to 
have been addressed by Buddha to Sipib ® 
Rugogaha. It would have added to our intere?. 
if Prof. Childers had given us his deliberate 
opinion as to whether the Buddhists who fonue 
their canon two hundred years after their launder * 
death were right ns to the attributing to him sue 
a very formal, not to say mechanical, exposition. 

Lady Vf.rney, in an interesting psper 
same periodical on Welsh Legends ami 
Poetry, repeats the disputed statement as to 
functions of the Sin-eater, and supplies some i 
stances of witchcraft with a rationalistic exp ■'* 
tion. Mr. James Gairdner attempts to replvto • 
Carpenter's weighty article in the last number- 
courageously suggests that we may consi* e " 
from a certain point of view, regard maanes? a*^ 
result of demoniacal possession, and an j 0 f 
spring (such as it seems used to feed w P* 
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Betiesda) as the manifestation of an angelic pre¬ 
sence; and no doubt if we rest our conception of 
die world, as a whole (as Dr. Carpenter does), on 
our belief in a Spirit, in whose image we are 
made, such conceptions of subordinate and insub¬ 
ordinate spirits as were current in Palestine in 
the first century have a derivative fitness too. On 
lie other hand, Mr. Gairdner quite fails to meet 
tie force of Dr. Carpenter’s argument that the 
miracles of the New Testament are hardly to 
be distinguished from other “ fruits of faith,” 
ss Dr. Carpenter himself failed to see that 
the tendency of faith to bear such fruits is 
si least as suggestive of theological inferences 
as anything else that is beneficent in the 
order of the world. Dr. Caldwell makes a 
mnch more substantial contribution to the same 
controversy in a short paper on “ Demonolatrv, 
Devildancing and Demoniacal Possession.” It is j 
based upon his experience as a missionary in ; 
southern India of a class of dancers, male and 
female, who, in their ordinary life are calm, 
dreamy, temperate, and frequently sane, who work 
themselves up into fits of ecstasy in which they 
believe themselves to be identical with the demon 
venerated in the neighbourhood, whom they also 
identify with the supreme God. The paroxysms 
m always displayed at night and are not those of 
epilepsy or hysteria or drunkenness, and leave 
their subject able to speak serenely and quietly and 
almly, the moment that the dance is over. In 
ill probability it is safe to conclude that the ab¬ 
normal states of the human mind in the East 
differ considerably from the abnormal states of 
the human mind in the West, as we already know 
is the case with abnormal states of the body ; 
of course, it is necessary in both cases to have 
completed a diagnosis of the symptoms before 
on independent judgment can be formed as to 
whether the patients’ own theories of the diseases 
we worth anything. There is another instalment 
of Oman Lightfoot’s treatise. Valuable as the 
°®hae s, it is a peculiarly tantalising thing 
»hes sich treatises are read for the first time in 
form of a serial issued at uncertain intervals. 
We shall hope to speak of Dr. Arnold's Study of 
Butler and the Zeit-Geist when it is com¬ 
pleted. 

hr Temple Bar Mr. Leland has an instructive 
of how some American Indians worshipped 
? ™* c * a o doll even after they had seen the wires; 
it *ems that the awe which a conjuring trick 
inspires in such rude minds may be trusted to 
survive explanation of how it is done. 

Is Prater there is an interesting account of the 
“Onfpl tiger, which is said to be increasing in 
numbers since the natives were disarmed after 
the Mutiny; a sensible, though meagre paper, 
wiled “ The Truth about the Bastille,” founded on 
the recent French investigation into the archives; 
Md a very picturesque article on the Settle Cave, 
including the history of things in general, from 
lie primaeval nebulae to the formation of the 
Craven Fault, and the geological and archaeolo¬ 
gical history of Yorkshire from then till the dis- 
mvery of the cave. 

bi tbs ComJuU the editor has a thoughtful 
Ifer on the youth of Swift, mainly intended to 
®idicate the traditional view against the op- 
Wan of Mr. Forster’s first volume; it is cer- 
hinly shown that from the first, Swift's nature 
*®u*t have had a morbid side, and his life a trying 
s; do, but perhaps these only prepared him to be 
Slade thoroughly hitter and wretched by the re¬ 
action after ms political success, and the strain of 
his equivocal position between Stella and Vanessa. 

Is Macmillan the lecture of Professor Huxley, 
which we analysed last week, is presented at 
length: it suggests the reflection that the rudi¬ 
mentary organisms which thrive on the decay of 
Hgher organisms are not quite the most promising 
Wife for studying the distinction between animal 
^vegetable life. The article is headed “The 
” 9 *der Territory between the Animal and the 


Vegetable Kingdom," hut the writer argues from 
the shifting character of the borderers that the 
inhabitants of neither kingdom have a character 
of their own. 

Db. Brinsley Nicholson is to edit the Doubtful 
Flags of Sha/cspere for Messrs. George Bell and 
Sons. 

Messrs. IIkn itv S. Kino and Co. have in the 
press a translation of M. Lesseps’ work, reviewed 
elsewhere, by M. D’Anvers. 


OBITUARY. 

C.\pi*<*vi. the Marquis Gino, at Florence, February 3, aged 
eighty-three. 

Chkvkkton, B.. at Upper Holloway, aged eighty-one. [Sculp¬ 
tor, well known by his reductions in miniature.] 

Gamonp, Thome do. at Taris. February 5. [One of the original 
projectors of the Channel Tunnel.] 

King, L>r. Richard. [Polar traveller: companion of Admiral 
isir George Back iu his journey to the North Pole in 
1833-4-5.] 


THE MA.RCHESE GINO CArPONI. 

The Marcliese Gino Capponi, who has just died at 
the age of over four-score years, is in many ways a 
most noticeable man. His great work, the Storia 
della Hepnbblica di Firenze, was issued from the 
press Duly a year ago. Few men who devote 
their lives to one subject enjoy the length of life 
which enables them to mature their labours to 
their own satisfaction, and live just long enough 
to enjoy the feelings of success. 

Moreover, Gino Oapponi's work was done under 
the disadvantages of almost total blindness. In 
the prime of life his sight began to fail, and the 
labours of his maturer years were carried on 
entirely by means of an amanuensis. This fact 
must increase our wonder at the solidity, accuracy, 
and concise clearness of his history. The whole 
story of Florence was so entirely familiar to his 
thoughts that it framed itself naturally as he 
dictated. His book proceeded from the fulness of 
his knowledge. There is a special meaning in 
almost every word; for the book was not compiled 
page by pajre from the authorities, hut is rather 
the transcript of a mental picture, which remained 
after long familiarity with all the details of the 
authorities. 

But the important point in the character of the 
Marchese Gino Oapponi is also that which gave 
his book its chief value. He was a modern 
embodiment of the old Tuscan spirit. By birth 
he was connected with the oldest houses of Floren¬ 
tine nobility. He was heir to a distinguished 
position in Florence, and showed himself in all 
ways worthy of it. As a politician always 
on the side of freedom he lived through stirring 
times in the history of Italy. He was equally 
renowned as a philanthropist, a student, and an 
accomplished man of the world. His house was 
the centre of the most brilliant society in Flo¬ 
rence ; but the obscure man of letters was never 
neglected. Gino Capponi was the centre of a 
literary circle, and was beloved by many friends 
with the affection which only rare nobility of 
character can inspire. Literary men of every 
nation who went to Florence were welcomed by 
him. His store of knowledge was always at 
their disposal. The works of M. de Reumont 
are full of acknowledgments to Gino Oapponi’s 
help. For nearly half a century was Gino Cap¬ 
poni regarded as almost an embodiment in fleshly 
shape of the past of Florence. 

Concise and severe .as is his Histoiy of Florence, 
we know the character of the man as we read it, 
and we recognise the wondrous power of Florence 
in shaping at this day a character expressive of 
herself. Gino Capponi’s long life was spent in 
gathering materials for his great work; his cha¬ 
racter was moulded in its breadth and fulness by 
the process; finally, the book itself gave a worthy 
meaning to the life, and a noble expression to the 
character. His is an example to which all men 
of letters may look with reverence, and the story 


of his life ought to be as great a memorial to his 
native city as is the great literary monument 
which his "labours have raised to her." 

M. Creighton. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

Professor F. V. Hayden, in charge of the 
United States Geological Survey of the Territo¬ 
ries, has recently been elected an honorary member 
of the Circolo Geografico Italiauo (Itaiian Geo¬ 
graphical Society) of Turin, and foreign correspond¬ 
ing member of the Geographical Society of Paris. 

The latest news of I.ieut. Cameron from 
Lnanda is that he has boldly overcome the diffi- 
cult question of how to send back the natives of 
Zanzibar who have followed him in his grand 
walk across Africa, by buying a schooner at the 
cost of 1,000/., rigging, fitting her out, and de¬ 
spatching her to the east coast. This vessel is 
now probably far on its voyage, and on arrival at 
Zanzibar may be sold to advantage. This prompt 
action on Cameron’s part does away with the 
necessity for the aid of one of Her Majesty’s 
vessels of the West Coast Station, the use of which 
was so cordially granted by the Admiralty on the 
request of the council of the Royal Geographical 
Society, instructions having been immediately 
telegraphed to the Commodore of the Station. 
Having seen his men fairly on their way home¬ 
ward it was Cameron’s intention to proceed to 
Madeira, there to recruit for a few months before 
coming to England, The Geographical Magazine 
promises a critically prepared map and detailed 
account of Cameron's great journey in its March 
number, and a preliminary sketch map of his route 
will he issued next week with the “ Proceedings ” 
of the Geographical Society. Lieut. Chippendale, of 
Gordon Pasha’s staff, in Equatorial Egypt, has left 
England after a stay of some months, to rejoin his 
chief on the Upper Nile. It may be remembered 
that in February of 1875 Chippendale succeeded 
in reaching to within a very short distance of the 
Albert Nyanza, and he is the only traveller who 
has yet approached this lake by following up the 
line of the river, discovering a bifurcation of the 
Nile probably caused by a large island in the 
mouth of the Nyanza. It is reported that Colonel 
Gordon, after having forced his steamers over the 
rapids which were already known to exist above 
Gondokoro, reached an actual fall in the upper 
river which effectually barred all further naviga¬ 
tion. 

We learn with pleasure that Lieut. Koolemans 
Beynan, of the Dutch navy, who accompanied 
Captain Allen Young in his last year’s voyage in 
the Arctic Seas, has undertaken to re-edit the 
volumes of Barents' Voyages for the Hakluyt 
Society, a work which was formerly accomplished by 
Dr. Beke in 1853. Beynan is an en thusiastic student 
of arctic matters, and is a good English scholar. 
In acknowledgment of his attentions to this 
officer, the King of Holland has conferred on 
Captain Allen Young the Luxemburg order of 
the Couronne de Chene. 

The expedition under the scienti fic charge of Prof. 
WyvilleThomson,in Her Majesty’s ship Challenger, 
now on her homeward voyage, has been collecting 
most valuable information in the Pacific. From 
Admiralty island a line of deep soundings has been 
taken to Japan, on which line the deepest sound¬ 
ing of the voyage was obtained, viz., 4,575 fathoms. 
At Japan the ship was docked and refitted, and then 
researches were made in the Inland Sea, w hich, 
however, was found not to be very productive of 
animal life. F'rorn Japan a comae was made 
between the 35th and 36th parallels of latitude 
to the 180th meridian of longitude, and from 
thence on the 38th parallel to longitude 156° 26’ 
West, from which position she proceeded to the 
Sandwich Islands and Valparaiso. The depths 
proved very great near Japan, and decreased as 
the ship approached the centre of the Pacific, the 
general nature of the bottom being the same red 
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clay as was found in the deep water of the Atlantic 
Ocean. Temperatures have been obtained through¬ 
out, at every one hundred fathoms, to a depth of 
1,500, by means of the Miller-Casella thermometer, 
and on some occasions at every ten fathoms to 
200 fathoms. The dredging and trawling has 
proved most productive, and many new and in¬ 
teresting animals have been brought to light. 
From Valparaiso the Challenger was to proceed 
through the Straits of Magellan to the Falkland 
Islands and to Monte Video, at which last-named 
port we may soon expect to hear of her arrival. 

Petermann's Mittkeilungen for the current 
month contains a map of the Loango Coast of 
West Africa, showing the work done in explora¬ 
tion by the German African Expedition of 187-1— 
7o. The results of two years of work on this 
difficult mangrove and swamp-covered coast are 
indeed very scanty, and add little more to geo¬ 
graphy than two lines, each of scarcely sixty 
miles of country, along the Quillu and Nhanga 
rivers north of the Congo. Dr. Paul Gussfeldt 
gives a short explanatory notice, chiefly dealing 
■with the great hindrances lying in the way of 
observation—the dense forests, clouded skies, and 
above all, the fanaticism of the negroes. 

A paper by I)r. A. Schreiber on the country of 
the Southern Battas of Sumatra is of great inter¬ 
est, especially since the territory they inhabit 
merges at a yet unknown limit in the north with 
Atchin, a country which has attracted much at¬ 
tention in its long continued hostilities with the 
Dutch. Dr. .Schreiber speaks with authority, 
having been resident for the seven years between 
1800-1873 in the Batta country. It is only within 
the most recent years that the darkness which 
shrouded this inland people of Sumatra has at all 
been cleared away. They are not negritos of the 
Australian type, ns was at first believed, but in 
language, derivation, and customs, prove them¬ 
selves to bo a sister nation to that of the Malays, 
or a branch long separated from that stock, 'file 
central home of this people is believed by Dr. 
Schreiber to be round the borders of Lake Toba, 
a large highland expanse in the mountainous 
interior, from which a river flows to eastward. 
This lake has been recently mapped by the Rhenish 
missionaries, Leipoldt anil Heine. 

The narrative of Dr. Couto de Magalhaes’ 
journey along the Araguaya river in Brazil is con¬ 
tinued, giving much interesting information about 
the Canoeiras Indians of the river. From the 
Vocabulary collected bv Magalhaes it appears that 
their language is pure Guarani. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE SUEZ CANAL AND INTERNATIONAL LAW. 

Lincoln's Inn : February 10, 1876. 

So much has been said, both before and since the 
purchase of the Khedive's shares by the British 
Government, as to the neutralisation of the Suez 
Canal in time of war, that it is very desirable to 
clear up our ideas on that subject. At present 
the matter seems to stand thus. If Turkey were 
a belligerent, her allies would enjoy the military 
benefit of the canal, and her euemies would be 
excluded from it, precisely as in the case of any 
other part of the Turkish dominions, and subject 
to the chance of these conditions being reversed 
through the occupation of the canal by the enemies 
of Turkey. The commercial use of the canal, so 
far as military considerations did not interfere, 
the party in possession would probably permit 
or refuse to the other, according to its gene¬ 
ral views as to the expediency of allowing 
private intercourse between public enemies. If 
Turkey were not a belligerent, two analogies may 
be suggested, leading to difl'erent results. The 
canal might be deemed an inland Turkish water, 
like a navigable river, in which case either belli¬ 
gerent would have a right to complain if the 
ships of war of the other were allowed to pass 
through it; for although the opinion of the older 
writers on international law was difl'erent, modern 
practice does not allow a neutral to give a passage 
across his territory to a belligerent force, even 
though the same facilities be offered to the 
other belligerent. Or the canal, being, in fact, 
a narrow strait of the sea, might be deemed 
analogous to straits of natural formation, 
or to those parts of the open sea which are 
within a marine league of the shore, in which case 
the passage would be free to the ships of war of 
both belligerents, on condition of not committing 
any acts of hostility during it, and of conforming 
to such rules as are laid down by neutrals for the 
interval, usually twenty-four hours, to elapse be¬ 
tween the departure of the ships of war of oppo¬ 
site parties from the same harbour. Under either 
view, the passage of contraband of war through 
the canal would be entirely unimpeded,except, if the 
former view were taken, human contraband, since 
the analogy of an inland water would forbid the 
passage of troops on hoard of transports or mer¬ 
chant ships, as well as of ships of war; but, under 
the latter view, whatever duty of preventing the 
augmentation of a belligerent force in its harbours 
may be incumbent on a neutral by virtue of those 
principles of international law which it was at¬ 
tempted, more or less successfully, to express in the 
three rules of the treaty of Washington, would 
be incumbent on the Porte with regard to any 
augmentation of force which a ship of war of either 
party, permitted to pass through the canal, might 
receive from its banks or at its extremities. If the 
ship of war of a belligerent derived an augmenta¬ 
tion of force from stores or warehouses belonging 
to the canal company, it can hardly he imagined 
that England, as an influential shareholder in the 
company, would fail to be complained of, what¬ 
ever might be her actual innocence in the matter. 

This being so, let us see what Prof. Sheldon 
Amos proposes for a European treaty, which it 
would “ bo in the interest of England herself to 
precipitate.” (The Purchase of the Suez Canal 
Shares and International Law, Itidgway, 1876; 
p. 32.) 

“ That, in case of war botween any of the signa¬ 
tories to the treaty, no ship of war nor transport, nor 
other ship containing soldiers, be permitted to pass 
through the canal. That provisions he made, at the 


general expense of the signatories to the treaty, for 
instituting a search at both outlets of the canal cf all 
vessels entering the canal, with the view, on the one 
hand, of sequestrating articles declared to bs contra¬ 
band of war by either belligerent, and, on the other 
hand, of preventing either belligerent from clan¬ 
destinely making use of the canal for the purpose oi 
promoting the objects of the war, and thereby vio¬ 
lating the neutrality of the canal. A special inter¬ 
national tribunal, of the naturo of a prize court, 
would of course bo constantly sitting in the immediate 
neighbourhood of both outlets ” (p. 33). 

A better example was never given of the per¬ 
versity of that school which seeks to promote 
peace by multiplying the occasions for war. A 
vast extension of the classes of prohibited acts, 
one class described so vaguely as “ promoting the 
objects of the war,” an inquisitorial jurisdiction 
set up, and all for what ? The conclusion bursts 
suddenly upon us at the end of a loose discussion 
having no definite tendency in any direction, in 
the course of which the only two remarks I can 
find at all related to the conclusion are that 
Turkey, and England as a shareholder, may 1* 
held responsible as neutrals, under the rales of 
the treaty of Washington, for the concession of 
advantages to belligerents (pp. 26, 32), a point 
which does not touch the passage of contraband 
through the canal; and that “ if, apart from the 
protection of such a treaty, England endeavours to 
rely upon her customary use of the canal to help 
her in a war in the East, she may find the voice of 
international law, and therefore the sentiment of 
European statesmen, against her ” (p. 32). Here 
the reader might wonder how a treaty prohibit¬ 
ing all use of the canal for promoting the objects 
of a war, could be a protection to England in usim: 
it for her help in a war in the East; but the 
Professor tells us that, after all, his treaty is not 
generally to apply to wars in the East, for (pp. SI 
34) the Asiatic States are not at present to be 
admitted to sign it, or to claim under it the 
exclusion of their enemies from the use of the 
canal. 

I am glad to turn from this pamphlet to 
the letters of Sir Travers Twiss in the Ho\a, 
especially those of December 2 and 0 last, 
in which he proposes to conclude for the Sue 
Canal a European treaty to the effect of 
that signed at Washington, April 19, 1850, te- 
tween Great Britain and the United States, with 
reference to a ship canal then projected across the 
Isthmus of Panama. The second article provided 
“ that vessels of the United States or Great 
Britain, traversing the said canal, shall, in case ot 
war between the contracting parties, be exempted 
from blockade, detention, or capture by either ft 
the belligerents; and this provision shall extend 
to such a distance from the two ends of the said 
canal as may hereafter be found expedient to 
establish.” And by the fifth article the con¬ 
tracting parties engaged “that when the saw 
canal shall have been completed, they j™ 
protect it from interruption, seizure, or unjust 
confiscation, and that they will guarantee the 
neutrality thereof, so that the said canal may tor 
ever be open and free, and the capital invested 
therein secure.” I presume that these articl- 
were intended to refer to the commercial use "i 
the canal only, since it is not to be imagined that 
either power would have undertaken to permit the 
ships of war of its enemy to pass through the 
canal if it could prevent them ; but the mention 
of blockade shows that, except as to ships of 
they were meant in the fullest sense, and that the 
commercial use of the canal was to be free fro® 
all those vexatious iuterferences by which, und ’- 
the pretext of blockade, contraband, or what not. 
belligerents have attempted, with too great suc¬ 
cess, to punish neutrals for their neutrality. 
will be well for the world if the pacific enjo'- 
ment of the Suez Canal can be placed under such a 
protection; but it does not appear possible to 8) 
down, by international arrangement, any ru •' 
for the use of the canal by armed ships and trans¬ 
ports which would stand the practical test of war. 
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\ or indeed does this much matter to commerce, 
especially so long as the canal remains unfortified, 
and therefore not likely to be the scene of active 
operations for long together, even in the case of 
its changing hands during a war. Indeed, a stipu¬ 
lation that the canal should always remain un¬ 
fortified would really be for the general benefit, 
though, for obvious reasons, it would be invidious 
for England to propose such a clause while the 
isthmus remains under Turkish sovereignty. 

J. Westlake. 


frequently over most of the Principality, although 
I have failed to acquire its language. 

The Writer of an Article in the 
November number of “Blackwood’s 
Magazine,” 1875, “On the Legends 
and Folk-Lore of Wales.” 

P.S.—It occurs to me to add that the much- 
abused Aubrey was great-grandson to the owner 
of property in Brecknockshire and Glamorgan¬ 
shire ; and that the “ plate and salt,” which have 
no connection with “ sin-eating,” are not confined 
to Roman Catholics. 


THE “SIN-EATER” IN WALES. 

February 8,1876. 

I crave Mr. Silvan Evans's pardon for the 
hasty assumption that the editor of an Archaeo¬ 
logical journal would possess or have access to 
a complete set of the past volumes, in which case 
he need not have denied in his first letter to the 
Academic having ever heard of the Sin-eater in 
Wales, seeing that he now admits that if “he 
ever read Mr. Moggridge’s revelations at Ludlow, 
they had been effaced from his memory ” when he 
first wrote. To me he does not seem even now 
to have fully refreshed his memory; as after 
quoting a portion of Sir. Moggridge's remarks at 
the Ludlow meeting in 1852, and calling Mr. 
Moggridge as a witness, at this distance of time, 
that “ he does not remember anything that gives 
« date,” he takes me to task for making “Jive 
ymrs / ” out of that statement, ami by that process 
bringing the custom doicn to 1847. Had Mr. 
Evans turned over a leaf and read the last words 
of Mr. Moggridge on the occasion referred to, he 
would have found that they were to the effect 
that “ he believed people were thoroughly ashamed 
of the practice: one case, he was informed, 
occurred four or Jive years ago ; but he believed it 
5® extinct now.’ Perhaps, had I not wished to 
he succinct, I should have given Mr. Moggridge's 
°wu words for the mountain valley in which, 
when he bought forward the subject in 1852, the 
psohi® ms said to have existed till recently, 
nut “at ornear Llandebie ” is a wide statement, and 
though the present vicar and the quondam school- 
tphster nay never have heard of the “ Sin-eater,” 
i am still disposed to believe that there must 
been some foundation for Mr. Moggridge’s 
statement. Only last night, in the Introduction 
» Murray s Handbook to South Wales, 1870 (the 
j*ntor of which I am unacquainted with, although 
have an impression that he was a medical man 
connecte d with Monmouthshire Iron 
“ Vn ' * Caln ? u P° n paragraph in p. xxvii: 

H 1 j~l u P er ^ti 0 o of the sin-eater is said to have 
T&™ until very recently in the secluded valley 
t ' n Caermarthenshire.” I refer 

;° 1110 Ordnance Maps, and find Cwm-Amman to 
k not far distant from Llandebie, on the Garnant 
Mach of the Swansea Valley Railway. Lady 
>emey, in the current number of the Contempo- 
™y> refers to the same superstition, and if the 
whole story does really trace back to Aubrey, it is 
at least singular that there should lie in wait for 
i enquirers as that pleasant antiquary, and his 
hter fellow craftsman, Mr. Moggridge, deliberate 
action-mongers to practise on their credulity and 
10 spread abroad a lie which Welshmen feel it a point 
national honour to repudiate. I scruple to take 
“Pvonr space, or I might show that such a super- 
fbtion is not widely removed from others which, 

? many nations, have simulated the vicarious 
s it-beanng of the Levitical scape-goat. Grotius 
1 Cor. iv. 13 traces one such in Caesar’s account 
^*f the Gauls, B. ix, 6. That is coming near to 
«Welsh, though doubtless it would be treason 
Vi ay that they are either ignorant or supersti- 
^bs. Mr. Silvan Evans's parting shot at the 
'jiscoteras “ who are ignorant of the language of 
Ihe natives, and but slightly acquainted with the 
wauntry,” shall not draw me from my incognito, 
or I might show him that by parentage, ancestry, 
property, and interests, I am connected with two 
coatiee of South Wales, and that I have travelled 


THE PRESIDENCY OF THE ROYAL SCOTTISH 
ACADEMY. 

33 George Square, Edinburgh : February 2, 1876. 

The too flattering reference made to me by the 
accomplished writer of the kindly and appreciative 
notice of the demise of Sir George Harvey, which 
appears in your issue of Saturday, contains two 
statements, correct enough in the strict letter, but 
calculated, as they stand to convey an erroneous im¬ 
pression, which for obvious reasons I am particu¬ 
larly anxious to avert. 

It is true that at the last presidential vacancy", 
in 1804, I was strongly urged by several of the 
leading members of the Royal Scottish Academy, 
Sir George, then Mr. Ilarvey, among the number, 
to allow myself to be nominated for the chair, as 
a means of preventing a contest. But my con¬ 
viction of the paramount claims of Mr. Ilarvey 
was too strong to permit of my entertaining the 
proposal for a moment. I accordingly declined to 
stand, and exerted myself to the utmost to secure 
his election. The other candidate was the late 
Mr. Graham Gilbert, of Glasgow; and it was be¬ 
tween him and Mr. Harvey that the contest lay 
which terminated in the election of the latter to 
the chair which he so long filled with credit to 
himself and benefit to the Academy. 

Shortly after these occurrences the office of 
Limner to the Queen for Scotland, vacant by the 
death of Sir J. Watson Gordon, was graciously 
conferred on me by Her Majesty. This honour 
was unexpected on my part; for, like other mem¬ 
bers of the Academy, I was under the impression 
that it would go to the President, ns on the two 
previous occasions. In reality, however, this 
office is in no way connected with the Royal 
Scottish Academy, being one of ancient standing 
in the royal household in Scotland; and although 
held by two Presidents in succession—Sir William 
Allan and Sir J. W. Gordon—it was not con¬ 
ferred on them in virtue of their Academic posi¬ 
tion. Nor was it as Presidents, but as Queen’s 
Limners, that these distinguished artists received 
the honour of knighthood. Sir George Harvey 
was the first who as President received that dis¬ 
tinction. 

With regard to the kind remarks with which 
Mr. Rossetti concludes his notice—I should in¬ 
deed be insensible if I did not feel proud of so 
favourable an opinion emanating from such a 
source, however conscious I may be that be over¬ 
estimates my claims to the distinction in question. 

I am far from undervaluing tbe honour of pre¬ 
siding over such a body as the Royal Scottish 
Academy; but my constitutional disinclination 
for public duties and responsibilities, and my 
growing desire, as the shadows lengthen in the 
declining sun, to retain for myself and my art the 
years that may remain to me—undisturbed by the 
interruptions and irritations inseparable from such 
an office under even the most favourable con¬ 
ditions—prevent me from allowing myself to be 
nominated as a candidate. Noel Paton. 


FEPYs’s DIARY. 

23 Sussex Place, Regent's Park, N.W.: Feb. 7, 1876. 

In the Athenaeum of January 29 I am charged 
with availing myself of Mr. Smith’s labours with¬ 
out making him due acknowledgment. I have 
already denied, and again I utterly deny, that in 


learning the cipher I used Mr. Smith’s labour as 
the key. I obtained my knowledge of the cipher 
quite independently of Mr. Smith, and from quite 
a different source. 

Mr. Smith acquired his knowledge of the cipher 
from the late Lord Grenville. There is an interest¬ 
ing letter stating that fact in the Illustrated News, 
written in March, 1858, shortly after Lord Bray- 
brooke’s death, by Mr. Ralph Neville-Grenville. 
I gained my knowledge of the cipher from a book 
in the Pepysian Library, containing, among other 
ciphers, one by Shelton, which is the cipher used 
by Pepys, not that one mentioned by Lord Bray- 
brooke “ known by the name of Rich’s system,” 
which has several letters different from those in 
Pepys’s cipher. The edition of the Diary that I 
refer to is the last one, “ revised and corrected ” by 
Lord Braybrooke, and published in 1854 in four 
volumes octavo. In this edition there are all the 
mistakes exactly as I have stated them, as any one 
can ascertain hv examination. The reviewer sayB* 
“Mr. Bright would have done well if he had 
indicated his new matter by placing it within 
brackets.” As I have made corrections and addi¬ 
tions almost in every page of the Diary, that 
would have quite disfigured the book. 

With respect to the additional matter every one 
of course can form his own opinion. I will only 
say that in the many letters that I have received, 
the writers all agree in hoping that I will publish 
as much as is possible of the Diary, and therefore 
I have thought tit to err rather on the side of 
putting in too much than too little. 

Mynobs Bright. 


ETRUSCAN AGGLUTINATION. 

ScttringtOD Rectory, York : February 7,1876. 

I should be glad to be allowed to say a few 
words respecting Mr. Sayce’s review of Corssen’s 
work. 

Mr. Sayce's acute and cautious paper marks, I 
think, a distinct stage in the progress that is 
being made towards the solution of the Etruscan 
problem. He has conclusively shown the base¬ 
lessness of Corssen's theory, and, once and for 
ever, he has disposed of the countless attempts to 
connect Etruscan with the Aryan family of 
languages. The value of this negative result is 
great. It clears tbe road of a vast heap of rub¬ 
bish, the quantity and quality of which can only 
be appreciated by those who have attempted to 
wade through it. 

The positive results at which Mr. Sayce arrives 
seem to me to be not less valuable than these 
negative conclusions. 

There are four prominent landmarks in Etrus¬ 
can grammar which I may, I think, without 
dispute, claim to have first discovered. They are 
these:— 

1. The agglutinative character of the language. 

2. The harmonic permutation of the vowels. 

3. The nature of the plural. 

4. The identification and interpretation of the 
numerals. 

These four results are frankly accepted by Mr. 
Sayce. Tbe conclusion to which they seem to 
point, namely, that the Etruscan must be classed 
with the Turanian languages, he is unable to 
accept. His reason, and as it appears his only 
reason, is, that he thinks the Etruscan agglutina¬ 
tion is not the same sort of agglutination as is 
found in the Turanian languages. 

In support of his belief as to the non-Turanian 
character of the Etruscan agglutination, he brings 
forward a crucial case, on which issue may be 
fairly joined between us. 

One of tbe so-called bilingual inscriptions 
(Fabretti, No. 252) runs as follows:— 

Etruscan. —arth.canzna varnalisla. 

Latin. — c. caesius. c. f. varia. nat. 


Here Mr. Sayce admits that varnalisla, the equiva¬ 
lent of the Latin varia. not., is an agglutinated 
word, but he considers that the kind of agglutina¬ 
tion is not that of the so-called Turanian family. 
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If, with Dr. Deecke, we take nat. to stand for 
nati, instead of for natut, the Latin inscription 
makes Varia the grandmother, instead of the 
mother, of the deceased person, as has hitherto 
been supposed, by myself and others, to be the 
case. The whole difficulty disappears at cnce, and 
the structure of the agglutinated word rar-n-al-is- 
la can now be thoroughly explained, as the 
meanings of all its separate elements are known. 
First, the word Vari is an Etruscan woman's 
name (see Fabretti, Nos. 1474, 1477). The next 
element n means “ of; ” al is the common metro¬ 
nymic suffix; and isa means “ wife of.” The final 
syllable la means “ belonging to.” It is also used 
to denote filial descent, as in the formation of 
gentile names from personal. Thus, in a bilingual 
inscription the Etruscan gentile name Ve>izi-le is 
translated by the Latin gentile name Vens-ius. 

We can now unglue the agglutinated -word 
var-n-al-is-la. Var-n-al, a frequent form, is equi¬ 
valent to “ Van's sou.” Var-n-al-isa would denote 
“Vari’s son’s wife,” and Var-n-al-is-la denotes 
“ Vari's son’s wife's child.” Therefore the import 
of the Etniscan inscription, ns thus explained, is 
precisely the same as that of the Latin transla¬ 
tion ; they both make Vari the paternal grand¬ 
mother of the deceased. 

Mr. Sayce brings forward this inscription as a 
decisive instance to prove that the Etruscan 
agglutination was non-Turanian in its character. 
I think, therefore, I am entitled to ask him to 
point out how, on Turanian principles, the five 
elements of the word var-n-al-is-la can be agglu¬ 
tinated otherwise than in the way in which we 
have them in our Etruscan record. 

Dr. Deecke, who has studied the Finnic lan¬ 
guages for more than twenty years, not only agrees 
with Mr. Sayce in pronouncing the Etruscan to be 
an agglutinating language, but he considers that 
the kind of agglutination which we have in such 
a formation as Var-n-al-is-la is specially Finnic 
in type.* Mr. Sayce admits that I may claim Dr. 
Deecke as a convert to my theory. I shall make 
bold to claim Mr. Sayce also as a convert unless 
he can either refute Dr. Deeclte's view of the 
F’innic character of Etruscan agglutination, or 
else can produce some stronger argument to con¬ 
demn my theory than that which he has brought 
forwnrd. 

Mr. Sayce accepts the values which I have as¬ 
signed to the numerals on the dice. How then, I 
ask, does he account for the striking parallelisms 
between the Etruscan and the Altaic numerals ? 
If he will compute the arithmetical chances he 
will find that the probabilities are more than a 
million to one against a mere accidental resem¬ 
blance running through the whole of the two sets 
of numerals. Lastly, if it be admitted, as I think 
it must be, that the Etruscan and the Altaic lan¬ 
guages agree in their laws of agglutination and 
of vowel harmony, while the plural, the verb sub¬ 
stantive, the pronouns, and the numerals are sub¬ 
stantially identical, is it possible to maintain, as 
Mr. Sayce maintains, that there is no genetic con¬ 
nexion between them P Isaac Tailor. 


THE “ BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW ” AND MR. 

SPENCER. 

February 7, 1S76. 

I have no wish “to obscure the question at 
issue,” and must repeat that if there has been any 
seriously wrong impression conveyed, it has been 
by Mr. Spencer’s own words. 

Desiring to give an account of Mr. Spencer's 
teaching, not on any special question, but on the 
subject generallv, I naturally had recourse to 
Social Statics, which, so far as I know, is the only 
attempt at connected statement he has yet pub- 

* “ Und da will ich denn nieht verschwcigen, dass 
die finnischen Sprachen nieht nur die schlagensten 
Analogieen zu diesem Schwanken zwischen Casus- und 
Wortbildungssuffix darbieten, sondem dass such 
special] das l in ihrer Casus- und Wortbildung eine 
grosse Rolle spielt ”—Deecke, Etruskische Fvrschun- 
gcn, p. 82. 


lished of his doctrines on Sociology. That I was 
not only justified, but, as I conceived, bound to 
do so, seemed evident from the fact that the book 
was, under his authority, still circulated with his 
renewed assurance that “ he adheres to the lead¬ 
ing principles set forth ” in it. The new preface 
states, indeed, that it “ must not be taken as a 
literal expression of his present views.” But that 
intimation, by its very terms, especially in con¬ 
nexion with the accompanying statement already 
quoted, surely means that it is the literal expres¬ 
sion he would now alter, rather than what is essen¬ 
tial in the views themselves. Even should it 
mean more, and cover modifications “ in detail,” I 
repeat that I discussed the subject only in general, 
and not in detail. 

But the rest of the preface mokes the case still 
stronger. It goes on to mention particularly 
1’arta I., II., and III., and asserts of each, under 
some indefinite qualifications, the author's con¬ 
tinued general approval and confirmation. Thus, 
it reaffirms “ the bases of morality laid down in 
Part I., aud in the preliminary chapters of 
Part II.,” ns “in the main correct as far as they 
go,” though “ they are incompletely worked out.” 
That is the very expression I used—“ so far as it 
goes.” So also, “ the deductions included in 
Part II. may be taken as representing, in great 
measure, those which the author would still draw; 
but had he now to express them, he would express 
some of them differently.” What form of expres¬ 
sion Mr. Spencer would now prefer is for himself 
to state, not for others to guess; but the important 
point is that, however expressed, the deductions 
are substantially what he would still maintain. 
Two chapters are specially referred to, on which 
“ he would make qualifications which would alter 
somewhat their logical aspects ; ” but even of them 
it is said “ the arguments ” would be left “ much 
as they are.” And again, “ similarlv of the de¬ 
ductions which make up Part III.” The doctrines 
specified “are such as, in their general characters, 
the author continues to hold,” though “ he would 
bring into greater prominence the transitional 
nature of all political institutions.” If this is not 
“ confirmatory of his early views,” I do not know 
what it is. As I understand, it amounts to this, 
that Mr. Spencer considers Part I. incomplete; 
that of Part II. he would prefer a different mode 
of statement ; and of Part III. a different balance, 
so as to give some considerations greater promi¬ 
nence. But without something more specific than 
that to guide me, I could not, in the face of the 
repeated assurances of his general and substantial 
adherence to his original views, in respect of each 
of the parts mentioned, have felt myself justified in 
doing otherwise than just taking what I found. 

As to my “ misconception ” of his “ system of 
Sociology,” I confess that one expression in my 
hastily written letter may afford pretext for Mr. 
Spencer’s remark. But if the title Social Statics 
has any meaning, can the work be regarded other¬ 
wise than as professing to deal with one of the 
two divisions of Sociology, when it explicitly de¬ 
clares that “ social philosophy may be aptly 
divided into statics and dynamics”? 

Mr. Spencer is disposed to look at the matter 
from a personal point of view. My paper aimed 
at being a review, not of a person, but of a book, 
which essentially and in the main the author con¬ 
tinues to sanction; and it was only in some of its 
essential and general features that I considered it. 
One cannot enjoy the privileges of acknowledged 
authorship, and at the same time immunity from 
responsibility, by a disclaimer at once vaguely 
comprehensive and very restricted both in general 
and in every particular which that disclaimer 
mentions. If Mr. Spencer's teaching is not virtu¬ 
ally what I have represented it to be, I can only 
say that I have been misled by his preface, and 
that, as the same wrong impression cannot fail, I 
believe, to be conveyed to others, he may be glad 
of this opportunity of making a more distinct 
disavowal. Until that is done, it may be inferred 
that the radical principles enunciated, and in the 


main their developments, remain unabandoned and 
are still open to critical review. 

The Author of the Article or Herbert 
Spesckr’s “ Sociology ” is the British 
Quarterly Review. 


API’OIST.MKXTS FOR NEXT WKKK. 

Saturday. Feb. 12_Koval Institution, 3 P.M.: “Tl« Vegetable 

Kingiluni," by W. Thi-eliuii Dyer. 

Crystal l’aluce Concert, 3 p.m. 

Satunlny Popular Concert, St. James'* Hall, 3 P.M. 

Royal Itotunic, 3.4."» I’.M. 

Monday. Feb. II_Royal Institution,3p.M.: ** Vcrtebrated Animtli," 

by Prof. Garn*!. 

London Institution, 5 P.M. Unfermented Beverages," II., by 
Prof. Bentley. 

Society of Arts. * p.M.: “Shear Steel and Cast Steel," by W. 
Mutticu Williams. 

British Architects, h p.m.: “On the Palace of Tiroomal N'tik. 
Madras,“ by It. F. Chisholm. 

Monday Popular Concert. St. James’s Hall, * P.M. 

Geographical, *.30 p m. : •• Diary ot the late Mr. Margaryfrom 
Hankow to Sa-li-fu.” 

Tuesday, Feb. 15_Statistical. 7.15 P.M. : “ The Municipal Govern- 

men to!' Paris,” by Sir ('baric* Dilke ; “ International Priam 
Statistic--.'' by Dr. F. S. Mount. 

Society of Arts. * p.m. : “ Ostrich Farming and the Ootrich Trade 
of South Africa.” by P. L. Simon.mis. 

CitR Engineers. * j».m. : “On estimating the illuminating power of 
Coal (jus.” by W. Sugg ; “Du the Probable Errors of lx vei¬ 
ling." by Wilfrid Airy. 

Zoological, a30 p.m. : ** * *ti the Skull of OivitJtoqnuthou* Bird*. 
Part II.. by W. K. Parker;** On a new order. Xc.. of Arachnids, 
from Kerguelen Island,” by the Rev. O. P. Cambridge ;‘ >up- 
idementury Notes on CV/vus Jfc«opi>fa»ii':w," by Sir \ ct >r 
Iirookc. 

Wedne>Iivy. Feb, 16_Horticultural, 1 p.m. 

Meteorological. 7 p.m. ; ** An Improvement in Aneroid Barometers, 
by the Hon. Ralph Alorrcrombie ; “ Meteorology in IntLaiutv 
1 lit ion to Cholera,” by Col. J. Ruckle. 

Society of Arts, s p.m. : “The Combustion of Gas,” by J. Wallace. 

British Archaeological. 8 p.m.: “On a Hipnopotnmu» f*.»iin-i in 
J*nnrlon." by the Rev. S. M. Mayhcw : ** The Kollright Mono, 
Oxfordshire," Uy T. Morgan. 

Thursday. Feb. 17_Royal Institution. 3 P.M.: ** Nun-Metallic Elt- 

imnli." by Prof. Gladstone 

Numismatic. London Institution. 7 P.M.: Prof. Armstrong. 

Linncan. * p.M. : “ Additional Observations* on Ants," by Sir John 
Luhlmck : "* On n new genus of Turncrarcae from Rodrigue;, 
by I. B. Balfour ; “ Oil the Cloaca I Bladders, and on Divert. uh 
from the Peritoneal Cavity in Chelouia," by Dr. J. Audi > j- 

Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Art*. » P.M.: “ Tilt Art 
of Engraving,” by J. Saddler. 

Chemical, s p.m. 

Koyul. AntniunricH. Psychological, 8.30 p.m. 

Friday. Feb. 18— Geological. 1 P.M. : Anniversary. _ 

Philological. 8 P.M.: ** On the Dialect of Wc«t So me net, by F. T. 
El worthy. . , 

Society of Art*. 8 p.m. : “The Suez Canal." by C. Magniac. 

Koval Institution. U P.M.: ** The Action of Lighten Selenium. I >7 
C. W. Sieinen*. 


SCIENCE. 

THE PETERSBURG SANSKRIT PICTIONAET. 
Sanskrit Wdrtcrbnch, bearbeitet von Otto 
Bdhtlingk und Rudolph Roth. (St. 
Petersburg: 1875.) 

One of the most welcome Christmas presents 
this year to all Sanskrit scholars has been, 
no doubt, the last fasciculus of the Sanskrit 
Dictionary, published by Professors Boeht- 
lingk and Roth. There have been altogether 
fifty-eight of these fasciculi, which have come 
to hand in pretty regular succession during 
the last twenty-five years. Excellent as the 
beginning was, the work has become better 
and better in its progress, and now that it 
is finished, there is no Sanskrit scholar, I be¬ 
lieve, who would not gladly acknowledge 
that the two editors have performed their 
hard and tedious task as well as it was 
possible to perform it. There is no work 
that requires greater self-denial than the 
compilation of a Dictionary, and this Dic¬ 
tionary, though it was preceded by Wilsons, 
may in every sense of the word be called » 
new and independent compilation. Wilson, 
in his second edition, gives simply the 
meanings of words, collected from native 
Koshas and from the most accessible Sanskrit 
texts. He attempts neither a logical nor an 
historical arrangement of the meanings ol 
words, and he gives no authorities tor 
any of them. Far be it from me to dis¬ 
parage Wilson’s labours, for where _ should 
we he, if he had not published his Dictionary • 
“ Mortuo leoni et lepores insultant.” But, 
for all that, the distance between his Diction¬ 
ary and the Worterbuch of Bohtlingk am 
Roth is enormous. The two books belong 0 
two totally different spheres of scholarship- 
Wilson’s chief object was practical usetu - 
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ness. Here, he seems to say, is a heap of 
meanings assigned to Sanskrit words. Look 
through them, and choose whichever seems 
most appropriate for any passage in which 
the word occurs. Bnt whenever we are 
doubtful as to any of the meanings assigned 
to a Sanskrit word in Wilson’s Dictionary, 
we look in vain for any authority to confirm 
them or even to enable ns to test them. In 
order to give a safe foundation to Sanskrit 
scholarship, a truly scholarlike Dictionary was 
wsDted, a Dictionary that should have both 
a critical and historical character, and should 
cot ouly supply references for every im¬ 
portant meaning, but exhibit the gradual 
development in the meanings of each word 
hy tracing them through the different periods 
and different branches of Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture. To put a Dictionary in the place 
of a mere Vocabulary, to raise the San¬ 
skrit Dictionary from an inarticulate to 
an articulate stage, may be said to have 
hen the chief object of Professors Boelit- 
lingk and Roth, and those only who have 
cover themselves attempted to work out, as 
it were, the biography of any Sanskrit words, 
ran fail to recognise the substantial benefit 
which these two scholars and their friends 
and collaborators have conferred on San¬ 
skrit scholarship by their magnificent publi¬ 
cation. 

It would be invidious to draw dis¬ 
tinctions, and to ask whether Professor 
Beehtlingk’s or Professor Roth’s share is 
the more valuable. Professor Roth is chiefly 
answerable for the Vedic literature; and, 
as this is at present attracting the widest 
attention, he has no doubt received the 
largest amount of praise. But Professor 
Bofhtlingk's task was no easy one either, 
considering the immensity of the literature 
which he attempted to survey and to put 
rndcrcontribution. Rajendralal Mitra has 
lately estimated the whole extent of Sanskrit 
iteratare at 20,000 volumes, including 
Irakrit, Pali, and Jain books; and though 
no acholar could claim to have read even a 
tenth part of that mass, yet a glance at the 
i-'t of books actually examined for the 
purposes of the Dictionary by Professor 
™tlingk will give some idea of the 
gigantic task which that scholar took upon 
shoulders, and which he has performed 
so nobly. 

It is no part of our duty at the present 
noment, when we wish to congratulate 
rofessors Boehtlingk and Roth on the suc- 
e-ssfnl termination of their labours, to re¬ 
wind them, that Dictionaries, more than any 
C ," ;Cr k°°ks, are mortal. They have been 
> emselves the first to point out the vulner- 
aD ; e P°' n ts of their work; and the goodly 
r ° ume of Addenda cl Corrigenda shows how, 
sl- 't T n S t ^. e progress of the work, San- 
.. scholarship has been advancing. One 
‘•ng only we could wish, viz. that these 
sc "°lars, who are so ready to criticise 
emselves, should show themselves a little 
■V* s f5 l81 ^ ve to the criticism of others. It 
])V ™ nature things that we mention a 
(■ l0 , nai 7 only when we happen to differ 
1 ’while we seldom think of expressing 
n»f l * j 1 ^ 6 ° r ac * m >ration when we find it 
sh li correct ’ - ^ see ms very unfair that 
v , °~ 1 lie so, yet every Dictionary-maker 
to submit to this fate of being 


praised once for all, and then being pulled 
to pieces whenever the merest tiro disco¬ 
vers a slip in his entries. As I seem my¬ 
self to have given offence to Professors 
Boehtlingk and Roth by having now and 
then pointed ont omissions in their Diction¬ 
ary, lot me assure them, as I have often 
done before, that they count among Sanskrit 
scholars few more sincere admirers than 
myself, and that that is perhaps the very 
reason why I have never hesitated to note 
with perfect freedom any flaw that occurred 
to me on consulting tlieir Dictionary. Tlins, 
when examining in the preface to the last 
volume of my edition of the Rig-Vcda certain 
passages of Sayana’s commentary, in which 
the reading which I had adopted had been 
needlessly quest ioned by others, I had pointed 
out that certain words, which are not only 
used in their general meaning, but have as¬ 
sumed the character of technical terms, were 
not to be found, in this latter character, in the 
Dictionary. One of these words was dashtam, 
literally “ bitten,” but used in the passage 
referred to for a peculiar kind of faulty pro¬ 
nunciation. Professor Weber, evidently not 
aware of this technical meaning of the word, 
had remarked that I ought to have printed 
drishtam, seen, instead of dashtam. Though 
I knew perfectly well the technical meaning 
of dashta, and should never have thought of 
replacing it by <fri*7d<7, which in that passage 
would have no meaning at all, I looked for 
the word in the Dictionary. I did not find 
dashta, as a separate entry, but I found it 
s. v. das, with its technical meaning properly 
assigned to it. The reference given was not 
to the passage of Sayaaa, criticised by Pro¬ 
fessor Weber, bnt to the text of the 
Pamniya iS'iksha, where, to my surprise, 
Professor Weber himself had adopted the 
reading which I had chosen, and which he 
had formerly rejected. I looked at the same 
time for some of the other faults of pro¬ 
nunciation, mentioned in the verse begin¬ 
ning with the words gilt sighri sirahhampi, 
because I wished to know whether Professor 
Boehtlingk agreed with the meanings as¬ 
signed to some of these terms by Professor 
Weber. I then saw that for gill, singing, 
the proper reference to the Manual of Pro¬ 
nunciation was given, hut not for sighri, nor 
for sirahhampi, For these words we were 
referred to a collection of extracts, published 
by Professor Boehtlingk ( Indische Spriic.he), 
where the same verse is given; bnt not to 
the Phonetic Manual, which was very pro¬ 
perly quoted for daslitam. Now what should 
we say of a Greek Dictionary, in which a 
mathematical term, used by Euclid, was 
referred, not to Euclid, bnt to some Antho¬ 
logy in which an extract from Euclid occurs? 
Other technical terms, occurring immediately 
afterwards in the Phonetic Manual, such as 
alpalcantha and aksharanjahti, were left ont 
altogether. No opinion was expressed about 
layasdmarthya ; s irasigata was left out, 
likewise sthdnavivargita ; while upthnsii was 
at least not mentioned in the technical sense 
of a faulty pronunciation. I was dis¬ 
appointed, therefore, at not finding what I 
was looking for, viz., Professor Bouhtlingk’s 
own view of the faults of pronunciation, 
mentioned in the iSiksha manual, and as I 
did not wish to make too much ado about 
it, by pointing out every word that had 


either been passed over by him altogether, 
or at all events had not been treated with 
special reference to its technical meaning 
in the jSiksha, I simply said, “Why are not 
such technical terms as gitin, siraAkampin, 
&c. given in the Petersburg Dictionary ? ’’ 
To this question the Preface to the last fas¬ 
ciculus gives the following answer: “ In our 
Dictionary much is wanting, but these very 
two words are not wanting. They are to 
be found in their right place, not in the 
Acllenda, with their right meaning, and each 
with a reference to the only (?) passage 
where hitherto it is known to occur. Wo 
might therefore rather ask on our side : 
How can one blame so hastily ? ” I was 
extremely sorry when I read this, first, 
because I saw that I had given pain when 
I least intended it; secondly, because I knew 
that no one would hereafter regret that petty 
remark more than he who had made it. 
Does Professor Boehtlingk really believe 
that I never looked into his Dictionary before 
I said that certain technical terms were not 
there? Did he not know that I could refer only 
to such terms as were either entirely omitted 
by him or at least not treated as technical 
terms ? Or does he mean to imply, by 
placing sic after technical terms, that these 
are not technical terms at all ? Whatever 
he meant when he penned that sentence, 
a second look at what I had written 
would have shown him that I could not 
have spoken of these two words only, be¬ 
cause J put Me. after them. The only acci¬ 
dent that had happened was that, in quoting 
the first words occurring in the verse of 
the Siksha, 1 had left out s ighrin after gitin. 
All I meant to say was, why are not such 
technical terms of the Phonetic Manual as 
gitin, sight-in, sirahhampin, &c., that is to 
say, words occurring in the verses begin¬ 
ning with these words, given in the Peters¬ 
burg Dictionary ? Let Professor Boehtlingk 
read my remarks again, and he will see that 
they meant no more than this : please, when¬ 
ever yon publish some more Addenda, or, if 
possible, a new edition, enter such words 
as s ighrin, sirahhampin as technical terms, 
with a reference to the Phonetic Manuals 
where they occur, and insert words such 
as alpalcantha, aksharavyahli, <kc., because, 
though everybody would understand their 
general meaning, it is a great help to know 
that they are used also in a special and 
technical sense, and at the same time to have 
the passage in the technical treatises where 
they can be found. 

These, however, are matters of small con¬ 
sequence. It is ranch more pleasant to look 
at the stately volumes now before us, and to 
congratulate the two editors on their perfect 
success. They speak, themselves, with a 
natural and perfectly legitimate pride of 
what they have achieved in a comparatively 
short time, they take credit for having 
finished tbeir Dictionary before an)' other 
Sanskrit scholar has anticipated their labours. 
All this others would have said, and have 
said even in stronger terms than they could 
do it themselves, yet a few words of praise 
of the excellent Vedic Dictionary of Grass- 
raann would, perhaps, have come with a 
better grace from them than from any one 
else. That no man of good taste or proper 
feeling would have tried to interfere with 
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their labours or to anticipate their work— 
mettre le pied dans leur assiette —is but 
natural, considering how much work there 
is for every Sanskrit scholar who wishes 
to do original or independent work. But 
that the lives of Professors Boehtlingk and 
Roth should have been spared, and that 
apparently their health and vigour should 
have remained unimpaired by their truly 
Herculean labours is a cause of gratification 
to all their friends and honest admirers. 

It is but fair in conclusion to express our 
gratitude to the Imperial Academy of Peters¬ 
burg for having furnished the necessary 
funds for compiling and printing this Dic¬ 
tionary. They can hardly have spent less 
than about 3001. a year on this undertaking, 
and that is a considerable item in the ex¬ 
penditure of an Academy. If by a judicious 
selection of properly qualified persons, and 
by a careful supervision of their labours, a 
poor Academy, in what people are pleased to 
call a semi-barbarous country, can do so 
much for the real advancement of knowledge, 
what might not be done by the rich Colleges 
of Oxford and Cambridge, if each were to 
set apart but one of its fellowships, or 3001. 
a year, for the advancement of sound learn¬ 
ing? F. Max ' Mi ller. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 
physiologt. 

Spontaneous Generation .—Professor Tyndall's con¬ 
tribution to this controversy is not the less 
welcome for coming rather late (Proceedings of 
Royal Society, January 13, 1876; Discourse at 
Royal Institution, January 21). His well-known 
skill in putting a difficult subject before the un¬ 
prepared majority, and the wealth of experimental 
illustration with which he has enriched it, will be 
of service in dispersing the fog which still clings 
about the problem in the mind of those who are 
obliged to take their information on biological 
matters at second hand. The only novelty in Dr. 
Tyndall’s method of investigation consists in his 
employment of the optical test for determining the 
freedom of air from suspended particles. He 
shows conclusively that air which has lost the 
power of scattering light, owing to subsidence of 
all the solid particles it has held in suspension, 
may be freely admitted to organic infusions 
sterilised by heat without causing any living 
organisms to become developed in them. Air 
purified in this simple way cannot have undergone 
any chemical or other change; yet it is no longer 
capable of originating life. The necessary infer¬ 
ence is, that the germs of any organisms developed 
in barren solutions after contact with ordinary air, 
must have been previously held in suspension in 
the latter. So far, then, Dr. Tyndall merely con¬ 
firms the results obtained by Pasteur and a host 
of other observers. Dr. Bastian, with great dia¬ 
lectical ingenuity, leaves the field open to his 
adversary’s main advance, and entrenches himself 
in a strong position on his flank (British Medical 
Journal, February 5, 1870). He points out, with 
great justice, that while boiling for five minutes 
will effectually sterilise most of the solutions 
employed by Prof. Tyndall, it has been proved to 
be ineffectual in the case of certain solutions pre¬ 
pared by Huizinga, Roberts (Academy, March 13, 
1875), himself, and others. Organisms will make 
their appearance in the latter, even when no air is 
allowed to reach them which is not optically pure. 
Dr. Bastian would apparently contend that such 
organisms arise spontaneously. His opponents— 
with much greater reason, as it seems to us— 
believe that the germs pre-existing in those liquids 
have not been deprived of their power of develop¬ 


ment and multiplication by the degree of heat to 
which they have been exposed. In other words, they 
abandon the notion that exposure to a temperature 
of lOCf 0. for a few minutes is enough to destroy 
the vitality of all germs, and in all media. Dr. 
Tyndall, on the other hand, succeeded in render¬ 
ing even an alkalised infusion of Hav permanently 
barren by boiling it for five minutes. Here, of 
course, there is a conflict between experimental 
facts. Whatever be the issue of this conflict, 
however, the arguments in favour of the doctrine 
of spontaneous generation will gain no added 
cogency; and this is a point which Dr. Bastian 
does not, perhaps, put in so clear a light as he 
might have done. 

On the Diyestioe Apparatus of Insects .—The 
secreting organs in connexion with the alimentary 
canal of the higher members of this class may be 
divided into three groups. First, we have the 
racemose, so-called “ salivary,” glands, opening 
into the upper portion of the digestive tube ; next, 
the glandular caeca connected with its middle or 
gastric region ; lastly, the Malpighian tubes which 
pour their contents into the intestine. These three 
groups, though always present, vary widely in size 
in different insects ; and it is not easy to collect 
their products for separate examination. This, 
however, M. Jousset has, successfully effected in 
the case of Blatta orientalis (Comptes Rcndus, 
January 3, 1876), and the following are the 
principal results at which he has arrived. The 
secretion of the salivary glands, and this alone, is 
able to convert starchy matters into glucose. The 
gastric caeca secrete a yellowish liquid, feebly but 
distinctly acid, which dissolves coagulated albu¬ 
men, casein, and fibrin. The albuminoids are not 
merely dissolved, but actually converted into 
peptones. In addition to this solvent property, 
the liquid in question is capable of emulsifying 
fatty matters. It seems, in short, to combine the 
properties of the gastric juice of the higher verte¬ 
brates with those of the pancreatic fluid. The 
intestinal portion of the tube does not appear to 
take any part in the digestive function ; the pep¬ 
tones, oily matters, and sugar, undergoing absorp¬ 
tion before the food leaves the stomach. The 
secretion of the Malpighian tubes exerts no action 
on albuminoid, starchy, or fatty matters. It contains 
uric acid and urates, and is, in all likelihood, 
wholly excrementitious. 

On 'the Direction of Currents in the living Eye¬ 
ball .—The existence of a continuous, though 
sluggish, current in the eye, flowing from behind 
forwards, has been demonstrated by Dr. Max 
Knies, working in Ivithne's laboratory ( Virchow's 
Archie, December 27, 1875). The following was 
the method of investigation pursued. A minute 
quantity of a solution of potassic ferrocyanide 
was introduced into the posterior part of the 
vitreous humour. After the lapse of from one to 
four hours the animal was decapitated, and the 
eye-ball soaked in a solution of ferric chloride; it 
was then hardened in alcohol, and subjected to 
microscopic examination. The distribution of 
the precipitate of Prussian blue furnished evidence 
of the displacement of the particles of ferro¬ 
cyanide during life, and betrayed the paths along 
which it had travelled. The current mentioned 
above was found to exist in the interior of the 
lens as well as in the vitreous; the fluid required 
to nourish the former percolating through the 
latter, and thus following the same course as the 
blood in the hyaloid artery of the foetus. The 
aqueous humour consists partly of a transudation 
from the ciliary body, partly of liquid which has 
made its way through the lens and vitreous. It 
serves to nourish the cornea. The nutrient fluid, 
whether in the vitreous, in the lens, or in the 
cornea, is conveyed along the intercellular sub¬ 
stance ; and the author is inclined to extend this 
proposition to all the tissues of the body, regard¬ 
ing the interstitial substance everywhere as the 
channel along which the nutrient juices are con¬ 
veyed to the corpuscular elements of parenchyma 
or connective tissue. 

Diqil 


On the Function of the. Membrane of the Fenestra 
Rotunda in the Internal Ear .—It has been experi¬ 
mentally determined that vibrations of the mem¬ 
bra na tympani are communicated, through the chain 
of auditory ossicles, to the membrane closing the 
fenestra ovalis; while the movements of the latter 
are transmitted by the liquid contents of the 
labyrinth to the membrane closing the fenestra ro¬ 
tunda. This is what ordinarily occurs in the 
healthy ear. But the faculty of hearing is not 
wholly lost even when the stapes is rigidly anky- 
losed to the bony margin of the fenestra ovalis; 
when the auditory vibrations, therefore, cannot 
follow their usual path along the ossicles. Politzer 
has endeavoured to get over this difficulty by 
supposing that the sound-waves, in such cases, 
reach the labyrinth through the bones of the held. 
The alternative view is that the vibrations of the 
membrana tympani are transmitted to the mem¬ 
brane closing the fenestra rotunda through the air 
contained in the tympanic cavity. The question 
has recently been investigated by Weber-Liel 
(Centralblatt fur die media. Wiss., January 8. 
1876). Ilis experiments wore made on petrous 
bones freshly taken from the human subject and 
the horse. After dislocation of the ossicles and 
closure of the tympanic chamber, sound-waves 
generated in an organ-pipe were admitted into the 
external meatus; the tympanic membrane was 
thrown into vibration, and consentaneous move¬ 
ments of the membrane closing the fenestra 
rotunda were seen to occur. When the sound¬ 
waves were allowed to impinge upon the surface o! 
the temporal bone instead of entering the meatus, 
no vibration of this membrane took place, lienee 
the author concludes that Politzer s view is un¬ 
tenable, and that the air in the tympanic chamber 
is capable of serving as a partial substitute for the 
chain of ossicles, by transmitting sound-waves to 
the labyrinth through the fenestra rotunda. 


MICROSCOPICAL NOTES. 

The annual address delivered on February 2, to 
the Royal Microscopical Society, by the President, 
II. 0. Sorbv, Esq., F.R.S., was one of the most 
important contributions to science that has been 
made for some time. The subject, to which we 
cannot do justice until we see the paper in punt 
in the March number of the Monthly Microscope™ 
Journal, was the probable limit of microscopic?! 
observation, considered in reference to the physical 
constitution of matter. The author omitted lor 
the purpose of this enquiry the limitation imposed 
by the residual imperfections of the instrument-, 
after the best corrections have been made. Suppos¬ 
ing the instruments perfect, light itself was, when 
compared with the ultimate molecules of matter, 
too coarse a mean to enable us to see them. 
Referring to the researches of Helmholtz 
other physicists, and comparing them with the prac¬ 
tical results of microscopists, it appeared that the 
microscope enables us to obtain distinct vision ot 
objects such as lines 1-80,000" apart, and tta 
with photography and blue light such objects 
could be depicted when 1-112,000" apart, born- 
paring these quantities with the millions o 
millions of molecules of albumen and ot, r 
substances probably existing in a cubic 1-F* ' 
it was shown how far microscopical investigation 
would be from revealing molecular structure, s’ 11 
as a rough illustration, the highest powers 
as much behind the mark as the human eye, > * 
attempts to read a newspaper a quarter ot» ® 
distant. After a variety of illustrations, toj’ 1 ' 1 
we shall refer when the paper is published, ■ ■ 
Sorbv took up the question of Darwins is 
genesis from a microscopical point of new. * . 
showed that, notwithstanding the minuteness 
spermatozoa and the essential germinating p“ r s 
ova, there was room in them for nulbons l1 !'^ 
millions of the complex molecules the' , u ^ 
required. A sphere of albumen 1-J0y u r 
diameter probably contained 630 million 
millions of such molecules. 
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Thi“G rand Prix des Sciences Physiques” for 
0 f the French Academy has been awarded to 
M. Kiinckel for an “ Essay on the Changes effected 
• ffl tie Intemtd Organs of Insects during a com¬ 
plete Metamorphose.” The commission appointed 
to eiamine the papers reports that M. Kiinckel has 
toired at new facts concerning the development 
of the muscles of Volucella (a genus of Sgrphidat, 
ijjilr mistaken for humble bees). The species 
ksestigated is not mentioned, but the larva is 
said to possess a well-developed and complex 
muscular system. The perfect insect is similarly 
provided, hut the muscles are differently disposed. 
The muscles of the latter do not, according to M. 
Kiinckel, arise out of modifications of those of the 
larva. 

•‘There is no transformation, but a substitution of 
newly formed organs to replace those which aro de- 
uroved. The muscles of the now formation aro not 
realrueted by histogenic elements coming in part 
trim lie primordial muscles, and in part from the 
.liirose tissue, as SI. Weismann supposed, blit their 
elementary fibres have each their origin in a special 
embryonal cell, which elongates itself excessively 
without modifying its nucleus. Tile sarcolemma is a 
Niisxotive formation appearing after the fibres, and 
enveloping several elementary filaments in a common 
■heath, so as to constitute with them the primitive 
fasciae. The myoplasts and sarcoplasts have nothing 
a common with the production of the muscular 
fibres, or the sarcolemma, for they aro found after 
parts are already noticeable. The facts estab- 
iilml by il. Kiinckel are thus in discordance with 
virions hypotheses by which histologists liavo sought 
to explain the formation of muscular tissues iu 
f-Mral.” 

The commission also states that M. Kiinckel's 
Ilicoverieswill modify the ideas usually entertained 
concerning many points in the external skeleton of 
the arthropods. In reference to the process by which 
the long jointed lover that constitutes the leg of 
the butterfly replaces the short scaly foot of the 
caterpillar— 

“ Hr has found that the new member is not formed by 
MUrganat aud transformation of the old one, but 
!y ti(• development of a sort of bud, pre-existing in 
a rudimentary state in the coxal portion of tho first 
iioh aal which in its growth gives rise to the new 
Vrysbge. This fact has explained why, in the ox- 
r-rmenta of Reaumur and Newport relative to the 
•Acts produced on the perfect insect by the removal 
n limbs from tho larva, contradictory results were 
A'lmsi according to whether the operator destroyod 
«Id! intact tho germinating point, whoso existence 
vt5 unknown to those naturalists.” 

New discoveries relating to the development of 
me compound eyes of volucella were also men- 
hwed, especially “ the termination of optic nerves 
•n the hyaline bodies situated immediately under 
itch comecile, and comparable with the rods of 
Jr retina in superior animals.” — Comptes Rendus, 
December 27,1875. 

The llontyon Prize for Experimental Phvsi- 
■ -7 has been awarded to M. Faivre for his 
wearclies in the nervous system of insects shown 
® various papers dating from 1857 to 1875. At 

first date he was occupied with the manifes- 
titmns of wfil and movements of locomotion, in 
r '-'ch tho two principal portions of the encephalic 
■-tv* of dytiscus were concerned, and 
ce showed that in respect of functions there is a 
mtrjuilile analogy, on one hand, between the supra- 
t-'ophagal ganglia of these invertebrates and the 
mm of vertebrates; and on the other, between 
' ■ cephalic sttb-oesophagal ganglia of the former, and 

cerebellum of the latter. Anatomical considera- 
- ns had previously conducted some authors to 
aiwoota comparisons; but the facts observed by 
NT iaiyre showed that these assimilations, though 
10 l ‘listing, were not complete, as he found that if 
' in in and direction of movements were subordinated 
11 ’■■’"I action of the supra-oesophagal ganglia, the 
excitation of their movements and their coordination 
wpended on the action of the post-ocsophagal 

f-uiglia.” 

J” '-fi® ’nemotre of 1875 he showed that excitation 
0 l “ e cephalic post-oesophagal ganglion provoked 


movements of deglutition, but that the regulation 
of the movements was determined by the frontal 
ganglion, the excitation of which decided their 
arrestation. His analysis of the phenomena of the 
rotation of insects^ following lesions of the en¬ 
cephalon led to the" belief that these phenomena 
are produced by attractive movements of the feet 
on one side, and repulsive ones on the other; the 
latter determined by lesions of the cephalic sub- 
oesophagal ganglia, while the former are con¬ 
nected with the action of the supra-oesophagal 
ganglia.— Comptet Rendus, Dec. 27, 1875. 

Stttdexts of evolution and development cannot 
do better than study the important paper of l’rof. 
T. ltupert Jones on “ Foraminifera ” read before 
the Royal Microscopical Society in December, and 
published in the February number of the Monthly 
Microscopical Journal. We alluded to this paper 
on a former occasion, and will now cite tho con¬ 
clusion at which the author arrives. He ob¬ 
serves :— 

“ As far as wo can see at present, as far ns wo 
understand the nature and growth of these Microzoa, 
there seem to bo but relatively few links wanting to 
mark the gradations from ono group to another in 
form and structure, so evident and so close that all 
Foraminifera might bo placed in tho close union of a 
specific group, modified by conditions of habitat, feel¬ 
ing, climate, and hereditary peculiarities of growth. 
But I am not yet prepared to avow a belief in their 
unispoctfic relationship.” 

The researches of Dr. Wallich show that there is 
interesting work for the microscopist iu tracing 
the variations of structure and material in the 
formation of the shells of forainiuifers according 
to the surroundings and conditions under which 
their growth is accomplished. 

The Pj-oceedinys of the Royal Society, No. 105, 
contain an abstract of a paper by Dr. von Wille- 
moes-Suhw, Naturalist to tho Challenger Expedi¬ 
tion, on the Development of Lepas fascicularis 
and the Archizoea of Cirrepedia. lie was able to 
trace the development from the egg to the 
nauplius, and cypris, or pupa stages to the final 
barnacle condition. The young stages of the 
Lepadidae appear to be pelagic, only to be worked 
out at sea and in certain seasons. The so-called 
Archizoea yiyas appears to be the nauplius of Lepas 
australis, a species closely allied to L. fascicularis. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Physical Society. —( Saturday , January 29.) 

Thb President, Prof. Gladstone, F.R.S., in the Chair. 
The Secretary read ft communication from Mr. J. A. 
Fleming “ On the Polarisation of Electrodes iu water 
free from air.” Tho experiments were undertaken in 
order to meet objections raised by Prof. Rowland to a 
previous paper by the author, in which he endeavoured 
to show that whon an electrolyte flows in a very strong 
magnetic field the electromotive force generated by its 
motion effects the electrolysis of tho liquid, a fact 
which he holds to be proved by tho subsequent 
polarisation of the electrodes. Prof. Rowland con¬ 
sidered the effect due to dissolved air, and that in 
air-free water, with some electromotivo force, simi¬ 
lar effects would not be observed. In order to 
answer this objection the following experiments were 
made;—the platinum plates of a voltameter contain¬ 
ing dilute sulphuric acid which had been previously 
boiled were acted on by a very small external 
electromotive force for one minute, and the effect of 
the polarisation current determined by means of a 
delicato galvanometer, the effect of the direct current 
employed being also noted. After a scries of ex¬ 
periments the dilute acid was removed, thoroughly 
aerated, and replaced in the voltameter. On repeating 
the experiments the results obtained were almost 
identical. From theso experiments the author con¬ 
cludes that tho platinum electrodes can be polarised 
to the same extent and with the same facility by a 
feeble electromotive force in air-free water aud in 
aerated water. With regard to the other question, 
Is this very feeble polarisation really a decomposition 
of the electrolyte? Mr. Fleming believes that the 
assertion that polarisation is decomposition of tho 
electrolyte has never been called in question, and 


describes an experiment showing that when acidulated 
water flows rapidly past slightly polarised plates the 
current which they gave is very much diminished, 
while with a gentle flow only a slight change is 
produced. This seems to indicate that therb is 
something on the plates which can be wiped off 
mechanically, and it can only bo a product of electro- 
lysis. 

Prof. Gladstone then made a brief communication 
on tho Photography of Fluorescent Substances. He 
exhibited several photographs of white paper on which 
devices had been drawn with solutions of sulphate of 
quinine, aeseuline, &c. In all cases the devicos came 
oat darker than tho surrounding paper. He remarked 
that the leaves of trees come out dark in photographs 
because they contain the fluorescent substance chloro¬ 
phyll. 

Mr. S. P. Thompson, B.A., B.Se., then gave a sum¬ 
mary of the recent experiments made in America by 
Mr. T. K. Edison, Dr. Beard, Prof. Houston, and 
others upon a new phase of electric manifestation, 
tho so-called Etheric force. This force is characterised 
by a faint spark, the only evidence yet known of its 
existence. Of the experiments conducted in the 
Physical Laboratory at South Kensington on this 
force by Mr. Thompson, some were confirmatory of 
the published results, others on the contrary wero at 
variance with them. 


■ Zoological Society. —( Tuesday , February I.) 

G. R. Waterhouse Esq , V.P. in the Chair. Prof. 
Huxley, F.R.S., read a paper on the position of the 
anterior nasal orifices in Lepidosircn , which ho con¬ 
sidered to lie outside of the oral cavity, thus being 
strictly homologous with the position of these organs 
in the other vertebrates. Dr. Gunther aud Prof. 
Flower took part in the discussion which ensued. 
Mr. F. Solous, jun., exhibited a series of horns of 
different species of Rhinoceroses shot by T himself in 
south-eastern Africa. Mr. A. H. Garrod read a paper 
on tho anatomy of the screamers ( Palamcdeidae) con¬ 
troverting the view of their anserine affinitios, aud 
regarding them as forming an independent group, 
with relationships to the galline, struthionine, and 
ralline birds. Other papers were read by Messrs. 
Jeffery Boll, Spencer Cobbold, Druce, Butler, Salvin, 
and Selater. 


Societt of Biblical Archaeology. —( Tuesday, 
February 1.) 

Dr. S. Birch, President, in the Chair. The following 
papers werercad:—1. “The Revolt in Heaven, trans¬ 
lated from a Cuneiform Tablet,” by II. Fox Talbot, 
F.R.S, This valuable and singular mythological text is 
one of those which have just bopn published by Prof. 
Delitzsch in his Lesestuckc, and it presents a remark¬ 
able analogy to the war of the Dragon described in 
tho Book of Revelation, and to certain passages in the 
Book of Job and the apocryphal work called the Book 
of Enoch. The author accompanied his paper with a 
number of philological observations and an interlinea¬ 
tion of the cuneiform text and appen flees annexed. 
2. “Key to the Genealogic Table of t te First Patri¬ 
archs in Genesis, and the Chronology of tho Saptua- 
gint," by Victor Rydberg. From L. L. K. Comber- 
tigue’s French MS. Translation of the original Swe tish 
Brochure and Notes. 3. “ Why is Forty-three a Basal 
Biblical Number,” by S. M. Brack The Biblical 
frequency of the number 43, and of its multiples (430, 
215, 65, 301), also of 427, or V" of 299, lod the author 
to compare those luni-solar syn 'di mIk. Now 43 timt s 
365 1 * 5“ 49 ra 12’ are 15,705 J lO** 15"> 36*; and 531,® 
times 29 d 12 b 44" 2-88, are 15,705'* 9 b 4" 30', which 
solar excess of 4266 seconds is eight seconds per luna¬ 
tion. Also 427 years are 155,958* 13 h 8" 24*; and 
52814 lunations 155,958 a lO* 28“ 40', or a lunar 
excess of 3“ 20“ 16‘; add thrice first to second, 
129 + 427 or 556 years (fT) is 203,074'* 19“ 55“ 12‘; 
15951 + 5281J or 6876jj lunations (573 M lunar years), 
203,074 1 * 19** 42“ 10*. Solar excess of 13" 02' is -f, 
seconds per lunation. Note 532 is 19 x 28 ; 5000 * is 
15,708 ; 5281J is J of 65 square ; 673 is tenfold radius 
in degrees of circle. Hekekyan Bey (Eg. Chron. 
xxxiii.) stated 4004 times 365 less 7 times 70 days, or 
1,460,970, is 4000 years of 305 1 5 h 49" 12’. M. 
Rydberg's deduction of 195-6 years, or 200 §i to 202 
_J_ lunar years, is 2424 months, or acts as 300 
years on tho eight patriarchal 800 years plus 24. 
Remark the super-pointed Deut. xxix. 29, “ and the 
revealed thing ” is numerically (2) 310 of 1450 B.C., 
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the Rabbi no-Usher death-date of Moses; that tohu 
bohu (Gen. i. 2) is 411 plus 19, or 430 ; that Vays- 
hokehu (Gen. xxxiii. 4), super-pointed is 427. M. 
Rydberg's 6408 is 8 x 9 x 89 ; his 4800 : 4947 is 
1600 : 1649 or is 40 square plus 7 square. Perhaps 
these numbers may unravel themselves to the experts 
of archaic writings. 


British Archaeological Society. —( Wednesday, 
February 2.) 

H. S. CfJirao, F.S.A. Scot., in the Chair. The 
Chairman described a sword recently found on the 
site of the new Opera House, which was exhibited. 
Also a poniard from the Bailey collection. 

The Rev. S. M. Mayhew exhibited several Chinese 
objects made of rice. Mr. Thairhvall, Mr. Brent, 
Mr. Brock, Mr. Wentworth Huy she, Mr. Cuming, 
and other members exhibited a variety of Egyptian 
antiquities, consisting of sepulchral figures in blue 
glazod pottery, stone figures with inscriptions painted 
or incised, scarabaei, beads, ornamental emblems of 
the bat or nilometer, pillows, amulets the two fingers 
of tho right hand inscribed, base of a sepulchral 
cone, a rare specimen of a bronze Harm, and other 
deities from the Egyptian pantheon, footboard of a 
mummy-case cartonne ?, a mummied leg of a child, 
and head of a greyhound dog. 

The collection was described by Dr. Birch, whoso in¬ 
structive remarks were listened to with great interest. 
In the discussion which followed, M.Maville. of Geneva, 
Mr. Kerslake, Mr. Thairlwall, Mr. W. do Grey Birch, 
and Mr. Cuming took part. Mr. W. de Grey Birch 
exhibited on bohalf of the Rsv. E. Ray the matrix 
of the seal of the Hundred of Flaxwell, county 
Lincoln, for labourers’ passes, a.d. 1388, and an im¬ 
pression of the seal of Franciscus de Bellantibus, 
Bishop of Grossotte, ob. a.d. 1417. 


Linnean Society. —( Thursday, February 3.) 

Dr. G. J. Allman, F.R.S, President, in the Chair. 
Four new fellows were oleeted ; five ordinary and two 
foreign members were proposed. A case of insects 
obtained in Madagascar was exhibited by Mr. Alger¬ 
non Peckover ; Mr. Butler made some remarks on the 
same; the rarities being Actias Idae of Felder's 
Reise der Novara, a now Hawk-moth Diodosida sp., 
X). furnosa, Danais ehrysippus and its mimic Diadema 
misippus. The following papers were read: “ Note on 
Boca Co minersonii," by Henry Trimen. The sup¬ 
position of Magellan Straits and the Seychelles 
being its habitat was disputed, the recent discovery 
of it growing on coral reefs on the Duke of 
York’s Island suggesting the possibility of Com- 
merson himself having obtained it there in 1768; 
the memorandum “Praslin, ” on the original 
label, confounding places very widely apart. “ On the 
Geographical Distribution of the Vultures,” by R. 
Bowdler Sharpe. These ho divides into two sub¬ 
families, Vulturinae with six genera, and Sarcorhan- 
phinac with four genera, their geographical range, &c., 
being commented on. “ On New British Lichens," by 
tho Rev. W. A. Leighton ; six species are described. 
The Rev. J. M. Crombie offered some remarks on two 
communications by him, viz.: (1) “ Lichenes Capenses, 
an enumeration of the Lichens collected at the Cape 
of Good Hope by the Rev. A. E. Eaton, during the 
Venus Transit Expedition in 1874”; and(2) “Lichenes 
Kergueleni, an enumeration of the Lichens collected 
in Kerguelen Land by the Rev. A. E. Eaton, during 
tite Vouus Transit Expedition in 1874-5.” 


Royal Society. —( Thursday, February 3.) 

W. Spottiswoode, Esq., Treasurer and Vice-President, 
in tho Chair. The following Papers were read :—1. 
“ On the Formulae of Verification in the Partition of 
Numbers,” by J. W. L. Glaisher; 2. “On the De¬ 
velopment and Succession of the Poison Fangs of 
Snakes,” by C. S. Tomes; 3. “ On a Mechanical 
Integration, having a New Kinematic Principle,” by 
Prof. Jas. Thomson ; 4. “ On an Instrument for Cal¬ 
culating (J <p (x)\p(x) dx) the Integral of two given 
Functions,” by Sir William Thomson ; 5. “Mechanical 
Integration of the Linear Differential Equations of 
the Second Order, with Variable Co-efficients,” by Sir 
W. Thomson ; 6. “ Mechanical Integration of the 
General Differential Equation of any Order with 
Variable Co-efficients,” by Sir W. Thomson. 


Society of Antiquaries. —( Thursday, February 3.) 

Sir Giuikbt Scott contributed a paper, which was 
read by his son, in continuation of the subject dis¬ 
cussed at the last meeting; the ancient position of the 
high altar in Salisbury Cathedral. On that occasion 
the Rev. H. T. Armfield suggested'that the altar must 
have stood in the centre transept, but Sir G. Scott is 
of opinion that it must have been further to the east. 
In support of his view he referred to old plans of the 
cathedral, to descriptions of it from the time of 
Leland downwards, and to tho Salisbury Liturgy, 
which he thought could hardly be performed if the 
altar were under the transept. He was not disposed 
to allow much weight to tho argument derived from 
the roof paintings. Tho majesty which Mr. Armfield 
believed to mark the position of tho altar, was tho 
culmination of the choir proper, and a now series of 
decorations was commenced for the sanctuary. The 
decoration of tho former consisted most appropriately 
of representations of prophets and psalmists, the 
heavenly choir, while the series representing the 
various labours of the year with which the sanctuary 
was adorned reminded the spectators of the per¬ 
petual recurrence of the euchnrist and of tho eternity 
of the Incarnation. The position of the altar advocated 
by Sir G. Scott is the normal position in mediaeval 
cathedrals, and the roof paintings are the sole argu¬ 
ments on the other side. The Rev. H. T. Armfield 
repliod to some of the arguments contained in the 
paper, and suggested that the altar may have been 
shifted further back after tho thirteenth century to 
the position in which Leland saw it. 


Phij.0 LoniCAi. Society. — (Friday, February 4.) 
The Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. (President), in the Chair. 
Mr. H. Jenner read a paper on “ The Traditional 
Relics of the Cornish Language in Mount’s Bay,” in 
which he gave the result of investigations undertaken 
with the assistance of the Rev. W. S. Lach Szyrma, 
vicar of Newlyn, in the villages of Newlyn and Mouse- 
hole, Penzance, in July, 1875. The relics consisted of 
the numerals as far as twenty, about twenty words, 
and three short sentences, all of which were given, by 
persous of the fisher class, as specimens handed down 
to them of the old language, and as such were distinct 
from the many Celtic words incorporated into the 
English of West Cornwall. Those relies were con¬ 
sidered by Mr. Jenner to be of considerable value in 
determining the pronunciation of tho language in its 
latest stage. In the discussion that followed some 
important remarks were made by Mr. J. Westlake, of 
Zennor, Cornwall, respecting the Celtic words still in 
use, and another set of numerals obtained at Zennor, 
differing somewhat from those of Mount's Bay, was 
given by him. Princo L. L. Bonapurto exhibited the 
original MS. of the Cornish Grammar and Vocabulary 
of Gwavas and Tonkin, written in 1732, and published 
by Pryce as his oum in 1790. A paper on “ French 
Genders ” was read by Mr. D. P. Fry. 


FINE ART. 

THE DUDLEY GALLERY. 

{Second Notice.') 

The landscapes in this collection are multitudi¬ 
nous, but not one is especially distinguished above 
all others by importance at once of scale, of subject, 
and of artistic merit. 

Mr. Henry Moore is, as a matter of course, one 
of the best contributors. His Whitbarrow from 
the Kent River represents a gleamy cloudy day; 
a good specimen, though not wholly free from 
crudity in its tints, orange shading into pink. A 
Sunny Morning, Hoar-frost, is very peculiar in effect, 
a natural appearance vividly observed and rendered 
uncommonly; a picture of arable land, clouds, and 
windmills, somewhat luridly prismatic. A Bright 
Afternoon with Choppy Sea is still more obviously 
true—lees noticeable, but replete with accurate 
study. Three other artists hearing the name of 
Moore figure among the landscape-painters; Mr. 
A. Harvey Moore exhibiting Over the Hills iand 
far away, Mr. William Moore, Three St tides ; 
and Mr. Edwin Moore, Three Sketches. We are 
not aware whether these painters belong to the 
same well-manned artistic family as Mr. Henry 
Moore, but at any rate their pictures are not un¬ 


deserving of mention. Mrs. Bodichon send 6 
Oak Trees, Sussex, and Rough Sea, Hastings ’ 
firm rapid sketches, the latter more particul&ilv 
vigorous and characteristic. Among the Bells at 
Torcello is a capital specimen by Mr. Darvall—s 
belfry with its beams and cross-beams, and its fresh 
airy outlook. Mr. Herbert M. Marshall's Foggg 
Afternoon, View from the Temple, a wintry scent-, 
with much atmospheric truth and careful refined 
execution, counts among the best things in the 
gallery. Mr. Poynter sends Shunnor Fells green 
hilly landscape, in his wonted defined and un- 
ali'ected but not very marked manner. Some¬ 
thing more of point and variation, or else of indi¬ 
vidual charm, were to be wished for: not indeed 
that any deficiency in these respects should stint 
our praise of the positive merits of such land¬ 
scape-work as, in this and other instances, Mr. 
Poynter has set before us. 

We must run rapidly through the general mais 
of landscapes: the alternative being either to say 
little or to say nothing. Mrs. Kate Goodwin, 
The Dean's Walk in Winter, the Close, Lichjidd, 
and Falling Leaves. The former is a spirited 
snow-scene: the latter has the true sentiment of 
the theme in its dimness of past beauty, and 
silent decaying change. Lexden Pocock, Drmmj 
Rain, true and clever. Davidson, jun., On tie 
(’Ilfs, Moonlight, a more than ordinary success in 
a difficult attempt—that of expressing the general 
moonlight tint. Pilleau, Heidelberg, a feir treat¬ 
ment of this beautiful scenic subject, somewhat 
tending towards a Turneresque key of colour. 
Lawrence Hilliard, Lake of Brientz, MoonM 
distinguished by a tine swirl of cloud in a brillianr 
blue sky. Hamilton Macallum : Carting Seaicri 
on the South Coast; Burning Kelp in North f ie; 
Lochnuuldy, North (list. The first and second of 
these works are quite in tho painter's well-known 
style—broad direct literalism, not muchcoocenied 
with aught beyond the realising of the obvious 
look of things. The kelp-subject is more espe¬ 
cially a successful specimen. The third picture, 
Loch muddy, is quieter than usual—a huddle ot 
houses, mostly slate-roofed, lying between water 
aud sky. Hugh Wilkinson, Study in Devondtia, 
a rapid white river, with trees rather too mossy 
in texture—otherwise true to the immediate im¬ 
pression of such a scene. Charles Potter, A II eUh 
Funeral, a spacious hill-landscape,generally but nit 
densely snow-clad ; good in the lines of the composi¬ 
tion, and otherwise impressive. Cabianca, If 
last Heirs of a Convent tn Italy ; ft rather strife 
treatment of a ruinous old building tenanted by 
skulls and bones. R. W. Fraser, A Flood in the 
Meadows, and The Home of the Waterfowl— Ife 
pleasant well-touched little works. Harry Good¬ 
win, ^“A spirit, haunts they ear'slast hours," a masterly 
sketch of fading leaves, red and sparse. W. P- B ttr " 
ton, A Bleak Bit in Surrey. A heavy mist, a blurred 
clouded sky over the swampy heath, with its 
sheep, and its dispersed unluxuri&nt trees—'the 
brown soil, the grey firmament—make up & de¬ 
picture. Bedford, On Skiddaio : dark and seclude 11 
—a work of superior quality. Arthur Severn, 
Moonlight at Venice ; a gusty night, with pie 3 '-.' 
of diffused lumour; a talented work, slightly J 18 ™ 
in manner. Edwin Ellis, Peat Gatherers, horf 
Wales ; treated with blueish tints and painter-.iv’ 
feeling, reminding one to some extent of 
Cox. Waterlow, A Homestead —fused colour an 
liquid yellow sky, a clever work. Walter De*'- 
Salt Water ; a calm sea, with children. H- -V 
Harper, Bedouin Camp, Wilderness of Sini’t- 
distinguished by the mysterious, soft, luminous 
serenity of its colour and atmosphere, which seem 
almost visionary and immaterial. Arthur She; y. 
Afternoon in a Devonshire Wood, and Morning » 
the Beechwood ; careful pleasing works, comp 8ra 
with the more successful productions of - r - 
Edmund Warren. Crozier, At Rest ; flats c* s “ 
and sand—true, and extremely simple. Ad 1 
Cox, A Rack Street, Liverpool ; an ugly, commw 
place group of houses, carefully defined, ana nus 
into some dignity by moonshine and sn0 
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Beniies the foregoing, we may also refer to land¬ 
scape-specimens by W. Mason, S. Vincent, 
Blatherwick, F. G. Ootman, Jules Jacquemart, 
Uaiise Rsvner, Alfred Parsons, Matilda Wratis- 
Uw. X. Walsh, Madame Oazin, Thomas Wade, 
C. J. Lewis, Duval, Constance Phillott, Donald- 
soa, Anna Leigh Smith, Crane, and Albert and 
If. S. Goodwin. 

Fuhers on the Nile is a very able study of peli- 
rac, five of them standing, and two couching, 
br Mr. Heywood Hardy—wise, comfortable, com¬ 
panionable’birds, more ancient than the pyramids, 
and as modem as the Zoological Gardens. The 
handling is delicate, and rather tending towards 
slightness, but there is intelligence in every touch. 
Mr. Mark Fisher’s cattle and sheep pieces, The. 
Group on the Ouse and others, are extremely 
[feasant, fresh, and masterly : the landscape-mate¬ 
rial having a good deal of Constable, and some¬ 
thin? that suggests Corot as well. The Kitten 
md the falling Leaves is an agreeable little work 
br Mabel Greaves; Present. and Past, a Moorish 
Moujue. by Mr. R. P. Bell, introduces effectively 
tor*, goat, and poultry, amid the architectural 
environments. 

Mre. Angell shines as usual among the flower- 
painters, her two largest subjects, Magnolias and 
hva. being very striking works of their class. 
Mrs. Stillman is also excellent in her Kingcups and 
Buckthorn —forcible, decisive work, in which 
direct representation receives much aid from a 
powerful colourist-faculty, little from any aim at 
composition. Consider the Lilies of the Field, by 
the same lady, might count as a figure-subject, in 
virtue of the female figure who is introduced with 
> watering-pot, tending her white lilies and 
hmask rosea: but the floral material is consider- 
ably the more important element of the work. 
Once Hastie, Kate Carr, and Miss J. Samworth, 
afej contribute some elegant specimens in this 
feartment, \V. M. Rossetti. 


GUSOOW FINE ART INSTITUTE EXHIBITION. 

The fifteenth exhibition of the Glasgow Institute 
of the Fine Arts, which was opened to the public 
hst week, possesses a collection of pictures of 
nwre than average excellence. As in past years, 
tor contributions of London and foreign artists 
feml considerable interest to the exhibition, the 
Scottish school not being perhaps so adequately 
represented as it might be, owing no doubt to the 
approaching Academy exhibition absorbing their 
principal works. 

In noticing first the contributions of London 
'•t'l foreign artists, The God Pan, by F. Leighton, 
kA., is one of the mythological studies in which 
t “" painter delights—a nude male figure crowned 
*uk line-leaves, and reaching with his right 
““'l to a bunch of grapes above his head, bis 
piK hung round his waist, and fruit lying at his 
It possesses all the careful draughtsmanship 
'? the artist, but is rather sombre in colour. A 
f?* picture by Sir John Gilbert, A.R.A.—who 
however, more at home in the water-colour 
fportment of bia art—is Queen Margaret carried 
Ji'oner to Edward after the Battleof Tewkesbury. 

I* a good deal of animation in this array of 
1 Mted soldiers with spears and bannerets, with 
fe'ven in their midst, while in the distance 
-Mkr party of armed men is pushing on at the 
™°p. There is a curiously coloured sky over 
‘sndscape, and the picture is scarcely equal to 
r, kt we should expect from this clever artist. 

1 wo rather remarkable paintings, Leisure Hours, 
*** Joujou, from the pencil of Alma Tadema, 

’ new ly-elected A.R.A., possess the finished 
m 'i w which characterises his works. The 
a f rs Pfreents a woman lying at full length on 
‘ leopard-skin and playing with a kitten; the 
' cr * similar figure stretched supinely on a 
te6selatea floor, and feeding gold and 
r 68 ™ a ' w# t er ' tan k. Possessing some- 
. of the same careful workmanship and anti- 
i«ma proclivities are two pictures by the artist’s 


wife —Before the Banquet, and Gifts from Japan ; 
goblets and various articles of the class denomi¬ 
nated “ still life ” most elaborately rendered. By 
another lady artist, Henrietta Romier, is a large 
single-figure picture entitled Alsace, 1870—-a 
Sister of Mercy in sombre garments and with a 
red cross on her breast, silently soliciting offerings 
for her country, of which already in the plate 
before her is a goodly number. The picture is 
noticeable for the exquisite drawing of the hands 
and the pathetic expression of the face. In A 
Quiet Time, Rosa Bonheur sends a figure of a 
donkey enjoying its meditative meal, which has 
all the peculiar excellence of the artist's works. 

A picture which will he looked at with some 
interest is a Landscape with figures by the French 
painter Corot. It is almost more of a figure-picture 
than a landscape—a woman is plaiting the hair of a 
half-nude maiden, while a girl in the distance 
leans against a tree reading a book. The land¬ 
scape possesses much of the feeling for which 
the painter was distinguished, but the figures are 
anything but graceful. One of the best speci¬ 
mens of the French school in the exhibition is 
Woodcutters Besting, bv Pierre Billet, a disciple 
of Jules Breton, which, in the evidence it bears of 
the technical training of the school, might be a 
lesson to our own artists. The composition is 
felicitous, the drawing free and natural, and 
there is careful study of the human figure shown 
in the woman leaning against the tree and in 
those who sit or recline near her, gossiping, while 
the landscape is rendered with much attention to 
natural detail, the colour, however, being rather 
crude. 

One of the most remarkable contributions in the 
gallery is Pandora, by D. G. Rossetti. It is lent 
by John Graham, Esq., Skelmorlie Castle, and 
represents the first woman made by Vulcan, in a 
red robe, and with large sad eyes and disconsolate 
look (a perfect wilderness of waving brown hair 
surrounding the somewhat elongated face), about 
to open a jewelled casket, from which smoke is 
issuing and curling round her head. 

A rapidly-rising painter, P. R. Morris, fur¬ 
nishes some admirable specimens of his work, the 
most important being Whereon thei/ Crucified 
Him ,—a woman in blue and white robes holding 
up a child to look at a cross, with a sad and 
sombre landscape behind, in keeping with the 
sentiment of the scene. Some meritorious pic¬ 
tures are also contributed by J. I). Watson, one 
of the best being Mind and Matter, in the guise 
of Don Quixote and Sancho Panza, the Don in 
meditative mood leaning on his spear, and Sancho 
sleeping soundly at the foot of a tree, while the 
raw-boued grey charger quietly feeds in the dis¬ 
tance. By P. II. Calderon, R.A., is a sweet little 
picture illustrating one of Tennyson’s songs, in 
which a mother sits watching a sleeping babe. 

An immense canvas by W. B. Richmond, en¬ 
titled The Lament of Ariadne, representing a large 
female figure in sad-coloured garments standing 
on the sea-shore and stretching her hands to 
heaven, while the draperies are blown in volumi¬ 
nous folds about her, is not a very promising 
specimen of high art. The foam at Ariadne’s feet 
looks more like wood-shavings than the froth of 
the sea. 

Of a different type is an admirable picture by 
A. Havers, an artist whose works we do not re¬ 
member having previously seen here, Our Father 
which art in Heaven-—a, young girl kneeling in 
prayer, having taken off her sabots. The face is 
almost too beautiful for a peasant girl, which the 
dress indicates the wearer to be, but the attitude 
and expression of reverential devotion are forcibly 
realised. Other good figure-pictures are by Louise 
Jopling and M. E. Edwards, the contributions of 
the former lady being, however, too much in the 
Japanese style of art, and those of the latter 
savouring rather of maudlin sentimentality. 

There ia a single picture by John Pettie, R.A., 
Borneo and the Apothecary, which shows dramatic 
power, and, as usual with this artist, rich colour. 


The figure of the apothecary as he stands holding 
the door for the love-sick youth to enter is a 
careful study. Peter Graham also sends a single 
picture, A Scotch Mist, much like what we have 
seen before from his easel. 

One of the best portraits on the walls is that of 
H. S. Marks, A.B.A., by W. W. Ouless. 

There are a number of admirable landscapes by 
London artists, of which we can only mention 
the following:—A highly poetical rendering of 
Twilight, by C. .1. Lewis; a large canvas, On a 
Welsh Hirer, by B. W. Leader, a splendid speci¬ 
men of the artist's power; The Floodgates of a 
Highland Bicer, by J. C. Newton, reminding us 
not a little of Peter Graham’s work; The Thames 
at Great Marlow, by J. Aumouier, a sombre 
scene with reaches of still water under a gloomy 
sky; and Glen Muick, by J. W. Oakes, a large 
landscape with mist driving along the glen. 

Of Scotch artists, John Eaed, R.S.A., sends 
The Warning before Flodden, exhibited in Edin¬ 
burgh last year, and James Archer, In Time of 
War, a sad subject, painted in very sombre tints. 

R. Herdman has an exquisitepicture, Lucy Ashton 
at the ruined Fountain. R. T. Ross has two pic¬ 
tures, neither of which is improved by the unna¬ 
tural garishness of the colour. Daniel Macnee has 
some admirable portraits, and W. II. Paton and 

S. Bough several landscapes. By tho latter artist 
a large and important specimen of his work is 
seen in The Birthright of the Gael, a wide expanse 
of heathery moor with two sportsmen out shoot¬ 
ing in the early morning. A. Eraser sends four 
contributions distinguished by richness of colour 
and truth to nature. John Smart, J. McWhirter, 
and W. B. Brown have each meritorious speci¬ 
mens of their handiwork, and J. Cassie several of 
his somewhat mannered sea-coast subjects. Colin 
Hunter also keeps up to his early promise; and 
among Glasgow artists we may mention James 
Docharty and Joseph Henderson as sending 
several excellent contributions. 

We must not omit to notice one of the most 
poetical landscapes on the walls, A Lone Shore, 
by A. D. Reid—a long stretch of sandy beach, 
with pools of water here and there, and a few sea¬ 
birds idly flapping their wings. 

There is an admirable collection of water¬ 
colour drawings, the most important being by 
A. P. Newton, J. M. Jopling, P. J. Naftel, and 
Edmund G. Warren. 

The architectural drawings are neither nu¬ 
merous nor important, and the specimens of 
sculpture are principally portrait busts, though 
there are some meritorious ideal subjects by G. 
Webster, W. G. Stevenson, and G. liaise, those 
of the latter possessing grace in sentiment and 
beauty in execution. Stewart Robertson. 


ROYAL ACADEMY.—SEVENTH WINTER EXHIBITION 
OF OLD MASTERS. 

(Sixth and Concluding Notice.) 

We shall occupy ourselves to-day with figure 
paintings of Venice and the Low Countries, and 
shall leave off, even then, without having ex¬ 
hausted the interest of the exhibition, but com¬ 
mending to the reader, for his own study and 
observation, the work of several schools or sections 
of schools—the Spanish, the French, the Dutch 
and English landscape-painters—which we shall 
not have found time to touch upon. 

Perhaps the most precious Venetian picture in 
the galleries is one which does not much lay hold 
on the attention at first sight—the Adoration of 
the Shepherds lent by Mr. Wentworth Beaumont 
(201). One sees that here is a country of the true 
Venetian romance, variety, and distance, under a 
sky of the true Venetian glow ; and that here, in 
the Mary and Joseph and their shepherd visitors, 
are personages of the placid looks and nobly 
coloured draperies proper to the school. But the 
way the light and shade are scattered about the 
landscape, as well as the way the persons are 
all grouped on the right of the picture, make 
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the general impression somewhat broken and 
ineffective. It is only when you have got 
past this general impression, and begin to 
study the parts, that you find out what you 
have to do with. It’ cornos out for one rare 
tiling, that the picture is almost entirely un¬ 
injured, and for another, that it marks a critical 
transition between two phases of Venetian art. 

It has much of the severe discipline and minute¬ 
ness which belonged to the school before 1500, 
and much, at the same time, of the melting splen¬ 
dour which belonged to it from about that date 
onwards. Take the career of Giovanni Bellini, 
who lived in both periods; in his art he has in¬ 
deed some constant qualities, a noble devoutness, 
a senatorial dignity ; but he has other qualities 
which are not constant; his, in youth, was the 
severe and minute manner, in age it was the 
melting and splendid manner. So much every¬ 
body knows, and that in that change Bellini was 
led by a man many years younger than himself, 
but who died before him—by Giorgione. Gior¬ 
gione was born to enrich, to perfect the art of 
painting, and had the spiritual force which sweeps 
old and young along its own way. This picture 
is exactly what one might expect from such a 
master in his early time. The figures are drawn 
very carefully, rather timidly. Some points in 
them, such as the head of Joseph, are treated 
with great minuteness, hut tho colouring is ad¬ 
mirably original and rich ; and the same qualities 
are more apparent still in the landscape. I 
hardly know where it is possible to find 
foliage design more intently studied and 
finished than here. The thickets and tufts 
of grass and juniper bushes are drawn with 
a detail ns loving and a touch ns brilliant 
and firm as they could have been by Diirer him¬ 
self; and with that, there is a softness and mystery 
of colour, a depth and allurement of verdure, 
such as you find nowhere else but in work like 
Titian's Vin/in and St. Catherine of tho National 
Gallery. What adds to the charm of this land¬ 
scape as you examine it, is its little episodical 
figures exquisitely made out in the middle dis¬ 
tance—a seated shepherd or two, a slip of a herald- 
angel in white, shyly exhibiting his scroll over 
the very top of a tree; and further, the walls and 
crenelations of a fortified city, within the open 
gate of which you can see shining the light of the 
ward-room fire. That these isolated beauties are 
not resumed into an impressive whole, and that 
the jpicture taken altogether fails to strike any 
special chord, is of course a fault; but taken in 
pieces, it is full both of charm and of instruction; 
and you will not look at it loug without consent¬ 
ing in tho judgment which declares on internal 
evidence that here, if anywhere, is really such 
work as one would look for from the hand of 
the young Giorgione, patient and faultless in 
the old ways of art, gifted and enterprising, 
but not yet sure of himself, in new ways. 
Another piece put down to Giorgione (138) 
is very inventive and rich in colour, and 
very closely akin to things traditionally assigned 
to him elsewhere. But by Giorgione this example 
from the Cobhaiu Gallery, The Head of I'ompey 
broui/ht to Caesar, cannot really be. It belongs 
to a time, later in the annals of Venetian art, 
when the seed sent abroad from Castelfranco had 
borne fruit far and wide, Rnd the school of the 
mother-city had been enriched by recruits from a 
hundred dependencies. Every little turn of the 
Alpine slopes from Udine to Bergamo sent 
forth painters who knew how to make a canvas 
look glorious with colour flashing in the light and 
liquid in tho shadows like the colour of wine or 
precious stones. Rubies, amethysts, sapphires, 
and rich wines, such and nothing else is what the 
appearance of these soldiers is like; the eye runs 
along the whole procession of variegated hose and 
doublets and slashed sleeves, and finds fresh 
luxuries from end to end. Especially lovely is 
the colouring of the tents against the sky—tents 
striped and patterned, and with scutcheons hang¬ 


ing at their entrances. Among these one notices 
the split eagle of Austria, and may fancy that 
bearing to point to a time when tire Venetian 
Alps were familiar with Maximilian and his wars. 
Neither this, however, nor any other clue, will 
help us to an exact name or date. A pure 
Venetian colourist, the painter has nevertheless 
looked to right and left for some of his types; 
a youth in the middle of the composition recalls 
Florentine fifteenth-century art, an old man to the 
right the Roman types set first in the work of 
Raphael and Michelangelo. When the visitor has 
taken his full feast ot' colour in this picture, let 
him look a little carefully at the drawing of the 
limbs, and at the proportions of the white horses, 
and he will feel how this cannot be the work of 
one of the first men. Messrs. Crowe and Caval- 
caselle suggest the names (which none but a very 
special student could verify or dismiss) of Grassi 
or Morto da Feltre. 

From the same gallery, Cobham, comes the 
most sumptuous example, and one perfectly 
authentic, of the crowning Venetian master, 
Titian. In the year lotil King Philip II. writes 
to Titian from Madrid, with instructions how to 
pack and forward certain pictures the painter had 
just finished for him, namely, a Magdalene, a 
Christ in the Garden, and this Fnropa, or rather 
not this, but another of which this is the replica 
(123). I do not know the history of Lord 
Darnlev’s picture, but assuredly it is no pupil's 
work, it is Titian's own. At that date this kingly 
and unconquerable master, with more than sixty 
years of work behind him (he was eighty-four), 
but with fifteen more still to come, was 
just entering upon a new manner. It is 
not at random, it is more appropriately, and with 
more precision than usual, that Vasari chooses 
this group of pictures painted for Madrid, as 
marking the change of which I speak, and says, 
when he has mentioned them:— 

“True it is that the manner of working he used in 
theso last days is very different from bis nmuner 
when ho was young; inasmuch as those early things 
aro handled with a kind of finish and diligence which 
is incredible, and are as proper to bo looked at close 
as from a distanco; whereas these lato ones are 
handled in strokes mr sweeps ( co/pi ), and dashed off 
all coarsely and smearinglv, so that they cannot be 
seeu close at all, but look perfect from a distance.” 

Quite true; the miscellaneous pieces of religion 
or mythology dashed off (finite via) by Titian in 
his old age, like the Diana in the Forest, exhibited 
here a few years ago, like several of the Bridge- 
water House pictures, and like the so-called por¬ 
trait of Philip II. and his mistress, do look 
amazingly reckless and unintelligible when you 
are close to them, and amazingly perfect when you 
fall back. Is this dashing and smearing tho 
resource of a hand which feels itself failing for 
purposes of exact work, or is it that audacity 
which justifies itself, and is the last proof of con¬ 
summated power y 

Looking at the results, one would say the second 
account was at least ns likely as the first; some 
eople's bravura may bo the disguise of infirmity, 
ut Titian's at ninety looks as much like the indul¬ 
gence of over-strength. Leaving this, however, we 
may notice other tendencies which go, in the master's 
late work, along with this impetuous audacity of 
the hand. One is, a falling off in his choice of 
form in women, and another, an increase of his 
imaginative delight in landscape. With a few of 
those strokes or sweeps of his he hurls you toge¬ 
ther a background all spaciousness and enchant¬ 
ment, whether, as in the portrait of Philip and 
his mistress, it is a park with trees and waters, a 
stag-hunt dashing by, a plain and mountains 
chequered with purple shadow aud golden light, 
or whether, as here, it is a dream of Aegean 
island-peaks—the azure and rose of magic moun¬ 
tains and a magic sky commingling—beneath the 
mountains, bend after bend of level shore, and at 
the nearest bend a cluster of little beckoning 
figures, scarves fluttering half-descried and tinting 
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with doubtful reflections of white and crimson 
the blueness of the deep. That is the background, 
and in the foreground is the white bull swimming, 
Europa on his back holding him by one horn and 
tossing aloft her scarf with the’ other Laud, 
dolphins and cupids attending. The Europa in s 
figure painted with all Titian's splendour of flesh- 
painting, but clumsy in design and needlessly im¬ 
possible in attitude. So is the bull, swimminj, 
as no animal could swim, with his bodynetriv 
clear of water, a conception needlessly impossible 
Possibly, however, Jove in his transformstionsLid 
his specific gravity under his control, and was nut 
obliged to displace as much Aegean as an unprivi¬ 
leged bull must needs have done. “ And see h.w 
practical, if I choose, I can be,” Titian might • ,iv, 
and point to the babv on the dolphin; “could 
science itself teach Cupid to steer his dolphin 
better than if he catches him this way by the 
gills ? ” Nay, these are not considerations to the 
point, nor do we look for thoughts in a work of 
this kind, except painter's thoughts, and in those 
it is most rich. Thoughts, we have seen, of 
crimson and azure, of flesh illuminated against s 
transparent sea, of fluttering raiment, of a white* 
coated creature with a wreath of white flowers 
about his horns; of fishes with glancing scales, 
and Loves with rich-feathered wings. Look only, 
and see how scales and flowers and feathers art 
done. 

There is a portrait of Titian's also from Coh- 
lram, genuine atrd in his finest manner, of a ran 
who looks sidelong towards one. placed nearly 
in profile, aud wearing a full-sleeved drew of 
dark quilted silk (120). Another portrait of s 
sitter, very much resembling this, nnd prohibit 
identical with him, was engraved by a Freud 
engraver of the seventeenth century as the Khor- w 
of Ludovico Ariosto. Hence probably the title 
given to this picture. But the engraving is wri- 
out authority ; and we have a number of older and 
authoritative portraits of the poet showing other 
features, and especially a nose [of unmisUfekS 
length and droop. Lord Darnley’s picture is 
therefore misnamed, but not the less precious. 
Other portraits assigned to the greatest name it 
the Venetian school, ns those numbered 122 12. 
128, 133, are interesting, but in no case, I flans, 
quite worthv of their titles. And the same is true 
of most ot the minor subject-pieces similarly 
named, as 115, 124, 130. Among these k*:r 
things of a Venetian or semi-Venetian, none >j 
more beautiful than Mr. Leighton's small ‘‘ finish-' a 
sketch, or copy of a finished sketch" (as its owin' 
calls it with a caution which others would do we., 
to imitate) for Sebastian del Piombo's famour 
Flatjellation in S. Pietro Montorio at Rome. 

Turning now to the North, I pass over tin 
Duke of Devonshire’s valuable triptych of 
ling (172), which has already been discus*'. o 
the Academy by a correspondent of high auto.'- 
rity, and other incidental things of the earlier tiro-. 
to come to the work of the first in date of nie.M 
schools properly so called, the Dutch school ot A 
seventeenth century. The exhibition is stronc 1 3 
Dutch pictures, both landscape and figure " 
jec.ts. The principal lender of them, next totf' 
Queen, is Mr. Bingham Mildmay. One, at It’'- 1 - 
of the contributions of the Queen, and one of - t- 
Mildmay s, are as striking aud perfect in their m-■- 
as it is possible for anything to be. Depreoia' 10 - 
and slight regaixl for these masters because t ' 
do not imagine and do not aspire, must yn’ 1 
presence of such things as without hnagian-j- 
and without aspiration they can sometime.' 
And even the student who will not yield » ' ^ 
Mieris and Metsu, masters of.the succc*- 
of Gerard Dow and painting in his man 
must vield before Nicholas Maas and 'j in V 
Meer of Delft, masters of the succession 
Rembrandt. It is possible to call the P nllU! )' r 
Mieris and Metsu paltry despite its com 110 ’ 
skill, and mechanical in its very perfection- _ 
it is not possible to say that of Maas or a 
Meer. It was a good thought to hang tat 
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sod gold Nicholas Maas of this exhibition (240) 
bejide the red and gold Rembrandt (243) of 
which I spoke in a previous paper. Rembrandt's 
u* of chiaroscuro is different from that of bis 
follower. Rembrandt's master faculty was imagin¬ 
ation, and he disposed his light and shade to suit 
those effects and mysteries which his imagination 
preferred; seeing things per foramen ,'through the 
lov-hole, as has been said of him, and letting in a 
»v of light as he pleased upon figures environed 
<jj half lost in darkness. That, say some, is 
rJss and theatrical; but at any rate to be false 
tad theatrical was not what other men, who 
worked under Rembrandt, learned by that intense 
4 udv of light and shade of which he set them the 
-lample. They learned the very truth. Seeking 
ur iheir part, not to heighten or bring things up 
•. ■ their imaginations, but to represent things as. 
tier were, they brought from Rembrandt's school a 
-iL-ceptibility marvellously trained for their purpose. 
Tier saw things as they were, in the matter of 
light and shade, and of colour as affected by these, 
with a sensitiveness of eyesight, and reproduced 
them with a fidelity of hand, such thnt the result, 
hi it? utter reality, startles you more than any 
ctifiee. All that Re Hooghe or Van der NIeer or 
>! us did was to choose scenes where light and 
•hde fell with sharp interchange and pleasant 
alternation, as they fall in any room almost, but 
mere if there is a window, let us say, where the 
-un comes in, at one side of the room, and a cur¬ 
tained alcove at the other, or if the door is open 
non a landing, so that you can see a little way 
f"wnor up the stairs outside ; or upon a passage 
which leads into a succession of rooms differently 
lighted, or into a yard and garden. Given these 
ihings, and a painter of this class will make a 
picture not only startling in its utter truth, but 
uob'.e in the simple and inimitable mastery with 
which the truth is expressed, and more, poetical, 
with the poetry which belongs to all just expres¬ 
sions of tilings intensely perceived and felt. The 
exact relative force of the light that falls through 
an open door on the surrounding shadow of the 
floor, the eact and indescribable effect of distance 
or m rae-s within a room in modifying colour, 
the visible presence of the indoor atmosphere 
between yourself and the wall, the immense and 
nameless difference, a difference of quality as well 
as of degree, between that imprisoned chamber 
daylight, and the outdoor brightness you see at 
the end of the passage, the influence of every 
e'bur upon every other, the gradation and variety 
of every colour by itself within a square inch space, 
»11 these are matters to feel which intensely and to 
express them justly is to be a poet. What matter if 
thi miy at the spinet, judged by her back and curls, 
ud by as much of her face as you can see in the 
mirror on the wall, is of a heavy cast of beauty, 
Ud if you have a shrewd guess that her music— 
Urtitiae consort, mtdicina doloris runs the legend 
*i the instrument—would move you to hut 
moderate ecstasy? The drama, the interest, is 
mt in the lady nor in her listeners, it is in the 
t.-'.-irndes anil entanglements, the oppositions, 
•uprises, reconciliations, tendernesses, of light, 
•hiknr, and colour. The picture of Van der 
M«r is perhaps the more gravely masterly of the 
t*? upon which I now insist, getting all its 
tffrcts out of a room that does not look the least 
e <imposed or intended to be painted; that of Maas, 
•» the other hand, has something of an epic and 
•jjusiial richness in the strong reds of the window 
Ns»i bed-hangings and wainscoting of the nearest 
‘• ini, and in the way the succession of passages 
chambers beyond are paved, as it were, with 
mxivsiive slabs of strong and hidden daylight 
V-rhing through open doors. 

Vuv lovers of painting, and of Venice, have 
been used to think of Sir Joshua Rey- 
‘ibis' Fourth Discourse os flat blasphemy, in that 
F#t where he couples the Venetian and the Dutch 
. teiers together as “ professing to depart from 
, ’*• cr.-at purposes of painting, and catching at 
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more in depreciation of the Venetian as compared 
with the Roman, Florentine, and, forsooth ! the 
Bolognese schools. In truth Sir Joshua does in 
these passages use language too strong for his 
meaning, and his meaning is itself based on a mis¬ 
conception of the “great purposes of painting.” 
But yet, in coupling the Venetians and the Dutch, 
this exploded eighteenth century criticism, with 
its lip-canons of high art, was right after a fashion. 
Venice and Amsterdam had this in common, that 
the men of both painted what they loved and felt, 
not what they believed ought to be painted, and 
were artists by instinct and not by authority. At 
a time when authority had invaded and convention 
alsied the other schools of Italy, this sincerity' 
ept the school of Venice strong; and this was 
the strength of the Dutch school from the be¬ 
ginning. The Venetians loved and felt things 
more splendid and exalted than the Dutch, by as 
much as the Adriatic is brighter than the Zuyder 
Zee ; the light that glows on Titian's gulfs and 
mountains is fairer and more solemn than the light 
that sleeps in the backyards of I)e Hooghe; but it 
is not more real; Titian was not more faithful to 
his southern imagination than De llooghe and his 
fellows to their northern eyesight. 

Sidney Colvin. 


ART SALES. 

On February 4 Messrs. Sothebv, Wilkinson and 
Hodge sold a collection of autographs, the most 
important of which was an autograph letter 
of Rubens from the Donnadieu collection, which 
sold for 13 gs.; Bloomfield, the original manu¬ 
script of the Farmer's Boy, 12f. 17s. Gil. ; Kitty 
Olive, the Actress, 81. 15s.; Oliver Goldsmith, 
17 gs.; Mary Stuart, letter signed to Lord Grev, 
13/.; Sir Walter lialeigh, 14 gs.; Richard III., 
sign manual as king to a warrant, 11/.; Richard 
Baxter, 10/.; R. Burns, 71. 2s. Gil.; Dr. Isaac 
Watts, 0/. 10s.; Sir Christopher Wren, 5/. 15s. 

On February' 6 Messrs. Christie, Manson and 
Woods sold pictures and water-colours of various 
owners. Pastels by II. Merle, Ectmyeline, 43 gs.; 
Salvator Mundi, 41 gs.; Muter Dolorosa, 37 gs .; 
The Four Seasons, 180 gs.; B. W. Leader, Moor¬ 
land, 97 gs.; Iluguet, Arab Review, 79 gs.; J. 
Wel)b, Coast Scene, 50 gs.; The Companion, 
53 gs. ; A Sea Piece, 53 gs.; C. Weber, Shi/>- 
tcreck, 00 gs. ; James Webb, Pier of Tenby, 75 gs.; 
Castle Hill, Tenby, 91 gs.; L. Perrault, The 
Sisters, 80 gs.; First Lesson, 74 gs.; Buy my 
Violets, 02 gs. ; The Baby Brother, 250 gs.; For¬ 
giveness, 230gs.; Bo-peep, 235gs.; T. 8. Cooper, A 
Sunny Landscape, 235 gs.; E. Hayes, Dublin Bay, 
105 gs.; W. Shaver, Keeper on a Shooting Pony, 
112 gs.; F. R. Lee, River Scene, 02 gs.; W. 
Underhill, Mendicants, 68 gs.; H. Bright, Iffiey 
Lock, 145 gs.; Niemann, Killiecrankie, 40 gs.; 
Herring, Race Horses, 82 gs.; the Hunting Stud, 
90 gs.; Cart Horses Baiting, 134 gs.; W. Gale, 
Eastern Spring Time, 71 gs.; W. C. T. Dobson, 
Stragglers, 85 gs.; F. Lee, Devonshire Scenery, 
150 gs.; W. Muller, Gillingham, 300 gs.; J. 
Webb, Dover, 100 gs.; T. S. Cooper, Landscape 
and Cattle, 405 gs.; R. Ansdell, Deer-Stalking, 
230 gs.; W. Hunt, Interior of a Cottage, 110 gs.; 
D. Maclise, Spirit of Chivalry, 94 gs.; J. D. 
Harding, Bay of Salerno, 155 gs.; Phillip and 
Creswick, Landscape with Cattle, 90 gs.; J. Pettie, 
Rejected Addresses, 135 gs.; J. Millais, The Bru¬ 
nette, 53 gs.; David Cox, Driving the Geese, 
130 gs.; P. F. Poole, Crossing the Stream, 72 gs.; 
James Holland, Hampton Court, 130 gs.; W. B. 
Fyffe, When Charles I. was King, 170 gs.; J. 
Hayllar, The Queen — God bless her, 100 gs.; G. 
C. Barnes, The Scarlet Letter, 140 gs.; P. Frith, 
finished study for the Salon d’Or with the plate 
and copyright was sold privately to Messrs. Graves. 

At the Salle Drouot on the 28th ult., were sold 
an Urbino plate with metallic lustre, dated 1540, 
1,866 fr.; the Nurse, statuette of faience, by Ber¬ 
nard l’alissy, 521 fr.; large timepiece of Capo di 
Monte, surmounted by a group representing Time 


and Love, 470 fr.; Dresden statuette, Shepherd 
and Dog, 755 fr.; base of a bronze candelabrum 
by Andrea Briosco, fifteenth century, from the 
sacristy of St. Anthony of Padua, 700 fr.; drawing- 
room suite, carved and gilt, style Louis XVI., 
covered with Beauvais tapestry, subjects from La 
Fontaine's fables, 3,084 fr.: two large tapestries, 
subjects from the New Testament, seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, 1.300 fr.; large Gobelin tapestry, period 
Louis XIV., representing the Triumph of Com¬ 
merce and Industry, 3,500 fr.; Flemish tapestry, 
subject, a Roman Triumph, 2,650 fr. ; Renaissance 
tapestry, with figures, 1,020 fr.; altar frontal, old 
Geuoa velvet, with a fine slashed fringe (lambri- 
quiuee), 515 fr. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. P. McCarthy has recently completed a 
group of the parting of Paul and Virginia, and is 
engaged on one of Hamlet and Ophelia. The first 
reminds us a little of the motive of the Huguenot; 
in both we hax-e a youth rejecting the proffers of 
a maiden, only in Mr. Millais' picture what is 
proffered is a baseness, in Mr. McCarthy’s group 
it is only an impossibility. Consequently Paul is 
more troubled as well as younger than the 
Huguenot; he is moved by Virginia's promises of 
fidelity, though he cannot trust, and Virginia has 
not a guilty conscience; she forgets herself in the 
effort to console her companion, and believes his 
promises enough to he at peace. The second 
group is an illustration of the scene described by 
Ophelia— 

“ He took me by tho wrist, and held me hard ; 
Thou went ho to the length of all his arm. 

And, with tho othor hand thus o'or his brow, 

He falls to such perusal of my face. 

As he would draw it.” 

There is something in the prominence of Hamlet's 
eyebrows and the arch of his nose which reminds 
us of Mr. Irving, though Mr. M'Carthy has not 
fallen into the snare of portraiture. One asks 
whether perhaps there is not too much, at least 
too visible, passion in Hamlet's face, as if he were 
not trying to read her face but chiding what he 
read. Ophelia’s face is less advanced; but the 
motive chosen, the frank half-angry surprise of a 
maiden whose dignity has been ruffled by the man 
she loves is as promising and perhaps more un¬ 
exceptionable. The attitudes in both groups are 
free and graceful, and quite sufficiently dramatic. 

The desire for art-centralisation which is be¬ 
lieved to be very strong just now in the larger 
German cities has given occasion to great alarm in 
Augsburg, where a rumour has been current that 
the Bavarian authorities propose to enrich the 
Pinakothek at Munich at the expense of the 
Augsburg Gallery. It is therefore gratifying to 
learn from a semi-official announcement in the 
Augsburg AUgemeine Zeitung, dated from Munich, 
that there is no intention at head-quarters to rob 
Augsburg or any other affiliated gallery with the 
view of enriching the Bavarian capital. 

The fine collection of armour transferred from 
the Musde d’Artillerie to the Hotel des Invalides, 
is now in course of re-arrangement, and ten or 
twelve equestrian figures are being prepared illus¬ 
trative of the armour of different periods, from the 
first mail armour of iron rings sewn upon leather of 
the eleventh century, through its different varieties 
of the thirteenth, when it passed for a century into 
mixed plate, and then expanded into the magnifi¬ 
cent suits of complete plate armour, damascened, 
embossed, gilt, and engraved, which continued till 
the seventeenth century, when its glory gradually 
departed, and at the end was completely aban¬ 
doned. 

L'Art for February C begins a promising series 
of articles by Baron Visconti on the Torlonia 
Museum, with a description of an archaic-looking 
Vesta, which Baron Viscflnti thinks is a direct 
copy of the statue by Glaucos of the Argive school 
at Olympia; we may hope that this conjecture 
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■will be tested by the German excavations. In 
the plate of the Annunciation, after Memling, the 
warm glow of the golden border is happily repro¬ 
duced ; as in the original, the border is more com¬ 
pletely satisfactory than the figures; an eve 
trained to see and realise, in every detail, what is 
less than beautiful fails to imagine perfect grace, 
even when illuminated by genuine spiritual 
fervour. 

TfiE Italian School ha3 just lost two of its 
artists—Luigi Zuceoli, a genre painter who had 
acquired considerable popularity, not only in 
England, but also in France and Belgium; and 
Enrico Pollastrini, a painter of less note. 

M. G r stave Dreyfus has, says the Chronique, 
a series of medals, plaques and matrices of seals 
illustrative of Italian art at the end of the fifteenth 
century. These objects are now being exhibited 
in the Salle des Bronzes. The French Com¬ 
mission chnrged with examining the works sent in 
for the great exhibition at Philadelphia has chosen 
C70 pictures out of a total of -',000, 100 pieces of 
sculpture, 01 engravings and designs, and in the 
section of architecture five great plans for the 
construction of buildings and the restoration of 
ancient monuments. 

The German papers have published the second 
official report of the excavations at Olympia 
during the three weeks ending January 29. From 
this document it appears that in addition to 
numerous more or less perfect separate figures and 
groups, the precise determination of which awaits 
further and more careful investigation, several 
square bronze plates of different thicknesses have 
been found, which are stamped with the name 
andsvmbols of Zeus,and are believed to haveserved 
as weights (of lo, 90, and 60 Attic drachms). 
Near the western limits of the excavations various 
graves have been reached, from which bronze 
weapons, vessels, and little bells have been ex¬ 
tracted, together with numerous Roman and 
Greek coins, and fragments of clay potsherds, 
covered with black varnish. 

The success of the Germans at Olympia is 
nothing compared with what we are promised by 
an enterprising Frenchman, M. Blin, who finds 
himself the fortunate owner of some 7,500 acres 
of land, under which lies intact the ancient city 
of Oetobriga in Portugal. He had acquired this 
land with an eye to a rather peculiar line of busi¬ 
ness speculation, which is now announced in the 
following terms:—“ I divide my affair,” he says, 

“ into one thousand shares of 000 fr., but I ask 
only 60 fr. on each. The shares being taken, I 
shall assemble the subscribers to appoint three 
commissioners entirely of their own choice, one of 
whom must be an engineer. We then start to¬ 
gether for Portugal. With the money paid up 
we open the ground, and if the delegates are con¬ 
vinced that Cetobriga exists, with its historical 
treasures, its marbles, objects of all kinds such as 
might be possessed by 60,000 inhabitants, they 
will say so to the shareholders on their return, 
and we will only ask of them their money when 
we are sure of success.” The sea, we are told, 
had suddenly swallowed up Oetobriga in the fifth 
century A.I).’, and this explains why it is sure to 
be found “ intact.” But that angry element has, 
it seems, again retired to its old bounds, and now 
offers to restore to humanity the priceless treasures 
which it had once remorselessly impounded. It 
is a beautiful dream at present, with nothing to 
cloud the vision except this small matter of 
shares. 

M. Gaihoz has discovered in the small museum 
of Donon, in the Vosges, a Homan milestone, on 
the much worn surface of which is an inscription, 
read by M. Mowat as follows:—“D[eo] Mer[curio] 
L[ucius] Vatini[us] Fel[ix] miliaria a vico Saravo 
LXII. c[vravit] [poni?J v[otum] s[olvens] l[iben- 
ter] mferito].” This inscription is said to have 
been hitherto inedited, though apparently it had 


been a long time in the museum among other 
Roman antiquities found in the neighbourhood. 


We regret to see the announcement of the 
death, at Rome, on the 1st of the month, of the 
German painter Herr von Gegenbaur, who was 
regarded as one of the first historical painters of 
Germany. He was born near Stuttgart, where 
several of his best works are to be seen, as for in¬ 
stance the admirable frescoes in the royal palace, 
in which he has illustrated some of the leading 
events in the history of Wiirtemberg. 


The private collection of the King of the Bel¬ 
gians has just been enriched by a very important 
sketch by Rubens, representing Christ triumphing 
over. Sin and Death. It was the last of the famous 
series executed by Rubens, to serve as designs for 
the tapestries of the Count Olivares. The Museum 
of Madrid possesses all with the exception of 
this last sketch, which was carried oft during 
the Spanish war. Besides this new acquisition, 
his Majesty has already in his collection a cele¬ 
brated Bketch by Rubens; the first design for the 
magnificent picture of the Antwerp Museum is 
Saint Theresa petitioning Christ for the Saints in 
Purgatory. 

In the Portfolio for this month the editor, Mr. 
P. G. Hamerton, begins a Life of Turner. He 
considers that— 

“ The date ofTurner's birth, as well as tho locality of 
it, was highly favourable to the career ho had before 
him. The whole art of landscape painting had been 
prepared for the arrival of tho great genius, who, 
after mastering all that had been done already, 
should extend us boundaries in tho realm of nature.'’ 

“ It was a great thing for him ” he continues— 
“That the place of his birth should be a city, a large, 
ugly. English city, where works of art might be seen 
occasionally, where thu sense of beauty could never be 
satisfied by the aspect of tho streets and people.” 

This is different from the usual idea of the educa¬ 
tion of a landscape painter. Mr. Comvns Carr 
continues his interesting history of the Abbey 
Church of St. Albans, and his account is illus¬ 
trated by a beautiful etching. The etchipg by 
L. Caucherel which forms the frontispiece, from 
Vandevelde's picture in the National Gallery, is 
coarse and dashing in the extreme, with extra¬ 
ordinary effects of light and inky blackness. We 
cannot think that it resembles tho picture. 


Of the three principal publications to which 
the Michelangelo festival of last September gave 
rise in Italy—the Letters edited by Signor 
Gaetano Milanesi, the Life based upon these by 
Signor Aurelio Gotti, and the Bibliography com¬ 
piled by Signor Luigi Passerini—we shall shortly 
review the first two in full, and endeavour to de¬ 
fine what they contribute to our knowledge of the 
life and character of the great master. Meanwhile 
it is only necessary to say concerning the third 
{La Bibliografia di Michelangelo Buonarroti, e 
gli incisori delle sue opere, da Luigi Passerini, 
Firenze, 1876) that it is a praiseworthy attempt 
conducted, at least as to one of the two parts into 
which it falls, with but indifferent success. Of a 
large octavo volume of 32!) pp., the first part only 
is devoted to a bibliography proper, or index of 
literary publications concerning or illustrating 
Michelangelo. In the preparation of this, Signor 
Passerini lias evidently taken very great pains. 
We notice a few omissions, especially among non- 
Italian publications; but this could hardly have 
been otherwise considering the difficulty of disco¬ 
vering, and the still graater difficulty of procuring, 
copies of all the pamphlets, reviews, and occasional 
publications belonging to the subject. The brief 
remarks which the compiler appends to the titles of 
the more important publications are intelligent and 
useful. Tho great fault of the section is its 
arrangement in simple alphabetical order instead 
of according to classes or groups. The student 
knows well enough what work of Michelangelo, 
or what event in his history, he wishes to learn 
more about, and desires, in referring to a book 


like this, to learn who are the best author} 
ties on the particular work or particular event ir 
point—say the fresco of the Last Judgment, or tia 
Dome of St. Peter; and that is precisely what hi 
cannot learn from a bibliography like this, excepf 
by the process of going right through it pend 
in hand, and noting the scattered entries to hii 
purpose. The same fault extends to the secoM 
part of the book, in which the author attempt 
to give a catalogue of the engraved works oi 
Michelangelo. Ever since it has become a charao 
teristic of modern connoisseurship to make ex¬ 
haustive collections of the engraved work of i 
particular artist, such collections have served as 
the basis of scientific catalogues; and thus then 
are mauy masters—Raphael, for example, Ruben* 
Rembrandt, Holbein, Diirer, Hollar—on when 
we possess satisfactory monographs. But foi 
Michelangelo, though from Vasari to Grimm ht 
has had abundance of biographers, no real mono¬ 
graph of the engravings after him—no a-urre di 
Michelange — had hitherto existed. For Ilei- 
necken’s first attempt, just a century old, is almost 
forgotten, and a more complete MS. hv the sum 
hand remains unpublished in the print-room at 
Dresden, together with the very rich but some¬ 
what uncritical collection of Michelangelo enortv- 
ings which formed his materials. Since liei- 


necken, Bartsch, Ottley, Dumesnil, Passavant, and 
Nagler have all made contributions to the study, 
but Signor Passerini is the first who has at¬ 
tempted anything complete. He says iu the 
preface that he lws had to describe some of the 
items not from personal inspection, hut from the 
information of others. But a more careful use 
even of the familiar authorities we have cite! 
would have kept him from several errors into which 
he lias fallen. Thus (over and above the incon¬ 
venience of the merely alphabetical arrangement - 
we find some names of printsellers given as names 
of engravers—some names inserted that have no 
existence at all—some prints, which are identical, 
differently described in different places— in short, 
errors too serious to allow this to be regarded as 
the catalogue b> long desired by studeub and 
collectors. 


An equestrian statue to King Charles-.!"it 
XIV. (Bernadotte), executed bv the Norwegias 
sculptor, Herr Bergslien, was inaugurated with 
great enthusiasm a month or two since at Chris- 
tiania in presence of King Oscar, who pronounced 
a discourse on the occasion. The motto ot 
Bernadotte, “ The love of the people is my re 
ward,” is inscribed on one side of the pedestal, and 
“ Erected by the people of Norway ” on the other 


Mr. Daniel Macnee, the well-known porta: 
painter, has been elected President of the K ffb 
Scottish Academy. 


THE STAGE. 

“anne boleyn.” 

Mr. Tom Taylor has given us no more charac¬ 


teristic work than Anne Boleyn. It is 'b- 
“ abstract and brief chronicle ” of all that has gone 
before it, and as Mr. Tom Taylor is the accept-' 1 
dramatist of a large public, who goes to set- the 
new historical play will see what kind of strong) 
is liked by that large public, and what manner o’, 
weakness it endures, or even ignores. A fri-' 111 
weakness there is indeed in Anne Boleyn, chtr.c- 
teristic by no means of its author, and m -- 
abhorred bv the large public for which he shrevo 
caters: that is, the weakness of seeming 
But that can easily be removed—will pr"’’'-' 
have been removed by now—for in a play ‘ 
on the first night lasted four hours aud a 
there must necessarily be room to remove ma 
words, whole scenes rather, leaving the P l,v ^ 
closer and more substantial fabric. And 
over, this weakness of apparent inaction if ■ 
not at all to poverty of incident bat to o' er_ 
rious detail. Mr. Taylor, in just that spin 
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toonghneas which, need in other ways, has done 
» such for his acceptance hv the typical English 
joditoce, has here injuriously endeavoured to 
exhibit all the phases of his heroine's life and 
duacter: hat he has lacked art to make this 
niiid exhibition incidental and spontaneous, and 
«iat might have been a merit in an historical 
anti has become a blemish in an historical plav. 
Is ill hands, it is the tendency of an historical 

S r to pass into a merely picturesque chronicle. 

> figures, dress, look, and talk—record history, 
ather than make it. Mr. Tom Taylor's figures, 
at more pints than one in his new drama, want 
to be whipped soundly into action. Here his 
Queen talks liberal theology with all the effusion 
of the Spectator, and here she is so prodigious a 
trine in dying that if Charles the Second had 
known of her example his own apology would 
hive been clearly nnneeded. 

Butin the main the strength and the weakness 
ire distinctly characteristic. Mr. Taylor has lived 
with his subject, but has made himself more 
familiar with the facts about it than with the 
imaginations to which it might give rise. The 
public appreciates this. It appreciates next to 
rapidity of action, which the piece has not got, 
Mid clearness of exposition, which the piece dis¬ 
tinctly has, nothing so much as the entire grasp of 
the outward fects in historical chronicle—this and 
that familiar trait duly presented, nothing for¬ 
gotten or omitted that has impressed the popular 
mind; the picturesque and coloured life properly 
ad forth: Henry arriving hot and fouled from 
the chase, Cranmer stretching out his right hand 
with priestly if English gesture, Wyatt singing 
his love-song in the pleasaunce at Hever, page 
hunting tire-maid for kissps at the Court,"mention 
remembered of Sir Wiiliam Butts, the Court 
physician, whose grave features the town saw, a 
year or two since, on the panel of HolbeiD. And 
then there is the Queen's secret enemy, Lady 
Rochfard, whose treachery is attested to have 
been confessed on the scaffold, and there is 
Chapnii, the Spanish Envoy, whose part in the 
intrigue Mr. Ilepworth Dixon has lighted up, and 
whose southern craftiness is made by Mr. Arthur 
Cedi not too obvious for a public which likes to 
understand but which does not like very delicately 
to distent. 

The strength is partly in these things—in the 
persistency, that is, and workmanlike quality 
which have made possible the play of all these 
things, each in its proper place. The strength is 
aiS'i in complete and practised knowledge of stage 
effect, passing, however, now and again, into the 
use of what seem to us quite unworthy bids 
tor popular approval of the heroine, as where the 
third act ends not merely with the Queen's pro¬ 
tection of Constantino, the gospeller—an incident 
perhaps natural enough—but with the superfluous 
address of the Queen on the subject of the pre- 
ci'iisnoss of the Bible. The value of the Bible is 
be discussed in a theatre. And Miss Neilson 
n-ikvs this appeal yet more distasteful and inappro¬ 
priate by delivering it to the audience rather than 
to the assembled persons of the drama. It thus 
' J> *' whatever it might else have had of dramatic 
‘-"ificance, and brings the curtain down upon a 
which, so delivered, is dangerously near 
10 claptrap. That knowledge of stage effect which, 
K'perly user', is Mr. Taylor's strength is apt some- 
; toiis to become over-consciousness, and Mr. Tny- 
. : 18 over-sedulous about it, and then, ns here, it 
18 displayed a8 weakness. 

The literary style is Mr. Taylor's host, and is 
L: the most part of the robust kind which our 
'Siudiences can value. In dealing with somewhat 
driicate themes the writer has caught a little of 
ice Elizabethan vigour. A spade is honestly a 
'He with him, and it is specially well that he 
shown no timidity of words in trying to 
T f ->ent to us tiie sentiment and unabashed passion 
w ii virile generation. And moreover the privilege 
a healthy freedom of words may well be 
for a writer the main sentiment of whose I 
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work is undeniably beyond reproach. Mr. Taylor, 
at all events, whatever there may be of familiar 
and commonplace in many of his conceptions, is 
not the playwright to be charged with repro¬ 
ducing in veiled words the sort of sentiment 
which the Restoration dramatists unblushingly 
avowed. 

The characters are of various merit, hut it is 
difficult to try to discriminate with any precision 
their value, when they are for the most part 
reproductions of accepted ideas. Henry is the 
traditional Henry, the Court the traditional 
Court. The best work is, we think, bestowed on 
Anne Boleyn and Jane Seymour. These are 
contrasted with marked adroitness. It is the 
intention of the author to represent Anne not 
only as lovely but loveable: not only loveable but 
respected. To this end, he shows her in many 
lights, worthily bearing the test of all—courted, 
yet repelling very firmly an advance that is an 
insult, maligned yet not without charity, tender 
to the weakness of page and ’tiring maid, com¬ 
passionate of Katherine, as in her own fall Jane 
Seymour was intolerant of Anne. Jane Seymour 
is a compound of a sly cunning, conventionality and 
malice: the rule is well written and full of preg¬ 
nant phrases. There is much morality of the 
accepted sort in her demure rejection of Henry’s 
suit, and it is instructive to notice that when he 
attempts to kiss her, the “ You unset my hood ” 
expresses the sum of her objections. A world of 
conventionality finds due expression in “ You unset 
my hood.” The two characters are well pour- 
trayed by tho two actresses, Miss Neilson and 
Miss Carlisle. Miss Neilson does indeed com¬ 
paratively fail in the one exhibition of high 
passion which is required of her; but otherwise 
she is satisfactory; being very happily fertile in 
illustration—her rendering of the untroubled life of 
Anne in the early scenes is specially good in that 
spontaneous gladsomeness we noted in her Rosa¬ 
lind, and her realisation of the final yielding of 
the girl to the Kiug's love is likewise in her best 
manner. That is a charming episode, and quite 
charmingly rendered—the scene in which Henry, 
suspecting his wife’s faith, is reassured by the 
exhibition of her girlish glee. The wiliness of 
Jane Seymour—her meek hypocrisy—finds ex¬ 
cellent embodiment in tho placid art of Miss 
Carlisle. This is Miss Carlisle's strength. Her 
weakness is in her apparent inability to show the 
great feeling of really dramatic moments. Her 
scene with the King when Anne is watching 
Jane wants all that a vivid imagination could 
give it. The character is nevertheless on the 
whole very well displayed to the audience, and it 
is something to the credit of the actress that it 
remains profoundly disagreeable. Mr. Harcourt, 
an actor who brings his own judgment to bear on 
each performance, and in each performance is 
sure to please as well as to disappoint, has nothing 
of the jollity and swing of the traditional Ileurv, 
and is deficient also in the quite other qualities 
needed for the exhibition of Henry’s genuine 
jealousy. His representatiou is noue the less 
studded with bits of nature and the life which 
one is glad to recognise. Mr. Howe is in his 
lace as the bluff' Earl of Surrey, Miss Walton 
appily demure and suppressed ns Margaret 
Shelton, while in the long remaining list which 
includes the names of Miss Lucy Buckstone, Mr. 
Kyrle, Mr. Matthison, Mr. F. lioliertson, and Mr. 
II. B. Conway, no one is noticeably had and no 
one noticeably good. When many of the “ words, 
words, words,” are removed from Anne Boleyn, 
the literary merits of its essential parts will have 
the better chance of general recognition. 

Frederick Wedmore. 

Maehetli was given on Friday in last week at 
Drury Lane, for tho benefit of the American 
Centennial Fund. There was a large attendance, 
and in Mr. Hermann Yezin as Macbeth the 
audience had an actor whose rendering of the 
character is about ns sound and intelligent as his 
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rendering of some other characters is luminous 
and satisfying. In Miss Genevieve Ward, as 
Lady Macbeth, there was an actress of some 
physical power and of a certain stagey intensity. 
Mr. Osmond Tearle was a good Malcolm, from 
whom some other Malcolms might advantageously 
learn. Miss Victoria Vokes indulged the audience 
by appearing as Hecate: among the singing 
witches were the Miss Vokeses, Miss Minnie 
Walton, and Miss Hudspeth, and Messrs. Fernan¬ 
dez, McIntyre, and Edgar brought their services 
in aid of the performances. 

Mb. and Mbs. Bandmann are in London, and 
were to play Othello on Thursday morning at the 
Gaiety. 

The Merchant of Venice —shorn of its notorious 
superfluities—is now performed to the pantomime 
goer of the day at Covent Garden, as a suitable 
lever de rideau, to prepare him for the appreciation 
of the more serious and substantial charms of 
Miss Amalia and Miss Nelly Power. 

At the Park Theatre, Regent’s Park, there is an 
entire change of performance ; pantomime having 
given way to domestic drama, interpreted by Mr. 
Grattan and a heroine of burlesque. The audience 
is well satisfied. 

Cracked Heads, the burlesque on Broken Hearts, 
is performed every evening for the present, at tho 
Strand, by Mr. Terry, Mr. Cox, Miss Venne and 
Miss Claude. 

For Mdlle. Fargueil a renewal of Miss Multon 
has been arranged at the Ambigu—many changes 
having been made in the piece since it was origi¬ 
nally presented at the Vaudeville, we believe, with 
the same actress in the principal character. 

M. Hosteix has accepted a drama in verse from 
M. Marc-Bayeux. It is entitled Lcs Croises, and 
contains, it is said, nearly three thousand lines. 
Madame Marie Laurent has been engaged for the 
principal character; hut there is no one found for 
Peter the Hermit; and the piece will not he 
played before October. 

The Chevaliers de la Pat vie, by M. Albert 
Delpit, will offer, in its subject, material of in¬ 
terest. The scene is laid in the United States, at 
the time of the struggle between the North and 
South. The Theatre Historique is the plavhouse 
at which, in a day or two, this piece will be 
produced. 

Emile Auoier has broken silence. His last 
effort—the dramatic version of M. Jules San- 
deau’s story, known at the Fran 9 ais as Jean de 
Thommcray —not having been as successful as 
his previous plays, he had half intended, it 
was said, to abstain from further writing 
for the theatre; the royalties on his pieces 
which are constantly performed ensuring him, 
after the fashion of the great French dramatists, 
a considerable income, and the pieces themselves, 
taking as they do a lasting place in French litera¬ 
ture, securing him continued fame. But Jean de 
Thommeray itself might have been more success¬ 
ful, had it been produced at the theatre for which 
it was originally intended—the Porte St. Martin— 
where, though it could hardly have received such 
an interpretation ns it got at the Francais, it 
would have been in its proper milieu. In his new 
piece, true to the practice dear to himself and to 
Dumas, of discussing in various lights a prominent 
social theme, M. Augier has selected the subject 
of divorce, and has given, one nmy say, the cuiitre- 
coup to Balzac, who, ns some of our readers may 
remember, wrote a novel in defence of that “ bul¬ 
wark of the Church and of society ”—“ indissolu¬ 
ble marriage.” Madame Cavarlet is the name of 
the new play at the Vaudeville ; tho heroine is a 
woman who, having suffered much wrong at tho 
hands of her husband, leaves him for a lover, who 
—had divorce been possible—would himself have 
been her husband. F'or very many years, when 
the action of the piece takes place, she has been 
living with him at Lausanne, and with them her 
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husband’s children, -who consider him their father; 
and the complications of the piece arise out of 
certain love affaire of the young which make 
it necessary that they should be informed of their 
true parentage; and these complications afford 
opportunity for argument strong and varied, in 
favour of “the institution of divorce in France. 
The law and the requirements of modem 
societv—such as he perceives it—are alone con¬ 
sidered by M. Emile Augier; the Church 
beinsr a power and an institution to which he 
has little to say. The acting of the piece is of 
the most finished and impressive kind, worthy of 
the best days of the Vaudeville, and though 
Madame Cavarlet would necessarily have little 
interest for Englishmen, it is a play which all 
Paris will hasten to see. 

Rossi has appeared in Cossa’s Nero, which ter¬ 
minates with a death scene in which the tragedian 
presents “ the death of a coward ” with a realism 
hardlv second, it is asserted, to that of Salvini in 
Othello and of Irving in The Bells. 


MUSIC. 

CRYSTAL PALACE—HANDEL’S “ CHANDOS 
TE EEC.U.” 

Tnr. very small proportion of Handel’s works 
which are ever to be heard at the present time in 
our concert-rooms is a matter for regret rather 
than for surprise. Of his nineteen oratorios, only 
the Messiah and Israel are produced with any de¬ 
gree of frequency, though occasionally an oppor¬ 
tunity is afforded of hearing Samson, Judas Mac~ 
cabaeus, Solomon, ox Deborah. Of his five settings 
of the Te Deum, it is probable that until last 
Saturday no one now living had ever heard any 
except the well-known “ Dettingen while it is 
hardly too much to say that of some twenty 
anthems which he wrote with orchestral accom¬ 
paniments, the chance of hearing even one does 
not, on an average, present itself once in ten 
years. It might reasonably be supposed by those 
who do not know the music, that these unper¬ 
formed works were inferior in interest and value 
to those which keep possession of the concert- 
room ; but this is by no means the case. Many 
of those which are so much neglected are at least 
as fine as those which from time to time come to 
a hearing. For example, Athalia, Saul, and 
Joshua are in musical value fully equal to either 
Deborah or Solomon ; but concert managers are, not 
unnaturally, a conservative race; and they prefer 
to rely on works which have already severed some 
amount of public favour rather that Y> bring 
forward others which, whatever may be their in¬ 
trinsic merits, involve considerable expense in 
their preparation, and are very uncertain as an 
attraction to average concert-goers. For one per¬ 
son who would pay to hear Athalia or Alexander 
Balus, there are at least fifty who would cheer¬ 
fully give half a guinea for a ticket for the 
Messiah. 

In spite, however, of this indifference to novel¬ 
ties on the part of the British public, it must be 
admitted that of late years some praiseworthy 
steps in the direction of Handel revivals have 
been taken bv our entrepreneurs. At the concerts 
of Mr. BarnW's choir, first at St. James’s Hall, 
and subsequently at the Albert Hall, the discon¬ 
tinuance of which is a real loss to art, Jephtha, 
Belshazzar and Theodora were brought forward. 
All of these are works of Handel's ripest period; 
they rank among the finest specimens of the 
oratorio style; and our only regret is that they 
are not oftener heard. More recently, Mr. Weist 
Hill at the Alexandra Palace has done excellent 
service by the production of Esther, which we 
understand he is about to follow up by the revival 
of a still less known work, Susanna, in which we 
heartily wish him success. And now Mr. Manns 
at the Crystal Palace has brought forward one of 
the old master's greatest works in the “ Chandos 
To Deum ” produced last Saturday—in all proba¬ 


bility for the first time since it was heard at the 
Duke of Chandos’s private chapel, more than a 
century and a half ago. 

It may often be remarked in the history of 
music that a special success in one particular form 
of composition seems on the whole to act in¬ 
juriously rather than otherwise on the composer's 
reputation, by causing other works at least as 
great, if not greater, to be overlooked. Thus it 
was with Haydn as an oratorio writer. His 
Creation met with such an amount of public 
favour as to throw his Seasons, which, judged 
from a musical point of view is certainly the 
greater work of the two, entirely into the shade. 
Mozart’s “Twelfth Mass” (which, curiously 
enough, is not considered by the best authorities 
to be Mozart’s at all) is "a universal favourite, 
while the genuine masses, many of them far 
finer, are altogether neglected. Again, of fifty 
persons who know the Freischiitz, it would pro¬ 
bably be difficult to find one who is familiar with 
Euryanthe, which, considered simply as music, is 
Weber’s greatest achievement in the lyric drama. 
So it is with Handel’s “ Te Deums.” The bril¬ 
liance of the well-known “Dettingen” setting of 
the hymn has so far obscured the, in many re¬ 
spects’, finer composition performed on Saturday 
that we venture to doubt whether of the whole 
audience assembled in the Crystal Palace concert- 
room there were twenty who had any previous 
knowledge of the music. 

Yet the “ Te Deum ” written for the Duke of 
Chandos is one of its composer's most thoroughly 
individual, nay more, one of his most representa¬ 
tive works, and possesses more than one claim to 
special notice. In the first place it is one of the 
earliest works (with the single exception of the 
Utrecht “ Te Deum’’and “Jubilate”) in which 
he showed that mastery over grand choral combi¬ 
nations in which he has never since been equalled. 
Up to the time of his engagement as director of 
music in the chapel of the Duke of Chandos he 
had had but little opportunity of writing for a 
chorus. His earlier operas seldom contain more 
than one short chorus, and sometimes none at all; 
and the choral movements in his two early settings 
of the “ Passion ” music are of comparatively 
little importance. But, on finding himself with 
a choir at his disposal, instinct, or genius, seems 
at once to have shown him the true path; and 
the choruses of the present work and of the 
Chandos Anthems may compare not unfavourably 
with the best specimens to be met with in his 
oratorios. 

It has often been remarked that there is no 
music in existence which will so well bear any 
increase of power as Handel’s. The present 
work is an example of this. It is difficult to 
suppose that it was written for more than (at the 
outside) four or five voices or instruments to a 
part; indeed, from the unusually small orchestra 
employed the presumption is the other way. Yet 
the music gained immensely when given by some 
three hundred performers ; and it would doubtless 
have gained still more had the number been three 
thousand instead of three hundred. The effect 
of this work given by the Handel Festival Choir 
in the central transept of the Crystal Palace 
would be simply overpowering. The reason why 
Handel’s music does not, like Mendelssohn’s, suffer 
from any great increase in the number of exe¬ 
cutants is simply that its prevailing characteristic 
is breadth. We find here few delicately finished 
details, requiring the finest shading from the per¬ 
formers ; on the contrary, he lays on all his colours 
with a thick brush. It is nearly all forte or 
piano ; very seldom do we find even a crescendo 
or diminuendo. He deals chiefly with the 
commonest diatonic chords, and writes down 
a few simple harmonies that the veriest 
tyro in composition can analyse; but they 
strike like a thunderbolt. Well might Beethoven 
say, “Handel is the master of masters. Go to 
him and learn how with such simple means to 
produce such great effects.” 


A detailed analysis of the thirteen movements 
of which this great “ Te Deum ” consists would 
far exceed the limits of this article; but a few 
remarks may be made on some of the salient point? 
of the work. The opening chorus is thoroughly 
pleasing rather than particularly grand; but in 
No. 2, “ All the earth doth worship thee,’ the old 
giant comes out more than once in his full strenetb. 
The massive passage, thrice repeated in different 
keys, on the words “the Father everlasting" i? 
in the grandest possible vein — unmistakeaUv 
Handelian—and the same may be said of the 
splendid harmonies on “ the Heavens and all the 
powers therein.” The conclusion of the chorus.ut 
the verse “ Heaven and earth are full of the 
majesty of Thy glory,” is an example of the effort 
which may be obtained from a simple sequence of 
four crotchets if one only knows how to employ 
them. The next number, though by no means 
deficient in interest, is in Handel’s everyday 
manner till we reach the close, where he breaks 
out again in the grandest possible way at “ the 
Father of an infinite majesty,” with a subject 
borrowed from his Utrecht “ Te Deum.” Tie- 
succeeding fugue, “ Thou art the King of Glory. 
O Christ,” is one of the happiest examples of tile 
combination of contrapuntal skill with melodic 
grace that is to be found in musical literature. 

In the following number, “ When Thou tookest 
upon Thee to deliver man,” is to be found the only 
song throughout the work, though in other parts 
of the music detached solos are interspersed with 
the choruses. This prevalence of choral music is 
characteristic of all Handel's settings of the “ T? 
Deum; ” and while on the one hand it somewhat 
militates against the success of these works from 
the want of contrast thencefrom resulting, on the 
other hand it is indisputable that the old master 
is greatest in his choral effects, and that those 
compositions in which we find the largest pro¬ 
portion of choruses (e.g. Israel in Egypt) sk 
precisely those in which he is heard at his best. 
The song now under notice, written for a soprano 
voice, is one of the most perfect specimens of its 
composer’s style, exquisite in the simplicity of the 
melody, and of a calm and flowing character 
which furnishes a pleasing relief to the chain of 
vigorous choruses which has preceded. The two 
next numbers (borrowed with some modification 
and extension from the Utrecht “ Te Deum ") offer 
no points worthy of notice; but in No. 8. the 
chorus “ Thou sittest at the right hand of God, 
we find another masterly specimen of the five 
contrapuntal style. This is, with the exception of 
the final chorus, the longest number in the work, 
and is a grand example of great effect produced 
by the simplest possible subject—the chief theme 
being nothing but the major scale of G rising 
an octave. After a short and solemn chorus. 

“ We believe that Thou shalt come to Ire our judge, 
we reach another thoroughly Handelian move¬ 
ment in “ Day by day,” a chorus consisting entirely 
of the very simplest common chords, in which, as 
Handel used to say, “ Now A tromps, and now 
D.” Here, just as in the well-known “ Hailstone 
chorus in Israel in Egypt, the judicious choice of tie 
progression of the harmonies produces an effect o 
grandeur unsurpassed by any of the more elaborate 
effects of modern composers. A short but stncuy 
worked fugue, “ And we worship Thy name, s “ c ' 
ceeds. A very charming tenor solo, “ Vouchsafe. 
O Lord,” the subject of which is to be met wi 
in more than one other of Handel's works, 
which leads to the entry of the chorus at 
verse “O Lord, have mercy upon us,” conn j 
what has preceded with the finale, the . 
fugue “ 0 Lord, in Thee have I trusted. ltlL ’ 
emphatically one of Handel’s greatest chorus^; f 
remarkable point being the forcible declaniatw <-• 
the word “ never, never ” near the close. 

Throughout the whole of the “Chswk®.. 
Deum ” (as also of the “ Dettingen ”) the cto 
are written for five vocal parts; but m ft , 
companiment there is an important <*«■ ,,, 
between the two works ; for whereas ifi 1 
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setting Handel employs a (for him) very full 
orchestra, the score of the work played on Satur¬ 
day contained originally only two violins, basses, 
one oboe, and organ. Some additions were there¬ 
fore imperatively called for to tit the work for 
performance at the Crystal Palace; as these addi¬ 
tions were made by the writer of the present 
article, it would of course be unbecoming to en¬ 
tire upon them here. Even in places where 
hardly anything had been added to Handel’s 
•core, however, the effect of full and rich harmony 
obtained by the judicious disposition of only a few 
notes was often very striking. This was more 
especially the case with the chorus “ Thou sittest 
lit the right hand of God,” but it was noticeable 
also in other parts of the work. 

The performance of the “ Te Deum ” under Mr. 
Msnn9 was, on the whole, a very satisfactory one. 
Although more at home with the modern than 
with the older school of music, his tempi were in 
general very judicious, though in one or two 
numbers a slightly slower movement would have 
been, in our opinion, advantageous. There was 
not, however, a tendency to that undue speed 
which, under some conductors, robs Handel's music 
of all its breadth and nearly all its dignity. The 
solo parts, which, excepting the soprano song 
“ When Thou tookest upon Thee,” and the tenor 
solo “ Vouchsafe, O Lord,” are only of secondary 
importance, were excellently sung by Mdme. 
Blanche Cole, Mdme. Patev, Mr. Henry Guy, and 
Sr. Patsy. The choruses were good, but caunot 
be called first-rate. They were given correctly ; 
bat not only was the tone weak, but there was a 
want of spirit and “ go ” about it, strongly con¬ 
trasting with the splendid playing of the orchestra, 
whose performance of the instrumental portion of 
the work left nothing to desire. The important 
organ part was excellently played by Mr. Edward 
Beane, one of the most sterling musicians in the 
Cmtal Palace orchestra. 

Our notice of the “ Te Deum ” has extended to 
such a length that we must confine ourselves to a 
record of the rest of the concert. It began 
with a somewhat dry “ Introduction and Fugue ” 
from Lecbner's Suite in 0, No. 6, the other instru¬ 
mental works being the “ Pastoral ” Symphony, 
apd Prof. Oakeley's “ Edinburgh March,” mate- 
™!y improved since it was noticed in these 
columns on the occasion of its first performance 
at the Liverpool Festival in 1874, by the revision 
of the then far too obtrusive drum parts. The other 
vocal numbers were songs by Mdme. Blanche Cole 
and Mdme. Patey. Ebenezer Prout. 


DEYiAnjfo from 1 its usual custom, the Sacred 
Harmonic Society gave yesterday week a miscel¬ 
laneous selection from the works of Handel and 
Mendelssohn. Of the music of the latter composer 
two specimens were brought forward,—the “ lie- 
formation ” symphony, and the Lancia Sion ; the 
pieces by Handel had, with a few exceptions, been 
heard at the Handel Festivals at the Crystal 
Palace. The performance began with the “ Oc¬ 
casional " overture, which was followed by selec¬ 
tions from Saul, Jephtha, and Joshua. The second 
part of the programme was chiefly filled bv the 
two works of Mendelssohn already mentioned, and 
the Coronation Anthem “ Zadok the Priest ” was 
Hie finale. Sir Michael Costa being prevented by 
indisposition from conducting, his place was well 
tilled by M. Sainton. While such selections are 
welcome, it would be more pleasing to he able to 
record the revival of such works as Saul and 
Jodiua in their entirety. Neither has been heard 
for many years; and as both contain some of their 
composer's finest music, the committee of the 
tiscred Harmonic Society could not do better than 
take them in hand. 

Schubert's Sonata in C minor, produced by 
“idle. Krebs at the last Monday Popular Concert, 
which was written within two months of the com¬ 
posers death, ranks as one of his moBt characteristic 
*«!». Though not free from that diffuseness 


which more or less mars the effect of many of his 
more elaborate instrumental compositions, it is 
full of that romantic charm observable in the 
ripest works of his later period. The second 
subject of the first allegro, and the whole of 
the slow movement, though not without traces 
of Beethoven's influence, could have come 
from no other pen than Schubert's. The 
scherzo and finale, while extremely interesting, 
are not equal in musical value to the first two 
movements. A second novelty at this concert 
was a sonata by Handel for piano and violoncello, 
arranged by Herr Griitzmacher. Handel's solo in¬ 
strumental compositions are at the present day of 
little more than historical interest; that the pre¬ 
sent work received full justice from Mdlle. Krebs 
and Signor Piatti need hardly be said. The re- 
mainiug pieces of the programme were Schumann's 
beautiful and highly original quartett in A minor, 
Op. 41, No. 1, played to perfection by Mdme. 
Norman-Ndruda and Messrs. Kies, Zerbini, and 
Piatti, and Beethoven’s sonata in F, Op. 24, for 
piano and violin (Mdlle. Krebs and Mdme. Nor¬ 
man-Ndruda), one of the best known and most 
pleasing, though not one of the grandest of its 
composer's works. For next Monday Beethoven's 
Septett is announced, and Signor Rendano is to be 
the pianist of the evening. 

Miss Florence Mat, a pianist who seems 
likely to take a good position, concluded last Wed¬ 
nesday a series of three recitals at the Beethoven 
Rooms. The programmes, which we have not 
space to quote in full, bore testimony to the excel¬ 
lent taste of the performer, and included composi¬ 
tions by Mendelssohn. Beethoven, Handel, Scar¬ 
latti, Bach, Schumann, Chopin, Bennett, and 
Brahms. 

To-day the annual Musical Festival at Edin¬ 
burgh, in connexion with the “ Reid ” endowment 
of the music chair at the I Diversity, commences. 
Since Professor Oakeley’s appointment to this 
chair, now some ten years since, a notable 
change has taken place in connexion with these con¬ 
certs. Formerly only a single concert, frequently 
of a very miscellaneous nature, was given; it is 
now the custom to hold a regular festival at which 
Mr. Charles Halid and his band from Manchester 
are generally engaged. The programmes, too, 
are of the highest excellence; it may indeed be 
said that there are few festivals where so much 
is done for the art as at Edinburgh. In proof 
of this statement it will be sufficient to name the 
chief works which are to be performed to-day 
and on Monday at the three concerts given this 
year. Symphonies: Beethoven in A, No. 7, Gade 
in B flat, No. 4, and Raff's “ Lenore.” Overtures, 
Weber's Euryanthe, Beethoven’s Egmont, Spohr's 
Jessonda, Schubert's Fierabras, Spontini's Fernand 
Cortez, Mendelssohn’s Hebrides , Nicolai's Merry 
Wives of Windsor, and Reinecke's An Adventure 
of Handels. Miscellaneous orchestral works: 
Brahms's “ Variations on a Theme by Haydn,” 
Rkeinberger's “ Wallenstein's Camp,” the “ An- 
dantino ” and “ Gavotte ” from Lachner's 6th Suite, 
and the March from Tannhiimer. Concertos, &c.: 
Beethoven in 0, No. 1, Grieg in A minor (first 
movement), Bennett, Caprice in F. Besides this, 
the programmes include pianoforte solos by Mr. 
Charies Halid (who, as usual, officiates as* con¬ 
ductor as well as solo pianist), and vocal music by 
Mdme. Antoinette Sterling and Mr. Edward Lloyd. 
A scheme so excellent as this speaks for itself, and 
requires no praise from us. 

The success of the revival of the Bourgeois 
Qentilhomme at the Gaitd Theatre, Paris, noted in 
these columns last week, continues so great that 
the director, M. Vizentini, intends to produce 
another of Moliere's comedies, Monsieur de Four - 
ceaugnac, also with music by Lulli. 

A serious fire has occurred in the factory of 
M. Bord, a pianoforte-maker of St. Ouen, many 
of whose instruments may he met with in this 
country. The damage is estimated at 200,000 
francs. The fire was caused by the carelessness 


of a night-watchman, whoso charred corpse was 
found among the ruins. 

IIeru R ieter-Biedermann, the head of one of 
the most distinguished music-publishing firms in 
Germany, died at Winterthur on the 25th ult., at 
the age of sixty-five. The current number of the 
Mvsiludisches Wochenblatt, in noticing his death, 
calls attention to the fact that his firm stood 
alone in the trade in publishing no “fashionable 
trash.” 

A new musical journal of more than average 
excellence has lately been started in America. It is 
called The Music Trade Review , and is not only (like 
most American musical papers),amusing,but really 
well written. It is at present devoting itself to 
an energetic crusade against the makers of 
“ bogus ” pianos, whom it attack's with a boldness 
which leads to the inference that either the 
makers must be unmitigated scoundrels, or that 
the law of libel across the Atlantic must be very 
different from what it is here. In the last number 
which has come to hand we find one man described 
ns “ oue of the pirates who have been palming off 
bogus pianos on a confiding public for years,” ami 
another firm is said to be “ knowingly doing busi¬ 
ness under false pretences.” Such plain speaking 
is not often met with; and we wish our contempo¬ 
rary all success in his endeavour to expose the 
dishonest manufacturers who palm off worthless 
instruments on the public as coming from eminent 
makers. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 
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MY YOUTH, by SEA and LAND, from 1809 

to 1816. By CHARLES LOFTU5, formerly of the Royal 
Navy, late of the Coldstream Guards. 2 vols. 2U. 

•‘Major I.o ft us tel!* the story of hi* career with a freshne** and ze*t 
worthy of his lively and adventurous boyhood.”— Academy. 

PEARLS of the PACIFIC. By J. W. 

BODDAM-WHETH AM. 1 vol. Hvo, with 8 Illustrations. 15*. 
“Mr. Whet ham i* scarcely behind Hermann Melville in powers of 
vivid description. There is much of the strange and beautiful in liis 
graphic and adventurous narrative .’’—Daily Teleyraph, 

NOTES of TRAVEL in SOUTH AFRICA 

By C. J. ANDERSSON, Author of “Lake Ngami,” &c. 
Edited by L. LLOYD, 1 vol. 8vo, with Portrait, 15*. 

LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 

for IH76. Under the Especial Patronage of llKn MAJESTY. Cor¬ 
rected by the Nobility, ami containing the New Creations. 45th 
Edition. 1 vol. royal Hvo, with the Arms beautifully engraved, 
handsomely bound, gilt edges, 31s. 6^/. 

“ In paiier, typography, and binding, and in all outward attractions 
we must give the palm to Mr. Ixulge, whose work, as we »ee, up|aars 
under the c*|>ec)al approval of Her Majesty the Queen. In recording 
the facts relating to living generations, Mr. T<odgc has spared no pains 
to insure not only accuracy, but completeness; and we note that 
he is careful to give the dates of birth to the female members of titled 
families—ft point which must render the volume all the more useful to 
solicitors, men of business, antiquaries, and acquaintance* of the ladies. 
We notice also that * Lodge ’ is corrected down to the very latest pos¬ 
sible date; for instance, the death of Lord Ambcrley is duly recorded, 
and no less than two pages are devoted to the four newly created peers, 
who appear at full length, with their armorial bearings already drawn 
and engraved .”—The Timet. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY’S 

NEW. PUBLICATIONS. 
ITALY REVISITED. By A Gallenga (the 

Times Correspondent), Author of “Italy, Past and Pre- 
sent,” “ Country Life in Piedmont,” Ac. 2 vols. demy 
8vo, 30*. [Second Edition, this day. 

TIMES, Nov. 11, 1875.—“Mr. Gallenga’s new volumes on 
Italy will be welcome to those who care for an unprejudiced 
account of the prosjiects and present Condition of the cooatrj. 
.Most interesting volumes.” 

SPECTATOR, Nov. 20. 1875.—“ The two volumes abound in 
interesting matter, with vivid sketches ol places and persons.'’ 

OVER the BORDERS of CHRISTENDOM 

and ESLAMIAH; or, Travels in the Summer of 1875 
through Hungary, Slavonia, Servia, Bosnia, IJmegorira, 
Dalmatia, and Montenegro to the North of Albania, By 
JAMES CREAGH. 2 vuls. large post 8vo, 25*. 

PUBLIC OPINION, Dec. 11, 1875.—“Nothing appears to 
have escaped Captain Creagh's observant eves and ear?, and 
his narrative has all the charm of a well-written romance." 

FIGARO.—“ The attention that has been so recently directed 
to Herzegovina gives a peculiar interest to Captain ('r-avh'-: 
lively narrative and adventurous journey, and his two Tablets 
will be received as a welcome addition to modern books of 
travel.” 

WORLD.—“ May be safely recommended.” 

ATHENAEUM.—“ His volumes will be welcome." 

SCOTSMAN,—“ Lively, very amusing, clever, aud derid&ily 
readable.” 


THE NEW NOVELS. 

ERSILIA. By the Author of “My Little 

LADY." 3 roll. 

“O fearful meditation! where, alack. 

Shall Time’s best jewel from Time's chest He hid? 

Or what strong hand can hold his swift foot back? 

Or who his s|»oil ofbeauty can forbid? 

O none, unless this miracle have might. 

That in block iuk my love may still shiuc bright.” 

Shakspeare. 

DIANA CAREW. By Mrs. Forrester, 

Author of “ Dolores," Ac. 2 vols. [Next week. 

The MANCHESTER MAN. By Mrs. G. 

LINNAEUS BANKS, Author of “ God’s Providence House.” 
3 vols. 

•* A thoroughly stirring and enthralling tale. As a novel of character 
and incident it is simply admirable. There could not be more vivid 
picture of Manchester life.”— Tost. 

EDITH VAVASOUR. By Mrs. Graham 

BRANSCOMBE. 8 vol*. 

“ A charming story, replete with interest.”— Court Journal. 

SISTER ANNA. By Mrs. Boulter. 

“ A fascinating and thrilliug story.”— John Bull. 

HONOURS DIVIDED. By Morley Farrow, 

Author of “ After Baxtow's Death,” &c. 3 vols. 

“ A very pleasant aud readable story."— Spectator. 

BLACKSMITH and SCHOLAR. By 

MORTIMER COLLINS. 3 vols. 

“Clever aud amusing."— Jloruiup Tost. 


AMONG the CARLISTS. By John Furley, 

Author of “ Struggles and Experiences of a KenuaJ 
Volunteer.” Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

SECOND EDITION OF 

UNTRODDEN SPAIN, and her BLACK 

COUNTRY. By HUGH JAMES ROSE, MA., of Oriel 
College, Oxford. 2 vols. Svo, 30*. 

The TIMES says:—“These volumes form a very pleasing 
commentary on a land and a people to which KngU.-hmt.ii 
will also turn with sympathetic interest.” 

CANTON and the BOGUE: the Narrative 

of an Eventful Six Months in China. By WALTER WIL¬ 
LIAM MUNDY. Crown Svo, 7*. 6d. 

DICKENS’S LONDON; or, London in the 

Works of Charles Dickens. By T. EDGAR PEMBERTON, 
Author of " Under Pressure.” Crown Svo, (J*. 

The EMPEROR and the GALILEAN: an 

Historical Drama. Translated from the Norwegian of 
HENRIK IBSEN, by CATHERINE KAY. Crmvu 8w, 
7s. 6d. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 

Each Work complete In 1 vol. price 5*. (any of which can be had 
(separately), elegantly printed and bound, and illustrated by 
Sir J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, IIOLMAN HUNT. LEECII, FOSTER, 
TEN MEL. SAND VS, E. HUGHES, SAMBOUKNE, &c. 

HURST & BLACKETT’S 

STANDARD LIBRARY 

Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 


Sam Slick'* Nature and Human 
Nature. 

John Halifax, Gentleman. 

The Crescent and the Cross. By 
Eliot Warburton. 

Nathalie. By Miss Knvanogh. 

A Woman'* Thought* about 
Women. By the Author of I 
“ John Halifax." 

Adam Graeme. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

Pam Slick’s Wise Saws. i 

Cardinal Wiseman’s Pope*. 

A Life for a Life. By the Author I 
of "John Halifax." 

Leigh Hunt’s Old Court Suburb. I 

Margaret and her Bridesmaids. 

Sam Slick's Old Judge. 

Darien. By E. Warburton. 

Sir B. Burke's Family Romance. 

The Laird of Norlaw. By Mr*. 
Oliphant. 

The Englishwoman in Italy. 

Nothing New. By the Author of 
" John Halifax.’* 

Freer'* Life of Jeanne d’Albret. 

The Valley of a Hundred Fires. 

Burke's Romance of the Forum, i 

Ad the. By Miss Kavail ugh. ' 

Studies from Life. By the Author . 
of " John Halifax. 

Grandmother's Money. I 

Jeuilrcson'a Book ulx.irt Doctors. 

Mistress and Maid. By the 
Autiior of "John Halifax.” 


Lost and Saved. By the Hon. 
Mrs. Norton. 

Los Miserable*. By Victor Hugo. 
Barbara's History. By Amelia 
B. Edwards. 

Life of Edward Irving. By Mr*. 

Oliphant. 

St. OI live’*. 

Sain Slick’s American Humour. 
No Church. 

Christian’* Mistake. By the 
Author of ” Joint Halifax.” 


Alec Forbes. By George Mac- 



Dixon’s New America. 

Robert Falconer. By George Mac¬ 
donald, LL.D. 

The Woman's Kingdom. By the 
Author of "John Halifax.” 

Annals of an Eventful Life. By 
G. W. Daseut, D.C.L. 

David Klginbrod. By George Mac¬ 
donald. LL.D. 

A Brave 1 ly. By the Author of 
"John Halifax. 

Hannah. By the Author of " John 
Halitax.” 

Sam Slick’s Americans at ITome. 

The Unkind Word. By the Au¬ 
thor of " John Halifax.” 

A Rose in June. By Mr*. Oli¬ 
phant. 


NOTICE. -NEW STORY, by the Popular Author of "MU* 
Dorothy's Charge." “ St. Simon's Niece,” Ac. This day, a: 
every Library in the Kingdom, iu 3 vols. 

’TWIXT HAMMER and ANVIL: a NoveL 

Bv FRANK LEE BENEDICT. Author of " Miss DoroitG 
Charge” and “ St. Simon's Niece.” 

KATE RANDAL’S BARGAIN. By Mrs. 

EILOART, Author of “The Curate’s Discipline," 
of Our Girls,” “ Meg,” &c. 3 vols. 31*. fid. 

“ One of the best novels the author lias written." 

Atheiiatitm. 

LADY LOUISE. By Kathleen Isabelle 

CLARGES. 3 vols. 31*. (id. 

SQUIRE HARRINGTON’S SECRET. By 

GEORGE W. GARRETT. 2 vols. 21s. 

LASCARE: a Tale. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

IN SPITE of FORTUNE. By Maurice 

GAY. 3 vols. 31s. Cd. 

MART and MANSION: a Tale of Struggle 

ond Rost. Ry PHILIP MASSINGER. 3 vols. 3H U. 

BRANDON TOWER. 3 vols. 31s. 64 


Samcex Tinsley, 10 Southampton Street, Straw). 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1876. 
No. 198, New Series. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
te :jrrespond with the writers of, rejected 
wmcript. 

I: it particularly requested that all business 
kiten regarding the supply of the paper, 
Jr., may be addressed to the Publisher, 
ml not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

Ike History of Lloyds and of Marine In¬ 
surance in Great Britain. By Frederick 
Martin. (London: Macmillan & Co., 
1870.) 

The appearance of this work is very oppor¬ 
tune, as the subject of marine insurance 
tieites more than ordinary interest at the 
present time from the circumstance that 
tie svstem of “valued policies,” which 
Lad Mansfield upheld and carefully distin- 
crdshed from “ wager policies,” is alleged by 
some persons to have a tendency in the 
present day to encourage fraud, and to 
defeat one of the objects for which that 
firm of contract was originally instituted. 
Mr. Frederick Martin, however, does not 
profess to enter into the controversy, which 
hs given rise to tho Unseaworthy Ships 
Commission of 1873. His object has rather 
ken to supply materials for the proper 
understanding of that controversy, by 
tracing oat the origin and growth of the 
modem system of marine insurance, first 
of all under the tutelage of Chambers of 
Assnrance, and subsequently under the pro¬ 
tection of the Courts in Westminster Hall, 
faded by the presiding genius of Lord 
Mansfield. At the same time he has shown 
how the instincts of commerce have led to 
the formation of the great voluntary asso¬ 
ciation of underwriters and brokers known 
by the name of “ Lloyds,” an association 
which no legislation conld have created, 
winch legislation has in vain attempted to 
destroy, and which, originally established 
ia a coffee-house, now occupies the upper 
chambers of the Royal Exchange of Loudon, 
lias made the name of “ the old cofl'ee- 
®an" a household word over tho whole 
world. 

Mr. Martin is, we think, correct in stating 
that the contract of marine insurance in its 
pesent form is not traceable further back 
tai; the thirteenth century, although there 
W be little doubt that the practice of 
, totnal assurance in some form or other 
15 as old as maritime commerce itself. 
& Martin, accordingly, commences his 
work with an account of the “ Mer¬ 
its of the Steelyard,” who were 
.established in England as early as the 
fc'RD of Edward the Confessor, and whose 
Staple House, tho “ Gihalda Tentoni- 
' Kmm,” has only recently been levelled to 
ground, and is now replaced by the mas- 
,vr ' arches on the north bank of the Thames, 
® Ter which the trains of the South-Eastern 
bill way sweep into Cannon Street. Those 
otnaan merchants of the Steelyard were in 


great part the founders of the foreign com¬ 
merce of England, and they maintained 
their privileges among ns, almost as a State 
within a State, until, their usefulness being 
at an end, their existence in England also 
came to an end in the reign of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth. It is to the city of Bruges in Flan¬ 
ders, which had become tho chief city of the 
Teutonic merchants, better known as the 
Hanso Leagne, in the fourteenth century, 
that Mr. Martin traces back the first idea of 
a Chamber of Assurance, by means of which 
merchants conld insure their goods against 
the risks of the sea by paying a stipulated 
percentage. Such, in fact, is the tradition 
of an old Flemish chronicle, which refers the 
origin of the earliest known Chamber of 
Assurance, that at Bruges, to a charter of 
the Counts of Flanders of 1310, granted on 
tlie petition of the inhabitants of Bruges. 
Mr. Martin very justly observes that 
although tho charter itself is not now forth¬ 
coming, and the existence of the modern 
form of insurance at that period has been 
doubted, there is no good reason for doubt 
on the subject. It is to the merchants of 
the Steelyard, therefore, that we are indebted 
for the introduction into England of the 
modem form of marine insurance, and it is 
a remarkable fact that the premium of in¬ 
surance on the voyage of sailing vessels from 
Hamburg to London is nearly the same now- 
a-days as it was about the time when the 
merchants of the Steelyard abandoned their 
establishments in England. “ Five per 
cent.,” says Mr. Martin, “ is the average pre¬ 
mium now charged by the underwriters at 
Hamburg, and 5 per cent, was charged 
more than 200 years ago by the friends and 
correspondents of the merchants of the Steel¬ 
yard,” when Sir Thomas Gresham sent 
armour for Qneen Elizabeth’s soldiers. 

The “Pope’s merchants,” or the Lom¬ 
bards, are the next body of foreign merchants, 
to whom England is indebted for her early 
education in the mystery of marine insurance. 
They came over to England in the middle of 
the thirteenth century, driven from their 
country and their wealthy homes by the 
relentless sword of the Emperor Frederic II., 
and carrying tlicir valuables with them to 
countries unscathed by the horrors of war. 
The people of London, however, as Mr. 
Martin says, “ did not receive - them with 
open arms.” The strangers, however, brought 
with them gold and silver, and they became 
usurers at a lower rate of interest than the 
unfortunate Hebrews, and thereby gained 
the favour of King Edward IY. Their 
great source of revenue, however, was in the 
sale of “pardons,” and they became the 
financial agents of the Pope in transmitting 
to Rome the proceeds of those sales and tho 
contributions of Peter’s Pence from the 
faithful in England. To gnard themselves 
against occasional persecutions they obtained 
eventually from the King the privilege of 
having dwellings of their own instead of 
living in lodgings assigned to them by tho 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London, and 
they established themselves on the banks of 
a sluggish stream called the Long Bourne, 
rising near the Fen Church, where there 
soon arose a double row of fine houses in 
the Italian style, which were called by the 
people, and are still called, Lombard Street. 


It is to these Lombards that Mr. Martin 
considers the credit to be due of popularising 
the system of marine insurance in England. 

“The Italian merchants,” lie says, “left some¬ 
thing better than their names, in the foundation 
of a most important branch of finance and com¬ 
merce. While the Ilanseatics were the first to 
practise marine insurance in this country, the 
Lombards were the first to bring it into general 
use, and to make it acceptable to the trading com¬ 
munity at large by the introduction of proper 
rules and regulations elaborated by the shrewd 
merchaut legislators of Florence and Pisa, Bar¬ 
celona and Venice. More or less unsettled, crude, 
and tentative in its previous condition, the practice 
of marine insurance was placed bv the Italians on 
the firm basis of legal enactments and international 
regulations, and as such came to be adopted in 
England. The adoption left its broad traces in 
names and designations. The word insurance, or, 
as formerly called, assurance, is of Italian origin, 
and so also is tho word policy, derived from 
‘ polizza,’ a promise. And every policy of insurance 
issued to this day in Great Britain and in British 
colonies all over the world, points back directly to 
the men who drew up the original form.” 

Mr. Martin adds :— 

“ Every policy issued from the great hall on the 
first floor of the Itoyal Exchange finishes still 
with a sentence in use for upwards of three cen¬ 
turies; and‘it is agreed by us the insurers that 
this writing or policy of insurance shall be of as 
much force and effect as the surest writing or 
policy of assurance made in Lombard Street.’ 
The Lombards are gone, but Lombard Street still 
lives at Lloyds.” 

Very little is known of the operationsof the 
Conrt of Assurance, which was established 
by tlie 43rd of Elizabeth in 1001. It was 
from the first unfavourably looked upon by 
the mercantile community and by the Courts 
in Westminster Hall; and although it was 
attempted to be improved by 13 & 14 Car. 
II. ch. 23, the Court of King’s Bench placed 
itself in direct antagonism to it on three 
occasions in the reign of Charles II., and, as 
its decisions were held to be no bar to an 
action upon a policy of insurance at tho 
common law, it fell into disuse in the last 
century. The fortune of “ Lloyds,” however, 
has been unchequcred by disaster of any 
kind, although it lias had to contend occasion¬ 
ally with formidable antagonists. The birth¬ 
place of the original “ Lloyds ” was a small 
coffee-houso in Tower Street, of which the 
earliest notice occurs in 1088. The first 
coflee-honse in London had been opened in 
1052 by one Bowman, coachman to Mr. 
Hodges, a Turkish merchant. “ It would 
seem,” says Mr. Martin, “ that the Turkish 
merchant was the real owner of the place, 
employing his servant to sell the new drink, 
generally known as ‘ kanphy,’ the beiries of 
which he was one of the first to import, and 
did his best to make popular.” The new 
institntion of coffee-drinking acquired great 
popularity, and, notwithstanding the pro¬ 
prietor of Farr’s Coffee-house in Fleet Street 
—still existing under the sign of the Rain¬ 
bow—was prosecuted in 1657 “ for making 
and selling a sort of liquor called ‘ kauffee,’ 
being a great nuisance and prejudice to the 
neighbourhood,” and a royal ordinance was 
subsequently issued, summarily ordering the 
shutting-up and suppressing of all coffee¬ 
houses, the judges in Westminster Hall at last 
decided that tho retailing of coffeemight be an 
innocent trade, if conducted under proper 
regulations. The founder of Lloyds was a 
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Mr. Edward Lloyd, and his coffee-house was 
situated in the centre of the head-quarters 
of the city’s maritime commerce. “ There 
can he no doubt,” says Mr. Martin, “ that 
the coffee-house in Tower Street formed the 
small seed from which sprang the great 
marine insurance corporation, and that Mr. 
Edward Lloyd, owner of the coffee-house, 
was the founder and the name-giving god¬ 
father of ‘ Lloyds.’ ” Mr. Edward Lloyd 
remained in Towbr Street until 1691 or 
1692, when he removed to the corner of 
Abchurch Lane and Lombard Street, in the 
very centre of the mercantile life of the 
period ; and here he established a newspaper 
known as Lloyd’s News, the solitary rival of 
the London Gazette. The News was not 
destined to be long-lived, but it was the 
precursor of a more important publica¬ 
tion, which Mr. Edward Lloyd undertook ' 
after an interval of thirty years under 
the title of Lloyd’s List , which still 
exists and flourishes, the oldest existing 
paper, next to the London Gazette, of the 
present day. Space will not allow ns to 
trace the gradual development of Lloyd’s 
Coffee House. It soon became the head¬ 
quarters of the maritime business of the 
city of London, including marine insurance. 
It weathered the stormy period of the huge 
South Sea Bubble, when five notable pro¬ 
jects of marine insurance companies were 
started, three of which soon collapsed, but 
two survived, and they still continue to 
exist in the present day, namely, “ The Lon¬ 
don Assurance Corporat ion,” and the “ Royal 
Exchange Assurance Corporation.” Neither 
of these corporations, however, has proved 
to be a formidable rival to Lloyds, as they 
have, for the most part, preferred to under¬ 
take insurances against risk from fire on 
land. The loose connexion of the under¬ 
writers of London, as frequenters of a 
common coffee-house, was transformed into 
a constitutional system of membership by 
transmigration to the Royal Exchange in 
1774. The leading spirit of this movement 
was Mr. John Jnlius Angerstein, descended 
from an ancient and respectable family of 
German merchants, who had commenced his 
commercial life in England in the house of 
Mr. Andrew Thompson, an eminent Russia 
merchant, who was an assiduous frequenter 
of Lloyd’s Coffee House. The new Lloyd’s 
Coffee House was, after great difficulties, 
successfully opened in the north-west corner 
of the Old Royal Exchange, and in 1779 a 
most important step was taken by the 
members of definitely fixing a printed form 
of policy of marine insurance, and thus the 
“ Lloyds’ Policy,” known all over the 
world, came into existence. “ Lloyds ” was 
further reorganised in 1811, as it was found 
that the old system of administering the 
affaire of Lloyds was unequal to its enlarged 
importance and responsibilities. 

Mr. Martin gives a very full account of 
Lloyds’ Registry of Shipping, and of the 
present constitution and management of 
Lloyds; and we can safely commend his 
work as a very able and very interesting 
history of a subject, which is of the greatest 
interest to the maritime commerce not merely 
of England but of the whole civilised world, 
and which supplies valuable data for the 
public to form a correct opinion upon a 


suggestion contained in the Report of the 
Royal Commission on TJnseaworthy Ships. 
Some witnesses examined before that Com¬ 
mission are of opinion that it would be ex¬ 
pedient to use the existing machinery of 
Lloyds’ Registry for the compulsory classi¬ 
fication of all merchant ships. “ A vessel,” 
it is said, “ which would not stand a survey 
by Lloyds ought not to be allowed to go to 
sea. It is probable that this system of survey, 
if rendered compulsory, would stop many un- 
seaworthy ships." The italics are Mr. Mar¬ 
tin’s, and he observes that the remark of the 
Commissioners is very generally endorsed by 
all classes of the community interested in 
and taking an interest in the British mer¬ 
cantile navy. Travers Twiss. 


Bound My House: Notes of Rural Life in 

France in Peace and War. By P. G. 

Hamerton. (London: Seeley, Jackson, & 
Co., 1876.) 

This is eminently a truthful book. It gives 
a full and accurate account of rural life, both 
that of thehighest and of the lowest classes, in 
a particular district of Eastern France. The 
exact spot is not quite clearly indicated, but 
we can hardly be wrong in placing it in 
some part of South-eastern Burgundy. 
We say that the work is eminently truthful, 
and we fully believe it to be so ; but the 
reader must pay attention to the first clause 
of its title, Bound My House. One of the 
first things which a sojourner in France re¬ 
marks with astonishment—if he do not con¬ 
fine his observations to the large towns—is 
this : how very few persons, comparatively, 
in France speak French, i.e., in any sense as 
their native language; and next, that France, 
which we are accustomed to think of as one 
of the most compact and homogeneous of 
European States, contains within it almost 
as many different populations as any other. 
If, then, we indicate a few points in this 
book on customs which are purely local, 
and which differ considerably from those of 
other districts, it is not to dispute the accu¬ 
racy of our author, but only to warn his 
readers not to apply unreservedly what is 
true of one district to the whole. Illustra¬ 
tions in confirmation of what he says we 
could give on almost every page. 

In the first place, the district “ round my 
house ” seems to be an extremely aristocratic 
and clerical one. Hence many old customs 
seem to be preserved there with a strictness 
which would raise a smile in some other 
parts of France, where they are fast yielding 
to more liberal and cosmopolitan habits. For 
instance, the extreme seclusion of young un¬ 
married ladies, carried to such a pitch that it 
is almost impossible to obtain a sight of them 
except in church, seems absurd to one who 
has lived long in southern towns. The in¬ 
tercourse between the unmarried of different 
sexes is even there very unlike what it is in 
England, but a man must keep his eyes shut if 
he does not know the young ladiesof the town, 
and still more of the country, .by sight, just as 
well as the rest of the inhabitants. So, too, 
the remarks about the bad cooking of the 
peasantry, and their flavourless soups, must 
be confined almost wholly to Eastern France. 
In the South the soups are only too highly 
seasoned with “ piments,” garlic, and other 


strong-flavoured pot-herbs ; while, thou A 
they live too abstemiously often to indulge 
in them, there are certain dishes and cates 
which can be had in perfection, so say the 
“gourmets,” only at a peasant's tabic. 
Mutton is not eaten in the district “ round 
my house,” but in the South roast lamb is the 
dishpar excellence after the midnight mass on 
Christmas Eve, and on Easter Sunday; and 
poor indeed must the family be which dots 
not partake of it then. As to meals, the 
French second breakfast is really, what it is 
still called by the peasantry thronghout the 
south, the dinner, and the “ diner ” is the 
supper; and we imagine that these hours 
for the two chief meals of the day, under 
different names, have been more universally 
observed than any others. They were the 
dinner and supper hours of our ancestors, 
and almost answer to the luncheon and late 
dinner of to-day. The great difference in 
favour both of French hours and of French 
cookery as compared with English is, that 
dyspepsia as a common malady seems almost 
unknown in French districts where the old 
customs prevail. Nothing is truer than 
what our author says of the secret of French 
economy, that it consists “ first in the liberty 
to do as you like, and next in the peculiar 
character of the servants in rural districts. 
The actual cost of many necessaries is often 
more than in England. Onlv on one point 
we should reverse his conclusions. It is the 
French servant to whom you can bilk as to 
an equal, and who no more thinks of taking 
a liberty with yon than yon with her, who 
shows true self-respect, and not the English 
one, with her expression of surprise that you 
should address her as a reasonable beirg 
(p. 159). Nor do we quite agree with him 
as to the ignorance of the peasantiy. In- 
educated and prejudiced they are, almost 
beyond conception, but not necessarily 
ignorant. It is the manufacturer attending 
to only one thing whose labour is mo¬ 
notonous, not that of the peasant who wort- 
at perhaps half-a-dozen trades in a single 
day. One of the most learned and scientific 
men in France has often assured me, ‘‘l 
never talk to a peasant without learnin.' 
something from him.” Herein practi¬ 
cally lies one great difference between an 
uneducated peasant-proprietor and an un¬ 
educated labourer like one of our English 
rustics. And this brings ns to a debattd 
point on which we confess our own opinion 
has been quite reversed by a residence 
in France. In England onr economists haw 
turned their attention almost exclusively w 
the production of wealth. In France, by 
some happy event, the distribution of it ba> 
more engaged men’s minds, and the result 
is “that very large incomes are rare in 
France, but that comfortable incomes, enough 
for a gentleman to live upon with a littk- 
care and economy, are very common.” Tins 
remark of onr author may be extends 
throughout the social scale with tiie same 
relative truth. We were as much surprised 
as our author at the sight of men with 
4, or 500Z. of private income per annum, 
living miserably as clerks, teachers, run¬ 
way-guards, &c., at salaries of from w 
to 80Z. a year, until we half compelled ore 
such to tell ns in what his income consisted, 
and tjn^mystery was at once explained. He 
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possessed a hill-farm or two, which he valued 
at 19,0007.; this money at 5 per cent, would 
brint; him in, of course, 5001. per annnm, 
and tbns he considered himself to be worth 
that. The farms might really have been 
c |d for more than half that sum, but when 
ire pressed him to tell us what the farms, let 
er the metayer system, really brought him 
a, we found that he had not enough to live 
na without his employment. Something 
like this we have found to be the case in 
ivery instance where we have had an oppor¬ 
tunity of enquiring into facts. On two other 
point's we should qualify our author’s state¬ 
ments. The peasant is not unreasonable in 
Toting for the Bonapartes. They did more 
for him than any other dynasty. He knows 
also that the late Emperor would have made 
bis ‘-communal” roads really good ones, 
though he perhaps does not see that this im¬ 
provement would have changed the whole 
agriculture in Southern France, where 
culture with horses is simply an impossi¬ 
bility, while there is seldom a road through 
winch a horse can draw a cart in winter. 
He knows, too, that Napoleon III. was a foe 
to the “octroi,” or tax on produce as it 
edirs towns, a tax which the peasant 
abominates, an d of which the townspeople 
reap the exclusive advantage. Oar other 
fcrence is as to the value of the present 
university educat ion in France. Our author 
highly commends it. We believe it to be 
almost as bad as education can he. We are 
tjo partisans of the Jesuits ; but the only good 
instruction we have met with in France has 
bwi that given in the Jesuit colleges. We 
twfes to the unfashionable opinion that it 
Btaucrscomparatively little what is taught— 
classical or modern languages, mathematics 
or physical science—in comparison with 
*"<- it is taught. Wo have found that 
Jesuit pupils have generally learned in some 
.ashion how to work, while pupils of the 
Lveees as a rule have been taught only an 
elaborate method of wasting time. This 
opinion is not peculiar to ourselves. We 
l»ve left ourselves no room to speak of the 
"ar scenes of 1870-71. The experiences are 
ct .re personal and scarcely so valuable as 
™ r >st of the book. Our author in his 
[‘. face acknowledges the difficulty of a re- 
writing an entertaining book on the 
("untry he knows too well. We arc not 
fite sure that he has overcome this dif- 
toulty. We can only wish his book the 
-access and popularity it deserves at the 
bands of all who desire to know what rural 
hie in France really is. 

Wentworth Webster. 


I: ‘ q h XL.-LXVI., with the Shorter Pro- 
ffoties allied to it. Arranged and edited, 
«'ith Notes, by Matthew Arnold. (Lon¬ 
don; Macmillan & Co., 1875.) 

Matthew Arnold’s attempt is one of 
m nch interest at the present moment. It is 
■n fact a revised translation of certain con¬ 
noted portions of Isaiah, not, however, made 
tvth a “scientific object,” but on the prin- 
ciplc of correcting the old version only (or 
jjHiost only) where it is unintelligible, 
nginally published in a small, cheap form, 
M , a “ Bible Reading for Schools,” it is now 
reissued in a more substantial shape for 


those who have censed to be school-children. 
Whether Mr. Arnold was right in so doing 
may perhaps be questioned. For the use of 
schools, and even for reading in churches, 
such a revision seems amply justified, and 
I wish Mr. Arnold’s exposition of his prin¬ 
ciple might ho taken to heart by my fellow- 
revisers at Westminster. But for people 
who wish to get at the significance of the 
Biblical literature, a translation like the 
present is altogether illusory. Mr. Arnold 
will not believe me, but no scholar will 
doubt for a moment that it is so. I greatly 
regret the delightful pages in the old Intro¬ 
duction, in which he defended his experiment 
of treating a part of the Bible for popular 
schools from his own literary point of view. 
It would grieve me to learn that further 
experience had convinced him of the futility 
of such an experiment. Both the translation 
and the notes are models of pure English, 
and full of suggestiveness to “ young 
learners.” 

There is, however, another side to Mr. 
Arnold’s work, to which I heartily wish I 
could shut my eyes. The modesty of the 
first sentence cannot be too strongly com¬ 
mended, but it does not give the tone to the 
book. Mr. Arnold’s Introduction is full 
of criticisms involving points of Hebrew 
scholarship ; yet his knowledge of Hebrew 
is as “a smoking flax.” I will not here 
enter into details, as the Academy has already 
noticed this part of the book (June 1,1872). 
A single remark, which requires no Hebrew 
type, may be sufficient. Mr. Arnold takes 
credit to himself for hardly ever meddling 
with “ those noble and consecrated expres¬ 
sions, [Zaw], judgment, righteousness," and 
goes on to say that “ to talk [like an earlier 
reviser] of setting religion in the earth, 
instead of setting judgment in the earth, 
seems to him wanton.” He fails to observe 
that such “ noble and consecrated expres¬ 
sions ” arc sometimes, as in this passage, 
entirely wrong, and commonly among the 
chief obstacles to understanding the Scrip¬ 
tures. He has pointed this out in part with 
great force in the case of the New Tes¬ 
tament ( Literature and Dogma, pp. 197, 8) ; 
how is it that he misses the mark in the 
Old ? T. K. Cheyne. 


The Complete Works of Michael Drayton. 
Now First Collected. With Introductions 
and Notes. By the Rev. Richard Hooper, 
M. A., Vicar of Upton and Aston Upthorpe, 
Berks, and Editor of Chapman’s Homer, 
Sandys’ Poetical Works, &c. Vols. I., 
II., and III. (London: John Russell 
Smith, 1876.) 

This new edition of the Complete Works of 
Michael Drayton —so long wanted and so in¬ 
explicably delayed through generations that 
have seen far inferior reproduced with almost 
superfluous care—bears manifold lines of 
proof that it is being undertaken as a 
“ labour of love ” by a capable scholar. 
His Chapman’s Homer, in the same “ Library 
of Old Authors,” went for to redeem its lost 
character; and this last issue—three out of 
six or eight volumes, it may be assumed— 
will win for Mr. Hooper still wider recogni¬ 
tion and thanks. Of the editor’s capacity 
and willingness to work there can be no 


question. Drayton has at last found a 
thoroughly-famished, painstaking, vigilant, 
and sympathetic editor. And yet thus for 
very serious and disappointing are certain 
faults that belong to these three volumes. 
As a matter of conscience, and in the hope 
that our pointing of them out will influence 
Mr. Hooper to change his method hereafter, 
we must indicate these. 

In limine we protest against the modern¬ 
isation of the orthography, which is a 
fault aggravated, not lessened, by the hy¬ 
brid character of the modernisation adopted. 
Another fault—if fault be the right word, 
and onr estimate of Mr. Hooper is so high 
that right gladly shonld we use any other 
whereby least painfully toexpress the thing— 
is the absence of editorial annotation. The 
author’s own “illustrations” are given in 
full, as well as his own margin-notes, and 
Selden's elaborate commentary on the first 
eighteen books (“ Songs”) is admirably re¬ 
produced. But at this time of day we are 
not surely unreasonable in expecting Mr. 
Hooper’s own elucidations and illustra¬ 
tions of the many “ rare and antiquated 
words ” and phrases, national or local 
manners and customs, and something from 
those historical and biographical treasures 
that, have been laid open since Drayton was 
reprinted in 1753. Thus “ The Argument ” 
of “ The First Song,” short and simple 
though it be, offers such words and refe¬ 
rences as these: “the French Islands,” 
“ transcends ” (in an unusual use), 
“riverets,” “onr Brute,” “arrive” (as a 
noun). Not ono syllable is found on any 
one of these. In the “First Song” alone 
there are literally scores of words and 
allusions that might have been briefly utilised 
to illuminate and to be illumined by other 
poets. We cannot admit the editor’s plead¬ 
ing as follows:— 

“To annotate Drayton's Poly-Olhion would 
he a work of immense labour, and would swell 
the volumes into an unwieldy form, even if it 
were possible (which may well be doubted) to do 
the work at all satisfactorily. Such notes would 
embrace every subject—history, topography, anti¬ 
quities, and objects of natural history—which the 
author has written upon—and many volumes 
would be required even for the notes alone ” 
(Introduction, p. xxiii ). 


Volumes of some 250 pages only would 
not be rendered “unwieldy” by being ex¬ 
tended by another hundred each, and this, 
with one supplementary volume, should 
quite suffice. The minimum demanded from 
such an editor as Mr. Hooper was that his 
author’s quotations and references and autho¬ 
rities should have boon traced. With such 
texts of the classics and mediaeval historians 
and others available, it 1ms the look of lazi¬ 
ness to put ns off - with such indefinite 
authorities as “ Rob. Glocestrens.,” “ Jus¬ 
tin Martyr dialog.,” “ Girald Cambr.,” 
and the like; while one naturally ex¬ 
pects when “ Carew's muse ” is celebrated, 
and when in an author's margin-note he is 
described as “ a worthy gentleman, who 
wrot the description of Cornwall,” we should 
be told a little more about him. Thus is it, 
unhappily, throughout. The apparatus of 
Poly-Olhion is utterly inadequate. This is 
the more to be regretted since in The Har- 
monie of the Church (oddly enough tacked 
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on to Poly-Olbion, which was not at all 
its place), the editor has shown how well 
qualified ho is tersely and suggestively to 
annotate and elucidate. Some of his notelets 
are chatty and helpful. We are accordingly 
so far comforted that the editor proposes and 
promises, on the completion of the work, to 
give “ aglossarial Index to the whole work.” 
We hope it will prove a great deal more than 
an “Index.” We indulge the expectation 
that Mr. Hooper will draw upon his abundant 
resources, and prepare a thorough glossary. 
Finally—to have done with the ungracious 
part of our duty—the editor remarks :— 

“ No poot ever altered his work so frequently as 
Drayton. Each succeeding edition (with but few 
exceptions') differed materially from its precursor. 
Nor were his second thoughts always the wisest. 
A thorough edition of Michael Drayton’s works, 
then, requires much painstaking collation, and in¬ 
dication of the poet’s change of mind. And such, 
if I am spared, will be the form in which the 
present complete edition w r ill appear. Of each of 
the works, however, which comprise the present 
volumes, there was published in the author's life¬ 
time but one edition, so there were no variations to 
be noted ” (Introduction, p. xivj. 

We write under correction, but we doubt 
whether the edition of Poly-Olbion in 1622 
does not show in its first half “ variations ” 
from the first in 1613. Then, how is it that 
the full-length portrait of Henry, Prince of 
Wales, and the (no fewer than) eighteen 
maps are suppressed P Associated as the 
young Prince was with Drayton, as Mr. 
Hooper felicitously recalls in his dedication 
of the present edition to the present Prince 
of Wales, it seems a pity to rob us of the 
singularly characteristic old portrait. To 
deprive us of the maps is downright robbery. 
Historically, and in relation to tho poem, 
they are as indispensable as an atlas in 
following a Livingstone or a Stanley. It is 
incomprehensible to us that no mention of 
their existence should be made iu the Intro¬ 
duction, as it is unpardonable that the photo¬ 
lithographer of the portrait was not employed 
to reproduce Henry’s portrait and tho maps. 

In his dedication Mr. Hooper characterises 
Drayton as “ not only a great poet, but great 
in many styles of poetry, and one work of 
his may be pronounced unique ”; and again 
in the Introduction as “ undoubtedly one of 
the greatest poets of the Elizabethan or any 
period.” In anything like its meaning it is 
questionable whether Drayton can be truth¬ 
fully described as a great poet. The superla¬ 
tive greatest is singularly exaggerated. There 
is too little of tho imaginative in Poly- 
Olbion to lift it into the elect fellowship of 
England’s “great” poems. There is a 
measureless breadth of “ words, words, 
words,” sapless and barren as desert-wastes, 
and hardly compensating by the mythical 
history they carry for the tedium of versified 
topography and geography. Only here and 
there, few and far between, is there a tiny 
oasis of dainty fancies, a gleam of vivid 
epithet, a thrill of human emotion, a resonant 
couplet. One might open and shut these 
three volumes without discovering a “ great ” 
poet or even a “sweet singer.” Not on 
his Poly-Olbion, but on his Nimphidia, 
the Court of Fayrie ; Ballade of Agincourt; 
certain of his Historical Epistles, and 
Pawns' TFars, and his technically minor 
poems, including what may be called ballads 


and odes, is his place as a poet to he rested. 
But none of these—nothing he has left— 
warrants the claim of “ great ” unless yon 
lower and empty the word of its real distinc¬ 
tive significance. Nevertheless in various 
ways Drayton was a cunningly-handed player 
on his instrument. The instrument was a 
Pan-pipe or fresh-plucked oaten-straw, such 
as the shepherds of Sidney’s Arcadia made 
the downs melodious with. When he tries 
mightier there is, as a rule, dissonance and 
mere clangour. In his relatively humble 
niche he is safe of immortality. Exalt him 
higher, and the pedestal will dwarf the statue. 
When the succeeding volumes reach us it 
will not bo hard to prove the genuine poetic 
faculty of Drayton ; but we adjudge, in full 
knowledge of all he lias written, that to insist 
on a place for him among “ the greatest of 
the Elizabethan or any period ” will provoke 
to undue and “ odious comparisons ” and 
depreciation. His small, puckered, narrow 
face (nicely fac-similed by Whiteman) would 
par se give the lie to alleged “ greatness.” 
As one studios it, it is difficult to conceive 
such fairy-visions as Nimphidia flashing 
before those ferret-like eyes. 

Curiously enough, with all his ultra- 
admiration for him, Mr. Hooper does him 
injustice in continuing the application, that 
is, misapplication, of the well-worn quota¬ 
tion from Goldsmith’s Citizen of the 
World, wherein lie makes the Chinese 
Philosopher visit Westminster Abbey, and 
thus discourse : “ As we walked along to a 
particular part of the temple, ‘ There,’ says 
the gentleman (his guide), pointing with his 
finger, ‘ that is the Poet’s Corner; there 
yon see the monuments of Shakespeare, and 
Milton, and Prior, and Drayton.’ ‘ Dray¬ 
ton,’ I replied, ‘I never hoard of him before, 
bat I have been told of one Pope ; is he 
there? ’ ” Who was the “I ” ? The “ Chinese 
Philosopher,” not at all Oliver Goldsmith; 
and surely it was only in keeping with the 
character that the name of Drayton should 
not have travelled as far as China. It is out 
of the question to hold the judgments and 
sentiments ascribed to the “ Chinese Philo¬ 
sopher ” to ho the judgments and senti¬ 
ments of Goldsmith. Hence Mr. Hooper’s 
commentary is most inept when he says, “ A 
recent eminent writer (Dean Stanley) has 
inferred from this that the fame of Drayton 
had sunk so low that he was comparatively 
unknown, or at least that he was unknown 
to Goldsmith. But Goldsmith, though a 
charming writer, was very ignorant of our 
elder literature. In fact, in Goldsmith’s 
time tho star of Pope was in the ascendant, 
and that alone was considered poetry which 
had the ring and epigrammatic smoothness 
of the school of the writers of tho Augustan 
age, as the days of Queen Anne have been 
styled ” (Introduction, p. i). This may 
or may not be true generally, but with rela¬ 
tion to Goldsmith nothing could be more 
untrue. The ignorance is Mr. Hooper’s. 
Two volumes of selections from the whole 
range of onr English poets, with delightful 
little notices of each, prepared and published 
by Oliver Goldsmith, remain to attest that he 
had among his many inestimable gifts as fine 
critical insight as he had catholic literary 
sympathies. It happens that onr copy of 
the too-little-known volumes is fallen aside 


for the moment, but our recollection is 
sufficiently distinct to warrant us in affirm¬ 
ing that the author of the Vicar of IFote- 
field, and The Deserted Village, and The 
Traveller was emphatically not “igno¬ 
rant of our elder literature.” Instead 
of giving resurrection to past pnrblindness 
of quotation and interpretation, far better 
had Mr. Hooper served his purpose of ad- 
vanning the feme of Drayton by giving os 
his fine and finely-touched monumental 
lines in Westminster, as follows :— 

“ Do, pious marble, let thy readers know 
What they and what their children owe 
To Drayton’s name, whoso sacred dust 
We recommend unto thy trust. 

Protect his memory and preserve his story 
Kemain a lasting monument of bis.glory. 

And when thy rains shall disclaim 
To bo the treasurer of his name, 

His name, that cannot fade, shall he 
An everlasting monument to thee." 

Did we less appreciate Mr. Hooper’s varied 
qualifications for his work on Drayton we 
should have been less urgent in the state¬ 
ment of our expectations from him; and 
rejoicing as we do in the prospect of a com¬ 
plete collection of his works, we trust that 
our motives will he understood, and tliat 
supplements to these three volumes, and 
those to succeed, will make good onr convic¬ 
tion of tho editor’s capacity and resources. 
Every one interested in onr older literature 
must be glad that Mr. Hooper pledges him¬ 
self to furnish a thoroughly new and adequate 
Biography of Drayton. 

Alexander B. Geosaet. 


The Troubles of our Catholic Forefathers, 
related by themselves. Second Scries. 
Edited by John Morris, Priest of the 
Society of Jesus. (London: Bums k 
Oates, 1875.) 


Father Morris’s second series of Tin 
Troubles of our Catholic Forefathers, related 
by themselves, contains two very interesting 
biographies. The first is the Life of Father 
William Weston, alias Edmunds, taken 
chiefly from a later autobiography, and care¬ 
fully completed from two other MS. sources, 
namely, Grene’s collections of Father Par¬ 
sons’ unpublished works at Stonyhurst, and 
a Spanish Life of Weston by Father do 
Peralta, a MS. from the Gesu at Rome. 
Wherever they servo tho purpose, the State 
Papers in the Public Record Office have 
also been quoted. By these means Father 
Morris has been able to trace with great 
minuteness the life which Weston led while 
on tho mission in England. There are, 
however, two points where more information 
would have been very acceptable. Students 
will probably remember that Edmunds, aku 
Weston, is the hero of a book which is 
extensively known by name because Shak- 
spere derived from it the names of several 
of the devils which Edgar, in King Lear, 
ntters in his feigned madness. This is 
Harsnet's Declaration of Egregious Popf 
Impostures . . . Practised by Edmonds, alias 
Weston, a Jesuit, and divers Romish Trieste, 
his wicked Associates. These “ Impostures 
were exorcisms practised on persons, esp 1 ' - 
cially young women, who were supposed to 
be possessed by the devil. There was no im¬ 
posture in the case; the exorcising prteA» 
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thoroughly believed what they said and did ; 
and they lived in an atmosphere which en- 
conrajed that belief. The dreadful legisla¬ 
tion and atrocious practices against witches 
•wold have been impossible in any societynot 
penetrated with a belief and a terror of the 
almost ubiquitous power of the devil. And 
it is impossible to resist the evidence of the 
shush superstition into which all English 
society had fallen. Quite in the beginning 
of Elizabeth’s reign Francis Coxe published 
Ins recantation of necromancy and conjura¬ 
tions, and Fulke wrote his Antiprognosticon 
ajainst the current predictions of Nos¬ 
tradamus, Love, Hill, Cunningham, and 
Yanghan. Heaps of almanacks, in compari¬ 
son to which ZadkiePs is common sense,were 
devoured by the people. In 1583 Lord 
Henry Howard, afterwards Earl of North¬ 
ampton, published his celebrated Defensa- 
f.'re against the poison of supposed Pro- 
jh-nfH. In the Record Office ( Domestic 
AMtnia, vol. 28, no. 58) is a quantity of 
snch prophecies, found upon Lanncelot, the 
brother of John Boast, the martyred priest, 
when he was taken in 1584. In 1584 Regi¬ 
nald Scot published his great work, The, 
bi/mcry of Witchcraft. No book can show 
store completely how thoroughly the English 
mind was then saturated with the most 
degrading superstitions. And from the 
public if we pass to the priests, it would he 
as reasonable to accuse the fathers of the 
desert of imposture as men like Weston. 
Hiring two years’ solitary confinement in 
the Tower 

“ Sx hours he devoted daily to prayer. His 
Wiet' *as that he had conflicts with evil spirits, 
mi interiorly only but physically. He believed 
that they appeared to him visibly, and that the 
temptations they suggested to him were audibly 
uttered. Their importunities for a time were 
hwsjaat day and night, that he should put an 
end to it all by his own hand, and his belief was 
Aat they offered him the rope with which to 
W himself or the knife to cut his throat. He 
thought they roused him from his sleep by blows, 
od he said himself that for a space of fifty days 
he had not more than ten hours sleep.” 

-io wonder that such persons could see 
devils swimming like fishes under a man’s 
shin, or hanging by thousands on the buttons 
of his coat. 

That the epileptic girls on whose testi¬ 
monies Harsnet’s book is founded should tell 
falsehoods of Weston is only what per¬ 
sons of that kind almost always do ; those 
’rto are conversant with Catholic affairs 
wring the past decade or two could make 
a long list of priests and prelates, monks and 
Mns, gentle and simple, who have been 
j™Ued by such pretenders. That Harsnet 
Wieved the falsehoods is as natural. Wes- 
kn proposed the phenomena of exorcism as 
ono great proof of the truth of his religion 
<?• 103). It was the obvious course for those 
i °, h>ok the contrary side to treat the 
woie thing as a wicked imposition. Father 
Morris hardly treats this curious controversy 
*ith the indifferent temper which it requires 
nnd deserves. If he had done so he might 
have Witten a chapter upon it as suggestive 
® . iane °f Gorres. He is angry with the 
file book,” and meets its assertion with 
counter assertions of its entire incredibility, 
if be had used his accustomed indus- 
■ i b e might have disproved it by circum¬ 


stantial evidence. The assertion I allude to 
is made by one Friswood, or Fid Williams, 
that— 

“ she was married to one Harrington, as she be¬ 
lieved, in the Marshalsea, after a Mass, by one 
Lister, with certain Latin words, in the presence 
of five or six, and lived with Harrington four or 
five years, till he was condemned and executed on 
February 18, 1593, when she married again with 
Ralph liallidowne, a smith in Holborn, as she 
tkinketh.” 

This is said to be a flagrant calumny against 
a man who on that day gave his life for the 
faith ; and then strong a priori reasons are 
given for its not applying to Harrington the 
priest and martyr. 

But Harrington was one of a batch of ten 
who suffered on February 18 at Tyburn. 
Fid may have been the wife of one of them, 
who may have been named Harrington. 
Anyhow, quite enough records remain to 
show that Harrington the priest cannot have 
been the man. First of all John Lister was 
committed to the Marshalsea June 25, 1585, 
and remained there till some time between 
July 20, 1587, and December, 1589. The 
marriage, mock or real, must have taken 
place during this time; and prisons were 
an ordinary place for marriages in those 
days. Now for William Harrington; he 
was born about 1566, went over sea to the 
Jesuit novitiate at Tournay in 1583,returned 
with broken health in 1584, and lived in 
London with two of his brothers; he was 
apprehended in that year as a recusant, and 
on account of his youth sent down to York¬ 
shire to the custody of his father, under 
which he remained till towards the end of 
1591, when he went to Rheims, and re¬ 
turned as a priest in 1593. He was sent 
away from London before Lister was com¬ 
mitted to the Marshalsea, and did not return 
to London till after Lister had been liberated. 
Surely if Fid or Harsnet had intended to 
calumniate the priest, they would have said 
what he waB condemned and executed for. 
How many readers of the book would guess 
his priesthood from the one recorded fact of 
his having been hanged ? 

The other point in Father Weston’s life is 
his conduct while a prisoner at Wisbeach; 
this was a matter of the most crucial im¬ 
portance in the history of English Catholic¬ 
ism. Unfortunately his autobiography has 
perished just at this juncture, and we have 
not his own narrative to confront with the 
hostile account given by William Watson. 
Father Morris says little more about the 
“ stirs at Wisbeach ” than that “ party spirit 
arose : very violent things were written, and 
what was worse, were printed and pub¬ 
lished; and this evil continued till it cul¬ 
minated in Watson’s detestable Quodlibets, 
which were the delight of the enemies of 
the Church.” It was not in his Quodlibets 
that Watson gave an account of these trans¬ 
actions, but in a previous and anonymous 
book, of which two editions came out before 
the Quodlibets were published in 1602. Its 
title runs— 

“ A true relation of the faction began at Wis¬ 
beach by F. Edmonds, alias Weston, a Jesuit, 
1595, and continued since by F. Walley, alias 
Garnet, the Provincial of the Jesuits in England, 
and by F. Parsons in Rome, with their adherents, 
against us, the secular priests, their brethren and 


fellow-prisoners, that disliked of novelties, and 
thought it dishonourable to the ancient ecclesias¬ 
tical discipline of the Catholic Church Shat secular 
priests should be governed by Jesuits.” 

The mode in which Watson seasons his 
assertions with venomous abuse and foul 
epithets creates a great prejudice against 
him; only to be mitigated by the weighty 
names which adhered to his side in the con¬ 
troversy, such as Dr. Ely, Dr. Bishop, after¬ 
wards Bishop of Chalcedon,Dr. Bags haw, Dr. 
Gifford, afterwards Archbishop of Rheims, 
and many men of as high character,, and 
almost as high standing. The quarrel seems 
to have begun in this way. Eighteen'of the 
prisoners of Wisbeach wishing, says F. 
Morris, “ to render their imprisonment as 
conducive as possible to their sanctification, 
adopted a means that the others had a per¬ 
fect right to object to and keep aloof from, 
as they judged best. These eighteen peti¬ 
tioned Father Garnet, then Superior of the 
English Jesuits, that Father Weston might be 
charged to preside over them.” Here was 
the first offence, the supposed assumption of 
authority by the Jesuits beyond their own 
Order; but worse soon followed. The priests 
in Wisbeach were maintained by the alms 
of the faithful. And it was soon found that 
these alms flowed more freely towards'those 
prisoners who joined Weston’s “ faction.” 
This revived the old controversy lx:tween 
the seculars and the regulars who live upon 
alms, and on the part of the secnlars the 
same charges which we find in Piers Plino- 
man and in Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales against 
the friars were now made against the 
Jesuits. This controversy about money gave 
rise to new charges, and the whole party 
which supported the Jesuits was soon 
accused of favouring the Infanta’s claim to 
the crown, and of designing a treasonable 
innovation as soon as the old Queen should 
die. The Government readily learned to 
play off one of these factions against the 
other, and thus scandals and' confusions 
arose, a disinterested and equitable relation 
of which would be a warning and a lesson 
for all time. How difficult it is to preserve 
the due balance of temper in writing of this 
matter is shown by its failure in all the 
Catholic historians—Dodd, Charles Butler, 
Lingard, Tierney. The little that Father 
Morris says about it shows that he means to 
he impartial; but, probably, as a Jesuit he 
does wisely not to meddle with the historical 
criticism of so thorny a subject. But he 
has made a great contribution to its history; 
he has enabled us to understand the charac¬ 
ter of Weston, and to see how so saintly a 
man, so overflowing with zeal and charity, 
so severe to himself, so single-minded in his 
aspirations, could have been the unwitting 
but necessary cause of so lasting a quarrel 
and grave a scandal. 

The second part of Father Morris’ book is 
an autobiographical narrativo of the fall of 
Tyrrell, a Catholic priest who became a 
hired spy of Elizabeth’s Government', and 
who several times repented and’ relapsed; 
Tyrrell is but the type of a numerous class 
—Gilbert Gifford and Berden, Snowden and 
Young, Dingley and Beard, and a host 1 of 
other successors of Judas. The confession 
was prepared for publication by Father 
Parsons, who prefixed a preface to it, in 
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which he gives his reasons for making 
known so nnedifying a narrative :— 

“ Albeit those foul facta of themselves in re¬ 
spect of those that commit them be very loath¬ 
some and abominable, and worthy to be suppressed, 
yet in respect of God's most sweet and holy pro¬ 
vidence that permitteth and directeth them ever, 
though never so evil of themselves, to some good 
end for the profit of many, beyond the intention 
of the doers or procurers, they are most profitable 
and to be conserved in memory.” 

This is his main reason ; another follows ; 
that those who have heard of English 
martyrdoms may understand also of their 
falls, 

“ to the end they may perceive that we deal 
plainly and sincerely in this cause, confessing as 
well our wounds hurts and losses as our victories, 
as all true and grave historiographers do in de¬ 
scribing of any war,” and that posterity “ may 
truly know what passed with us in these our days 
of new reformation.” 

Father Morris needs no stronger en¬ 
couragement or justification of his most 
interesting and important publications than 
these weighty words of his famous pre¬ 
decessor. 1 wish that they would encourage 
him to give us a collection as perfect as 
possible of Parsons’ own correspondence; 
nothing would shed more light than this 
over the ebb and flow of Catholic hopes and 
fears for thirty years from 1580. A smaller 
work might be a collection of Verstegan’s 
correspondence. He is the well-known 
author of the Restitution of Decayed, In¬ 
telligence, and was for some time stationed 
at Antwerp as the receiver-general and 
editor of Catholic intelligence out of Eng¬ 
land. He was the writer of the tract en¬ 
titled A Declaration of the True Causes 
of the great Troubles presupposed to be 
intended against the Realm of England, 
which caused Burghley such annoyance in 
1592, and to which Francis Bacon had to 
make an official reply. From him emanated 
lists of questions addressed to Catholics in 
England, the answers to which were the 
foundation of his pamphlet; and quotations 
given by Tierney lead me to suspect that 
much of this correspondence still exists at 
Stonyhurst. I do not know that any pub¬ 
lication would throw more light upon the 
state and opinions of English Catholics in 
1592 than these questions and answers, 
together with the pamphlet founded on 
them. What Father Morris—and I must 
add Brother Foley—have already given us 
from the treasures of Stonyhurst makes us 
all the more desirous of further instalments. 

R. Simpson. 


British Popular Customs, present and past; 
illustrating the social and domestic manners 
of the people ; arranged according to the 
Calendar of tho Year, by the Rev. T. F. 
Thiselton Dyer. (London.- George Bell 
& Sons, 1875.) 

The idea to which this book owes its origin 
is an excellent one, but it has only been very 
imperfectly carried out. A book that should 
give us under each day of the month a full 
collection of English folk-lore and popular 
rites would be an important aid to students, 
and a source of much amusement to many 
thoughtful people. Hone’s Everyday Book 
and Year Book, Forster’s Berennial Calendar, 


and Chambers’ Book of Days in somo degree 
supply this want, but all of them are very 
imperfect and are clogged with much matter 
which has no bearing whatever on domestic 
manners. Mr. Dyer’s compilation is an 
improvement on these, for he has confined 
himself to the points before him, condensed 
his facts into small compass, and not swelled 
his pages by lengthy extracts from well- 
known writers of verse. His researches, how¬ 
ever, have not been wide enough. There are 
numberless facts which he should have 
chronicled to be found in the pages of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, some few in Fraser 
and Blackwood, and there is hardly one of our 
great County Histories which does not con¬ 
tain something to the purpose. As a book 
of this kind owes much of its value to being 
as complete as patience can make it, we are 
sorry that its author has been content to 
spend so little labour upon it. He has, 
however, laid the foundation for a really 
good book, and we hope in a future edition 
it may become one. With regard to the 
weird practice of watching tho church-porch 
on the eve of Saint Mark, Mr. Dyer will 
find some curious anecdotes in tho manu¬ 
scripts of Gervaise Holies, the Grimsby 
antiquary. They are preserved in the 
British Museum. The practice, if extinct, 
has only become so in our own time. The 
general index of the works published by the 
Parker Society should be gone through. 
Several of the sixteenth century Protestant 
theologians contain curious notices of half¬ 
religious, half-poetical practices which were 
permitted in the unreformed church, but 
sternly denounced by those who favoured 
the Reformation. Edwakd Peacock. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Fool of the Family, and other Tales. 
By John Dangerfield. (London : Sampson 
Low & Co., 1876.) 

The Girl He Left Behind Him. By R. 
Mounteney .Tephson. (London: R. Bentley 
& Son, 1876.) 

Ben Milner’s Wooing. By Holme Lee. 

(London: Smith, Elder & Co., 1876.) 
Mercer’s Gardens. By the Author of “ Four 
Messengers.” (London: George Bell & 
Sons, 1876.) 

We sincerely trust that Mr. Dangerfield’s 
first tale, “ The Fool of the Family,” in which 
a youDg gentleman sends (unintroduced and 
uninvited) a leading article to a morning 
paper, and is immediately implored to write 
four a week at five pounds each, will not fall 
into the hands of many youthful literary 
aspirants. The results to editors of news¬ 
papers might be rather terrible, and to the 
youthful authors more than rather dis¬ 
appointing. The next story, “ Splendide 
Mendax,” is not quite so improbable, but 
abounds in oddities. Mr. Dangerfield likes, 
as he somewhere confesses, to “ air his 
classics.” But we can quite believe that 
the “ hard words ” of that “ abstruse 
author” Longus must have prevented him 
from studying “ Daphnis (not Doris, by the 
way) and Chloe,” when we find him describ¬ 
ing two young ladies as reading that prettiest 
and most instructive of pastorals to their 
papa, a blind Presbyterian minister! It is 


true that the book would certainly have pre. 
pared the damsels for falling in love with 
their cousin, which they do with amazing 
rapidity. The other tales are but slight, 
though one of them, “ Olivia Tempest” 
(respecting the originality of which Mr. 
Dangerfield fights a somewhat unnecessary 
battle in his preface), is a pleasant anil 
amusing trifle. The general characteristic 
of the book is cleverness, sometimes real 
sometimes affected, but always a little ob¬ 
trusive. 

The question why a book should he called 
The Girl He Left Behind Him on its covers 
and title-pages, and yet have all its pages 
headed Clive Dorrien, is one of those insoluble 
and yet exasperating problems which have 
a foolish attraction for the idle mind. More 
legitimate subject for wonder is perhaps io 
be found in the many curious improbabilities 
which Captain Jephson has strewn trapwise 
about his rather interesting story. We can 
quite believe that even five years ago there 
were a good many black sheep in Her 
Majesty’s service, but we cannot conceive the 
possibility of a man like the Captain Garstog 
of this novel—a fellow with the manners and 
language of a suburban shop-boy—ever stay¬ 
ing- long enough in the army to achieve the 
rank of captain. Again, why should another 
officer possessing “ a few thousands of his 
own ” resort to the desperate proceeding of 
selling his commission in order to pay l,othf. 
out of which he has been swindled ? b 
it likely that a third gentleman, supposed 
to be of unusual brains, would allow him¬ 
self to be deceived by a plot against his wife's 
honour without even attempting to investi¬ 
gate the matter, or would so arrange matters 
that the supposed seducer is able to draw- 
money intended for the wife’s use, while the 
latter starves, or would do so bnt for good 
Samaritans ? The plot itself will not hold 
water for a moment, though the most im¬ 
probable apparatus is brought to bear on it- 
manufacture. These and other things of the 
same kind which can hardly fail to strike 
tho least critical reader are unfortunate 
because' they mar the interest of a really 
well told story. The characters of the 
heroine and of the guileless and swindle! 
Dolly Jones are very well drawn, and most 
of the other characters, though scarcely 
original, are pleasant. 

Holme Lee’s novels are to the reviewer 
very much as the oases of the geography 
books of his youth are supposed to be t- 
travellers. We have never been toldfii* 
the absolute picturesque beauty of tho» 
famous halting-places is anything rema»- 
able. Some green vegetation, a fountain o: 
two, and a decent supply of dates, appear u 
complete the list of their attractions, bn' 
these attractions seem heavenly under tm 
circumstances. So is it with the works o 
tlie author of Ben Milner’s Wooing. Rey 
are not thrillingly interesting, or brillian } 
analytic; there is no glowing description cr 
effervescing dialogue. Bnt there is no im¬ 
probability, no clumsy handling, n° 
English, and no bad taste. Occasiona,- 
moreover, these negative merits bec° 1 
positive, and this is the case with the P 
sent book, which, though slight, is a '. c • 
charming sketch. Ben Milner him* t 
deliberately facetious young man, is, str&1 '~ 
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tn say, not offensive ; his rival, James Ruf- 
forth, is possible if peculiar; and all the 
women are excellent, from the heroine, a 
charming country girl, to her great-aunt, 
whose letter at page 291 we should like to 
quote in fall. If wo had a lively moral sense 
we think it would be rather disturbed at the 
treatment which the unfortunate Ruff'orth 
receives at his friend Milner’s hands. But 
the author proves conclusively that it was 
much better for all parties that it should be 
so, and therefore we suppose our moral 
sense had better remain asleep. 

The anonymous author of Mercer's Ga/r- 
dtu has brought to her work an unusually 
delicate touch and a singularly felicitous 
fancy. There is no very great originality in 
the framing of the story, and the characters, 
except that of the heroine, are kept studi¬ 
ously in outline, but the total effect is 
extremely good. The central figure, Grace 
Arden, is delightful throughout, from the 
time when she is found a shy and awkward 
girl, writing odd bits of verse in an old account 
book amid the wilderness-garden of Mercer’s 
Court, till her appearance (charitably de¬ 
scribed by a friend as that of a “ scornful, 
proud, pale girl in grey ”) in London, where 
her occasional presence in society contrasts 
with the grim unfurnished Bloomsbury 
house where she lives with her half-mad 
father. She is, however, neither proud nor 
scornful, and does not think of making a 
martyr of hers«lf, though everybody treats 
her rather badly except an elderly artist 
"ho becomes her well-deserved portion. The 
occasional scraps of verse are sometimes very 
clever, especially the “ Leaflets ” in which 
a certain strong-minded Miss Falconer en¬ 
deavours to propagate political economy and 
so forth to ancient tnnes. Altogether, Miss 
Grace Arden is much to be commended. It 
is true that she has a somewhat dispropor- 
tionate admiration for the late Lord Lytton, 
but then, on the other hand, she has suffi¬ 
cient independence of taste to prefer Carew 
to Tennyson, which is something for a young 
lady of sixteen. George Saixtsbury. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 

fanch-English and English-French Dictionaries, 
|P- A. Gasc. (Bell and Daldy, G. Bell and 
': m -) The title-page of these dictionaries claims 
‘ pm the credit of containing 15,000 new 
pis an d sense. Without pretending to verify 
fee statistics, such tests as we have been able to 
ply lead us to think that M. Gasc’s work has 
carefully and well done. We have com¬ 
pared a short portion of the French-English Dic- 
“' pary with Littre, and find not only that the 
--pons are judicious, but that several addi- 
? . w °rds ana meanings of words are to be found. 
j* m , we have used it to discover the meanings 
j a 8,1016 or so of marked words in a modem 
P’ an d have found only one missing, viz. db-i- 
J m sense of a counter-irritant; while, in 
0 * “ree cases, it proved more full and accu- 
.... ~aa the beet French-English dictionary with 
'f“ * e compared it. It is a sign of careful 
Pvt** 8ac h meanings as considerateness for 
■ matter-of-fact for positif, and so on, are 
e 8n. But while readily according to M. Gasc 
6 praise he deserves for having so thoroughly 
^ m or ? e d the work he has undertaken, we are 
tm/cj- *°. that he has not produced the 
ui P‘ dictionary that is most wanted. He has 
& ™«e catalogue, instead of a catalogue 
The word/owe, for example, is followed I 


by a string of no less than 150 meanings, run¬ 
ning thus, “ to make, to do, to create, to beget, to 
make out,” and so on, while even words like 
extinction or fdcheux have upwards of a score. It 
is impossible to write a good dictionary without 
remembering that the functions of a lexicographer 
and the translator are utterly different; the lexi¬ 
cographer's business is Hot to supply the translator 
with a vocabulary but (it matters not whether 
briefly or at length) to give, accurately and de¬ 
licately, the meaning of a word, and the filia¬ 
tion of its meanings if it has more than one. It 
ought to be possible to make a French dictionary 
as useful an implement of intellectual training as 
Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon. Of the Eng¬ 
lish-French part of M. Gasc’s work we have 
formed a favourable opinion; it is copious, and 
pains are taken to prevent confusion between the 
different senses of English words. The printing 
and arrangement of both parts is clear and good. 

Thiers' Campaigns of Napoleon; Jena — Water¬ 
loo, edited by E. E. Bowen, M.A. (Rivingtons.) 
The first volume of this work (Areola) has already 
been noticed in the Academy (Nov. 21, 1874), 
and we see no reason to alter the favourable 
opinion then expressed. The editor has consulted 
a great variety of authorities, and has repeatedly 
visited the battlefields. On the value of his criti¬ 
cisms on military points we cannot presume to 
offer an opinion ; but it seems to us, from the care 
with which the book is compiled, and the clear¬ 
ness with which difficult questions are put before 
the reader, that it might not only be useful in 
general education, hut might serve as a text-book 
for military students. 

Lamartine's Toussaint Louverture, edited by 
Professor Oassal, LL.D. (Longmans), is the first 
volume of the London series of French classics. 
It is a dramatised version of the strange career of 
the leader of the Haytian insurrection at the end 
of the last century. The notes are far too nume¬ 
rous, and often of a kind to save a pupil the 
trouble of thinking, or at least of referring to his 
grammar. Thus in a single page we have notes 
on sa penste est a tous, quel qu'il soit, the omission 
of pas with oser, and the use of ne in the clause 
following a comparative. No doubt a teacher 
might ask questions on all these points, but they 
are to be found in any grammar; to write notes on 
them seems to us as absurd as if the editor of a 
school edition of Virgil were to give us notes on 
Est mihi, quisquis, or vereor ne. If the study of 
French is to be of any use as a means of intellec¬ 
tual training, our French schoolbooks must be 
written so as to encourage thought, and we much 
regret that an accomplished scholar and dis¬ 
tinguished teacher like Professor Cassal has lent 
the weight of his authority to a very common, 
but very questionable, style of editing. 

Athalie, L’Avars, Le Tartufe, 8,-c., edited by 
Goinbert, and revised by F. A. Gasc and Rev. W. 
Holmes (G. Bell and Sons), are a republication of 
well-known reading-books. The notes are for the 
most part mere translations, and are unfortunately 
left, as in the original edition, at the bottom of the 
page. 

Piron’s La Mttromanie, by F. Tarver (Hachette), 
is a useful edition, inferior to M. Masson’s in mis¬ 
cellaneous learning, hut, perhaps, rather better as a 
schoolbook. Like so many of its class, it is not 
free from the fault of telling point-blank where a 
suggestion would suffice. The same remark ap¬ 
plies to Corneille's Le Cid, edited by Jules Bud 
(Hachette). It is accompanied by a useful ety¬ 
mological vocabulary of common words. 

A Class-book of French Correspondence (General), 
by H. J. V. de Candolle (Hachette), supplies a 
want often felt, as perhaps there is no kind of 
writing in which the genius of the French lan¬ 
guage is more conspicuous. The great majority 
of the letters are quite modem. 

The Graduated Course of Translation from 
French into English, by Charles Oassal ana Th. 


Kareher (Longmans), contains a good selection of 
extracts and anecdotes, and the notes are wisely 
relegated to the end of the book. But thev are 
of a kind rather to help a pupil over individual 
difficulties than to put him in the wav of observing 
and imitating for himself the characteristic difr 
ferences of English and French idiom. Though 
a useful book, it falls very far short of the standard 
of such works as Dr. Abbott’s and Mr. Potts’ 
Introductions to Latin Prose. 

German for the English. — First, Reading Book, 
by A. Sonnenscheiu and J. S. Stallybrass, third 
edition (Williams and Norgate), is intended to 
meet some of the chief difficulties encountered by 
beginners in German. In learning French one at 
once meets with a number of familiar words, but 
in German a child is apt to fancy that the words 
are as strange ns the character. Accordingly the 
hook begins with a simple exposition of the dif¬ 
ferent kinds of sounds, showing which may be 
interchanged, and illustrating the interchanges by 
numerous examples. Then follow a number of 
tables to show the force of the chief prefixes and 
suffixes, and generally how words are built up. 
Of course this is only for reference; the pupil 
begins with the reading-book properly so called. 
It consists of simple ballads like Erlkonig, 
Ritter Toggenburg, Ac., with interlinear trans¬ 
lations, and notes pointing out, either imme¬ 
diately or by reference to the tables, the kindred 
English words. Tiie poems are printed again 
further on in the book without notes, for use in 
class. The book is brightly written, with plenty 
of illustrations which ought to stimulate a teacher 
to invent more for himself. But the authors 
deserve still more credit for having, probably for 
the first time, applied thoroughly and systemati¬ 
cally from the beginning principles which, though 
never absent from the minds of sensible teachers 
of German, are often brought in only incidentally. 
Their system has the merit both of utilising as 
much as possible the knowledge of its own lan¬ 
guage a child already possesses, and of making 
the acquisition of a vocabulary a more rational 
process than it often is. It should be clearly 
understood that in this first book the grammar is 
almost untouched; whether it should be taught 
pan passu or at a later stage is a matter on which 
opinions will differ. 

Schillers Song of the Bell, by 0. Bilton, M.A. 
(Longmans), has a vocabulary and copious notes. 
The latter contain much that can he found in ordi¬ 
nary grammars, and are, apparently, intended to 
supply the place of a teacher to beginners who are 
willing to use the book, not merely as an ordinary 
readiug-book, but as a vade-mecum to German. 
The passages quoted from various poetical trans¬ 
lations show careful editing, and will he accepta¬ 
ble to all readers. It is much to be regretted that 
the book is supplemented by a somewhat incom¬ 
plete synopsis of German accidence, which can bo 
of no use except to increase its size and price. 

Schillers Prosa, with Notes and Introduction, 
by Dr. Buchheim (Sampson Low and Co., 
Hachette and Co.), contains some detached anec¬ 
dotes, an extract from the Geisterseher, scenes 
from Fiesco, and some of the most interesting 
passages from the Thirty Years War, and the 
Revolt of the Netherlands. The historical notes, 
which are necessary both to explain allusions and 
to bridge over the gaps between the extracts 
from the continuous histories, are, as in all Dr. 
Buchheim'a books, excellent; those intended to 
help the student in construing are not so much to 
our taste; they are mostly mere translations—not 
suggestions to help him to think out the meaning 
for himself. 

First German Reader, by A. L. Meissner (Samp¬ 
son Low and Co., Hachette), is well arranged, 
the first pieces being both easy and interesting. 
More than a third of the book consists of an ex¬ 
tract from Samarow'a Um Scepter und Kronen 
about the battle of Langensalza, which, rather to 
one’s surprise, does not seem at all too difficult 
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for boys who have gone through the earlior pieces. 
The selection is a capital one ; some of the notes, 
which are not very numerous, might just as well 
have been omitted. 

A Practical Compendium of the. German 
Grammar on Mnemonic Principles, by David 
Milne, M.A. (Longmans), is characterised by 
the free use of rhyming lists, like the familiar 
“jingle” of the Latin genders. It may be 
doubted whether the author has done wisely in 
applying the method, which is an excellent aid to 
one's memory in the case of nouns and adjectives, 
to the whole syntax. Happily it is for the most 
part written in prose as well. There is a good 
chapter on the expletives, dock, immer,ja, erst, 
which play so important a part in German sen¬ 
tences, and the subordinate sentence is very fairly 
treated. On the other hand, the government of 
verbs, the prepositions, and the separable and in¬ 
separable uses of the prefixes durch, um. &c., re¬ 
quire fuller and more philosophical handling. 

Idioms of the German Language, together w ith 
the Proverbs, by J. II. Lloyd, M.A., &c. (Wil¬ 
liams and Norgate.') The proverbs are the most 
valuable part of tliis book. In many cases the 
Dutch, Swedish, Danish, and Flemish equivalents 
are given, and occasionally also the Irish. The 
list of idioms is likely to be useful, but should be 
divided into two groups, distinguishing common 
ones from those that occur but seldom. The his¬ 
torical sketch of the German language which 
forms the introduction implies some reading, but 
is confused and uninstructive. It is odd, at the 
present day, to find a writer who solemnly quotes 
Leibnitz and Rask to prove a resemblance between 
German and Persian, and Voss and one Merhoff 
(died 1691) to show how much Greek and Ger¬ 
man have in common, and yet seems to have no 
idea of the existence of one great family including 
all. 

German Card, by the Rev. J. D. Collis, D.D. 
(Longmans), is an ordinary accidence printed in 
English characters and very fairly arranged, but 
incomplete in the most difficult part, the nouns. 
There are some inaccuracies, e.g., that sz is written 
rather than ss only at the end of words, that 
Germans address their servants as du, that ch 
before s is pronounced like k. Nor is Heinrichen 
the usual dative of Heinrich . 

The Rote Le.ricon, by Miss M. L. Richards 
(Triibner), consists of a vocabulary of some 2,000 
German words with their English meanings, 
printed on folding slips of card; it makes no 
attempt to assist the memory by pointing out 
cognate words in the two languages. 

A Short Sketch of the Origin and Progress of 
the Italian Language, by R. Palumbo (printed 
by Wertheimer, Lea & Go.), maintains that the 
dialects now spoken in Italy are substantially the 
same as the spoken language of the Oscans and 
other Italian tribes cognate with the Latins, 
which continued to be spoken when Latin was 
the official language. Accordingly, those who in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries formed modem 
Italian availed themselves, not of corrupt Latin, 
but of the popular language, which then, for the 
first time, became literary. Florence in fact, 
the centre of art, perfected the vulgar tongue just 
as Bologna, the centre of scientific movement, re¬ 
vived classical Latin. H. W. Eve. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The part taken by “ Parson Lot ” in the Chartist 
agitation of 1848, and the general movement in 
favour of association represented by the Trades 
Unions and Co-operative Societies, which has 
from that time onwards exercised such an enor¬ 
mous influence on the condition of the labour 
question and the working classes in England, has 
not as yet found an adequate record. This is now 
promised in the shape of a preface contributed by 
Mr. Thomas Hughes to a new edition of Alton 


Loc/ce, which will shortly be issued by Messrs. 
Macmillan. A pamphlet entitled Cheap Clothes 
and Nasty, which was written at the same period 
of Kingsley's life, and contains in fact the germ 
of the idea afterwards more fully worked out 
in Alton Locke, will be reprinted in the same 
volume. 

A writer signing himself “ Bibliophilus ” in 
the Times and more recently the Dean of Christ 
Church have taken us to task for our statement 
that Prof. Max Muller is going to undertake the 
editing of all the sacred books of the world. We 
meant of course what Prof. Max Midler meant in 
his address before the Aryan Section of the In¬ 
ternational Congress of Orientalists, in 1874 
(Academy, vol. vi. p. 329), when he announced a 
translation of the “Sacred Books of Mankind ”: not 
every sacred book, but the principal sacred books of 
all the races. As to the exact extent of the 
Sacred Books of the world, Bibliophilus should 
consult Prof. Max Muller's Lectures on the Science 
of Religion, pp. 103-116, and Chips from a Ger¬ 
man Workshop, vol. i. p. 193. In estimating the 
number of volumes of the Sacred Canon of the 
Buddhists in Tibet at 327, he has mixed up the 
100 volumes of the Kandshur with the 225 
volumes of the Tandsluir, and he seems to have 
forgotten that the Buddhist scriptures in Tibetan 
and Chinese are themselves translations. 

Fraser's Magazine for March will contain Mr. 
R. H. Horne's Personal Recollections of John 
Forster. 

Mr. Henry Kingsley has just completed his 
collection of Essays entitled Fireside Shulies. The 
subjects are, Addison, Steele, the other Spectator 
contributors, Beaumont and Fletcher, Andrew 
Marvell, Ben Jonson, Sir Philip Sidney, Chris¬ 
topher Marlowe, and others. Some of the Essays 
have appeared anonymously in dilf'erent periodicals 
during the last two years; but the larger part of 
the book is quite new. 

We learn that the Curators of the Tavlor In¬ 
stitution have invited the eminent Danish philo¬ 
logist Dr. Vilhelm Thomsen to become Ilchester 
Lecturer at Oxford this year. He has accepted 
the invitation, and will deliver a series oflectures 
on Sclavonic philology. 

We are informed that the novel entitled My 
Sister Rosalind, which Messrs. Henry S. King and 
Co. announce for early publication, is by the 
daughter of Sir Henry Taylor, whose stories en¬ 
titled Christina North and Under the Limes re¬ 
ceived such hearty approval at the hands of the 
critics on their appearance. 

Prof. Karl Ludwig Michelet, who died lately 
at Berlin, left behind him a systematic work, 
Die Ilegelsche Philosophic, in manuscript, in which 
the master's speculations are anew expounded 
in a modified form. It is a curious sign of the 
almost complete extinction of the Hegelian in¬ 
fluence in Germany, that no publisher has as vet 
been found sufficiently courageous to undertake its 
publication. 

Another volume of Bye-Gones (Oswestrv) has 
been completed, which fully sustains the character 
of its predecessor, and there is a decided improve¬ 
ment in the index, no mean appendage to a collec¬ 
tion of miscellaneous notes and queries. 

At the Oriental Congress of 1874 a committee 
was appointed, consisting of Dr. Birch, M. Chabas, 
Prof. Lepsius, and M. Naville, to draw up the out¬ 
lines of a scheme for publishing a complete critical 
edition of the Egyptian Funereal Ritual or Book 
of the Dead. M. Naville, who is now in London, 
lias accordingly been deputed to visit the various 
museums of Europe in order to examine and 
classify the different texts of the Book they may 
happen to possess. Some of these texts are as old 
as the fourth dynasty, while others belong to the 
Roman period; it may easily be imagined, 
therefore, what changes must have taken place 
both in the text of the Ritual itself and in the 


religious ideas of the Egyptians during the inter¬ 
vening 4,000 years. Three separate redactions of 
the book will be made, one belonging to the OM 
Empire, another (the Theban redaction) to the 
eighteenth and following dynasties, and a third to 
the age of Psammetichus. Of the last, a com¬ 
plete text is given in the Turin Papyrus. Hieratic 
texts will be used only for the first redaction. As 
portions of the ritual were inscribed on the coffin 
of every Egyptian, the number of variant readings 
for each redaction is naturally very great, and the 
committee hope that provincial museums, or pri¬ 
vate collectors who possess any parts of die last 
will assist the editors by sending them copies ol 
these. Documents, however short, acquire a 
greater value by being known and incorporated in 
a large work, while even the smallest fragment 
may turn ont to be of the greatest importance 
from the variant readings it contains. The wort 
will necessarily be an expensive one, but the Ber¬ 
lin Academy bears the cost of preparing materials 
for it, the British Museum has ordered photograph- 
to be taken of the largest known funereal paprri 
which go hack to the Theban dynasties, and the 
Prussian Government has made the committee a 
grant of 1,600/. An opportunity is, however, 
offered to the two rich English Universities of 
assisting the advancement of learning and science 
by contributing to a work of such high value for 
the comparative study of religion. 

We are glad to learn that Messrs. W. and R. 
Chambers are about to publish a third edition, 
revised by Dr. Robert Carrutbers, of their popular 
and attractive Cyclopaedia of English Literature. 

The Dean of Christ Church said, last Tuesday, 
in the Oxford Convocation, that he was authorised 
to state that the Government Universities Bill 
would constitute an executive commission, with 
powers to receive schemes from colleges and to 
base upon them the new University and Collegiate 
organisation. 

Messrs. Henry S. Kino and Co. will shortly 
publish a volume of essays, entitled EtUed 
Studies, by F. H. Bradley, Fellow of Merton Col¬ 
lege, Oxford. 

We understand that Mr. Edwin Wallace, Fal¬ 
low of Worcester College, Oxford, is the author 
of the article on the “ Philosophy of Pessimism, 
in the current number of the Westminster Heart. 


At the anniversary meeting of the Geologist 
Society, held on Friday the 18th inat., the Wol¬ 
laston medal was presented to Professor Huxley 
for his distinguished services to palaeontology 
Professor Huxley presided over the Society from 
1868 to 1870, and had acted for many years pre¬ 
viously as one of the honorary secretaries. « 
was as secretary in 1862 that he delivered his 
famous address on Homotaxis. The Murchison 
medal has been awarded to Mr. A. R- Selwyn- 
director of the Geological Survey of Canada an 
formerly director of the Victorian Survey. * 
Lyell medal and fund have been given to 1 r°" 
fessor Morris for his long-continued service 0 
geology and palaeontology. The balance or a 
Wollaston fund goes this year to T r0,e5S f 
Segtienza, of Messina; and the proceeds oi 
Murchison fund to Mr. Croll, the well-wo 
author of Climate and Time. Mr. John E'mW 
succeeded in the presidency by Professor DuhcMj 
of King's College, London. 

A Russian paper announces that a suCCes '!“ 
speculator in Ural gold, Cybulski by na ™ e ' _ 
presented the sum of 100,000 roubles to the 
of Tomsk, in Asiatic Russia, to be used in w 
ing a Siberian University. 

The Ri vista Europea contains a. drains bv/'V n L 
de Gubernatis, on the unpromising snRI t 
Romulus Augustulus, who is representto^ 
man with a poetic mind, capable of lofty “7 
but without any moral power to set lus ■ “a ^ 
in action. The same journal con toms 
article by Signor Oesare Lombroso, 
ed il crimine.” It is a chapter from 8 w 
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lo Ik publish#!, entitled Uomo Delinguente. The 
absent chapter points out the morbid and im¬ 
moral aids of the life of many great artists as 
contrasted with men of science, and illustrates 
me prevalence in popular poetry of a non-moral 
Mention of crime. The work itself promises, 
fan this specimen, to be more sympathetic and 
;* wooden than most hooks concerned with 
social science. 


Tie French Academy has just lost one of its 
Embers, Count Louis de OamiS. He was born 
it yuimper in 1804, and preserved all through 
u/ t the religions though not the political views 
which are traditional in Brittany. He began life 
as a diplomatist under Charles X., but rallied to 
tic government of Louis Philippe, defended the 
religious associations against M. Thiers, and sup¬ 
ported freedom of education from the clerical 
point of view. He entered the Chamber in 1839 
as an opponent of M. Guizot and ally of M. de 
Lamartine, but afterwards became a warm partisan 
sad intimate personal friend of Guizot. In 1848 
be retired from public life. As a thinker he is an 
echo of Guizot; he has the same doctrinaire 
ideas, the same lofty and frigid style, in which 
heaviness is allied to a certain majestic gravity, 
sad the religious tone of which is somewhat 
ratal and conventional. He is inferior to 
M. Guizot as the imitator to his model. His 
works are, however, of some merit; he was a 
valued contributor to the Correspondant and the 
Knit deg Ikux Monties ; and when he was elected 
» the Academy, in 1858, the public considered 
him to have fairly earned that distinction by 
hi; refinement of thought and the correctness and 
sonditT of his works. Ilis Etudes sur leg fonda- 
'wiithnitefranqaise,hmhook on Le Gouveme- 
nirat repremitatif en France et en Anyleterre, his 
brant mu la femur, ensure him an honourable 
ihee among the political historians of our time. 

MeoBs. Dentu have just published a new 
wane by M. Tissot, Nouveau Voyage aux Pat/s 
** Mlunig, which describes the centre and 
r 0 ™ rfQtmiany, as the preceding volume (which 
tenor inched its twentieth edition) described 
/•Lrti, M. Tissot is anything but an impartial 
*mr, and his pictures are scarcely better than 
''Orator®; but he cannot be denied the possession 
’ Wlt . talent to see and sketch the less 
1 *chve sides of the German character. 


Coprfe frag recently read in public at 
.*** , ^ ra § laen f 8 of a live-act drama in verse, 
1‘mutier. The scene is laid in the 
century, at the time of the massacre of 
'0 Bartholomew, and the piece turns on the 
iiai!| US ^ ou ^ es th 0 Reformation. This 
iiH t' S8a, d.t°.contain some beautiful passages, 
raiio n progress on the part of its 

iui J i.• Co PPfe has been made Chevalier de 
•j»i- , • neur ’ an< f * 8 first of the younger 

' M reWlve mar k °f official recognition. 

sadoz' ' 8 a ^° u t t° publish, with Messrs, 

of T„ .riachbacher, a complete translation 
ato French verse. 

fefc’bi -°^ on the proposition of Signor 
vd’W n.* I ? Ster °f Public Instruction, has ap- 
as-ji, *™'wsor Max Muller a Knight Com- 
^ er of the Crown of Italy. 

^miuenS 51, ^ Wlf80LL i MJ?., has written a 
writer _ 1 T a 1 tor y preface to a story by a promising 
Measn’, jj^ he published immediately by 
.1 V 0I ,, ra~r a ®d Stoughton, under the title of 
fybmthie '' TOm ^‘ e • or Wreck of the 

T J r P 1C0 ~Russian Review ” is about to 
revue f*" ^ he styled Le Specta- 
et Jf anc f’ nuee 1 Politique, litU-ratre, artis- 
Nfia^j'ra'ujMere. The first number will be 

March. 

srarij,,, „ „ ttfta Stassofp has lately been de- 
sLz of lectures before the Architec- 
f °f St. Petersburg on “The Capitals 


of Europe,’’ and they are about to be published in 
the Vyestnik Erropui. His remarks on London, 
which he revisited the year before last, are likely 
to prove specially interesting. 

Thebe is good news for the admirers of M. 
Tourgueneff, and their name is legion. He has 
for some time been engaged in completing a novel 
of considerable length, and its publication in the 
Vyestnik Evropui will commence during the 
present year. He has lately contributed to that 
excellent review a short tale called “ Chasui, or 
the Watch,” which is written as few but he can 
write. The plot is simple. A lad has a watch 
given to him by a godfather whom he despises and 
dislikes, and he makes several attempts to get rid 
of it, at one time giving it away, and at another 
burying it. But it always turns up again. 
Finally, a companion, to whom he looks up as to 
a superior being, David by name, flings it into the 
Volga, hut in his hurry all hut drowns himself at 
the same time. This accident brings about the 
climax of the story, so far as its heroine is con¬ 
cerned, in whose portrait the author has given us 
one of those exquisite studies from life in which 
he is surpassed by no other artist. 

A MS. of the Epistles (I. and II.) of Clement 
of Home has been discovered in the library of the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, containing missing 
portions of both Epistles. It has been edited with 
elaborate notes and prolegomena (in Greek) by 
the Metropolitan of Serrhae. We hope shortly to 
publish a review of the work from the pen of the 
Rev. Dr. Russell, President of Maynooth College. 

An early number of the St. James's Magazine 
will contain an article by Mr. Adolphus Rosen¬ 
berg, entitled the “ Jews of the Present Day,” 
giving an account of the religious and social po¬ 
sition of Israelites. 

Colonel Cunningham's death having deprived 
the New Skakspere Society of his promised paper 
on “ Ben Jenson,” for their meeting of March 10 
next, the founder and director of the Society, 
Mr. Furnivall, will, for his late friend's, substitute 
a paper of his own, “ On the Links between 
Shakspere’s early Plays: and the backward and 
forward reach of his late Secoud-l’eriod Come¬ 
dies.” 

A noteworthy sign of the times is the esta¬ 
blishment of Catholic scientific societies. A 
Catholic “ Victoria Institute ” lias recently been 
founded at Brussels, with 453 members; and 
Polybiblion also announces that a similar society 
has just been founded at Rome with the promising 
title of the “ Academy of St. Thomas Aquinas,” 
which appeals to “ philosophers, theologians, and 
physicians.” No historians, apparently, need apply. 
It seems to be “ under distinguished patronage,” 
and already reckons among its members eight 
cardinals, twenty archbishops and bishops, and 
240 “ professors, doctors, theologians, and philo¬ 
sophers.” Both the Academy of Ht. Thomas 
Aquinas and the Scientific Society of Brussels are 
to publish periodical reviews. 

Mbs. Oliphant commences a series of papers 
on “ Windsor Castle ; and the History and Lives 
of successive Royal Generations,” in the St. 
Nicholas Magazine for March. 

Prop. Wattenbach, of Berlin, has just issued 
the first part of his “Schrifttafeln zur Geschichte 
der Griechiscken Schrift,” being a series of twenty 
photolithographic plates of early and mediaeval 
Greek writing, taken from scarce facsimiles and 
original MSS., and accompanied with letterpress. 
The work is specially intended to assist students 
in mastering the difficulties of reading Greek 
MSS., by placing before them an abundance of 
well-selected material upon which to work. 
Should Prof. Wattenbach succeed in obtaining a 
fair number of subscribers he will continue the 
series. The plates are very finely executed, and 
are well worth tho moderate sum of eight shil¬ 
lings, at which the subscription is fixed. The 
publisher is Weidmaun, of Berlin. 


We have received A kim-Foo; The Hist ore/of 
a Failure, by Major W. F. Butler, third edition 
(Sampson Low and Co.); The Life and Times of 
John Wesley, by the Rev. L. Tyerman, Vol. 1., 
third edition (Hodder and Stoughton); The 
Lancing Wave, by J. H. H. de Burgh, second 
edition (Victoria Press); Conservative Truths, 
from one of their Party , by the Rev. Peter Elwin 
(Harrisons) ; The Ferret Kcejiers Manual, by 
Cyril (Simpkin, Marshall and Co.). 


OBITUARY. 

Bristow, Edrauml, at Eton, February 12, aged ninety. [Land- 
sea pe-painter.] 

Coleridge, Bir John Taylor, at Ottery St. Mary, Febmary 11, 
aged eiglity-flvc. [Author of a Memoir of the Her. John 
JO hie, AI.A. (1HG9); and sometime editor of the Quarterly 
Hevicur. lie also published an edition of Blackstoue, with 
notes (182">).] 

Caiink, le comte tie, at Paris, February 11, aged seventy-one. 
[Member of the Freneh Academy; author of V ues sur 
Vhistoire contetnporaine du goucentemenl repre<entatif m 
France et en A n older re ; Etudes sur Us fondaUurs de 
VuniU franeaise ; L’n JJrame sous la Terreur, t(v.] 

Laurentik, Pierre SO bast ion, at Paris, January imaged eighty- 
two. [Author of Etudes l Ultra ires et morales sur b s hUtoriens 
loti ns; lie la justice an di.r-neuciimc ftiiscle; J/istdire dr.< dues 
d' Orleans; l list a ire de France jnir tpogucs ; 11 Utoire dc l'em¬ 
pire remain. Home , «£'t\] 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

At the request of the authorities at South Ken¬ 
sington, Mr. Clements Markham is forming a col¬ 
lection of maps and charts illustrative of the pro¬ 
gress of Arctic discovery from the earliest times, 
to he exhibited in the galleries of the loan museum. 
Arranged in chronological order, these will doubt¬ 
less prove highly interesting at the present time. 
The Geographical Society is contributing largely 
from its stores of maps. In the proface to a 
fourth edition of his Threshold of the Unknown 
liegion, just issued, Mr. Markham strongly advo¬ 
cates the despatch of a vessel to communicate 
with the Arctic exploring ships during this year. 
Not only is it quite possible that the vessels may 
drift so far apart during summer that communica¬ 
tion between them maybe prevented, a fact which 
should be made known to Government in the 
following autumn; but in the midst of the great 
hazards of the Arctic seas one or both ships may 
be destroyed by the ice, and in that event the 
presence of a vessel in the entrance of Smith 
Sound in 1870 is most important. 

Letters from Mr. E. D. Young, the practical 
leader of the Livingstonia mission now established 
on Cape Maclear in Lake Nyassa, give news of the 
successful founding of the station and of the 
launching of the first steam-vessel on any African 
lake. Mr. Young intends to circumnavigate the 
Nyassa, and complete our knowledge of the 
eastern and northern shores beyond the farthest 
point reached by Livingstone in his boat voyage 
of 1801. 


Most interesting letters from Signor L. M. 
d’Albertis, one of the two Italian naturalists who 
have for some years past been exploring and col¬ 
lecting in the coasts of New Guinea, received by 
Dr. George Bennett, have been printed in the 
Sydney Morning Herald of December 21. Making 
his headquarters at Somerset in the north of 
Queensland, d’Albertis has spent the latter part of 
last year in the neighbourhood of Yule Island 
and the adjoining coasts, and has succeeded in 
making very extensive collections in every branch 
of natural history. The ornithological collection, 
though not so important and rare as that obtained 
formerly at Mount Arfak (in the western penin¬ 
sula of New Guinea), includes the king bird of 
paradise ( Cicinnurus regius), and the Marquis of 
Raggi’s red bird of paradise ( Par ml isia Itagian a), 
discovered by d’Albertis at Orangerie Bay, 
in Eastern New Guinea, in 1873. Of reptiles, 
fishes, and beetles, d’Albertis has made an 
enormous collection, and finds that the insects 
as well as the reptiles and birds have great affinity 
with those of Australia. From a geographical 
point of view d’Albertis owns that his last journey 
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is not so interesting, since he did not succeed in 
penetrating to any considerable distance into the 
interior; but geographical exploration was not the 
object of his journey, and it would he impossible 
to make extended researches in the interior with 
a large party or with other than the very lightest 
equipment. A large party would excite the sus¬ 
picions of the natives, and could not use their 
forest paths; another difficulty would also be 
added—-that of carrying provisions for the journey, 
for travellers must not depend upon finding Cap¬ 
tain Lawson's buffaloes, deer, and wild goats, and 
would probably die of starvation if they did not 
take sufficient provision. D’Albertis is of opinion 
that till horses can be employed as auxiliary to 
the explorer, the interior of New Guinea will 
remain a mystery to us. The discovery of Baxter 
river he thinks important, but it cannot be 
called the key to the interior, the farthest 
point reached by it having been only forty miles 
in a direct line from the coast. He agrees with 
Moresby and Wyatt Gill in describing the in¬ 
habitants of Eastern New Guinea as of materially 
different race from that of the true Papuans, who 
are found in the far west of the island. The 
people of Yule Island, and of the coasts east and 
west of it, resemble those of the Polynesian region 
in many respects, and d’Albertis believes that they 
have invaded the country in an epoch more or less 
distant. The indigenous Papuans, physically and 
morally inferior to the invaders, have been driven 
from the coast where the laud is comparatively 
healthy and fertile, and have permitted the in¬ 
truders to establish themselves and multiply. The 
inhabitants of the interior are darker in colour, the 
hair is more frizzed, and there is a difference in 
the form of the face, the prognathous appearance 
being more common than ou the coast; a change 
of dialect also proceeds towards the interior, 
showing that an intermixture has taken place. 
From this portion of the southern interior seen 
by d’Albertis, he concludes that the land is 
very suitable for colonisation, being well watered, 
with abundance of grass suitable for agriculture 
or cattle-rearing; and having a good climate with¬ 
out excessive heat. But he holds the opinion that 
a Government that would annex New Guinea must 
follow the Dutch policy rather than the English 
one—to raise the natives to the position of a civi¬ 
lised race, not to substitute colonists for them. 
Intelligent, industrious, and persevering as he has 
found them, d'Albertis believes that the natives of 
this part of the great island might in a short time 
become an important people, with whom it would 
be advantageous to cement a friendship. The 
Kussian traveller and naturalist, Miclueho Maclay, 
remained for a few days at Yule Island in the 
latter part of 1875. 

The leaders of the detached bodies of troop 
which are so rapidly extending Egyptian power in 
the Nile basin and the Eastern Somali promon¬ 
tory of Africa continue to render great services to 
geography. Since its recent establishment the 
bureau of the Egyptian general staff has from 
time to time issued the most valuable route maps, 
made during the various expeditions through 
almost unknown country; one of these which has 
just reached the Geographical Society is a sketch 
survey of the country between El Dabbeh on the 
Upper Nile, and El Obeid, the capital of Kordofan, 
reconnoitred by the expedition under Colonel Col¬ 
ston Bey in March, April, and May of 1875. 
According to the latest intelligence, the Egyptian 
Abyssinian expedition has probably reached Gon- 
dar, and in the East the troops under Colonel Nadi 
Bey reached Harar on January 16. Harar, the “ for¬ 
bidden city ” of the Somali, the ancient capital of 
the Hadiyah empire, was first explored by Captain 
Burton, disguised as an Arab merchant, in his adven¬ 
turous journey of 1855, and has never since been 
visited by any European. Several caravan routes 
lead from Harar to Berbers, on the coast of the 
Gulf of Aden, the only safe and roomy harbour of 
the north coast of the Somali country, midway 
between Zeila and Ras Hafun, which forms the 


present limit of the new Egyptian Government of 
the Red Sea. Berbers fell’into Egyptian hands 
in 1873; it is only peopled during the great 
market which is held during the dry season; as 
soon as the rains begin the floating population of 
60,000 melts away, the native traders retreating 
inland with their camels, the merchants of Yemen 
and Aden recrossing the gulf. Hitherto the 
Egyptian garrison has been left solitary for four 
mouths of the year; but the Government is now 
building houses for the traders,and is endeavouring 
to form a settled population at Berbers. 

Pbof. Nordenskjold is writing some letters on 
his remarkable voyage to the coasts of Northern 
Siberia in the Aftonblaclet, published in Stockholm. 
But these are merely the notes of a tourist, and 
it is probable that he will soon publish a more 
important work, which will besides contain the 
observations of his companion Lundstrom, a 
botanist of great distinction. 


Exhibition at Vienna were the means of attract¬ 
ing- the notice of the German Government to his 
great merits as an observer, and in consequence of 
representations made from Berlin to the Austrian 
authorities, leave of absence was obtained for him 
in order that he might accompany Major von 
Homever and Dr. Pogge in their projected explora¬ 
tion of the Congo-lands on behalf of the German 
African Society. In consequence of the inability 
of the Germans to maintain a station at Chinehoxo, 
the expedition could not be carried out in con¬ 
formity with the original plan. Lieutenaut Lui 
availed himself, however, of the opportunity pre¬ 
sented to him of advancing into the interior of 
Africa, and it is understood that he will speedily 
publish the results of his exploration, in the couri 
of which he made a very extensive number of 
scientific observations, bearing specially upon tie 
determinations of latitudes and altitudes. 


Three German scientific travellers, Dr. Brehm 
(the celebrated naturalist), Dr. Finsch, and 
Count Waldburg Zeil, are expected to arrive 
shortly at St. Petersburg. These gentlemen pro¬ 
pose exploring the country of the Ob and 
Venissei. 

Colonel Sosnoffsky has returned from his 
successful expedition across the continent of 
Asia. He took a more meridional route than 
that of Mr. Ney Elias. The map of Inner Asia 
in the first number of the Mittheilnngen , in which 
Dr. Petermann has given Sosnoflskv’s route, is 
incorrect. The route here laid down is that 
originally planned before the departure of the ex¬ 
pedition, and by no means agrees with the one 
actually taken. No important scientific results 
are expected from Sosnoffsky’s journey, which is 
said to have cost a large sum. 

Russian geographers are just now elaborating 
a scheme for the establishment of a meteorological 
station in the extreme north of Siberia, viz., on 
one of the islands of New Siberia, in accordance 
with the eminently practical suggestion of the 
Arctic voyager Wevprecht. 

From information recently collected on the spot 
by Sosnoffsky, it appears that the Kirghizes have 
moved much further to the eastward, and are now 
encamped on the banks of the Kran, the Kemerchik, 
and the Kurtu, near the headwaters of the Black 
Irtish. In the middle of the last century, as we 
gather from a notice of a MS. work by Capt. An- 
dreyeff, written in 1785 and communicated to the 
Russian Geographical Society on January 29,1875, 
the easternmost of the Kirghiz tribes nomadised on 
the Char-Gurban,a river Mowing into the Irtish a 
few miles only above Semipalatinsk. In those 
days none of their tribes occupied the Zaisan 
plain, which was then held by Kalmucks, who 
stationed pickets on the site now occupied by the 
Russian town of Kok-pektinsk, and along the 
Ayaguz river, to prevent Kirghiz raids into 
Dzungaria. But as the Russian authority became 
firmly established on the Irtish river, the 
Kirghizes multiplied and became more settled, 
while the Kalmucks retired as the Russians ad¬ 
vanced, and their vacated lands fell into the 
possession of the Kirghizes. We gather from 
Capt. AndreyetFs memoir some interesting 
particulars as' to the time when the several 
Kirghiz communes, of which he enumerates sixty, 
submitted to Russia, of the measures taken by the 
Russian Government to conciliate their elders or 
chieftains, of their distant predatory expeditions 
into the neighbouring countries, and of their 
barantas or wars between rival clans or tribes, 
which kept the steppe country in constant com 
motion. 

The African traveller, Lieutenant Lux, of the 
Austrian Artillery, has returned to his quarters at 
Innsbruck after a year’s absence in Equatorial 
Africa. The series of reports and the geographical 
observations which Lieutenant Lux laid before the 
Committee of the Geographical Department of the 


FOREIGN REVIEWS OF ENGLISH BOOKS. 


The Editor will be greatly obliged if the Publisher! 
of foreign Journals will send him copies of thm 
nutnbers ichich contain Reviews of English Book. 


Bleek, W. H. I. A Brief Account of Bushman Folk-Lore. 

(Trllbner.) Rirista Europea, February. 

Child hi is, R. C. A Dictionary of the Pdli Language. (Triiih 
nor.) Rerue Critique, Jan. 20. 

Daicxvix, C. Insectivorous Plants. (Murray.) Nation , Jin.<, 
13. 

Gkkkn, J. It. A Short History of the English People. (Mac- 
mi linn.) Literarisches Centra I blatt, Jan. 29. 

Hake. T. G. New Symbols. (Chatto and Windus.) Rituti 
Europea, February. 

Sayce, A. H. An Elementary Grammar of the Aayiisa 
Language. (Bagster.) By Eb. Schrader. Jeiuur Lun- 
turzeitung, February 12. 

Wright. T. The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon. Turd 
edition. (TrUbner.) Revue Critique, Jan. 8. 


SAMUEL PEPY8 AND HIS POOR RELATIONS. 

At the meeting of the Manchester Literary Club 
on Tuesday last, Mr. J. E. Bailey, F.SA, «M- 
bited some inedited letters of Samuel Pepys 
which he had deciphered from tracings of ike 
original shorthand drafts in the Bodleian. Ike 
transcripts had been revised by the Rev. Mysore 
Bright, the editor of the new edition of Pepw 
diary. The letters were addressed to Mrs- st ; 
Michel, the diarist's sister-in-law. During the 
absence of her husband, whose career was on •? « 
considerable vicissitude, the charge of providing 
for her maintenance devolved upon Pepys, whoa 
careful disposition and strict business habits did 
not lead him to sympathise with the more carejes* 
firing of -the St. Michels. For his brotker-in-la* 
he had obtained various posts connected with the 
navy. To his sister-in-law he writes thus 

“ Saterd., Oct. 1.1®. 

“ Sister, 

“ Your desiring to know what you are to trust it a 
the reason of my writing to you again. I have» 
termined to restrict any further rate [or writ(iwl) 
at least until my brother your husband comes, vh» 

I hourly expect, and therefore doubt not his i-inf 
here long before the ten weeks are out. At but th* 
you have to trust to from me and Mr. H [eW'r]» 
what I told you in my last, namely, after the rate o 
20*. per week and no more, this being as much as 
and my wife had for several years to spend; ana J* 
lived bo as never to be ashamed of our manner o 
living, though we had house-rent and tax to p». 
which you have not; and this in London, too, ami p 
for from ruin [or free run, i.e. safe] upon that scot* 
the truth and assurity [?] of which do appeal." 
the daily paid account she kept of every issuini 
of her family expenses even to a bunch of cans 
and a hall of whiteing, which I have under hi 
own hand to show yon at this day. Therefore do as 
expect that any profession of frugality can be » 
satisfaction to me, but what appears in an account 
Not but that I could wish with all my heart that m; 
brother’s condition and yours would afford yo» 
larger allowance. But where every farthing of t™* 
he and you spend is to be taken up upon credit, »• 
is without any certainty of prospect when J® 


will be in a condition to repay it, and you 
side all this) a numerous stock of children 

not to think any **«• 


provide for, you ought 
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rf sparing too mnch to bo exercised ; at least, that is 
bt opinion, and that will not let me be guilty of 
estranging you into [or in too] unnecessary profuse- 
uss by lending you beforehand more than what I 
think sufficient for you, and that I take 20s. a week 
(as I haTO aid) prudently [?] to bo, and more than 
tIH be reasonable of yon to expect from me also, 
an!® you can bringyourself to receive it with greater 
instance of acknowledgment than you yet do ; espe- 
cfiv after saying that you went into the country only to 
sffviMr. H[ewer], to whom your whole family owes 
is baring a bit of bread to oat at this time and for 
several years backward, and whose whole ayme for 
trailing with me to send you down to my house 
iris to preserve you as much as he could from being 
■3'bne by the chargeablcness of your living here, 
jtd particularly under so great a house rent. Which 
lint you may be the better convinced of, if you 
dj indeed find as little benefit in tho charge of living 
by bring where you are, but if all things are as dear, 
and many dearer than they are at London, you shall 
te at liberty to return to town and have tho same 
allowance of 20s. a week for your income, here or 
wbfre else you please, till your husband be hero to 
provide otherwise for you. And this I am quite will- 
ip" to offer you because I will by no means have you 
stay an hour longer where you are than you not only 
ale as a kindness from me, but do really find and by 
jiai accounts shall convince mo that you can live 
thaper there than here. Therefore I do with all 
tineas desire you seriously to think of it as being 
die utmost you have to trust to, and rather more than 
las unless it shall please God to give both my brother 
std you more thoughtfulness of your and your 
family's condition than, to my great trouble, I fear 
yea hare ever hitherto had. “ Adieu. 

“If the workmen come again pray direct them to 
II:. Loke, to whom I -will write about them this or 
tiie neit post, in order to his looking over their work 
ani paying them; for I do not love to have any 
u ms of my own, and do depend upon your not 
luting me hear again of any of yours.” 

This letter, the most characteristic of those ex¬ 
hibited, shows the systematic manner in which 
Lots regulated the affairs of daily life. It may 
he hoped that some day the account books, show¬ 
ing how t genteel couple lived in London two 
centuries ago on a pound a week, will yet turn up. 


PAMS LETTER. 

Paris : January 29,1876. 

France is just now completely swallowed up in 
politics; senatorial elections, legislative elections, 
andidates’ proclamations, reports of electoral meet¬ 
ing. It is enough to make publishers very loth 
to bring out anything important. They are wait- 
m till March or April, when France will know 
"hether she is Bonapartist or Republican, and the 
'op of the trees begin to look green. I have there- 
f-’te little new to report. M. Germer Bailliere, 
however, has published two new reviews, called 
respectively the Revue Historique and the Revue 
himphique. Of the first it would ill become me 
to speak ; it concerns me too closely for me to be 
this either to praise or criticise it; hut I wish par¬ 
ticularly to draw your attention to the Revue Philo- 
nphujue, which numbers several of the most distin- 
foished English philosophers among its contribu¬ 
te, The first number contains a paper by Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, “ Esquisse d’une psycnologie com- 
tsfte de rhomme,” in which he lays before us 
certain physiological and ethnological researches 
' t hich are to determine the psychological changes 
produced by age, sex, climate, and race. M. Taine 
contributes some curious notes on the acquisition 
of language by children and primitive peoples, 
confirming, by observations made on his own 
child, Mr. Max Muller’s theories, as stated in his 
Lctures, on Mr. Darwin’s philosophy of language, 
•'tesars. Bain, Lewes, and Wundt are among the 
fn!f cont ^ utors to the review, and M. Th. 
hihot, well known by his works on Heredity and 
Lnsrliah Psychology, is the editor. It is con¬ 
tacted in the spirit of the contemporary English 
school, that is to say, it advocates generally the 
Bpsnmantal method; but it is open to every 


doctrine, and the first number contains, besides 
Messrs. Taine’s and Spencer's articles, an in¬ 
teresting chapter of M. Janet’s future work on 
final causes. 

It is interesting to verify the progress made in 
France in the last few years in the field of 
erudition and serious study. Striking proof of 
this progress is to be seen in the appearance of the 
above reviews, the success of M. Gaidoz’ Revue. 
Celtique, of the Revue Critique, of the Romania 
edited by MM. Paris and Meyer, and exclusively 
given up to the study of the Romance languages. 
As yet classical antiquity has no special organ of 
its own, for the Revue. Archiologique deals also with 
the Middle Ages and allows a very small space to 
philology. We feel safe in predicting that before 
long the want will be supplied by some kind of 
periodical publication specially devoted to an¬ 
tiquity, in the science of whicli great advance has 
also of late been made. We become aware of it 
when we compare the work of the students of the 
Ecole d’Athenes in the course of the last few years 
with that produced by them in the first years 
of its existence, which dates from 1846. M. 
Perrot’s discoveries in Asia Minor, his studies on 
the public law and the orators of Athens, to which 
he has lately added a volume of Melanges Archio- 
logiqnes (l)idier), are known considerably beyond 
the circle of the learned. M. Heuzev's archaeologi¬ 
cal mission in Macedonia, the Inst part of which has 
just come out, is productive of important results 
for archaeology and history. M. Albert Dumont, 
who has just been made director of the Ecole 
d’Athenes, having left it but a few years ago, has 
already published a considerable number of very 
important works: two volumes of Melanges Ar- 
cheologiqnes, an Essai sur la Chronologie des 
Archontes Atheniens, a volume on Inscriptions 
ceramiques de. la Or'ece, a volume of Inscriptions 
dphebiques. He is a spirited, refined writer as well 
as a thorough scholar ; ha is one of the contribu¬ 
tors to the Revue des Deux Monies, and has 
written some charming recollections of travels, 
called L 1 Adriatique et le Balkan (Didier). Then 
there is M. Foucart, who dug out a portion of the 
temple at Delphi and has written two volumes on 
the fruits of his labours, one of inscriptions pub¬ 
lished in combination with M. Wescher. He is, 
besides, the author of a remarkable work on Les 
Associations religienses chez les Grecs. Since his re¬ 
turn from the East he has been engaged in carrying 
on the publication of M. Le Bas’ Voyage Archtolo- 
gique, begun by M. Waddington for Asia Minor,and 
in bringing out the complete text of a Christian 
apologist of the third century— MakariosMagnes — 
discovered by M. Blondel, whose antiquarian studies 
were abruptly put an end to by a premature death. 
More recently still, some very successful excava¬ 
tions were made at Miletus by M. Rayet at M. 
de Rothschild’s expense. The fragments he found 
of some colossal pillars are to be seen at the 
Louvre, and besides a Memoirs sur File de Kos, 
he is going to publish two volumes on Milet et le 
Golfe Latmiaque (Baudry). At the same time 
M. Lehegue was discovering the curious remains 
of an ancient sanctuary of Apollo at Delos, 
situated in a ravine of Mt. Cynthus, and of an 
earlier date than the famous building on the sea- 
coast. This young archaeologist has just written 
an Histoire de DHos. 

Government and private enterprise have rivalled 
each other in their efforts to promote the study of 
antiquity. The Socfete pour 1’Encouragement 
des Etudes Grecques, founded in 1866, has grown 
and flourished more and more year by year, and 
the numerous prizes it has at its disposal have 
been an immense help to rising young scholars. 

Government has founded a professorship of 
Greek archaeology for M. Foucart at the College 
de France, and his lectures are being successfully 
carried on. Another is to be founded at the 
Sorbonne, which scholars have unanimously de¬ 
cided is to he offered to M. Perrot. Lastly, a 
new school has been established in Rome. It 
was founded by M. J. Simon, out of trifling 


means, to serve as a temporary place of accom¬ 
modation for students on their way to Athens. 
Thanks to the intelligent energy of M. Dumont, 
its first director, it speedily became a companion 
school to the Ecole d'Athenes, independent of it, 
and likely soon to become the more important of 
the two. At present it is located in the beautiful 
Farnese palace, and the director is M. A. Geffrov, 
professor at the Sorbonne. Besides the pupils of 
the Ecole d’Athenes, who are always to spend 
their first year in Rome for the future, the new 
school will have six pupils of its own, engaged in 
the study either of Roman antiquity or of the 
Middle Ages. Thus, last year, while M. Ilomolle 
was writing his Essai sur I Histoire, les Institu¬ 
tions et la topographic cT Ostie, M. Cfedat was 
studying the manuscripts of Bertrand de. Born, 
M. Miintz was making some very curious enqui¬ 
ries into tHistoire de la Mosaique, M. Duchesne 
and M. Ravet were finding numbers of inscriptions 
and valuable manuscripts both in Macedonia and 
at Mount Athos. These brief notes are sufficient 
to give some idea of the new start antiquarian 
study has taken of late years, and the decided 
steps it has made. 

Before taking leave of the university world, we 
must not forget to allude to the thesis M. Gazier 
has just presented to the Faculty of Letters on 
Les demteres Annies du Cardinal de Retz, from 
1656 to 1670 (Thorin). M. Gazier is a young 
professor, who is singular as having remained 
a Jansenist in the nineteenth century, and 
he has constituted himself the titular defender 
of those heretics who are so detested now 
by the ultramontanes. He is a great library- 
hunter, and has ferreted out some curious 
documents relating to Fenelon, Massillon, &c., 
and finally to Retz, on whose history, thanks to 
the unpublished memoirs of Canon Godefroi Her- 
mant and Mathieu Feydeau, he sheds quite a new 
light. The most interesting part of the work is 
the first, containing the account of the struggle 
Retz had with Mazarin between 1655 and 1661. 
In the last part, from 1675 to 1679, he certainly 
succeeds in proving that Retz died a natural 
death, and neither committed suicide nor was 
assassinated, but fails to show that Retz became 
a true Christian and really wished to destroy his 
memoirs, which, according to M. Gazier, were 
only saved by means of an act of disobedience 
to his orders. On the whole, like all those who 
belong to a small sect, M. Gazier puts a rather 
credulous trust lin all that tends to the honour 
of his party. The Jansenists prided themselves 
very much on the conversion of Retz, which 
accounts for their believing it to have been sincere. 
Similarly he attacks Mazarin with a warmth 
and violence which at this distance of time 
amaze us. 

The work of M. Simeon Luce, VHistoire de Ber¬ 
trand Du Guesclin, et de son Epoque (Hachette), 
announced a month ago and just out, is, on the 
contrary, a work of science, unimpassioned and 
impartial throughout. The first volume treats of 
Bertrand’s youth, from 1320 to 1364, and takes us 
to the battle of Oocherel. It is narrative history, 
and reads most charmingly,written as it is in a style 
which, though sober, is full of life and colour; at the 
same time it is furnished with copious notes and 
appendices in support of each fact that is adduced. 
Moreover, the author makes us acquainted with 
the surroundings in which his hero lived and 
fought, and the chapters relating to private life 
in the fourteenth century, to the Grand Com¬ 
panies, and to military life, are among the most 
curious in the hook. The author’s thorough ac¬ 
quaintance with the MS. documents of the 
Archives gives to every line of his book the fresh¬ 
ness and charm of unpublished matter. 

Two other works still remain to be noticed 
which came out at the end of last year, and are 
both interesting on different grounds. One, moat 
instructive though slight in form, called La Chime 
familiire et galante, by M. Arene (Oharpentier), 
is a collection of anecdotes, novelettes, verses, and 
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Chinese plays, giving us an insight into the 
domestic life of the subjects of the Celestial 
Empire, and showing them to be stirred by the 
same feelings and passions as we are, in spite of 
the differences of manners and customs. The 
plots of their novels and plays are childish, but 
the sentiment, as also in their poetry, is often 
simple and touching, and accompanied at times 
by quick comic humour. The other work, also 
published bv Charpentier, is a philosophical work 
on social and political questions, entitled les Classes 
Dirigeantes, by M. Bigot; M. Bigot being a young 

P rofessor whom the events of 1870-71 drove to 
ave recourse to journalism. This is not a satire 
on the bourgeoisie, the magistracy, the press, or 
women, but a somewhat severe picture inspired 
by a noble desire to see the well-to-do and culti¬ 
vated classes play their rule diriyeant in French 
society better than they have hitherto done. 
There is psychological penetration, wit, elo¬ 
quence even, and above all a depth of feeling, and 
a noblemindedness in this book which make us 
love the author. He is not a satirist, but a teacher 
of morals who is free from pedantry. 

The firm of Charpentier started some very hap¬ 
pily conceived series of publications some time 
ago. One of the series takes in all the contempo¬ 
rary literatures of the different countries of 
Europe. The numbers already published are as 
follows :—Histoire de la Littcrature Anglaise (of 
the present time), by M. Odysse Barrot; Histoire 
de la Littcrature Italienne, by M. Iloux ; Histoire 
de la Litterature Jtusse, by M. Courriere ; and 
Histoire de la Littcrature Espagnole, by M. 
Hubbard. The most striking are the two last. 

Another series consists of collections of tales. 
M. Charles Louandre has already published 
three volumes of picked French tales, dating from 
the thirteenth to the nineteenth century, which 
include all the best specimens of French vivacity 
and Gaulish humour. M. G. Lafenestre is 

? oing to publish likewise three volumes of select 
talian tales. There is nothing more charming than 
the works of the old novellieri prior to Boccaccio 
and his contemporaries. M. Lafenestre has trans¬ 
lated them into a language of his own, coined for 
the purpose, in the composition of which, though 
it is very modem and clear, he has made use of 
the old French speech of the fifteenth and six¬ 
teenth centuries, and thanks to which he has pre¬ 
served unimpaired the artlessness and smiling 
gaiety of the original. 

These translations are genuine works of art, and 
will make a sensation in the literary" world. 

G. Monod. 
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CORRESPONDENCE . 


THE MELOZZO DA FORLI AT THE EXHIBITION OF 
OLD MASTERS. 

Taylor Institution, Oxford : Feb. 14, 1876. 

To the very valuable remarks which Prof. 
Colvin has made in the Academy about the pic¬ 
ture of Frederic of Urbino by Melozzo da Forli, 
in the Exhibition of the works of Old Masters, I 
think I can add a few particulars of the history of 
that picture which may seem curious and inter¬ 
esting both to the public and to its august owner. 

As stated by Dennistoun at vol. i. page 270 of 
his Memoirs of the Dukes of Urbino, that picture 
belonged to me in 1845, when he saw it at Flo¬ 
rence, and I am happy to add it was due to me and 
to a brother of mine that it was not destroyed for 
ever by those from whose hands we rescued it. 

As we were going to call on some friends, we 
saw, on entering the gates of a large old mansion, 
leaning against the wall of an open vestibule, a 
large, very thick, and almost black panel. Sus¬ 
pecting that it might be or hove been an old 
painting, we set to work to examine it carefully, 
when my brother, who, under the friendly direc¬ 
tions of Signor Cavalcaselle, had acquired a keen 
eye for the old masters, detected some outlines 
that made him pronounce it at once a very valu¬ 
able painting, while 1 could scarcely see anything 
in it, so thick were the layers of soot and grease 
covering its surface. 

Ou our enquiring of the owners about it, they 
told us that they had put it outside there because, 
being a strong and well-seasoned piece of walnut 
wood, they had decided to have a breakfast-table 
made out of it, and had sent for a joiner who was 
coming to fetch it away for that purpose. 

I need not say how horrified we were at 
the idea, and what a hard struggle we had to 
sustain to rescue that poor picture from its cruel 
doom. We at last succeeded, and paid them what 
would buy another breakfast-table of their choice, 
and at once had the picture removed to my 
brother's studio. 

On trying to clean it he discovered at once the 
characteristic heads of Frederic, &c., but found it 
necessary to suspend proceeding with the cleaning 
till the surface was secured from peeling oft' as it 
did. This was done by carefully pouring drops of 
glue under the portions that were raised and then 
pressing them down with a hot iron, and by these 
means the whole surface was made perfectly- firm 
and fit to be cleaned without danger. 

The final cleaning was performed by having it 
rubbed with soft bread-crumb for several days. 

It was while it was beiug cleaned that Mr. 
Dennistoun saw it, and that will explain why he 
calls it “ an interesting hut ruined picture, painted 
on panel, apparently by a Venetian master of the 
sixteenth century.” Had he seen it after it had 
been so well secured from further peeling off, and 
sufficiently cleaned to allow him to judge better 
of the style of drawing and colouring, perhaps he 
would have described it differently. 

After a few months the late S. Woodburn, the 
well-known picture dealer, of St. Martin’s Lane, 
came to Florence, and induced me to part with it 
for a small amount which he offered, and which I 
accepted, partly because I was on friendly terms 
with him, and partly on the understanding that 
if it were sold at a much higher price he would 
give me a share in the profits. 

But the picture remained unsold while he 
lived, and at his death I endeavoured to buy 
it back again at the sale which took place at 
Messrs. Christie and Manson’s. I began to bid 
for it, till beiug told that an agent for the late 
Prince Consort was bidding against me, I of 
course gave up the chase, and it was knocked 
down to him. 

There is anotlier'picture in the same exhibition, 
belonging also to Her Majesty, about which I 
should like to add a few words. I mean a por¬ 
trait by Titian, 6aid to be of Ariosto, about which 
I have heard many express a doubt, being so 


different from the one attributed to Ariosto is the 
National Gallery, and from all the other fancy 
portraits of that poet which adorn the various 
editions of his poems. 

1 believe it to be a real portrait of Ariosto, and 
I believe so because I find in it a great likeness to 
that painted by Raphael in his picture of Par¬ 
nassus, in the Vatican, and also with another on 
panel by the same master, lately discovered by 
my brother, and illustrated in the Graphic on 
September 26, 1874, the time of the celebration 
of Ariosto's centenary at Ferrara. 

V. de Tnou. 


MB. WYLLTE's ESSAYS. 

East India United Service Club : Fcbrnary 9.1876. 

Mv attention has been drawn to a paragraph in 
your issue of the 22nd ult., iu which a corre¬ 
spondent expresses a doubt whether my brother, 
the late Mr. John \V. S. Wyllie, was the author 
of the Edinburgh Jleciew article of January, 
1867, on “ The Foreign Policy of Sir John 
Lawrence,” which has been included by Dr. 
Hunter in the volume of essays recently reviewed 
in your columns. 

1 should have thought that any person acquainted 
with the records of the Calcutta Foreign Office, 
as your correspondent professes to he, could have 
had little doubt iu the matter. The accompanying 
copy of a letter from Lord Lawrence testifies 
that the article was written bv my brother. 

F.’R. S. Wyllie. 


{Copy.) 


■ 26 Queen's Gate. S.W.: 

'• sth February, !»•«. 


“ My Dear Sir, 

“ I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your note of 
yesterday, and to inform you that the article to vkiJi 
you allude was written by your brother at my sug¬ 
gestion, and with my approval, and was only glanced 
ovor by me. I do not recollect having suggestsi to 
your brother a single alteration. t . 

“You are at liberty to make any use youmayLiiok 
proper of this letter. 

“ Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) “ Unaw 

“ To F. R. 8. Wyllie, Esq., 

"Bo. C. S.” 


“ SINOLOGUE ” OB “ SINOLOGIST ? ” 

38 Clanricartie Gardens, W.: Feb. 13. 

I see that a new word, “ Sinologue,’ is rapidly 
coming into vogue. It is a very good and prefer 
word, and supplies a real want, but it wears» 
most un-Euglish dress. Before it is natur&iw 
on this side the Channel, may I suggest that 1 
should he somewhat modified to suit^the require¬ 
ments of our language ? “Sinologue” is a r ren 
word formed on the model of phdologue, W’ 
logue, omitholoyue. Now, in English we -1 
philologist, Egyptologist, ornithologist ; and m 
to Anglicise “ Sinologue” we must alter 1 
Sinologist, in which form it is an evo' * 
English word, well deserving of a place m 0 
dictionaries. It is true that Sinologist nit - 
means a Chinese scholar, hut the expn*» 

“ Chinese scholar ” is a somewhat arnbig 110 ^, J 
for it may mean either a native of China 
a scholar, or a non-Chinese who has nia <- . 
Chinese language his studv.^ & CHnDSB . 


ETBUSCAN AGGLUTINATION. ^ 
Quean’s CoUege. Oxford : February 

Mr. Isaac Taylor would have me a , 

in spite of myself. If by Turanian ^ , 
Agglutinative, then I willingly allow , 

can is a Turanian language; but n, ^jchl 
trary, he uses Turanian in the sense „ 
always use it myself, as a eynonym ^ . 
Altaic, then I must still refuse to e - g- ’ 
among his converts. Perhaps, when ^ ra y 
plained my reasons, he will not think * 

stiff-necked after all. 1 
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Let us first take the word Varnalisla, with 
the help of which he hopes to overcome my 
scepticism. I accept his analysis of it at once— 
indeed a comparison of the inscriptions leaves me 
to other alternative—but I cannot accept his ex¬ 
planation. According to the Latin translation, as 
I interpret it with Dr. Deecke, the word ought to 
Bsst " son of the son of Varia.” The force of the 
final suffix will he brought out by a reference to 
nutter inscription (Fab. 2nd Suppl. 104) where 

We have: ECA 'STTTNA AUNT HAL THA VETHLIES 
rann7iro'sLA, “Here (is) the tomb-offering of 
tic child of Aruns, Thana Yethlie the wife of 
Vclthur.” Here -la marks what we should call 
tic genitive case and refers not only to the word 
to which it is immediately attached but also to the 
whole group of words at the end of which it 
stands. The same suffix, therefore, ought to de¬ 
note the genitive in the case of Var-n-al-is-la. 
Hence, as it seems to me, the word must be in¬ 
terpreted thus: Var-n(a) “ Varius,” al “child 
of." is(a) “wife of,” and la “belonging to.” On 
the ordinary principles of Ugro-Altaic agglutina¬ 
tion. therefore, the whole word ought to mean 
“belonging to the wife of the son of Varius,” 
instead of what we know it does mean “ Yariu 
nati” (or “natus”). 

I think Mr. Taylor has misunderstood what I 
ttallv intended to be the bearing of my argument 
>n:nst the Turanian affinities of Etruscan. I 


ttaiilv admit that mere difference of structure, 
alien by itself, would not be decisive. Coptic 
wa being an affix-language has become a prefix- 
Ingjace, and the J’aston Letters write “ over- 
wre' instead of “"moreover,” while Mr. Earle 
iffioms me that “ the king’s flag of England ” 
to a frequent representative in early English of 
fcmodem “king of England’s Hag.” But when 
®rew of structure is accompanied by important 
rrammatical differences the case is quite altered. 
"]* ra *e find a masculine and feminine gender 
existing in Etruscan, marked too by a different 
termination, I do not see how it is possible to 
comm the language with the Ugro-Altaic family 
01 qweh. .Vor can I grant the Ugro-Altaic charac- 
of tie plural ending -ar, -hr, or -ur, the 
teoveir of which is a matter whereof Mr. Taylor 
My justly be proud. If, as he tells us, Etruscan 
»a Fmnic language, we must compare its plural 
fcnninution with those of the Finnic dialects, and 
®U’° to the Turkish group for a deceptive analogy 
“ tl! Plural suffix -l£- or -mar. 

.. remark, as it seems to me, applies to a 
'^Kd extent to the numerals also. Here, how- 
two considerations ought to he borne in 
One is that though, as I believe, Mr. Taylor’s 
■; Mreutions may be accepted, yet so long as 
, short of absolute certainty.it is unsafe to 
y’":, then the basis of any theory regarding 
|ue linguistic affinities of Etruscan. The other 
“ ~l l! numerals may and often have been bor- 
. hhe onr own ace, deuce, and tray. Some of 
- basque numerals have a remarkable likeness to 
J* of the Fmnic group, and upon this ground 
onnerlvaccepted the opinion of certain scholars 
1 repute as to the Finnic relationship of Basque. 
J pinion I must now unreservedly withdraw, 


—que as another of those waifs and 
; ’'hich we now and then stumble across in 
j ,/•. Max Miiller has called “the vast 
' rt of drifting human speech.” 
confesa, however, that I have been struck 
l Wrongly as Dr. Deecke by the general 
Eta - , e °* the grammatical machinery of 
die p 14 ”-9° k* as I can make it out) to that of 
^ “ mc languages. There seems to he the 
■a bottn ^“o-agglutmation, semi-inflection 
wu must be remembered that if the 
' C8 40 8 raminar the Finnic lan- 
“tthe A** ^ reat ’ tire resemblance to the grammar 
s 3 rr > ,f? a ,^ n E Ufl ge 8 is almost equally great. For 
fjjn , of “tif we need only think of the many 
'laded f 8 ? 0 * 418 who have been firmly per- 
b£tU ,1 -j Aryan character of Etruscan. The 
’ 0,11 •*** &re at present too meagre for build¬ 


ing anything save a negative conclusion upon. Let 
us first of all endeavour to extend our knowledge 
of the Etruscan grammar and vocabulary as much 
as possible by a careful comparison of the in¬ 
scriptions and an application of the ordinary rules 
of deciphering, which after all are only the rules 
of common sense, and then we may proceed to dis¬ 
cuss the possible affinities of the language. If we 
start with a preconceived theory of its relationship 
we are likely to fall into difficulties and pitfalls. I 
hope before long to be allowed to lay before the 
readers of tho Academy some additions which I 
believe I have made to our knowledge of Etruscan 
words and grammatical forms, one or two of them 
being of interest to students of Roman history. 
Meanwhile I would draw attention to a bilingual 
inscription which appears to have been hitherto 
overlooked. It is given by Corssea in his first 
volume, p. 971, and if my interpretation of it is 
correct, the Etruscan zichh or zrcu would answer 
to the Latin “scriba.” We should then have a 


root sic or zich signifying “ to write,” which may 



The Editor will be glad if the Secretaries of Insti¬ 
tutions, and other persons concerned, icill lend 
their aid in making this Calendar as complete as 
possible. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Saturday. Feb. 19—Crystal Palace Concert, 3 p.m. 

Saturday Popular Concert, St. Jamet’s Hall, 3 P.M. 

Alexandra Palace Concert, 3.15 l*.M. 

Monday. Feb. 21—London Institution. 3 r.M. : “Fermentation and 
Putrefaction,“ by Prof. Armstrong. 

Asiatic, 3 P.M. 

Monday Popular Concert, St. James's Hall, 3 P.M. First appear¬ 
ance this season of Joachim. 

Society of Arts, m p.m. : \V Mattieu Williams. 

Tuesday, Feb. 22—Royal Institution,3 P.M.Vertebrated Animals,” 
by Prof. (larrod. 

Civil Engineer*.x p.m.: “On the Probable Errors of Levelling,” 
by Wilfrid Airy. 

Anthropological Institute,8 P.M.: “On the Ethnography of Scot- 
laud,’’ by the Rev. J. Earle, 

Wednesday. Fob. 23_Geological, X p.m. 

Society of Arts, h p.m. 

Royal Society of Literature. 8 P.M.: “On Hang Sachs as Poet and 
Reformer,” by Prof. Zcrtft. 

Thursday, Feb. 24—Royal Institution, 3 P.M.: “Non-Metallic Ele¬ 
ments^' by Prof. Gladstone. 

Philosophical Club, G P.M. 

London Institution, 7 P.M.: “ Sight, and what it tells us,” by Prof. 
Clifford. 

Inventors’ Institute, fl P.M. 

Royal. Antiquaries,30 P.M. 

Mr. Walter Bache’s Concert, St. James’s Hall, 8.30 P.M. 

Friday, Feb. 25—Society of Arts, h p.m. 

Quekett, 8 p.m. : “ On an Improved Freezing ^ficrotomc,” by R. 
Pnckenham Williams ; •* On u new Stage Arrangement for the 
Examination of Objects by Reflected or Transmitted Light,” 
by N. E. Green. 

Royal Institution, 9 P.M. : “The Transit of Venus,” by tho Rev. S. 
J. Perry. 


SCIENCE. 

RECENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 

Plattner's Manual of Qualitative and Quanti¬ 
tative Analysis with the Bloicpipe. Revised by 
Professor Richter. Edited by T. H. Oookesley. 
(Ohatto St Windus.) Practical Guide to the 
Determination of Minerals by the Bloicpipe. By 
Dr. 0. W. 0. Fuchs. Translated by T. W. 
Dnnby, F.G.S. (Field & Tuer.) The first of 
these works has been long known both in Ger¬ 
many and in England; it has always been re¬ 
garded as a standard work on the subject, and this 
may well he the case when we remember that 
Professor Plattner was almost the father of blow¬ 
pipe analysis. Certainly he brought it to its pre¬ 
sent perfection. Many years ago a smaller edition 
of the work was translated and edited by Dr. 
Sheridan Muspratt, and was published by Messrs. 
Taylor and Walton, but we believe that this has 
long been out of print. The present edition is 
translated from the last German edition, and 
supplies us with the most recent details of the 
subject. It is divided into three sections, the first 
treating of apparatus and re-agents; the second of 
qualitative blowpipe analysis; and the third of 
quantitative blowpipe analysis. All the rare 
metals are introduced into the qualitative section, 
while the quantitative analysis treats, as we should 
imagine, of only a few metals—the seven commoner 
metals, together with chromium, bismuth, cohalt 
and nickel. The hook will he found most useful 
to the student of chemistry and to the practical 
mineralogist. Dr. Fuchs’ work is more special in | 


its character, and is devoted to the detection 
of the various constituents of natural minerals 
by the blowpipe. It is printed from the MS. which 
the author is in the habit of using while instruct¬ 
ing his pupils in Heidelberg; consequently the 
articles abound in practical hints. A table at the 
end gives the hardness and specific gravity of a 
large number of minerals, together with their 
crystalline system and their more important syno¬ 
nyms. It is unfortunate that the names of na¬ 
tive minerals are in many cases so very confusing, 
and without any reference to the composition of 
the body. What names can he more puzzling 
than Annabergite, or Niekelbliithe, Anmygonite, 
Alahandine, Arkansite, to go no further than the 
letter A ? The work is unillustrated; it would be 
much improved by some woodcuts of crystalline 
forms. It is interleaved, however, and the stu¬ 
dent should work through it, making his own 
drawings and recording his own observations on 
the blank pages. 


A Short Manual of Heat for the Use of Schools 
and Science Claeses. By the Rev. A. Irving. 
(Longmans.) An Elementary Book on Heat. By 
J. E. H. Gordon, B.A. (Macmillan.) Mr. 
Irving’s little book has many things to recom¬ 
mend it; it brings before the reader in a concise 
form the principal phenomena of heat. The style 
is good, the arrangement of subject-matter satis¬ 
factory, and the illustrations sufficient. A num¬ 
ber of pages at the end of the book are devoted 
to a glossary and questions, the answers to which 
can he given by those who have studied the book. 
There is no originality of treatment, nor does the 
author claim it. He has compiled a very useful 
text-book for science-classes, and his work will 
form a capital introduction to the larger treatises 
of Tyndall and Clerk Maxwell. Mr. Gordon’s 
elementarv treatise on Heat is intended for the 
use of candidates for the general examination for the 
ordinary Cambridge B.A. degree; and truly if the 
questions given at the end of the book fairly re¬ 
present the questions given at such examinations, 
he has more than done his duty. Out of the five- 
and-twenty questions, the last four are specified 
as “ harder questions,” and among these we find: 
“ Give an account of the theory of exchanges; ” 
“ Define absolute temperature, absolute zero ; ” and 
“ What is the principal cause of the heat of the 
sun ? ” The definitions in the main are clear and 
concise; although we must take exception to such 
as the following: “ A galvanometer is an instru¬ 
ment for measuring currents of electricity. When 
a current is sent through it a pointer moves, and 
the amount of the motion is a measure of the 
strength of the current.” Again, we notice no 
attempt to explain the most ordinary form of con- 
vexion (viz., transference of heated masses of 
air), and the only example given is the follow¬ 
ing : “ The transference of heat from the place 
that was occupied by a plate by the fire to the 
place which it occupies on the table is an in¬ 
stance of convexion.” We should scarcely be 
inclined to use the hook as an introduction to the 
science of heat, but we have no doubt that it is 
suitable for the special examination for which it 
is intended, which, be it remembered, is essentially 
an examination in “ the humanities,” not in “ na¬ 
tural science.” 

The Commercial Handbook of Chemical Analysis. 
By A. Normandy. Edited by Dr. H. M. Noad, 
F.R.S. (Lockwood.) This is a new edition 
of a well-known work on the analysis of 
various commercial products. Since the passing 
of the “ Adulteration Act ” the book has become 
of double value, and the District Analyst will find 
it indispensable. Here may he found the most 
complete and accurate methods of detecting im¬ 
purities in all our common kinds of food and 
drink—tea, coffee, beer, wine, bread, butter, milk, 
etc. Also the analysis of substances used in our 
technical manufactures, acids, alkalies and dye- 
substances. Dr. Noad has done his work of 
editing well, and has increased the book both in 
size and value. 
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Hydraulic Tables, Co-efficients, and Formulae 
for finding the discharge of Water, etc. By John 
Neville. Third Edition. (Lockwood.) A techni¬ 
cal work full of formulae and experimental 
co-efficients, of great service to the hydraulic 
engineer, but too special to be of much interest 
to anybody else, even the man of science. It 
embodies all recent researches on the subject, and 
does not appear to have been made a means of 
ventilating any pet theories of the author. We 
can wish it no greater success than a speedy 
translation into Dutch, since Holland is the country 
in which of necessity hydraulic engineering is 
applied on the vastest scale, and with the greatest 
perfection. 

A Treatise on Elementary Dynamics. By 
William Garnett, B.A., Cambridge. (Deighton, 
Bell and Co.) Lessons on Rigid Dynamics. By the 
Rev. G. Pirie, M.A. (Macmillan.) Lessons in 
Elementary Mechanics. By Philip Magnus, B.A. 
(Longmans.) The first of these works is intended 
to be used as a text-book on Dynamics for the 
London University Examinations, and for the first 
three days in the mathematical tripos. It is 
divided into seven chapters, and examples are 
given at the end of each mainly taken from college 
and university papers. The first chapter treats of 
the geometry oi a moving point: time and space 
are both left undefined and are regarded as 
“ primary conceptions ”; the usual definitions of 
velocity, acceleration, etc., are given, and the 
parallelogram of accelerations is discussed. The 
second chapter is on uniform aud uniformly- 
accelerated motion ; the third on projectiles ; the 
fourth on impact; the fifth discusses various 
miscellaneous problems, including the motion on 
a cycloid, and angular velocity. The two final 
chapters treat, the one of the dimensions of units, 
the other of the dynamical theory of gases, in which 
all the most recent deductions of Clerk Maxwell 
on this subject are given. Mr. Pirie’s object in 
writing his elementary lessons on Kigid Dynamics 
has been to make the study more general and 
popular, yet he requires a knowledge of the 
method of Co-ordinate Geometry and of the 
Integral Calculus, and a science which requires 
this even for its most elementary treatment can¬ 
not, we fear, be very widely read. It will, how¬ 
ever, be found to be most serviceable to the 
mathematical student. Mr. Magnus intends his 
work on mechanics to be used by those who have 
no previous acquaintance with the subject; it 
contains the amount of matter which the student 
may be expected to acquire in his first year of 
study, and it is specially designed for the matri¬ 
culation and preliminary scientific examinations 
of the University of London, for which purposes 
it is veiy well adapted. 

An Easy Introduction to Chemistry. Edited bv 
the Rev. Arthur Rigg, M.A., and Walter 'f. 
Goolden, B.A. (Rivingtons.) This work is the 
revised edition of a book bearing a similar title 
which appeared a few years ago. It aims at great 
comprehensiveness, and in the space of a hundred 
and forty pages introduces to the reader the princi¬ 
pal non-metallic and metallic bodies, and also many 
bodies belonging to the once-named organic chemis¬ 
try. Elementary as the book professes to be, we 
cannot say that it is very lucid; we happen to open 
the book at carbonic anhydride, and the author is 
talking of the removal of carbonic anhydride from 
wells; we read:—“ Another expedient is to throw 
lime mixed with water down the sides of the well. 
Lime is the product of the action of water upon 
oxide of calcium. The anhydride, as soon as it 
comes in contact with the water, forms carbonic 
acid, and the acid, acting on the lime, forms car¬ 
bonate of calcium or chalk, which adheres to 
the stones, as the mixture drips down the 
sides.” Can anything be more obscure than this P 
In the earlier edition this same sentence was put 
in a much clearer form. A few lines further down 
the Grotto del Cane is discussed, and the proof of 
the presence of carbonic anhydride afforded by 
placing a dog in the cavern; then the author 


adds: “ The dog falls down not merely for want 
of oxygen, but because the gas does him positive 
harm.” Now this is surely quite erroneous; 
carbonic anhydride, indeed, acts ns a narcotic poison 
when diluted with about 1)5 per cent, of air, but 
the effect of an atmosphere of pure carbonic 
anhydride is to act spasmodically on the muscles 
of the glottis, causing them to close, and thus the 
gas produces suffocation by preventing access of 
oxygen to the lungs. Again (p. 30) we read 
“ Carbonic anhydride is much heavier than air, a 
gallon of the gas weighing more than three times 
as much as a gallon of air.” The gas is really 
rather more than half ns heavy again as air. With 
such glaring errors as these we cannot recommend 
the book. 

Science Lectures Delivered in Manchester, 1806- 
1874. Three Vols. (Manchester: John Hey- 
wood.) Science lectures for the people delivered 
by the men most eminent in each special branch 
were started in Manchester in 1800. The admis¬ 
sion was fixed at a penny, and the deficit due to 
the expenses of advertising, &c., was defrayed by 
Manchester men. The scheme proved to be a 
complete success: during one winter session more 
than 9,000 persons attended the nine lectures; 
and large editions of from 8,000 to 10,000 copies 
were sold. The lectures now appear in a col¬ 
lected form, and we have in the three neatly bound 
and very cheap volumes a collection of scientific 
information on all the most prominent subjects of 
the day by the men best versed in them. In the 
last series we have a lecture on “ Crystalline and 
Molecular Forces,” by Dr. Tyndall (which drew 
together an audience of 3,700 persons); “ The 
Transit of Venus,” by Mr. Huggins; “ Modern 
Savages,” by Sir John Lubbock. In the preced¬ 
ing series we notice the “ Polarisation of Light,” 
by Mr. Spottiswoode, and “ Gun-Cotton,” by 
Mr. Abel; aud among previous lectures, “ Atoms,” 
by Professor Cli fiord, “ Star Depths,” by Mr. 
Proctor, and “The Life of Faraday,” by Dr. J. 
H. Gladstone. In future editions we shall hope 
to see these works illustrated, and furnished with 
an index; their utility would by this means be 
greatly increased. Meanwhile, we cordially re¬ 
commend their perusal to all students of science, 
whether they be beginners, or someway advanced 
in their studies. 

How to teach Chemistry. Hints to Science- 
Teachers and Students. Notes of Dr. Frankland's 
Lectures, summarised by G. Chaloner. (J. and A. 
Churchill.) This small work gives in a con¬ 
densed form the substance of six lectures on 
chemistry, delivered to science-teachers at South 
Kensington by Dr. Frankland. The general 
arrangement and treatment resembles very closely 
that of his predecessor, Dr. A. W. Hoffmann, as 
set forth in his Modem Chemistry. The lectures 
treat of hydrogen, oxygen, chlorine, nitrogen, and 
sulphur, with some of their principal compounds, 
such as water, hydrochloric acid, ammonia, aud 
sulphuric acid. The subject is very lucidly 
treated, as Dr. Frankland’s fame would lead us to 
expect, and the work will be found of great ser¬ 
vice to that very numerous class of science-teachers 
which assembles yearly at South Kensington. The 
editing has been carefully done by Mr. Chaloner, 
and a number of capital woodcuts taken from 
Bloxam’s Chemistry add to the interest of the 
work. 

Discoveries and Inventions of the Nineteenth 
Century. By Robert Routledge, B.Sc., F.C.S. 
Illustrated. (George Routledge.) This work is 
a useful popular compilation of the principal 
discoveries and inventions of the century, accom¬ 
panied by capital woodcuts. We find here the 
most recent inventions and improvements: the 
Bessemer Channel-steamer, the Gramme magneto¬ 
electric machine, rock-boring apparatus, coal-tar 
colours, and so on. The final chapter entitled 
“ The Greatest Discovery of the Age ” treats of 
Mr. Joule’s determination of the mechanical 
equivalent of heat, and the doctrine of the conser¬ 


vation of energy. The book will interest a larg 
class of readers who desire to become superficial!’ 
acquainted with the more prominent facts o 
applied science, and we recommend it to tlici 
notice. 

Astronomy, by Andrew Findlater, LL.D. 
Chemistry, by Alex. Crum Brown, M.D., D.Si. 
Magnetism and Electricity, by John Cook, M.A. 
Geology, by James Geikie, F.R.S. (W. ami II 
Chambers.) These small and cheap books bek a; 
to Messrs. Chambers' series of elementary science 
manuals, and are designed both for sell-in-true 
tion and for use in schools. They are written b; 
well-known men, but we can scarcely say tk 
they will supply a want, for the number of ole 
mentary science-manuals which is published it 
one year is ever on the increitse, and, good as tk-~ 
books are, they can scarcely compete with ih- 
admirably illustrated and comprehensive manna’.: 
issued by Messrs. Collins. At the same time 
when wo remember how much has been don< 
during the last forty years by Messrs. ChamVn 
to further the cause of popular education, aud li n 
widely their books are known and re id, we can¬ 
not doubt that these manuals will find a rath 
sale. 

Health in the House. By Catherine M. Back- 
ton. (Longmans ami Co.) This work consists -ii 
twenty-live lectures on elementary phy-fiol-ry. 
aud some more or less collateral subjects, delivered 
to the wives aud children of working men in 
Leeds and Saltaire. We have lectures on air and 
water, on respiration, circulation, and driosti-ffl, 
and on food and cooking. Throughout the sty.c 
is eminently practical, and these lectures ought to 
be in the bauds of every housewife. The anther 
begins hv an account of the air -we breathe, at -1 
points out the necessity of pure air, asserting that 
for the insurance of good health we must have 
fresh air, pure water, wholesome food, clean 
houses, clean streets, good drains, proper clothing, 
temperance, and cleanly habits. We further meet 
with the striking statement that out oi '’."l 
deaths from all causes which occurred in Leah m 
1873, no less than 2,708 were due to preveniible 
causes, and the author has set herself the to oi 
describing the principal causes which would lessen 
this shameful waste of life. It is satisfactory to 
know that these lectures were well attended, b )tb 
by women and children, and Miss Buckton nny 
safely regard herself as tho benefactor of be 
townspeople, for if one half the useful preC'-pts 
which she lays down he followed many lives 

be annually saved. We most cordially recommend 
this admirable book to all who are interested in 
sanitary reform, and to the wives of clergymen 
and others specially interested in the welfare of 
the poor. G. F. Ropwkia. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Solar Eclipses.—The Reports of the Eclipses of 
1871, 1874, and 1875 have been published neatu 
simultaneously, the two former in the Memoirs of 
the Royid Astronomical Society, and the latter J 
the Indian Government. Though the results bate 
long been made known by means of telegrams the 
detailed reports will be welcomed if only for 
valuable plates with which they are illustrated- 
The observations of the eclipse of 1871 were «dj 
portant from their establishing the solar o nsnn 
the corona, and to this valuable result the pang 
under Colonel Tennant (of which the report is a 
published) largely contributed. Colonel T enD 
succeeded in obtaining six photographs during 
two minutes of totality, and of these, four 
produced in exquisite steel engravings, which s ’ 
in the corona a structure of a most wow*® 
character, consisting of radiating wisp 8 wluc Ijj, 
some places, cross each other, leaving gref 1 . 
extending down to the sun’s limb, and ot 
the most marked are near the poles. The 
appearance somewhat resembles that ofsun 
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*itb the dark shadows between, though infinitely 
more delicate and complicated. Much of the 
detail of structure which is brought out by a 
direful examination of the photographs is too 
ilicate to be represented by the finest steel en- 
aaring, but enough is shown in the plates to 
etKPSt quite new ideas as to the nature of this 
s aderful appendage of the sun. We shall doubt- 
te be able to form a better notion of its constitu- 
tion when the results of various eclipses are 
brencht together in the long-delayed Iieport on 
Eclipses which was to have preceded the present 
tolnrne of the Memoirs. The spectroscopic results 
..btained by Colonel Tennant were as valuable as 
his photographs, for besides establishing conclu¬ 
sively the existence of that layer in the sun’s 
atmosphere which, according to KirchotF, gives 
rise by its absorption to the dark Fraunhofer lines, 
and whose presence had been first detected by 
Professor Young in 1870, when it was found 
to emit the corresponding bright lines as 
scon as the enormously brighter background of 
tie sun’s photosphere was cut off by the moon, 
Captain Herschal traced the bright line in the 
neen (1474 K.) in every part of the corona, 
even in the dark xifts where no trace of the con¬ 
tinuum spectrum of reflected sunlight was to be 
f at’d. These rifts would then he true shadows, 
in which the sum’s light is cut off, though the 
Monal substance remains. The eclipse of 1874 
i visible in Southern Africa) attracted compara¬ 
tively little attention in this country, but Mr. 
Stone, though thrown entirely on his own re¬ 
sources, succeeded in organising observing parties 
it widely distant stations, from which most in- 
structive drawings of the corona were obtained, 
the result being to show-that the aspect of the 
cornua is the same at places more than five hundred 
miles apart, and that the discordances between 
drivings made by different persons at the same 
place are due to the attention of the observer 
vein? directed more especially either to the inner 
«oilier corona, to the neglect of the other. Both 
pwfiqf the corona are thus shown to be solar; 
ad this view is further supported by Mr. Stone’s 
ohs-rvation of the bright line in the spectrum of 
tie corona a t a distance of more than a degree 
Ihim tie sun’s centre. Besides this, some absorp¬ 
tion (Fraunhofer) lines were seen in a continuous 
spectrum, and in the inner corona the bright lines 
of iydmgen. One striking feature of the corona 
m this eclipse was its contraction in the direction 
of the son's axis, and something similar to this 
WSi seen in 1809 and 1871. The Report of 
Upturn Waterhouse on the eclipse of 1874, which 
was to have been observed at Camorta, in the 
.Me,.bar Islands, is interesting as an account of 
rr pirations for a new mode of observation, though 
M'urtunately a cloudy sky prevented any results 
wine obtained. Though the expedition, as sent 
‘"! trout England, was very incompletely equipped, 
apiain If aterhouse with" the Indian party suc- 
rodttl >n getting the various instruments into 
w , thing order in time for the eclipse. Besides a 
'•amera attached to an equatorial for obtaining 
'firect photographs of the corona, there were two 
Kanceraents with which it was intended that 
.witgraphs of the coronal spectrum should he 
mien. One of these was composed of a single 
pn-m spectroscope with heliostat, having as a 
jam -ra the Janssen slide used at the transit of 
vuus, which permitted a number of photographs 
w be taken in succession on different parts of the 
plate, and thus avoided the waste of time 
consequent on changing plates. The other appa- 
ta.us was simply a spectroscope attached to the 
rowning reflector, with a camera in place of the 
vyv-piece. Captain Waterhouse hardly expected 
?! with this arrangement, as the defini- 

wn was bad, and from trials subsequently made 
1 v 8 P ec * Ium the moon, he is very doubtful 
the spectrum of anything but the brightest 
P 1 ™ of the chromosphere could have been photo- 
sMph«d w 'th either instrument. As a prelimi- 
l ,f j to the eclipse work, Captain Waterhouse 


made some interesting experiments with Dr. 
Vogel’s method of staining the film with a red or 
orange dye in order to make it sensitive to the red 
rays, and by thus using roseine he succeeded in 
getting photographs of the extreme red of the 
spectrum. More recently he has found that even 
the invisible ultra-red heat-rays may he photo¬ 
graphed (hut reversed, or black for white) by 
slightly fogging the plate by exposure to daylight. 

The Spectra of Nebulae .—In the Memorie degli 
Spettroscopisti Italiani&xc given some observations 
by Professor Bredichin on the spectrum of eight 
nebulae, which exhibit three bright lines in the 
spectroscope. Professor Bredichin did not com¬ 
are the nebular lines directly with those of a 
nown element, but referred them to the solar 
spectrum by means of observations taken the next 
day, so that his results would be affected by any 
alteration of the instrument, and can therefore 
only he accepted as approximate, though no 
sensible change was ever detected. Professor 
Bredichin concludes that there is no sensible dif¬ 
ference in the positions of the linos for different 
nebulae, and that the two brighter are identi¬ 
cal with two strong lines of iron. This result 
does not agree with that found by Dr. Huggins, 
who, by very careful direct comparison, esta¬ 
blished that the strongest line of the nebulae was 
sensibly coincident with one component of the 
strong double line of nitrogen. 

The Solar Atmosphere .—Very various estimates 
of the absorption due to the sun's atmosphere 
have been made by different observers, who, with 
different forms of photometer, have attempted to 
measure the difference of brightness between the 
centre and margin of the sun’s disc. Thus, 
Arago found the light near the edge to he 97'G 
per cent, of that from the centre, while Secchi 
made it only 22 per cent., a discordance which 
points to something erroneous in the mode of 
observation. To decide this question Mr. Langley 
has, by means of two reflecting prisms, arranged 
that the rays from any two parts of an enlarged 
image of the sun formed by a telescope shall fall 
on opposite sides of a small disc of paper as if 
they came from two lights, one on each side of 
the disc. On the disc is a small grease spot which 
is seen bright or dark according as tk* stronger 
light is behind or in front of the paper, becoming 
undistinguiskable when the illumination is the 
same on the two sides, a condition which can be 
secured by sliding the disc so as to bring it nearer 
to the fainter light. Mr. Langley has also used 
Rumford’s photometer, in which the two shadows 
of a small rod cast by the two lights are com¬ 
pared. In this way he found a marked difference 
in colour, the shadow illuminated by the light 
from the edge being chocolate red, while the 
other is blueish, and he hence concludes that the 
sun would become more blue if its atmosphere 
were removed, while an increase in the depth of 
the latter would make the sun appear at the same 
time redder and darker. From numerous obser¬ 
vations Mr. Langley concludes that the sun’s 
atmosphere absorbs one half of his light and 
heat, and granting that four-fifths of the tem¬ 
perature of the earth’s surface above absolute 
zero (500° Fahrenheit) is due to the presence 
of the sun, he infers that an increase in the 
absorption of the solar atmosphere of 25 per 
cent, would diminish the temperature of our 
globe by 100° Fahr., reducing it far below that of 
the glacial epochs. Such a change as P. Secchi 
has supposed to have taken place between 1852 
and 1873 in the sun’s atmosphere, in order to 
account for the difference between his measures 
of the heat at different parts of the disc, and 
those made by Mr. Langley, would, therefore, 
according to the latter, be accompanied by a change 
of temperature, which is not supported by obser¬ 
vation. 


In the Zeitechrift fur die Oesterreichischen Oym- 
nasien for November and December, 1876, O. 


Benndorf continues his contributions to the anti¬ 
quities of the Attic theatre, and Valissby has an 
essay on some important parts of the Roman 
house, considering especially the relation of the 
atrium to the cavaedium. The rest of the two 
numbers is almost entirely taken up with reviews, 
among which one hv Keller of Ivan Muller's 
Galen, and one by Hartel of Wordsworth’s Frag¬ 
ments and Specimens of early Latin, may be men¬ 
tioned as of special interest. 

Fleckt.isen and Marius’ Neue Jahrbiicher 
(vols. Ill and 112, part x.) contains a number of 
articles of detailed textual criticism, of which a 
summary is impossible. The writers treated are 
Thucydides (the Speeches) by Junghahn; Cicero 
(de Nature Deorum) by Schumann; Aristotle, 
nep'i alo-dr/orems ra'i altr&ryrihv, by Ilayduck; Horace 
(Odes 1-7 and 2-G) by Bartsch; Seneca (Letters) 
by Koch. Hagen contributes from a Berne MS. 
of the twelfth or thirteenth century an edifying 
fragment of a mediaeval elegiac version of the 
Aeneid, of which the following description of 
Dido is a fair specimen:—“ Ilanc velut exanimem 
dolor efficit et sine sensu, Cumque nimis doleat, 
absque dolore dolet. Inde polum vexat rugitu, 
pectorn pugnis, Cor gemitu, lumen fletibus, ungue 
genas.” In the educational section there is an 
important article by Fahle, on the best method of 
teaching mathematics at school. There is also an 
account of the proceedings of the late meeting of 
scholars and schoolmasters in Rostock, in which 
the address of the president, Dr. Fritzche, de¬ 
serves the special attention of persons interested 
in the fortunes of German scholarship. Dr. 
Fritzche is an optimist, who declines altogether 
to see any signs of decline in the German Phi¬ 
lology of the present day, although he fully admits 
the change in the conditions of life in Germany 
which, in the opinion of many, are likely to prove 
detrimental to learning. 

In Fleckeisen and Masius’ Neue Jahrbiicher 
(vols. Ill and 112, part xi.), the most important 
philological articles are Meltzer’s review of the 
second volume of Holm's History of Ancient 
Sicily, and a paper by J. N. Ott on the confusions 
in later Latin between the usages of the degrees 
of comparison. F. Riihl (Paetus Thrasea in 
Marburg) attacks the “ Life of Oato of Utica ” 
with palaeographical weapons. Horace (Od. 3. 
12, Epist. 1. 2) is dissected by Lowinski and 
Drewes; how much of our present Horace will be 
left if the process of obelizing and transposing 
goes on ? In the educational section of the 
volume there is an interesting lecture on Pindar 
by L. Kayser. Brandt concludes his account of 
the late meeting of scholars and schoolmasters at 
Rostock, and Dzialas gives a report of the pro¬ 
ceedings of the meeting of Silesian schoolmasters 
at Breslau. Reichenhardt publishes some Sapphic 
stanzas, full of good intentions and false quantities, 
to the memory of Stadelmann. 

The Rheinisches Museum has some important 
articles. In a long essay H. Diels examines the 
Chronica of Apollodorus, discussing the nature and 
composition of the work, its limits, and its relation 
to Eratosthenes, and making a number of interesting 
criticisms on special points of chronology. Lowe 
contributes somo subtle and valuable remarks on 
Placidus. Hiller has a short study on Sakadas 
the flute-player, and Voigt discusses the various 
kinds of wheat, flour, and bread in use among the 
ancient Romans. Bahrens proposes a number of 
emendations in the Latin anthology. The mis¬ 
cellanies at the end of the volume contain notes 
by various hands on Plautus, Silius, Diodorus, 
Lucilius, and other authors. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Musical Association.— {Monday, February 7.) 

A. Chappell, Esq., in the Chair.—Mr. Victor da 
Pontigny read a paper on kettledrums. Kettledrums 
are the only really musical instruments of the drum 
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family ; their note is given by a membrane stretched 
uniformly over the “kettle,” which is generally a 
metal hemisphere. The note is primarily that of the 
membrane, but is no doubt modified by the vibrations 
of the “ kettle” in a manner which is not understood. 
An investigation of the theory is desired, as it mav 
assist to determine the best forms of the “ kettle ” and 
the most advantageous conditions of the instrument 
generally. The range within which each drum can 
be tuned is a fifth, and the proper compass for the 
pur is, F up to tenor c, and 13 b up to /. It was 
considered that the diamotors are inversely as the 
square roots of the vibration numbers(?); the two drums 
of a pair are coascquently as -v/3 : a/4, or about 
26 : 30. Tho largest admissible diameter is 29 inches. 
If the drums are too large, inversion of some of the 
intervals written has to be resorted to, which spoils 
tho effect. A tension of 37 cwt. produced the octave to 
the note given by a tension of 11 cwt. The point 
at which the surface is struck must not be the centre; 
a better tone is obtained at a point one-third of the 
diameter from the circumference. 

Dr. Stone observed that there existed no theory and 
no literature on the subject.* He thought it desirable 
that the influence of the “ kettle ” on the tone should 
he ascertained; and that those instruments should 
he employed for the production of tone of 16 foot 
pitch. 

Professor Monk then read a paper “On some points 
in the arrangement of an Orchestral score.” The 
paper consisted of the detailed advocacy of an im¬ 
portant suggestion, which has been and is in the 
minds of many musicians, viz., that the notes in¬ 
tended to ho playod by transposing instruments 
should be printed in scores according to their actual 
sounds, and not according to the fingering of the 
performer as at present. The case of the clarionet 
was taken as typical, and explained in detail. The 
part for the performer must be arranged as at pre¬ 
sent, but there seems to be no reason why those 
transposed forms should find thuir way into the score. 

The adoption of this suggestion will throw open 
orchestral scores to amateurs, with tho exception of 
the small portion usually written in the old C clefs. 
As to these latter, the retention of the tenor and alto 
clefs was advocated; but the old soprano clef was 
given up, as being practically obsolete. 

Mr. Manns then explained at some length the 
difficulty which compelled the clarionet player to play 
from transposed parts ; Mr. Osborne, Mr. Cummings, 
Dr. Verrindor, and Mr. Stephens spoke in approval of 
the suggestion mado, and in advocacy of tho retention 
of the old C clofs; and a communication was read 
from Mr. Parratt, in which, in addition to the above 
suggestion, it was proposod to employ colours for the 
purpose of distinguishing the portions of the score 
belonging to tho different families of instruments. 


Photoqraphic Society. —( Tuesday , February 8.) 

At the last meeting of this Society, held in the 
gallery of the Society of Painters in Water-colours, 
5 Pall Mall East (which has now become the home of 
the Photographic Society), a paper was read by Herr 
Warnerke, on “ Some investigations on the use of 
Gelatine Pyroxyline in collodion emulsions.” 


Anthropological Institute.— ( Tuesday , February 8.) 

Colonel A. Lane Fox, President, in the Chair. The 
President read his anniversary address, in which the 
papers read before the Institute during tho past year 
were classified as follows:—Descriptive Ethnology, 
nine papers; Archaeology, seventeen papers; Ethno¬ 
logy, one paper; Biology, three papers; Comparative 
Anatomy, four papers; Psychology, one paper; Socio¬ 
logy, two papers; Philology, two papers. The re¬ 
mainder of the address was devoted to matters 
relating to the policy and internal affairs of the Insti- 
tute. 

The Rev. W. Wyatt Gill read two papers on some 
traditions of tho Harvy Islands. He demonstrated 
with the assistance of genealogical tables of kings and 
priests that the islands had not been inhabited more 
than about six centuries, and gave some instances 

* Soe, however, a memoir of Poisson in Mimnires 
de' Vlnstitut fbr 1812, in which the case of drums is 
discussed. Also Lagrange, Mecaniqm Analytique. Ac¬ 
cording to the theory the vibration number would be 
inversely as the diameter, and directly as the square 
root of the tension. 


from his own knowledge of canoes having drifted 
from very distant islands, as a cause for the spread 
of the Polynesian race throughout tho Pacific. 

A paper by Mr. W. W. Wood on some megali- 
thic monuments in the island of Rotumah was also 
read. 


Royax Society. —( Thursday , February 10.) 

Dr. Hooker, C.B., President, in the Chair. Tho fol¬ 
lowing paper was read :—“ On Repulsion resulting 
from Radiation, Parts III. and IV.,” bv W. Crookes, 
F.R.S. 


Society op Antiquaries. —( Thursday, February 10.) 
The Rev. R. S. Baker gave an account of some 
coffins found in the Roman cemetery at Irchester in 
Northamptonshire. Three of these are of stone and 
one of lead. The former have neither inscription nor 
ornament, with the exception of a longitudinal ridge 
on the lids of two of them, which are secured with 
iron cramps. Nothing was found in them except 
bones and hair from the head and beard, of a brown 
colour. The leaden coffin was only three feet two 
inches in length, and enclosed a female skeleton with 
a malformation on the skull similar to what is pro¬ 
duced by mercurial treatment. The lid of this 
specimen was decorated with a cross pattern. All 
the interments in this cemetery are east and west, liut 
Mr. Bilker did not consider that there was any evidence 
of the decoased having been Christians. 

Colonel Weston exhibited some facsimiles of 
charters and engravings taken for him by M. 
Dujardin of Paris by a process called Photoyravnre. 
A photographic negative is copied on to a steel plate 
from which a much greater number of impressions can 
be taken than by other modes of producing photo¬ 
graphic facsimiles. Tho specimens produced were 
extremely sharp and clear, but there was no means of 
testing their accuracy. 

Among tho objects exhibited was a leaden bulla of 
Boniface IX. found at Warminster, on the property of 
the Marquis of Bath. 


London Mathematical Society.— ( Thursday, 
February 10.) 

Prof. H. J. S. Smith, F.R S„ President, in the Chair. 
Tho following communications were read:—“ Loci 
connected with the Rectangular Hyperbola, being 
inverses with respect, to its centre and vertices,” Prof. 
Wolstenholme; “ On Determinants of Alternate Num¬ 
bers,” Mr. W. Spottiswoode, F.R.S.; “ On the Trans¬ 
formation of Gauss' Hypergeometric Series iuto a 
Continued Fraction,” Mr. T. Muir ; “ On the Partition 
of Geometrical Curves,” the President (the principal 
theorem being, that if D is the deficiency, tho maximum 
number of distinct parts of the curve is D + 1); 
“ On tho sum of the products of r different terms of 
a Series,” Mr. J. Hammond ; “ On Pendular Motion,” 
Prof. Clifford (in continuation of his paper read at 
the preceding meeting of the Society). Profs. Cayley, 
Clifford, Messrs. T. Cotterill. S. Roberts, and the 
Chairman took part in the discussions on tho papers. 


Royai. Astronomical Society. — (Friday, 
February 11.) 

At the annual goneral meeting the report of the 
Council, extending to about 100 pages, and composed 
chiefly of short biographical notices, reports from 
obsorvatories, and notes on the progress of astronomy 
in tho past year, was presented and extracts from it 
read. Among the. obituaries were notices of Mr. 
Carrington, Mr. Vignoles, Prof. Selwyn, Prof. Arge- 
lander, Dr. d’Arrest, and M. Matliieu, all of whom 
died during the past year at an advanced age. It was 
announced that the gold medal had been awftrded to 
M. Le Vender for his researches on the theoiy of the 
motions of the four superior planets ; and tho Presi¬ 
dent (Prof. Adams) then proceedod in his address to 
give a masterly abstract of the labours of the French 
astronomer, who was unfortunately not able to be 
present on this occasion. Prof. Adams commenced 
by giving a review of M. Le Terrier’s theory of the 
four inferior planets—tho motion of the earth being 
the most important as affecting tho apparent motions 
of all the others—and explained how the discordances 
botween theory and observation in the case of Mars, 
which could only be accounted for by an increase in 
tho secular motion of the perihelion, had led to the 
conclusion that Encko’s estimate of the sun’s distance 


was too great, an inference supported by other con¬ 
siderations, and now known to be correct, whit* 
similar discordances in the case of Mercury have 
referred to tho perturbing effect of one or mot? 
hitherto undiscovered interior planets, or to a rinj; 
of such small bodies. Though this work was out- 
of great magnitude, requiring first the formation of 
the theory and then the discussion of all available 
observations and their comparison with theory, it 
did not involve the peculiar difficulties which m 
found in the motions of the four outer planets, 
and which Prof. Adams in the course of hi- 
address proceeded to point out. Three causes centr- 
bute to this result: (1) the large masses of the dis¬ 
turbing planets; (2) the near commensurabilitr v 
their periods, giving rise to long inequalities; and(3! 
the necessity for taking account of the second inc 
higher orders of the disturbing force, or in stilt: 
words, for carrying the calculation of the perturb*.- 
tions to a second and third approximation, the pLinei- 
boing disturbed so much from their elliptic motion 
that it is necessary to take account by successive ap¬ 
proximations of this alteration in their relative pe. 
tion in order to calculate the disturbance itself, which 
of course, depends on the actual positions, unkooir 
quantities which it is the special object of the invest: 
gation to determine. The theories of the our 
planets are best considered in pairs, Jupiter rat 
Saturn being token together by M. Le Vcrrier. sne 
then Uranus and Xeptnno. In the case of thefomcr 
from the fact that five revolutions of Jupiter an 
nearly equal to two of Saturn, it follows that similar 
perturbations will be produced after the lapse o: 
each such cycle, and these effects will consequent! 
accumulate until the recurrence of the small differKK- 
between tbo two nearly equal periods brings the n 
planets into such relative positions that opposite 
effects are proluced. Similarly two revolutions os 
Uranus being nearly equal to one of Neptune, a Ian;? 
inequality will be the result, and the treatment : 
these two casos has naturally proved a fornnii 
difficulty for M. Le Verrier. The accordance be; in' 
theory and observation for Jupiter is all that could 
bo desired, showing that the total mass of the asteroids 
is not capable of exerting any sensible effect but j n 
tho case of Saturn there are still some large dis¬ 
cordances, which have led M. Le Verrier to mnlerab 
an entirely new investigation of the motion, counts 
ing however to the same result as before. «w 
the question remains whether theory or obs-m 
tion is in fault By an extension of his tbwr; 
to higher powers of the disturbing force X k 
Verrier has quite recently succeeded in repn 
senting Bradley's observations (about 17-50) w 
remarkable exactness; but though there is !t* : 
difficulty in carrying the investigation to a suffices' 
degree of approximation, and thus taking account d 
the multitude of small terms which may by it® 
accumulated effect become sensible, Prof. Ada® 
pointed out that the neglect of such terms «™. 
hardly account for such an abrnpt change as 9 11 
flvo years, though tho observations at Greenwich aK 
Paris agreed in showing it. 

At the conclusion of the President’s address. >. 
George Airy complimented him in the name of» 
meeting on his able review of M. Le Verrier s absmu 
researches, a resume which he pronounced to be t# 
equalled among presidential addresses, 

The meeting then proceeded to tho election o 
officers and council, Dr. Huggins being appointed “ 
now President. 


New Shaksfere Society.— (Friday, February 

F. J. Fcrntvall, Esq., Director, in the Chair. R 
new mombers’ names announced wero tho Countess o 
Charlemont, tho Revs. W. E. Buckley and n- - 
Johnson, and tho Watkinson Library. The tr« 
surer’s cash account for 1875 was read, showing 
scriptioos of 577 1. 19s., and expenditure of 571“ 
The thanks of the meeting were voted to the auditors 
Messrs. A. Abbott and J. Smart. Mr. Fwtn* 
announced that Lord Derby had kindly P r0 ’['. f ;,‘ ' 
pay the cost of reprinting for the Society . 
Stafford’s Examination of the Complaints nit 
England in Shaksperes Youth. ^ 


Dr. Todhunter read a paper on 


Ophelia.” He observed that there is more 


truth tan 


. at flratappears in Mr. Buskin's assertion that Op e ^ 
weakness is the cause of Hamlet's failure-" 1 ^ 
least plays an important part in the tragedy ot 
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ciiracter. All through, he just fails to become 
csstw of circumstances; standing like a man who 
ambles orer a precipice, and whom a singlo twig 
eauirht at the right moment might save. Ajs to the 
question of his madness, Dr. Todhunter pronounced 
z. nut mad in the popular sense. The equilibrium 
d his mind is, however, seriously disturbed, and there 
4 »:moments in which he transgresses the boundaries of 
Sii!;;. There is little or no deliberate feigning of 
Editas in his conduct. In tho terrible mental ex- 
UtK'.nt which follows the advent of the ghost, Ilam- 
ht seeks rehef in the sympathy of Ophelia ; but he is 
uftii.d access to her, and his letters are repelled. At 
he makes a desperate effort to bring himself 
„i rflvirt with her, and the silent interview takes 
:.xi which she describes to her father (Act ii. sc. 1.). 
Tih perfect silence of the interview is noteworthy, 
it is cot the silence of sympathy, but the inarticulate 
.•hence of two unsympathetic natures. Theso lovers 
cm.-!) their hands over a gulf, yearning for love yet 
uaiL'ie to love one another ; unable to touch each other, 
mu;a less to embrace. 

In Act ii. scene 2 Ophelia becomes the mere tool of 
A. king and Polonius, to “ pluek out the heart ” of 
Uunlets “mystery,” the weakness of her character 
i-.ng thus palpably revealed. Her character is a frail 
i passive one. She is without capacity for passion 
or fur development, and is incapable of intelligent 
sympathy. She does not, indeed, intentionally betray 
.1 lover, she only fails him, innocently and uneon- 

s "Oh v. 

Hamlet has now pronounced sentence of divorce 
const Ophelia, and takes Horatio to his heart in- 
Love has proved a delusion, but friendship 
oil Minins. The cruel insults to Ophelia during the 
ya-Kone are a part of his frenzied cynicism with 
isriruto women. The death of Polonius is caused 
oy an altogether irrational and instinctive act, which 
resembles that of an ordinary madman; and in 
- Hinilet steps across the threshold of sanity. 

L conclusion. Dr. Todhunter gave it as his opinion 
Ai: the lard cynicism displayed by Hamlet respect* 
imie deaths of Polonius, Itosencranz, and Guilden- 
h» foolish trust in a false Providence, and the 
methods of action he adopts, aro all evidence 
d ’.n.- iteikdown of a noble mind. 

A'iis-osaon followed, in which Sir. I’urnivull, Mr. 
v k ^htdnw, and Dr. Todhunter took part. 


Psmoi Society.—( Saturday , February 12.) 

AOTTCAI. GHXEBAL MEETING. 

Gladstone, F.R.S., President, in tho Chair. 
Iff President read the report of the Council, of 
vcc. tlie following is an abstract:— 
ine Council points with satisfaction to tho activity 
r ' :t “tbh the work of the Society has been carried 
* “'"'“A the year, as is shown by tho number of 
®'"r s read; and special reference is made to lectures 
*. ! “' *ore delivered by M. Cornu, of Paris, and 
■''urman Lockver. The election of many dis- 
J tc-sued physicists during the past year has given 
■' Council much satisfaction, as it affords undoubted 
uc* of the progress of the Society, and of the 
( >t has now attained. The Society has to 
(he loss of two members, Mr. Beekor, who died 
u “l 'ii 3, 1875, from bronchitis, in the fifty-fourth 
; :| i his age, and Mr. Waugh, who died on Octo- 

” epilepsy, in liis fortieth year. The 

^ :is "beady published a work by Prof. Everott 
^. ' Centimetre-Gramme-Seeond System of Units, 
y ■ tlie Council is now in communication with tho 
f '- °f the late Sir Charles Wheatstone, with a 
■* r 10 'he publication of his papers. Attention is 
-'■a to the benefit which the Society derives from 
' "*•' the lecture-room, &c., which were gene- 
>: 7,1 tdaced. at its service by the Lords of tho Com- 
of Council on Education. It has boon consi- 
"wimble to arrange that the Council may grant 
to all meetings of a session to approved 
: , ” s *ho are not members of the Society. In eon- 
“onc;. the Council records its thanks for the services 
' u Dr. Guthrie has rendered in his office of 
eutrator, an office which was formerly an im- 
^ -cit one in the Royal Society, and the Council 
^ I’” hiat much might bo gained if arrangements 
a !' for reproducing before this Society the 

i-nuicnts described iu original papers, which 
'(" r Ir /’ ra time to time in tliis country and abroad. 
Jtss'l '‘iterations in tho bye-laws were then dis- 
3 ,D< * adopted, and the following officers and 


Council were elected for the ensuing year :—President, 
Prof. G. C. Foster, F.R.3.; Vice-Presidents, Prof. W. 
G. Adams, F.R.S.; and W. Spottiswoode, LL.D., 
F.R.S.; Secretaries, A. W. Reinold, M.A., W. C. 
Roberts, F.R.S.; Treasurer, Dr. E. Atkinson; De¬ 
monstrator, Dr. F. Guthrie, F.R.S. ; other members 
of Council. Latimer Clark, C.E.; Prof. A. Dupre. 
F.R.S.; W. Huggins, D.C.L., F.R.S.; Prof. H. 
M‘Leod, Dr. C. W. Siemens, D.C.L.. F.R.S. ; Dr. H. 
Sprongel, Dr. W. H. Stone, Sir William Thomson, 
LL.D., F.R.S.; Prof. W. C. Unwin, B.Sc.; and E. 0. 
W. Whitehouse. 


Royae G eoqbapuical Society. —( Monday, 
February 14.) 

Tub journal kept by Mr. Margary in his great journey 
across China to Burma was tho subject of discussion. 
Mr. Margary received instructions iu 1874 from Her 
Majesty's minister at Peking to proceed through the 
vast south-western provinces of China across the 
frontier of Yunnan and to Burma, there to await the 
expedition under command of Colonel Horace Browne 
from Calcutta, which had recoived passports to ex¬ 
amine the great routes of possible trade between 
Burma and China. Mr. Margary successfully accom¬ 
plished this great task, voyaging up tho Yangtzo and 
its tributary tho Yuen, and afterwards travelling by 
land through Yuw-nan and Tali-fu, he reached Bamd 
on the upper Irrawadi on January 15, 1875. With 
the exception, perhaps, of one of the old Jesuit 
geographers, Margary was probably the first European 
who had ever performed this great feat of 2,000 miles 
of travel. 

His journal, though full of interest, does not add 
very much to geography, since the greater part of tho 
country had already been mapped in tho Jesuit sur¬ 
veys. The descriptions of wide unoccupied grasslands 
in Western China aro striking when compared with 
the accounts of the minutely cultivated and densely 
peopled plains of tho East. Mr. Margary gives in¬ 
teresting information respecting the Miau-tse, or 
aboriginal inhabitants of tho hill country of Southern 
China, who, during the Unit dynasty, or from perhaps 
200 n.c. to 200 a.d., wore the masters of the wholo of 
south-western China, and had their capital at Tali-fu, 
and who are of tho same race as the present Shans of 
Burma and Siam. 

After but a few days’ rest at Barno, Margary started 
on the return journey with Colonel Browne's expedi¬ 
tion, the intention of tho leader being to cross into 
China by the southern or lower mountain passes from 
Sawuddy, but meeting with various hindrances and 
strong opposition on the part of the natives this lino 
was abandoned, and tho northern dangerous and 
difficult track was determined on. Going on in ad¬ 
vance of the expedition to reconnoitre when near the 
town of Maawyne, in tho neutral territory of the 
borders of Burma and China, a no-man’s-land in which 
outcasts and malcontents of both nations gathor, 
Margary was attacked and killed. 

In discussing the journal Sir Rutherford Alcock 
pointed out the evidence it gives of the power of the 
Chinese Government in the remote provinces, the 
Peking passport having been respected at the furthest 
limits of the empire; lie discouraged, however, tho 
idea of immediate opening of trade with interior 
China, believing that the timo had not yet come when 
it could be advantageously carried on. Coionol Yule 
described tho relations of Margary’s journey to that 
of Marco Polo, and to Lieutenant Garnier's discoveries 
from tho Mekong river to Tali-fu in 1866. 


FINE ART. 

Illustrations to “ Historical md Legendary 
Ballads and Songs, by Walter Thorn¬ 
burg.” (London: Chafcto & Windus, 1875.) 
The letterpress of this volume has come 
under critical review in another section of 
the Academy. We have thought the illus¬ 
trations sufficiently interesting to demand a 
separate notice for themselves, the more so 
as in many cases they are totally uncon¬ 
nected with Mr. Thornbury’s poems. We 
are delighted to have the illustrations, and 


we do not much care what they are sup¬ 
posed to illuminate in the present text. 
But the less Mr. Thornbury says about 
“ these gentlemen fixing down on paper 
many a fleeting Cynthia of his ” (Mr. 

Tkorubury’s) “ brain ” the better, for his 
brain has had very little to do in the 
matter. Above all he should not direct us 
to notice that “ Mr. Poynter has expended 
all his learning, taste, and thought on ” a 
drawing that hap[>ens to be by Mr. Sandys. 

Perhaps none of the illustrations in this 
volume are absolutely now. They have ap¬ 
peared before in Once a Week, the Cornhill, and 
elsewhere ; but we all know how difficult it 
practically is to recover a print that has 
appeared in and been thrown aside with a 
number of a periodical. We are heartily 
glad, therefore, to have collected for ns some 
of the most typical creations of a school that 
is above all others characteristic of our latest 
development in civilisation, and of which all 
the principal members have died in their 
youth, or fail to fulfil the greatness of their 
promise. 

The artists represented here are mainly 
those who immediately followed the so- 
called Pre-Raphaelites, the young men who 
took up many of their principles and carried 
them out in a more modem and a more quiet 
way than their more ambitious masters. Mr. 
Saudys, who pinned all his early faith to Hol¬ 
bein, and Messrs. Walker, Pinwell, Lawless, 
and Houghton, who promised to form a 
group of brother artists unrivalled in delicacy 
and originality of sentiment, are here in 
their earliest and strongest development. 
Mr. Sandys has drifted away into grievous 
and barren paths; of the other four it is 
not yet possible even to speak without some 
involuntary anger against the mysterious 
fate that has deprived us of their genius. 
M. J. Lawless contributes no less than 
twenty designs to the volume under review, 
thereby greatly overweighing all his com¬ 
peers in point of number. We have 
examined those singular and beautiful 
drawings, most of thorn old favourites, with 
peculiar emotion. The present writer con¬ 
fesses to a quite absurd affection for all the 
few relics of this gifted lad, whose early 
death seems to have deprived his great 
genius of all hope of fame. Years ago 
these illustrations by an unknown artist 
keenly excited a curiosity which was not to 
he satisfied till wo learned, with a sense of 
actual bereavement, that their author was 
dead. He seems to have scarcely lived to 
develop a final manner ; with the excessive 
facility of a boy of high talent, we find him 
incessantly imitating his elder rivals, but 
always with a difference. The manner 
which soems most thoroughly his own is 
exemplified on page 29. How exquisite is 
the movement of the child held down to be 
kissed by the dying lips, and how firm and 
delicate the drawing of the interior, detailed 
at once and luminous, shirking nothing and 
confusing nothing ! On page 31 the back¬ 
ground reminds one of Doyle, with its pro¬ 
fusion of clearly-outlined tiny figures ; but 
on page 39, where the Queen is carried 
down the steps, Lawless is all himself. 
What a crowd of gracious persons are pour¬ 
ing down the steps of that strange Gothic 
city ! The other design for the same poem 
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is very youthful, full of good qualities, but r 
still and dead that should be instinct with ] 
life. On page 47 all is childish, except the c 
distant town over the water, lamp-lit, and 
dark against the moon. But how consum- f 
mate a piece of united draughtsmanship and i 
poetry is the Prince in a rare flowered j 
coat, who has been making love to a town- t 
maiden while he played at cup and ball, and c 
has been rejected! Of the same order of 1 
excellence is the strangely and even morbidly 1 
beautiful design of a lady who tends her dead i 
love’s coffin with flowers, and will not let it 
pass from her. In “Dr. Johnson’s Pen- i 
ance’’ Lawless comes nearer than any one else 
ever did to the peculiar quality of Pinwell, and 
has a fulness of composition Pinwell rarely 
attained. “ The Death of John of Padua ” 
is of the same mystical cast as the mediaeval 
pieces already mentioned : it is full of sweet 
and tender passion. Farther on we scarcely 
recognise him in violent imitations of the 
most intimate styles of Maelise and Millais 
in succession, and in the very pretty study 
of a hussar and a village-maiden he is bent 
upon rivalling Richter. We will not close 
our fleeting eulogy of this forgotten youth 
by noticing any less beautiful or less original 
drawing than that on page 147, a Dutch man 
and woman, in the ugly, unbecoming dress of 
their nation, saying farewell under a rainy 
sky over a shiny sea, with such an infinitude 
of yearning passion expressed in their faces 
that no dress in the world could prevent 
them from being absolutely beautiful. No 
doubt in M. J. Lawless English art sustained 
one of the sharpest losses it has ever had to 
mourn. 

Of Pinwell no need to say so much. He 
has lived, not long enough, indeed, to fulfil 
the great promise of his youth, but to ensure 
his head a lasting laurel. There have been 
stronger intellects, purer colourists, surer 
draughtsmen among his contemporaries, but 
where shall we seek a spirit of poetry more 
pathetic, more subtle, more absolutely modem 
than his ? The critics are for ever urging 
poets and painters to cultivate the materials 
that lie about them in the common household- 
life of to-day. It is not easy to do so; it is 
not to be done by -writing “idylls of the 
gutter and the gibbet;” it is not to be 
done by painting the working-man asleep 
by his baby’s cradle. Perhaps no one has 
actually done it with so deep and thorough 
a sympathy as Pinwell, and it is sympathy 
that is needed, not curiosity or pity. Of 
late his feeblo health seems to have dis¬ 
pirited even his conceptions. His later 
pictures have been sadly dejected; mournful 
single women without hope, weary lovers 
grown too tired to speak, a group of silent 
strangers gathered under a London canopy 
of fog. But in this volume we are reminded 
again of his earlier, livelier feeling. The 
last drawing in the book is of inestimable 
value. Extended on the shore the Sirens 
lie in their cruel, careless loveliness. The 
great waves boom in, breaking between 
huge jaws of rock, and, high up, a vessel, 
crowded with fascinated, listening faces, 


magic cauldron. The head of the old 
French woman, on page 173, will be noticed 
as curiously felicitous. 

Of Frederick Walker only one example is 
found here, but that very characteristic. It 
is a chill autumn evening, and a group of 
gipsy-folk are gathering round a small fire 
of sticks; the beautiful sculpturesque figure 
of the woman who stands in a reverie, with 
her head bent down, is specially worthy of 
the lamented master. Mr. Sandys’ designs 
are all of special interest and of special force. 
Perhaps the most lovely are the noble figure 
of the Norse woman who listens to the 
raven, on page 8, and the woodcut, so like an 
Aldcgraver in method and feeling, that re¬ 
presents a friend rushing in to find a 
musician dead upon his bed, while Death, 
who has blown the bellows, shuts the organ 
up for ever with a leer of savage glee. (By 
the way, this is supposed to illustrate some 
verses of Mr. Thornbury’s about Tintoretto 
and his daughter.) Very exalted and imagi¬ 
native, too, is King Warwolf burning on his 
galley out at sea, a splendid piece of work¬ 
manship. Of the same class of unflinching 
and studious work, replete with the results 
of most conscientious labour, is the exquisite 
drawing of the “Miller’s Meadow ”—looked 
at from all sides, perhaps the very finest bit 
of execution in the book, and not far below 
the best engravings of those old German 
masters of whom Mr. Sandys has been so 
faithful a disciple. 

Messrs. Small, Morton and Lawson con¬ 
tribute designs of varied excellence and 
interest. Mr. Whistler has four drawings, 
slight sketches of little importance, but pos¬ 
sessing certain curious qualities ; we confess 
to finding them rather trifling among so 
much serious work. Mr. Tenniel, Mr. Keetie, 
and Mr. Du Maurier are also contributors 
to what is certainly one of the most important 
collections of modern English illustrations 
that we have seen for many a day. 

Edmund W. Gosse. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL ITEMS FROM ROME. 


Much discussion has been going on among 
archaeologists in Home with reference to the recent 
discovery of an ancient gateway on the steep ridge 
of the Quirinal Hill, immediately above the Forum 
of Trajan, and opposite to a convent church, S. 
Oaterina di Siena. It was brought to light in the 
course of works for demolishing part of a mansion 
on this high ground, which bad to be partly pulled 
down and rebuilt because it projected over the 
line marked for the new street, Via Naziouale, 
destined to connect the Esquiline and Quirinal 
Hills with the lower regions of this city near the 
Tiber. The gate consists of a massive arch of 
nine cuneiform blocks of the dark-hued tufa known 
ns “ lapis Gabinus ’’—from quarries near the site 
of the vanished Gabii—and connected with it has 


accumulate around the fortifications ascribed tt 
the Roman kings after thev had ceased to servi 
for purposes of defence in t!ie later enlarged cit) 
of empire. We now look down upon the* 
antique remains, after descending by a laddej 
from one scaffold to another, and in the* 
actual condition they stand at the bottom (| 
a deep pit, not easily to be inspected. 1 
is assumed on my side, I believe by the mijo 
rity among disputants on this subject, that tld| 
ancient gateway can be no other than the Pott 
Fontinalis, as to the site of which authoritia 
have differed. The Roman archaeologist, Nibbyi 
and our countryman, Gell, place it below the slop 
of the Caelian hill at a punt near the Appiai 
Way; and the former (Nibby) derives its nan 
from a poetic origin—the festival “ Fontinalis’ 
in honour of the fountains of their presidios 
Naiads, this gate having stood, he concludes 
near several springs that uushed from tb 
Oaelian, and among which is that identified bi 
late writers on Roman antiquity as the Fount « 
Egeria. Livy mentions the "Porta Fontinalis 
together with a portico which extended from it t 
an altar of Mars, on a road, as the text implies 
leading direct to the Campus Martius: “Alter,in 
(portiemn) a Porta Fontinali ad Martin Aran 
qua in caiupum iter esset produxerunt.” Steinr. 
Piale, a writer now perhaps less remembered tk 
he deserves to he, when lecturing before if 
Roman Archaeological Academy, 1825, undertool 
to determine the site of that Porta, and aim■ - 
exactly at that point on the Quirinal deck it; 
where the lately-discovered remains are now seen 
An Rble letter in the Times supports the cowls 
sion, well argued out by the writer, that lit.- 
archway (attached to the remnant of tufa was- 
can he no other than the gates in the Servian f r- 
tifications, or at least in those of the kingly periy 1 
called Porta Fontinalis. On the other hand. Mr 
J. II. Parker maintains—and many, I believe,spy 
with him—that this arch of tufa blocks cannot b 
one of the gates in Rome’s ancient walls, so’'-: 
that it stands united with a wall only three ley 
thick, whereas the fortifications of the kings, t 
all examples known to us, are not less than tnvh 
feet in thickness; seeing, also, that the area ■ 
question is built upon a mass of concrete, wuerei 
the hitherto discovered gates of those ancient 
stand on the solid tufa rock which forms to sob 
extent the groundwork on which this city is i 1 -- 
The inference, on this side, is that the arch on ■- 
Quirinal Hill is only a specimen of rebuilding m 
old materials, exemplified in nntny other instant e 
and it may be supposed to have served, tofUJ 
with the other, now demolished, archway, 
ingress into the Thermae of Constantine, w- 
| by that Emperor on the Quirinal, aud • 
remains of which are before us in the bo. 
Gardens, opposite to the now royal (j ornie 
’ pontifical) palace on that hill's summit. Other ri 
brought to light by the labourers in tk • 
i vicinity have been, in fact, identified as be on- 
, to those Thermae, from which several ecu j> 
have been transferred to different spots 

[ Rome—among others the noble Castor and 

j with their steeds, now placed belore the lac 
f the above-named palace. 

i I do not attempt to decide between these »nta- 
i nistic theories, but it seems to me P 03 " 51 - m j,j 
? the ancient arch mav be a gate in the p 


been found a remnant 


—and conuecteu witu it nns tne ancient aren may oe a >, v irj 

of walls of a different kind fortifications, rebuilt after the period ot ^ 


of tufa, much used in ancient Roman buildings; 
also, about ten feet apart, the fragmentary stone¬ 
work of another similar gatewav, which was un¬ 
fortunately destroyed by the workmen still engaged 
on that spot. Above the massive arch still extant 
there rises a wall of brickwork in the old (though 
not the best) Roman constructive style, with an 
arch of large tiles laid immediately above that of 
stonework. The tufa blocks at the side of this 


and perhaps also adapted in Constan 1 ‘ ^ 
Thermae for a principal ingress into the p ^ 
around the central buildings of the ! , 
situation of which was certainly a®) 11 • ( 


all events, an interesting ac( l ul31 ?j' in HC! ir 
aggregate of Roman monuments has bee ‘ 91 
through this discovery; for that tune- u^ll' 
memorable structure in massive stonew ■ 

left standing, henceforth to be fullv w . ,| 
._X- i _i -i— Via A* 11 


1 _ • x- „ A i:i„„ 1 aren OI large mes laia lmmeaiaieiv aoove uuti ui memurarae siruaure m . . Mp ,j 

hurries to destruction. A like subject, less gtonework K The tufa block9 at ( he side of thi9 left 8tandin? , henceforth to be folk., 

perfectly carried out, is the wild woman on . are com pi ete . those forming the archivolt place upon the level of the future Vi Mf : 

the elm, on page 79. In “ Pan Victor, Pan above in pftrt mutilated, as if roughly cut off. after the soil has been cut away.wd “ „ 

strikes the lyre and sings, while behind him The brick structure may he accounted for as he- ascent provided between the forum ot J 

a frantic choir of Maenads whirl round in a longing to one of the many edifices suffered to the hill of Quirinus. 
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Another late discovery, or rather identification, 
is that of a long forgotten and desecrated Christian 
ii»:orvon the Appian Way, within the city walls, 
and about a quarter of a mile from the Porta 
Appia, now commonly named after St. Sebastian, 
font the extramural basilica beyond it. On the 
wsils of this small chapel we see, though but 
dimly distinguishable in the dark and windowless 
interior, some very curious mediaeval paintings, 
j rood deal like some of those, better preserved, 
in me now subterranean church of S. Clemente, 
oo the Caelian Hill. Nothing on the outside 
Mcates the character of sacredness, but the 
E.'looted oratory on the Appian Way rather 
teombles an old garden-house or one of the 
desrted cottages so common in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the walls and towered gateways 
of Rome. The faded paintings in this chapel 
enable us to recognise it as that dedicated to the 
Archangel Gabriel, and also to the “ Seven 
Skpers’ of legendary renown. Drawings from 
the now faded originals, with indications of their 
lace and origin, are fortunately at hand in the 
ation Library, among the many collected by 
Serais d’Agincourt, and bequeathed by him to 
the pontifical library, on the death of that well- 
known writer on art, who finished his days in 
feme. An oratory called “ Ecelesia S. Arch- 
aureli" ia mentioned in a MS. catalogue of the 
churches of this city drawn up in the fourteenth 
K-ntury, and now iD the university library at 
Turin, the date being about the time when Cola 
i: U’.enzi held the office of tribune in the ruetro- 
pii, of the then absent popes. That the old 
crr.t,,ry in question was dedicated also to the 
mv'vrious “ (Sleepers ” of Ephesus is certain, for 
"v end notice of the fact that Clement XI. 
(boit-l'dl) assigned a fund for the perpetual 
lichtiog of a lamp in the chapel of the “ Seven 
hlupeB,’ for whom that estimable pontiff had 
•jkaldevotion, desiring to maintain their memory 
imtj his subjects. Singular, too, is the testi- 
My in the same reference that, to this day, the 
circumjacent region, and (as I believe), the vine- 
red itself, belonging to the Rospigliosi family, 
; a wjuch this oratory stands, are popularly known 
" r At title det sette dormienti! Xot far from 
t«i'spot stands the small but antique and interest- 
it.' church of S. Cesnrio, to which was once 
atticiied a monastery of Basiliau monks; and the 
wdi-known reverence of the Greek Cliurch (whose 
ties the monks there observed with much 
solemnity and concourse of worshippers) for 
vrhangels generally may have fostered lire devo- 
towards S. Gabriel in the neighbouring 
tepid, till at least as late as the dispersal of that 
fii-uian community about the end of the fifteenth 
Century, if not earlier. The same S. Cesario 
fc’-'ters became the residence, during his stay in 
mime after the Moslem conquest (1453), of the 
feiacd Greek cardinal (conspicuous in the 
vyuncil of Florence) Bessariou (ob. 1472). 
,1 Oratory of the Archangel and of the 
Papers 5 is a little more than nineteen feet in 
*3-th and about thirteen feet in breadth. The 
tern? is vaulted; the sole doorway is flanked 
■ marble columns, and we descend by a single 
Kq> to the level of the actual, probably raised 
. the ancient, floor. On each side of the 
#trance there is a small niche, probably for lamps 
word light during worship. At the end wall 
JPi*«te the Bole doorway is an arched recess, no 
. ‘ or the altar. Above this narrow apse we 
perwve, on the stucco coating of the wall, a 
. “f, half-length of Christ, with one hand raised 
,.™ M i the other holding a jewelled book, of 
1(, h, as also of this hand, only a part remains; 

- ° 0lm teuance seems sorrowful, the features long 
cu t, this figure being encircled by an 
G 1 ic nimbus, besides the usual halo of glory 
the solemn head. Laterally are ranged two 
° a< ! or ' n l? angels, that on one side almost 
- ' an “ beyond these two figures, a man and 

min, evidently donators, and each holding a 
1 taper, the name . “ Beuo ” inscribed in 


white letters on a blue ground under the former. 
Within the small apse we see a better preserved 
half-length of the archangel Gabriel, with the 
legible name inscribed below, the type of the 
countenance almost feminine, the hair long and 
parted on the brow, the large wings outspread, 
the arms also extended as for intercession. At the 
right and left of this figure there are six others 
(much faded) of saints, three females,and threeappa- 
rentlv intended for saintly bishops, all in sacerdotal 
vestments—perhaps three of the great Doctors of 
the Greek church. On the right-hand wall of the 
chapel there are other dim remains of paintings, 
hut none Rre left on the opposite wall, which, no 
doubt, was adorned alike. The pictures still seen 
represent in full length other angels and saints— 
and among the former, recognisable from the 
sceptre in his hand, is St. Michael, who is espe¬ 
cially honoured by the Latin Church among the 
Archangelic company; his type also, in this example, 
being distinguished by delicacy and softness ; his 
costume, a rich tunic set with gems, and wide sleeves. 

The “ Beno ” whose name is here made known 
to us, is, we may conclude, the same person repre¬ 
sented, together with his wife “ Maria,” and with 
the addition of his family name, Rapiza, on the 
painted wails of the ancient S. Clemente's church, 
re-opened in recent years through the efforts of 
the Prior, Father Muliooly, of the Irish Domini¬ 
cans, established in the adjacent convent; and 
records have been found of that Rapiza family as 
among the wealthy and considerable houses of 
Rome, well known in the eleventh century, to¬ 
wards the end of which they removed to Xarni, 
in Umbria. 

Dwelling on this subject, the old oratory and 
its documents, I must pay tribute to the learning 
and zeal of a young Roman, Signor Armellini, to 
whom, in fact, the discovery of what had been so 
long forgotten is due, and whose published ac¬ 
count of this edifice and its contents, with outline 
engravings of the mediaeval wall-paintings, has 
made known in an intelligent and interesting 
manner this noticeable monument of Christian 
antiquity in Rome. (See his recently published 
pamphlet, with plates, “ Scoperta d' uu antioo 
Oratorio dedicate all’ Arcangelo Gabriele, ed ai 
Sette Dormienti, memoria di Mariano^Armellini.”) 

As to the supposable dates of the above-noticed 
aintings, the eleventh century seems indicated 
v the names and ascertainable traditions of 
“ Beno ” and the “ Rapiza ’’family. The style is 
not. strictly speaking, Byzantine, but rather that 
earlier mediaeval, which, though never highly 
developed or largely productive in Roman art, 
seems never to have been quite eliminated by 
Byzantine influences at this centre. 

The Esquiline Hill, where works for new 
streets, &c., are ever progressing, proves the most 
inexhaustible mine of buried treasures in Rome. 
Among the lately found antiquities on that site 
is a statue of a faun, in good preservation except 
the lower limbs, the head crowned with pine- 
leaves, on the shoulders a basket of grapes, the 
artistic style superior—this having been exhumed 
among the ruins where many other sculptures 
were found in the December of 1874. More of the 
beautiful alabaster pavement laid open at about 
that date on the same premises has also appeared. 
These new discoveries will be presently transferred 
to the Capitoline Museum, and will have their 
place in a large octagonal hall, just completed, 
though not yet open to the public, in the wing of 
the Capitoline buildings known as “ Palazzo dei 
Conservators” Improvements and amplification 
are in progress at the Kircherian Museum in the 
Roman College (formerly the great establishment 
of the Jesuits), where a gallery will be filled with 
ancient epigraphs in immense numbers, as an¬ 
nounced. The Colosseum is still under water, 
as it has been flooded, and in consequence all 
excavations there suspended, for about five 
months. No efforts have yet been made to drain 
off the inflowing waters from some subterranean 
stream which have thus invaded the area. This 


instance of neglect and inertness on the part of 
Rome’s authorities is indeed deplorable. 

C. I. Hemans. 


NOTES FROM FLORENCE. 

Florence : Februnry 3, 1876. 

The present is the time when exhibitions of 
works of art are open in Florence. With the 
exception of one, the Societa Artistica, they are 
in almost every respect inferior even to provincial 
exhibitions in Great Britain in the number of the 
works of art, or in, with few exceptions, their 
general merits. The best exhibited rank with tha 
best produced by the British school, and even in 
certain respects excel these, but these are sur- 
rounded by numbers of pictures which would 
hardly be admitted to tho most obscure exhibition 
of works of art in any corner of the United 
Kingdom. 

The impression made by the overwhelming 
number of excessively bad pictures in a Florentine 
public exhibition is, in the first place, that 
every tecliuical vice known in art is carried 
to the utmost limit of offensiveness and vulga¬ 
rity, that harsh discord in colour is prevalent, 
that the artists have no idea of aerial perspective, 
and that the selection of subjects is pre-eminently 
common-place. The very small number of artists 
who rise above this lamentable display of in¬ 
capacity manifest powers which entitle their 
works to be spoken of with respect; those deserv¬ 
ing of higher praise than this are painfully few in 
number. Of the pictures in the exhibition of the 
Society for the Promotion of the Fine Arts, one 
only can be spoken of as tit to take a place 
among the works of eminent painters, and it is by 
Achilla Gliseuti, who is said to be only twenty- 
three years of age. it represents an itinerant 
musician standing on tho bottom of a turned-up 
tub, who is singing to the accompaniment of his 
maudola a comic song which excites the risi¬ 
bility of some dozen of customers of a village inn. 
This picture undoubtedly ranks with our own 
Wilkie's early works; the artist is a more thoroughly 
trained draughtsman than our great painter was, 
lias similar humoristic powers, equal facility of 
rendering natural expression, and much the same 
idea of sober colour, with, however, less force and 
clearness. It appears that he has been partially 
educated in Germany, to which circumstance he 
may owe his escape from the common-place ideas 
of subject and the vulgar colour so prevalent in 
Italy. This is the only picture of a really high 
order of merit to be found in the Florentine exhi¬ 
bition ; its price is marked at 8,000 francs, and it 
has been sold. 

The exhibition of the Societa Artistica, under 
the management of Mr. Spranger, an Englishman, 
presents a very different appearance from that just 
described; in it works of inferior merit are rare, 
and it presents the Italian school of painting under 
an aspect which places it on a level with any other 
in Europe, at all events in technical skillj for it 
cannot be said to have any high aim in subject. 
From its old paths it has departed utterly; in the 
first quarter of this century it was pre-eminently 
artificial, coldly heroic and monotonous, yet aiming 
high if rarely successful; now a somewhat common¬ 
place naturalism, and an aim at picturesque treat¬ 
ment, even in subjects which do not admit of it, 
prevail. The Virgin Mary has become a pretty 
girl, in fine clothes of eccentric fashion and of the 
brightest colours ; her divine son, a fat baby and 
nothing more; saints, martyrs, even the Saviour 
Himself, are represented after a fashion which may 
be denominated religious genre rather than religious 
art, and not unfrequontly reverential feelings 
receive a shock from these representations which 
makes them intolerable in spite of the technical skill 
with which they are painted. These pictures have 
no shadow of the power of the old Naturalisti of 
the Italian school, who, if they departed from a 
higher and purer treatment of religious subjects, 
never fell into the picturesque depths of their 
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existing representatives. While thus failing i n 
the highest branches, the Italians excel in pure 
genre painting. In Florence Vinea, Tito, Conti, 
Chierici, Beehi, Scaffai, Saltiui, Giordano, and 
Signorini are artists who would do honour to any 
school. Accomplished draughtsmen, pleasing 
colourists, masters of chiaroscuro, and unsur¬ 
passed in technical execution, Florence may well 
be proud of them. Their best works are exhibited 
at the Societa Artistica, held in a handsome 
gallery the property of Mr. Spranger, whose pleas¬ 
ing landscapes also form an important feature in 
this the best exhibition in Florence. 

A meeting of artists has just been held in 
Florence to protest against a plan of the Minister 
of P ublic Instruction to open an annual national 
exhibition of works of line art in Rome. This 
movement of the artists is strictly in harmony 
with the narrow, intolerant, and very local spirit in 
which Italian artists think and act. 

The minister proposes to endow the new ex¬ 
hibition with about 2,0001. sterling a year. Un¬ 
happily the Italians cannot maintain such exhi¬ 
bitions in a flourishing condition without such 
aid. The rich nobles and other wealthy members 
of Italian society do nothing to promote such 
schemes, consequently the local exhibitions are 
poorly supported, for no people in Europe show 
less taste for art, or disposition to frequent ex¬ 
hibitions of its works; the tax at the door of five- 
ponce or sixpence is enough to deter not so much 
the frugal, but the miserly Italian from visiting 
them, and it is rare to see a dozen people in them 
at one time. Thus to support them they obtain 
pictures from artists which, if sold, are taxed for 
the exhibition, and they carry this so far as to ask 
three times the value of works of merit, carrying 
the usual principles of trading deceit and extortion 
even into the temples of art. 

The artists protest against the favour shown to 
Romo—their capital in theory only; they see no 
honour to art, no advantage to themselves, in the 
minister's patriotic movement, for it really is so. 
This recognition of art by the State is obviously 
important and full of promise for tho future. 
When Italy becomes richer the principle may be 
extended. In other countries it would stimulate 
private liberality, and tho existence of a cen¬ 
tral exhibition would soon lead to the establish¬ 
ment of others. It is to be hoped that the minister 
will not be deterred by the narrow local spirit in 
which he is addressed by the artists of Florence. 

C. W. IIeath Wilson. 


ART SALES. 

On the 7th and 8th inst. Messrs. Christie, Manson 
and Woods sold the water-colour drawings, pic¬ 
tures, and decorative furniture of the late Mr. 
Warren Hastings. Among the water-colour 
drawings : S. Prout, Lmiffenberg and Braubach on 
the Rhine, 110 gs. each; T. Stothard, Shalisjjerian 
Characters, 141.; G. Oattermole, View of a Castle, 
30 gs.; Entrance to a Castle, 37 gs.; David Cox, 
Hmldon Hall, 24 gs.; Furness Abheg, 37 gs.; P. 
de Wint, Old Cottage, 25 gs.; G. Hodgson, 
“ Going out," 174 gs.; Rowbotham, Patterdalc, 
34 gs. Pictures : F. I). Hardy, “ Making Home 
snug,’’ 58 gs.; E. Hayes, Off the Mumbles with 
Oyster Boats, 50 gs.; H. J. Sholten, Interior with 
a Feasant Family, 204 gs. : Canaletti, Church of 
SS. John and Paul at Venice, with the Colleone 
Monument, 245 gs. Two plain suits of armour, 
one lit/., the other 101 gs.; an oriental egg-shell 
dish with a ruby back, 30 gs.; and a plate of the 
same, 10 gs.; Worcester teapot, cover, and stand, 
with landscapes and medallions, 10 gs.; Buen 
Retire group of three figures at a table, 251.; oak 
cabinet, tho panels covered with Scripture sub¬ 
jects, 401.; Louis XV. pedestal cabinet, with or¬ 
molu mounting, finely chased. 105 gs.; Louis XV. 
library table of kingwood with scroll ornaments 
of ormolu, 47 gs.; and the companion, 35 gs.; 
Louis XV. commode, rosewood, inlaid with or¬ 
molu ornaments, 70 gs. 


On the 10th Messrs. Christie, Manson and 
Woods began the sale of the first portion of the 
extensive collection of water-colour drawings and 
paintings of Mr. W. Kershaw, of Brixton. The 
water-colour drawings alone occupied three days, 
consisting of 600 drawings representing above 200 
artists. The paintings, which are equally nu¬ 
merous, will be sold next week. S. Austen, 
View in the Campagna, 20 gs.; W. Bennett, 
A Churchyard, 21 gs.; C. Bentley, A Mountain¬ 
ous Coast Scene, 25 gs.; R. P. Bonington, Chcyne 
Walk, Chelsea, 52 gs. •, A. Bourier, Peep-Bo, 
104 gs.II. C. Coleman, Whitethorn in a Jug, 
27 gs.; C. Davidson, A Hatfield, 98 gs.; W. W. 
Deane, A View in Venire, 74 gs.; Birket Foster, 
Children on the Beach with Fish, 95 gs.; The 
Hatfield, 235 gs.; A. Fripp, Two Boys and a Dog 
in a Cornfield, 40 gs.; G. A. Fripp, Kenilworth 
Castle, SI gs.: At Southend, 30 gs.; J. B. Hard¬ 
ing, An Italian Coast Scene, 50 gs.; T. Hardy, 
jun., Gillies with Setters and Dead Game, 
48 gs.; E. Ilayes, A Sea Piece, 48 gs.; 
E. K. Johnson, Preparing Pot-pourri, 41 gs. ; 
E. C. Kilburne, The. Music Lesson, 31 gs. ; W. 
L. Leitch, Interior of Churches (a pair), 23 gs.; 
A Sea Piece, 121 gs.; An Italian Harbour Scene, 
83 gs.; Fountain, Piogyia, Sicily, 20 gs.; Marks- 
bury, on the Rhine, 27 gs.; Cathedral of Palermo, 
21 gs.; W. Little, A Girl with a Basket of Shells, 
26 gs. ; J. II. Mole, A Stream, 24 gs.; J. Orrock, 
Arundel Castle, 25 gs.; C. Pearson, A Rocky 
River Scene, 284 gs.; J. G. Pkilp, Evening, 30 gs.; 

S. Prout, A River Scene, 25) gs.; Porch of the 
Cathedral at Elm, 28 gs.; Augsburg, 29 gs.; A 
Shipwreck, 40 gs. ; T. M. Richardson, Ischia, 
102 gs. ; G. Robson, View in Scotland, 52 gs. ; 

T. L. Rowbotham, Portsmouth Harbour, 47 gs.; 
G. Shaldcrs, Landscape, 30 gs.; J. Sver, A 
Ruined Abbey, 08 gs.; E. Tayler, Homeless, 
50 gs.; C. Yncher, Bay of Naples, 08 gs.; J. 
Varloy, View of Snowdon, 47 gs. ; T. F. Waine- 
wriglit, Landscape, 294 gs.; II. B. Willis, View 
in Wales, 30 gs.; Highland Cattle, 08 gs. 

Messrs. Sotheky, Wilktnson and Hodge 
had a two days’ sale of porcelain, for which no 
high prices were obtained. A ewer-sbnped vase 
of the Leek manufacture, on blue ground, sold 
for 7 gs.; another on green for 8 gs. A Vienna 
plateau, beautifully painted in med. ions, 20 gs.; 
another, Vulcan forging the Arms of Mars, 
18/. 10s. A pair of vases, subject tho Minotaur, 
177 5s. An ebony cabinet, with drawers, inlaid 
with Dresden plaques, the subjects after Boucher, 
42 gs. 

On the 31st ult. were sold at the Salle Drouot 
four Beauvais tapestries, period Louis XV., re¬ 
presenting pastoral subjects, after Boucher, 
21,200 fr.: also a drawing-room suite of the 
same tapestry, Louis XVI., 1,400 ft. Time¬ 
piece, Louis XVI., 2,000 fr. On the 7th tho 
works of the late M. Barye were sold, Tiger in 
repose, 1,500 fr.; A Jaguar, 3,000 fr.; Sleeping 
Tiger, 1,100 fr.; Tiger in repose, 1,700 fr. ; 
another, 1,720 fr., and a third, 1,063 fr. Tigers 
fighting, 1,250 fr. The water-colour drawings 
sold proportionably well; Dog let loose, 1,500fr.; 
Crouching Tiger, 2,600 fr. The three first days 
sale realised nearly 100,000 fr. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

In certain branches of ornamental art the 
French have often, and justly, been regarded as 
our superiors; but a recent instance of the appro¬ 
priation of the ideas of an English artist, under 
very singular circumstances, may serve to show 
that the indebtedness is not always on our side. 
In 1860 Mr. W. Burges, the architect, was asked 
to design a pastoral staff to be presented by the 
Council of the Ecelesiological Society to Bishop 
Jenner, of Dunedin. Mr. Burges accordingly 
prepared a design to be worked out, partly in 
ivory, partly in silver gilt, the principal feature of 
which consisted of a figure of St. George con¬ 


quering Heresy, the body of the monster forminr 
the bend of the staff. This design was afterwards 
modelled by Mr. Nicholls, the sculptor, and 
carved in ivory by a French artist of the name of 
Collette, then resident in London. A lithographic 
reproduction of the work was published at the 
time in the Ecclcsiologist, and possibly also in one 
of the architectural papers. Thus’ the matter 
ended as far as England was concerned, hut in the 
number of a French periodical called L'Art mur 
7cw* for August 31, 1875, the crosier reappears. 
Here, however, it is no longer assigned to Mr. 
Burges, nor, indeed, to any English artist, anciei.t 
or modern, but is described as a specimen of -1 >r- 
fevrerie Fraufaise" of the thirteenth century 
The drawing in L'Art pour Tons is somewhat 
rougher than that which had appeared in the 
Ecclesiologist (which, being a copy from tin- 
original sketch made by the artist, was itself 
rougher than the completed work), and it thus 
bears a general resemblance to one of those coar-e 
bronzes copied from a good original which wet* 
produced in large numbers for the purposes ut 
commerce during the Middle Ages. But grant ini 
that the appropriation may have been made in 
entire innocence of any attempt to defraud Mr. 
Burges of the credit of his design, the matter 
of nationality nevertheless remains unexplained. 
When Charles Lamb said, “ Damn the a<re, lit 
write for antiquity,” he only expressed in hu 
own emphatic way a feeling which doubtless 
many artists in all times have shared. But hunk 
it may be safely said, intended only to withdraw 
himself into an English antiquity, while Mr. 
Burges has been involuntarily compelled to enrich 
the historic art of France. 

Mr. Whistler has lately completed three in¬ 
teresting studies of landscape. One of thes 
is a winter scene, and records an attempt to 
interpret the effect of snow at dusk when 
the white tones of the earth are caught 
and overpowered by the darkened mis: that 
hangs in the air. As in all the artist’s paint¬ 
ings of landscape, the constant realities of the 
chosen scene yield to the momentary influences 
under which the scene is viewed, the sombre 
tones of the earth reveal not the familiar rjiiaii- 
ties of snow, but the particular aerial conditi- 1 ® 
by which these are controlled and modified. Am! 
.in the yellow and softly diffused light that 
glimmers from a window at the end of the 
street, as well as in the heavy darkness ol the 
sky above, and in the uncertain forms of house- 
roof or tree that stand against the sky. the specta¬ 
tor has so many more symbols by which to 
measure the density of the thick night air. and 
to realise its attributes of colour. The two re¬ 
maining examples deal with the difficult tone 5 "• 
moonlight. The first is of moonlight on the sea. 
and presents a wide stretch of quiet water. with a 
few fishing-boats pushing out from shore. - 
perfect stillness controls the scene, sare where * 
tide, rippling in upon the sand, catches with n-- 
movement the white shine of the moon. K 
little wing-like cloud hovers above a sea ot irh 
tensest blue, which seems to reflect and to 
tain the fairer tones of the star-lit blue sky. 
second example is of moonlight on therner. 8 
here the whole composition is made up ot > ain 
tints. The blue of the water and of the a J ' 
delicately pale, and the white moon shines throi: 
a thin mist. In the foreground the dark or-, 
of the pier and parapet of the bridge break sc 
the scene and throw it into a fairy-like dis • 
while from beneath the bridge a barge dm ■- 
ward with the tide into the aznre exp»" , 
water that is starred by the golden lights re 
from the houses upon its banks. , 

Mr. Sidney Colvin, we are glad to hear, j 
been re-elected to the Slade Chair of brne ■ 
Cambridge. The electors have done we ^ 
electing him: for there are fevr f j, 

this country who could fill the chair witn s 
distinction as Mr. Colvin has done during j, e ip 
three years, or who would be so likely a 
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, ire ibe difficult problem of making the scientific 
: ;a dv of Fine Art and Archaeology a recognised 
lai'af the University curriculum. 

Thi occasional note in the Pall Mail Gazette 
upon the subject of the Gibson bequest is based 
upon incorrect information as regards the measures 
umW the Academy for the exhibition of the 
^ It is not true, as there stated, that the 
was more than 40,0001.; it was less than 
•vi sum; nor is it true that the sculptor’s 
:*3ek are still in the cellars of. Burlington 
jjjjse: they are already arranged in the gal- 
en designed for their reception, adjoining the 
.-iifcrc which contains diploma works of the 
Wemickns and the other art treasures acquire4 
iiiJerent times by the Royal Academy. One 
mediate cause of delay in opening these galleries 
■„ the public consists, we believe, in the fact that 
trend of the diploma pictures have been sent to 
:b Philadelphia Exhibition, and that the collec- 
i 5 , therefore, for the time incomplete. Another, 
>i we have before stated, is that the rooms are 
all in the hands of the workmen. Among the 
srt treasures in this collection which will shortly 
be open to the public may be mentioned the 
cartoon by Lionardo, the group in marble, and 
the cartoon for the Leda, by Michel Angelo, and 
the magnificent copy of Lionardos Last Sujrper, 
br Marco d'Oggione, to which reference has al- 
been made in the Academy. 

Ike Marquis d’Azeglio has lent to the Burling- 
Fine Arts Club a very curious collection of 
akbme paintings, ranging in date from the 
middle of the fourteenth century to quite modern 
times. These works exhibit every variety of 
style and skill, and have only this in common, 
that they are all executed on glass. The collector 
te whom these specimens of a little-known craft 
lire ken brought together gives to them the 
ids of “ artistic painted glass,” in order to dis- 
tiaroishthe work from stained glass. But even 
this {tease may possibly mislead those who have 
not eiammed the paintings for themselves. The 
product of the work may be called painted glass, 
as an oil picture may he called painted canvas, 
and the addition of the word “ artistic ” does not, 
of conree. assist the definition. The painting is 
tttacbed to the glass, and is viewed from the 
cerese side, but the transparent properties of the 
-•i» are not called into play to assist or modify 
the efleet of the colours employed. The design is 
vpressed in opaque tints laid upon the surface of 
:k jlasg as upon a transparent panel. In the 
examples the glass was covered with a thin 
nound of gold, upon which the design was en- 
.Tsved bv scratching through the surface with a 
wile, and filling in with a background of oil 
orlonr, either black or blue. The collection con- 
m* a number of very interesting examples of 
this earlier method. From the beginning of the 
-iteenth century a different style prevailed, and 
ie work became an elaborate miniature painting, 
wilted, for the most part, on rock crystal, 
'he of the most exquisite examples of this style 
■i a small crucifixion, after the design by Man¬ 
illa, where the drawing of all the figures is of 
ie utmost refinement, and the colouring faar- 
a.rionaly combined. The modern specimens of 
> art, many of which are included in the 
tfetion, are often more curious than beautiful. 

The private view of the exhibition of the works 
"f the late G. J. Pin well takes place to-day 

'.Saturday). 

Ait exhibition of “ Selected High-class Water- 
colour Drawings ” wss opened on the 14th instant 
it Messrs. Agnew and Sons’ gallery, 5 Waterloo 
Place. There are some good, many moderate, and 
rettral flimsy things displayed—total, 161. 
Among the former we may mention Bonington, 
Ihaf, & very clever specimen, about equally poised 
between the styles characteristic of Turner and of 
Stanfield. Turner, Lucerne, one of his fine works 
ic the semi-vaporous manner. Cassiobury Park, 
* ktge water-colour of the soft yellow tone, with 


exactness and sentiment combined; Canterbury 
Gate, a fine small example of his early style; Bridge 
in Wales, late and rich; Study at Margate, marked 
as “made the year of the artist’s death,” very 
interesting from its late date, with grand sense of 
scale and colour in the dark green foreground and 
the many-hued clouded sky that fills far the 
greater space of the paper. One feels rather 
doubtful whether the foreground is verdurous 
land or surging heavy sea; hut this, according to 
the quality of the picture, is a minor matter. A 
Study (147) we regard as of very questionable 
authenticity. William Hunt, A Reverie—a. 
country girl with her pitcher, seated by the road¬ 
side. Alfred Hunt, A Bent, in Wether/iam, a 
solemn elevated work. Du Maurier, Billingsgate 
A la Franqaise, one of this artist's capital Punch 
designs. Gilbert, Joan of Arc entering Orleans, 
dated 1870, rich and fine. Powell, Loch Cornish, 
a large work, with more than common approxima¬ 
tion to genuine grandeur. Landseer, A Shejdterd 
and Iris Flock, Strasburg, and several other lightly- 
touched sketches. William Millais, A River in 
Spring, carefully finished, with true though rather 
unripe tints of colour. J. E. Millais, The Proscribed 
Royalist., outline-drawing in sepia for the 
well-known picture; The String, small and deli¬ 
cate. Cox, Lancaster Sands, a good specimen, 
yet not one of the very best of this distinguished 
master. De Wint, A Misty Morning on the South 
Coast, able. 

The case of Miss Thompson’s picture of The 
Roll Call, which came before the court a few days 
ago, shows (as reported in the daily newspapers 
of the 14th instant) a curious muddle in artistic 
arrangements, and an unfair legal disregard of the 
interests of painters. Miss Thompson sold her 
now renowned picture for the ridiculous pittance 
of 100/., paid beforehand; and, after its repute 
(partly genuine and partly factitious) had been 
established, she thought, by disposing of the copy¬ 
right for 1,200/., to indemnify herself for her pre¬ 
vious want of good fortune. But it turns out 
that she had no legal power to dispose of the copy¬ 
right ; in parting with the picture, without ex¬ 
pressly reserving the copyright, she parted with 
the latter also, which, according to law, vested in 
the purchaser, Mr. Galloway. He meanwhile had 
resold the picture, for the like amount of 100/., to 
Queen Victoria. Who now owns the copyright ? 
Miss Thompson, who never consciously sold it, 
being excluded, is the owner the Queen, who 
never bought it, or Mr. Galloway, who never 
stipulated for buying it P Serjeant Parry believes 
Mr. Galloway still owns the copyright, for he be¬ 
came its possessor by force of law, and never defi¬ 
nitely sold it afterwards. This point remains 
undetermined; what is determined is, that Miss 
Thompson, who had not dreamed of selling the 
copyright, has lost it, and Mr. Galloway, who 
had, probably, not known himself to be the 
purchaser, bad acquired it. And he, it is 
suggested, was protected by law in retaining 
it, because he aid not expressly transfer it to 
the Queen, although Miss Thompson was not 
similarly protected when she also did not ex¬ 
pressly ” transfer (nor yet expressly reserve) it. 
Artists ought to combine, and get so unequal and 
misleading a law reformed with all expedition. 
They are for the most part culpably lax in seeking 
to protect their own interests in such matters; 
picture-dealers and printsellers are of a different 
kidney, and, while the artists dream about what 
may possibly be doing, they get the thing done to 
suit their own pockets and purposes. Picture- 
collectors also are of the class whereof members 
of the two Houses of Parliament are made, and 
these are naturally not unwilling to content the 
picture-dealers, printsellers, and themselves, by 
passing a law which fleeces the artist in favour of 
the “ first vendee.” 

Among the most recent additions to the Greek 
antiquities in the British Museum are four beauti¬ 
ful examples of those polychrome vases (lekythi) 
which the Athenians used to place in tombs along 


with their dead, the vases in question being 
specially made for this purpose, for which reason 
the design painted on them was appropriately 
selected to be suggestive of the final parting, e.g. 
Charon in his boat beckoning to a figure on the 
banks of the Styx, or a group of figures bringing 
offerings to a tomb. The four vases just pur¬ 
chased were found together in a tomb near Athens. 
One of them is remarkable for its size as well as 
for the design painted on it, which represents the 
dead body of a warrior being carried away by two 
winged figures, perhaps Boreas and Zephyros. It 
is curious that while one of the two is bearded 
and rather aged, the other is very youthful in 
figure. This would correspond with the difference 
between Boreas and Zephyros, except perhaps that 
Boreas could not well be rendered nude as here. 
A similar difference existed between the figures 
of Tlianatos (Death) and Hypnos (Sleep), and 
possibly they would he more in place here than 
the two wind gods. Except for vases like this 
we should know little from artistic remains of the 
gloomy view of death taken by the Athenians, 
and when we know more, as by future discoveries 
we may, it will then be possible to urge that the 
Etruscans after all, with their numerous represen- 
tions of genii of death, were not so very much 
more than the Greeks a people whose religion 
gave extraordinary prominence to death with 
its realistic horror. The already splendid collec¬ 
tion of terracotta statuettes from Tanagra, in 
Boeotia, in the Museum has also been enriched by 
two more very fine specimens. 

Mb. Henry Blackburn announces that the 
second number of his Pictorial Notes of the Royal 
Academy will be published this year on May 16. 
In order to facilitate early publication, Mr. Black¬ 
burn requests that notice of the completion of 
the pictures, together with any memorandum, 
sketch, or photograph which will assist in giving 
an accurate description of them, may be sent to 
him through the publishers, Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus. 


Two new rooms are being prepared at the 
Louvre for the reception of modern sculpture; 
another room will also be consecrated to cnalco- 
graphy. 

The extraordinary value attached to M. Meis- 
sonier’s pictures is well illustrated by the follow¬ 
ing extract from L'Art :— 

“ It is known that M. de la Hants is tho pro¬ 
prietor of tho picture by Meissonier called Eighteen 
Hundred and Fourteen, which he bought for 85,000 
francs. A dealer in pictures lately offered M. de la 
Haute a considerable sum, something like 200,000 
francs, but the spirited proprietor replied that he 
would not take lees than 250,000 francs, and stipulated 
that a sum of 50,000 francs should be offered to M. 
Meissonier. 800,000 francs, therefore, is the real 
price placed upon tho work.” 


The Pope, it is said, will be one of the contri¬ 
butors to the Great Exhibition at Philadelphia. 
He has promised to send two mosaics as well as 
tapestries executed by the artists of the Vatican: 
one of the mosaics is a copy of Raphael’s Ma¬ 
donna della Seggiola. A steamer from the United 
States will take from Oivita Vecchia all the 
works contributed by Roman artiste; at the same 
time it takes out the monument executed in Italy 
to the memory of the sailors who perished 
during the war of Secession in defence of the 
Union. 


M. Alfred Mjchieia has at last finished the 
tenth and last volume of the second edition of his 
Histoire de la Peinture Flamande. The Chronique 
gives an interesting extract from it with regard 
to the painter or painters Horemans, of whom, 
hitherto, very little has been known. 

The Japanese Government have applied to the 
Italian Government for three professors to fill 
three chain of architectural drawing, ornamenta¬ 
tion, and sculptural painting in the Academy of 
Fine Arts recently founded. These professors 
must engage themselves for a period of five years; 
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they will receive a payment of 20,000 francs a 
year, besides lodging, and the expenses of their 
journey. 

The death of the well-known Austrian sculptor, 
Franz Melnitzkv, is a loss to art. At Vienna, 
where his works rank among the best productions 
of modern sculpture, his reputation is well sus¬ 
tained by his statue of St. John in the Johannes- 
Kirche, his amrels on the Carolina Bridge, and the 
Vindobona group at the Kaiser-Brunnen. 

An interesting discovery has lately been made 
at the village of Wellen, near Treves, where, at 
no very considerable depth below the surface, the 
walls and foundations of ft Roman villa have been 
brought to light. Tho character of the architec¬ 
ture and of the internal decoration, as well as the 
nature of the coins, rings, and other objects 
discovered in the immediate neighbourhood, would 
seem to show that the building belonged to the 
third or fourth century. 

The most recent addition to the series of wall- 
maps for the illustration of classical art and anti¬ 
quities published by Theodor Fischer, of Cassel, 
is a mftp of the Acropolis of Athens, by Prof. 
Michiielis, of Strassburg, on which are laid down 
the ground-plans of the various ancient buildings 
in accordance with their remains, or where these 
fail, with tho descriptions of ancient writers, 
chiefly Pausanias. The map is accompanied by a 
printed explanation, in which the Greek authori¬ 
ties are cited at every step where it is necessary. 
The greatest difficulty in laying down a map of 
the Acropolis is presented by the Erechtheion, or 
double temple of Athena Polias and the nymph 
Pandroso3, and to this spot on the map, with its 
accompanying explanations, we turned the more 
readily, since, on Monday last, Mr. Fergusson 
had placed before the Society of British 
Architects an entirely new scheme for bring¬ 
ing tho existing remains of that building in 
harmony with the literary notices of it. It 
is curious to And these two independent autho¬ 
rities agreed on one essential point, the starting 
point, in fact, from which every attempt at restora¬ 
tion must begin, viz., that the Pandroseion lay to 
the west of the western portico (prostasis) of the 
temple of Athena Polias, to which it was only 
contiguous (itvv fifijr), and of which it did not 
form a part as had generally been supposed before. 
But here the two authorities differ. Professor 
Michaelis marks off an oblong piece of ground 
stretching westward, calls it the Pandroseion, 
places in it the olive tree in the open air and the 
altar of Zeus Ilerkeios, and distinguishes between 
this Pandroseion and the vaus Hav8p6<rov, a small 
temple, which he places adjoining the S.W. angle 
of tne temple of Athena Polias. Mr. Fergusson, 
on the other hand, draws no such distinction, 
but appropriates the whole of this or a similar 
oblong space to the west for a temple of 
Pandrosos (Pandroseion), of which, in singular 
contrast with the adjoining temple of Athena, 
no vestiges which can be positively called the 
remains of a temple are now visible. It 
will be seen, therefore, that in at least one 
very critical point the map of which we are 
speaking reveals very careful and original study 
on the part of its author. But while it will no 
doubt commend itself greatly to those who go 
into special study of these subjects, it is, on the 
other hand, to be very highly commended to 
those who require for the more general purposes 
of classical education a clear and exact map of 
the Acropolis. It is very beautifully printed, and 
a credit to the Cassel publisher. In the same 
series of maps is also one which, if less valuable 
for the special student, must be of very great 
interest to the general scholar. It is a large view 
of the Acropolis, with all its celebrated buildings 
restored, from which the eye travels to the plain 
and the distant mountains. This map is the work 
of the sculptor Ed. von der Launitz. 


THE STAGE. 

OTHELLO AT THE LYCEUM. 

Mr. Irving's Othello is not likely to raise any 
question with regard to the “ true conception ” of 
the character, and we may therefore hope to be 
spared that tedious sort of discussion which 
followed upon his appearance in Macbeth. Had 
he taken the view, of which something has been 
heard, that the Moor was a “ sensuous African ” 
thinly plated with Venetian manners, no doubt 
the gentlemen who make it their business to write 
pamphlets on such questions would have been 
able to discover that this was in truth the kind of 
Moor that Shakespeare drew, while critics who 
had been slower to perceive the value of this in¬ 
terpretation would perhaps have been handled 
with the angry impatience and assumption of 
superior judgment which are common character¬ 
istics of a fervid and disinterested zeal. Happily, 
Mr. Irving's is what may be called the common 
sense estimate of the character. Substantially, ho 
accepts the Moor's own account of himself in the 
most solemn moment of his destiny, though in¬ 
stead of depicting him as “not easily jealous," he 
throws away the fine point of which his rival, 
Salvini, made so much, and allows tho workings 
of perplexity and distrust to manifest themselves 
very readily under the evil suggestions of his 
tempter. There is also another minor point in 
which his reading differs from that of Salvini, and 
certainly without any gain to the general effect of 
the play. That is, the comparative absence of 
that dignified protection, that aflectionate unbend¬ 
ing and conscious strength and depth of character, 
which manifested themselves even in the fondest 
moments of Signor Salvini's love-making. But he 
is still an honourable gentleman who does “ nought 
in hate; ” he is a brave and faithful servant of the 
republic; and, above all, he loves “not wisely, 
but too well.” It is, indeed, not easy to under¬ 
stand how any theory of the character less credit¬ 
able to Shakespeare's Moor could have found 
acceptance among those who have read the play; 
and the matter is perhaps only worth noticing by¬ 
way of congratulating the reader on being able to 
dismiss questions of “ conception ” and address 
myself at once to the details of Mr. Irving's per¬ 
formance. 

It was no doubt due in some measure to the 
want of a rich and flexible voice, ns well as to 
the absence of that physical power which generally 
indicates itself when present on the stage, that 
Mr. Irving's performance in the first act failed to 
impress upon the mind of the audience tho dignity 
and frankness of the character. Unfortunately 
his appearance had not been rondered prepossessing. 
Signor Salvini’s turban and white bernouse were 
it is true not only innovations but were un¬ 
warranted by any probability; for as it has been 
often pointed out a Venetian general, even though 
born a Moor, would probably wear Venetian 
costume or uniform. Audiences, however, have 
long been accustomed to more indications of 
Oriental race than are afforded by Mr. Irving’s 
long red cloak and hood, and the European 
uniforms, rich in scarlet, crimson, and gold which 
he assumes, though picturesque in themselves, 
seem to accord ill even with the moderate 
amount of dark colour to which the actors 
skin had been subjected. A sense of something 
uncouth and incongruous was in fact inspired by 
his aspect in this part; while the long hair and 
thin face, which are so well suited to the idea of 
Hamlet, had by some misdirection of the minor 
resources of the dreasing-room been made to 
suggest rather malignant cunning than generous 
thoughts or ardent affections. The disappoint¬ 
ment felt, however, was certainly ascribable in a 
great degree to the actor's failure to indicate by 
judicious and moderate use of tones and gestures 
the fine self-possession and air of easy command 
which are not only characteristic of Orientals who 
“ fetch their life ” from “ men of royal siege,” 
but are calculated in a remarkable way to prepare 


the audience to sympathise with the seen' 
which follow. Nothing can be clearer in the t«.t 
than the fact that Othello disarms opponent 
almost with a word and a look. There is even 
sort of contemptuous humour in the injunction 

“ Keep up vour bright swords, for the dew will rtu 

them.” 

And to old Brabantio’s fury the honest soldi, 
opposes nothing but the kindly remonstrance, 

“ Good signior, you shall more command with years 

Than with your weapon.” 

Throughout nearly the whole of the scene it 
which this passage occurs Mr. Irving stand? wiri 
his back to the audience, and in this attitude h: 
restrains the combatants by throwing up hi? arm- 
in an excited manner certainly not in accord with 
the serene self-command of the address to hi¬ 
de fenders— 

“ Were it my cue to fight I should havo know;: it 
Without a prompter.” 

Here it is also worth noting that in the seer.- ot 
the brawl between Cassio and Montano in the 
second act Mr. Irving rushes between the dis¬ 
turbers, and with his sword strikes their weupoit- 
up into the air; though not merely the habitual 
dignity aud high command of Othello, but the 
very words of the text indicate that he quell? the 
midnight breach of discipline as is his wont, bv 
little more than the mere majesty of his presence. 
How, indeed, is it possible to explain lac • 
remonstrance— 

“ Hold, tho General speaks to you 
while Mr. Irving, still under the excitem-nt c’ 
this violent movement, stands actually between 
tho disturbers who have just experienced si- 
sudden intervention P This, I am aware, wa- 
Salvini’s mode of treating this passage; but it? 
impropriety is not the less obvious. In the 
famous scene of the address to the Semite this 
absence of self-restraint was, I think, no!e?? un¬ 
fortunate. When Brabantio, for example, irm'- 
upon his favourite suggestion that there hsd bees 
employment of those drams and spells which tb 
Moors were believed by the Christians to be" ven 
cunning in,” Mr. Irving starts with the indigm- 
tion of innocence suffering from an unexpe-ctel 
slander; and when the Duke reminds the an-rr- 
father that to vouch so much was “ no proof,"he 
politely bows in grateful acknowledgment of 
relief afforded him by that just observation. 
Yet this charge of magic had in the previou- 
scene been received by him in contempts ? 
silence; and, indeed, only a moment before Mr. 
Irving starts as if suffering from a sudden wound, 
he has dismissed the whole theory of “conjura¬ 
tion ” with good-tempered indifference. Again- 
does not the beauty of the “ plain unvarni?W 
tale which Othello opposes to these silly chaw? 
depend upon the extreme simplicity and calm out¬ 
spokenness indicated throughout this address to 
tho Senate. Yet Mr. Irving delivers all this 
with I know not how many stampings of tin- 
foot, or how much uplifting of the arms 
patting of the breast. It has been said that even- 
great actor has been charged with “ mannerism'; 
and that few actors are free from some stroudy- 
marked habit is evidenced by the ease with which 
these prominent peculiarities, when successful!.' 
mimicked, pass themselves off’ for satisfactory 
imitations of the original. But there are vices o' 
style which strike at the fundamental canons o; 
the actor's art; and it must be confessed that 
from a great many of these Mr. Irving is not fn* 
It is a homely but a true and very important ob¬ 
servation that inferior actors do not know “ when 
to keep the head still; ” and in this matter Mr. 
Irving, in spite of his fine imagination and toe 
picturesque power which he possesses, is hark.' 
superior to the merest novice among his brethren. 
That curious habit of violently nodding while the 
right foot is planted firmly considerably in ad¬ 
vance of the rest of the body is not merely super¬ 
fluous, but, like all other actions which have B(! 
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appropriate significance, it overtaxes and distracts 
the attention of the spectator. It might have 
ten expected that if any passage would he de- 
lirered without these fatiguing displays of unne- 
fwirv energy, it would have been that in which 
(rjell'o relate his gossip with Desdemona; 

“Ofantres vast and desarts idle” ; 


Is: on the contrary, nowhere was it more ohserv- 
ate: while here, ns in some other passages equally 
[rained tor such displays, the actor’s hands were 
often raised aloft while his whole bearing was indi- 
aiiveof excitement. Hardly less inappropriate 
vere the unconcealed emotion, the tender smiles, 
tie breathless agitation with which—forgetting 
tint this is a man of firm and noble character, telling 
a lire story to “ grave and reverend signiors ”— 
be delivered his narrative of Desdemona’s sighs 
and protestations. It must, I think, be obvious 
that this treatment could only result in reducing 
the nianlv frankness of this speech to a level of 
aSrted coxcombry destructive of the very foun¬ 
dation of the story. Somewhat in the same 
apirit Mr. Irving appeals to the Senate to let 
Bslemona’s desire to accompany her lord to 
Cyprus "have free way,” imploring with out- 
arrstihed arms, and even seeming to coax and 
*!i»dle for the attainment of a privilege not at all 
likely to he denied him. It is also worth remark- 
in.' that when Brabantio warns the Moor in the 
lords, 


“ She has deceived her father, and may thee,” 

Mr. Irving interpolates in the text the excla¬ 
mation “ No!" as he clasps Desdemona to his 
bj'om with a start and a display of emotion that 
resemble more an effort to banish a rising doubt 
than the working of a mind into which suspicions 
of that land might strive long to make an entry. 
I have already spoken of Mr. Irving’s performance 
in the second act ; but numerous other examples 
of the way in which he here fails as before to 
surest the calm dignity of the character might 
easily he cited. An Othello who stands as he 
dosagaia in this act with his back to the audience 
whenever he has no lines himself to deliver, loses 
at least the opportunity of indicating his interest 
in the scene by that play of feature and almost 
^perceptible amount of movement through which 
the skilful actor often produces some of his best 
efoie: but whole speeches were also delivered by 
him in this eccentric attitude, and even with much 
gesticulation. The speech beginning 
“ Now by Heaven 

My blood begins my safer guides to rule,” 
vis spoken in this way, and accompanied by fre¬ 
quent stamping of the feet, though the word 
"jwins ” indicates that this was rather a threat 
of what might, than of what had come to pass; 
*nd, indeed, the terrible lines which follow, 


“ If I once stir 
Or do but lift the nrm, the best of you 
Shall sink in my rebuke,” 

sufficiently negative the propriety of Mr. Irving’s 
previous displays of violent excitement. 

hailing in this way to impress on the audience 
the ingrained nobility of the character, it almost 
necessarily follows that Mr. Irving’s Othello is 
c weat measure unsuccessful in the effort to 
G.-ry with him their sympathies during the scenes 
viich follow; and the readiness with which he 


appeals to adopt the insinuated charges of Iago 
>:ids still further to deprive the picture of relief. 
The violent paroxysms into which he falls when 
nr- jealous fears appear to he confirmed, find un¬ 
doubted warrant in the text; and, aided by that 
singularly picturesque power which this actor has 
iovays at command in situations approaching to 
ioe complexion of melodiame, the effect would 
probably have moved the imagination of the 
tuuience in a high degree but for the want of 
::iat due proportion and well planned progress to¬ 
wards a climax which are faults so common 
in our stage. Before the curtain rose upon 
!l >s bedchamber scene — with which in the 
pbv as performed at the Lyceum the fifth 


act commences—it had been felt that no suffi¬ 
cient foundation had been laid for sympathy 
with the tragic fate of Desdemona or the over¬ 
whelming misery of the Moor. Never, perhaps, 
did Othello's pathetic utterances in this act fall 
with less moving effect upon the ears of audiences; 
hut a close examination of Mr. Irving’s acting in 
this scene would carry me too far. Of the other 
performers little need be said. Miss Isabel Bate¬ 
man brings to the part of Desdemona few quali¬ 
fications beyond a certain simplicity and freshness 
of manner; and her tones are throughout too 
uniformly thin and tearful. On the other hand 
Mr. Forrester’s Iago possessed some striking merits, 
not the least being its freedom from those con¬ 
ventional indications of conscious villany with 
which a long line of stage Iagos have rendered 
the playgoing public a great deal too familiar. 

Mor Thomas. 


Tire new farcical comedy Le Prix Martin at the 
Palais Royal seems to have been a partial failure 
in spite of the expectations raised by the combi¬ 
nation of the delicate power of M. Emile Augier 
with the approved talent of M. Labiche in this 
peculiar line. Wit and humour and vivacity it has 
in abundance, but it lacks the skilful construction, 
the interdependence of all its parts, which even in 
the slightest kind of dramatic work cannot safely 
be neglected. 

Mr. Byron’s Don Juan has been revived at the 
Alhambra with additional dances, and with melodies 
selected from Madame Angot and other familiar 
sources. It is a kind of combination of extrava¬ 
ganza, comic ballet, and pantomime harlequinade, 
but is without any clown or pantaloon. 

Mr. Tom Taylor has written to the papers to 
announce that he has curtailed his play of Anne 
Boleyn at the Haymarket by the omission of the 
first act. The ground stated, however, is simply 
that the piece as it stood was too long; though 
this prologue, as the author now terms it, had 
certainly other disadvantages from Mr. Taylor’s 
point of view, for it lent countenance to the 
assumption that the King’s love for Anne dated 
from a period anterior to his determination to 
obtain a divorce from Katherine. 

The Gascon, which will be produced at the 
Olympic next week, is a translation of Messrs. 
Barriers and Daryl's play, Le Gascon. Its founda¬ 
tion is a love story supposed to he an episode in 
the early life of Mary Queen of Scots, for which 
character the services of Mrs. Rousby have been 
secured. 

The new version of MM. Belot and Nus’s drama, 
entitled Miss Mult on, brought out at the Ambigu- 
Comique, seems not to differ in story, in any ma¬ 
terial degree, from the original version long 
familiar to play-goers. The play was founded on 
Mrs. Wood’s novel, East Lynne, and the authors 
seem to have merely added two acts—one at the 
commencement, the other at the end—by way, it 
would appear, of suiting it to the hearty appetites 
of frequenters of that home of melodrama. This 
enlargement has given occasion for the observation 
that this is perhaps the first instance of a play 
being thus lengthened out, like a dining-room 
table, by the addition of a couple of extra “ flaps.” 


Hxrsic. 

RUBINSTEIN IN LEIPZIG. 

Hotel Hauffe, Leipzig : Fob. 7, 1876. 

Since the time of Mendelssohn Leipzig has been 
the chosen home of German music. The 
Gewandhaus band is probably the best in Europe, 
unrivalled for its combination of delicacy with 
power. It plays to a very critical audience, and 
while its own standard is thus sustained it draws 
up with it to a higher level the musical judgment 
of the town, and produces a most excellent opera, 
and a devotion to the purest style of sacred music. 
The entertainment usually provided for a winter 


visitor to the city of lime-trees has been enhanced 
by the visit of’Anton Rubinstein, who left us 
last Friday for Hamburg. He appeared at three 
concerts in the Gewandhaus, twice as performer 
and once as leader. The first day, last Thursday 
week, he played No. 4 concerto of Beethoven and 
a “ ballad ” of his own founded on Burger's 
Lenore. His performance of Beethoven was 
unsurpassable. Rubinstein had himself in the 
rehearsal bsen overcome by the perfection and in¬ 
telligence of the orchestra, and he well deserved 
the triple blast of horus and the rattle of drums 
with which a German band greets the successful 
Virtuoso. Those who sat near enough to watch 
his face could see the intense energy and passion 
which he threw into his work, and’ the physical 
labour which it cost him. The inserted cadenzas 
were long and elaborate, but not faithless to the 
character of the composition in which they were 
placed. Lenore can hardly be criticised on a 
single hearing. To the uninitiated it contained an 
amount of “ fireworks ” which was bewildering, 
but the spirit and vigour of the furious gallop of 
the spectre huntsmen was impressive and awful. 
The preludes of Ghopin, which were given in 
response to a unanimous encore, were especially 
acceptable to hearers of all schools. On Monday 
followed the first chamber music concert of the 
second cycle. Rubinstein played a trio of Beet¬ 
hoven (Op. 70, No. 1), a perfectly simple rondo 
of Mozart, and some variations of Handel. In each 
of these pieces, so entirely different in style and 
character, he showed himself a perfect master, con¬ 
tent to sink his own individuality, and to devote the 
whole of his powers to the interpretation of the 
composer. An encore produced another delightful 
series of Chopin. The great day was to come. 
At the next Gewandhaus concert Rubinstein con¬ 
ducted for the first time here the Verlorene 
Parodies. The text is supposed to be taken 
freely from Milton, but it departs widely from 
its original, and is conceived in a tone of mixed 
naturalism and pantheism which is both modem 
and continental. There are three acts; the first 
is devoted to the fall of Satan, the second to the 
Creation, the third to the fall of man. The 
work is of the highest merit, hut of very great 
difficulty. The instrumentation is extremely 
elaborate, and the choruses massive and effective 
notwithstanding their complexity. The first act 
is the best, and leaves scarcely anything to be 
desired. It is difficult to sustain the same level 
of attention through all the phases of the Crea¬ 
tion, and the first exclamations of Adam and Eve, 
wer bin ich, wo bin ich, lie on the narrow border¬ 
line which separates the sublime from the ridi¬ 
culous. In the last act our first parents fall much 
too easily, and without apparent cause. In fact, 
one feels little interest in them, and our sympathies 
are rather directed to Satan, who found a most 
efficient exponent in Herr Gura. Choir, orches¬ 
tra, and conductor did their very best, and 
were listened to by a sympathetic and intelligent 
audience, such as it would be difficult to find 
out of Germany. One little boy with a high 
treble voice who stood directly before the con¬ 
ductor and looked steadily at him during the 
performance, rang out loud and true above the 
rest, and obtained a mark of special commenda¬ 
tion, while Rubinstein with his commanding 
brow and the large waving of his massive arms 
seemed to be evoking from space the shadowy 
forms which were singing before us. The impres¬ 
sion left on all of us was most profound; but there 
are few places where the work could be per¬ 
formed, and few conductors who would be bold 
enough to attempt it. This star has disappeared 
from our horizon, but others will rise in it. The 
history of music as of p ainting too often leads 
us to the conclusion that art has flourished best 
as the appendage to a despot’s splendour. Leipzig 
shows us how a commercial ana university town, 
without a large expenditure of money, can main¬ 
tain a standard of taste and a level of instruction 
which has a very important effect on the musical 
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taste of the world. Herr Reinecke deserves every 
credit as the prime director of this potent engine. 

Oscab Browkenq. 


Last Saturday’s Crystal Palace' Concert opened 
with Hr. Henry Gadsbv’s interesting “ Intermezzo 
and Scherzo,” composed for the British Orchestral 
Society, at one of the concerts of which institution 
it was first performed on April 21, 1876. Like 
other of Mr. Gadsby’s compositions, it is pleas¬ 
ing in its theme, clear in form, and excellently 
scored for the orchestra. The symphony of the 
afternoon was Mr. Sullivan’s very clever work in 
E, originally written for these concerts, where it 
was produced some ten yoars ago. A welcome 
revival was that of Mozart’s concerto in 0 (No. 
16), which had not before been heard at Syden¬ 
ham. The solo part was in the safe hands of Miss 
Agnes Zimmermann, who introduced her own 
cadenza. The concert concluded with Schubert's 
charming overture to Alfonto and Estrella ; and 
the vocal music was given by Mdme. Bose Hersee 
and Signor Foli. This afternoon Bach’s Suite in 
B minor for strings and flute is to be given (prob¬ 
ably for the first time in England), and Miss 
Emma Barnett will bring forward a pianoforte 
concerto composed by her brother, Mr. J. F. 
Barnett. 

Beethov'e.v’s Septett was the special attraction 
at the last Monday Popular Concert, at which was 
also revived one of Haydn’s most genial quartetts 
—that in F, Op. 74, No. 2. The freshness and 
variety of the master as a quartett-writer would 
seem to have been inexhaustible, and it would be 
easy, did space allow, to point out discoveries in 
harmony and rhythm in almost any one of 
his later works, which, though familiar enough 
now, were perfectly new at the time Haydn 
introduced them. The work produced on Monday 
is in this respect not one of the least striking. 
The leader of the evening was Madame Norman- 
Ndruda; and the pianist Signor Alfonso Rendano, 
who gave an excellent performance of Bach’s 
" Italian Concerto ” and joined Madame Neruda 
and Signor Piatti in Bennett's graceful trio in A. 
Next Monday Herr Joachim will make his first 
appearance this season. 

We would direct the notice of our readers to 
Mr. Walter Bache’s annual concert, which takes 
place at St. James’s Hall next Thursday evening. 
For many years past Mr. Bache’s concert has 
always been one of the most important and in¬ 
teresting events of the musical season; and the 
present one will be no exception. A performance 
of Liszt's oratorio. The Leyriul of St. Elizabeth, is 
to he given, and Mrs. Osgood, Messrs. Thurley 
Beale and E. Wharton, and Signor Federici, are 
announced as the solo vocalists. The chorus will 
number 176 voices, aud there will be a full 
orchestra of seventy performers led by Mr. Deich¬ 
mann. 

Thb programme of the Philharmonic Society 
for the coming season has just been issned. As 
compared with those of previous years, it contains 
but few promises of novelties; it is therefore to be 
hoped that at least the larger portion of those 
announced will actually be given. Among the 
most interesting works in the prospectus are 
Raff's symphony in C, No. 2—the finest of all his 
symphonies, and which, if well performed, is 
likely to make a great effect—a symphony in E 
fiat by Hoffmann (querv “ Hofmann ? ”) whom we 
presume to be Heinrich Hofmann, a talented 
young German composer well known on the Con¬ 
tinent, though at present a stranger in our concert- 
rooms, and the scherzo “Wallenstein’s Lager” 
from Rheinberger's “Wallenstein” symphony. 
A second performance of Brahms’s “Deutsches 
Requiem ” is also announced. English music is, 
as usual, most scantily represented, the only works 
by native composers which are announced being 
Bennett’s overture to the Merry Wives of Windsor, 
and Mr. Ousins's overture to Love’s Labour Lost. 
In addition to the eight evening concerts usually 


given, there will be this season two morning con¬ 
certs. The first performance will be on Thursday 
evening, March 23. 

Verdi’s Aida is to be produced at the Italian 
opera in Paris on April 20, the principal parts 
being sung by Mesdames Stolz and Waldmann, 
and Signor Mas ini and Pandollini. The rehearsals 
will be superintended by the composer, whose 
Requiem it is also intended to produce in the 
course of the season. 

It is stated that M. Gounod is at present en¬ 
gaged in the composition of a new Mass. 

The first performance at Berlin of Wagner’s 
Tristan und Isolde is now definitely fixed for the 
23rd or 24th of the present month. 

Thekese Grunbauh, formerly a singer of much 
repute in Germany, died in Berlin on the 30th 
ult., at the age of eighty-five. She was a 
daughter of the composer Wenzel Muller, and it 
was for her that Weber wrote the part of Eglan¬ 
tine in Euryanl/te. 

We are informed that the music for the forth¬ 
coming stage version of Mr. Tennyson's Queen 
Mary has been written by Mr. G. V. Stanford, 
organist of Trinity College. 

Ait Amateur Concert will be given at the 
Langliam Hall, Great Portland Street, on Friday 
evening next, under the direction of Ilarrv Taylor, 
Esq., for the benefit of the College for Men and 
Women, when a selection from Spohr’s Calvary 
will form part of the programme. 
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PINDAR IN ENGLISH. 

V": Olympian and Pythian Odes of Pindar. 
Translated into English Verse by the 
Rev. F. D. Morice. (London : Henry S. 
King k Co., 1876.) 

PiJtir in English Rhyme. By Thomas Bar- 
rag, M.A., M.P. (London: Henry S. 
King & Co., 1876.) 

Tat growing preference for prose transla- 
trr.s of poetry is rather a questionable sign 
of the times; it suggests that scholars and 
those who would fain be scholarly are 
getting, to put it plainly, more nice than 
wi : e. Anybody who can study a great 
foreign poet in his own lauguage, and in 
some degree enjoy the study, knows that no 
translation can replace the original; that the 
effects of English metres are not like the 
effects of Greek, or German, or Italian 
metres ; in fact that translation is always 
more or less inadequate and unsatisfactory ; 
bit it does not follow from this that we are 
to suppose that because a translation into 
English rerse falsifies to a certain extent 
the impression of Greek verse, therefore a 
translation into English prose by a com- 
potent scholar must render tho impression 
faithfully so far as it renders it at all. 
Generally speaking, verse that is not trans¬ 
lated into verse is translated into something 
that is neither verse nor prose, and if by a 
rare good fortune it is translated into articu¬ 
late harmonious prose, such prose has a 
finish and a method of its own which are 
more unlike the method and finish of the 
terse original titan well-managed translated 
terse need be. It is a matter of congratu¬ 
lation that after two such good prose trans¬ 
lations of Pindar as Mr. Paley’s and Mr. 
Myers’, we should have two in verse, both 
of which are excellent, and one is often all 
but satisfactory. Mr. Morice has translated 
wly the Olympian and Pythian odes. Mr. 
Earing, with really admirable energy, has 
gone through all the odes and all the more 
considerable fragments. Mr. Morice, on the 
other hand, has given ns a delicate and 
thoughtful little preface, while Mr. Baring’s 
translation is left to make its own impres¬ 
sion without introduction of any kind. Air. 
Morice’s preface shows that he has a clear 
intellectual apprehension of the charac¬ 
teristics of Pindar’s diction and rhythms 
rchich a translator has to set himself 
to reproduce, and his translation shows 
how courageously and intelligently he 
has worked up to the conditions of his 
task as he apprehends it. We are not sure 
that Mr. Baring has asked himself so many 


questions before he set to work; he allows 
himself in a good many of the ordinary 
commonplaces of English poetry which 
reflection has shown Air. Alorice are dis¬ 
tinctly not Pindaric ; but such reflection is 
not altogether an nnmixed advantage. Per¬ 
haps we might compare an ode of Pindar for 
splendour and vehemence to a picture of 
Tintorut, and then we might compare the 
way in which Mr. Alorice reproduces it to a 
tentative and suggestive etching by a con¬ 
scientious and sympathetic artist, and the 
way in which Air. Baring reproduces it to a 
free and vigorous woodcut by a masterly 
hand trained—shall we say ?—in the school of 
Sir John Gilbert. In one point we think 
Air. Baring has a decided superiority; his 
rhymes are much better handled; they 
shift easily over the stanza, and really 
suggest something of the effect in which the 
stress of the voice is shifted in the quantita¬ 
tive metres of the original. This is especially 
the case in the earlier books; we could fancy 
that in odes like Nemea 4 and 9 the author 
had got tired and allowed himself to slide 
into the cadences of Marmion. But in 
general he keeps to the sound method of 
the English Pindarists from Cowley to Sir 
William Jones, using lines mostly iambic of 
all lengths, and rhyming a, discretion. One 
could almost fancy that he had made bis 
first acquaintance with Pindar in Heyne’s 
edition, for he does not think it part of 
the duty of a translator to represent the 
effect of very long lines. Mr. Alorice has 
tried to do this, and has always assigned 
the same number of lines to a strophe as 
Pindar; but one result of this is that a 
great many stanzas are too short to have 
much play of rhyme in them, and that very 
often a couplet is printed to be read as a 
single line, though to be sure this practice 
has the sanction of Mr. Swinburne, whose 
mastery of English metre makes it rash to 
question his judgment. Even apart from 
this, it might have been more satisfactory if 
the strophes and antistrophes had rhymed to 
each other; at least if the rhymes had been 
made perceptible on these terms they would 
not have interfered as they do now with onr 
enjoyment of such analogies to Pindar’s 
rhythms as the translator has been able to 
reach. In reproducing all classical metres 
in English the first difficulty is to avoid 
making all the feet begin at the beginning 
of a word and end at the end of a word; the 
metrical achievement of Pope is that within 
the narrow limits of the heroic couplet he 
rose above this difficulty altogether. In re¬ 
producing Latin lyrical metres there is a 
further difficulty how to find words made up 
of syllables distinctly long or short. In re¬ 
producing Greek choral metres the difficulty 
is to find a series of distinctly short syllables. 
The curious thing is that this is harder for 
some reason in prose than in verse. In 
prose of any pretensions to be sonorous we 
find two, or three, or four, or five short 
syllables coming together quite as often as 
in Pindar, in whom we think this difficulty 
is less unmanageable than in the lyrical 
parts of Attic tragedy. If Alilton had had 
successors, the rugged choruses of Sam¬ 
son Ayonistes are enough to show that 
metres with an iambic base or trochaic 
might have become as plastic in their hands 


as rugged metres with a dactylic base be¬ 
came in the hands of the successors of 
Stesichorus. As it is, Mr. Alorice has often 
done really well, as here :— 

“ Fate Divine alone crowns hopes with a happy end. 
Fate, than eaglo winged, or doiphiu that cleaves 
tho brine. 

Swifter far. At her touch the haughtiest must 
bend : 

Fadeless fame to others must all at her will re- 
sign. 

But quit we biting censure’s strain. 

Far off I marked, how ill the slanderer's plight, 
Archilochus, that battened on his spite:— 

Wealth and wisdom meetly blent were ehoicor 
boon to gain.’’ 

This is a strophe from the second Pythian. 
Here is an epode from the sixth Olympic :—• 

“ Soon ns on seven-fold pyro the corpse had sunk m 
flame, 

Spake in Thebes Talaion's son ' I mourn my 
army's pride, 

Warrior both and seer!’ Nor lesser praise may 
claim 

Syracuse's hero-child, this glad procession’s guide. 
No wrangler am I, on striving intent, 

Yet loudly I'll swear, such truth to declare 
Unflinching, and tho Muses sweet assent” 

The last two lines of this afford a specimen 
of a class of metrical effects which are more 
English than Greek, and which Air. Alorice 
perhaps uses rather too freely, though they 
have here and there analogies in Pindar; 
but on the whole both rhythms may be said 
to be well constructed and well managed, 
and to give a good deal of the effect of the 
original. It is rather ungracious to point 
out in what both come short; but such a 
good translation as Air. Alorice’s deserves to 
be so handled that it may be a stepping- 
stone to one yet better. When we have said 
that Air. AIorice’3 rhythms are well con¬ 
structed we have said our worst of them. 
Pindar’s metres are not constructed : 


“ Forvet immensusqun ruit profundo 
l’indurus ore,” 

so Horace says. He says too:— 

“ Numerisque fertur 
Lego solutis.” 

If Horace had had the advantage of 
writing after Boeckh, he would perhaps 
have expressed his sense of the difference 
between the varying strophes of Pindar and 
the set stanzas of Alcaeus and Sappho a little 
differently; but in substance he is right. 
In one way Pindar is a very elaborate poet, 
as in one way Thalberg is a very elaborate 
composer; but both one and the other do 
with a full mind and a highly trained sense 
of beauty what an ordinary improvisatore 
does with au empty mind, out of a memory 
stuffed with phrases he takes to be fine. Any 
respectable Greek who had won at any Greek 
games, and who chose to pay for it, could 
in ordinary cases have an ode of Pindar’s to 
take home with him ; if by accident he was 
kept waiting, Pindar naively included an 
apology for delay in the overdue ode ; and 
this rapidity of production implies not that 
Dissen’s elaborate explanations are over¬ 
strained, but that it was easier to write the 
odes in the fifth century B.c. than to explain 
them in the nineteenth century a.d. The 
obscurity of Pindar is like the obscurity of 
Air. Browning: both give us the must 
which is too rich to let them wait till it has 
run into clear wine: only Pindar’s wine¬ 
press is filled with what might almost be 
called wild grapes. His art is very rich, 
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‘mt its elements are extremely primitive. 
But to return to Mr. Morice : one point in 
which his most Pindaric strophes are per- 
eoptibly un-Pindaric is this—the lines do 
not rush together as Pindar’s do, for his 
line almost always ends with a monosyllable 
md always with a long syllable, whereas the 
'ast syllable of each of Pindar’s lines is 
common, and for the most part the last word 
is polysyllabic; and this is the more impor¬ 
tant, because, as Mr. Morice has seen, it is 
characteristic of Pindar to begin with a long 
;yliable for choice. These remarks apply 
•specially to the earlier part of Mr. Morice’s 
work; as he got on he allowed himself more 
•iberties, and slipped back into more fa¬ 
miliar, less un-English metres. Even Mr. 
Swinburne has used purely English cadences 
or the choruses of Erechthcus, which in 
other respects are more correct than those 
of Atalanta. In the last ode which Mr. 
Morice has translated, we find perhaps his 
eompletest success:— 

“ I pray thee, queen of splendour; city of peerless 
grace, 

Persephone’s home; 0 thou that on thy tower-clad 
hill 

Dwellest, fair queen, beside the streams of pastoral 
Acrngas! 

Propitious greet with favours of Heaven and 
men's goodwill. 

The crown at Pythios’ festival that glorious Midas 
won, 

And welcome him victorious in that fair art of 
old 

That Pallas found when wailed the Gorgons bold, 

And she to music set their dismal moan. 

For maiden-shrieks and hiss of horrible snakes she 
heard 

Forth flowing in plaintive strain with weary 
anguish fraught, 

What time os Perseus did to death that sister-triad’s 
third, 

And ruin to the hosts of Seriphos’ island brought: 

And blindness therewithal he poured on Phorcus’ im¬ 
mortal race; 

And Polydectes rued the gift, the son of Danae 
gave 

To him, perforce that made her wife and slave; 

When headless lay Medusa fair of face, 

Slain by the hero sprung, they say, from a golden 
rain! 

But, when from his peril she had saved her 
champion dear. 

Maiden Athene fashioned then the flute with its 
varied strain. 

To echo back the wailing that smote upon her 
ear. 

As clamorously forth from fell Euryale’s maw it 
came, 

So found the goddess,—and forthwith on mortal 
man bestowed, 

And named the strain her ‘ many-headed mode,’ 

Memorial fair of each frequented game.” 

This is very nearly as good as can be hoped 
tor. We have only space for the first strophe 
of Mr. Baring’s version, which, as usual, 
looks, and to some extent is, more diffuse 
than Mr. Morice’s. 

“ I pray thee, splendour-loving queen, 

Most beauteous city known to mortal ken, 

Seat of Persephone, 

Who on the sheep-fed banks of Akragas 

Inhabitest a hill where goodly mansions rise, 
Benignantly 

Receive with kind assent of godB and men 

For noble Pindar this his Pythian wreath 
And eke himself who has 

Victorious over Hellas been 

In that sweet art which great 

Pallas Athene first produced wherewith 
To imitate 

With skill the savage Gorgons’ lamentable cries.” 


Both translators are more than competent in 
point of scholarship: and if we judge their 
translations as English and forget for the 
moment that they are in verse, there is little 
fault to find with either, except that Mr. 
Baring is generally a little too flowing and 
sometimes a little too flat, and that Mr. 
Morice sometimes, in his effort to follow 
Pindar’s abrupt and condensed way of writ¬ 
ing, uses a strained phrase where Pindar had 
used a phrase which was direct as well as 
pregnant, and sometimes, though very rarely, 
uses a hackneyed metrical turn, while all 
Pindar’s metrical turns are fresh. 

G. A. Simcox. 


Tlic Southern States of North America: a 
Record of Journeys. By Edward King. 
Illustrated by J. Wells Champney. (Lon¬ 
don : Blackie & Son, 1875.) 

Mr. King's Record of Jou-rneys is the out¬ 
come of a sensible idea, and it is well 
carried out in detail. Modern books of 
travel in America are but too often sad 
trash. They either deal only with the 
outermost surface of things—the food and 
lodging, oaths and drinks, to be enjoyed in 
the big hotels—or the spirit that runs 
through them is so rampantly political as 
to be blind to scenery, life, or manners. At 
one time we have a man, whose knowledge 
of American history seems to begin with 
the passing of the Fugitive Slave Law, speak¬ 
ing as if the destruction of that institution 
was the greatest crime that had ever dis¬ 
graced the white races; at another, a per¬ 
son fiercely enamoured with the newest 
fashions in social theory seems inclined to 
call the nature of things to account for 
having assumed the responsibility of per¬ 
mitting the prairies to exist, which must, 
according to some modern lights, be, as time 
goes on, the abode of an aristocracy. 

' There is no folly of this kind in the book 
before us. The author and artist have 
visited nearly every important city and 
town in what were once the slave-holding 
States. The journey was one of business, 
not of pleasure only. They were engaged 
by the publishers of Scribner's Monthly 
Magazine to furnish to that periodical “ an 
account of the material resources and the 
present social and political condition of the 
people of the States formerly under the 
dominion of Slavery.” Much of the pre¬ 
sent volume appeared first in that periodi¬ 
cal ; but the magazine articles have been so 
far re-written, expanded, and curtailed as to 
form almost a new work. 

We can have no hesitation in saying that 
this is one of the best, if, indeed, it be not 
the very best, book on the Southern States 
that has appeared since the civil war. It is 
not overburdened with statistics, but there 
are a good number given, mingled in such a 
way with more digestible food that, contrary 
to the wont of figures, they have a tendency 
to linger in the memory. The negro ques¬ 
tion and the horrors of the subjugation of a 
white race to the uneducated servile popu¬ 
lation are frequently touched upon, not so 
severely, indeed, as some of us who live 
outside the web of American politics may 
think needful, but still facts are given which 
to those who remember the past can convey 


but one meaning. The fragmentary detail, 
of the acts of the New Orleans “carpet, 
baggers ” and the blacks whom they misled, 
which have appeared in the newspapers, an 
all that most Englishmen know of one of the 
most shameful acts of corruption and tyranny 
which have disgraced the modem world; of 
the details of this strange history of frand 
and wrong Mr. King is far too sparing. He 
is evidently himself too honourable to have 
any sympathy with the sham patriots who, 
far more than the war, have brought rain on 
one of the fairest spots in the Union. There 
is no ret icence, indeed, as to the effects of 
the new rule—there he is plain enough. It 
is the causes that are left in comparative 
shadow. 

How far there can be a moral justification 
for that act of the Northern Government 
which gave the slaves, throughout the re¬ 
cently-subdued South, the franchise on the 
same terms on which it had been held by the 
former ruling race, it may probably be im¬ 
possible for us, strangers to the land, to de¬ 
termine. No one but a very ignorant ora 
very prejudiced person could use the word 
right in the matter. It is obvious that me!: 
for the most part utterly illiterate, and far 
less acquainted with the rudiments of pot¬ 
ties than a Dorsetshire farm-labourer or a 
Norman peasant, could until their intellec¬ 
tual condition was much improved have> 
political rights except the right common I" 
all human beings of having protection giver, 
to them as to their persons, earnings, ar/1 
property. If, however, in the dangerous posi¬ 
tion in which the rulers were placed, they 
found it to be a political necessity to give to 
these unhappy persons, at once and without 
any preparation, the full powers of citizenship, 
it was both a political and a moral duty to 
take some steps for preserving them from 
becoming the victims of those political 
hucksters who have overrun the South ami 
brought wellnigh endless misery on the oh 
inhabitants. Nothing of the kind seems t' 
have been even tried. The moral snppc;’ 
of the Government, as far as we can gather, 
has been almost uniformly in favour of thos' 
who were leading the black men astray 
from order and common sense. That a re¬ 
vengeful spirit has prompted this we do n ' 
believe, though there is much that woaw 
give countenance to such an idea. Far les- 
criminal causes have wrought the evil. The 
population of the North are, as a cfc>. 
ignorant of the manners and habits of tin 
South. They knew that the Southern land¬ 
holders and traders had been fanatical sup¬ 
porters of slavery with all its sin, shame, and 
waste. They believed, and perhaps rightly 
—no Englishmen, and but few American- 
have the means of telling whether it wn- 
right or not—that there were no means (•'■ 
making a clean sweep of this giant abomina¬ 
tion, except by raising the negro to com¬ 
plete political equality with his late master. 
Had this been all we do not believe tlw' 
very serions results would have followed 
hut the hungry adventurers who rnshd 
South to fill their pockets used the Negi" 
for their own ends, inflamed his uninstrnctcl 
mind with all sorts of wild and impossible 
dreams, induced him to enter the politico 
lists in deadly opposition to the best an< 
most thoughtful of the white race; and not 
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■ content with this, having saddled the State 
-—nth an overwhelming load of debt and no 
^3itle crime, they represented to their friends 
the Government in the North that the 
fault for these things rested not -with them¬ 
selves and their coloured allies but with the 
whole mass of the lately-conquered whites. 
Xorthem Americans do not believe these 
(togs now; they have discovered the 
^ itvnery of the “carpet-baggers” and their 
' followers, and, except sometimes when 
men of a low sort can make a little 
. political capital by it, the Southern whites 

- ’> are not denounced as wholesale mur- 

tars, the enemies of all progress and 
civilisation. It is, however, but as yesterday 
that the chango has coma Less than a year 
ago you might hear and read the most savage 
nonsense concerning the defeated party, told 
i n the simplest good faith. 

The insults heaped upon the white people 
of New Orleans have been such that literally 
thousands, many of them among the most 
highly educated and virtuous of the com- 
nnunity, have found their old homes unbear¬ 
able, and have fled from them with the 
wrecks of their fortune. Mr. King does not 
endeavour to disguise this :— 

“ With the downfall of slavery, and the advent 
' '! reconstruction, came such radical changes in 
M/misiana politics and society, that those belonging 
1=0 the anam r&tjime. who could flee, fled ; and a 
prominent historian and gentleman of most hon- 

>_'arable Creole descent told me that among his 

ramtaense acquaintance he did not know a single 
person who would not leave the State if means 
sere at hand.” 

The fact is, that Black government, manipu¬ 
lated at every turn by dishonest Whites, was 
a degrading form of servitude, such as it has 
but rarely fallen to the lot of man to endnre. 
A militaiy despotism is no fresh thing in the 
Old World or the New. Surely, if Republican 
institutions could not be worked without 
bringing the very name of representative 
government into contempt, it would have 
been far better, far more worthy of the con¬ 
querors themselves, to govern openly and 
avowedly by the sword till better times 
should come, rather than, by forming a 
Government out of some of the lowest of 
% inferior race, to wound for ever the 
pride of men who bad fought as only heroes 

- %it for a cause which, bad as we hold it 
is to have been, was from their point of view 
; »struggle for liberty and the dearest rights 

country and home. At times Mr. King 
Worries almost poetical when dwelling on 
tlie sufferings of the former ruling class in 
Louisiana. We quote his words, as in alj 
fcrioasness we believe he rather under- than 
c ''er-states the true condition of things :— 

“ These feces — expressing deeper pain, pro- 
J°under discontent than were caused by the iron 
“to of the few years of the war ! One sees them 
everywhere; on the street, at the theatre, in the 
on , in the cars; and pauses for a moment, 
a i"uck with the expression of entire despair—of 
c 'jjuplete helplessness, which has possessed their 
f= *ituros. Sometimes the owners of the feces are 
'fA-e-armed and otherwise crippled; sometimes 
I 4 ey bear no wounds or markB of wounds, and are 
f the prime and fulness of life; hut the look is 

j* ere still.The struggle is over, peace has 

j-Jsen declared, hut a generation has been doomed. 

‘ bus past has given to the future the dower of the 
fcrrcsent; there seems only a dead level of un- 
^spiriag struggle for those going out, and but 


small hope for those coming in. That is what the 
faces say ; that is the burden of their sadness.” 

We must nob lead onr readers to suppose 
that the conflict between North and South 
and the after miseries which followed in the 
train of that sad tragedy are one of the main 
features of the volume. It is true that these 
things crop up frequently as they must 
needs do, considering that many of the places 
spoken of have hardly yet recovered them¬ 
selves from the material ruin caused by the 
war. A great part of the book is made up 
of lively and freshly-written accounts of 
natural scenery and descriptions of towns 
and cities. English people have a fancy that 
American towns are nearly all alike, except 
that some are bigger than others. This is a 
delusion which reading the present book 
will go far to dispel. 

The chapter headed “ The Mineral Wealth 
of Missouri ” is perhaps the most interest¬ 
ing, though by no means the most picturesque, 
in the book. It is evidently not intended to 
be, and certainly is not, a scientific treatise ; 
but there are few Englishmen who take 
interest in mines and metals who will not 
be pleased by Mr. King’s graphic description 
of this wonderful region. Much excuse 
should surely be made for the comic exagge¬ 
rations in which certain Americans indulge 
when a plain and simple statement of fact 
is so surprising. The author, however, is a 
person of culture whose knowledge of things 
is not bounded by the Atlantic. How comes 
it then that he has printed such a sentence 
as this :—“ The elder England is fading ont; 
her iron fields are exhausted, and her pro¬ 
ducers growl because American iron-masters 
can at last undersell those of England ? ” 
Did Mr. King never hear of Middlesborough 
in Cleveland or Barrow-in-Furness? Wehave 
one most serious complaint to make against 
a book the reading of which has given us 
almost unmixed pleasure. There is no index. 
This is very cruel towards the serious student, 
who is sure frequently to require to turn back 
to its pages, and is extremely unjust to the 
author, whose book cannot take the place it 
deserves as a work of reference when there 
is no key to it. The engravings which 
illustrate the text on almost every page are 
with few exceptions good, and, contrary to 
one's experience of illustrated books, they 
improve towards the end. Some few are 
really of a high order. Note especially “ The 
Old Market at Lynchburg ” (552), and 
“The Hawk’s Nest” (683). The one 
entitled “ The Low-Country Planter lived in 
a luxurious but careless way ” ought not to 
have appeared. It is not good as a sketch, 
and, though its meaning is clear enough, it 
does nothing towards the illustration of the 
matter in hand. Edwakd Peacock. 


The Constitutional History of England, in its 
Origin and Development. By William 
Stubbs, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern 
History. Yol. II. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1875.) 

The first volume of this history closed with 
the Magna Carta of King John. The 
present volume continues the account of the 
changes and advance of the constitution 
down to the deposition of King Richard U., 
and contains four chapters (xiv.-xvii.) of 


the work. In the first the author goes 
through the period between John’s Magn 
•Carta and the death of Edward I., in whicl 
the chief events are the re-issues of Magnn 
Carta by Henry III., the Provisions o 
Oxford, Simon de Montfort’s Parliament ol 
1265, the Confirmation of Charters in 1296. 
the Parliament of 1295, and the Articuh 
super Cartas of 1300: all of which art 
described and commented - on, as well a> 
several important statutes affecting tin 
tenure of land; and here the author tracer 
the process and variations, and determine;- 
the personal agencies in the political struggle 
of the period. Cap. xv. describes the ma¬ 
chinery and powers of the royal and other 
courts of the kingdom, particularly the Par 
liament and the character and qnalificatioi 
of electors ; and treats briefly of the judicia i 
system, and the Army and Navy. Cap 
xvi. continues the history of the kingdom 
and its constitution from the accession ol 
Edward H. to the deposition of Richard II.: 
and cap. xvii. is devoted to an examination 
of the King’s revenue and prerogative during 
the whole period embraced by this section 
of the work. The limits of the volume are 
well chosen: the entry upon the rights 
extorted from John is fitly contrasted by 
the forcible extrusion of Richard II., whose 
notions and assertion of high prerogative 
were then quite foreign to the spirit of tin 
times. It is pleasing to reflect that althougl 
the doctrine of tyrannicide had then ai. 
English authority * as high at least as that 
of Macchiavelli in the sixteenth century, ii 
was not put in practice against John ; and 
the deaths of Edward II. and Richard II. 
cannot be said to have been national acts 
The author has evidently not sat down to 
compose the work with preconceived no¬ 
tions, nor has he selected official docu¬ 
ments and historical narratives to support 
his own views. His volume of Select Charters 
published in 1870 was a fit and necessary 
prelude to the present work, but the docu¬ 
ments there given were far less varied in 
their natures than those now brought for¬ 
ward. In the volume now under notice 
the author goes through the Statutes ot 
the Realm, the Parliamentary Rolls, the 
Foedera, the Acts of Ecclesiastical Councils, 
the publications of the Record Commission, 
the various histories and chronicles of 
England (including those known as the 
Rolls Series), besides some MSS. and the 
printed works of authors of repute. Mr. 
Stubbs has spared no pains to collect from 
these sources materials for his work; and for 
almost everything he gives his authority in 
a foot-note, and often the words of the pas¬ 
sage, so that a reader may judgo of the 
value of the conclusion in the text; and the 
students of the present and future genera¬ 
tions will hence learn how and by what 
steps the English people acquired and main¬ 
tained the freedom which has made their 
country so great; and will find that a his¬ 
tory of England is not, what many a former 
compilation has proved, merely a collection 
of biographies of kings and accounts of 
their wars. It should be added that foreign 
antiquarian treatises have been laid under 

* John of Salisbury’s Polycralicon, lib. 8. c. 20, is 
quoted by Mr. Stubbs; but there is a stronger passage 
in the preceding chapter. 
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contribution to illustrate English institu¬ 
tions and practices. 

The origin, constitution, and powers of 
our Parliament are of course largely treated 
of. They (down to the end of tho reign of 
Edward I.) were the subject of a very in¬ 
teresting volume by Mr. Homersham Cox, 
published in 1868, which displays much 
original research; and on some obscure points 
Mr. Cox and Mi*. Stubbs have come to the 
same conclusions. For instance, both com¬ 
bat the inference in the Report on the 
Dignity of a Peer that in those early times 
only boroughs which were of the royal 
demesne returned representatives to Parlia¬ 
ment ; and both agree that the inference 
was not warranted by facts, and show 
that many of those boroughs which made 
returns were not of the royal demesne; Mr. 
Cox taking his evidence from the Hundred 
Rolls, and Mr. Stubbs from the Parliamen¬ 
tary writs. While on this point, documents 
are quoted by both authors from which they 
again concur in thinking that the Lords’ 
Committee came to a wrong conclusion. 
That Committee (Report 1. 19; see also 
816, 217) said that “ extraordinary aids are 
sometimes described as granted mrialiter, 
importing probably that the grants were 
‘made by an assembly convened for the pur¬ 
pose of the King’s great Court, and that the 
aid was there- regularly granted.” Mr. 
Stubbs and Mr. Cox believe that “ curialiter ” 
should be translated “ courteously ” (mean¬ 
ing I suppose by way of gratuity and with¬ 
out being under any obligation), and in 
support of this view Mr. Cox cites a letter 
by Henry III. in 1254, printed in Royal and 
other Historical Letters, temp. Henry III., 
Rolls Series. This letter, which is at page 
336 (not 333) of vol. ii. of that collection, is 
not so much in favour of Mr. Cox’s con¬ 
struction as his version of it would make 
out; it is only of equal force with the 
other documents brought forward by him 
and by Mr. Stubbs in which the expression 
occurs. At pages 233 and 234 Mr. Stubbs 
cites two writs where the King says -that the 
citizens, burgesses, and other prudhommes 
of cities and burghs i granted a subsidy 
“curialiter et gratanter.” At p. 279 he 
quotes a writ which states that the knights 
and other of the commonalty of the county 
of Salop “ curialitatem et subsidium . . . 
non rations alicujus servitii sed sponte et 
graeiose . . . feoerint.” In a document of 
1282, given at p. 454 of the Select Char¬ 
ters, the King speaks “ de curiali subsidio 
quod nobis promisistis." Now, in the penul¬ 
timate example “ curialitatem ” and “ subsi¬ 
dium ” are in apposition; and the King 
promises that by reason “ curialitatis et sub- 
Bidii . . . nobis gratiose facti,” no future 
olaim as of right should accrue to him; and 
in the last example the citizens of Hereford 
are said to have promised a “ curiale subsi¬ 
dium.” It may be asked whether, as a 
“subsidium ” and a “curialitas ” are in the 
same document used as convertible terms, 
the subsidium would be said to be granted 
“ curialiter ” in the sense of “ courteously; ” 
aBd why if the “curialitas et subsidium” 
were only a subsidy courteously granted, it is 
further described as given “ sponte et gra¬ 
eiose ; ” and whother,the promise of a mere 
“courteous” subsidy would warrant the 


royal writ, at p. 454 of the Select Charters, 
commanding payment on pain of process 
against the bodies and goods of the pro¬ 
misors. Writs of summons for the model 
Parliament of 1295 invoke the principle that 
that which touches all should be approved 
by all. But this form was only used for the 
prelates, and was never repeated. The 
King’s necessities were great, and as he had 
recently raised much money by arbitrary 
measures, hence perhaps the use of peculiar 
words. 

Apropos of the Statute De Donis, it may be 
as well to correct the slight mistake at page 
121, where King Edward I. is said to have 
re-settled the Earl of Gloucester’s estates “on 
the Earl and his heirs, which brought them 
under the operation of the Statute De 
Donis;” whereas the statute does not apply 
to a grant in fee simple, and Dugdale’s state¬ 
ment shows that the grant was in special tail, 
viz., to the Earl and the heirs of his body by 
Joan of Acre as to the English estates, and 
to him and her and the issue of their two 
bodies as to the Irish estates. And even 
if the estates had been regranted to the Earl 
in fee, he could not, as a tenant in chief, 
have aliened without licence from the King. 

In treating of the King’s revenue, Mr. 
Stubbs touches slightly on the Jews, but he 
does not refer to the once much mooted ques¬ 
tion of their power to hold real estate. 
Bracton (folio 13a) says that they may take 
it. Henry III. forbad it by an ordinance 
of his fifty-fourth or fifty-fifth year, which 
seems to have escaped the researches of 
Prynne, and to have been first noticed by 
Tovey ( Anglia Judaica, p. 188). It is not 
uncommon to find in early grants of land 
authority for the grantee to alien to all ex¬ 
cept Jews (and religious bodies). This pro¬ 
hibition might be either for conformity to 
the order of Henry III., or to the restric¬ 
tions of the Statutum de Judai-smo, or so as 
to prevent the lands from being affected by 
the King’s tallage on Jews. About sixty 
years ago there was grave legal consultation 
before a Jew ventured to complete his pur¬ 
chase of a freehold estate in a southern 
suburb of London. 

In commenting on one of the petitions pre¬ 
sented to Parliament in the first year of 
Edward III., Mr. Stubbs seems to feel a 
difficulty; he says :— 

“ The 133rd prays that those who by their 
demesne authority, that is, by the right which 
they claim as landlords, without assent of Par¬ 
liament, impose new taxation and so ‘ accroach to 
themselves royal power in points established in 
Parliament ’ may be condemned to penalties of 
life, limb, and forfeiture. To this obscure demand, 
which the King perhaps understood no better 
than we do at this day, the answer is ‘ Let the 
common law run as has been accustomed: ’ possi¬ 
bly the complaint proves the inadequacy of ad¬ 
ministration, but the practice is as unlawful as 
can be.” 

The words “ auctorite demesne ” (here 
translated “ demesne authority, that is, the 
right which they claim as landlords ”) mean 
simply “ their own authority.” Possibly 
some of the things forbidden by the Statutes 
of Marlebridge and Westminster I. were in 
the minds of the petitioners; but death, 
mutilation, or forfeiture would hardly be the 
penalties invoked against merely landlords’ 
oppressions. May not Roger de Mortimer 


be covertly alluded to ? In the instrument’ 
of the Exile of the Despensers in the pre. 
ceding reign the same phrase “accroaching 
to themselves royal power ” is several tima 
used. At the beginning of the reb'n of 
Edward III. the acts of Mortimer, who 
usurped authority mnch as the elder De/ 
spenser is said to have done, were the sub' 
ject of complaint, and Walsingham (i. 19| 
Rolls Series) says that he “ usurped rovd 
power.” ' ■ 

The oppressive right of Purveyance w* 
doubtless a very ancient privilege of tl* 
English Kings. The curious extract froir 
Archbishop Islip’s (MS.) Remonstrance to 
Edward III. (Stubbs, ii. 534) refers the 
initiation of the abuse of it to Edward It 
Mr. Stubbs thinks the right akin to tk 
Fodrum or Annma militaris of the Frank isk 
Kings: John Milton, in his Commonp!,* 
book, also suggests this origin. 

The important influence which the B!?.d 
Death of 1349 had on the condition of tho ■ 
people and on agriculture is not forgotta 
by Mr. Stubbs, but the entire results h 
thinks it will be difficult to ascertain. Ot 
this subject Mr. Seebohm’s papers in tho 
Fortnightly Reriew contain some valnabk 
statistics. The depopulation caused (I fail 
from a manuscript register of the Priory 
Church of Ely) the union of the parishes al 
All Saints and St. Giles in Cambridge. Tk 
Bishop’s charter of 1365 states that the 
parishioners of All Saints are for the most 
part dead by pestilence, and that those oi 
St. Giles have died ; and that the nave of 
All Saints is ruinous, and the bones of dead 
bodies are exposed to beasts : so he mites 
All Saints and St. Giles. What took plaa 
in Cambridge doubtless took place in otka 
towns. 

Mr. Stubbs is of opinion that ban® 
were summoned to Parliament ration f 1 ® 
Although some determinations by tk 


Lords’ Committees of Privileged have n« 
been favourable to claims by reason d 
tenure, it is noticeable that old and modal 
patents of creation seem unconsciously h 
vindicate the old theory and practice, bj 
adding the name of a place to the name of ® 
patentee ; thus supposing a territory to a 
owned by tho grantee of the title, in respec 
of which territory the writ of summons ms; 
issue. 

In commenting on the subject of obhg* 
tory knighthood, mention might have beet 
made of the Statutum de MiliUhus (fof 
merly considered as of 1 Ed. II., hut whic 
Mr. Morgan Nichols in Archaeolopo , vd 
xxix. p. 192, shows to be of 6 Ed. 1) 
because it absolved tenants of the ancien 
demesne in respect of their lands there 
and provided for certain cases of socag 
tenure. 

The important Articuli super cartas of '■» 
28 Ed. I. were most likely preceded 
petitions and debates. A contemporary ro * 
(in private hands) has come under nj 
notice, which shows that some things w , ’ rt 
asked which the document on the State* 
Roll does not grant, and that other arte 
were modified. . 

The want of an index is severely fel t I “ 
it is of course reserved for the conclndte 
volume. The arrangement of the work ci>} 
I perhaps preclude the possibility of having 1 
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year or period placed at the head of each page; 
but in future editions, reference would be 
facilitated by giving in the “ Contents ” a 
separate line for each section. Statutes should 
be referred to in the ordinary way, and not 
by the volume and page of an edition which 
few people have. The works of Bree, 
Nicolas, and Twiss give opportunities for 
enlarging the rather narrow notice of the 
office of Lord High Admiral; and the office 
of Constable of England might be men- 
iioned. The labour in compiling this volume 
must have been very great; never before 
Live so many authorities been cited in so 
small compass for the purposes of a his¬ 
tory of the Constitution of England ; and 
much more space than is now at command 
is required for doing justice to Mr. Stubbs’s 
researches and conclusions. The preceding 
remarks are barely more than an indication 
of the contents, and notes on a few points 
is this section of a work which henceforth 
will be a standard work of reference on its 
subject. A. J. Horwood. 


Re Lost Gospel and its Contents; or, the 
Author Supernatural Religion” refuted 
by Eimself. By the Rev. M. F. Sadler, 
M.A, Hector of Honiton. (London: 
George Bell & Sons, 1876.) 

It would be easy to underrate the value of 
this work. It does not profess to be more 
than an argument-urn ad Kominem in reference 
to the author of Supernatural Religion. It 
does not attempt to account for the pheno¬ 
mena that meet ns in the relation of the 
Gospels to the early Christian literature, 
but is oonfined to the merely polemical 
object of rebutting the conclusions drawn 
from them. Consequently it does not go 
much into detail. It lays no claim to re¬ 
search. It touches only in the slightest 
way upon any other writings besides those 
of Justin. The only acknowledgment in 
the preface is to Messrs. Clark, of Edin¬ 
burgh, for their permission “ to make some¬ 
what copious extracts ” from their translation 
of these in the Ante-Nicene Library. All 
this had to ns, we confess, an ominous 
kick, and our first impulse was to ask 
whether the work ought not to have been 
a short article or pamphlet rather than a 
Tolame. And yet, after a more careful in¬ 
spection, we think it will perform a useful 
and not unneeded function. 

The position taken up, regarded as an 
Mjumentum ad hominem, seems to ns quite 
sound. While maintaining that it is not 
sufficiently shown that the fathers of the 
second oentnry used earlier Gospels than our 
own, Mr. Sadler thinks it “proved to demon¬ 
stration that, if they have quoted earlier 
narratives, those accounts contain, not only 
substantially, but in detail, the same Gospel 
which we now possess, and in a form rather 
more suggestive of the supernatural.” We 
•grec with him that this is an indisputable 
proposition, both in regard to the early 
writers, heretical as well as orthodox gene- 
and especially in regard to Justin, who 
is the chief enbject for examination in the 
present volume.. Divergent inferences from 
fhe foctg we do, indeed, find in the Ebionites 
® the one hand and in the Gnostics on the 
other, but no divergence that any one would 


call material in the facts themselves. To 
us, as to Mr. Sadler, this appears strange, 
when we remember—first, that our Gospels 
do not profess to be at all exhaustive records ; 
secondly, that there were certainly other 
Gospels current besides our own, and along 
with them, as Pnpias leads ns to infer, a 
broad stream of unwritten tradition. Con¬ 
sidering the variety of sources that wore 
open to them, it is surprising that the addi¬ 
tional details oollected out of the early 
writers, whether authentic or not, should be 
so scanty, and that all the main discrepan¬ 
cies should be found within the Canonical 
Gospels themselves. 

We think, however, that quite apart 
from his polemical object, Mr. Sadler has 
done good service. He alludes himself, in 
the preface, to his position as a “ parish 
priest,” engaged in active work. And, 
though we may be inclined to regret that 
so much of English theology should be 
written under circumstances so adverse to 
thoroughness of execution, there is just the 
compensating advantage that the writer 
brings to bear upon critical questions a 
judgment trained and strengthened by the 
practical experience of life. This is con¬ 
spicuously the case in the present in¬ 
stance. Mr. Sadler seems to ns particu¬ 
larly successful in exposing the hasty and 
unsound reasoning which has been applied 
to the Fourth Gospel. He shows, for in¬ 
stance, that the arguments used to prove 
that Justin was unacquainted with certain 
Johannean doctrines would hold good equally 
for the authors of the Nicene and Athanasian 
Creeds. There is much very nervous and 
able testing of arguments of this kind. 

Not but that Mr. Sadler has also been led 
into some exaggerations on his side. We 
doubt whether, if he had had more time, 
especially for comparative studies, he would 
quite have held the position that he does. 
His polemic is severe and hard, though 
entirely free from declamation. But we 
welcome his book chiefly as a check and 
corrective to the hasty and bad logic which 
is becoming perhaps too fashionable. 

W. Sanday. 


Pro Nihilo: the Prelude to the Amim Trial. 

Part I. (London: Chapman & Hall, 
1876.) 

History is in our province, politics are not; 
but the line is hard to draw when docu¬ 
ments and narratives are published by con¬ 
temporaries which used to he reserved for 
succeeding generations. Pro Nihilo claims, 
by its title, to be a narrative of something 
done for nothing; yet the nothing, on the 
author’s own showing, was a pretty con¬ 
siderable something. He begins by telling 
ua how, in July, 1872, Count Amim ex¬ 
pressed, to persous in attendance on the 
Emperor at Ems, his opinion that the 
Chancellor’s ecclesiastical policy would fail, 
and at the same time “ allowed himself” to 
be mentioned as the successor of the 
Chancellor, who was said to be ill. He 
communicated a letter in which he was so 
mentioned to the Secretary of the German 
Embassy at Paris; and at Berlin, in the 
following September, when Prince Bismarck, 
not at all unnaturally, avoided seeing him, 


the Emperor, we are informed, received him 
several times, and expressed the hope that 
this would compensate him for the Chancel¬ 
lor’s inconsiderate treatment. Thus the 
Count was no victim of indiscreet admirers, 
hut posed himself, and with no bad auspices 
either, as the rival of the man of whose sub¬ 
sequent enmity he complains. 

There can be no doubt that the Chan¬ 
cellor did some strong things in his turn, 
though it would not bo fair to rely, against 
him, on all that is said in this book. For 
the policy, however, of tho author, of Count 
Arnim (if he be a different person), Mud of 
the Conservative party in Prussia, the hook 
is good evidence. And as the preface 
mournfully tells ns, “ of such things as the 
Conservative party was at one time anxious 
to secure nothing can now be saved—to 
protect property against the revolution no 
specific Conservative party is needed”— 
the policy of a played-out party has 
passed into the domain of history and is 
clearly within our jurisdiction. “ That re¬ 
public and anarchy are synonymous terms 
is an altogether mistaken idea.” “ Gam- 
betta and anarchy are not identical; ” the 
Republic may “ become a success;” “an 
excellent French republican government, 
respected both at home and abroad, may 
well be imagined, and becomes more pro¬ 
bable as France year after year draws away 
from monarchical traditions.” But “ such a 
turn of affairs would, under any circum¬ 
stances, be unpleasant enough to require its 
prevention as much as possible,” for “ mon¬ 
archical Europe is too small to be able to 
endure it without injurious reaction,” and 
“ so long as the dynasty is a living com¬ 
ponent of the national organisation, ewe for 
its welfare remains identical with that for 
the welfare of the fatherland.” (Pp. 35, 36, 
52, 53, 103). By the side of this cynical 
avowal, the protection of property seems a 
high moral consideration. But was the 
Conservative party convinced, as late as the 
war scare of last year, that nothing which 
they were at one time anxious to secure 
could be saved? J. W estlai*. 


La Repullica di Venezia et la Corte di Roma 
nei rapporti della Religwne, di Bartolo¬ 
meo Cecchetti. (Venezia: Naratovicb, 
1874.) 

This book, we learn with some surprise, was 
originally written as a prize essay for the 
Royal Institution of Venice. The prize was 
not awarded, bnt the book was ordered to be 
published. That two bulky volumes, one 
consisting entirely of original documents 
selected from among the Venetian archives, 
could be produced by a prize competition, 
says much for Italian diligence and seal. 
Signor Cecchetti must long have been a 
student of his subject, and can only have 
been roused by the fact of the offer of a prize 
to put together the information whioh he had 
been collecting for some time. 

The subject itself is one which would natu¬ 
rally be congenial to the Venetian mind, and 
wonld have increased importance in the 
present state of Italian affairs. Signor 
Cecchetti is proud to point eat to his Italian 
fellow countrymen that the position to¬ 
wards the Papacy which the national party 
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b&s been oompelled to take up had been the 
traditional position of the Venetian Republic 
from the earliest times. He takes for his 
motto the words of Paolo Sarpi, “ The true 
Christian religion walks along the way of 
heaven, and so cannot encounter or clash 
with the government of the State, which 
walks along the way of the world.” He sets 
himself to show how clearly the government 
of the Republic of Venice recognised this 
truth, and walked steadily along its own 
road, respecting and honouring religion, but 
maintaining free from its interference the 
rights of the State. 

The weight of Signor Cecchetti’s erudition 
has somewhat overburdened him, and has 
prevented him from setting forward his points 
with sufficient clearness. He is, moreover, 
so lost in the contemplation of the ideal 
wisdom of the Venetian State that he gives 
its institutions an absolute stability, like a 
Greek political philosopher. He talks about 
“ il legislature veneto ” in the same way as 
Aristotle talks about 6 vopoBirru. He regards 
the laws of the Venetian Senate as though 
they proceeded from a desire to maintain 
abstract principles, and were not influenced 
by considerations of political expediency. 
His method is that of an ecclesiastical jurist 
rather than of an historian. 

Questions relating to doctrine or dogma 
are not regarded as coming within the scope 
of this work, which aims only at showing the 
separation between the spheres of Church 
and State in their legal and social rela¬ 
tions. The Christian religion was privileged 
in Venice; it was the duty of the State to 
correct its discipline and purify its rites, but 
not to discuss its nature or mix in questions 
relating to its essence. Signor Ceechetti 
wishes to show us in an orderly manner how 
these relations were adjusted. 

He first describes the magistracies which 
were specially charged with the protection 
of religion and the punishment of those who 
offended against it, such as heretics and 
blasphemers. He then passes on to the laws 
protecting the Church rites and ceremonies ; 
then to laws concerning ecclesiastics, their 
property and persons. After this he gives 
a brief historical sketch of the dealings be¬ 
tween Venice and the Papacy from the ninth 
to the eighteenth century, and discusses in 
detail the relations between the Republic 
and the Roman Court on general questions, 
such as cardinals, conclaves, indulgences, 
and the expurgation of the press. Fi¬ 
nally, to make his sketch complete, Signor 
Ceechetti gives a brief account of the rela¬ 
tions of the Venetian Government to other 
religions existing within its dominions, 
The second volume is entirely devoted to 
documents which were too long to be incor¬ 
porated in the text. It may be added that 
•throughout Signor Ceechetti prefers to quote 
rather than to condense or give abstracts of 
iiis authorities. 

Thus it will be seen that these volumes 
contain ample materials for the ecclesiastical 
historian. Our chief objection is that Signor 
Ceechetti has not used the opportunity 
which his collection of materials afforded 
him for writing a history of the relations 
between Church and State in Venice. As 
<t is, his strictly logical method is a hin¬ 
drance to dearness, and destroys all chrono¬ 


logy. On the first page of the book we find 
ourselves in the days of Paolo Sarpi. Signor 
Ceechetti takes each officer and institution 
in turn, and shows us their machinery at 
work ; but he never lets us see how or why 
the machinery was made. He confines him¬ 
self to the task of proving the wisdom of the 
Venetian State, and does not show ns how 
it came to be so wise. He has no feeling 
for the growth of institutions, but only cares 
to let us see how they worked. 

Foremost among the causes of the inde¬ 
pendent attitude of Venice towards the 
Papacy was the fact that its close connexion 
with Constantinople in early times kept it 
constant in its adhesion to the Eastern em¬ 
pire, when the rest of the Western world 
accepted the Emperor Charles whom the 
Pope had crowned. Venice developed its 
institutions free from the influence of the 
traditions of the Holy Roman Empire. To 
the Venetians the Eastern Emperor seemed 
to hold his power from God alone, while the 
Western Emperor depended in some degree 
on the Pope. The connexion between the 
Papacy and the Empire certainly contributed 
to increase the papal prestige in the rest of 
Italy. In the conflict between the Empire 
and the Papacy the growing liberties of the 
Italian cities were intertwined. By gaining 
the support of the Pope they felt themselves 
freed from all charge of disloyalty in the 
struggle. As the influence of the Emperor 
over them diminished, that of the Pope 
tended to increase. Venice stood outside 
this conflict. Its rights rested upon an older 
foundation than that of the Holy Roman 
Empire, and the lord whom it recognised was 
too distant and too powerless to interfere in 
its affairs. 

So, too, the Venetians were untouched by 
the outburst of crusading zeal which enabled 
the Popes to show themselves as the spiritual 
heads of Christendom. The Venetians viewed 
the crusading movement from a commercial 
point of view. They knew too much about 
the East from their commercial intercourse 
with it to feel any of the romance which 
roused the Western nations. 

When the Papacy had become aggressive, 
and was in a position to interfere in Venetian 
affairs, the institutions of Venice were suf¬ 
ficiently developed to supply a means of re¬ 
sistance. The trading aristocracy of Venice 
were all well versed in the management of 
affairs, and had learned by experience politi¬ 
cal wisdom. They were able to meet the 
Popes on equal terms in diplomacy. Papal 
claims were considered and answered on 
strictly legal grounds. The Government of 
Venice respectfully expressed to the Pope its 
regret at being unable to comply with his 
requests, but it was unfortunately prevented 
by the laws of the State. Venice possessed 
a body of statesmen trained in a traditional 
policy more strictly and more rigorously than 
the politicians of the papal court. When 
in 1308 Pope Clement V. excommunicated 
Venice for having taken possession of 
Ferrara, the excommunication fell harm¬ 
lessly. In answer to the declaration that 
the Pope “deposed the Republic from all 
power and dignity, and rightly abandoned it 
to anyone who chose to make himself master 
of it,” the Government coldly replied by 


take another’s property was directly contrary ' 
to the decalogue, to the law of nature, and 
to the law of nations.” ’ 

In resisting papal censures the Republic 
was greatly aided by the feet that its tra- ■ 
ditional jealousy of strangers excluded all 
foreigners from office, ecclesiastical or other. < 
wise, within its boundaries. The Venetian 
clergy were entirely national, and their ad¬ 
hesion to their State was stronger than any i 
ecclesiastical feeling of obedience to the ; 
Pope. 

But Venice possessed an institution which 
more than any other enabled it to resist all . 
papal encroachments. From a very early 
time the Government had been accustomed - 
to apply in cases of difficulty to special ad, 
visers {consultori). The influence of these 
officials in questions of ecclesiastical policy 
was very great. The points raised by the 
Popes were at once submitted for the opinioe 
of the most learned ecclesiastical jurist whom 
the State possessed. He sent in to the 
Senate a written opinion, which consisted at i 
a survey of the history of the point raised, 
and a discussion of its relations to cano« 
law and the laws of Venice. The answer bl = 
the Senate to the Pope was founded npo» 
the learning and the arguments brought 
forward for their use. In this way the 
astuteness of the papal chancery was met 
by learning and legal skill equal to its own 
and papal pretensions were never admitted 
without strict examination. Foremost among - 
these consultori stands Paolo Sarpi, whose 
consulte are documents of the greatest im¬ 
portance as bearing on the relations of 
Chnrch and State. Some of them, which 
have never been published, are contained ii 
the second volume of Signor Ceechetti'! 
work. 

The jealousy of interference displayed bj 
Venice, and the desire to eliminate all feel¬ 
ings of self-interest from its councils, w® 
additional obstacles to papal aggression. Si 
chance was given to the Pope of fornnq 
a party attached by ambition or interest ti 
his cause, whose voice would be powerful u 
the counsels of the State. Venice tha 
roughly appreciated the difficulty of mm* 
taiuing securely its aristocratic form « 
government. It was alive to the necessit 
of preventing the rise of a party or ti 
growth of an individual to too great inih 
euce. Private interests were excluded £n* 
public business—the impartiality of * 
governors must be secured in each caa 
In all questions concerning the Papa* 
those were excluded from the deliberate 
who by relationship or any kind t 
interest wero connected with the Bom* 
Court. Nor was this exclusion from « 
deliberations sufficient. -They were « 
allowed to be present when the despatch! 
from the ambassadors at Rome were read l 
the Senate. They saw no State pap® 
relating to Roman affairs. They did m 
even know the question which was undf 
deliberation; before it was brought on » 


decree setting forth that “ the permission to 


proclamation was made fuora i pnp 1 


•llist 


The cautions spirit of the Venetian State 1 
well shown in the reason given for tin 
strictness; it was necessary because the Pep 
scit omnia quaecumque tractantur,jwnt et du 
pntantur in nostris Concitm, usque 
illorum qui in ilia materia loquuntur. 1*' 
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*,<paUsti, moreover, were forbidden by law 
~ *o ay that they had been excluded from the 

■ «_wmciL* 

We cannot wonder that with these pro- 
nskms Venice was more than a match for 
the Papacy. In questions of doctrine it was 
a (missive enough, and raised no difficulties, 
liiccepted the canons of the Council of 
Trent without making any reservation. 
' Perhaps the Papacy counted too much upon 
■ this, and was emboldened to make the at¬ 
tempt upon Venice which aroused the keen 
“ intellect of Paolo Sarpi, who first divulged 
to Korope the secret of dealing respectfully 
wt decisively with ecclesiastical pretensions. 
!i1>e Catholic States, who had held firmly by 
tte Pope in their horror of the political results 
of Protestantism, were becoming a little em¬ 
barrassed by the arrogance of the leader 
whom they were compelled to obey. Paolo 
Sarpi's lucid and incisive statement of the 
- traditional policy of Venice and of the prin- 

■ oinles on which it was founded, was to 

Catholic politicians a most welcome en- 
leluenment. M. Creighton. 


NEW NOVELS. 

. M'.ss Molly. By Miss Beatrice Butt. (Edin- 
burgh: W. Blackwood & Sous, 1876.) 
Ruth and Gabriel. By Laurence Cheny. 
(Loudon: Sampson Low & Co., 1876.) 

. The Manchester Man. By Mrs. G. Linnaeus 
. Banks. (London: Hurst & Blackett, 
; 1876.) 

(Mi sank but Whither? a Life Story. By 
A E. N. Bewicke. (London: Smith & 
; Elder, 1875.) 

IlETKirjBs are too apt to forget that nove¬ 
lists do not write to please them, but to 
please their public—a very different sort of 
- thing. The author of Miss Molly has set 
herself, in no half-hearted way, to amuse 
_ young ladies and gallant youths, virginibus 
, fuerisque cantal, and of course she rnns the 
... ask of vexing the critical soul. Critics 
Be pejuins, as a rule, and inclined to be 

V mated with a fiction in which almost all 
.. he men are soldiers and all the women are 
r • fond of officers as Liddy and Kitty 
. f(re in Miss Austen’s Pride and Prejudice. 

. ®ss Molly, the heroine, is a young lady 

'ho reads the “Army Intelligence” in the 
and calls the Army List her “Lares 
®d Penates.” She has a charming habit 
f losing herself in woods, always in military 
n mpany, and in short, she is the best 
ttUnoured and most determined flirt that 
JVer deserved severe poetical justice. In 
iffc-ite of this, the author of Miss Molly has 
a -ade her a person to whose fortunes and 
® i-fortunes, which are grievous, the reader 
’fc.nnot be indifferent. He is compelled to 
o How her through five years of melancholy 
'■suiting, which she enlivens to be sure when- 
w»er she has a chance of military company. 

V moralist may complain that, as Miss Molly 

to be'made unhappy, her pleasant sins 
' should have been made whips to scourge 
ker. Destiny does not take this shape, and 
■ Miss Molly’s sorrows are not of her own 
taking. To say more would be “ telling,” 
tad the plot is too simple to need analysis. 
It is a pity that a spirit of ruthless realism, 
tad a determined adherence to nature, have 


prevented Miss Butt from infusing much 
humour into the talk of her maidens and 
youths. 

Ruth 'and Gabriel, though perhaps not 
the worst novel, is out of all sight the most 
ungrammatical that we have ever struggled 
with. It is a tale of country life in Lincoln¬ 
shire ; the characters are small farmers, 
yeomen, and labourers. Much that is told 
about their ways of life, their traditions, 
their most desirable old family furniture, 
is fairly interesting. But it is difficult to 
care greatly about the loves of Rath and of 
a shy bumpkin called Marmaduke Gabbites, 
about the small tea-parties and jealousies of 
the rural fair, about Gabriel the clever 
yokel, with his faint unaccomplished ambi¬ 
tions. Between all these things and the 
reader is spread the thick veil of an impos¬ 
sible and incredible style. “The drone of 
the bees begin,” for example, is not a 
pardonable piece of bad grammar; “Mar¬ 
maduke had not been of several weeks” 
possibly means that Marmaduke had not 
visited the home of his beloved for several 
weeks, but, as it stands, it sounds like 
an ungrammatical contradiction of the fact 
of Marrnaduke’8 existence. “ That cut from 
the pedlar, his torn clothes, any blood upon 
his clothes, a cut was sufficient evidence to 
show where it came from.” Here one is 
hopelessly thrown ont, and there are cheeks 
of this sort on almost every second page. 
However pleased one may be to learn that 
the medicine-bag of the Red Indian still sur¬ 
vives in Lincolnshire, that children “ wore 
round their necks a roasted frog’s leg in a 
little silk bag, with thyme therein, as a 
charm,” one prefers to have the information 
conveyed in a book written in some lan¬ 
guage understanded by the people. But 
who can understand what is implied when 
the author of Ruth and Gabriel says that a 
woman taught her husband to believe “ that 
God was Providence Christianised ” ? “ Ga¬ 
briel was for writing a book off hand,” wo 
learn, and was advised by a literary public- 
house keeper to take patience ; “ Try again, 
and don’t get offended with me.” The 
author of Ruth and, Gabriel should certainly 
try again, for he has plenty of observation 
and some cleverness. Whether he should try 
in the region of novel-writing is another 
question, which it is not so easy to answer. 

The Manchester Man is an extremely read¬ 
able and diverting novel of a rather anti¬ 
quated school. How Thomas Goodchild 
from being an Industrious ’Prentice became 
a rich man and married his master’s daugh¬ 
ter, does not sound an attractive or original 
plot, and this is the plot of Mrs. Banks’s 
story. But then her ’prentice is no ordinary 
one, and his adventures are not merely com¬ 
mercial. He begins life in a cradle which 
the flooded Irk is sweeping under a bridge, 
and he is rescued and brought up by an old 
mill-worker and his daughter Bess, two 
capital characters. His career at a blue-coat 
school, his doings as a ’prentice lad, his 
battles with evil in every shape, from that 
of a large serpent which he treats in the 
style of an infant Hercules, to those of a 
drunken yeoman, and a dishonest fellow- 
servant, are told with great animation. But 
the best part of the book is the picture of 
life in Manchester at the beginning of the 


century. Mrs. Banks has woven in many 
events and portraits from real life. Thus we 
have the Peterloo massacre, the odd local 
characters, and the author’s own childish 
adventure, when she interrupted a play, as 
Scott too did when a child, by calling out 
that Othello was “ murdering Mrs. MacGib- 
bon.” Perhaps we may think that the cruel¬ 
ties of the villain to hi3 pretty wife are 
described with too much minuteness, too 
much in the manner of Emily Bronte. But 
this is the only fault one has to find with 
a work which does for the Manchester of 
sixty years ago what Mrs. Gaskell has done 
for the developed hideousuess of the modern 
Black Country. By the way, it is not a 
compliment, as Mrs. Banks seems to suppose, 
to say that a strong man’s “ muscles are of 
leather.” Steel is the correct expression, 
though perhaps a little hackneyed. 

Onwards but Whither? is of the very newest 
school, and we cannot help quoting, “ the old 
are better.” Hei’e arc two ladies errant., 
Cecile and Lettice, both young persons of 
character. Cecile had made a nude figure 
of a nymph which exercised the patience 
of her friends a good deal, and Lettice had 
read, not the Army List, but “ the seven 
great epics of the world ” in the original 
languages. The difficulty of this feat is 
modified, of course, if one rejects the 
Finnish and Sanscrit epics in favour of 
those of Portugal and of France. The 
accomplished maidens, not appreciated at 
home, travel to Italy with an invalid brother, 
and there meet three polyglot wooers. One 
is a German, and very advanced; one a 
Frenchman, a bigoted Papal Zouave; and 
one a Russian, who gains Cecile’s heart by 
bis many-sidedness, but ends in pursuing 
tbe apolanstic life which leads him to an early 
grave. How Cecile “ felt crowded and un¬ 
comfortable ” in Rome; how they all dis¬ 
cussed Miracles, the Soul, the Revelation of 
the Object of Life, and the Life-Battle, it 
were long and not very profitable to tell. 
Confused, and no wonder, by the conflicting 
tendencies of religion, art, philosophy, love, 
death, and so on, Cecile retires to a con¬ 
vent, whence she sends little pictures in¬ 
scribed pries pour moi ( sic ) to Lettice at 
Christmas. Lettice has married the once 
sceptical German, and has become quite “ the 
tiichtige Haws/rau," while Hermann regards 
it as a special mercy that “ he has been 
snatched from the jaws of heathenesse.” 
We also learn that Lettice ha3 no time to 
puzzle herself with psychological difficulties. 
“There arc some people who think of them 
hour after hour.” It may be a relief to put 
them into a novel, but tbe practice does not 
make fiction a cheerful study. A. Lang. 


RECENT VERSE. 

Oriyinal Plays. By W. S. (filbert. (Ch-itto 
and Windus.) Mr. Gilbert's lively little dramas 
put forward no claim to be considered as serious 
poetic work. That they are written in blank 
verse is one of the least essential farts concerning 
them, and they contain no appeal of any hind to 
the imagination. It must be confessed that while 
they are very pleasant light reading, they seem, 
collected in this handsome form, even less im¬ 
portant than when we saw them on the stage. 
Mr. Gilbert has very considerable wit of a super¬ 
ficial, sparkling kind, a delicate and fastidious 
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taste, and a surprising knowledge of the require¬ 
ments of stage effect. His precise place in dra¬ 
matic literature may be fixed without any great 
difficulty; with the tragic and comic poets of the 
Elizabethan age he has no kinship at all, the only 
drama of that period which at all approximates 
his peculiar manner being John Day’s charming 
J'arliament of Bees. It is perhaps because we 
have had no such plays in England before that 
we are so ready to applaud Mr. Gilbert’s. In Italy, 
in Denmark, they would be less esteemed, where 
Gozzi in the last century, and Hans Christian An¬ 
dersen in our own, have produced fairy-dramas far 
mure piquant and delightful. It may be said that 
Mr. Gilbert stands in about the same relation to 
Gozzi as Gozzi to Aristophanes, the Sail in each 
case being so enormous that the brain refuses to 
conceive a fourth link in the chain of descent. 
Mr. Gilbert’s own estimate of his work is perhaps 
shown by his arrangement of his pieces; ‘‘The 
Wicked World,” one of the latest, being placed 
first, as though it were the author's favourite. It 
is certainly very fanciful and witty; but at the 
same time, surely, a little vulgar. Miss Madge 
Robertson played the part of Selene so charmingly 
that the disagreeable faults of the characterisation 
scarcely showed themselves; but in reading the 
piece these faults appear plainly enough. “ The 
Palace of Truth,” which was, if we remember 
right, the earliest on the stage, is also the most 
fresh and poetic. There is something very airy 
and dainty in the rendering of the good old fairy 
story of the palace where every one was forced to 
say the full truth without knowing that he said 
it, and some genuine dramatic insight in the cha¬ 
racters of Zeolide and Philamir. But it is not in 
any of these verse-plays, but in the prose comedy 
of “ Charity,” that Mr. Gilbert puts forth the best 
creation of his wit. Mr. Fitz-Partington, the 
private enquiry officer, is a really delightful crea¬ 
ture. Mr. Buckstone was never more thoroughly 
in his element than when acting in this part. We 
shall never forget the exquisite moment when that 
“ ridiculously dressed person ’’ drew himself up 
and puffed himself out with apologetic indignation, 
and remarked:— 

“ Mr. Smailey, when you complain that you find 
my society irksome, you have my profoundest sym¬ 
pathy ; I find it so myself. When you revile my 
profession, my sentiments are entirely in accord, for I 
have the very poorest opinion of it. But when you 
imply that I don’t look the character I undertake to 
represent, why, then, sir, you touch the private 
detective on the most sensitive part of his moral 
anatomy.” 

In the parts created for Mr. Buckstone, and in 
such extravaganzas as Trial by Jury, Mr. Gilbert 
succeeds in being admirably funny. We cannot 
think his sentimental and fanciful passages of 
much more lasting value than pretty stage deco¬ 
rations are. His dramas resemble poetry no more 
closely than drop-scenes resemble high plastic art. 

Sonnets, Songs, and Stories. By Cora Kennedy 
Aitken. (Hodder and Stoughton.) MissAitken’s 
sonnets are not without force and freshness of 
thought, though we fail altogether, we must 
con l ess, to catch their import. She bitterly de¬ 
nounces her country in such terms as these, I 

“ My fair and precious country, grown too great 
For sinning so,” 
and 

“ I toll thee, the just God will not forbear 
To deal us awful j ustico, till He sees 
The nation penitent upon its knees; ” 
but we cannot quite be sure whether America or 
Scotland be so addressed, or why, in either case, 
the authoress should be so indignant. The play 
called A Day in the Life of Mary Stuart is chiefly 
remarkable as showing the influence on young 
writers of Mr. Swinburne’s dramas, which it 
closely imitates. Miss Aitken has made no 
advance upon her previous volume. 

The Millennium, or the City of the Star. A 
religious poem in ten cantos. By Miss Bourke. 


(Dublin Steam Printing Company.) An incoherent 
rhapsody equally beyond the pale of theology and 
of criticism. 


A Story without Names, and other poems. By 
James Bownes, M.A., late of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. (Ward, Lock and Tylor.) “By 
Jane Bownes, aet. 12, still of Muddleton Sunday 
School,” would be a less surprising statement than 
the above on the title-page of one of the mildest 
and most Boeotian volumes we ever saw. This 
is how our master of arts, late of Trinity, expresses 
himself:— 

“ Such scenes we may often see on the earth. 

But never, oh never, appreciate their worth, 

For simple reason why, the mind 
The cause of such joys can seldom find.” 

We notice what seems to be a misprint:— 

“ She died when the leaflets were bursting in bloom 
And the insect to hum from its chrysalis tomb.” 
Surely this should be “ the insect To-Hurn,” a 
Chinese insect; otherwise the passage has neither 
sense nor grammar ‘i 

Monacella. A Poem. By Agnes Stonehewer. 
(Henry S. King and Co.) Monacella is a very 
uninteresting little tale in blank verse of average 
smoothness, concerned with the legend of a 
certain Welsh saint who fled from her father’s 
dominions and took refuge in a retired spot by a 
river, in order that she might not marry a noble¬ 
man to whom her royal papa had promised her. 
She lived fifteen years without seeing the face of 
man, at the end of which time a prince found her 
out. We are glad to learn that she was still of 
surpassing beauty. For the rest of her singular 
adventures we refer the curious reader to Miss 
Stonehewer’s narrative. 

Ballads of Good Deeds. By Henry Abbey. 
(Henry S. King and Co.) “ Ballads ” is not a very 
happy” title for a series of narrative pieces in a 
id six-line stanza of heroic measure. Mr. Abbey 
tells his story clearly and effectively, his sym¬ 
pathies are manly, warm, and true, and his little 
romances, not exactly calculated to attract the 
student of poetry, will probably please a large 
circle of those humbler readers who enjoy above 
all things a stirring narrative in easy verse. 

Minor Chords. By Basil Edwards, M.A. 
(Henry S. King and Co.) In a modest little 
volume a valued clergyman of the Church of Eng¬ 
land has collected his pathetic and gentle de¬ 
votional pieces, most of them destined to solace 
the retirement of the sick and suffering. He can 
hardly be aware that the name he has given to 
his book has already been adopted as the title of 
a volume of verse. 

Poems by Stuart Sterne. (New York: Patter¬ 
son.) The style of this lady—for the author seems 
to be a lady—may be gauged by the standard of 
this stanza, addressed “ to Tennyson — 

“ 0 Poet great, 0 Poet free, 

A wondrous wreath for thee I wrought, 

Of dewdrops from my soul s deep sea. 

And leaves and flowers of loving thought.” 
Miss Sterne tends towards what another of our 
poetasters calls “ the ebullient fierce.” 

Attempts. (Provost and Co.) In this illiterate 
little book there is an odd mixture of pretentious¬ 
ness and ignorance. There is an address worded 
thus— 

“ 0 Mother Tethe, 

Be thou my Lethe! ” 

and a piece, entitled “ Aesacus,” in which we find 
this pleasing echo of “ Who killed Cock Robin P ” 
“ 0 yes, thy love’s south, 

I saw her dove’s mouth 

When she went by; 

I saw the wimpled 
Half-hidden, dimpled 
Red cheek, and under— 

Her throat.—a wonder! 

Young Hesperi.” 

The best thing in the book is a Danish story in 
blank verse called “ Dagmar’s Cross.” 


Waifs and Strays. By Caerleon. (Provost 
and Co.) The ambitious author of this strance 
book seems to be a person of some cultivation; 
he writes, for instance, a good deal about “ the 
Parthenon, the Parthenon, the perfect peerless 
Parthenon,” and makes a choice of subjects which 
shows him to be habitually concerned with 
aesthetic ideas, but he is totally wanting in pro¬ 
priety of expression and mastery of form, lie 
exemplifies the first in writing— 

“ What change came over me ? 

I sprang up lusty for life, I felt a vigour indomitable, 
I abhorred repose, and my couch became abominable "; 
and the latter in many pages of such rubbish u 
this:— 

“Ripple, tinkle, ripple, tinkle, 
Gladly-babbling gentle sea, 

Stop and sprinkle drops that twinkle 
Wavelet crystal, wavelet free ; 

Ripple, tinkle ; bubble, sea; 

Twinkle, sprinkle melody”; 
which is almost as good as Mr. Lear's “ Nonsense 
Verses.” This book is far more painful than weak 
minor poetry usually is, for its extreme silliness 
appears almost everywhere to he on the point of 
crystallising into music and sense. But it never 
does. 


Deeds of Delight. By J. L. L. (Provost and 
Co.) We have been dealing with some unusually 
foolish poetasters to-day, but those minor children 
of Momus must veil their heads before the match¬ 
less folly of J. L. L. We have not often met with 
volume so funny as his. The preface opens 


with a delicious key-note:— 

“However much the proclivity may be deprecated 
the relish for poetry is the most sustaining attribute of 
the human mind. . . . Everything that has to do 
with the affections of the soul belongs to poetry; 
take it away and l\fc is a disgusting sensibility? 

So encouraged, we were prepared for dainties, and 
pushing on, were not disappointed. We witnessed 
the despair of J. L. L.:— 

“ But now I'm shunned and left forlorn, 

On life's wild cheerless prairie; 

Where nothing knows, and no one cares 
For, this dissolving heart that bears 
The photograph of Man - .” 

We moralised with him:— 


‘ Imperial sweat alone can lay tho dust 

That boisterous whirlwinds raise to blind their 


eyes: 


The sweat of greatness ! faithful to its trust— 

The true unflagging purpose of their lives. 

We philosophised with him:— 

“ The motive power of all things here is love; 
When not of second objects, then of self, 

The sordid and misanthrope single self 
Unedened and unsanctified. 

The stedfast quiet—the ebullient fierce— 

And the isolated low—are forms of force 
That make the love of fife. Shades of passioo _ 
Working for an end, when found, they shrink fro 0 - 

2 Vhen found, make a note of—the meaning of 
is passage.) But our final pleasure was . r ^ 
served for the truly delightful poem w 11 
“ Othello's Incurrence,” in three acts, which do- 
the volume. This masterpiece reveals Otbe 
and Desdemona in “ the transition elefflcn 
between Here and Hereafter.” The curU ~ 
rising, Othello is "discovered on a low couc r. 
the confines of the infernal regions, annoyed J 
ill-bred fiends with pitchforks. He laments;— 

“ Oth. Alas! my power and my fife are gone 
Fiends. And so is your brilliant occupation. 

Oth. 0 wbat filthy flittermice you are! 

The conversation proceeds in the same exciting 
fashion, till the fiends say:— 

“ Come, hold your reproachful wagstaff, 
when, amid a shower of reproaches, 
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handkerchief is brought in, and copiously »P*j 
trophised by all present. Desdemona then en 
from above, “ accompanied by celestials, M 
fiends disappear. She snatches np the h® 0 ’ , 
chief, and a very dull dialogue ensues, when, 
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itisnv virtuous remarks in the manner of Mr. 
Tiipwr, she is taken back into heaven to the 
Mu'i't of doggerel hymns, amt the piece becomes 
ir-o objectionable for ridicule, “ Jordan ” rhymes 
with pardon,” and Othello is received as a “ ran- 
»ra«l brother.” Othello wakes on a bank of 
.ro«g in “ one of the suburban vales of Paradise,” 
and learns from Desdemono that he has not really 
ten in hell at all, but that the fiends that tore 
in. were his own remorseful thoughts. We 
are dwelt so much at length on J. L. L.’s effu¬ 
se® because they seem to us to reach the 
atreme low-water mark possible to blatant 
pvustere. In the words of the great T. Percy 
J.mcs, “ If this be not the ” worst “ poem ever 
written, I will trouble any gentleman to show 
me a worse one! 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Tut whole series of translations from the Sacred 
P- ks of the world, to be edited by Prof. Max 
Muller, will be divided into six sections: — 

1. Books illustrative of the religion of the 
Br.ihmans (Sanskrit). 

.. Books illustrative of the religion of the 
Buddhists (Pali, Sanskrit). 

3. Books illustrative of the religion of the fol¬ 
lower? of Zoroaster (Zend). 

4, Books illustrative of the religion of the fol¬ 
lowers of Confucius (Chinese). 

3. Books illustrative of the religion of the fol¬ 
lowers of Lao tse (Chinese). 

6. Boota illustrative of the religion of the fol¬ 
lowers of Mohammed (Arabic). 

Me hear that the co-operation of some of the 
most distinguished Oriental scholars in England, 
lh. Legge for Chinese, Prof. Cowell for Sanskrit, 
Prof. Childers for Pali, has been secured. 

Me. Alfred Austin's long-promised work, 
P" Human Tragedy, is in the press, and will be 
published by Messrs. Blackwood and Sons early 
ia April. It is one continuous narrative poem, 
wesisthaof four cantos or acts, comprising, to¬ 
gether with several lyrics, some thirteen hundred 
dim rima stanzas, the metre of “ Madonna’s 
Chili' The action opens in England in June, 
1 nj", and closes, in May, 1871, with the fall of the 
Commune. 

Mt E. A. Freeman is Rbout to collect, under 
tit- title of Sketches from Travel, in History and 
Architecture, papers contributed from time to time 
to the Saturday Review and other journals. The 
present volume, which will deal mainly with 
™y, will probably be followed by others. Messrs. 
Micmill&n and Co. are the publishers. 

Mr. Pearson, of York Street, Oovent Garden, 
^ just come into possession of a most interesting 
Election, in five volumes folio, of autograph 
letters and papers relating to the Pitt family from 
1^4 to 1(150, including letters to that family 
from Sir Walter Raleigh, Francis Bacon, John 
Sdden, Ac.; also historical documents relating to 
ffowa Elizabeth and James I. (with the bill of 
for the royal tables), and a commission to im- 
the plantations of Virginia and the Summer 
files. 

The Rente Politique et Litteraire gives a French 
translation of Professor Max Muller's Manchester 
wdress “On National Education as a National 
buty.” The editor says he has left it entirely 
^changed, “ merne cet dtalage de la pauvretd alle- 
mande pen fait aujourdliui poor toucher des 
>«teurs franyais; meme cette declaration, an 
m,Jlns (Strange, que l’infortunde Allemagne vit 
oesse entre deux dcueils, deux Symplugades, 
“ rrsnee et la Ruseie.” 

Tee eminent Swedish palseontologist, Prof, 
us Peter Angelin, died at Stockholm on the 
■ ' ' nst -, in his seventy-first year. His career 
j* 3 * one of great hardship, for the Universities of 
ls native country, usually not ungenerous to 
mpir rising men, were not disposed to expend any 


money on the one object of his life. The untiring 
pursuit of palaeontology, of which science he was 
the first and remained the greatest master in the 
North, wasted his resources year by year, and if 
he had not found elsewhere, notably in Denmark 
and Germany, the encouragement Sweden refused 
him, he must often have ceased his exertions. lie 
was already heaped with honours from the Uni¬ 
versities of Breslau and Copenhagen before, in 
1857, the Swedish Academy consented to recom¬ 
mend the formation of a chair of palaeontology 
in Upsala. In 1864 he was further made curator 
of the new palaeontological museum. Angelin 
will be chiefly remembered for his two great illus¬ 
trated works, Palaeontoloyia Sneciea, published in 
1851, and Palaeontologia Scandinacica, in 1854. 

Mr. F. T. Pat.gR.we, editor of The Golden 
Treasury of Sony* and Lyrics, is engaged upon an 
edition of Herrick's Poems, which will he added 
to Messrs. Macmilian and Co.'s well-known 
“ Golden Treasury Series.” 

A translation of George Eliot’s new work, 
Daniel Deronda, appears in the February num¬ 
ber of a Russian periodical devoted to the publica¬ 
tion of novels. 

At the approaching third session of the Con¬ 
gress of Orientalists to be held in St. Petersburg 
this year, the subjects for discussion will he 
strictly scientific. All questions relating to the 
Christian religion, politics of the day, and the 
administrative, trading, or industrial condition of 
the people and countries of the East will be ex¬ 
cluded, as well as all topics which do not come 
within the programme. All persons of both 
sexes may become members by signifying their 
wish to participate in the labours of the Congress, 
and on payment of 31 roubles (10s.); and this 
sum will entitle all such persons to receive from 
the treasurer of the committee in St. Petersburg 
or from one of his agents in the interior of the 
country, a ticket admitting the owner to all the 
meetings and the exhibition, and entitling him to 
the publications of the Congress (except the 
volume containing reviews of Russian works on 
the history and literature of Eastern countries, 
which will be issued at a separate charge). 
Scientific societies and corporations may become 
members of the Congress with the right of sending 
a delegate. Owing to the refusal of Count 
Illarion Wanovitch Worontzoft-Dashkoff, the 
president-elect, to act in that office, a president 
will be elected at the first general meeting, when 
the other functionaries will be chosen. 

Dr. Richard P. Wulcker, who is editing an 
amalgamation of Mr. Thomas Wright's Anglo- 
Saxon and Early English Vocabularies for Mr. 
Triibner, and the Gospel of Nicodemus for the 
Early English Text Society, has been appointed 
Professor Extraordinary in the Faculty of Phi¬ 
losophy at Leipzig. 

Mr. Fttrnivall is to give two of the Saturday 
afternoon Lectures at the Royal Institution in 
May. 

A volume of etymological essays, entitled 
Leaves from a Word-hunter's Note Book, by the 
Rev. A. S. Palmer, is announced by Messrs. 
Triibner as ready for publication. The work pro¬ 
fesses to embody the results of recent investiga¬ 
tions, and to be wider in scope, while more ex¬ 
haustive in treatment, than the well-known 
manuals by the Archbishop of Dublin, which in 
some respects it resembles. The words selected 
for examination are those only which have a 
recondite derivation, or have hitherto been un¬ 
satisfactorily explained. 

In reference to a note in our last issue respect¬ 
ing the veteran pupil of Hegel, Karl Ludwig 
Michelet, Lord Arthur Russell writes to us, that 
he received a letter from Michelet as late as the 
16th instant, and that he is, consequently, not 
dead, as reported to us. It appears also that his 
work on the Hegelian Philosophy, or a work upon 
it, especially adapted to bring conviction to the 


Anglo-Saxon mind, is going to be published by 
Nicolai, of Berlin. 

A new sixpenny monthly, to be called the 
Union Magazine, is announced bv a Liverpool 
firm to appear in March. The London publisher 
is Air. E. W. Allen, of Stationers’ Hall Court. 

The Athletic Record will in future be published 
by Messrs. Provost and Co. 

A scholar and politician who knew England 
well has just died at Berlin. Dr. Johann Ludwig 
Tellknmpf was horn at Biiekeberg in 1808, edu¬ 
cated in the gymnasiums of Brunswick and Han¬ 
over, and fulfilled his University course at 
Gottingen. He received a post as Docent in the 
latter University in 1835, and put forth a treatise 
on the amendment of the condition of law in the 
German States; hut in ]838, on account of the 
subversion of the Hanoverian Constitution, he left 
his native land and set out upon a scientific 
journey. I’pon arriving in the United States he 
was offered the Professorship of Political Economy 
in the University of Boston; five years later he 
became professor of the same science at Union 
College in the State of New York. Here he 
wrote much both in English and German upon the 
principles of legislation, and upon details of English 
and American law, besides contributing regularly 
to Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine. In February, 
1843, he made a journey into England with the 
purpose of studying our prison regulations; and 
in 1846 was sent by the Prussian Government 
into England, France, and America to draw up a 
report and make arrangements for the steam- 
packet communication between Germany and the 
United States. In the end of the same year, at 
the special recommendation of Alex, von Hum¬ 
boldt, he was called to the Chair of Political 
Economy at Breslau. The remainder of his life 
was divided between the literature and the prac- 
ice of statesmanship. A list of his works upon 
prisons, law reform, self-government, hanks, 
commercial policy, and working-class questions 
would fill two columns of this journal. He was 
a truly catholic economist: England and America 
have almost as great a claim to him as Germany; 
in them he substituted the study of political 
society at work for the study of books; but in all 
his studies and enquiries in other lands he had the 
help and profit of his own fatherland always at 
heart. 

We learn that Dr. Weinbold, of Kiel, well 
known for his writings on the early social condi¬ 
tion of the people of Northern Germany and 
Scandinavia, has accepted the chair of German - 
literature at the University of Breslau. 

Prof. Konrad Maurer, of Munich, who, as 
already mentioned in the Academy, has under¬ 
taken to give a course of lectures on Scandinavian 
jurisprudence at the University of Christiania, has 
been received with enthusiastic welcome by the 
Norwegian students. 

The Rev. N. Pocock has published a pamphlet 
on The Principles of the Reformation shown to be 
in Contradiction to the Book of Common Prayer, 
arguing that the doctrines professed by the leading 
ecclesiastics in the reign of Edward VI. are opposed 
to those which are to be found in the Prayer Book 
as finally revised in 1662. 

We have received from the Oxford University 
Press a copy of the smallest Prayer Book ever 
printed. It is a complete Prayer Book,and measures 
three and a half inches in length, two and an eighth 
in breadth, and a quarter of an inch in thickness, 
and weighs barely an ounce. It is printed on 
India paper, and is intended to form a companion 
volume to the “ Smallest Bible in the World,” 
recently issued by the Oxford University Press. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons in New York have in 
the press an elaborate work entitled The Philo¬ 
sophy of Religion, by Dr. John Bascom, President 
of the University of Wisconsin. The work treats 
of God as revealed in Nature and in the Bible, 
and of man’s relation to both. 
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Of Johnson's New Universal Encyclopaedia, 
edited by Dr. Barnard, President of Columbia 
College, and Dr. Arnold Guyot, of the College of 
New Jersey, the first two volumes have been pub¬ 
lished. It is to be completed in four volumes. 
Among prominent contributors to it are Henry 
Drisler, Asa Gray, Joseph Henry, George P. 
Marsh, Theodore D. Woolsey, W. D. Whitney, 
John Tyndall, Benjamin Silliman, de Gubernatis, 
Addison Verrill, and many others. 

The current number of the Polybiblion calls 
attention to the recent deaths of two eminent 
Russian bibliophiles. The one, Pavel Mikhai¬ 
lovich Stroef, died at the age of eighty, on Ja¬ 
nuary 17 last. He began to publish as early as 
1814, and his edition of the Vremennik Sofysky, 
or “Chronicle of St. Sofia of Novgorod" (1820- 
22), has not yet lost its value. In 1829 he was 
sent, together with Berednikof, to explore the 
various libraries of the Empire. The documents 
which he and liis colleague collected, amounting 
to some three thousand, formed the nucleus of 
that grand collection of documents which the 
Russian Archaeological Commission, of which 
Stroef was an active member, began to publish in 
1831, and is still publishing. Among his most 
useful works are the Index to the first eight 
volumes of the Collection of Chronicles, published 
by that Commission, the Ukazatel or Key (in two 
volumes) to Karamzin’s History of Russia, and 
the full and extremely valuable Catalogues of the 
Slavonic MSS. and early printed books in the 
library of Count Tolstoy, &c. (1825-43). The 
other Russian bibliophile was Count (formerly 
Baron) Modest Andreevich Korf, the Panizzi of 
the Russian Imperial Library, to the development 
of which he gave an immense impulse, awaken¬ 
ing it from its lethargy, and making it rival 
in activity, and in some respects Burpass, the 
public libraries of Western Europe. Under his 
auspices was commenced the vast collection of 
Russica, comprising all the foreign books about 
Russia, and the admirable catalogue of its con¬ 
tents, the publication of which was finished in 
1873. He was also the author of two works: the 
Accession of the Emperor Nicholas to the Throne 
(1867), a somewhat courtly description of the 
military insurrection of December, 1826, which 
has been translated into several languages, Eng¬ 
lish included; and the Life of Count Speranskiy 
(1861), his own chief and teacher, the philo¬ 
sophical favourite of Alexander I. It is said that 
be has left behind him a number of MSS., in¬ 
cluding a “ Life of the Emperor Nicholas.” 

The Old French Text Society promises the 
second number of its Bulletin this week. The 
Society has authorised the preparation of the 
romance of Brun de la Montague, edited by M. 
Paul Meyer; the romance of L’EscoitJle, edited by 
M. Michelant; the twelfth-century Vie de Saint 
Gille, edited by MM. Bos and Paris; Aquin, 
edited by M. Longnon; Deux pilerinages en Terre- 
Sainte au XIV e Siecle, edited by Messrs. Bonnardot 
and Longnon ; and the thirteenth-century French 
translation of Frederick H.’s Treatise on Falconry, 
edited by M. Michelant. Other texts proposed 
are, Le Recueil general des Farces, Le Recueil 
g&niral des Lettres de remission, le Recueil des 
Miracles ( dramatiques ) de Notre Dame, &c. The 
Romania (whence we take these details) com¬ 
plains of the conduct of M. Wendelin Forster to 
the Society. Its edition of Aiol was in hand 
when M. Forster proposed his to the committee. 
Because they were unable to accept bis offer he 
has published the text of his edition before the 
Society’s is ready, so as to forestall it. This is not 
pretty. The Society should have far more English 
libraries and private readers subscribing to it than 
it has. Its publications will be indispensable to 
the Early English student. 

Dr. Neubauer, of the Bodleian, will contribute 
a report on Talmudic and Rabbinical Hebrew to 
the annual address of the President of the Philo¬ 
logical Society in May nextand M. Edouard 


Naville, of Geneva, will contribute the report on 
Egyptian. That on the non-Aryan Languages of 
India will be by Mr. Robert N. Oust, honorary 
librarian to the Asiatic Society. 


OBITUARY. 


Axgeijn, N. P., at Stockholm, February 13, apod seventy. 
Bkongniakt. Adolphe, at Paris, February 18, aped seventy- 
five. [Member of the Institute ; Professor of Botany, 6tc., 
at the Museum of Natural History.] 

Cushman, Charlotte, at Boston, February 18, aped sixty. 
Fihmin-Diuot, Ambroise, at Paris, February 22 , aged eighty- 
five. 

Geltiaht, Rev. J. W.. February 16, aged ninety-one. [Regius 
Professor of Civil Law in the University of Cambridge 
from 1813 to 1847.] 

Patin. Henry Joseph Guillaume, at Paris, February 18, aged 
eighty-three. 


MM. PATIN AND A. FIRMIN-DIDOT. 

Olosf.lt following on that of M. de CarntS, the 
French Academy has just sustained a yet more 
considerable loss. M. Patin, who had been a 
member since 1847, and succeeded Villemain as 
perpetual secretary in 1870, died on Saturday, the 
19th inst., aged eightv-three. M. Patin was one 
of the last survivors of a generation now almost 
extinct, of which Villemain was the most bril¬ 
liant representative. His whole life was devoted 
to the studv of ancient literature, but his love 
was that of a man of letters, not of a scholar. 
He never had any pretensions to the name of 
philologist, but he loved the ancient classics and 
knew them almost by heart, admired them him¬ 
self, and communicated his admiration to others. 
The book which made his reputation, his Etudes 
sur les tragiques grecs, seems nowadays very inade¬ 
quate to scholars versed in Greek archaeology and 
philology, to all those who seek in literary works 
for the light they throw on the state of mo¬ 
rality, on the religious, philosophical, and political 
ideas of a people; but we find in it a keen senti¬ 
ment for the poetical and dramatic value of the 
works of the Greek tragedians, and very fresh and 
trustworthy criticisms from the literary and 
psychological point of view. The same may be 
said of his Etudes sur les poetes latins, which are, 
however, more superficial than those on the Greek 
tragedians. As indicated by their titles, M. de 
Patin’s books are rather collections of essays or 
lessons than comprehensive works. They are, in 
fact, his courses at the Sorbonne, where he was 
Professor of Latin Poetry for forty years. He was, 
before all else, an excellent professor. HU vast 
stores of knowledge, his unerring judgment, his 
calmness of spirit, his modesty, gained him great 
authority, and ensured his nomination to the de¬ 
licate functions of Doyen after the death of Victor 
Leclerc, whom he resembled in many respects, 
phvsical and moral. 

though he was elected to the Academy in 
1847, M. Patin as a writer did not rise above 
mediocrity. The singular awkwardness of certain 
of his phrases has become proverbial. Still, when 
he was called upon every year as the spokesman 
of the Academy to give an account of the various 
competitions as perpetual secretary, he performed 
his task with that combination of gravity with 
grace and polish which constitutes the genre 
acadtmique, and showed himself a not unworthy 
successor of Villemain. 

M. Patin was utterly devoid of ambition, and 
never meddled with political or religious struggles, 
He lived and died as a man of letters, like one of 
the ancient sages, inspiring all who knew him 
with affection and esteem. 

I have likewise to announce the death of M. 
Ambroise Firmin-Didot, the venerable head of the 
great printing and publishing house of Messrs, 
Didot, at the age of eighty-five. As a printer 
M. Didot was one of the most remarkable imu> 
vators in the field of French typography. He 
was the first to employ stereotype, and was 
thereby enabled to effect a considerable reduction 
in the price of books. The famous four-volume 
edition of Voltaire and that in one volume of 


Rousseau, dedicated to book-lovers, are justly 
classed among the masterpieces of modem typo¬ 
graphy for their combination of minuteness with 
perfect clearness and typographical accuracy. The 
sumptuous editions o*f Messrs. Didot took their 
place every year in the very first rank of Christmas 
books. It must suffice here to mention the editions 
of Villehardouin and Joinville by M. de Waillv, 
M. Wallon’s Jeanne, dArc, the works of Paul La¬ 
croix on La Vie pricee et publique des Frampii an 
Mayen-Age, and, to come down to modern times, 
D. Gueranger’s Ste. Ctcile. The great collection 
of Greek authors edited by M. Diibner has done 
good service to the cause of science. M. Didot 
was the possessor of the richest private collection 
of MSS. in France. His MSS. with miniatures 
were especially famous, and won the admiration 
of all visitors to our retrospective exhibitions. 
He was very jealous of his treasuree, which he 
would never lend, and thus he has kept in his own 
hands till his death, without allowing any one to 
consult it, a priceless MS. of Lionardo da Vinci. 
M. Didot, who was an honorary member of the 
Academy of Inscriptions, was not only a printer 
and publisher, but was himself an author. His 
book on the painter Jean Cousin exposed him to 
much criticism, but that on Aide Manure, his 
latest work, was very warmly received bv the 
whole learned world. G. Motor 


ROTES OF TRAVEL. 

that on receipt of a letter from 


We believe 
Lieutenant Cameron, after his arrival at Loanii, 
the Commander of the West Coast Station, who 
had general orders from the Admiralty to render 
service to the traveller, despatched one of Ha 
Majesty’s vessels from the island of Ascension to 
Loanda, with the object probably of taking his 
followers to the Cape; but the schooner houfht 
by Cameron must have sailed with his “ faithful- ’ 
for Zanzibar before the arrival of this vessel 


The first part of the description of an import¬ 
ant journey made during 1874-5 by M. V. 
Largeau from Biskra in Algeria southward into 
the Sahara through the oasis of Tuggurt to 
Ghadames, and back by El Wad, appears in tfe 
Geneva Geographical Globe. The outward route 
is over new ground, but in returning, M. Lanreau 
followed nearly the line taken by Duveyrier in 
1860. 


The geologist, Clemente Barrial Poeada, te 
just concluded an excellent series of letters to the 
Democracia of Montevideo describing the geo¬ 
graphy and geology of the interior of the Republic 
of Uruguay. Taken in connexion with the rep 1 * 
of Twites mineralogies! explorations in the proving 
of Minas during 1875 published in the Sab- 
these form valuable contributions to our know¬ 
ledge of this part of South America. 

Those who are interested in unfortunate Para¬ 
guay will doubtless be glad to learn that toe 
revolution which was in progress under the re¬ 
bellious Minister of the Interior, General Serrano, 
has been put an end to by the capture of its leadrt 
after being chased far into the deserts of the Alt' 
Parana. During the revolution Sr. Benito 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the Republic t" 
London during 1873, who immediately on hi- 
arrival in Asuncion early in 1874 was made w 
scapegoat of all the financial misfortunes of the 
country, thrown into prison, and from time to time 
barbarously tortured, made his escape, and Bnl 
into the Argentine Republic. 

Geographers will welcome the bulky volume 
of the Journal of the Royal Geographical SocuJ 
edited by Mr. Bates, and issued this year sooner ; 
a month than is usual, although the subject matte 
is more extended and the maps which ilhisnj f 
it are three times as numerous as those of 1st • 
The past session had been strongest m * 
records of African discovery, represented in u 
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fiploration of the western side of the island of 
Madagascar by Dr. Mullens and his colleagues, 
ykse work forms, perhaps, the most noticeable 
feature of the year; in St. Vincent Erskine’s 
joiimeys in the Gaza country and in the Limpopo 
region’; in Cameron’s survey of southern Tanga- 
bv ih;’ and in New’s last recorded journey irnme- 
datelv preceding his death at the base of Kilima- 
rcsro, from the Pangani to Mombasa. The great 
ifa-aland of Tibet has also been an object of great 
attention during the session, no less than four papers 
ban; devoted to it, the narratives of Colonel Mont- 
ruaierie’s nameless “ pundits,” and Mr. Markham's 
revival of the long-hidden journeys of Bogle and 
Miming over the Himalayan passes to the plateau, 
lu Arctic geography there is the account of the 
Austrian Polar Expedition by its leaders Payer 
and Weyprecht; and for Australia, Forrest’s great 
journey through the heart of the unknown western 
deserts. Pertaining to physical geography rather 
than discovery, are the very laborious researches 
fay Major Herbert Wood in the region of Lake 
Aral; and General Hauslab’s, of Vienna, curious 
deductions on the probable configuration of the 
unknown Arctic basin from its known sea cur- 
teats. 

AccoBDure to a report by M. Sergeieff, com¬ 
municated at a recent meeting of the Imperial 
Russian Economical Society, the fisheries of 
Russia are declining, and this source of national 
wealth is falling into the hands of foreigners. 
Ike Caspian Sea, however, with the rivers flowing 
into it, ia the exception. Its fisheries are still 
extensive, but even here the means of taking fish 
as in a deplorably backward state, and little has 
hitherto been done to foster this industry, which 
might prove an abundant source of prosperity to 
the inhabitants of the Volga Governments, ‘the 
total annual yield of the Caspian fisheries is stated 
to he thirty millions of pouds, worth fifteen 
millions of roubles. But these figures are pro- 
M>1? much below the actual quantities. The 
chief obstacle to the development of the fishing 
industry h the excessive excise levied by Govern¬ 
ment on salt (30 copecks per poud = lOtf. per .301bs. 
%■)• Many of the coarser kinds of fish are 
boiled down for the sake of their fet, as it would 
not pav to aalt them. It is suggested that the 
wise be reduced by one-half, a measure by which 
tie Government would not lose in the end, as they 
mipit reconp their losses by levying an ad valorem 
tar on fish. The want of a cheap and commo- 
dious means of communication is another disad¬ 
vantage to the Caspian fisheries, as it is found 
impossible to transport large quantities of the fresh 
irozen fish to the markets inland. This difficulty 
aught be overcome by the construction of a rail- 
toad from Astrakhan to Eltow. 

Is 1874 the Society of Naturalists of St. Peters¬ 
burg organised an expedition to the Aralo- 
Caspian country, deputing certain of its members 
jo investigate distinct localities. In this way 
wvdanoff was instructed to study the land fauna 
the region between the Caspian and Aral Seas, 
assisted by M. Butleroff. Barbot de Marnv 
undertook geological studies in the same region, 
•ymitsin the fauna of the Aral Sea, and Grimm 
tot of the Caspian. Each member worked inde¬ 
pendently within the district assigned to him. 
he first of their publications, edited by Grimm, 
7 s I™ 1 ® recently appeared. It contains a general 
j™ of the expeditions and natural history 
o arches in the Aralo-Caspian region between 
1720 and 1874, by M. N. Bogdanoff, 
r" forms a valuable work of reference for future 
, tl: ‘kr8 in this country. The labours of the 
'a members of the expedition will appear in 
TParate volumes; authors being held responsible 
f °r their contents! 

T® AUgememe Zeitung reports that Dr. Loesche 
ik 4 mechanic, named Lindner, who are 

re presentatives of the German African 
iS?" 0 ? remaining at the Chinehoxo 
“*re determined to make one more 


attempt to penetrate into the interior. Dr. Fallc- 
enstein, former Administrative T Director of the 
Colony, and M. Soyaux, Botanist to the Expedi¬ 
tion, were compelled to leave on account of ill¬ 
ness, and are now on their way home. Dr. Lenz 
and Dr. Pogge will, however, it is hoped, be able 
to prosecute the hazardous undertakings on which 
they have ventured, the former having announced 
his determination to resume his exploration of the 
lands of the Gaboon as soon as the season admits 
of his leaving Ovowi, to which he had been forced 
to fall back in consequence of his encounter with 
some hostile tribes; while the latter reports favour¬ 
ably of his chances of reaching Kabebe (Muata 
Yanvo’s), since he has secured the means of pro¬ 
ceeding from the Angola coast as far as Kibondo 
with the caravan of a native elephant-tusk trader. 
(According to Dr. Pogge’s own expectations, it is 
assumed that he may have reached Lake Tan¬ 
ganyika about the present date.) The lands on 
the Chinehoxo, of which the German Society had 
formally taken possession, will probably he left 
entirely in the hands of the negToes who had been 
in the service of the directors of the station, and 
who have already received their freedom from their 
European masters. 


GERMAN LETTER. 

Gotha: February 1,1876, 

A Joveprincipium. With your leave, I begin my 
first letter of the year with the name of Goethe, out 
of gratitude to one to whom we all owe so much. 
The power to take a comprehensive survey of 
Goethe, to estimate his wondrously fertile and 
many-sided activity, is one giveh to few; humbler 
mortals such as we must be content with feeling the 
large warm heart of the man beating with vigorous 
thump in all he said and did. The work before us, 
Der junge Goethe: Seine Briefe u. JDichtungen 
von 1764-1776, mit einer Einleitung von Michael 
Bemaye (Leipzig, Hirzel), is based on the view 
that the different periods into which the poet’s 
life divides itself are not mere successive stages of 
his development, but have rather each their own 
peculiar character, and stand, as it were, almost 
in direct opposition to each other. The result of 
the author’s attempt to carry out this view is a 
circumscribed and incomplete picture of a poet, 
but a picture in which there is, at the same 
time, unity. Goethe-worshippers have long been 
in the habit of regarding Ilerr Salomon Hirzel’s 
collections as the Goethe-archives, where all the 
different editions of his writings, and especially 
the oldest and rarest copies, MS. letters and 
poems, and all the things by and relating to him 
that lay scattered about in countless hooka and 
periodicals, had been stored up with the utmost 
care and circumspection. They have followed the 
growth of this collection with interest and delight 
through three successive editions of the Verzeich- 
niss einer Goethebibliothelc, published 1848, 1862, 
and 1874. And the present work is the fruit of 
Herr Hirzel's labours; it contains everything that 
the poet wrote before he went to Weimar in its 
original shape and order. Amongst other things, 
his letters to Kiithchen Schonkopf and Friederike 
Oeser, those to Kestner and Lotte, Johanna 
Falmer and the Griifin Stollberg, the Leipziger 
Lieder and Lustsjiiele, the poems to Friederike, 
two versions of Giitz von Berlichingen, the 
original version of Werther, Clavigo, Stella, &c. 
The work is suited to the present taste for histori¬ 
cal investigation and order, the taste that renders 
the researches of a Darwin so popular, the in¬ 
clination to care for things not so much for what 
they are as for the process by which they came to 
be what they are. This distinctive picture of 
Goethe’s youth has a value which is by no means 
nominal. For as the Weimar monument of our 
two great poets represents to most of us our idea 
of their outward man, so also is there one fixed 
and prevailing type of their inward man, and in 
Goethe’s case the Olympian glory of his prime has 
obscured his youthful lineaments. He himself 
helped us to target them by revising his earlier 


works for posterity and writing his own biography. 
And yet the Goetbe of Wahrheit und Dichtung is 
quite a different personage from the man who by 
his glowing sensibility and the genial loveableness 
of his disposition first bewitched his contempo¬ 
raries. And indeed how could it have been other¬ 
wise in the ease of a man who laboured so cease¬ 
lessly at himself and had made the diseases of his 
age his own P Herr Hirzel's endeavour therefore is 
to bring the young poet before us, as far at least 
as the documents that are forthcoming relating 
to that time enabled him to do. And here and 
there it must be owned this kind of historical 
treatment is most cruel in its results ; the Mit- 
echuldigen, for instance, appears here in all its 
ugliness, ugliness in spite of the dramatic skill the 
piece displays, rendered all the more disagreeable 
bv the recollection that we see before us the first 
fruits of the genius of a very young poet ; Stella, 
also, as we have it here in the original version with 
the happy ending becomes quite unendurable. 
But however repulsive it maybe to see the youth¬ 
ful poet so deeply impregnated with the vulgar and 
effeminate sentimentalism of the time, we are the 
better able after this to sound the truth and depth 
of his appreciation of the workings of the human 
heart. The present book will reveal him to the 
majority in quite a new light, as the letters dating 
from that period are here for the first time all 
collected together. Even as it is, the collection is 
far from complete, for it was a mere chance what 
letters came into the editor’s hands and what 
points they touched upon. Among them there 
is, however, much that ia beautiful; above all 
Kestner's letters to Lotte, in reading which we 
first learn really to love Werther. The order, too, 
in which the lyrical pieces are arranged lends 
them a new interest. It is true, Herr Bernays says 
in the introduction, and justly so: “ The song is 
ended, and whilst we are still possessed by the 
magic strainB and penetrated with the truth and 
earnestness of the sentiment, there is no need for 
us to enquire, and we can well afford to forget, 
how the poet lived and moved when that song 
first began to stir within him.” But people 
generally read more than one poem at a time, and 
in the collected edition the juxtaposition of pieces 
written in different moods often disturbs us, while 
here the key-note is the same in all, and thereby 
the impression produced by each individual piece 
is deepened. Many, such as “The Wanderer” 
for instance, strike us under a new aspect amid 
their present surroundings. This, as indeed all his 
lyrics, shows us that in spite of development and 
change the poet's inmost feelings remained at all 
times the same, and just those constituted the 
finest and the best part of his nature. Goethe’s 
diary treats of his residence in Weimar from 1776 
to 1782, and is published in the first volume of K. 
Kell’s work : Vor hundert Jahren : Mittheilungen 
iiber Weimar, Goethe, und Corona Schrbter aus den 
Tagender Genirperiode (Leipzig: Veit). Weshould 
have been still more grateful to the editor had he 
suppressed the second volume which concerns the 
above-named actress and Frau v. Stein. For 
what it tells us about Corona does not in the end 
amount to much, and the way in which the pri¬ 
vate affairs of a great man are here discussed is 
not the right way. Nothing is easier than to 
make a caricature of a woman in love ; her rela¬ 
tion to the poet, and the light in which his love 
for her is to be judged, his whole personality, his 
fete and his age alone can decide. Such questions 
ought, therefore, to be left to the professional 
biographer. 


Klaus Groth has published three new Low- 
German tales, Ut min Jungsparadiet (Berlin, 
Stilke), masterpieces of clever representation, and 
admirably told; the third betrays, if anything, too 
much skill. The peculiar charm is owing to the 
reader’s being made to see everything from one 
particular point of view, to see, namely, with the 
eyes of one of the characters in the story who is 
neither the poet nor the hero. In the first story 
this medium would, however, appear to be the 
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poet, but the poet as a boy; he tells his early re¬ 
collections of a village he went to in his holiday- 
time; his disjointed remarks, his boyish observa¬ 
tions and allusions, by degrees make us familiar 
with his kindred ana friends, and suddenly we 
become aware that the slight touches and single 
strokes have produced a perfect and harmonious 
icture. This style of narrative is, and always 
as been, the poet's own peculiar property. It is 
an admirable representation of every-day life 
in Schleswig-Holstein, his own home, more espe¬ 
cially, where the people live on side by side 
in apparent tranquillity, till some chance event 
leads to an outbreak, when their passions are 
let loose and the crisis comes. The second story, 
Von den Liittenheid, is the most beautiful. The 
sea-wind blowing over the broad flat shores of the 
North Sea has the same sad sound the authors 
words have. And every single little touch in 
Klaus Grotli’s stories is true and life-like; at the 
same time they are genuine works of art, such as 
are rarely met with in these days of crude natu¬ 
ralism. 

Karl von Wiirtembery und Franziska von Hohrn- 
heim, vonE. Vely (Stuttgart: Simon), is a work 
not entirely without interest in relation to the 
history of Schiller's youth. It seems, however, 
to have been written for women by a woman. It 
tells us hardly anything new about the founder 
and head of the Karlsschule, and the description of 
his mistress and subsequent wife is sentimental and 
too much spun out. There is more historical matter 
contained in Neunundsechzig Jahre am preussischen 
Sofe : Aas den Ennnerungen der Grafvn Sophie 
von Voss (Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot). 
The lady was born in the year 1729, and was 
brought, when still a child, to the Court of 
Frederic William I., whose wife, Sophie Dorothea, 
was a friend of her mother's. She left Berlin on 
her marriage, but was, during the worst years of 
the Seven Years’ War, at Magdeburg with the Court 
of Frederic the Great’s wife. From 1763 to 1793 
her husband was marshal of the Queen’s house¬ 
hold. We hear a great deal about the pious King 
Frederic William II, at that time, and of nis various 
love-affairs which resulted in open bigamy. In 
1793 she became chief maid of honour to the Queen 
Louise, and retained her position, even when the 
Queen died, up to the time of her death in 1814. 
Apart from the official veneration for high per¬ 
sonages, these recollections bear testimony to a 
sound vigorous nature, and, together with much 
that is trivial, contain much that is both instruc¬ 
tive and entertaining. 

Max Lehmann’s Knesebeck und Schon (Leipzig: 
Hirzel) is a very ingenious enquiry into the sources 
of information concerning certain events connected 
with the war of liberation. It has generally been 
admitted as an undisputed fact, that in the year 
1812, 300 Prussian officers retired from the army 
to avoid having to fight against Russia with 
Napoleon; no other authority for this number is 
now shown, in the first of these essays, to have 
ever existed, but the absolutely untrustworthy 
statement of Field-Marshal von dem Knesebeck. 
There’ remain, however, a considerable number of 
prominent men in high positions who did wish to 
fight “ for the good cause ” against Napoleon, that 
is to say, even though he was their sing’s ally. 
The second essay, giving an account of the estab¬ 
lishment of the Landwehr and of Stein’s first ap¬ 
pearance in 1813 on the political stage in Fast 
Prussia, is more important stilL It isaistressing 
to see such an honourable and distinguished man 
as Schon convicted of vanity and untruthfulness, 
but historical truth requires it; and the leading 
men of that great time, especially Stem ana 
Schamhorst, stand out all the brighter and clearer 
by contrast. 

Under the title Geschickte der deutsehen Kunst 
im Elsass (Leipzig: Seemann), Dr. Alfred Wolt- 
mann publishes, in somewhat extended form, his 
studies on art in Elsass in the Middle Ages. 

The work entitled Anleitung zur Kennlniss und 
turn Sammeln der Werke dee Kunstdrucks, von 


J. E. Wessely (Leipzig: Weigel), will be found to 
furnish amateurs of wood and metal engraving, of 
copper-printing, etching, and lithography with 
trustworthy information and instruction, given in 
concise form, relative to the technical processes, 
the value of engravings, the best way to presen e 
and catalogue them, everything in short worth 
knowing on the subject, including an excellent 
practical review of its literature. 

C. Aldenhovbn. 


NOTES FROM EGYPT. 

Luxor : February 2, 1876. 

A remarkable discovery was made a few days 
since at a spot to the north of the obelisk in the 
great temple of Karnac. Some Arabs digging 
among the ruins for the dust, with which at this 
season of the year they manure their land, came 
upon a kind of cist made of sandstone, which 
they unfortunately broke. Inside this cist was 
found a superb figure of a female hippopotamus, 
carved in green basalt, standing upright in 
the usual conventional manner, and carrying on 
either side an emblem or symbol. The finders 
concealed the treasure, and having removed it to 
the house of one of their number, covered it 
with the straw of dhourra corn. The affair, 
however, through jealousy, was soon revealed to 
the authorities, and the governor of Luxor 
went by night with soldiers to the house 
where the treasure was concealed. The unhappy 
owner denied all knowledge of the affair, but 
having received, more Turco, fifty strokes with the 
bastinado, he confessed that “ a friend ” had 
hidden it, and at length pointed out its hiding- 
place. The figure was then removed, placed in 
the British Consulate, and next morning handed 
over to Mariette Bey, who chanced to be at Luxor 
in his steamer. The monument, including the 
slab on which it stands, is about three feet high, 
and is carved with admirable precision, and 
highly polished throughout. A long inscription 
in hieroglyphics runs down the back, and another 
is inscribed at the base in front of the figure. 
The hindermost inscription is the best executed, 
but both are far inferior in execution when com¬ 
pared with the statue itself, .which is in the 
finest style of art, and even superior to 
the celebrated green basalt cow of the same 
epoch in the Museum of Boulak. The inscrip¬ 
tions contain the names of Psammetichus I. and 
his queen and daughter, and on the ovals on the 
sandstone cist already mentioned there is, in addi¬ 
tion,the name of a king hitherto unknown. 

It is much to be regretted that an adequate re¬ 
ward is not offered in Egypt to the casual dis¬ 
coverers of valuable antiquities. Under the 
present system the finding of an interesting ob¬ 
ject is almost certain to expose the finder to 
personal violence or the prison, and to the instant 
confiscation of the treasure trove. The natural 
effect of this brutal folly is that objects of gold 
and silver are immediately melted down, while 
larger monuments are commonly broken, and Bold 
piecemeal to the first comer whom the finders can 
trust. Within my knowledge a fine black basalt 
statue of Shishak has been thus destroyed, and a 
golden bird, with eyes of some green precious 
stone, sent to the melting-pot. 

I have just found a Christian lamp bearing the 
name TOY ATIOY ABBAAIOY, a name I have not 
previously met with. G. I. Chester. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

GLASS WEIGHTS OR COINS. 

Leirlen : February 18.1876. 

Mokaddnsi, the excellent geographer (wrote ia 
985), whose work is so full of interesting infor¬ 
mation, has in his chapter “ Maghrib ” the follow¬ 
ing passage:— 

“ As to the coins that are used now in all his (tie 
Fatimite prince’s) dominions, inclusive of Damascus, 
they are : The dindr, that has a barleycorn of weickt 
less than the mithkal , and whose stamp bears a round 
inscription. The fourth part ( rob ’, aroba) of this 
dinar, also in use, is a small coin. These two ram 
are taken by the number (not by the weight as it 
many other countries). The dirham has Utewisc t 
smaller weight (than that of BaghdAd). In use an 
also tlie half-dirhnm, named kirdt, the fourth pan 
(rob’, aroba), the eighth part (thomn), and the sixteenth 
part, called kharnuba (kharruba). All those m 
taken by the number (not by the weight). The cir¬ 
culation of the small pieces of money called tife 
(formerly usod in Egypt) ia not tolerated anjmwt- 
The weights for money (sandj, from the Persian 
seng = stone) are made of glass, and bear the »ne 
stamp as the ordinary pounds (rati), vis., the tune 
of the prince of the faithful (Amir al-Mumtis, hen 
the Fatimite prince).” 

I showed this passage last autumn to Prof. K«n- 
baeek of Vienna, who told me that he had cone 
already to the conclusion that the so-called glass 
coins were in reality weights, and held the testi¬ 
monial of Mokaddasi to be decisive. After read¬ 
ing- Mr. Chester's article in the AcadWI of 
February 5, p. 123,1 thought it not amiss to pto 
a translation of it, because my edition of the book 
will hardly be out before next autumn. I 
scarcely remark that the use of glass wek'hts 
throughout the large estates of the Fatimite 
princes, who, it seems, did only re-establish an 
ancient custom, explains at once the freqaenl 
occurrence of those objects both in Egypt and m 
Sicily. The Kit'a's mentioned by Mokaddaa 
were fragments of money that had currency (i 
Sharishi in his note to Itariri, p. 81 of the 2nd 
edition). Ibrahim, the Aghlabite prince, abolished 
the use of these in Africa, a.d. 888, which cau=ed 
a fearful riot in Kairawan ( Bayun , ed. Dozy, n P' 
114). M. J. de Gobi* 


the lion of chaeronba. 

London : February 18, ti"'- 

Mr. Mahafiv’s graphic account of the P res ®| 
state of the lion of Ghaeronea, which appeared 
in the Academy of November 6, was translated ana 
published in most of the Greek iournals. doe 
impression it has created in Athenian liter 31 ! 
circles is, I think, an earnest of the revival ^ 
learning in Greece, and betokens a sense of »*' 
tional amour propre that may result m ®* 
good. But the more immediate effect is 
elucidation of certain facts which I venture 
lay before yon, both because they may 
Mr. Mahafly himself and your readers at « r ? e > 
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tnd because it is only fair to us Greeks that they 
should be made known. 


I hjve before me two contributions on the sub¬ 
ject-* letter addressed to the Stoa, an Athenian 
daily paper, and a short article in the Athenaion, a 
Oiwk literary periodical. The writer of the 
tenner states that as far back as 185(1, being- then 
a pupil in the Hellenic school at Livadeia, and 
- hriti? read and heard much of the lion, he 
{railed himself of a holiday and set out, along 
witi a schoolfellow of his, on a pilgrimage to that 
».« affecting and, it would appear, well-known 
• - wrameat. After a walk of an hour and a half 
iter reached Chaeronea, and were thence conducted 
. to the mound by an old inhabitant of the village, 
iho gave them the following account of the 
- ruin Before the War of Independence, in 1821, 
the lion was almost completely buried in the 
earth, but little more than the head showing 
tteve the ground. When, however, Odysseus 
Aidioutsos—more famous for his patriotic ardour 
than for his historical erudition—passed through 
Boeotia with his men, hearing from the confused 
traditions of the country around that the lion had 
teen set np by Philip in commemoration of his 
victory over the Greeks, he ordered the monument 
tn be unearthed completely, and he then over¬ 
threw the supposed trophy of a conqueror. 

This was done by means of a crowbar, as testi- 
fed by the position and the state in which the frag¬ 
ments now lie. They are five in number—the one 
.. nratituting the head, neck, and chest of the lion, 
two others forming the forelegs and part of the 
body to the middle of the abdomen, the rest of 
the tnmk, with the hind legs, being in two more 
: pieces. They all lie overturned near each other, 
as if diced off with a knife, and present no evidence 
of a violent explosion, such as the use of a suffi- 
cent quantity of powder would have occasioned. 
In hct the five pieces which originally went to 
tnahe up the lion have simply parted, and the 
mirks of the iron ties which held them together 
are still to he seen. The body was hollowed out, 
poaibbr in order to facilitate raising the large 
biocfe into position. But the cavity is such that 
no one waking a treasure would have gone to the 
trouble of overturning more than one of the five 
pieces before he discovered his mistake. The lion 
appears to have been represented standing on all 
w leg, and looking eastward. Its dilated nostrils 
are large enough to admit of a clenched fist; the 
eyeballs are of the size of a goose's egg. The jaws 
are open as in anguish and rage, and allow a 
fraudable row of teeth to be seen. The bushy 
and partly erect mane adds to this formidable ex¬ 
pression of the whole. 


Similar is the account given in the Athenaion. 
h is there added, however, that when in 1858 the 
Archaeological Society of Athens was recon¬ 
structed, King Otho had just returned from an 
«cnrsion to the interior, and one of his physi¬ 
cs, a member of the Society, proposed the 
tstqration of the lion. The report made, after a 
?reful inspection of the site, proved that the 
j-isnnents were in excellent preservation, but that 
19 order to restore them suitably, so as to guard 
fcnnst imperfections and clumsiness, experienced 
*-rfanen, able to add any small pieces that might 
. Mund missing, and powerful machinery, suffi- 
2® to raise the huge blocks, were required. 

however, were not to be had in that soli- 
jT neighbourhood, and the Society’s means were 
’lequal to procuring them from Athens, as the 
pn«»ry expense would amount to more than “ a 
Pounds sterling.” It was therefore resolved 
f? *uch steps as would ensure the preserva- 
“On of the rum until funds were forthcoming; 

with this view the Society appointed a guar- 
u U! ' who now lives in the vicinity, but whom 
j/ r : blahs fly may not have found on the spot, as 
charged with the supervision of other anti- 
bhti86 st some distance. To this it was decided 
<dd the precaution of digging a large trench 
Tyu throwing up the earth all round, so as to pro- 
tha fragments from the approach of cattle. 


And this is the “ sort of hollowed-out place with 
raised edges,” of which Mr. Mahafly speaks. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that there is 
no warrant for declaring that, “ as is well known, it 
(the Hon) was blown in pieces by some Greek 
savage a generation or two ago, who expected to 
find treasure in it.” Odysseus Androutsos is one 
of the heroic and most remarkable characters in 
the history of our revolutionary war, and although 
his ignorant enthusiasm provoked in this instance 
a lamentable act of destruction, cupidity cannot 
be laid to his charge. Indeed, his motives were 
far more honourable than the puritan fanaticism 
of other revolutionary dictators, more learned and 
more civilised. Yet we are only too thankful to 
Mr. Mahafly for his gentle rebuke. As the writer 
of the article in the Athenaion truly remarks, we 
have much to profit from the advice and the 
research of foreign men of letters, whose interest 
in ail that remains to Greece of her ancient heri¬ 
tage is evidently the result of sympathy and of 
inspiration derived from the vast stores of Greek 
works of art so cruelly carried away from their 
sunny sanctuaries and so comfortlessly enduring 
their enforced transportation to these northern 
latitudes. 

Is it too much to hope that, for their sake, Mr. 
Mahaffy’s appeal in favour of the noble old lion 
may find an echo, and may result in the realisation 
of a project never forgotten, but only deferred for 
want of funds ? Ours is a small and poor country. 
When we started in life again as a nation, we had 
first to clear away the yet smoking ruins of 
our towns and then begin everything afresh, 
even with the building of the necessary shelter 
against the rain and the sun. Still, immense 
results have been achieved in saving, restoring, 
excavating, and housing the precious relics of our 
glorious past history, and possibly the chief fault 
of our authorities and our Archaeological Society 
lies in their too unobtrusive reserve, which has 
prevented them from making known to the outer 
world, even by means of a simple register, the 
works already accompUshed. J. Gennadies. 


THE “ BIN-EATER.” 

Llanymawddwy : Feb. 12, 1878. 

The question between the writer in Blackwood 
and myself is a simple one, and I regret to find 
that in his letter in the Acadbkt of to-day he 
mixes up with it a good deal of irrelevant matter, 
leaving the point at issue just where it was. He 
stated in his article that the custom of the Sin- 
Eater prevails in North and South Wales at the 
present day; when I challenged that statement 
and asked for proof, we were told that by the 
present day he means some thirty years ago; and 
when pressed for the locality he goes under the 
aegis of Mr. Moggridge to Llandebie “ in the hill- 
country of Carmarthenshire.” When persons 
appeal to certain tribunals, they should not com¬ 
plain if they are sent to appear before the 
tribunals of their choice. Llandebie was named, 
and Llandebie was accepted: enquiries were made 
on the spot by competent persons; and those who 
will take the trouble to read my last letter will 
see with what success. The Sin-Eater is as little 
known there as probably he is in Nova Zembla. 
Now the writer shifts his ground and moves, 
under the enlightening guidance of Murray's 
Handbook for Travellers in South Wales, to Cwm 
Amman, about seven miles from Llandebie. The 
compiler of that volume, whether ever “ connected 
with Monmouthshire Iron Works ” or not, states 
nothing about the Sin-Eater from personal know¬ 
ledge, or from the personal knowledge of any in¬ 
formants, but quotes almost the identical words 
of Mr. Moggridge at Ludlow, with a slight varia¬ 
tion as to the locality. Lady Vernev, in the Feb¬ 
ruary number of the Contemporary Review, simply 
relates the same story over again, without any 
corroboration of her own. A false story does not 
become truth by repetition, and these repetitions 


add nothing to our knowledge, and therefore it is 
simply waste of space to retail them. 

The writer complains that I did not turn over a 
certain leaf in the Archaeologia Cambre7isis, where 
he intimates that Mr. Moggridge told the archaeo¬ 
logists at Ludlow that the practice of sin-eating 
was carried on at Llandebie until within five years 
of that time (1852). The leaf had been turned 
over and read before I wrote my last letter; I 
turn it over again, and on it read the last utter¬ 
ances of Mr. Moggridge as foUows:— 

“ Mr. Moggridge said—Far be it from him to 
desire that anything he should advance should not be 
combated, for all he wished to get at was truth. He 
thought that the gist of what fell from Mr. Allen was 
that there was no immediate connexion between the 
custom of Sin-Eater and the plate and the salt. Start¬ 
ing from the Carmarthenshire valley, he found the 
most horrible portion of the custom dropped, and the 
rest still retained; and as he advanced still further 
he found that less remained. Mr. Aubrey, from 
whom he quoted, and who was a man of high cha¬ 
racter, said that the custom had existed both in Here¬ 
fordshire and Shropshire. Mr. Aubrey told them he 
went to a cottage in Herefordshire, where ho saw a 
man whom he described as the Sin-Eater; and he 
(Mr. Moggridge) found, in the very district where 
Mr. Aubrey had seen it in its most horrid perfection, 
that the more odious part of the custom had been 
removed, but portions thereof still remained. He 
thought that the plate and salt were of eastern origin. 
There was only one thing more that he need trouble 
them with, and that was as to whether the custom 
was extinct. He believed that people were thoroughly 
ashamed of the practice; one case, he was informed, 
occurred four or five years ago, but he believed it was 
extinct now.” 

These are Mr. Moggridge’s last words at Lud¬ 
low, and I fail to find a syllable in them referring 
to Llandebie; and if he refers to any place, it 
must be, as I understand him, to some part of 
Herefordshire, with which the writer appears to 
be more acquainted than I can pretend to be, and 
to which, as I have already distinctly stated, my 
remarks do not apply. Mr. Moggridge, and ap¬ 
parently the writer of the article, assume all along 
that the plate and salt are necessarily remnants 
of the alleged sin-eating practice; and finding these 
articles employed in certain cases, they take it for 

C ted that the “ more odious part of the custom 
been removed,” which amounts to begging 
the whole question. Mr. Moggridge candidly 
admits that he never witnessed the “ horrid cus¬ 
tom” at Llandebie or elsewhere, but informs 
us that it “ was said to have prevailed: ” 
be does not mention his authorities, nor does he 
so much as hint what means his informants had 
of knowing the truth or untruth of the story. 

I can assure Mr. Moggridge that I mean no dis¬ 
respect to him when I say that both the vicar and 
the schoolmaster have enjoyed more favourable 
opportunities than he is likely to have bad of ascer¬ 
taining the facts of the case, on account of their 
connexion with the locality and their knowledge 
of the vernacular. I value Mr. Moggridge’s 
opinions as opinions; but we are now in quest of 
facte; and opinions, from whatever source they 
may emanate, must not he mistaken for them. 
The question at issue lies within the domain of 
fact, and, therefore, capable of proof if the charge 
has any foundation on a more solid substance than 
“ imagination all compact.” 

It is very kind, but slightly superfluous, on the 
part of the writer to “ refresh ” my memory re¬ 
specting “ the vicarious sin-bearing of the Levitical 
scapegoat.” It is useless to argue about what 
may, could, or should have occurred, when we 
are concerned only with what has actually taken 
place. It is needless to expatiate on the possi¬ 
bility of a custom, when its existence is denied. 
The writer might have spared his sneering remark 
about the “ treason ” of calling Welshmen “ igno¬ 
rant ” and “ superstitious.” The qualities denoted 
by these elegant stock-epithets, unfortunately, are 
not confined to the PnncipaUty of Wales; and 
one at least of these benighted barbarians holds 
that it is treason against truth to make charges 
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that cannot be substantiated against any nation, 
however “ ignorant ” or “ superstitious ” that na¬ 
tion may be. The writer seems to assume that it 
is “ a point of national honour,” rather than any 
higher motive, that induces Welshmen to repudiate 
groundless imputations. When “ national honour ” 
and truth go together, “ national honour ” is not to 
be contemned. 

The writer appears to feel rather uneasy on ac¬ 
count of his incognito. He need not. It is per¬ 
fectly immaterial whether he retains or doffs it; 
but it shall not shield him from the consequences 
of making statements of questionable authenticity. 
He vouchsafes to inform us that he is, “ by parent¬ 
age, ancestry, property, and interests, connected 
with two counties of South Wales ”; but he does 
not tell us that his ancestors ever furnished him 
with any information concerning the Sin-Eater, or 
that in his frequent visits to our benighted 
country he ever encountered that dread func¬ 
tionary. Such being the case, I confess to being 
a little hazy as to the relevance of long pedigrees 
and broad acres in two or more counties, tine 
things as they are, to the subject we are now dis¬ 
cussing. More to the point is the admission 
that, notwithstanding his frequent travels “ over 
most of the Principality,” he has “ failed to acquire 
its language,” that language being the very key to 
its customs, legends, and folk-lore. His travels, 
therefore, must resemble those of a blind man in 
quest of the beautiful. 

If the writer proves, as he states in Bluckirood, 
that the superstition of the Sin-Eater is “ still 
surviving in North and South Wales,” I shall at 
once confess my error, and the “ national honour” 
shall take its chance ; but if he fails to do this, he 
ought, in justice to the country of his “ ancestry,” 
to retract the groundless charge. He it is that 
has brought the accusation against it, and on 
him lies the burden of proof. 

D. Silvan Evans. 


Homestay, Newtown, Montgomeryshire : February 12,1876. 

Roscoe, in his Wanderings and Excursions in 
South Wales, quoting the author of the Mountain 
Decameron, locates “ what is believed to have 
been the last Sin-Eater of Wales ” differently from 
any mentioned in the Academy. I subjoin his 
remarks. 

“ A gentleman who lived a little before the time of 
this dark superstition becoming obsolete (the earlier 
part of the last century) gives us this brief account 
of what is believed to have been the last* Sin-Eater of 
Wales.’ 

“ ‘ I got lost,’ says he, * near nightfall, after being 
landed by tho ferry-boat from the Aber of Dovey on 
the Cardiganshire side of that estuary. A black tur¬ 
bary of groat extent divided me from the road. I was 
cautioned to ride far round this pitchy bog, for no 
horse ever ventured among the peat pits, the whole 
boing a quaking morass. In truth, its look was 
enough, under a black evening, to keep me off, even 
without peril of being swallowed, man end horse. 

“ ‘ At last, thanks to my stars, the good hard rock 
of a rough road rung to my horse’s hoof, and I saw a 
cottage taper, as ghastly as tho Canwyll Corph, at a 
distance. 

“ ‘ The house was on a high point and turn of 
road, overlooking all those many acres of hollow 
ground. 

“ ‘Just ns I came up, hoping lodging, I heard sounds 
of wailing within, and soon, a woman came out into 
the dead night, late as it was, and cried a name to 
the top pitch of her wild voice, that seemed one I had 
heard weeping indoors. When I looked in, there lay 
a corpse of a man, with a plate of salt holding a bit 
of bread placed on its breast. The woman was 
shouting to the Sin-Eater to come and do his office— 
that is, to eat the bread, lay his hand on the dead 
breast, place the dead man’s on his own, after making 
a sign of the cross, and then praying for a transfer 
of all pains or penances from that pardoned dead man 
for ever, to him that more than dead alive, himself in 
his death of soul, but not of its pains, for ever and 
ever.’ 

"This is the traveller’s account of this incident. 
He had the curiosity to wait, and saw at last the 


motion of what seemed a foggy meteor moving 
toward their standing-point. After waiting long, he 
caught a far-out shout in reply to the woman’s long 
unanswered, till she kindled, on the high road's poiDt, 
the straw of her husband's lato bed—the usual signal 
of a death in the house. 

“The Sin-Eater, he was told, lived alone in a hovel 
made of sea-wreck and nails of such, between sea- 
marsh aud that dim bog, where few could approach by 
day, none dare by night, whether for tile footing, or 
the great fear, or at least awe, which all felt of that 
recluse.” 

Persons acquainted with the district readily 
recognise the locality from the above description, 
others may do so when I state that the Cam¬ 
brian Railway, between Machynlleth and Aber- 
ystwith, traverses the “ black turbary of great 
extent,” and the high road from Aberdovey 
passes close bv one of the railway stations on this 
line, called “ Ynyslas.” The custom of placing a 
plate of salt on the breast of a dead person is, I 
imagine, not obsolete in this county vet; at any 
rate instances have occurred within my own 
knowledge. E. R. Morris. 
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SCIENCE. 

hellwai.d’s history of culture. 

Culturycschichie in Hirer naturliclien Enhuick- 
lung his xur Gegenwart. Von Friedrich 
von Hellwald. (Augsburg: Lampart & 
Co., 1875.) 

The German periodical Das Ausland has 
considerable influence on public opinion from 
its union of easy style and solid learning. 
Tho present History of Culture, by its editor, 
Dr. F. v. Hellwald, has, as might be ex¬ 
pected, these merits both of manner and 
matter. Its 800 closely-printed pages take 
in the whole range not only of history but 
also of “ pre-history,” and the amount of 
information it gives in a moderate compass 
will make it valuable to readers of every 
school of thought. 

Dr. Hellwald affiliates his work to the 
development-theory of Darwin, and dedi¬ 
cates it to Haeckel. It is, he tells us, an 
attempt to depict the development of human 
civilisation in the light of that realistic view 
of tho universe which logically results 
from natural science. He claims the merit 


of independence for his researches, which 
had been carried on for years before some¬ 
what similar results to his were published in 
Bagehot’s Physics and Politics, and in 
Strauss’s Old ami New Faith. The mention 
of the latter as an “ epoch-making ” book 
sufficiently indicates that Dr. Hellwald 
belongs to the naturalistic and anti-theologi- 
cal party. The history of religious ideas, he 
says frankly, is the history of human error. 
It naturally strikes the reader that any 
orthodox critic might ask Dr. Hellwald how, 
while writing what is in fact a polemical 
book, he can nevertheless plume himself on 
a peculiar freedom from party spirit. He 
would probably answer that his method of 
studying civilisation as mere matter nf natural 
history enabled him to see both sides, even 
in a question of religion. At suiy rate, 
while putting forward extreme opinions, lie 
evidently does his best to be impartial. Thus 
his sympathy with the sceptical attitude of 
the French encyclopaedists does not blind 
him to their effect in shaking the founda¬ 
tions of authority, and thus helping to bring 
on the Revolution (p. 72-1). So, though not 
loving the Jesuits better than German 
Liberals mostly do, he praises the brilliant ser¬ 
vices of their men of science and the wonder¬ 
ful self-abnegation of their missionaries as 
fairly as he condemns the system of intrigue, 
duplicity, and crime which the Order has 
resorted to without scruple in its quest »t 
power (p. GDI ). With regard to the influ¬ 
ence of Christianity on the history of the 
world, no one can see more clearly than this 
author how absurdly the facts are misrepre¬ 
sented by partisan writers, who even deny the 
vastness of Christian influences on moral life. 
The religion of any age must be a constituent 
of that ago, active in shaping society, while 
itself passive to the general course of change. 
But one action of a Church is to pull 
with the conservative forces keeping the 
world back, while the Spirit of the 
Times strains ever forward. The Churca 
clock is always too slow, tho advanced 
‘‘Zeitgeist ” always too fast; the mean time 
of society is between the two (p. 5”t’)- 
Dr. Hellwald's method of contemplating 
a subject on both sides, when applied to 
the general problem of the place of religion 
in culture, leads him to a compromise which 
will be noticed with interest by those who 
watch the signs of the times in Germany 
(see pp. 30 and 517). The ideal, be holds 
is error, but it is error inextricably involved 
in the human mind, and developed by the 
same mental processes which produce right 
thought. Thus it ever has been, is, and 
will be. The pursuit of this ideal leads man 
to conceive of things in their highest powers, 
up to perfection and infinity. Thus, as 
civilisation progresses, there arise higher 
and higher religious conceptions, from the 
crassest fetishism up to the idea of an abso¬ 
lute Universal Spirit. The religion of a 
nation becomes a measure of its mental 
culture, and the error-ideal glorifies hu¬ 
manity :— 

“ Nur der Irrthum ist das Leben, 

Und das Wissen ist der Tod." 
According to Dr. Hellwald’s view, however, 
there are some few who may live re ^ e J~ 
from this yoke of the ideal. These can free 
themselves from the enchantment, and con- 
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template scientific troth in its naked reality. 
They are the “we ” in whose name Strauss 
wrote. But for the masses religion is neces¬ 
sary; and though science may thrust it further 
into the hackgronnd as a prescientific pro¬ 
fat of human thought, yet the innate 
idealising function of the soul will never be 
abolished, and it is absurd to imagine that 
the nations of the future will exist without 
religion. 

It would be too long a task to criticise 
here, point by point, Dr. Hellwald’s discus¬ 
sions of special branches of culture, and his 
condensed summaries of the dozen or twenty 
‘ civilisations” which fill up the history of 
the world from the primaeval mammoth 
period to that modern time which may be 
described as the steam-engine period. A few 
particular passages interesting to ethnologists 
may, however, be briefly remarked upon. 

At page 71 the principle is well stated 
that culture must not be treated as a con¬ 
stant product, hut as a result varying ac¬ 
cording to the regions where it is formed 
and to which it is adapted. Thus, the cul¬ 
ture of America will always be American, 
ar.d that of Europe European; and the 
ethnologist should speak not of “ civilisa¬ 
tion,” but of “ civilisations.” This caution 
against the common plan of measuring all 
nations by an exact cosmopolitan standard is 
cinch to be approved. The observations on 
the nnchangeability of man at pp. 20-1 are 
not so well borne out by facts. Dr. Hell- 
vttld news the progress of civilised man as 
only consisting in increase of knowledge and 
skill, handed down by teaching from gene¬ 
ration to generation, but without improve- 
meatinthe individual man, whose “inner 
nature remains unalterable.” Having arrived 
at this supposed feet, he explains it by human 
action being under the control of the un¬ 
changing laws of nature. It is curious to 
find such an opinion held by a professed 
evolutionist. But- theory apart, what ground 
is there for asserting the human mind to be 
thus unchangeable ? It is true that the 
difference in brain and intellect between a 
savage and a civilised man does not seem 
proportionally large. But there exists evi¬ 
dence—not as yet thoroughly worked out, 
hot at any rate entitled to careful considera¬ 
tion— that the cultured man is perceptibly 
superior to the savage both in the material 
quantity of his brain and in his power of 
reasoning. 

At p. 74, in the remarks on the Chinese 
language, there is a carious confusion (pos¬ 
sibly caused by a printer’s error) between 
the effect of the musical accent which 
distinguishes words nearly similar in 
wand, and the determination of the gram¬ 
matical value of words by their place in 
the sentence. This mistake is the more 
unfortunate from other parts of the ac¬ 
count of China being particularly good. 
At p. ,79 the popular fallacy of the 
“hinese civilisation having been “ fossilised ” 
remote antiquity is well refuted by 
mentioning the various ages in which some 
of the most characteristic Chinese inventions 
stmm to have arisen, such as gunpowder, 
rioe-paper, printing with moveable 
vpcs, and the magnetic compass. Even 
“jinking, which has become inseparable 
°w ideas of the Chinaman, is a mere 


Bnddhist novelty, perhaps not earlier than 
the Christian era. The Chinese have never 
altogether lost the power of inventing or 
borrowing novelties, and for all we know 
they may take a new start in onr own time. 
The present contest between the old and 
the new civilisation in the Chinese mind is 
curiously typified in their objection to rail¬ 
ways. They would be convenient, they 
would contribute to the commercial pros¬ 
perity which this people are not slow to 
appreciate, but they cannot be made without 
here and there destroying the tombs of 
ancestors. It is just so with other modem 
institutions, by their very nature incom¬ 
patible with the ideas of the deceased great¬ 
grandfathers whose ghosts still bear rule in 
China. The land is and will be for years 
to come the battlefield of an intellectual 
war between the dead and the living. 

With reference to the roles of kinship 
which have prevailed among tribes at dif¬ 
ferent stages of civilisation, some recognising 
descent on the mother’s side only, and others 
on the father’s side, Dr. Hellwald makes a 
noticeable suggestion at p. 36. He connects 
with it the absurd but widely-spread custom 
of the couvacle, whichconsists inputtingto bed 
the father of a new-born child, and treating 
him as if he bad been its mother. Dr. Hell¬ 
wald’s notion is that this ridiculous practice 
may have been originally symbolic, and have 
arisen at the time when the rudest and 
earliest idea of family relationship as through 
the mother was being supplanted by the 
idea of the father’s headship and authority. 
That is to say, he considers that the father, 
in order to obtain the rights of parentage 
which had previously belonged to the mother, 
himself went through a pretence of maternity. 
This clever interpretation, however, does not 
seem as though it would bear testing by the 
facts. What will become of it, if it cau be 
shown that people who keep up the old law 
of kinship on the female side, nevertheless 
practise the couvcule ? This is, or was, the 
case with the Arawacs of Snrinam, among 
whom it was customary for the father, for 
some time after his child’s birth, to abstain 
from all violent exertion, and spend his time 
in lolling in his hammock. Yet far from 
thereby claiming paternal headship, these 
men reckoned their own kin by the strictest 
clan-law on the female side. The pre¬ 
sent reviewer, in collecting the evidence 
as to the couvade in various countries, 
has given the explanation of the custom 
current among South American tribes who 
practise it, which reduces it to a proceeding 
intelligible as belonging to the crudest 
kind of magic ( Early History of Mankind, 
chap. x.). If Dr. Hellwald can upset this, 
and find in the couvade an interesting relic 
of the history of the family tie, by all means 
let him do so, but at present he gives only 
a plausible guess, scarcely reconcilable with 
the evidence. 

Placing Hellwald’s Gulturgeschichte on the 
shelf beside Peschel’s VolkerJcunde and Ger- 
land’s Anthrofologische BeUrdge —all three 
books of really independent thought as well 
as laborious study, and all three produced 
within the last two years—we-need not fear 
that the new science of culture is in danger 
of stagnation in Germany. 

Edward B. Tylok. 


THE INVENTION OF THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 

An article under the signature of Samuel 
Carter, in the London News of October 27, claims 
for England the honour of the invention of the 
electric telegraph. It is based on a pamphlet hv 
Francis Ronalds, printed in 1823, describing his 
invention with illustrative diagrams, which in¬ 
vention he had offered to the Government in 
1816. 

As against America’s claims for Morse,not dating 
further back than 1832, this seems strong. Morse's 
was an ( electromagnetic ) recording telegraph. Ro¬ 
nalds’ was a signal telegraph dependent upon fric¬ 
tional electricity. They were quite unlike: but the 
priority of a general electric telegraph, as between 
Morse and Ronalds, was due to Ronalds and to 
England. 

Nevertheless, in the same year, 1816, there 
appeared in Thompson’s Annals of Philosophy a 
description of a voltaic telegraph by John Redman 
Ooxe, of Philadelphia, which dated hack in 
point of conception to 1810-11. This places the 
claim of America as to priority in invention in 
general electric telegraphy on a jpar with that of 
England, if it does not transfer the claim to 
America. But the claim for England is reinforced 
in another quarter. In May, 1815, a pamphlet 
was published, from which the following is an 
extract:— 

“ The Fulguric Polygraph, which admits of writing 
in several distant places at one and the same time by 
the agency of two persons only. 

“This invention is founded on the capacity of 
electricity to produce motion in the act of acquiring 
an equilibrium: which motion, by the aid of machinery, 
is made to distribute matter at the extremities of any 
given course. And tho matter so distributed being 
variously modified in correspondence with the letters 
of the alphabet, and communicable in rapid succes¬ 
sion at the will of the operator, it is obvious that 
writing at immense distances hereby becomes prac¬ 
ticable ; and further, as lines of communication can 
be multiplied from any given point, and those lines 
affected by one and the same application of the 
electric matter, it is evident from hence, also, that fac¬ 
similes of a dispatch, written as for instance in Lon¬ 
don, may with facility be written also in Plymouth, 
Dover, Hull, Leith, Liverpool, and Bristol, or any 
other place, by the same person and by one and the 
same act.” 

Speaking of the advantages to the public, the 
pamphlet goes on to say:— 

“ To the Seat of her Government (England), there¬ 
fore, it must be highly desirable "to effect the most 
speedy and certain communication from, every quarter 
of the world’’ 

The author, Ralph Wedgwood, laid before Lord 
Castlereagh a perfected scheme for electric tele¬ 
graphy.* It was not adopted. 

It is not quite clear that either Wedgwood or 
Ronalds earned his conception far enough toward 
practical working to be certain of success. Dr. 
Ooxe certainly did not. The two former were 
based on frictional electricity, the latter was a 
plan for a telegraph based on voltaic electricity. 
In this direction America was first as compared 
with England. But she in turn must give place 
to Germany, for between 1809-11 Soemmering 
devised and constructed a working voltaic tele¬ 
graph. The original apparatus was on exhibition 
at Vienna in 1873. The claims of Soemmering 
must in turn give place to those of Betancourt, ot 
Madrid, who in 1797-98 had in operation an 
electric telegraph through a distance of twenty- 
six miles. And Salva, a brother Spaniard, devised 
a similar apparatus in 1796. Both were based; 
like the plans of Ronalds and Wedgwood, on 
frictional electricity. The claim to priority in 
invention is thus carried to Spain. But Reusser 
employed an electric telegraph in Geneva in 1794, 
thus transferring the claim for priority to Swit¬ 
zerland. ... , , 

Then Lomond devised a telegraph dating hack 

* The Wedgwoods—being a Life of Josiah Wedg - 
wood. By Llewellyn Jewett. London, 1865, p. 178. 
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Certainly to 1787, thus removing the claim to 
priority to France. But we have something of 

C ter interest still, which now returns the 
>ur to British soil, as the following letter to 
the editor of the Scots’ Magazine will show: 

" Renfrew : February 1,17fi8. 

" Sin,—It is well known to all who are conversant 
in electrical experiments, that the electric power may 
be propagated along a small wire, from one place 
to another, without boing sensibly abated by the 
length of its progress. Let, then, a sot of wires, 
equal in number to the letters of the alphabet, be 
extended horizontally between two given places, 
parallel to one another, and each of them about an 
inch distant from that next to it. At every twenty 
yards’ end let them be fixed in glass or jeweller’s 
cement to some firm body, both to prevent them from 
touching the earth or any other non-electric, and 
from breaking by their own gravity. Let the electric 
gunbarrel bo placed at right angles with the extrem¬ 
ities of the wires, and about one inch below them ; 
also let the wires be fixed in a solid piece of glass at 
six inches from the end, and let that part of them 
which reaches from the glass to the machine have 
sufficient spring and stiffness to recover its situation 
after having been brought in contact with the barrel. 
Close by the supporting glass let a ball be suspended 
from every wire; and about a sixth or an eighth of 
an inch below the balls place the letters of the alpha¬ 
bet, marked on bits of paper, or any other substance 
that may be light enough to rise to the electrified 
ball, and at the samo time let it be so continued that 
each of them may assume its proper place when 
dropped. All things constructed as above, and the 
minute previously fixed, I begin my conversation with 
my distant friend in this manner. Having previously 
set the electrical machine a-going, as in ordinary expe¬ 
riments, suppose I am topronounce the word sir, with a 
piece of glass, or any other electric per se, I strike the 
wire e so as to bring it in contact with the barrel, 
then t, then r, all in the same way; and my corre¬ 
spondent, almost in the same instant, observes these 
several characters rise in order to the electrified balls 
at his end of the wires. Thus I spell away ae long 
as I think fit. and my correspondent, for the sake of 
memory, writes the characters as they rise, and may 
join and read them as often as he inclines. Upon a 
signal given, or from choice, I stop the machine, and, 
taking up the pen in my turn, I write down whatever 
my friend at the other end strikes out. If anybody 
thinks this tiresome, let him, instead of the balls, 
suspend a range of bells from the roof, equal in 
number to the letters of the alphabet, gradually de¬ 
creasing in size from the bell A to Z; and from the 
horizontal wires let there be another set reaching to 
the several bells ; one, viz., from the horizontal wire 
A to the bell A, another from the horizontal wire B 
to the bell B, &c. Then let him who begins the dis¬ 
course bring the wires in contact with the barrels as 
before; and the electric spark, breaking on bells of 
different size, will inform his correspondent by the 
sound wbat wires have been touched, and thus, by 
some practice, they may come to understand the 
language of the chimes in whole words, without being 
put to the trouble of noting down every letter. The 
same thing may be otherwise effected ; Let the bells 
be suspended over the characters as before, but instead 
of bringing the ends of the horizontal wires in con¬ 
tact with the barrel, let a second set reach the elec¬ 
trified cable, so as to be in contact with the horizontal 
ones, and let it be so continued, at the same time, 
that any of them may be removed from its correspond¬ 
ing horizontal by the slightest touch, and may bring 
itself again into contact when set at liberty. This 
may be done by the help of a Bmall spring and slide, 
or twenty other methods, which the least ingenuity 
will discover. In this way the characters will 
always adhere to the bells, excepting when any 
one of the secondaries is removed from contact 
with the horizontal; and then the letter at the 
other end of the horizontal will immediately drop 
from its ball. But I mention this only by way of 
variety. Some may, perhaps, think that although the 
electric fire has not been observed to diminish sen¬ 
sibly in its propress through any length of wire that 
has been tried hitherto, yet as that him never exceeded 
some thirty or forty yards, it may be reasonably sup¬ 
posed that in > hr greater length it would be re¬ 
markably diminished, and probably would be entirely 
drained off in a few miles by the surrounding air. To 
prevent the objection and save longer argument, lay 


over the wires from one end to the other with a thin 
coat of jeweller’s cement. This may be done for a 
trifle of additional expense; and, as it is an electric 
per se, will effectually secure any part of the fire from 
mixing with the atmosphere. 

“ I am, etc.. C. M.” 

This letter is believed to have been written by 
Charles Marshall, of Paisley, who was at the time 
living at Renfrew. 

Now we must return once more to America, 
and recall Franklin sending the current to fire 
powder and alcohol across the Schuylkill at 
Philadelphia in 1748, which experiment may be 
regarded as containing the elements of an electric 
Bignal telegraph. And, finally, we must retrace 
our steps to England to see Gray demonstrate the 
conduction of electricity at the Charter House in 
1729. 

Now, not one of all these electric telegraphs, or 
hints of them, before 1832 had the elements of 
practical success. The material for a successful 
electric telegraph had not been discovered. Fric¬ 
tional electricity was inadequate. It was fitful, 
dependent on the weather, and liable to failure. 
To be successful, voltaic electricity must be em¬ 
ployed. Such a telegraph was not possible till 
Henry had conceived and produced the electro¬ 
magnet with the multiplied concentric coil, and 
demonstrated by experiment the relations of 
the intensity battery to projection of the cur¬ 
rent through long lines of wire. Further than 
this the electro-magnetic telegraph was not 
practicable before Daniell’s constant battery. It 
was not practicable before Morse’s relay. There 
is a radical difference between all telegraphs 
dependent on frictional electricity, and those 
dependent on the galvanic battery. There 
is a radical difference between those that give 
signs to the eye only to be written out by hand, 
euch as Cooke’s and Wheatstone’s, and those that 
give a permanent written record. The credit of 
the invention of the first electro-magnetic recording 
telegraph belongs to America, and dates back to 
1832. The first magneto-electric telegraph belongs 
to Germany, and dates hack to 1837. The first 
electro-chemical telegraph belongs to Germany, 
and bears date of 1809-11. The first invention of 
telegraph based on frictional electricity belongs 


to England, and dates hack to 1763. The first 
demonstration that the electric principle could be 
transmitted along a conductor belongs to England, 
and dates back to 1729. E. N. Horsford. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


BOTAKY. 

Classification of Plants .—Professor W. T. Dyer 
has already delivered two of four lectures on this 
subject at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
These two were devoted to the consideration and 
exposition of the new system of classification of 
the Thallophyta , mainly propounded by Sachs, 
which has already been placed before the readers 
of the Academy. 

Pellicularia Koleroga .—At the last meeting of 
the Scientific Committee of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society, Dr. M. 0. Cooke exhibited specimens 
of this supposed new fungus, an organism which 
attacks the coffee-leaf in the plantations of Mysore. 
It is doubtless different from the Hemileia, 
which has caused so much destruction in Ceylon; 
hut Mr. Berkeley gave it as his opinion that it 
might be a state of some lichen, or an unde¬ 
veloped condition of some hymenomycetous fungus. 

Flora Scotica .—The report of the Botanical 
Excursions of the Scottish Alpine Club, recently 
laid before the Botanical Society of Edinburgh, 
shows that there is much interesting work yet to 
he done in the examination of the vegetation of 
the alpine region of Scotland. The excursions 
were chiefly in Perthshire, and many interesting 
plants were collected, including Cerastium com- 
pactum, Cyst opt eris montana, Saxifraga cemua, 
Woodsia hyperborea, Gentian a nivalis, Erodium 
pilosum, Dryas, Sibbaldia, etc. 


Flora Brasiliensis .—The sixty-seventh/moVuiu- 
of this large work contains the CaUitrichheae , bv 
Hegelmaier, the Vochyriaecae, and Trigoniaeeae, 
by Dr. Warming, and the Onagraceae, by Dr! 
Micheli. The first family is represented by two 
species, including the cosmopolitan Callitridu 
vema. The very curious group of trees, peculiar 
to South America, here divided into two tamilie 
by Warming, but considered as one, under tie 
name of Vochysiaceae, by Hooker and Bentham, 
is divided into seven genera and 126 species, illai- 
trated by about thirty plates. There are five 
genera and forty species of the Onagraceae de¬ 
scribed by Dr. Micheli, who establishes a new 
genus, Oocarpon, for the old Jussiaea torulm. 
He ascribes a pentamerous symmetry to this plant, 
though the parts really vary in number from four 
to six ; hut it differs considerably in its indehis- 
cent fruit and other particulars from all the oilier 
species of the genus Jussiaea. Only three species 
of Fuchsia are described, namely ,' F. inteyri folia, 
montana, and pubescens. F. alpestris, oi Hooker, 
collected in the Organ mountains by Gardner, is 
omitted altogether, and F. coccinea, of Aiton, to 
which F. montana should probably be reduced, is 
not mentioned. 


Test of some Disinfecting Substances by obsmw; 
their Effects on the Lower Organisms. —In the last 
part issued of Cohn’s Eeitriige zur Eiologie ier 
Iffansen, Dr. Schroeter gives the results of some 
experiments with various disinfectants in common 
use to observe their action on such organisms as 
Bacterium Termo, PeniaUlium, Muter, Ac. Some 
of these results may prove practically useful, 
though, as the author remarks, it does not follow 
that because certain disinfectants will kill tie 
organisms named, they will also destroy cmr 
tagious matter. But judging by analogy we are 
justified in the belief that such may be the case. 
Full proof of this position can only be obtained 
by experiment on the specific organisms of in¬ 
fection. There seems no doubt from the experi¬ 
ments of Drs. Schroeter, Cohn, and Eidam, that 
a lower temperature than that of boiling water 
is sufficient to kill Bacterium Termo, Baalist, 
Permanganate salts are only effective as verv 
strong solutions. Thus Bacteria will live and 
propagate in a solution of permanganate of potash, 
in the proportion of 1 part to 1,000 of water. 
These salts the writer regards as quite unsuitable 
for disinfecting drains, though useful for dissi¬ 
pating vile odours and cleansing foal wouna 
Fumigating with chlorine gas waa only 
effectual when moisture was present. Can»“ 
acid, either as a vapour or a solution, is regarded 
as a highlv important disinfectant, inasmuch as 
an extremely diluted solution is sufficient to iarrest 
the development of the lower organisms. For ad 
practical purposes, Dr. Schroeter affirms this to t» 
the best disinfectant in use, and thinks it » 
improbable that very weak doses of it . 
administered internally with advantage. 

Function of the Bladders of Aldrocewk 
Utricularia. —Dr. Cohn, in the 
above, examines the question of the ws° r P 
and digestion of the nitrogenous substances or 
insects and other organisms captured in 
bladders of Aldrovanda and Utriculana. jn P 
ral the opinion of continental biologists is av - 
to the theory that plants possess this P° wer ’ ,' t . 
therefore the views of this distinguished M* • 
will he read with considerable interest. ” ' , 
fully committing himself either for or ,®6? in 0 , 
theory, Dr. Cohn adduces an argument ml®’’ 
the view that plants assimilate the mtroge^ 
substances thus Drought within their w*® 1 *, ^ 
we do not remember having been sdvsn ^ 
any previous observer. It is the total 
roots in the genera he had under , exa ® & 
With the exception of Lemna an™® 1 , (J ^ 
the only phanerogamous plants in vvhicn ^ o) - 
absolutely wanting. On the other hand) ^ 

the plants supposed to he insectivorous ^ ^ 

rushed with roots, so that the to 

absence_cf roots and the presence ot 
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entrap insects ma_v be regarded as accidental. Dr. 
I.,,an fully describes and figures the beautiful 
anatomy of the bladders of Aldrovanda vesiculosa 
and Vincularia vulgaris, and enumerates a great 
rsriety of insects, Rhizopods, Rotifers, Orusta- 
esta, Infusoria, and other organisms foimd in 
titiu. Finally, be sums up favourably to the 
wi that these plants at least do assimilate nitro- 
jSBWS substances through their leaf-bladders. 

Os the Resistance offered by the Epidermal 
matures to Evaporation .—Another article in 
! in’s Beitriige, by Dr. Just, relates to this sub¬ 
let The experiments instituted in elucidating 
tins point were made upon pared and unpared 
apples. There were eleven sets of experiments, 
i ii ninety-six hours’ duration, at different tem- 
p'ratures, ranging from 21° 0. to 97° 0. The 
most striking result was obtained from the ex¬ 
periment at the last-named temperature, the evapo¬ 
ration being almost equal from the pared and un¬ 
pared apples. From the former it was at the 
rate of 73-67 grammes per square decimetre 
of the surface. At the lower temperature there 
was a difference of 41 grammes more from the 
pared apple during the same period. At 46° 0. 
the pared apple attained its maximum amount of 
evaporation, and above this temperature it de¬ 
creased with each increment of ten or twelve 
degrees of heat. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Estdxological Society.—■( Weinesday, February 2.) 

$m ChnitBY Smith Saunders, C.M.G., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. Mr. M'lachlan directed attention to 
article by M. Flatninio R.iudi in the Petites 
StsrHIa Entemo/regiques respecting tho habits of 
Mm cylivdricolUs, which he had taken on Monte 
Cokno. feeding on the body of a snail (Helix frigida), 
irtothe shell of which the beetle was enabled to enter 
by Beans of its long prothorax. Some interesting 
renAs am® made by Mr. Bates and others on the 
f«nlisr structure and habits of the insect, which 
.ippwri to have been found only on a very sterile 
pomon of the plateau of the mountain; and in no 
otto part, 

4 nimble paper wag communicated by Dr. D. 
Sharp entitled “Contributions to an Insect Fauna of the 
Anaroo Valley—(Staphylinidae)." Of this important 
pt>»P of Coleoptera, 487 species were enumerated as 
uuubitiug the valley, of which 463 were described as 
kt ; suggesting forcibly how little is really known 
o: ike Staphylinidae of Tropical America. Dr. Sharp 
lso stated that he had devised a method of covering 
hermetically sealing the type specimens which, 
«! believed, would accomplish thoir almost complete 
preservation, and that he hoped soon to be able to 
F-nhlish a description of the method. The author 
concluded by remarking on the great importance of 
racam sexual characters in distinguishing the species. 


Zoological Society of London.— ( Tuesday , 
February 15.) 

Mitart. F.R.S., in the Chair. Dr. Spencer 
_-■•bold described a new parasite of the genus 
“hwrhyitchus, which infests the Tamandua ant- 
a| vt Mr. W. K. Parker read a continuation of his 
fcnwir on Acgithognathous birds, describing in detail 
® modifications of their palatal bones. The Rev. 
j • Cambridge described the spiders collected at 
Artgnelen Land by Mr. Eaton, of the Transit of 
™“» Expedition, one of which he regarded as the 
^ of a new order of Arachnida. Other papers 
**d by Messrs. An gas, Salvin, and Sclater. 


Mitkorologicaj. Society. —( Wednesday , 
Fsbruary 16.) 

ffS. Eaton, Esq., President,in the Chair. Frank Capel, 
^ P»w Humphreys, Edward Mawley, Rev. George H. 
n-' 1 1. 101 ’ M.A., William H. Watson, and C. Theodore 
’ rams, M.D., were balloted for and duly elected 
'io»s of the Society. The names of eleven candi- 
p ™ r admission as Fellows were announced, 
ne following papers wero then read:— 

,l a * n improvement in “ Aneroid Barometers,” by 
?■ Abercromhy, F.M.S. The improvement 
’t'ats in jewelling the ends of the arbor of themdex- 


hand like the ordinary- pivots of a watch, and making 
the hand work under the cap instead of in the usual 
manner. Tho advantages gained are (1) increased 
sensitiveness, (2) increased definiteness of the indica¬ 
tions, and (3) diminished influenco of weather on the 
bearings. 

“ Meteorology in India in relation to Cholera,” by 
Col. J. Puckle, M.S.C. The author in this paper 
lays before tho Society some facts in connexion with 
several serious outbreaks of cholera in different parts 
of the Mysore Country during the last fifteen years, 
and draws attention to the similarity of tho abnormal 
meteorological conditions that existed on each occasion. 
Except in a few of tho largest towns in India there are 
no sewers, and no sewer gas proper. Even in these 
exceptional towns tho drainage is incomplete. The 
general sanitary arrangements are of the most 
primitive character. In the rural districts the in¬ 
habitants adhere to the Mosaic law in so far that 
they go forth to the fields, but they do not carry the 
“paddle” with them for the purpose that was the 
exponent of tho “dry earth ” system ; that necessary 
portion of the work is left to the drying action of a 
powerful sun, to the kites and other carrion birds, and, 
horribile dicta, to the pigs and poultry that afterwards 
are doubtless turned into food. In this way it is not 
difficult to conceive that sewage of the driest and most 
unadulterated kind may possibly be taken into the 
system through poisoned meat, or during rainfall it 
may find its way to open reservoirs or wells, on 
which two sources the inhabitants depend for their 
water supply. At other times during the hot, dry 
weather when no rain falls, malaria may arise and be 
distributed through the agency of the atmosphere. 
Notwithstanding all that has been said and done, the 
clue to the mystery of tho origin of the disease remains 
undiscovered. It is the same with the treatment. 
Remedies that at one time appeared to be most 
effectual, have at another most singularly failed. 
Even during the same attack, the same remedy that 
cured one case would fail in another, even where 
the same conditions apparently existed. Failure of 
the usual rainfall at the proper time, and abnormally 
high and harsh temperature have been concurrent 
with several attacks in Mysore and Southern India. 
At such times the open reservoirs or lakes and wells 
are much below the usual spring level, anil any con¬ 
tamination received at such a time is obviously- much 
less diluted and more harmful. Tho author then 
gives an account of several attacks that have come 
under his own personal knowledge, which show 
beyond doubt that the disease has been arrested by 
change of air and surroundings, and that ordinary- 
sanitary practice has prevented a possible outbreak. 
After referring to tho recent outbreaks at Bangalore 
and Madras, the author says that everywhere the same 
story is told of the occurrence of cholera coincident 
with longabsence of rain and a temperature abnormally 
high. 

“On Sixteen Months Rain at Bristol,” by W. F. 
Denning, F.M.S. 

Numismatic Society.— ( Thursday , February 17.) 
John Evans, Esq., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. The 
Rev. A. Pownall exhibited a shilling of Charles I. with 
his father's portrait. The President read a short note 
on the subject of two unpublished tokens of Hughenden 
and Beaconsfield. Mr. Porcy Gardner read the first 
part of a paper on the coins of the cities of Sicily ex¬ 
cepting Syracuse. The object of the essay was to 
furnish a sort of canon for the determination of the 
periods at which the different coins of Sicily were 
issued. The subject was approached from three sides ; 
first that of history, second that of developments of 
types, third that of epigraphy. Only the first of 
these three subjects was discussed at this meeting, 
the two latter being reserved for the next. 

Royal Society.—( Thursday , February 17.) 

Dr. Hooker, C.B., President, in the Chair. The 
following papers were read “ Experimental Contri¬ 
butions to the Theory of Electrolysis,” by A. Tribe; 
“ Researches upon the Specific Volumes of Liquids: 
2. On the Specific Volumes of certain similarly con¬ 
stituted Inorganic Chlorides; 3. Of Bromine and 
Iodine Monochloride and of Ethene Bromide and 
Ethene Chloriodido,” by Prof. T. E. Thorpe. 

Linnkan Society. —( Thursday , February 17.) 

J. Gwtn Jeffreys, Esa., Vice-President, in the Chair. 
Sir John Lubbock, Bart., read a highly interesting 


and suggestive paper, “ Additional Observations on 
Ants,” basing this on a further series of experiments 
in order to ascertain tho relative amount of intelli¬ 
gence or otherwise displayed by tho habits of these 
insects. Fastening a nest of them to a pole, and 
causing them in their peregrinations to traverse a 
board from which two paper bridges led in devious 
routes, like the inverted letter Y (_\), the prongs of 
which were moveable, one containing larvae the other 
not, he ascertained that they reached the former 
rather haphazard tiiau otherwise, many wandering 
to the empty spot without obvious intelligent cause. 
By slightly varying the apparatus and ingeniously 
testing tho acuteness and what share in their actions 
might be due to the senses of sight, smell, and 
hearing, ho arrives at the conclusion that in 
the last (audition) they are sadly deficient; but 
that smell, possibly even more than sight, guides in 
many of their supposed intelligent acts. As regards 
their affection, and interest in each other’s welfare, 
he throws doubts; a few good, bad, and many 
indifferent ants appearing to exist, as in human 
society. His recent observations, on the whole, sub¬ 
stantiate his former deductions as to tho predomi¬ 
nance of a kind of instinct, rather than a complex 
system of intelligent communication superior to that 
of other social animals.—Dr. Cobbold made some re¬ 
marks, and exhibited the new human fluke, Disloma 
sinense , discovered by Prof. McConnell, of Calcutta, 
showing its organisation could not be confounded with 
other known species. Prof. Leuckart’s D. spatulatum 
is a synonym of the foregoing; and Prof. Leidy’s sup¬ 
posed specimens, obtained by Dr. Kerr, of Canton, 
belong rather to D. crassum, lately discovered by 
Prof. Busk.—Dr. John Anderson read a communica¬ 
tion “ On the Cloacal Bladders, and on the Peritoneal 
Canals in Chclonia: ” these he shows both exist and 
are absent in various Asiatic genera. He considers 
the sacs have relation to the mode of life; and as to 
the canals, regards them as accessory to transpiration, 
and not functionally connected with generation: they 
appear to answer to the abdominal pore in some 
sharks and Ganoid fishes.—A letter was read from 
the Director of the South Kensington Museum, the 
Committee of Council on Education desiring the co¬ 
operation of the Council and Fellows of the Linnean 
Society towards furnishing objects on loan for the 
forthcoming Exhibition of Scientific Apparatus. 


FINE ART. 

THE PINWELL EXHIBITION. 

The collection of tlie works of the late George 
John Pinwell, got together at Mr. Deschamps’s 
Gallery in Bond Street, numbers 232 specimens— 
water-colours, oil-pictures, and designs. With 
seven exceptions, all his previously exhibited 
works are here. If we had not known it before, 
we could now say with certainty that Pinwell 
was a highly gifted designer, a delicate and in¬ 
ventive painter, and a man of individual genius. 
At the same time we do not think that the im¬ 
pression of his fine qualities comes out with added 
force after we have seen his general life-work thus 
collected. He reached his best development to¬ 
wards 1869; and, dying so early, his thirty-third 
year uncompleted, he cannot be said to have 
advanced beyond that point. The excellence that 
he most lacked was robustness: although, indeed, 
some of his early designs, whether in their original 
form or engraved as woodcuts, seemed to promise 
no deficiency in this respect. But, in dealing 
with colour, he wanted strength, well-distributed 
chiaroscuro, and fulness of surface, as in composi¬ 
tion he wanted richness and variety of grouping. 
His colour is too much like mere tinting, equally 
diffused, and semi-transparent in effect; and his 
composition runs too much into mere processionary 
sequence, with various figures on the same plane. 
In spirit, Pinwell had the great merit of a certain 
suggestiveness, a hinting of something that lies 
beyond the utmost that he offers to the eye, a 
rejection and clinging of thought, and craving of 
esire. This is good, nay admirable, in itself; 
but the result of it, as seen here in quantity, is a 
morbid result. There is a singularly unhappy air 
about his personages; the French word maladif 
expresses it exactly. Simplicity of intention, 
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solidity of work, heartiness of performance, are all 
below par. Sketchy motives and unsubstan- 
tialitv are combined with, and reduce the value 
of, two faculties excellent when considered apart 
—refinement of perception, and precise and deli¬ 
cate touch. A fine mind, a fine direction of pur¬ 
pose, and a fine hand; not enough of sound, 
healthv, unembarrassed strength, nor of that clear¬ 
ness of head which goes along with strength. 

The Catalogue of the Exhibition supplies a 
few particulars of the life of this deservedly 
lamented artist. He was born in London on De¬ 
cember 26, 1842, and died on September 8,1875. 
He began drawing in his very early years, and 
“ was, to all intents, a self-made man.” In 1862 
he joined Mr. Heatherly’s School of Art, and soon 
produced designs for woodcutting, illustrating in 
1864 the works of Goldsmith. One of these 
drawings was reproduced as a picture—the first 
that he exhibited—entitled An Incident in the 
Life of Oliver Goldsmith ; it was at the Dudley 
Gallery in 1865. In 1869 he became an Asso¬ 
ciate, and in 1871 a Member, of the Water-colour 
Society. In the following year, 1872, his health 
broke down. “Pinwell, as a man,” says the 
Catalogue, “ was generous and kind-hearted, 
honest and upright in all his ways. With an 
occasional roughness of manner, he had all those 
tender feelings that are evidenced in his works, 
and that made him beloved by a large number of 
artist-friends, in whose companionship his genial 
nature greatly delighted.” W. M. RossBrrr. 


THE EXHIBITION OP THE BOYAL SCOTTISH 
ACADEMY. 

The lately-opened Exhibition of the Royal Scot¬ 
tish Academy, held in the galleries of the Academy 
at Edinburgh, is hardly one of average merit, for 
though the leading painters resident in Edinburgh 
are represented by characteristic works, there are 
perhaps fewer important contributions than usual 
from outsiders, whether Englishmen, or Scotchmen 
now living in London, and there is little that 
reveals very high promise in the work of the 
younger or unknown men. Mr. John R. Reid, a 
young artist who last year promised much, still 
shows himself better in single outdoor studies 
than in finished compositions. One of the two 
more important of these compositions —The Wash¬ 
ing Day —has little to recommend it beyond oc¬ 
casional truth of attitude. In the other, called 
Inconsolable, in which a child—one of many at a 
pump—is repeating the motive of the most popular 
picture of Greuze (we mean, of course, La Cruche 
Cassie), there is much barren space, and deficiencies 
of composition hardly atoned for by the very nice 
head of the eldest girl in the group. Mr. John 
Reid’s best single study is called Spring Time. It 
is a girl lolling against a door, and looking at you 
as she bends lazily and wilfully a switch which 
she holds in her hand. The little trivial action, 
mid. the purposeless mind which, with the gesture, 
it indicates, are very cleverly conveyed. There is 
no idealisation whatever: not even a right painter's 
idealisation: this, instead of being “ as pretty a 
piece of flesh as any in Messina,” is about as 
common a bit of humanity as there can be, north 
of the Tweed. There must be some power in a 
man who can interest you in types of such 

C tuitous uncomeliness. Of the accepted men, the 
dscapists are strongest, and the strongest among 
them are Mr. Smart and Mr. Sam Bough, both 
painters of distinct originality. Besides a snow- 
scene, in which the utter dreariness of a road that 
winds under grey skies and by black waters of a 
loch, is powerfully realised, Mr. Smart exhibits 
the Crofter's Moss, a well-considered and thought¬ 
ful and even poetical landscape, showing beautv as 
well as desolation—as to which something was 
said in these columns about this time last year, 
when the work was still in Mr. Smart’s studio. 
Mr. Sam Bough’s Tweed and Teciot: Windstorm 
is an example of somewhat masterly accomplish¬ 
ment with simple material. Some of the greatest 


painters of weather and wind have painted things 
in some respects less noteworthy than the Wind¬ 
storm, with its flat grey sky, a grey sky moving all 
together ; with the lighter, slighter, and more 
pliable trees swaying in the wind, and with the 
great tree-trunks, the only evidence of permanence 
in all that turbulent nature—the big boughs of the 
immoveable trunks being caught by the wind in 
fury, and lashed backwards and forwards, moved, 
shaken, driven out by the storm. Very strong, 
too, is the sense of battling water between the 
low shelving edges of a sometime quiet 
meadow. It is a landscape of passion. Mr. 
Keeley Halswelle sends a Roman Fruit Girl and 
other like subjects; Mr. George Hay a very 
pretty fancy of the popular kind called the 
Haunted Chamber —two comely girls in a tapes¬ 
tried room—and at least one more elaborately 
conceived picture illustrating Sir Walter Scott. 
Mr. Orchardson sends a large canvas, The Pro¬ 
tector —a hound guarding a girl in a wood. Mr. 
Pettie contributes but one work ; necessarily far 
less notable than his State Secrets of last year. It 
is a portrait of Mrs. Taylor, and is the property of 
Mr. Sam Bough, the landscape painter who lends 
more than one good work by other men. Mr. 
Edwin Long, in his Scene, at Seville, shows a poor 
girl, resting by a seat, about to offer to a rich and 
highly bred child some of her own rough fare, in 
accordance with the courteous custom of the 
place, the humour of which custom Mr. Long has 
keenly seized. Mr. Millais contributes New Laid 
Eggs, not the less welcome to Scottish picture- 
seers because it is already familiar through an 
adroit engraving. The veteran portrait painter, 
Mr. Daniel Macnee—the newly elected President 
—sends the vigorous portrait of Mrs. Sam Bough. 
Mr. Lorimer sends a portrait of high promise. 
The exhibition of sculpture is but poor. Miss Con¬ 
stance Phillott, of London, contributes one of the 
most noticeable of the figure-subjects in water¬ 
colour—a work displaying some power, and refine¬ 
ment in an uncommon degree. The whole number 
of works exhibited is a thousand and ninety—a 
score or so more than were shown last year. 

Frederick Wedmore. 


ART BATES. 

On the 16th inst. Messrs. Christie, Manson and 
Woods sold a collection of Japanese objects, 
among which werp above a hundred of those gro¬ 
tesque carvings in ivory and wood, groupsof figures 
and animals, called “ Ndtsukds.” They ranged 
in prices from 1(M. to 20 1. The remainder of the 
week was occupied in disposing of the paintings 
of the Kershaw sale. There were twenty Mor- 
lands. The highest prices obtained were: Horse¬ 
man in a Storm, 314 gs.; Spotted Dog, 364 gs.; 
Rocky Coast Scene, 214 £ s - > J. B. Burgess, Interior 
of a Library, 140 gs.; G. Cole, Arundel Cdstle, 
102 gs. ; E. W. Cooke, Calais Harbour, 170 gs.; 
S. L. Fildes, Simpletons, 131 gs.; B. Foster, The 
Bass Rock, 146 gs.; B. W. Leader, On the Welsh 
Borders, 164 gs.; Llyn Idtval, 160 gs.; Goring 
Lock, 146 gs.; H. Macallum, Little Fish are better 
than none, 90 gs.; A. Vickers, Coast Scene., llOgs.; 
J. Stark, Woody Landscape, 98 gs.; Landscape, 
160 gs.; J. Syer, Landscape with Children, 366 
gs.; J. Webb, Island of St. Louis, Paris, 160 gs.; 
St. Pauls, 140 gs.; St. Sebastian, 160 gs.; St. 
Cuthbert's Abbey, 160 gs.; H. P. Willis, View in 
Wales, 171 gs.; 0. Moreau, Boy Reading to his 
Grandfather, 175 gs.; Female Peasant, 110 gs. 
The whole sale realised 18,0507. 

On the 1st inst. Messrs. Phillips and Sons 
sold an important painting of Memlinc from the 
Northwick collection, Adoration of the Magi, 
460 1 .; Lucas Cranach, Christ blessing little Chil¬ 
dren, 100 gs.; Titian, The Adoration, 50 ill. 5s .; 
Andrea del Sarto, Holy Family, 781. 15*.; W. Col¬ 
lins, Children with a Toy Boat, 66 gs.; Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Portrait of Miss Quin, 46 gs.; Jan 
Steen, Interior with Backgammon Players, 34 gs.; 
Leonardo da Vinci, Virgin and Child, 69 gs. 


At the Hotel Drouot was finished the Barve 
sale, which produced in all 250,000 fr. (10,000/".). 

On the 27th was sold a collection of books:— 
Essais de Montaigne, 1,065 fr.; Les (Euvret It 
M. Moliere, Paris, Ch. de Sercy, 1666, 2,700 fr.; 
Le Misanthrope, J. Ribou, Paris, 1667, in 12, 
1,620 fr.; Le Sicilien, ou t Amour peintre, 1668, in 
12, 1,500 fr.; Le Tartuffe, ou Tlmposteur, J. 
Ribou, Paris, 1669, in 12, 1,350 fr.; Les Home- 
lies du Br&viaire, Paris, P. Rocolet, 1640, 2 vok 
in 8, 2,060 fr. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

It is probable that the exhibition of the works 
of Mr. G. J. Pinwell will be followed by another, 
of the works of Mr. Houghton. 

We have received from the Holbein Society 
the second part of the reproductions of Bur/- 
mair's grandly elaborate woodcut-designs, The 
Triumphs of the Emperor Maximilian I. It ex¬ 
tends from the subject numbered 69 to that num¬ 
bered 135a. 

We understand that during the forthcoming 
season M. Burty’s large and valuable collection of 
modern etchings will be offered for sale in London. 
The catalogue, which is in course of preparation, 
will be rich in the works both of English and 
foreign etchere. 

A comiottee has been formed for the purpose 
of urging upon the Government the desirability of 
completing the Wellington Monument in St 
Paul’s in accordance with the designs of its 
author. Mr. Stevens always intended that the 
monument should be crowned by an equestrian 
statue of the Duke, to be executed, like the two 
lower sculptured groups, in bronze; but this part 
of his scheme was rejected on the ground that the 
figure of a horse could not be appropriately ad¬ 
mitted into a cathedral. The sculptor, however, 
did not abandon the hope that these scruples 
would be ultimately overcome; and although the 
statue was never commissioned, he executed a 
full-sized model of the subject, which now remains 
in his studio. No one who has seen this model can 
feel any sort of doubt that such a work should by 
some means he secured for the nation. Should the 
present Dean and Chapter persist in the objection 
originated, we believe, by Dean Milman, it may 
be out of the power of the Government to place 
the statue in the position for which it was de¬ 
signed ; but it would still be possible to have the 
group cast in bronze and erected in some fitting 
public place, or at least to secure the model for 
the South Kensington Museum. The energetic 
beauty of the design serves to place its author in 
the very front rank of modern sculptors. The out¬ 
stretched right hand of the rider rests upon the mus ¬ 
ing neck of the horse, whose head is slightly turned 
aside by the pull of the rein: the left hand is 
drawn hack and the left shoulder correspondingly 
raised. Viewing the statue from the front, this 
arrangement yields one strong curving line touched 
by the two shoulders of the horseman, and de¬ 
scending by the outstretched arm to the bent head 
of the charger, by which the two parts of the 
group are united ; and by this combined gesture 
of both the horse and its commander the artist 
has been able to give to his work an extraordinary 
impression of energy and movement. The im¬ 
pression is supported in the side view of the 
group, not only by the eager gesture of the prin¬ 
cipal figure, but by the loose folds of the cloak 
that flutter from his shoulder and the nervous 
curve of the animal's tail that is brought round 
upon its flank. The studio in which Mr. Steven* 
executed this remarkable work contains other 
evidence of his powers, of which not the ha* 1 
interesting feature is a model showing a very noble 
scheme of decoration for the interior of the dome 
of St. Paul’s. 

A very curious volume containing a most pr^ 
cious monument of early Italian engraving ha 
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just been offered to the Department of Prints and 
Drawings at the British Museum. It consists of 
i copy of a short treatise on the Sibyls published 
by Johannes Philippus de Lignami'ne in 1481. 
The work was originally illustrated by rough 
woodcut drawings of the Sibyls, but with so little 
regard to the requirements of the subject, that 
four blocks, repeated according to the taste of the 
illustrator, were made to do duty for all the 
twelve characters. In the copy now offered to 
thelluseum these wood-blocks are retained, but an 
earlv possessor of the volume has added the twelve 
exquisite engravings of the Sibyls once ascribed 
tollaccio Baldini, but which Passavnnt with good 
res>on has attributed to Alessandro Botticelli. The 
pistes, which are intact, have been carefully 
attached to separate leaves and bound up with the 
text. They are perfect early impressions, perfectly 
preserved, with all the most delicate lines of the 
enirraving as fresh and sharp as on the day when 
the plates were cut. Only two complete sets of these 
beautiful designs ore known to exist, the one at 
Means, the other at Paris, and from the descrip¬ 
tions of Bartsch and Passavant neither series 
swuld seem to be so fine as those now offered to 
the Museum. In correcting Bartsch for omitting 
all mention of the initials “ £ ” (Alessandro 
Botticelli) on the third plate, Passavant ex¬ 
cuses his predecessor by the remark that the 
letters are “ a peine perceptibles; ” but in the im¬ 
pression before us they are perfectly clear and dis¬ 
tinct. It is curious also that, although the plates 
are numbered in their right order, both Bartsch 
and Otley have reversed the sequence of Nos. 0 
arid 8—a mistake which has, however, been cor¬ 
rected by Dr. Julius Meyer, in the Kunstler-Lexi- 
ciin, and which could not have occurred if those 
writers had been able to inspect impressions so 
perfect as those we describe. The importance of 
ibis series to the Museum collection will be easily 
understood. At present the print-room possesses 
only two examples of the set, and these have been 
primed at a time when the plates were so rubbed 
cod worn as to he almost worthless. In the 
-■stem employed by the engraver, an outline 
deeply cut is supported by the most refined and 
delicate modelling, and the most careful finish of 
detail. From the worn impressions in the Museum, 
ail this delicate work has vanished, leaving 
nothing but a series of faint and broken lines. It 
is, we are well assured, not necessary to urge the 
importance of the purchase upon the trustees. 
By right of the present great, in some cases 
unique, possessions the Museum collection of early 
kalian engravings is destined to be the finest in 
liurope, and for this reason alone it cannot afford 
t» miss any opportunity that may help towards 
completeness. 

Hrap, Carl Bruit, who lately published in the 
'/■rittchriftftir Bildende Kunst some new and in¬ 
teresting documents relating to Mantegna, is now 
“rgaged upon an exhaustive biography of the 
master. Ine documents already published form 
only a part of the new material which the author 
las discovered in the Mantuan archives, but the 
remainder will be reserved until the entire bio¬ 
graphy is complete. This new material, however, 
will not greatly modify the estimate of Mantegna 
presented by the researches of Messrs. Crowe and 
1 walcaselle, and it is probable Herr Brun will 
he able to give additional support to the main 
conclusions of these writers in regard to Man¬ 
ama's indebtedness to Donatello. Herr Brun is 
at present engaged in studying the works of Man- 
t^ma in England, His biography will be com¬ 
peted in about two years, but it is possible that 
he may give to the world at an earlier date the 
section which treats of Mantegna's achievements 
and influence as an engraver. 

Ms. Fuller Maitland, whose death has been 
recently announced, will be remembered as a con¬ 
stant and very valuable contributor to the Exhi- 
I'ltiims of Old Masters at Burlington House. One 
"•the most interesting of his contributions was 


The Nativity, with a Greek inscription beneath it, 
by Sandro Botticelli, exhibited in 1871. He also 
possessed fine examples of Fra Angelico, Taddeo 
Gaddi, Cosimo ltosselli, and Lucas van Leyden. 

We understand that a full-length figure of Sir 
Thomas White, Lord Mayor of London, and an 
ancient Master of the Merchant Taylors’ Company, 
is being executed by Mr. Woolner for that Com¬ 
pany. 

M. Truphkme, by order of the French 
Minister of Fine Arts, is to execute a marble bust 
of the painter Grasset for the Museum of Aix 
(Bouebes du Rhone), his native place. 

At the Manor Works, Chelsea, may be seen a 
cast in bronze of the statue of Colonel Akroyd, 
late M.P. for Halifax, one of the last works of the 
late J. Bimey Philip. 

A vert remarkable collection of historical nnd 
satirical engravings, from the collection of the late 
Marquis of Hastings, will be brought to the 
hammer in Wellington Street on Monday next. 
Many of them are illustrative of the Rebellion of 
1745,and there is a rare print of Sir Robert Wal¬ 
pole in Smithfield Market, exhibiting the members 
of Parliament as cattle, with the motto, “ Every 
man has his price.” Another, called the Bos¬ 
tonians in Distress, dated 1784, represents the 
Boston leaders shut up in a cage, and being fed 
with small fishes. Among rarities to be ottered 
at the same time are a manuscript on vellum, 
richly illuminated, entitled “ Chronicon Mundi, a 
Creatione ad Coronationem Henrici VI., Regis 
Angliae,” bearing the autographs of Sir Edward 
Warner and Chief Justice Coke; Biblia Ger- 
maniea, Nuremberg, 1483; Dives and Pauper, 
“ Emprynted by me Richarde Pynson, 1403 ;" and 
other black-letter specimens. 

Adverting to our note last week as to the copy¬ 
right of Miss Thompson’s picture of The ltull 
Call, xve may call attention to a letter from 
Messrs. Dickinson and Go., dated February 15, 
and published in various morning papers, explain¬ 
ing that when the picture was sold to the Queen, 
the copyright, then vesting in the first vendee Mr. 
Galloway, xvas expressly reserved. This clears up 
the question of fact, hut leaves unaffected what 
we said as to the indistinctness and presumable 
one-sidedness of the law on the subject. What 
one really wants to know is not “ Did Mr. Gallo¬ 
way reserxe his copyright ? ” but “ Supposing Mr. 
Galloway had not reserved his copyright, would 
he have enjoyed an amount of legal protection 
denied to the original owner of the copyright, the 
painter ? ” Also, “ Why should the painter lose 
his copyright at all, unless he parts with it by 
express agreement ? ’’ 


THE STAGE. 

“ BLEAK HOUSE” AT THE GLOBE. 

The adapter of Bleak House has done too little, 
because he has attempted too much. There is 
little proper sequence in the scenes, and we have 
scarcely begun to be interested in the fortunes of 
one Bet of people before they pass from sight to 
make way for another. Apart from a single cha¬ 
racter—that of Jo—there can hardly be said to 
be any serious endeavour to lay the foundations 
of interest; or rather, the foundations of interest 
are assumed to be laid already, by knowledge of 
the novel, and the fault of the dramatist then 
becomes that of having neglected to develop what 
the novel has begun. Jo alone is systematically 
presented—an episode is forced to the propor¬ 
tions of a main theme. Elsewhere there is a 
tiresome variety; a patchy and scrappy presenta¬ 
tion of scene after scene, character after character. 
A heroine and her bandbox cross St. James’s 
Street, and that unusual circumstance has barely 
arrested our attention, when a sweeper begB a 
charity, and a young man of the name of Guppy 
appears for no particular purpose. Afterwards a 


woman in a waterproof cloak makes melodramatic 
gestures under the lamp-post at the corner of King 
Street, and she too passes away. To this succeeds 
the back parlour of Mr. Snagsby; and with little 
apparent reference either to the fortunes of Jo, 
who is present, or to those of Lady Dedlock, who 
is scarcely named, we are indulged with the 
scene in which Mr. Chadband enquires in a 
spirit of love whether peace and war are identical. 
The last we see of Mis. Snagsby is in this scene 
of the second act, which closes on her hysterical 
outcry when she foolishly suspects the cause of 
the law-stationer’s kindness to the crossing-sweeper. 
From melodrama we have already passed to 
comedy, and from comedy to farce ; for what is 
Ohadband if not comedy, and what are Mrs. 
Snagsby’s hysterics if hot the idlest farce ? It is 
reserved for the next scene to take us back to 
melodrama and the Ghost’s Walk at Ohesney 
Wold. 

Here, at Ohesney Wold, the interest centres in 
Lady Dedlock and in Mr. Tulkinghorn’s attitude 
with regard to her. It is Dickens's fault, and not 
the dramatist’s, if that attitude is improbable to 
the point of absurdity. A family lawyer who, 
without any prompting from his client, busied 
himself in searching out the early career of his 
client's wife, with a view to denouncing her, 
would be sent about his business without loss of 
time ; and Mr. Tulkinghorn’s instrumentality in 
exposing Lady Dedlock is just an instance of the 
occasional poverty or feebleness of resource which 
befell even the possessor of the most fertile imagi¬ 
nation in England since Shakspere. But though the 
attitude of Mr. Tulkinghorn to Lady Dedlock is not 
the playwright’s fault, it is his fault to have weak¬ 
ened tire impression made upon us by the ancient 
lawyer. Mr. Tulkinghoru,apart fromhissurround- 
ings in Lincoln’s Inn, in the chamber with “ the old 
Roman ” who points down from the ceiling first 
prophetically and then indicativelv, is but an 
ineffective figure of melodrama. You can only 
bear with melodrama when it is strong enough to 
impress the imagination, and a master of melo¬ 
drama will contrive that it shall impress the 
imagination all the more by some suggestive, even 
poetical, touch. In Bleak House, with Tulking¬ 
horn, Dickens found that touch in the potent 
description of the old lawyer's chambers with the 
Roman pointing his dumb prophecy, in some not 
distant fellowship with the three weird sisters in 
Macbeth. But Tulkinghorn, shot in the drawing¬ 
room at Chesney Wold, without other preparation 
than that of a few minutes’ defiance by the angry 
Frenchwoman, for whose act of murder no motive 
even half sufficient is indicated—Tulkinghorn shot 
summarily, in this place and way, is no longer, I 
say, the impressive figure of the novel. 

That is an instance of the weakening of interest 
due to inadequate or inaccurate following of the 
romance. But a more notable instance, it seems 
to me, is afforded by the playwright's treat¬ 
ment of Lady Dedlock. She appears first under 
the lamp-post in St. James’s Street, uttering 
in sepulchral tones—for which the actress is re¬ 
sponsible—her enquiries of the crossing-sweeper. 
She appears next, hard by Potter’s Burial Ground, 
in company with the boy; and her concern with 
the dead man, whose grave is pointed out to her, 
we are led to infer not so much hy words spoken— 
for to herself she says nothing and confines her¬ 
self to questions to the boy—as by the gestures 
of tragedy used by the figure in the waterproof, 
and by the three strides, “opposite Prompter,” 
made by the actress who is burdened by the part. 
The part itself is somewhat stagey; the actress 
does little to make it less so; and it is perhaps 
because the playwright has felt that very 
serious interest can hardly be aroused in the cha¬ 
racter as he has treated it, that—after having 
given in the briefest and baldest way a scene of 
mute defiance with the lawyer, and one in which 
she rapidly discovers herself to her daughter, who 
takes it rather for granted—he ceases to present 
her. A letter is read informing Sir Leicester of 
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her absence, but we could not gather any further 
word disposing of her fate or that of her husband. 
And Hortense, the French maid, is similarly un¬ 
finished. So that, apart from Jo, the play has 
hardly a claim to be regarded as an ordered 
drama. Apart from Jo, it is a succession of scenes: 
a succession of illustrations, none of which lay 
hold on the imagination quite as firmly as the 
best pictures of “ Phiz,” who in Bleak House 
was at his best. 

Jo, himself, is more carefully arttl consistently 
dealt with. His life on its' picturesque and 
its pathetic sides—in its tatters, its neglect, 
its hopelessness, even in its comic incidents such 
as they are—is felt apparently to be capable of 
holding the interest of a house, when it is well 
presented as to appearanoe and action by the 
actress charged with it. The result—thanks in 
great measure to the undeniable cleverness of Miss 
Jennie Lee—-is not generally disappointing. A 
purely plaintive bov-part, such as Smike's, can be 
played as well by Miss Lydia Foote. A purely 
comic boy-part can be played as well by Miss 
Farren: better even in this respect—that Miss 
Farren, with her hard metallic voice, is the only 
woman on the stage who can for the moment 
quite banish the suggestion of her womanhood. 
But I doubt if Miss Farren has all the range 
shown by Miss Lee in the different phases 
of Jo’s life, and I am pretty sure Miss Foote 
has not. And, moreover, there is none of 
that exaggeration which Miss Farren, in her 
friskiest hours, allows herself. If Miss Lee could 
only be a little less feminine iu her pathos, her 
performance would be complete. As it is, she 
presents very well the entirely cowed boy’s nature 
—pressed down by poverty, by society, by the 
mechanical action of the police, and by the brutal 
strength of necessary associates—which Dickens 
was fond of depicting, moved to do so first by his 
own pity, and then by a very accurate appreciation 
of the general reader’s pity. 

The other parts are less well played ; save Mr. 
Bucket’s, the detective, and Hortense, the French 
maid; and these, however well played, need less 
art than Jo needs. The adapter, Mr. Burnett, re¬ 
presents Bucket, and does so with real ability ; 
bringing out, without visible effort, not only the 
shrewdness and kindness of the man, but his very 
skilled habit of extracting information while to 
the person he is talking to he seems entirely occu¬ 
pied in administering a rebuke, a warning, or a 
caution—appears, that is to say, engaged with the 
person, while being in truth wholly- engaged with 
Ids subject. Good observation must have led the 
actor to indicate this so clearly, yet so quietly. 
The Hortense of Miss Drummond — wonderful 
for a Frenchwoman on the stage!—has something 
of the right accent and intonation. 

Mr. Edward Price does not at all realise the 
ceremoniousness, the stateliness, the stiffness even, 
which Dickens has ascribed to Sir Leicester. 
Miss Louise Hibbert overdoes the deliberation of 
Lady Dedlock; pauses unduly where pauses 
should be brief; and is at the same time without 
enough of that by-play and illustrative action 
which, with so bald' a dialogue, are doubly needed 
to make the spectator enter at all into the interest 
of Lady Dedlock’s relationship with Esther. 
Miss Hibbert concentrates herself on the relation¬ 
ship with Tulkinghom, and does her part excel¬ 
lently from that point of view; the self-control 
occasionally threatened, yet generally severely 
maintained, and the hate and loathing for the man 
being sufficiently expressed. Mr. Tulkinghom 
himself, as represented by Mr. Flockton, is un¬ 
equal ; being best in the scene where, conscious 
of his quiet power, he has the mastery over Hor¬ 
tense, and worst in the scene where, conscious as 
he ought to be of his secure possession of Lady 
Dedlock's secret, he is needlessly threatening, and 
almost bullying, in his attitude towards her. 
Only the union of a personal hatred with in¬ 
different breeding could have made this attitude 
possible. Mr. Tulkinghom was not indifferently 


bred, and he was too cold to have any personal 
hatred. 

The Mr. Snagsby of Mr. Rae appears too well- 
to-do and self-confideut a gentleman until he is 
brought into company with his wife, when his 
independence properly vanishes, and he is thence¬ 
forth as subdued as Dickens, by his description, 
must have meant him to be from the be¬ 
ginning. Mrs. Snagsby’s indifference to Jo, 
her authority towards her husband, and _ her 
joy in the utterances of her preacher are 
well assumed by Miss Steele. Sir. Ghadband, 
played by Mr. O. Wilmot, is too varied in his 
tones for one whose tones are assumed ; and his 
speech, though evidently foolish, is here presuma¬ 
bly sincere. He seems to be speaking his true 
mind, but in the wrong place. He should be 
evidently speaking a false mind, in the right 
place, for Mrs. Snagsby. Little of the daring of 
the young man of the name of Guppy is repre¬ 
sented by Mr. Charles Steyne, who is shorn how¬ 
ever of that youth’s famous interview with Lady 
Dedlock. By compensation, he is allowed to pro¬ 
pose abruptly for the hand of a young woman, who 
responds to the offer in tones seemingly suggested 
by the elocution class, and by an extract from 
those books of etiquette, common in polite society, 
books which instruct their students how to demean 
themselves at crises not worse than the trying 
moment which the young man of the name of 
Guppy caused to Esther in Bleak House. 

Frederick Wedmobb. 


We are sorry to record the death of Miss Char¬ 
lotte Cushman, which has taken place within the 
last few days at Boston, in America. Miss 
Cushman's health had for many years been fail¬ 
ing. She was in London about four years 
ago, seeking professional advice to re-establish 
it; and marked improvement was afterwards 
noted. But Miss Cushman, in spite of a nature 
and physique apparently vigorous, was not 
destined to reach old age. She has died in 
her fifty-eighth year, we believe. Miss Cushman 
was originally meant to be a public singer, and 
followed that career some time—but she lost her 
singing voice while a very young woman, and 
took to the dramatic stage instead. Success 
could not possibly attend her in young, tender, 
and womanly parts. She was made for Con¬ 
stance, for Lady Macbeth—she played Romeo. 
Nearly thirty years ago she came over to London— 
already a famous young woman—and her represen¬ 
tations at the Princess's Theatre were warmly ad¬ 
mired for their intellectual quality. She went back 
to America, and acted there long and successfully. 
Afterwards she took up her abode at Rome, having 
made, bv that time, a good fortune. That her 
interest In the stage was strong and genuine to the 
last is proved by her appearances in America hardly 
more than a few months ago. She showed the 
like interest always in private, and when she was last 
in England, in health too impaired to allow of her 
visiting the theatre, she had a warm interest in 
hearing who was accomplished, and who was 
promising, on the London boards at that moment. 
Her friendships were many, and among the prac¬ 
titioners of all sorts of arts and letters in America, 
Rome, and London. To have amassed a fair fortune 
she must, no doubt, have been a woman of busi¬ 
ness. There was nothing in her private life to lead 
her to forget that she was an artist. 

Mr. Charles Mathews has returned to Eng¬ 
land from India. He is now at Bristol, and 
will be at the Gaiety Theatre at Easter. 

Miss Ada Cavendish is to be at the Theatre 
Royal, Edinburgh, immediately. She will bring 
Miss Givilt to town on Easter Monday, at the 
Globe Theatre. 

L'Etranghre has been at last brought out at the 
Theatre Fra^ais. 

The Gascon, from the French of Barriere, has 
been produced at the Olympic, with Mr. Henry 
Neville as Arteban de Puycadere, a chevalier in 


the suite of Mary Stuart, when she came to 
Scotland, with Chastelard and the rest, from the 
Court of France. Mr. Neville is as manlv, as 
gallant, as impetuous as ever. Mary Stuart is 
represented by Mrs. Itousbv, a lady’of notable 
beauty, whose talent is perhaps less easily to be 
perceived, Mr. Walter Fisher is the love-making 
Chastelard, and Miss Fanny Josephs a graceful 
Mary Carmichael. There is a romantic story, with 
pretty scenery and fine dresses, and Mr. Neville is 
generally deservedly attractive. 


MUSIC. 


POHL’S LIFE OK HAYDN. 

Joseph Haydn ; von C. F. Pohl. Erster 
Band: erste Abtheilung. (Berlin : A. E. 
Gliicksberg, 1875.) 

The increased interest taken within a com¬ 
paratively recent period in the biographies of 
distinguished composers, and in the history 
of their works, has led to the production in 
Germany of a department of musical litera¬ 
ture quite unknown to the last generation. 
Lives of the great masters are written, enter¬ 
ing into the smallest details, sometimes, it 
must be allowed, with an almost tedious 
minuteness, yet which cannot be condemned; 
as such details, often apparently unimportant 
in themselves, may be extremely useful in 
establishing a date, or in throwing a light 
npon some otherwise obscure point. As 
examples of the class of work of which we 
arc speaking may be named the Lives of 
Sebastian Bach by C. H. Bitter and P. 
Spitta, Chrysander’s still incomplete book 
on Handel, Otto Jahn’s invaluable mono¬ 
graph on Mozart, and the thematic cata¬ 
logues of the works of Mozart and Weber 
compiled by Kochel and Jiihns respectively. 
It is a noteworthy fact that all such books 
have hitherto been written by German pens. 
A special characteristic of the Teutonic race 
seems to be its capacity for the laborious 
investigation of detail. The amount of 
work involved in the preparation of even 
a single volume of any one of the books 
named above cannot be imagined save 
by those who have read them. Our lite¬ 
rary musicians in this country would 
hardly have the necessary patience for 
such drudgery; besides which the constant 
high pressure of life here is such as to 
render it impossible for any man engaged 
in the active duties of his profession to 
spare the requisite amount of time for the 
work, even were lie willing to devote himself 
to it. 

Herr Pohl, the author of the work now 
under notice, is the librarian of the Gesell- 
schaft der Musikfreunde, at Vienna, and in 
that capacity has enjoyed more than ordi¬ 
nary advantages for the prosecution of the 
difficult task he has undertaken. It I 1 ? 8 
been tolerably well known for some time in 
musical circles that he was engaged upon a 
complete biography and catalogue raisin’* 
of the works of Haydn; and the appearand 
of his book has been awaited with consider¬ 
able curiosity. The part which is now be¬ 
fore ns—the first section of volume 1S 
about one-fourth of the whole; and 
learn from the prefaco that the entire mat®" 
rial of the remainder of the work is alreai y 
collected, and that the author hopes tna 
the whole publication will be completed J 
the end of the year 1878. The first section 
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contains rather more than 400 large octavo 
pages, precisely similar in size and type to 
the latest edition of Jahn’s “ Mozart.” 

It is a most difficult thing to give any 
adequate idea, within the limits of such a 
notice as the present, of Herr Pohl’s most 
exhaustive work; and the difficulty arises 
from the extreme completeness of the book. 
The portion now before us embraces the 
first thirty-four years of Haydn’s life. We 
have first an account of his ancestors, a 
description of the village of Rohrau in which 
he was bora, and all the details obtainable 
with regard to his earlier years. We follow 
him to the school at Hainburg, where at the 
age of five he was taken by the schoolmaster 
Frankh, a distant relative of the family, who 
had remarked his evident talent for mnsic, 
and who undertook to train him for the pro¬ 
fession. That the instruction he gave was 
thorough we learn from Haydn himself, who 
in his old age said of him, “ I shall thank 
that man even in my grave for teaching me 
so much, though I often got more thrashing 
than dinner from him ” (p. 21). 

After two years’ residence at Hamburg, 
George Reutter, the director of the music 
at St. Stephen’s church in Vienna, came to 
the town in search of choristers. Herr 
Pohl gives us an amusing account (unfortu¬ 
nately too long for quotation) of his inter¬ 
view with little Joseph (p. 26), which re¬ 
sulted in his taking the lad back with him 
to Vienna. Here Haydn remained in the 
choir of St. Stephen’s till, in his eighteenth 
year his voice broke, and he lost his situa¬ 
tion. From this time till the year 1759, he 
led what his biographer describes as a “ no¬ 
mad life; ” and it was during this period 
that he received instruction from Porpora, 
whom he assisted by accompanying on the 
piano, while the old Italian gave his singing 
lessons. In return for his services Porpora 
taught him (in his own words) “the real 
foundations of composition.” That his post 
was not a very comfortable one we learn 
from the fret that he not only received 
copious abuse but even blows from his 
master. He submitted,. however, cheerfully 
to these humiliations for the sake of the 
benefit he received from his lessons. 

We must forbear to follow Haydn’s career 
through the years that followed. In 1759 
he obtained an appointment as music-director 
to Count Morzin at Unter-Lukavec, near 
Pilsen; and in 1761 he was offered by Prince 
Esterhazy the post of second Capellmeister 
in hig establishment at Eisenstadt. This 
■nay be regarded as the turning-point in his 
career. Free from anxiety as to his means 

subsistence, with abundant leisure for 
composition, and with an orchestra at hand 
t° try the effect of whatever he wrote, his 
gemus rapidly developed. He himself said on 
this point (Pohl, p. 225) 

“My prince was contented with all my works, 
f received applause; as conductor of an orchestra 
1 could make experiments, notice what produces 
and what weakens effect, improve,add, takeaway, 
01 ®ahe ventures; I was separated from the world, 
nobody near me could disturb or torment me, and 
80 1 could not help being original.” 

9° the death of the prince’s chief Capell- 
meister, Werner, in 1766, Haydn succeeded 
“m in hig pout. a nd at this point the first 
Action of Herr Pohl’s book concludes. We 


have given but a very haBty sketch of the 
biography, because we wished to leave our¬ 
selves space to say a few words about the 
hook itself. Of this we can hardly speak 
too highly. Those who know anything of 
Herr Pohl’s previous writings will be aware 
that he is one of the most careful and ac¬ 
curate of men; and, although we have, of 
course, no means of testing his accuracy as 
regards many parts of this book, there is 
the strongest internal evidence in its favour 
in the almost innumerable references to 
original authorities and documents to he 
found in the foot-notes. The work may be 
compared for completeness with Jahn’s 
“ Mozart; ” and higher praise it would be 
impossible to give it. 

To the musician, however, the most 
valuable part of the present volume will be 
the complete list of all Haydn’s compositions 
down to 1766, so far as they are known. 
It is in this department of the work that we 
have onr only complaint to make about the 
book. Herr Pohl has given a partial “ the¬ 
matic catalogue,” when a complete one 
would have involved bnt little more trouble, 
and would have been of invaluable service. 
For instance, at pp. 290 gqq., he first fur¬ 
nishes a list of all the symphonies up to this 
date, and then, to our great disappointment, 
says (p. 294), “Here follow the opening 
bars of those symphonies about which 
there is something special to say.” Un¬ 
less Herr Pohl intends (and in his preface 
he gives no hint of such intention) to pub¬ 
lish a separate thematic catalogue of Haydn’s 
works, we cannot help thinking it a thousand 
pities that when he had gone so far in the 
right direction he should not have gone 
farther. Many of the symphonies he has 
omitted are doubtless of nothing more than 
historical interest; bnt it is quite conceivable 
that some of them may in these days of 
musical research, turn up unexpectedly— 
perhaps be published—and it would be most 
useful to be able at once to verify them and 
fix their date. Of course in the cases whore 
the works are published, and easily obtain¬ 
able in some good edition, such as the com¬ 
plete edition of the piano sonatas by Breit- 
kopf and Hartel, the mere reference to the 
numbers (as on p. 352) is sufficient, but 
where they are still in manuscript, the quo¬ 
tation of the first bars would be of great 
service. Is it too much to ask Herr Pohl 
to supply the omission in the second part of 
his volume ? We would also suggest, as 
worthy of the author’s consideration, the 
advisability of his giving us in the last part 
of his book a separate classified index of all 
Haydn’s known compositions, with a refer¬ 
ence to the pages on which they are spoken 
of. In the absence of a regular thematic 
catalogue, such an index would be most 
useful. The author has, however, shown 
such a thorough acquaintance with his sub¬ 
ject and so much method in his arrange¬ 
ment that we may, we think, safely trust 
him to render his book as complete as it is 
possible for it to be made; it is therefore 
unnecessary to do more than call his atten¬ 
tion to these points, which, if these remarks 
should meet his eye, will doubtless receive 
due consideration. 

Apart from the point just mentioned, 
this analytical and critical portion of Herr 


Pohl’s book is of the highest possible 
interest. The author does not content him¬ 
self with a mere dry register of works, but 
gives some account, with copious musical 
quotations, of the more important of them; 
besides which in an appendix three whole 
movements out of his earlier symphonies are 
reprinted entire. These are most valuable, 
as showing how early the composer attained 
to independence of thought and expression, 
and also as enabling us to trace, by coml 
parison with his later works, the gradual 
development of his genius. 

Herr Pohl’s style is clear and flowing, 
and (happily for us who are not Germans) 
free from those abominably involved sen¬ 
tences of twenty or thirty lines apiece in 
which many of his countrymen seem to 
delight. The author has, he tells us in his 
preface, endeavoured to write in such a 
manner as to interest non-musical as well as 
musical readers. It is no more than justice 
to him to say that he has succeeded. We 
conclude this imperfect notice by offering a 
most hearty welcome to the first instalment 
of by far the best book on Haydn that has 
yet been written, and by wishing Herr Pohl 
all success in bringing his laborious task to 
a speedy conclusion. This portion of the 
work has whetted our appetite for the re- 
mainder. Ebenezer Prout. 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 

Two novelties of importance were included in the 
scheme of last Saturday’s concert. The first of 
these was Bach’s Suite in B minor for stringed 
orchestra with a flute obbligato. Like all its com¬ 
poser's orchestral suites, it commences with a pre¬ 
lude and fugue, the style of which in the present 
work is singularly like that of Handel. To the 
fugue succeeds a series of seven short movements, 
mostly in dance forms, and distinguished by the 
quaint and graceful fancy which so invariably 
characterises Bach’s shorter movements. A cer¬ 
tain amount of monotony is inevitable from 
the fact that all the movements of a suite 
are in the same key. One of the most im¬ 
portant innovations in the sonata form, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the suite out of which it sprang, 
is the variety obtained by the change of tonality 
in the various movements. For this we are pro¬ 
bably indebted to Carl Philip Emanuel Bach, the 
second son of Sebastian, an early example being 
found in his sonatas for piano. The performance 
of the suite was excellent; but it would have 
been materially improved had the work been played 
bv only a small body of strings. Against some 
fifty stringed instruments a single flute has but a 
poor chance of making itself heard, excepting in 
the solo passages; and ns Bach's parts are gene¬ 
rally ail of equal importance throughout, it is 
necessary that the balance should be very nicely 
preserved if his efiects are to be clearly brought 
out. Though in places overweighted Mr. Alfred 
Wells, who played the solo part in this work, did 
all the justice possible to the composition. Mr. 
Wells has for many years held the position of 
first flute in Mr. Manns’s orchestra, and by his 
excellent performance on Saturday he showed 
himself fully worthy of his responsible post. 

The second novelty on Saturday was a piano¬ 
forte concerto by Mr. J. F. Barnett. This work 
had been only once previously performed—at one 
of the Albert Hall concerts last winter. It may 
rank as a whole among the best works that the 
talented young composer has yet produced. Like 
most of Mr. Barnett’s writings it shows trace of 
the Mendelssohn influence, but this nowhere 
amounts to direct imitation. The concerto is 
constructed on pleasing subjects, is very clear in 
form, admirably written for the solo instrument, 
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• and excellently scored for the orchestra. The work 
was conducted bj the composer, and the solo part 
was played by his sister, Miss Emma Barnett. Of 
this young lady we have before had occasion to 
speak in terms of high praise; and never have we 
heard her to more advantage than on Saturday. That 
she played her brother’s not easy music con amove 
may be* taken for granted; but there was besides 
a perfect mastery of all technical difficulties, and 
a finish of style which rendered her performance 
extremely enjoyable. We may safely predict for 
Miss Barnett a brilliant future. 

A third feature calling for notice at the present 
concert was the first appearance at Sydenham of 
Mr. Shakespeare, a young singer who, though com¬ 
paratively new to our concert-rooms, bids fair to 
take a high position. Gifted by nature with a 
tenor voice of very pleasing quality, he has culti¬ 
vated it carefully, and sings with much taste and 
refinement. The other vocalist was Mdlle. Levier, 
an excellent singer, whose name will be familiar 
to our readers. The remaining instrumental pieces 
on Saturday were Mozarts lovely symphony in E 
flat, and the overture to JlasmtieHo. To-day 
Mendelssohn’s Ofjth Psalm, with the hitherto un¬ 
performed final chorus, is to be given.. 

Ebenezer Protjt. 


The first appearance of Herr Joachim in London 
during the presont season rendered the Monday 
Popular Concert specially attractive last Monday. 
It is so impossible to say anything new about the 
incomparable violinist that we shall not attempt 
it. His reception by a crowded audience was so 
enthusiastic as to show in what esteem he is 
deservedly held by all musicians. The programme 
of the last concert included Mendelssohn’s fine 
quintett for strings in B flat (Op. 87), Beet¬ 
hoven’s stringed trio in C minor (Op. 0, No. 3), 
Schumann’s Toccata (Op. 7) for piano solo, and 
Beethoven’s sonata in G (Op. 30, No. 3), for piano 
and violin. Herr Joachim showed himself still in 
full possession of his unrivalled powers, and was 
ably supported in the stringed music by Messrs. 
L. Kies, Straus, Zerbini, ana Piatti. The pianist 
was Mdlle. Krebs, and special mention must be 
made of her performance of Schumann’s Toccata, 
not only because it is one of the most difficult 
show-pieces ever written for the piano, but be¬ 
cause Mdlle. Krebs is, we believe, tne only artist 
who has ever ventured to play it in public in this 
country. Being deservedly recalled after her very 
fine performance, she gave Schumann’s “ Traumes- 
wirren,” from the il Phantasiestiicke,” as an 
encore. The vocal music at this concert was en¬ 
trusted to Miss Sophie Lowe, who showed her 
good taste in her choice of songs by Schubert and 
Brahms. Mr. Zerbini was the accompanist. 

It is not often that suburban concerts are of 
sufficient artistic importance to require notice in 
these columns; but when we find a local choral 
society endeavouring to diffuse the knowledge of 
high-class music instead of confining itself to the 
average repertoire of most institutions of the kind, 
the fact deserves recognition. We have therefore 
much pleasure in recording the concert given last 
Monday in the Shoreditch Town Hall by the 
Borough of Hackney Choral Association, con¬ 
ducted by Mr. George Ashmead, when Smart’s 
Bride of Dunkerronj and a miscellaneous selection, 
including among other pieces the overture to the 
Freischiitz and two movements from Haydn’s ninth 
symphony, were given on a scale of much com¬ 
pleteness, a full orchestra being engaged, and the 
solo parts being sung by Miss Mary Davies, and 
Messrs. W. Shakespeare and J. L. Wadmore. The 
whole programme was one reflecting great credit 
on the Society. For the next concert, on May 8, 
Prof. Macfarren’s St. John the Baptist is an¬ 
nounced. 

Mr. Walter Bache’s concert, announced in 
our last issue, took place on Thursday evening, 
too late for notice this week. We shall speak of 
it in detail in our next issue. 


The first and second parts of Berlioz’s Damna¬ 
tion de Faust, have been recently given at the 
Concerts du Conservatoire, Paris. The work 
obtained an indisputable success, two movements 
being encored. No man met with more violent 
opposition during his lifetime than Hector Berlioz; 
now that he is dead, the French public seem to be 
waking for the first time to a perception of his 
undeniable talent, not to say genius. 

Wagner's Rienzi has been produced at Madrid. 
The musical critics there speak but coolly of the 
music, while praising the rich instrumentation; 
but the success of the opera with the public is 
said to have been decisive. 

It is said that the Italian composer Vincenzo 
Sassaroli, jealous of the success or Verdi’s Aida , 
which he attributes chiefly to the machinations of 
the publisher, liicordi, has thrown down the 
gauntlet alike to composer and publisher, by 
pledging himself to set the libretto of Aida to 
music, and produce a work which shall be at least 
as good as, if not better than, Verdi’s. 

The New York Music Trade Review tells an 
amusing story of Dr. von Biilow, which is, we 
think, too characteristic not to be true. At one 
of the concerts in Chickering Hall, a singer whose 
style of performance may probably be inferred 
from the Revieic speaking of her as a Miss 
Me Screachv ” was followed by the Doctor. Ac¬ 
cording to his custom he played a short prelude 
before commencing his piece. On this occasion 
his prelude consisted of the baritone recitative 
from Beethoven’s Ohoral Symphony, the words of 
which begin “ O Freunde, nicht diese Tone! ” 
The musicians present caught the allusion at 
once, and loud applause followed the humorous 
comment on the vocalist. 
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The Life, Work, and Opinions of Heinrich 
Heine. By William Stigand. (London : 
Longmans & Co., 187o.) 

However inadequate may have been the re¬ 
gard shown to Heinrich Heine by Germany 
and the Germans during his life, there has 
been no neglect of liis memory. An 
abradant correspondence on the circum¬ 
stances of bis private life, on his political 
opinions, and on the literary subjects on 
which he was engaged, has not only afforded 
materials for the biographer, but has, to a 
considerable extent, been published in its 
integrity. 

It is no discredit to Mr. Stigand that 
these volumes consist rather of selected 
than of original matter, and ho has fully 
carried out his professed intention of 
allowing Heine, wherever practicable, to be 
his own biographer. Not that there is any 
deficiency of observation and criticism; the 
essays on his character as literary historian 
and philosopher are in themselves elaborate 
reviews, and the main incidents of his life 
afford subjects for political disquisitions in 
which the individual opinions of the author 
are often exhibited with unnecessary promi¬ 
nence, and sometimes with a violence of 
partisanship that is not wholly agreeable. 

Julius Hare, in the Guesses at Truth, ob¬ 
serves that we often like our friends the 
best for their faults, and certainly Heine’s 
indiscriminate aversion to Germany and the 
Germans seems especially to have attracted 
Mr. Stigand’s sympathy and interest. That 
his Jewish nationality and Gallic turn of 
mind explain, and to a certain extent excuse, 
his course of thought and conduct of life in 
jhis matter ig so evident, that his fierce 
hanter assuredly did not require to be sup¬ 
plemented by- one-sided assertions of fact, 
erhishnmorisfcic exaggerations to be justified 
hr snppositiong of historic truth. Nor in¬ 
deed was this tmnatnral animosity on Heine’s 
own part without frequent misgivings, and 
self-reproach; the tenderest affection 
of his life was towards his mother, who 
Mjnred her children “ ever to preserve a 
berman heart for the German people.” In 
us last will he writes, “ Farewell, thou 
Herman home, land of riddles and sorrows; 
,; “ ou bright and happy: ” and with all 
s lovo for France he dreams of a time 
« ten ‘' Elsasg and Lothringen ” shall be 
again attached to Germany, and no bounds 
. to its mission and dominion. If, 
"turn subjected to the hard and 

8 f rnssia-rx rnle, Heine had been the 
pot poet of a small German court, it is 


very doubtful whether he would have en¬ 
dorsed Mr. Stigand’s invectives against the 
moral and intellectual condition of the 
minor States of Germany, where the ab¬ 
sence of political freedom and larger life 
found no small compensation in the pleasant 
friendliness of Prince and people, and where 
the arts were cultivated in no sense what¬ 
ever, as our author believes, as an intentional 
blind and bar to mental development, but 
from a pleasure and pride in culture for its 
own sake. 

In much the same sense Mr. Stigand treats 
the relations between Heino and his family. 
His lot was certainly not cast amid romantic 
associations, or in circumstances favourable 
to a poetical nature, for his surroundings 
were all of a purely commercial character; 
but he suffered, at least in early life, from 
none of the practical discomforts of poverty. 
The personage of the house was his uncle 
Solomon, who held a really important 
position in the financial world of Hamburg, 
and under his protection he had such chances 
of an easy and opulent life as most young 
Germans would have envied. 

When he had shown a decided disinclina¬ 
tion to the traditionary pursuits of his race 
and kindred, it was arranged that ho should 
go through the ordinary university career, 
the “ furchtbarer Tyran,” as his nephew 
called him, offering to pay all his expenses 
on the moderate condition that ho should 
devote himself industriously to the study of 
law, take the proper degree, and start as an 
advocate in Hamburg. When, again, later, 
he declared an equal repugnance to the legal 
profession, and in fact, avowed an unwilling¬ 
ness to sustain himself by any but the more 
desultory forms of literature, the old banker 
still paid him an allowance sufficient to keep 
him from any positive distress, and con¬ 
tinued this gratuit ous assistance even after 
Heine’s great literary reputation might have 
been presumed to have secured to him a 
competent income. A want of family affec¬ 
tion and a disregard for ability of any kind 
which might illustrate the race, would be a 
very uncommon defect in a Hebrew com¬ 
munity ; and Mr. Stigand’s rude denuncia¬ 
tions, of the “ old money-bags,” and assump¬ 
tions from chance half-joking expressions, 
that he had no appreciation of his nephew’s 
genius, seem to me gratuitous. It may, 
indeed, be inferred, from Mr. Stigand’s ob¬ 
servations, that he is rather enforcing a 
theory than insisting on a special case of 
injustice, and that he wonld be inclined to 
give to great literary ability an immunity 
from the common duty of self-support in 
the necessities of life. Without arguing 
the general case, it may very well be doubted 
whether the poetic facility which is here 
especially in question is benefited by the 
absence of the stimulus of necessity to 
literary exercise, and whether experience 
does not show that it rather loses than 
gains by the comforts of a leisurely exist¬ 
ence. 

It would certainly have been surprising 
if Heine's other connexions bad regarded 
him with any special affection. Their resi¬ 
dence—“ verdammtes Hamburg,” he always 
called it—their ancestral industry, their 
close patriarchal form of life, were objects 
of his continual satire, and must have left a 


singularly deop impression when we read 
that even so late as after the death of the head 
of the house, and when Heine had been 
received by them with a full acknowledg¬ 
ment of his worth and fame, his nephew 
thought it necessary to stipulate as a con¬ 
dition of continuing his annuity that he 
should abstain from writing offensively 
against any member of Lis family. There is 
really no justification for the belief that the 
long physical misery which afllicted him 
and gave an incomparable pathos to the 
last exhibitions of his genius, would have 
been averted, or even mitigated, by any 
pecuniary generosity. So little, indeed, had 
the public believed that Heiue was in a 
necessitous condition during the earlier part 
of his residence in Paris, that when the 
surreptitious publication of the French secret 
pension-list in 1848 revealed the fact that 
he had been for some years one of its reci¬ 
pients there was considerable surprise on 
the part of his friends, as well as of his 
enemies. “ This benefaction did not come,” 
as be grandiloquently phrased it, “ from that 
national generosity and political fraternal 
love of the French people which have mani¬ 
fested themselves in as touching a way as 
ever did evangelic charity,” but it was the 
personal act of M. Thiers, desirous, if not 
to enlist the pen of Heine in the service of 
his own Government, at least to secure 
himself and the dynasty from the shafts of 
so great a satirist in a country where ridicule 
is so dangerous. He had also a strong per¬ 
sonal liking for the poet, and highly enjoyed 
his society. 

There is much more to be said in defence 
of Heine’s complaints against the book¬ 
seller Campe, who, oven if he did not 
take advantage of the young writer’s in¬ 
experience, at any rate showed no generosity 
when he discovered bow great a prize in the 
publisher’s lottery he had won. Notwith¬ 
standing the waywardness and obstinacy 
with which Heine damaged his own in¬ 
terests, and the superfluous political licence 
in which he indulged, to the serious detri¬ 
ment of the circulation of his books, there 
must have been sufficient profit to have 
largely remunerated the author, and at the 
same time to have erected the now stone 
premises of Hofl’mann and Campe, to which 
he used to point as the one great monument 
of his genius in Germany, in the same sense 
in which we remember hearing a popular 
authoress at the dinner-party of a great 
London publisher calculate how much of 
some beautiful silk curtains had been woven 
out of her brains. 

Mr. Stigand has properly dwelt with 
some detail on those two portions of Heine’s 
life which leave an entirely pleasant impres¬ 
sion on the mind of the biographer; his 
early residence at Berlin, and bis first years 
in Paris society. His admission into the 
social circle of Varnhagen von Ense and 
Rahcl was a good fortune of which he 
seems ever to have been conscious, and to 
have acknowledged with a gratitude some¬ 
what foreign to his nature. It was there 
that the “ Junge Leiden ” of the unprepossess¬ 
ing student were heard, not only with a 
kindly interest, but with the prophetic 
sense that a new luminary had risen in that 
poetic twilight where the great radiance of 
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Goethe still lingered before sinking to rest. 
The recognition of a quality which they 
would least have expected to find in the 
verses of a Hebrew youth—that compatibility 
of the deepest emotions and most tragic pic¬ 
tures with the classic clearness of expression, 
of which Goethe, in all his various literary 
forms, had given so perfect an example, 
must at once have made him a subject of 
admiration and affection in the family of 
which the veteran of Weimar was the 
household god. 

The existence of such a centre of good 
taste, general culture, and liberal opinion 
might modify Mr. Stigand’s harsh views of 
Berlin life, for Yarnhagen himself was as 
deeply imbued with the military spirit and 
its attendant prejudices as any Prussian 
martinet, and offered, in his personality and 
character of intellect, a most interesting 
type of that order of things of which 
Frederick the Great and Voltaire formed 
part, and in which notions to us apparently 
most contradictory and repugnant not only 
could co-exist but harmonise. We should 
indeed have been grateful for any additions 
that could have been given us to what we 
already knew of the relations of Heine to 
those admirable friends, and to that circle, 
with many of whom he had anything but 
intellectual sympathy, especially La Motte 
Fouqne, whose mediaeval and gloomy theory 
of life must have been to him essentially re¬ 
pulsive. We should perhaps have known 
more about him under these happy circum¬ 
stances had Vamhagen then been busy 
with the Tagebucli, which he began in 1835, 
and which brought on its imprudent editor, 
Ludmilla Assing (not his own, as Mr. 
Stigand states, but his adopted daughter), 
the political condemnation from the effects of 
which she escaped by flight to Italy, where 
we believe she is now happily married. 

Between this initiation into literary and 
political life and his still more perfect 
enjoyment in the brilliant and congenial 
intercourse of Parisian society, lay those 
periods of travel which became the canvas 
into which the genius of Heine worked the 
wit and imagery that established him as the 
great humorist of his time. In his later 
years he often reverted to the incomplete¬ 
ness of his English experiences, and ex¬ 
pressed a hope that he should be able some 
time or other to enlarge and correct them. 
There was a curious slight connexion 
between him and this country, barely noticed 
by his biographers, which might have made 
him look upon us with more natural sym¬ 
pathy than he exhibited—his birth-name 
was “Harry,” after an English business- 
friend of his father’s, and he only changed 
it on his profession of Protestantism in 
1825; it was the “ Sorrows ” of young 
Harry Heine that captivated Germany, as 
much as those of Werther had done two 
generations before, and it was his weird in¬ 
tuition of the ballad spirit that made the 
“ Widow of Kevlaar ” as notorious as 
Burger’s “Leonora.” But it was Heinrich, 
the Lutheran convert, who visited England, 
where he might, if chance had so favoured 
him, have met another young man of letters 
■ if his own race, in whom the profession of 
ilio later religion had not extinguished the 
filial reverence for the ancient faith, or 


diminished its influence on his thoughts and 
emotions—the author of Vivian Grey. 

With far different feelings from those with 
which he was affected by us and our country, 
did Heine find himself in Paris in 1830, 
when his sensations vented themselves in 
that brilliant language of delight which no 
Parisian will readily forget. “ There, every¬ 
thing delighted him, from Lafayette with 
his white hair, to the goat with three legs 
in the Jardin des Plantes,” “ the dead corpses 
at the Morgue, and the living ones at the 
Academie Fran^aise; ” the very air “as high- 
spirited, as rich in gentleness, and as amiable 
as the people itself.” When a Frenchman 
ran against him in the street, the apology 
sounded- like a melody of Rossini; when 
he saw the horrors of the “ Tour de Neslo ” 
it was through the pink gauze of a lady’s 
bonnet, and he felt it was only part of that 
rosy light of Paris that made pleasant all the 
tragedies of existence. For the first time Life 
was worth living for its own sake, and all the 
serious discontent of his nature was lost in the 
sense of immediate gratification. Nor were 
these feelings transitory; there was a real 
moral affinity between him and the nation 
of his exile ; there was in both that union of 
play and passion, that earnestness in amuse¬ 
ment and that amusement in earnestness— 
that sense of ridicule which made great 
things small, and that power of imagination 
that made small things great—which he 
recognised in himself, and of which he was 
the poet and the prophet. 

It was, no doubt, as an impersonation of 
some such qualities that he became attracted 
by Mathilde Mirat, and entered on an in¬ 
timacy which only terminated at his death. 
The detail of this relation will be new to 
many English readers, and leaves the im¬ 
pression of having been the happiest venture 
of his life. Her truth and simplicity were 
the only counterpoise to the weight of moral 
despair that pressed heavier and heavier upon 
him; her indefatigable cheerfulness kept 
alive that strange gaiety which sustained 
him to the last; and her unselfish fidelity 
won a constancy of affection of which his 
restless and mutable nature might have 
seemed incapable. 

Although deprived of many of his illusions 
by the practical and, as it seemed to him, 
illiberal turn that French politics had taken, 
and thoroughly entering into the commo¬ 
tions and vicissitudes of public affairs, he 
would never, even without the implied obliga¬ 
tion of his pension, have taken part with 
revolutionary extravagance. His relation to 
democracy was accurately expressed in these 
later lines:— 

“ I would to God I had never met 
That dragon-fly—that blue coquette, 

With her winning way* and her wanton taille, 
The fair, the fair, the false canaille.’’ 

And even this flirtation was well over 
long before the Revolution of 1848. In¬ 
deed, he had made a hero of the Duke of 
Orleans, and mourned his untimely death 
with a personal regret. He had been fasci¬ 
nated by the new Socialist ideas that then 
took an amiable, though somewhat ludicrous 
form in the Saint-Simonian sect, and which 
were far away from such subversive trans¬ 
formations of society as were afterwards ad- 
vocated and attempted by M. Louis Blanc, 


whom Heine saluted, on being introduced to 
him, as “ l’homme le plus goillotineable de la 
France.” 

In all forms of literature France was then 
eminently active, and Heine was a real ae. 
cession to such company. He brought wit, 
which was its daily food—and wit of a novel 
kind, as fantastical as Rabelais, and as cruel 
as Voltaire. He was, too, a certain interne, 
diary between the French and German litera- 
ture, which he made known to the French 
in a way that gratified their sense of national 
superiority. His success brought out all the 
best parts of his character, his good humour, 
and his desire to please. He made real 
friends of George Sand and the whole staff 
of the Revue ties Deux Mondes. Theophik 
Gautier’s description of his personal appear, 
ance, as quoted by Mr. Stigand, is, on the 
whole, correct; though even the “abundant 
masses of blonde hair ” could hardly make 
him a “ German Apollo.” But we vividly 
recall the combination of the “ slight 
Hebraic curve” with the blue eyes and 
finely moulded rosy cheeks, and the rapid 
passage of the motion of his lips from the 
smile to the sneer. 

The character of this work encourage 
such desultory observations as we have 
made rather than any continuous criticism. 
Although Strodtmann’s Leben und Werh is 
the foundation both of its matter and its ar¬ 
rangement, yet much is brought togetherfrom 
other sources not familiar to the English 
reader. The letters and extracts are espe¬ 
cially well translated, and if we do not com¬ 
pliment Mr. Stigand on any remarkable suc¬ 
cess of his poetical versions, we would desire 
not to imply any deficiency in his powers, 
either of diction or melody. Mr. Stigand is 
a poet himself, and in some sense of a high 
order, both of imagination and expression; 
yet not only is his own genius, but even his im¬ 
plied theory of poetry, so entirely discrepant 
from that of Heine, that those very quality 
which might be presumed to aid him in this 
interpretation are really hindrances and im¬ 
pediments. It appears at first the easiest 
thing in the world to translate Heine: the 
very words often fall into English in the 
same places ; but the effect is entirely diffe¬ 
rent. No one, in truth, can do it well, un¬ 
less, like the American, Mr. Leland, “ Hans 
Breitmann,” and one or two other versifiers, 
they have something of the same composite 
order of mind, and are quite as much humor¬ 
ists as poets. 

The excellent index adds much to the 
value of these volumes, and an additions 
chapter, in another edition, on what migM 
be called the Heinesque literature, both m 
its personalities, such as Karl Griin’s 1 
Himmelfalirt, or Wolfgang Muller’s EoUen- 
fahrt von Heinrich Heine, and on the m n- 
ence which he has exercised and may s > 
exercise on the combination of French an 
German thought, would be well worth 
trouble. Heine is, at least, a German wn 
whom a Frenchman can enjoy wit o 
offence to his own patriotism, and whom 
sincerest love for France and the rf® 
has not excluded from the German a 

Assuredly there must exist, most P r0 *^J 
in Paris, some other portrait of Heme ■ 
those terrible pictures of sorrow and su 
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ing which the pencils of Charles Gleyre and 
Vrietz have delineated. Goethe writes some¬ 
where, “ As men die, so they walk among 
posterity; ” but, in as far as this is true, it 
applies to those whose image in their later 
years is familiar to the public view, and not 
to the wasted frame and debilitated powers. 
Let a search be made for some such likeness 
of Heine as Theophile Gautier described 
him, or, at least, let us be left to make our 
own impersonation without these pictorial 
records of misery and death. 

Houghton. 


The Poston Letters. Edited by James Gaird- 
ner. Yol. III. (London : Bowes, 1875.) 
Me. Gairdner may fairly be congratulated 
not merely on the completion of his work, 
but on the good fortune which somehow or 
another always attends diligent enquirers 
like himself, and which has, in this instance, 
enabled him to present his readers with 
upwards of five hundred additional letters in¬ 
stead of the four hundred which he had ori¬ 
ginally promised them. A discovery made 
just before the Appendix was completed has 
enabled him “ to give some account of 
ninety-five others.” The result of his exa¬ 
mination has been to justify the general 
accuracy and carefulness of Sir John Eenn, 
the original editor. 

The value of the Paston Letters to the 
student of the social life of our ancestors 
needs no commendation, and it is equally 
unnecessary to dwell upon the carefulness of 
the present edition. But there is one aspect of 
the letters to which attention can hardly be 
called too often. There is no more frequent 
canse of error in history than the tendency 
to judge the acts of men in any given 
period without reference to the ideas which 
were handed down to them from their im¬ 
mediate predecessors. The times of the 
Tudor princes have fared especially ill in 
this respect. Because one writer was suffi¬ 
ciently ill-advised to support the paradox 
that Henry VIII. was a model of human 
virtue, it has become the fashion to decry 
lus system of government as if it were a 
mere usurpation, having no roots in the 
history of the past, no sufficient justification 
m the wants of the nation of his own day. 
Those who say such things forget that in the 
study of the Paston Letters is to be found 
the key to the real meaning of the Tudor 
monarchy, inasmuch as they bring vividly 
before us the state of society out of’which 
that monarchy sprang, and the needs which 
c&lled it forth. 

I have already called attention, in my review 
°f Mr. Gairdner’s second volume (Academy, 
January 23, 1875), to the urgent demand for 
a strong Government to repress the turbu¬ 
lence of the nobility, which was making pro¬ 
perty and life itself unsafe. Equally note¬ 
worthy, perhaps, is the utter want of idealism 
which these pages disclose. We have been 
told that, in France, “ rien n’est sacre 
P°ur nn sapeur.” But in the England of 
t.award IV. and Richard III. nothing seems 
to have been sacred to anybody. There was 
certainly no respect for the Pope, when Sir 
J °hn Paston, wishing to be freed from a 
contract of marriage, could write, 

'1 have answer again from Pome that there is 


a well of grace and salve sufficient for such a sore, 
and that I may be dispensed with ; nevertheless 
my proctor there asketh a thousand ducats.” 

There was no loyalty to the King, but a 
mere waiting upon providence, when men’s 
chief anxiety was to be on the side which 
might prove itself the strongest. Mr. Gaird¬ 
ner bears witness that there was no reverence 
for family life. He calls attention to the 
dissatisfaction expressed by a mother at the 
prospect of seeing her daughter once more 
in her honsc. 

“ And was this, the reader may well ask,” he 
observes, “ the spirit of domestic life in the 
fifteenth century ? Could two generations of one 
family not ordinarily live together in comfort ? 
Was the feeling of older people towards children 
only that they ought to be taught the ways of the 
world, and learn not to make themselves dis¬ 
agreeable? Alas! I fear, for the most part, it 
amounted to little more than this. Children, and 
especially daughters, were a mere burden to their 
parents. They might be sent away from home to 
learn manners, and to be out of the way. As soon 
as they grew up, efforts must be made to marry 
them, and get them olf their parents’ hands for 
good. If they could not be got rid of that way, 
and were still troublesome, they could be well 
thrashed, like Elizabeth Paston .... who, ns will 
be remembered, was allowed to speak to no one, 
was beaten once or twice a week, and sometimes 
twice in one day, and had her head broken ‘ in 
two or three places ’ in consequence.’’ 

The evidence of the extraordinary letter 
in which Sir John Paston recounts the com¬ 
pliments which he paid to the Duchess of 
Norfolk on congratulating her on her pros¬ 
pect of becomiug a mother points in the 
same direction. The coarseness of the lan¬ 
guage employed, and the utter W'ant of 
reticence on subjects on which reticence is 
imperatively demanded if a woman is to be 
treated with any respect at all, are the more 
striking because the words are used in cold 
blood. Licentious talk is unfortunately not 
uncommon in any age, and real or imaginary 
wit is too often held to cover the foulest 
language. But Sir John Paston neither in¬ 
tended to be licentious or witty. He simply 
spoke to a lady of the highest rank in lan¬ 
guage which at the present day a stable- 
boy might perhaps apply to a brood mare. 

What a light all this throws on the cha¬ 
racter of Henry VIII.! To the reader of 
the Paston Letters there is nothing startling 
in his selfishness, his coarseness, his brutal 
animalism. In all this he has but entered 
into the inheritance of the generation before 
him. But he brings with him too, in some 
measure, the corrective of these evils. With 
all his faults he keeps an ideal of kingship 
before his eyes which was wanting to the 
rulers of the later half of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, and which was destined to grow till 
Elizabeth came to be 1 regarded almost as the 
incarnation of the national life. The great 
work of the Tudor period was the restora¬ 
tion of the ideal to the thoughts of men. 
The last of the Poston Letters had scarcely 
been written when Sir Thomas More was 
pondering over his Utopia. Then came the 
Protestant martyrs and the Catholic martyrs, 
the combatants for the idea of a national 
church, and the combatants for the idea of 
a universal church. By the law of reaction 
self-denial and self-renunciation blossomed 
most luxuriantly on the soil from which 
they had been most persistently banished. 


In the concluding pages of the recently 
published volume of his Constitutional His- 
tonj of England, Mr. Stubbs has pointed out 
how the greatness of the thirteenth century 
led to the weakness of the fourteenth, and to 
the still greater weakness of the fifteenth 
century, and how nevertheless “ out of it 
emerges, in spite of all, the truer and brighter 
day, the season of more conscious life, higher 
longings, more forbearing, more sympathetic, 
purer, riper liberty.” In a sense no doubt 
it is “ in spite of all.” In a truer sense it is 
“ by reason of all.” The intensity of dark¬ 
ness forces men to turn to the light. 

Samuel R. Gardiner. 


Naval Powers and tlieir Policy, with Tabular 
Statements of British and Foreign Ironclad 
Navies. By John C. Paget. (London: 
Longmans & Co.; Portsmouth : Griffin & 
Co., 1876.) 

Tnis work is intended to supply the English 
public with detailed information communi¬ 
cated in a convenient form and in a lucid 
style on two very important subjects, namely, 
the relative condition of the English navy 
in comparison with the navies of other 
States, and the rapid development which the 
science of naval warfare is undergoing both 
at home and abroad. It does not, however, 
quite fulfil the promise of its title, as little 
or nothing is said of the policy of the various 
powers whose navies are passed in review, 
with the exception that the author has made 
a few remarks on what he considers to have 
been the unwise policy of Great Britain in 
becoming a party to the Declaration of Paris 
in 1856, and in permitting ironclads to be 
built for foreign powers in English dock¬ 
yards. There are, however, in the matter 
of ironclads two sides of the medal. If, in¬ 
deed, the supremacy of a maritime power is 
henceforth to depend upon the number of 
ironclads which she can place in line of 
battle, as the antlior suggests, it must be 
borne in mind that as long as foreign powers 
are content to build their ironclads in Eng¬ 
land they are not learning how to build 
them at home, and it is a maxim, of which 
the author will readily admit the truth, that 
in a maritime war victory will ultimately be 
on the side of the power which can soonest 
send a second and a third fleet of ironclads 
into action. The author says: “ An iron¬ 
clad can be built in England in about a 
fourth of the time necessary in some foreign 
dockyards.” It onght not, therefore, to be 
left out of consideration that the present 
practice has its bright side, namely, that it 
enables British shipwrights to acquire daily 
more skill and knowledge in the construction 
of ironclads at the expense of other nations, 
while the author himself admits that England 
keeps well ahead of all foreign powers in the 
race of building ironclads for her own ser¬ 
vice. The Inflexible, for instance, which is 
the last prodigy of the British shipwright’s 
art, and is destined to fly a British pennant 
as soon as she is completed for sea, will bo 
able, in the author’s opinion, with her twenty - 
fonr inches of armour-plate and her four 
eighty-one ton guns, to hold her own against 
the combined attack of any fleet which any 
foreign power can send to sea. “ Engaging 
at a range,” ho says, “at which her own 
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armour will be invulnerable, lier tremendous 
guns will pierce the armour of any conceiv¬ 
able opponent;” and lie says in another 
place, “ it appears to ns that this ship will 
be perfectly able to repulse the attack of a 
fleet supported by torpedo-vessels. Nothing 
will be able to come near her. One well- 
directed shot from one of her turrets will 
inflict a blow equal to that of an ironclad 
ramming at ten or twelve knots an hour. 
There will be no need to repeat it ” (p. 119). 

Mr. Paget has done good service in call¬ 
ing attention te the character of our old 
ironclad fleet. There can be nothing more 
disheartening to the chief constructor of 
Her Majesty’s navy than the consciousness 
that he is engaged in a race in which, if the 
hare goes to sleep, the tortoise will win. 
Thus, the British navy counts at present 
throo ironclads, the Dreadnought, the Thun¬ 
derer, and the Devastation, which are the 
most powerful men-of-war in the world, and 
the Inflexible now building will, when com¬ 
pleted, surpass even the Dreadnought; but 
Mr. Paget informs us that the Italian 
Government have directed two ships to be 
built of the Devastation type, and have lately 
ordered eight 100-ton guns from an English 
firm, thus eclipsing even the Inflexible. 
There is, however, a crumb of comfort for 
England as regards the race in ironclads. 
It is Mr. Paget’s opinion that one iron¬ 
clad of superior power and speed will 
be able to destroy a whole fleet of iron¬ 
clads of inferior power and speed. England 
has only therefore to bo careful to maintain 
her present place in the race, and to use for 
her own benefit under superior conditions 
the ship-building advantages in which she 
has allowed other nations to participate in 
a minor degree. We apprehend this to be 
the true moral of Mr. Paget’s work. 

The author, however, very wisely, in our 
opinion, discourages any trust on the part 
of the British nation in the 800 vessels which 
figure in the Navi/ List as available for fight¬ 
ing purposes; and, however painful it may 
be for the nation to be informed that the 
actual fighting strength of the British iron¬ 
clad navy in line of battle does not exceed 
seventeen ships,* it will be a consolation for 
it to know that “once within the range of 
the enemy, the Devastation, tho Thunderer, 
and the now Dreadnought will make mince¬ 
meat of any number of opponents.” This 
statement, the accuracy of which must await 
the tost of experiment, anticipates that the 
issue of a sea-fight in future will be deter¬ 
mined, not so much by the skill and courage 
of the captains of the fleet, as by the thick¬ 
ness of the armour of the admiral’s ship 
and the armour-penetrating power of its 
guns. We are rich, however, in cruising 
ironclads. 

“ The Monarch,'' says Mr. Paget, “with her 
cruising capacity and her 25-ton guns in turrets, is 
certainly our finest sen-going ship for special pur¬ 
poses. The Alexandra, with 25-tou and 18-ton 
guns, comes next, then those two very powerful 
and very handsome ships, the Sultan and the 
Hercules, armed with 18-ton guns. These four 

* Mr. B. J. Reed, M.P., the late chief constructor 
of Her Majesty's navy, in a letter which appeared in 
tho Times of February 28 last, estimates tho sea¬ 
going ironclad navy of Great Britain at twelve 
efficient ships, of which six may bo called small by 
comparison. J 


vessels are certainly the finest specimens we possess 
of sea-going ironclads. But it must be borne in 
mind that the new ships being built for the 
German Government are all of the Salt an or the 
Hercules type, and that in the course of a year or 
two they will be able to match this, on the whole, 
our finest class of vessel. Of course they have 
nothing to match the Devastation class, and 
nothing to match the Audacious class ; neverthe¬ 
less the fact is most significant, that their ship¬ 
building efforts should ho devoted so exclusively 
to this kind of ship. We may rely upon it that 
the German fleet is not being built for nothing ” 
(P- 45). 

We quite agree with Mr. Paget in his last 
observation, but we believe it to be a truism 
as regards all States which build military 
fleets. As regards, however, Germany in 
particular, it is obvious that the new Im¬ 
perial State will have very onerous duties 
imposed upon her navy outside the Baltic, if 
she should be involved in war with any of 
the powers who have an Atlantic sea-board ; 
and although Austria fell in with the pro¬ 
posal of Prussia in the war of 18G5 to ab¬ 
stain mutually from capturing each other’s 
merchant vessels in the high seas, France on 
a later occasion deolined to accede to such 
an arrangement; and there is no doubt that 
England, if at any time she should be un¬ 
happily involved in a war with the German 
Empire, would equally decline to depart 
from the established practice., 

Mr. Paget does not doubt that our iron¬ 
clad fleet is at present the most powerful in 
the world; but he is of opinion that its pre¬ 
ponderance over other fleets is diminishing 
every day, and that ship-building does not 
proceed so rapidly, nor is it on so large a 
scale, as is required to keep us well ahead of 
other nations. It appears, however, that 
ironclads, as they are more costly to build, 
are also more costly than wooden ships to 
keep in repair, and consequently that, 
although the present Board of Admiralty 
has in the year 1874-75 put eight ironclads 
into repair, so as to form a fair reserve 
squadron, and has launched the Alexandra, 
it has not been able out of the estimate of 
that year to complete the amount of new 
tonnage ordered for ship-building by 3,000 
tons. 

Mr. Paget’s observations upon onr un¬ 
armoured cruisers are, wo think, the most 
important part of his work. 

“ The ironclad fleet,” he says, “ may be con¬ 
sidered, as to numbers and capacity, to be fairly 
satisfactory, though without any reserve of iron¬ 
clads adapter! for long voyages. But the state of 
the navy as to unarmoured ships is a cause for 
apprehension, and the sooner the public mind is 
alive to tho fact the better. In the conflict 
between guns and armour, guns have invariably 
gained the day. When the 81-ton gun for the 
Inflexible was ordered, it was said by the Standard 
(a journal which has done excellent service in 
keeping this and similar questions constantly 
before the public) that the new weapon would 
ring the knell of every ironclad afloat. This is 
possible; but until 81-ton guns are mounted on 
every important battery, and carried as a general 
rule bv foreign ships, our present system of armour 
must he continued. It should be remembered 
that the chances are against the projectile hitting 
the plate a genuine ‘facer;’ the blow would in 
perhaps the majority of cases be delivered at an 
angle sufficient to deflect it. For bombardment 
armour must be retained, though we may live to 
see deck armour adopted in preference to broad¬ 
side armour, especially if the system of hydraulic 
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loading—the gun being entirely concealed until 
the moment of its discharge—be generally adopted. 
But whatever may be the ultimate fate of iron¬ 
clads, whether destined to fight our battles for 
generations, or sent in whole squadrons to rust in 
idleness beside the wooden line of battle-ships and 
frigates at Portsmouth, Plymouth, and Chatham, 
oue thing is certain—a great future is in store for 
unarmoured cruisers. But they will only enjov 
it on the two conditions of great speed’ and’ of 
carrying armour-piercing guns ” (p. 50). 

While the race of the maritime powers in 
the construction of ironclad navies is thus 
ardently contested, which is only paralleled 
by tlie race of the continental powers in 
augmenting their armies by land, it is satis- 
factory to know that the weapons of offen¬ 
sive warfare are reasserting their ascendency 
at sea over defensive armour. The inven- 
tion of gunpowder revolutionised war on 
land, and taught the man in armour to doff 
his panoply, that he might not be a stationary 
mark for the more active musqueteer, and 
so it seems likely that the newly-invented 
fish-torpedo will revolutionise war at sea, 
and that war-ships may have to doff their 
armour-plates and trust once more to the 
efficacy of guns at long range. 

“ A new and more terrible weapon,” says Mr. 
Paget, “ now appears upon the scene, the movin' 
torpedo, which can he tired, we are unable to say 
with what degree of accuracy, from the broadside. 
Should this invention be further developed, and 
its range increased (at present it is not known 
with certainty, the experiments, unlike those of 
the Obcron, not being published!, we may con ®' 
dently anticipate one result, that close action, that 
is, action within the range of the moving torpedo, 
will be avoided. The use of the ram under these 
circumstances will become as dangerous at sea as 
the use of the bayonet since the introduction of 
breechloaders on land ” (p. 117). 

If Mr. Paget’s anticipation should be 
correct, and ramming, which, he says, has 
been for tho last few years looked upon as 
the best mode of attack, no longer holds the 
place which modem writers on tactics have 
assigned to it, it will be consolatory to the 
British nation to know, from the costly ex¬ 
periment of the Iron Duke and the Vanguard, 
that until the moving or fish-torpedo proves 
to be a success, the ram is capable of more 
than satisfying the expectations of its in¬ 
ventors. Travers Twiss. 


Handbook for Travellers in Russia, Poland, 
and Finland; including the Crimea, Cau¬ 
casus, Siberia, and Central Asia. Third 
Edition, revised. (London : John Murray, 
1875.) 

Mr. Thomas Michele’s excellent Handbook 
has for many years been the valued com¬ 
panion of every English traveller in Russia. 
It now appears in a third edition, rendered 
still more valuable by the addition of abon 
120 pages of text containing a great deal o 
new information, especially as regards r in¬ 
land and the Caucasus. The general men s 
of the work are too well known to require 
more than a passing allusion. Possessing 
an all but unrivalled acquaintance with c 
country and its language, Mr. Michell s 
long been recognised as a friendly guide 
whom his countrymen in Russia have 
feel deeply grateful. It will suffice, the 
fore, at present, to call attention to the ne 
matter which the third edition contains. 
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Tlie second edition comprised fifty-five 
routes; there are seventy in the third. Among 
the newest is that by rail direct from Moscow 
to Vladikavkas in the Caucasus, 1,202 miles 
in length, passing through Voronej, rendered 
famous at the end of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury by the shipbuilding energy of Peter the 
Great, who in 1099 had a fleet there “ of 
sixty-six vessels, armed with 2,540. cannon 
and carrying 16,814 troops,” and in modern 
times by its literary activity, especially 
that of its self-educated citizens Koltsof 
and Nikitin, the former of whom ranks 
among the best of Russia’s poets; through 
Rostof on tlie Ron, “ the chief centre of 
inlan d trade in the south-east provinces 
of Russia;” then across “a bare steppe 
country, dotted over with Cossack settle¬ 
ments,” the scenery becoming fine, however, 
as the valley of the Terek is approached, 
“and Mount Elbruz, 18,520 feet above the 
sea, with the Caucasian range, comes in 
sight;” passing near Piatigorsk, so much 
frequented for its mineral waters, where a 
brazen tablet records ‘‘the expedition of 
General Emmanuel to the foot of Elbruz in 
1829, the attempt and failure of the Ger¬ 
man savants to reach the top, and the sup¬ 
posed success of Killar, a Circassian,“ though 
no mention has yet been made thereon of 
the first authentic ascent, achieved in 1808 by 
Mr. D. W. Fresbfield and his companions; ” 
and finally landing the traveller at Vladi¬ 
kavkas. Hence a regular service of om¬ 
nibuses will enable him to pass through 
the magnificent Dariel Gorge, the ancient 
Portae Caucasian , to gaze on the splendours 
of Mount Kazbek, on the face of which a 
conspicuous crag is pointed out as the spot 
on which Prometheus suffered so long, to 
descend by a slope “ more abrupt than any 
Alpine carriage pass, except,” says Mr. 
Freshfield, “ the wonderful zigzags beside the 
Madesino Fall, on the south of the Splugen,” 
and, after a journey of 133 miles, to reach 
the picturesque town of Tiflis. Thence a 
very remarkable railway, constructed by 
English engineers, runs to Poti on the 
Black Sea, a distance of 193 miles, passing 
by the supposed cradle of tlie pheasant race, 
and boasting of a section, eight miles long, 
throughout which “ the line ascends or 
descends at a gradient of 1 in 22—a 
formidable incline to an unprofessional eye, 
and quite unrivalled except in Mexico or 

Chili.” 

Among the longest direct journeys which 
can now be performed are those from St. 
Petersburg to Odessa, 1441 miles, and to 
Sevastopol, 1358 miles. In either case the 
traveller passes through Moscow, Kursk, 
and Kharkof, all described in the second 
edition of the Handbook. Since its publica¬ 
tion the railways have been completed which 
lead from Kharkof through Poltava, Kre- 
menchug, and Elizavetgrad, to Odessa, and 
hy Ekaterinoslaf to Sevastopol. With re¬ 
aped; to the former ronte the following 
piece of information seems the most remark¬ 
able:— 

“Near the Birzula junction the head, tail, 
trunk, and jaws of a mastodon were discovered 
Ma pe trified state in the ancient bed of a river. 
?*w*al turquoises of a bright blue had formed 
in the teeth and jaw, proving the correctness of 
the Persian theory of the formation of those 


stones from mastodon teeth. The stomach of the 
animal was in the condition of a jelly when seen by 
Mr. Consul Stevens, who ottered to preserve these 
interesting remains for the British Museum, which 
declined to purchase them.'’ 


tributors, deals lovingly, bas been muck 
enlarged, and provided with an excellent 
map. In the second edition it pointed out 
only one ronte. In the third no less than 
eleven arc ottered to the traveller. There is 


The most remarkable journey suggested 
to the adventurous tourist in the second 
edition of the llamlbook was that beaded 
“London to Pekin, via St. Petersburg, 
Kiakhta, and Mongolia.” That has been 
rewritten and enlarged in the present edi¬ 
tion, in which the traveller’s course is traced 
from Nijny Novgorod to Perm, 880 miles 
down the Volga to somewhat below Kazan, 
and then up tlie Kama to Perm, whence the 
traveller must drive onwards. The post¬ 
service aeross the Ural hills into Siberia is said 
to be excellent. Ekaterinburg rejoices in a 
“ very good ” hotel, and also “ very good 
shooting,” elk, wolves, and bears being nu¬ 
merous in its vicinity. At Tomsk we are 
told that “ there is nothing to interest tlie 
traveller,” but there may be in time, we may 
add, if there is any truth in the recent re¬ 
port that a college for law students is to bo 
established there. At Irkutsk, it seems, 
the traveller will have to suffer in a hotel 
which is “ very bad and dear,” but at 
Kiakhta his farewell to Russia will be en¬ 
deared to his memory by the kind hospitality 
of the resident Russian officers and mer¬ 
chants. 

Another long journey is described in 
routes 45 and 40. Starting from Moscow, 
the traveller takes the line leading south¬ 
wards to Voronej and Vladikavkas as far 
as Riajsk, passing on the way the histori¬ 
cally interesting towns of Kolomna and 
Riazan. From Riajsk another railway runs 
eastwards to Morshansk, a town which was 
utterly destroyed by fire last year. The 
rapid spread of the flames, in which it is 
said some 200 people perished, may be 
partly accounted for by the fact that tallow¬ 
melting is the principal industry of the town, 
and “ there are also soap-manufactories, dis¬ 
tilleries, &c.” From Morshansk the line 
proceeds to Samara, on the Volga, whence 
a railway, which is expected to be open this 
year, will run on to Orenburg, distant 
nearly 1,000 miles from Moscow. Thence 
the traveller—to whom it is hinted that a 
foreigner “ will find it difficult, if not im¬ 
possible, to proceed to Central Asia without 
a formal permission from tlio Russian 
Government,” not to speak of “a spare 
shaft and wheel,” as well as “ rope, a few 
large nails, grease, candles, tea, &c. ”—may 
post on 034 miles to Kazalinsk, whence 
“ the best method of reaching Khiva is by 
steamer and the Aral Sea as far as the 
lower Oxus.” From Kazalinsk he may 
drive 233 miles, the first half of the journey 
being “very tedious,” to Fort Perovski, 
and 208 [?] more to Turkistan, whence a 
further drive of about 304 miles will bring 
him by Chimkent and Tashkent to Sarnar- 
cand. We have accepted the Handbook's 
distances, except where, p. 421, 384 appears 
to be a misprint for 184 ; and there is some¬ 
thing wrong p. 420, line 5. Very sug¬ 
gestive is this portion of the Handbook, 
which will probably have to bo enlarged in 
subsequent editions. 

The chapter on Finland, a country with 
which Mr, Michell, or one of his con- 


tlio railway from St. Petersburg to Hango 
(331 miles), opened iu 1873, running in part 
“along high embankments, or along the foot 
of hills covered with wood, amid the most 
charming scenery,” aud leading to a har¬ 
bour the capabilities of which “ can only 
be compared with those of Plymouth.” 
There is the rail from St. Petersburg to 
Wiborg and Helsingfors, 275 miles. It is 
true that tlie line runs through “ some dreary 
and marshy country,” but it passes “ a model 
farm, and an excellent and extensive lunatic 
asylum.” Moreover, “ the view of Wiborg, 
with its churches aud domes flashing in the 
sun, is very striking when seen from an 
eminence ; ” and Helsingfors bas its good 
points, especially the approach to it by water, 
which is “ exceedingly striking.” JBut the 
main attraction of the line is attbrded by the 
Falls of Imatra, where everything is good, 
including the beer of the country, which is 
“ very good.” “ On a bright summer’s day 
no trip is more enjoyable than that to 
Imatra ” by the Saima Canal from Wiborg, 
and when visitors have arrived at the falls, 
which are described as “ rather one of the 
largest rapids in Europe than a waterfall,” 
they “ sometimes wateh for hours the boil¬ 
ing and seething water, taking no heed of 
the deafening noise which it produces.” All 
around, moreover, is curious and interesting, 
including the rustic church of Ruokolaks, to 
which the picturesque congregation go in 
“ long, queer-looking boats, pulled by about 
twenty women, while an almost equal 
number of men lazily smoke their pipes in 
the stern.” Above all, “ the trout fishing in 
the Vuoksa river, above the Falls of Imatra, 
is|oxcelleut between the months of June aud 
September,” the lake trout “ ranging up to 
seventeen pounds.” Much useful informa¬ 
tion is giveu as to the best methods of de¬ 
ceiving them; but a foot-note warns tlie 
angler that part of the river is “ leased by 
an English club, whose charming ‘ fislnng- 
box ’ is situated immediately over the 
source of the river.” Another ronte conveys 
the traveller by steamer direct from Helsing¬ 
fors to Uleaborg in Finnish Lapland, a town 
which can boast of “clean wide streets and 
pretty houses,” “a charming promenade,” 
small steamers “running frequently to tlie 
shores of the pretty straits of Tappila,” anil 
a “ hospital, with a ward for lunatics.” From 
this neat and prosperous port it is easy to 
travel by land or by sea to TorneA, at the 
head of the Gulf of Finland, a “ picturesque 
little town ” in which the happy traveller 
will find “ salmon, trout, and venison iu 
plenty, also very good jam of the mamura 
berry,” and whence, at midsummer, he may 
see “ the sun shining at midnight over the 
calm and clear waters of the Gulf of 
Bothnia,” while in the vicinity he may enjoy 
‘ very good salmon and trout fishing.” All 
Finland, indeed, appears to be a paradise for 
anglers. 

From Ulciborg a post-road leads to Abo, 
passing through a district in which “ women 
with long hair and of austere virtae, al¬ 
though very bold and merry, offer tlieir 
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horses at the stations, and act as drivers,” 
and enabling the traveller to make acquaint¬ 
ance with Ny-Karlcby, where “ the houses 
are all painted red, and the inhabitants all 
wear the same colour, giving the town a very 
warm look,” with Raumo, near which town 
he may visit Miss Frederica Bremer’s birth¬ 
place, and finally with Abo, of which a de¬ 
tailed account is given. But want of space 
forbids a full description of the charms 
which the Handbook attributes to Fiuland r - 
and which certainly ought to attract many 
English visitors. 

In taking leave of Mr. Michell’s Hand¬ 
book, we can cordially recommend it, not 
only to those travellers in Russia to whom 
it is simply indispensable, but also to all 
readers who desire accurate information 
about that country. It is no mere “ road¬ 
book,” devoted to distances and hostelries. 
It is a book of reference on very many other 
Russian matters, and he who studies it 
aright will find it an invaluable assistant in 
the formation of correct opinions about the 
past history and the present state of the 
mighty empire which it describes. 

W. R. S. Ralston. 


History of America. By John A. Doyle. 

(London : Macmillan & Co., 1875.) 

This book is the sixth of the series of the 
“ Historical Course for Schools,” which 
Messrs. Macmillan are publishing, under the 
editorship of Mr. Freeman. It need scarcely 
bo said, therefore, that it is an honest and 
able piece of work. In some respects indeed 
it leaves little to be desired. Mr. Doyle’s 
power of condensation, and clear statement, 
could not have been tried on a more difficult 
subject, and have stood the test well. As 
examples we may cite his sketch of the 
Federal Constitution (p. 286), and his state¬ 
ment of the “nullification” controversy 
(p. 318). He has a happy knack too of 
cutting out the characters of men in a few 
clear words, and a fairness in judging them, 
which make his clean-cut sketches really 
valuable. The boys who read this book will 
not be puzzled as their fathers have been as 
to what manner of men Hamilton and 
Patrick Henry, Calhoun and Clay, really 
were; and if they ever go further and fill up 
the outlines which they will carry away from 
this sketch, they will find how true those 
outlines are, and how little they have to 
unlearn. 

The main fault of the book is want 
of proportion. The title, the History of 
America, is misleading. The two first chap¬ 
ters, indeed, seem to promise to deal with the 
whole continent, giving the geography and 
early settlement by Europeans not only of 
the territory now occupied by the United 
States, but of Peru, Chili, Mexico, and 
Canada. But the history is only the history 
of the United States (which title, by the 
way, is the one given at the head of the 
first chapter). Then again, more than 
half the book is devoted to the history of 
the thirteen colonies before 1776, which is 
treated with a fulness quite disproportioned 
to its importance as compared with the na¬ 
tional history since the declaration of inde¬ 
pendence. Thus, the “ war with King Philip” 
in Massachusetts in 1674 (p. 114) occupies 


more than four times the space allotted to 
“ the struggle for Kansas ” (p. 336). But the 
former was merely one of a series of short 
and fierce little local wars between the 
Indians and the early Puritan settlers, 
while the latter was the first open battle 
ground of Federal and Confederate, the 
prelude to the great civil war. It ex¬ 
cited the keenest interest throughout the 
Union, was fought out by recruits drawn 
from furthest New England and from the 
Gulf States, and has left indelible traces on 
the history of the nation. 

We must admit, however, that Mr. Doyle 
is in good company in this matter of treating 
the colonial in such detail as compared with 
the national history, for we find almost the 
same proportions in his American rival 
Colonel Higginson’s Young Folks’ History of 
the United States. But that book is written 
for the young folks of America, to whom 
local association will always make the 
Indian wars and early struggles of “ the 
fathers ” intensely attractive. Mr. Doyle’s 
book is for our own boys and girls, who are 
under no such spell, though the history of 
the American nation ought to be, and we 
think is coming to be, recognised as the 
most worthy for them of careful and sym¬ 
pathetic study of all histories next to that 
of their own country. 

Mr. Doyle has another excellent, indeed 
indispensable, quality for his task; he has 
not a trace of partisanship in him. His 
narrative of the Revolutionary War, and the 
war of 1812, as well as of the many differ¬ 
ences which have arisen and been peaceably 
settled between England and the United 
States, is as calm and unbiassed as if the 
author were a member of neither nation. 

In compilations of this kind inaccuracies 
must, we suppose, occur, and Mr. Doyle’s 
book is no exception. Thus he tells us 
(p. 248) that the Duke of Bedford brought 
forward proposals for conciliation in the 
House of Lords in 1775, when that eminent 
Whig was in his teens ; that there were two 
of Lord Howe’s brothers serving with him 
in 1776 in America, a General, and the 
Admiral (p. 256), whereas he had but one, 
the Admiral; that by the treaty of 1782 
England ceded to Spain “the land south 
of the Mississippi” (278); that William 
Garrison, “ the publisher of the first Abolition 
newspaper, was nearly pulled to pieces by a 
New York mob” (p. 335), when the incident 
really happened at Boston after an Anti- 
Slavery meeting. But these, though ble¬ 
mishes, are neither frequent nor serious, and 
very slightly affect the value of the book, 
They need not be made much of, and can be 
set right easily. The want of proportion 
already alluded to is a far more serious 
defect, and in connexion with the reference 
to Mr. Garrison we may add, in passing, 
that the compression of all notice of the 
Abolition movement into a page and a half 
seems to us another flagrant instance of 
want of perspective. No part of recent 
American history will be of more use than 
this in English schools, and it should have 
been carefully touched, both in its weakness 
and strength. 

The book seems to us also somewhat to 
want colour. Mr. Doyle is sternly cold in 
his narrative. For instance, by adding half 


a page in two places he might have given 
the pith of what Emerson calls (and rightly) 
“ the two best specimens of eloquence we 
have had in this country,” John Brown’s 
defence at Charlestown, and Lincoln’s speech 
on the opening of the Gettysburg soldiers’ 
cemetery. Nothing lays hold of young 
minds so strongly as a few vivid words of 
remarkable men in critical hours. They 
serve as pegs on which to hang a great deal 
of contemporary history, and pay for the 
room they take over and over again. 

And lastly we think that Mr. Doyle has 
done very scant justice to our cousins in his 
curt notice of their literature. While ad¬ 
mitting that Prescott and Motley rank with 
the first European historians, he holds that, 
in other branches of literature, America has 
produced “ little that is either valuable or 
distinctive,” on reading which judgment 
the names of Story and his brother jurists, 
of Emerson, Lowell, Holmes, Hawthorne, 
Longfellow, and others, will at once occur to 
most of us, though their omission is scarcely 
so startling as that of Prof. Agassiz and all 
the men of science. We are free to admit, 
however, that with all its imperfections the 
book will do good service, and is not likely 
to be easily superseded. T. Hughes. 


THE CAELISTS. 

Among the Carlists. By John Furley, author 
of “ Struggles and Experiences of a 
Neutral Volunteer.” (London : Samuel 
Tinsley, 1876.) 

La Guerre Civile en Espagne, 1833, 1848, 
1872. Par Carlos de Bonilla. (Paris 
and Bayonne, 1875.) 

Beiheft zum Militair-Wochenblatt, herausge- 
geben von MVitzleben General-Liev.tetio.nl , 
1876. Erstes Heft. Der Karlistenkrieg 
im Sommer nnd Herbst 1875, mit 3 
Pliinen. (Berlin: Mittler und Sohn, 
1876.) 

The author of the first of the above works 
is known as one of the most zealous of that 
devoted band of philanthropists who have 
done so much to mitigate the sufferings of 
the sick and wounded in time of war since 
the date of the Convention of Geneva. In 
this, as in all great movements, mistakes 
have been made, and the red cross badge 
has been sometimes abused by amateurs, 
eager only to put their own personality en 
evidence or to satisfy a morbid curiosity; 
but the career of Mr. Furley, both in the 
Franco-Prussian and Communal Wars, 
shows that he is among the hardest workers 
of a band distinguished for devotion and 
self-forgetfulness; and since then he has 
proved that ho can labour as earnestly in 
the prosaic distribution of aid to the victims 
of an inundation as in the more stirring 
scenes of actual warfare. 

The present work is a narrative of thrK 
visits to the Basque provinces. The nrs > 
to examine into the state of the hospital 
near Bilbao after the severe fighting w ic 
led to the raising of the siege in May, 1° / ’ 
the second, to procure the release of a » 
Irishman named O’Donovan, who had ^ 
imprisoned for six months in the „ 
Estella on an absurd charge of 
to poison Don Carlos, and whose libera 
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more regular diplomacy had failed to effect; 
the third to offer aid, if needed, to the 
wounded near the same place at the battle 
of Abarzuza. 

With the exception of the grave abuse of 
mingling small-pox and typhoid patients 
with the wounded, Mr. Farley found the 
hospitals on either side in a far better con¬ 
dition than might have been expected, and 
he testifies to the impartiality of treatment 
of both sides though the hospitals were often 
under separate flags, while still insisting on 
the desirability of all hospitals being under 
a neutral flag in case of severe defeat. 
As a contribution to the history of the 
Carlist War the present work can only have 
value on the principle of ex pede Herculem. 
But taking it as such we know not where 
a reader, caring only to devote a few 
moments to the task, can gain a better idea 
of the conditions of the struggle which has 
now at last reached its termination. Mr. 
Parley, while evidently admiring the Car- 
lists, and influenced, as he could hardly help 
being, by the enthusiasm of those around 
him at the time, yet does justice to the gal¬ 
lantry of their opponents. In his pages 
there is none of that senseless depreciation 
of the Spanish regular troops in comparison 
of the Carlist forces which so often dis¬ 
figured the letters inserted in English news¬ 
papers by men who have passed a few hours 
at Vera, or have penetrated to Tolosa or 
Durango. At the time we noticed a letter 
of Mr. Furley in the Times as the only one 
which gave a fair account of the battle, and 
the present -work fully confirms our first 
impression. On another point, too, he is a 
valuable witness. The inaction of the 
Carlists after the victory has been often and 
confidently attributed to their ignorance of 
the death of Marshal Concha. This was 
known in Estelln that evening, and the next 
morning the cottage in which he died was 
visited by crowds of sight-seers. Like all 
strangers Mi*. Fnrley sets too high a value 
on the enthusiasm of the Basques for “ el 
Key.” It is perfectly sincere. The devo¬ 
tion of the Basque peasantry to Carlos VII. 
is only equalled by that of the Highlanders 
to Charles Edward in 1745. Still, the out¬ 
ward expressions of it do not mean so much 
as the like demonstrations would do in a 
more northern race. A friend of the writer 
had been able to do a slight service, for 
which in England a letter of thanks from 
any of tho authorities would have been con¬ 
sidered ample acknowledgment, to the inha¬ 
bitants of a Basque mountain village ; on 
returning to the place a year afterwards he 
and his party were received with as wild a 
demonstration as any recorded in these pages. 

The second book under review is the work 
°f a young enthusiast, and would have no 
great value apart from the authority given 
to it by the following letter from Don Carlos, 
which appeared in the Counter de Bayonne, 
October 24,1875. 

“ A M, Carlos de Bonilla. 

, L'histoire est le livre des luttes de l'huma- 
mtf- Lorsque la posterity lira sans passion les 
twits de cette glorieuse campagne, elle dira de 
ttous > ‘Leur guerre fut une guerre juste. Lenr 
courage fut un courage surhumain. Dieu a fait 
” Carlos. 

“Qwtterroyalc ae Los Arcos, 12 Octobre, 1878." 


We pity any one who, without previous 
knowledge of the facts, tries to extract any 
connected history of the war from the con¬ 
fused pages of this book. But the above 
imprimatur gives a value to some of its 
admissions which it would not otherwise 
possess. In page 6 we are told how the 
Bourbon Philip V., grandson of Louis XIV., 
“ as soon as he had got rid of the Archduke 
Charles, hastened to make the Salic law one 
of tho fundamental laws of the kingdom.” 
Is fons mali hujusce fait. But another 
Bourbon king, Ferdinand VII., with the 
vote of the Cortes, is said to repeal it “ by 
a simple caprice of the reigning prince.” 
The fact of the absolute renunciation of all 
claims to tho Spanish crown by the uncles 
and father of Don Carlos, in 1860 and 1868, 
is stated, pp. 61-62. On pp. 374-5, we 
find hinted, what wo have often asserted, 
that even Carlos VII., if ever he should 
make his title a reality, would be compelled 
to modify the very “ fueros ” or privileges 
for the integrity of which the mass of his 
humbler followers believe that they are 
solely fighting. This curious passage is 
well worth quoting. 

“ In the civil war of Spain there is a question 
of principles and a question of provincialism. For 
many people in Navarre a Castilian is a foreigner; 
an unhappy distinction which may one day lead to 
the worst results. The kings who gave the 
‘ fueros ’ to the Vasco-Navarrais provinces did not 
mean to injure the national unity. Without 
doubt time will do more than all legislative 
enactments, hut it is an evil which I think it right 
to point out. 

“ I remember that at the siege of Bilbao, a 
battalion from one of the provinces was in want 
of provisions and ammunition, and received no 
sufficient supply. They are not of our country, 

‘ no son de niustrn tierra,’ said they of whom aid 
was demanded, and yet these poor fellows, ill-clad, 
sleeping in the open air exposed to all weathers, 
had surrendered their lives and political principles 
without haggling to the king. The future of the 
Spanish monarchy would be a better one, if one 
knew how to do good to Spain, and at the same 
time give to the ‘ fueros ’ of the provinces the 
legitimate satisfaction which is their due.” 

The above discloses both tho inherent 
weakness of tho Carlist cause, and a diffi¬ 
culty which every ruler of Spain will have 
to meet. 

The third work on our list, a pamphlet of 
fifty-six pages only, with three sketch maps, 
is far more important to the historian than 
either of the foregoing. It is a summary 
and criticism, by a competent hand, of the 
military events of the Carlist War in tho 
summer and autumn of 1875. The author 
points out that up to 1874 the Carlists had 
a fair chance of success, but that from tho 
beginning of 1875 their cause slowly de¬ 
clined. A detailed account is given of the 
operations of the armies of both sides in the 
Centre and in Catalonia, of the siege of Urge), 
and the dispersion of tho last remaining Cata¬ 
lonian bands. Tho author successively passes 
nnder review the beleaguering of San Sebas¬ 
tian, and the operations in Biscay, Alava, and 
Navarre, not forgetting an enumeration of 
the several bombardments of the Carlist 
towns and villages on the coast. 

Though the author is evidently Alfonsist 
in his sympathies, the information and statis¬ 
tics here given form the most complete and 
accurate account which we have yet seen for 


both sides. The only point to which we should 
take exception is tho importance given to 
the siege of San Sebastian. So far from 
endangering the town, the Carlists never 
even endeavoured to carry any ono of the 
outlying forts. We cordially recommend 
this pamphlet to all who wish to read an 
intelligent appreciation of the military posi¬ 
tion of the opposing parties up to the close 
of the last year. Wentworth Webster. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Curate in Charge. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
In Two Volumes. (London: Macmillan 
& Co., 1876.) 

Ersilia. By the Author of “ My Littlo 
Lady.” In Three Volumes. (London: 
Hurst & Blackett, 1876.) 

Pausanias the. Spartan. By tho late Lord 
Lvtton. (Loudon : George Routledge & 
Sons, 1876.) 

’ Twi.r.t Hammer and Anvil. By Frank Leo 
Benedict. In Threo Volumes. (London: 
Samuel Tinsley, 1876.) 

A Family Tree. By Albany de Fonblanque. 
In Three Volumes. (London : R. Bentley 
& Son, 1876.) 

If it were not for the distinct intimation on 
the title-pages, and for the definitive words 
“ The End ” at the close of the second 
volnme, one would say that there was some 
mistake in the issue of The Curate in Charge, 
for it certainly seems as though a third 
volume were needed to complete the story as 
Mrs. Oliphant appears to have conceived it. 
Readers of Mrs. Gaskell's North and South 
will remember how the ending of that book 
is suddenly huddled up, so as to he altoge¬ 
ther out of scale with the earlier portion, and 
to miss the necessary development of an 
essential part of the plot. The answer 
given to critics was that the artistic fault 
was made inevitable by the conditions of 
periodical issue, according to which the tale 
had to be ended in a fixed number of pages 
and by a given time, without much reference 
to loftier considerations. And it looks as 
though a similar fate had overtaken The 
Curate in Charge, also issued in a serial 
manner as part of a magazine. The story 
is very well imagined, and has, save in one 
particular, a reasonable basis of probable 
fact, bnt it is suddenly shut up like a tele¬ 
scope ju3t as ono is about to survey the more 
distant view. 

It is not, as the title might lead a reader to 
snppose, one of the series of Chronicles of 
Carlingford, though it belongs to the same 
phase of the author's manner, and its motive 
is the domestic revolution brought about by 
the death of the absentee rector of a college 
living, whose curate in sole charge has been 
tho only resident parson for twenty years, 
and is suddenly sent adrift, through nobody’s 
fault, in his old age, with his four children by 
two marriages, on the appointment of a new 
rector by the Oxonian trustees of the bene¬ 
fice. 

Air. St. JohD, tho central figure of tho 
book, is very well drawn. He belongs to 
exactly the same type as Mr. Trollope’s 
Septimus Harding, the amiable warden of 
Barchester Hospital, but has,, even less 
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strength of will or power of doing better 
for himself and his family. He is, however, 
not a replica from that portrait, -but an 
original study of considerable merit. The 
two daughters, Cecil and Mabel, are also 
both well drawn—the one as gifted with 
practical organising faculty, and therewith 
a keen and generous, if not always perfectly 
reasonable, wrath against injustice; the 
other as an artist, living in a world of her 
own creation. The intruder whose fate it 
is to break up this family homestead, Mr. 
Mildmay, the cultured and dilettante young 
Fellow of Mr. St. John’s College, is less 
successfully sketched in, and is somewhat 
conventional; besides which, Mrs. Oliphant 
has already, in the Chronicles of Carlin (/ford, 
drawn the contrast between the University 
don, entirely unfamiliar with parochial work, 
and the less erudite but more practical and 
efficient parish priest. The solution of the 
difficulty, which was marriage between the 
now rector and one of the daughters of the 
temporary occupant of the benefice, is so ob¬ 
vious that Mrs. Oliphant thinks it necessary 
to explain that she is not going to follow such 
a beaten path ; but her heart seems to have 
failed her at last, so that after making the 
pain of removal fatal to the aged curate, and 
obliging his elder daughter to become parish 
schoolmistress in order to support her little 
half-brothers, she makes the last scene in the 
book plainly lead up to the only termination 
she had so forcibly deprecated, but without 
bringing matters to a final settlement, or 
disposing of any of her company save the 
two principal survivors. The corollary to 
be drawn from this is that the story is not 
really ended, and that a new instalment 
awaits us. 

The point where the story fails in 
realism is that a clever girl like Cecil St. 
John, in the heroine’s situation in actual life, 
would never have been under any sort of 
mistake as to her father’s tenure of his pre¬ 
carious position as a mere deputy in a 
college living always held by Fellows ; and 
thus would neither have joined in her aunt’s 
wild scheme of a petition to the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor, nor regarded the new incumbent as 
doing her father a cruel personal wrong. 
But Mrs. Oliphant, as a Scottish Presbyte¬ 
rian, can hardly be expected to understand 
the minuter details of such a very complex 
organism as the Church of England, unlike 
in almost every particular to the system 
with which she is most familiar. 

It might be supposed that Ersilia is a 
title which no two people would have hit on 
independently for a book, but it seems that 
the copyright in it has been claimed for 
another novel published some years ago, a 
difficulty which could be met at once 
by spelling the name correctly, Hersilia, 
instead of adopting the Italian elision of the 
initial aspirate. But the story has nothing 
to do with that one matron who was carried 
off among the virgins in the Rape of the 
Sabines, and who consoled herself for the 
loss of her lawful husband by taking up with 
either Hostus Hostilius or with Romulus 
himself. On the contrary, Ersilia, Princess 
Zaraikine, a lady of Anglo-French parentage, 
and the deserted wife of a Russian Prince, 
does not go off and get married to some one 
else, though she very nearly does so under 


the belief that her husband is dead. The 
aim of the book is rather delineation of 
character than evolution of plot, and thus, 
though all the incidents are severally well 
conceived and clearly told, they are rather 
too far from one another to give the impres¬ 
sion of dramatic continuity; and though 
this is truer in fact to real life, in which 
notable events are rarely successive, yet the 
literary result is that of occasional languor 
and dragging. The portrait of Ersilia 
herself has been drawn with much care and 
sympathy, and is in many respects of high 
conception, but it has the defect of over¬ 
maturity, even allowing for natural preco¬ 
ciousness and exceptional causes of develop¬ 
ment. There is too much balance and fore¬ 
sight, too much justice and maternity, so to 
speak, to fit even a very noble young 
woman of three and twenty. Her aunt, 
Mademoiselle de Brisac, though more lightly 
sketched in, is truer to reality, as is also the 
still less finished outline of Charlotte Grey. 
The author has a strong feeling for scenery, 
and has given some very good Pyrenean 
landscapes, but perhaps the clearest impres¬ 
sion made upon the reader will be the 
thought of the extremely different treatment 
of the central situation which we should 
have had from a French novelist, who 
would doubtless have shown far greater 
adroitness in grouping the chief events and 
making them move more swiftly and easily. 

The literary executors of the late Lord 
Lytton have not been well advised in pub¬ 
lishing his fragmentary Pausanias. The 
whole interest of such a subject must needs 
lie either in the ingenious construction of 
the plot or in the development of the cha¬ 
racter of the central figure ; but the work 
is far too incomplete to allow of more than 
a guess at the probable shape of the former 
in the author’s mind, and the impression 
produced by the sketch of Pausanias, so far 
as it does go, is not favourable to Lord 
Lytton’s insight. His son does indeed claim 
attention for his father’s opinion on the 
subject, as that of a man long versed in 
political affairs, and thus able to form a riper 
judgment on the merits of a considerable 
statesman than a historian like Grote could 
do, who merely accepted the Athenian view 
of the Spartan regent. That is a graceful 
tribute of filial affection, but it really has 
no basis of fact to rest upon. Lord Lytton 
did indeed hold high office by favour of Lord 
Derby and Mr. Disraeli; but he exercised 
no more personal influence on contemporary 
politics by his opinions or his acts than he 
did on contemporary metaphysical thought 
by the matter which he offered as his contri¬ 
bution to philosophical speculation. And 
with the fullest recognition of the singular 
versatility of his mind, the variety and dis¬ 
cursiveness of his culture, and yet more, the 
patient diligence with which he pursued his 
calling of author, the critical judgment of 
his own countrymen, less favourable than 
that of France and Germany, holds him to 
fall short of genius, and to fail just in that 
one respect of intuitive power of reading 
characters which the present Lord Lytton 
claims for him. In truth, the one remark¬ 
able fault in all his literary creations, plays, 
novels, essays, verses, full as they are of bril¬ 
liant qualities, is that it is all but impossible to 
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attach a definite personality to any of his cha- 
racters. They are, one and all, merely pegs 
on which some abstract speculation or some 
social incident, put with more or less skill, 
is hung. Perhaps the nearest approach lie 
has ever mado to creative power is in the 
Waife of What ivill he Do with It f and that is 
very little to show out of such a long gallery 
of portraits. The complctest answer to the 
assertion that because lie had himself beta 
in office he could therefore delineate a states¬ 
man, lies in the woodenness of such a lay 
figure as the Audley Egerton of My Novel 
brilliant as the story is in its merely dramatic 
and social aspect. And certainly his Pa h- 
sanias will do nothing to redress the balance. 
As a tour de force, the Last Days of Pompeii , 
the only other novel of his with which it is 
possible to compare the present fragment, 
though there are five centuries between 
them, is singularly effective; but its merit 
lies chiefly in its clever presentment of 
Roman customs, while in all matters of 
keen poetic insight it is left leagues behind 
by Hypatia. The difficulty in writing of 
ancient Greece at the time of the great 
Persian War is that we know extremely 
little about its social aspect. The scanty 
hints we can borrow from Herodotus and 
the tragedians help us very slightly, and to 
pieco them out with Athenaeus is mnch as 
if one were to use the Greville Meiwurs 
to throw light on the court-life of Philip the 
Fair. Correctness of local colour is well 
nigh unattainable. A vague conventional¬ 
ism, made inevitable by the way Great 
classical literature is studied among us, even 
by very ripe scholars, is all we can look for, 
and the bones of Pausanias are as dry as 
those of Becker’s Charicles, and a great deal 
drier than those of Mr. E. S. Leatham's bril¬ 
liant failure, Charmione. The language put 
into the mouths of the various characters 
has no verisimilitude about it whatever, is 
usually stilted, and sometimes reaches even to 
bombast, while the one merit of the book is 
that a few of the situations are worded in a 
tolerably dramatic and effective fashion, a 
mark of practice rather than of higher 
qualities. And considering the much better 
place that any dispassionate judgment would 
assign to these posthumous volumes' three 
predecessors, The Coming Pace, Kendo i 
Clullingley, and The Parisians, it might have 
been thought enough to allow Lord Lytton 6 
reputation for the last portion of his fertile 
career to rest upon them, instead of lowering 
the average by issuing this unripe windfall. 
What one would like to read on the sub¬ 
ject would be a chorus by Mr. Swinburne 
at that point of the closing tragedy where 
the mother of Pausanias places the first 
stone of the wall which immured her guilty 
son in the Temple of Athena, till, exhausted 
by famine, they took him out to die. 

’Twixt Hammer ami Anvil is in , some 
respects an advance on. Mr. Benedict s im- _ 
mediately preceding novel, St. Simon’s Luce. 
There is more story in it, a greater play ® r ' 
contrast of characters ; and it is also 
dotted with American provincialisms of lan¬ 
guage, albeit they do occur now and then. 
These French tales of Mr. Benedict s ve 
adequately supplement, from theman spou* 
of view, those of Miss Julia Kavanafp 1 ’ 
which have the same peculiarity of - ° 
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the scene in Franco, bnt surveying it with 
Entrlish. eyes, sometimes those of personages 
in the story. And he has got some very 
clever sketches in this last publication. As 
usual, he has dwelt chiefly on the women, 
and Effie do Marsan, the unscrupulous mar¬ 
ried flirt, wedded to a morbidly exoitable 
artist, is the figure on which he lias em¬ 
ployed his chief powers. Next to her in 
vividness of conception comes Mademoiselle 
de Hauteville, an old Legitimist dragon, 
with a tender- spot hidden under her haughty 
btnsqneness, The actual hero and heroine 
of the book, a poor French Marquis and a 
rieb yonng American widow whose business 
manager lie is, are more conventionally 
drawn, though each 1ms a certain measure 
of individuality. The most skilful thing in 
the book is the description of the petty social 
rivalries and squabbles of a Norman country 
neighbourhood; the least so is the rapid 
crumpling up of the end of t he story, which 
is out of scale with the earlier portion, and 
not developed gradual];- enough. Nor oan 
the expedient adopted for its evolution be 
regarded as adequate, though Mr. Benedict 
has displayed a good deal of ingenuity in 
trying to carry his readers away on a false 
scent. The Provencal temper of Graeicuse 
Irakis, the character who supplies the en¬ 
tanglement and extrication, is depicted with 
a good deal of dramatic power, but it may 
fairly be questioned whether the motive is 
sufficient, not for her concealments and 
stratagems, but for the terror and rage with 
which she is credited at intervals. A stronger 
hidden reason would make it probable enough; 
as it is, it seems overstrained. But there is no 
doubt at all as to the vigour of the drawing. 
There is one unquestionable exception to the 
general success of Mr. Benedict’s portrait¬ 
painting, which is the half-witted old lady, 
Mrs. Somers, usually described as the 
“robin,” from her hopping and twittering 
ways. The failure is not from any lack of 
observation or detail, bnt from the effort to 
get broad farce out of mental infirmity, 
which is a declension in art from the way 
of dealing with the “Tortoise ” in St. Simon's 
Mw, where a touch of pathos, and a glimpse 
at the causes which had wrecked the brain, 
veil and soften the absurdity of the clia- 
raeter. 

Mr. Albany de Fonblanque’s story is a 
romantic novel of the good, old kind, the 
kst half of which is a mystery of Janies I.’s 
days, and the latter its elucidation in 
1874-5. There is no attempt at any other 
»rt of interest than the melodramatic one 
of vivid incident, bnt that has been employed 
with some capability, so that the book, 
though with almost as many faults as pages, 
ls quite readable, especially by- young people. 
The proofs have been corrected so very 
,ai Perfectly that the three volumes swarm 
Wlt h typographical errors; which account 
*or some curious vocables which occur, hut 
the persistency of mistake whenever a scrap 
oi Italian is introduced must be laid to the 
author’s charge. He clearly thinks that 
‘Vincenti ” is the Lombard form of the name 
"incent, and that “ Le Conti Tasti ” is the 
Wa }' an Italian nobleman would word his 
Jisiting-card; and that being so, it would 
have been better to keep on more familiar 
ground than Mantua and Venice. A part 


of the machinery of the romance is akin to 
that of Mr. Blaekmore’s Alice Lorraine, but 
not quite so skilfully liandled. 

Richard F. Little dai.e. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. William Black’s new story, Ladg Silrer- 
dale's Swettheart, forming, with other tales, one 
volume of the usual library form, will be pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. early iu 
March. 

Mr. F. T. Palgrave writes to us that it is not 
an edition of Herrick's poems, but only a selection, 
which he bus proposed. Mr. (trosart. it may- be 
added, lias in the press a critical edition, with 
full notes and biography so far as ascertainable, 
for Messrs. Chatto anu Windus's series of Early 
English Poets. 

Mb. W. Turner, professor of anatomy in the 
University- of Edinburgh, has in the press, to be 
published shortly bv Messrs. .V. and 0. Blade, a 
first series of I .ectures on the- Comparative Ana* 
tomy- of the Placenta. 

A sew work of fiction by Mrs. Whitney, 
author of The (iagmwthgs, will be published by- 
Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. about the loth 
instant. The title is Sights and Insights. 

Tiif, March number of tlie Berne Philosophique 
contains a remarkable study on Berkeley by- John 
Stuart Mill, never before published : an article by 
M. Yacherot on the Critical School; one by 51. 
Ilibot on the duration of psychical processes; and a 
note by- M. Taine on the formation of the ego. 

Ttie valuable collection of .prints and MSS. of 
the late M. Ambroise Eirmin-Didot will be sold 
shortly. Among the MSS. of particular interest 
for English students may be mentioned several 
MSS. of romances of the Bound Table cycle, and 
a Book of Hours which belonged to Catherine of 
France, daughter of Charles VI. aud wife of our 
Henry- V., bearing the princess’s signature and 
ornamented with marvellous miniatures. It is 
especially noticeable that the text is in French 
and not in Latin. 51. Didot bought it in Belgium 
for 40,000 i'raucs. The whole collection is esti¬ 
mated on good authority to be worth 2,000,000 
franca. 

51. E. Boctaric has j ust been elected member 
of the Academy of Inscriptions. His works on 
the Military Institutions of France before the 
institution of standing armies, on the Institutions 
of Philip the Fair, and on Alphonse de Poitiers, 
are highly esteemod by historians. 

5Ve have received from the Science and Art 
Department A Catalogue, of the Printed Books and 
Manuscripts bequeathed bg the Itcverend Alexander 
It gee, which contains information about old 
books, plays, songs, Arc., of the greatest value 
even to those who are not in a position to refer to 
the works themselves now stored at South Ken¬ 
sington. This publication possesses a double in¬ 
terest for us just now, being prefaced by a 
biographical sketch of Mr. Dyce from the pen of 
one most competent to write it, the late Mr. John 
Forster. At the same time we received tlie Cata¬ 
logue of Paintings, 51iniatures, ,tc., in the Dyce 
Collection, with suitable prefatory remarks by 
Mr. S. Kedgrave, Mr. G. W. Ileid, aud 5Ir. C. d. 
Black. 

Another useful bibliographical work of re¬ 
ference just received by us is the Catalogue of the 
Fifteenth Century 1'rinted Boohs in the Library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, by Mr. Hubert Sinker, 
librarian. It is published by Messrs. Deigbton, 
Bell, and Co. 

We have received a letter from Prof. W. D. 
Whitney, of Yale College, Newhaven, which, with 
every respect for his position as an eminent philo¬ 
logist, we feel ourselves obliged to decline to pub¬ 
lish. Our reason is that the letter is simply 


calculated to stir up further bad blood, without 
contributing a single point towards the final settle¬ 
ment (if sueh be desired) of tlie controversy at 
present outstanding between the writer and Prof. 
Max .Midler. We understand Prof. Max Miiller 
to have offered or accepted the submission of some 
points at issue between him and Prof. Whitney 
to the judgment of one or more dispassionate per¬ 
sons. It matters not. as it appears to us, whether 
these gentlemen, provided that they were willing 
aud competent to act, be the “friends” of one 
parly- or of tlie other, or of neither. Prof. 
Whitney's letter, so far as it is not occupied with 
angry recrimination, harps exclusively upon the 
question whose friends the judges are to be. His 
better course would be to submit, either privately 
to liis English critic or through the medium of 
our columns, a list of persons whose judgment he 
would consider fiual; and it will then bo lor Prof. 
5Iax .Muller to accept the challenge, or to challenge 
the names submitted. 

From a letter addressed by Professor A. Weber 
of Berlin to Professor Angelo De Gubernatis at 
Florence, and published in the Nazione, Feb¬ 
ruary 25, we learn that the Italian Government 
has conferred the Order of a Knight Commander 
of the Crown of Italy on Professors Boebtlingk 
aud Both, tlie co-editorB of the new Sanslirit 
Dictionary, published at St. Petersburg. Pro¬ 
fessor Weber writes: “ Italy has thus taken the 
lead of all the other Governments in recognising 
the importance of the two grand scientific under¬ 
takings which have been completed together in the 
field of Indian studies, the edition of the Big--Veda 
by Max Miiller, and the St, Petersburg Dictionary.” 
Professor Weber has received a similar distinction 
from the Italian Government. 

Tiie Marquess of Bute has published a lecture 
delivered at Paisley, on “ The Earlv Days of 
Sir William Wallace ” (Gardner). There is not 
much know-n about the hero himself, and the 
Marquess resolutely- turns away from Blind 
Harry's long stories. In tlie place of legend there¬ 
fore, he gives us an interesting sketch of the sort 
of house in which such a man would have been 
likelv to live, and the books he would have been 
likely to read, so as to set before us the habits 
of life, and the mental culture which would fall to 
the lot of a man in his station. 

In an address delivered on the occasion of the 
distribution of prizes at Liverpool College, De- 
oember 23, aud just published. Prof. James .Stuart, 
of Cambridge, made some very sensible remarks on 
the relative importance of scientiiie and literary 
education:— 

“ At present, we are suffering from a reaction 
against the vagueness of literary and artistic educa¬ 
tion. We are suffering, and about, I expoet, to suffer 
still more than we yet do, from the unduo fiolief that 
the elements of merely scientific oclueatiou are a suf¬ 
ficient training for the mass of mankind. It believes 
us, then, to look at one or two of the points in which 
tlio first rudiments of science, such as alono cau be 
accessible lo all but the few, mislead men, unless 
tempered by other studies. In the first place, as the 
tendency of purely artistic and literary is to substi¬ 
tute vagueness for comprehensiveness, so that of 
scientific education, in its first stage, is to substitute 
a limited view for a clear view. Seeing clearly what 
we do see, observing the great excellence of a clear 
conception, we are led to reject all those conceptions 
which are not clear, and, to put it iu its broadest form, 
to deny what we do not understand. A clear view is, 
iu fact, mistaken for a correct one. Hence there arises 
amongst those whose mental food has only been con¬ 
veyed by science a great amountof dogmatism. Now 
there can be nothing more evil, politically and s icially, 
than a dogmatism which takes as its basis the limited 
range of experience of each individual. A mass of 
such dogmatic units, so to speak, forms a no more 
satisfactory nation, than one subject to the vague 
dogmas of unreasoning belief. This scientific dogma¬ 
tism usually takes the form of materialism, &c.” 

We do not quite follow 5Ir. Stuart in his assor¬ 
ts on that the elementary truths of science are 
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“ the limited experience of each individual But 
the dangers of the scientific reaction against 
letters are well and opportunely insisted upon. 

A new German Liberal weekly paper, entitled 
Dag Vaterlaiul, is to make its appearance in 
London on the 25th inst. 

Miss Rose Lawrie has agreed to join Mr. 
Fumivall in editing the doubtful play of jEdtcard 
III, for the New Shakspere Society. 

Among the last Hunterian Club-books just 
issued for 1873-4, the .most interesting is ’Tig 
Metric when Oossips meete, by Samuel Rowlands, 
(1602), a racy poem of Wife, Widow, and Maid, 
“London Gentlewomen borne,” drinking at the 
Vintner's, and having an occasional word with 
him and the Fiddler, “ another pint ” being the 
burden of the chat. Lodge’s Cat.haros, Diogenes 
in his Singularitie (1591), is less amusing, though 
it goes through all the sins of the time, and notes 
“ our picked youngsters hauing their peakes 
starched . . . their coates perfumed, their gar¬ 
ments ragged . . . and our pretie mistresses that 
set no foote on the ground, but as if they tread on 
mosse.” Part II. of the Bannatvne MS. is filled 
with Godly Ballads and the famous “ Christs Kirk 
of the Grene.” Lodge’s Wounds of Ciuill War 
(1594) is his “ Tragedies of Marius and Scilla; ” 
S. Rowlands’s “ Betraying of Christ: Judas in 
Despaire ” (1598) is “ Poems vpon the Passion; ” 
and Mr. Thomas Russell's handsome volume of 
“ The Poeticall Works of Patrick Hannay, A.M. ” 
(1622),' with Dr. David Laing's careful Preface, 
being a gift-book, we will only say that its 
“ Directions for a Maide to choose her Mate,” and 
its “ Elegies on the Death of our late Soueraigne 
Queen Anne, with Epitaphs,” will interest some 
readers. The Club has still vacancies for a few 
more members. 

A critically revised edition of the text of Job, 
in accordance with newly discovered MSS., has 
been brought out by Prof. Delitzsch of Leipzig. 
Many corrections of accents and vowels are now 
for the first time made. A facsimile of the first 
eleven verses of Job xxxvi. is given from one of 
the Firkowitz MSS., with the Babylonian punc¬ 
tuation. Students who cannot afford the expen¬ 
sive editions of Hosea and Job, with the same 
punctuation, published by Dr. Struck, will do 
well at once to possess themselves of this useful 
and beautifully printed little book. 

The Nuova Antologia for February contains an 
article on the “ Life of Sappho,” by Signor Com- 
paretti, the learned author of Virgilio nel Medio 
Evo. As in his previous work he traced the 
growth of the mythical conception of Virgil pre¬ 
valent in the middle ages, so here he applies the 
tests of historical criticism to the story of Sap- 

S ho's relations to Phaon and the account of her 
eath. On both these points he traces the growth 
of a myth suggested by passages in her poems de¬ 
veloped in a later age, and having no inundation 
in fact. The same magazine contains also the 
first of a series of articles by Signor Borgognoni, 
on Lorenzo di Pier Francesco de’ Medici, better 
known as Lorenzino. 

M. Gaiboz, the editor of the Revue Critique, 
began, Borne time ago, a course of twelve lec¬ 
tures in Paris, in connexion with the Ecole des 
Sciences Politiques, on Celtic subjects, among 
which we notice the following:—Celtic and Druidic 
monuments, the Gaulish race and language, 
Gaulish civilisation and mythology, Wales and its 
mediaeval literature, Irish mediaeval literature, the 
Ossianic question, and the Celts of the nineteenth 
century. The readers of the Revue Celtiquc in 
this country do not require to be told that M. 
Gaidoz is no moan critic of history andglottology, 
and we sincerely hope that he will see his way to 
give his lectures a permanent form. 

Mr. IIenri Cordier writes to us from Shanghai, 
under date of January 14:— 

“ My attention has boen called to a paragraph in 
the number of October 16 of your valuable paper, in 


which you were good enough to announce that I was 
engaged upon a bibliographical work. This work 
will include not only the books, papers, articles, &e., 
printed in China, but also those relating to the 
middle kingdom that have been published elsewhere. 
Though I have been accumulating the materials of 
this catalogue during the past five years, I am far 
from having finished my labour. My work will, of 
course, comprise not only philological dissertations, 
grammars, historical narratives, &c„ but also accounts 
of travels. Any information, therefore, that may 
relate to these various subjects will bo thankfully 
received by mo.” 

About a year ago Mr. Benjamin Douglass gave 
an endowment for the study of Christian Greek 
and Latin writers in Lafayette College, Pennsyl¬ 
vania. Ilia object is to replace the works of 
“ heathen writers now in use in English and 
American colleges for the study of Greek and 
Latin, by the best writings of the early Christians.” 
A series of annotated works to meet this want is 
being published by the Harpers of New York, and 
edited by F. A. March, of Lafayette College. 
The fourth volume of the series is just out, being 
a volume of Athenagoras, carefully prepared with 
critical text, notes, &c. The plan does not seem 
to meet with much favour. 

The Overland Monthly, published in San Fran¬ 
cisco, has ceased to appear. It was started in 
1808, under the editorial management of Bret 
Harte. It has always been a bright, high-toned 
periodical, but was a trifle too literary for the 
Pacific Coast. 

The work on libraries to be issued by the 
Bureau of Education of the United States will 
include between 4,000 and 6,000 libraries. In 
each case the specialties of the library, if it have 
any, will be pointed'out. A chapter on library 
buildings will give plans of model libraries, ana 
other divisions of library economy will be treated 
of by the foremost librarians of the country. The 
editors, Messrs. Warren and Clark, have been 
hard at work upon it for over a year. 

The death is announced at Dresden of the 
voluminous writer, Gustav Nieritz, whose Tales 
for the Young fill more than one hundred 
volumes, and whose Vollcskalender numbers 
twenty-six annual parts. This most success¬ 
ful of all German writers for children made his 
debut as an author as early as 1829, and since 
that period till 1872, when he resigned the 
directorship of a district-school which he had 
long held, and accepted a retiring pension, nomi¬ 
nally of “ extraordinary ” amount, but really not 
equal to 35/. annually, he continued to pour 
forth an incessant stream of child-literature of a 
very varied and attractive kind. 

The following Parliamentary Papers have lately 
been published:—Reports from H.M. Consuls 
on Manufactures, Commerce, &c., Part VI. (price 
3s.); Return of the Provisions made by each 
School Board in England and Wales respecting 
Religious Teaching and Religious Observances 
(price 6</.); Returns of Local Taxation in Ireland 
for 1874 (price 5 d.); Twenty-fourth Report on 
District, Criminal, and Private Lunatic Asylums 
in Ireland (price Is. 2d .); Return of Owners of 
Land, 1873, 2 vols. (price 1/. Is.); Correspondence 
respecting Purchase of Suez Canal Shares (price 
6j(Z.) ; Eighteenth Report of the Inland Revenue 
Commissioners (price 0 d.) ; Minutes of Proceed¬ 
ings at Court Martial ou the loss of H.M.S. Van¬ 
guard, with Plates, &c. (price 12s.) ; Fourteenth 
Report of the Royal Commissioners of the Pa¬ 
triotic Fund (price Id.) ; Report on Recent 
Legislation concerning Merchant Ships and Sea¬ 
men (price 3 jrf.) ; Return of all Vessels ordered 
to be surveyed by the Board of Trade (price 1 \d.) ; 
Index to Report of Select Committee on Public 
Worship Facilities Bill (price 10</.); Corre¬ 
spondence respecting Suez Canal (price Is. ](>/.) ; 
Report upon Guano Deposits by Commander 
Cookson (price Id.); Further Papers respecting 
the Laws, &c. of Monastic and Conventual In¬ 
stitutions in Foreign Countries (price 2Jd.). 


We have received The Ree Preserver, trans¬ 
lated from the French of J. de Gelieu, bv Miss 
Stirling Graham, second edition (Edinburgh: 
Edmonston and Douglas) ; Denominationalists and 
Secularists, by Frederick Calvert (Ridgwav); 
Rum Rhymes, by W. A. Chandler, second edition 
(Bosworth) ; All the World Over, ed. Edwin 
Hodder, Vol. H. (Cook); From Vineyard to 
Decanter, third edition (Stanford) ; Die Thyu- 
kalischen Symptome der Pleuritic Exsudatim, von 
Adolph Ferber (Marburg: Elwert) ; The Fugitice 
Slave Circular, Sfc., by H. G. Tuke (Stanford); 
Mein Tagebuch im Prozess Sonsogtw, von W. Wvl 
(Zurich : Verlags-Magazin); Die Naturanschauuny 
und Naturphilosophie der Araber im X. Jahr- 
hundert, von Dr. F. Dieterici, zweite Ausptbe 
(Leipzig: Hinrichs) ; The Diseases of Modem Lift, 
by B. W. Richardson (Macmillan) ; On Overwork 
and Premature Mental Decay, by C. H. F. Routh 
(Bailliere, Tindall, and Cox) ; Rambles in Some, 
by S. Russell Forbes, second edition (Gaze): 
Debrett's Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and 
Titles of Courtesy, 1870 (Dean and Son); Tkt 
Statesman’s Year-Book for 1876, by Frederick 
Martin (Macmillan) ; The Theatre of the Greek*. 
by J. W. Donaldson, eighth edition (George Bell 
and Sons) ; Les Etuts de Bretayne et VAdministra¬ 
tion de cette Province jusqu’en 1789, par le Comte 
de Carne, deuxieme edition (Paris: Didier). 


MOTES OR TRAVEL. 

The strong feeling which prevails on the import¬ 
ance of sending a vessel to communicate with 
the ships of the Arctic Expedition during the 
open season of this year is beginning to take 
definite shape: Plymouth and Devonport, and 
Falmouth have each sent very numerously signed 
memorials to Parliament and the Admiralty on the 
subject. 

Letters have been received by the Geographical 
Society from Mr. Octavius Stone in New Guinea, 
who it may be remembered was one of the ex¬ 
plorers of the Mai-Kassa or Baxter River, an 
account of which was read before the Society in 
December. Mr. Stone has now been prosecuting 
bis explorations with three English assistants from 
Port Moresby in the east of the Papuan Gulf. 
Starting from the village of Anapata there, 
he first examined the river Laroki, and then 
made a journey inland towards the base of 
Mount Owen Stanley (called by the native: 
Birika), of which he gives interesting details. 
Contrary to what one might expect in an equa¬ 
torial island, the low country of the coast is, it 
appears, a remarkably bare, almost barren, grass¬ 
land, bananas and cocoa-nuts being very difficult 
to obtain ; and it is only when the interior moun¬ 
tains begin to rise to intercept the rainfall, that 
tropical forest vegetation begins to clothe the 
heights luxuriantly. The base of the mountain 
region seemed to the traveller admirably suited 
for the cultivation of sugar, indigo, and all tropical 
produce. Mr. Stone found the natives of the in¬ 
terior very friendly, and had ’ no difficulty what¬ 
ever with them. 

The part of the Geographical Society's Proceed¬ 
ings which has just been issued is rich in African 
work; it contains Cameron's latest accounts ot 
himself, and a reduction of his manuscript map ot 
the country between Ujiji and Lovald,besides a 
reprint of Mr. Stanley’s letters from the l ictona 
Lake, and his map of the Nyanza, adapted to the 
observations and topography of Speke and Grant s 
journey. 

The latest part of the Russische Revue that. hM 
reached us is chiefly given to a paper by t 
Struve, read before the Academy of Sciences 
the occasion of the 200th anniversary of the “ r 
of Peter the Great; describing the state of 
graphy in Russia previous to his reign, when * 
Ladoga and the Volga were thought to he 
water, and the immense development ot - 
branch of knowledge since the Empire awake 
to a sense of its importance under his rule. 
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Thb Revue Maritime et Coloniale for February 
has the second part of an exhaustive historico- 
'•eographical description of the coasts of the Eng¬ 
lish Cnannel and the North Sea, investigating 
particularly the accounts of submergence or eleva¬ 
tion of portions of the shores and the invasions of 
the sea, from extensive data. Facsimiles of old 
maps of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
illustrate the changes which have been in progress 
in the region of Heligoland and the Frisian 
Islands, as well as on the Kentish coast. 

At the general meeting of the Russian Geo¬ 
graphical Society on the 17th instant, P. P. 
Semenoff in the Chair, the secretary, Mr. J. J. 
Wilson, read the usual repcgt on the affairs of the 
Society. Among other announcements he stated 
that in the course of the past mouth the council 
had passed a resolution, deciding to equip a scien¬ 
tific expedition under Potanin to explore that part 
of Mongolia bordering on the governments of 
Tomsk and Yeniseisk. A great part of the evening 
was taken up by the reading of M. Kuhn's report 
on the Khanat of Kokand, which he had an 
opprtunitv of studying during the recent cam¬ 
paign, having been attached to headquarters. 
According to M. Kuhn, the Khanat of Kokand 
forms a depression, shut in on three sides by 
mountains and only open on the west. Thanks to 
its situation, Kokand enjoys an excellent climate, 
plenty of water, and luxuriant vegetation. The 
.-oil is extremely fertile, and abounds in natural 
resources. The whole of Kokand is one continuous 
garden, intersected by mountain streams and 
dykes; only here and there small uncultivated 
plains may be seen. The nomads are mostly to the 
north of the Syrdaria, along the foot of the moun¬ 
tains, while the settled tribes inhabit the outer 
slopes of the mountains, the valleys, and the banks 
of artificial watercourses to the south of this river. 
The population is chiefly composed of remnants of 
Turkt tribes who have immigrated from Turkestan, 
Samarkand, and Bokhara. It is extremely difficult 
to form an accurate estimate of the numbers of the 
population, owing to the large nomad element. At 
the present time grain, cotton, and silk are chiefly 
cultivated in Kokand, the two last-named articles 
chiefly for Russian consumption. Salt is also 
prepared, and naphtha springs are opened. The 
manufacturing industry barely suffices for the 
wants of the local population. The foreign trade 
is carried on with Russia via Tashkend, also with 
Bokhara and Kashgar. Caravans are only de¬ 
spatched between May 27 and September 27. At 
die conclusion of the meeting the President, in 
the name of the Society, welcomed Lieut.-Colonel 
Sosnolftky, the Asian traveller, on his return. 

Prop. J. J. Egi.i has just published a cheap 
little handbook which intending tourists to Swit¬ 
zerland during this year will do well to purchase 
—Taschenhuch Schweizeriecher Geographie, Sta- 
tistik, Volkgmirthschaft und Culturgeschichte. The 
same practical geographical teacher has also issued 
quite a novel appeal to those countless natives of 
Switzerland who are engaged in business in 
foreign lands. He suggests that each of them 
may do an easy sendee to geographical culture in 
the fatherland if he will be at the pains to draw 
up about two sheets of notes upon whatever is 
post characteristic or is of special geographical 
interest in his own present neighbourhood ; or 
send photographs of landscapes, river-views, 
•ake views, harbours, famous buildings, or remark¬ 
able or exceptional specimens of vegetable, animal, 
ot human life. Dr. Egli asks all who may please 
fo send such notes or pictures to make them over 
“ the geographical collection of the Zurich 
Kantonschule, or to any other Swiss institution 
■hey may prefer in which geography is made an 
earnest study. An inestimable treasury of refer¬ 
ence may thus j n time be collected at no great 
burden 01 cost to the individual collector. The 
proposal receives the warm commendation of the 
forttchriu and of other widely-read Swiss news¬ 
papers. 


Dr. Gussfkldt has announced his intention of 
undertaking an expedition into Northern Africa, 
and will, it is understood, he joined by Dr. G. 
Schweinfurth. Contemporaneously with these 
distinguished explorers, Dr. P. Ascherson, Pro¬ 
fessor of Botany at the University of Berlin, and 
a member of the Rohlfs expedition of 1874, will 
carry on a course of independent scientific in¬ 
vestigations in the northern regions of the African 
continent. 


THE TEXT OP LORD SALISBURY’S UNIVERSITY BILL. 

A Bill intituled an Act for making further Pro¬ 
vision respecting the Government of the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford and of the Colleges therein. 

Be it enacted by the Queen’s most Excellent 
Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, 
in this present Parliament assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, as follows:— 

1. This Act may be cited as the University of 
Oxford Act, 187(3. 

2. In this Act— 

“ The University ” means the University of 
Oxford: 

“ College ” means a College in the University, 
and includes the Cathedral or House of Christ 
Church in Oxford : 

“ University or College emolument” includes a 
headship, lectureship, readership, praelectorship, 
fellowship, senior studentship, scholarship, junior 
studentship, exhibition, demyship, postmastership, 
taberdarship, Bible clerkship, servitorship, or 
other place having attached thereto an income 
payable out of the revenues of the University, or 
of a College, or to he held and enjoyed by a member 
of a College as such, and a bursary attached to 
any College in Scotland: 

“ School ” means a school or other place of 
education beyond the precincts of the University, 
and includes a College in Scotland : 

“ Instrument of foundation ” includes statute, 
charter, deed of composition, or other instrument 
of foundation or endowment: 

“ The Charity Commissioners ” means the 
Charity Commissioners for England and Wales: 

“ The Secretary of State ” means one of Her , 
Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State. 

8. There shall he a body of Commissioners 
styled the University of Oxford Commissioners 
(in this Act referred to as the Commissioners). 

4. The following persons are hereby nominated 
Commissioners:— 

6. If any person nominated a Commissioner by 
this Act dies, resigns, or becomes incapable of 
acting as a Commissioner, it shall be lawful for 
Her Majesty the Queen to appoint a person to fill 
his place, and so from time to time as regards 
every person appointed under this section.. 

6. The powers of the Commissioners shall con¬ 
tinue until the end of the year one thousand eight 
hundred and eightv-three, and no longer. 

7. The powers of the Commissioners may be 
exercised at any meeting at which three eg more 
Commissioners are present. 

At each meeting tho Commissioners present 
shall choose a chairman. 

In case of an equality of votes on a question at 
a meeting, the chairman shall have a second or 
casting vote in respect of that question. 

8. The Commissioners shall have a common 
seal, and the same shall be judicially noticed. 

0. Any act of the Commissioners shall not be 
invalid by reason only of any vacancy in their 
body; but if at any time, and as long as, the 
number of persons acting as Commissioners is less 
than four, the Commissioners shall discontinue 
the exercise of their powers. 

10. Until the end of the year 1877, the Uni¬ 
versity and a College shall have the like powers 
in all respects of making statutes for the Univer¬ 
sity or the College as are, from and after the end 
of that year, conferred on the Commissioners by 
this Act; but every statute so made shall be laid 


before the Commissioners, and the same, if ap¬ 
proved by the Commissioners by writing under 
their seal, but not otherwise, shall be. deemed to 
be a statute of the Commissioners, and shall be 
proceeded on and have effect accordingly. 

11. From and after the end of the year one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-seven the 
Commissioners mav by virtue of this Act, and 
subject and according to the provisions thereof, 
from time to time make statutes for the Univer¬ 
sity and for any College. 

12. The Commissioners shall not make a statute 
affecting a University or College emolument un¬ 
less the endowment thereof has taken effect for 
more than one hundred years before the passing 
of this Act. 

13. The Commissioners, in making a statute 
affecting a University or College emolument, shall 
have regard to the main design of the founder, 
except where the same has ceased to be observed 
before the passing of this Act, or where the trusts 
of the emolument have been altered in substance 
by or under any other Act. 

14. The Commissioners, in making a statute for 
the University or a College, shall have regard to 
the interests of religion, learning, and research. 

16. The Commissioners, in statutes made by 
them for the University, may from time to time 
make provision for the following purposes, or any 
of them:— 

(1.) For affording further or better instruction 
in any art or science; 

(2.) For consolidating any two or more profes¬ 
sorships or lectureships; 

(3.) For erecting and endowing professorships 
of, or lectureships on, arts or sciences not already 
taught in the University; 

(4.) For providing new or improving existing 
buildings, libraries, collections, or apparatus for 
any purpose connected with the instruction of any 
members of the University, or with research in 
any art or science, and for maintaining the same; 

And the Commissioners in the same or any 
other statutes may, from time to time, make pro¬ 
vision— 

(5.) For modifying the trusts of any University 
endowment, foundation, or gift, or of any pro¬ 
fessorship, lectureship, scholarship, office, or insti¬ 
tution, in or connected with the University, as 
far as the Commissioners think the modification 
thereof necessary or expedient for giving effect to 
statutes made by them for any purpose in this 
Act mentioned. 

16. The Commissioners, in statutes made by 
them for a College, may make provision for the 
following purposes relative to the College, or any 
of them:—■ 

(1.) For altering the conditions of eligibility to 
any emolument or office, other than the headship, 
held in the College, and the mode of election 
thereto, and the length and conditions of tenure 
thereof, or any of those matters; 

(2.) For consolidating any two or more emolu¬ 
ments held in the College ; 

(3.) For dividing any emolument held in the 
College; 

(4.) For annexing any emolument held in the 
College to any office in the College, on such tenure 
as to the Commissioners seems fit, and for attach¬ 
ing to the emolument, in connexion with the 
office, conditions of residence, study, and duty, or 
any of them; 

(6.) For affording further or better instruction 
in any art or science ; 

(6.) For providing new or improving existing 
buildings, linraries, collections, or apparatus, for 
any purpose connected with instruction or research 
in any art or science, and for maintaining the 
same. 

17. The Commissioners, in statutes made by 
them for a College, may make provision for the 
following purposes relative to tlie University, or 
any of them :— 

(1.) For annexing any emolument held in the 
College to any office in' the University, on such 
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tenure’as to the Commissioners seems fit, and for 
attaching to the emolument, in connexion with 
the office, conditions of residence, study, and duty, 
or any of them ; 

(2.) For assigning a portion of the revenues of 
the College for encouragement of instruction in 
the University in any art or science, or for the 
maintenance and benefit of persons of known 
ability and learning, studying or making researches 
in any art or science in the University, or for the 
purpose of giving effect to statutes made by them 
for the University: 

(3.) For modifying the trusts of any College 
endowment, foundation, or gift, affecting or re¬ 
lating to the University, as far as the Commis¬ 
sioners think the modification thereof necessary 
or expedient for giving effect to statutes made by 
them for the University. 

18. The Commissioners, in making a statute 
affecting a University or College emolument, may, 
if they think it expedient, take into account any 
prospective increase of the income of the emolu¬ 
ment, or any prospective addition to the revenues 
of the University or College, and make provision 
for the application of that increase or addition. 

19. Where the Commissioners, before making 
a statute affecting a University emolument, or 
affecting a College emolument, not being a head¬ 
ship, think it expedient that no election to the 
emolument be made pending the consideration of 
the statute, they may, by writing under their seal, 
from time to time, authorise and direct the Uni¬ 
versity or the College (as the case may be) to 
suspend the election for a time therein men¬ 
tioned; and the same shall be suspended ac¬ 
cordingly. 

20. Any statute made by the Commissioners 
shall operate without prejudice to any existing 
interest of any member of a College, that is, to 
any interest possessed by any person by virtue of 
his having, before the passing of this Act, become 
a member of a College, or been elected to a 
University or College emolument, or acquired a 
vested right to be elected thereto. 

21. The Commissioners in the exercise of their 
authority, may administer oaths, and may require 
from any officer of the University or of a College 
the production of any documents or accounts 
relating to the University or to the College (as 
the case may be), and any information relating 
to the revenues, statutes, usages, or practice there¬ 
of, and generally may send for persons, papers, or 
records. 

22. Eight weeks at least (exclusive of any Uni¬ 
versity vacation) before the Commissioners, in the 
first instance, enter on the consideration of a 
statute for a College, they shall, by writing under 
their seal, give notice to the College of their in¬ 
tention to do so. 

The College, at any time after receipt of the 
notice, may, at an ordinary general meeting, or at 
a general meeting specially summoned for this 
purpose, elect three persons to be Commissioners 
to represent the College in relation to the making 
by the Commissioners of statutes for the College. 

If during the continuance of the Commission 
a vacancy happens by death, resignation, or other¬ 
wise, among the persons so elected, the same may 
be filled up by a like election; and so from time 
to time. 

Each person entitled to vote at an election 
shall have one vote for every place to be then 
filled by election, and may give his votes to one 
or more of the candidates for election, as he thinks 
fit. 

The persons elected by a College shall be, to 
all intents, Commissioners in relation to the 
making by the Commissioners of statutes for the 
College, before and after the making thereof, but 
not further or otherwise, save that they shall not 
be deemed Commissioners for the purposes of the 
provisions of this Act requiring four Commis¬ 
sioners to be acting and three to be present at a 
meeting. 

23. Where the Commissioners, at any time 


after entering on the consideration of a statute 
for a College, propose to take at any meeting, not 
being an adjourned meeting, any proceeding in 
relation to a statute for the College, they shall 
give to the College, by writing under their seal, 
or under the hand of their secretary, fourteen 
days notice of the meeting. 

24. Any act of the Commissioners shall not be 
invalid by reason only of the failure of a College 
to elect any person to be a Commissioner, or the 
failure of any person elected by a College to attend 
a meeting of the Commissioners. 

25. If in any case the Commissioners contem¬ 
plate making a statute abolishing any right of 
preference in elections to any College emolument 
lawfully belonging to and enjoyed by any school, 
individually named or designated in any instru¬ 
ment of foundation, they shall, two months at 
least before adopting any final resolution in that 
behalf, give notice, by writing under their seal, to 
the Governing Body of the school, or to the 
Master or Principal of the school on behalf of the 
Governing Body, and to the Charity Commis¬ 
sioners, of the proposed statute. 

Where the emolument is not a fellowship or 
studentship, th.e Commissioners shall not make the 
proposed statute if within two months after the 
receipt of that notice by the Governing Body, 
Master or Principal, two thirds of the Governing 
Body, or two thirds of the aggregate body com¬ 
posed of the several Governing Bodies of several 
schools interested, or if within two months after 
the receipt of that notice by the Charity Com¬ 
missioners, those Commissioners, by writing under 
their respective hands or seal, dissent from the 
proposed statute on the ground that it would be 
prejudicial to the school or schools as a place or 
places of learning and education. 

Where fellowships or studentships are tenable 
in a College bv undergraduates, and the fellowships 
or studentships of the College are divided, or pro¬ 
posed to be divided, into elder and younger, the 
elder only shall be deemed to be fellowships or 
studentships within this section. 

26. The Governing Body of a school having a 
right of preference contingently only on the 
failure of fit objects from some other school enti¬ 
tled to, and in the enjoyment of, a prior right of 
preference, shall not have the power of dissent 
from a proposed statute under tins Act. 

27. Where the Governing Body of a school is 
a corporate body, the governing body of the cor¬ 
poration shall be deemed to be the Governing 
Body of the School. 

28. The Commissioners shall send to the Secre¬ 
tary of State every statute relating to a school 
proposed by them and dissented from as aforesaid 
(unless another statute has been substituted), and 
it shall be laid before both Houses of Parliament. 

29. Every right of preference retained by or for 
a school under this Act shall be subject to all 
statutes from time to time made by the Commis¬ 
sioners for the purpose of making the College 
emolument, to which the right relates, more con¬ 
ducive to the mutual benefit of the College and 
school, or for the purpose of throwing the emolu¬ 
ment open to general or extended competition, on 
any vacancy for which no candidate or claimant of 
sufficient merit offers himself from any school 
entitled. 

30. The Commissioners, within after 

making a statute, shall cause it to be submitted 
to Her Majesty the Queen in Council, and shall 
cause notice of it having been so submitted to be 
published in the London Gazette (in this Act re¬ 
ferred to as the gazetting of a statute). 

31. At any time within three months after the 
gazetting of a statute, the University, or a College, 
or the visitor thereof, or the trustees, governors, 
or patron of a University or College emolument, 
or any other person or body, in case the University, 
College, emolument, person, or body, is directly 
affected by the statute, may petition the Queen in 
Council, alleging the invalidity of the statute; 

32. It shall be lawful for the Queen in Council 
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to refer any petition under this Act to the Judi¬ 
cial Committee of the Privy Council. 

The petitioners shall be entitled to be heard bv 
counsel in support of their petition. 

33. If the judicial Committee report that a 
statute referred to them under this Act is invalid, 
it shall be lawful for the Queen in Council to dis¬ 
allow the same, and thereupon the statute skill be 
of no effect. 

34. If a statute is not referred to the Judicial 
Committee, or having been so referred is not dis¬ 
allowed by Order in Council, then within 

after the gazetting thereof, or after the 
report of the Judicial Committee thereon (as the 
case may be), the Commissioners shall cause the 
statute to be laid before both Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment, if Parliament is then sitting, aud if not, 
then within fourteen days after the next meeting 
of Parliament. 

35. If within twelve weeks (exclusive of any 
recess) after a statute has been so laid before either 
House of Parliament, that House, by resolution, 
disallows the statute, it shall be of no effect. 

36. Every statute gazetted and not disallowed 
shall be binding on the University and on every 
College, and shall be effectual notwithstandinganv 
instrument of foundation or any Act of Parliament, 
decree, order, statute, or other instrument or thins 
constituting wholly or in part an instrument of 
foundation, or confirming or varying a foundation 
or endowment, or otherwise regulating the Uni¬ 
versity or a College. 

37. Where, during the continuance of the 
Commission, the University or a College make any 
alteration of, or addition to, any ordinance or 
regulation under any former Act, the same shall, 
one month at least before being submitted to the 
Queen in Council, be communicated to the Com¬ 
missioners : and the Commissioners may, if they 
think fit, make any representation thereon to the 
Queen in Council. 

88. A statute made by the Commissioners for 
the University shall, after the cesser of the powers 
of the Commissioners, be subject to alteration by 
statute of the University. 

39. A statute made by the Commissioners fora 
College shall, after the cesser of the powers of the 
Commissioners, be subject to alteration by statute 
of the University, on the application in writing of 
the College, but not otherwise. 

No such application shall be made except by the 
authority of a general meeting of the College, 
specially summoned for this purpose, the resolution 
for the application being carried by the votes of 
not less than two thirds of the number of persons 
present and voting. 

40. Every statute made by the University under 
either of the two next preceding sections of this 
Act shall be submitted to the Queen in Council, 
and be proceeded on as if it were a statute made 
by the Commissioners, with the substitution only 
of the University for the Commissioners in the 
provisions of this Act in that behalf; and the 
same, if not disallowed, shall be binding and 
effectual as a statute made by the Commissioned. 

41. Nothing in this Act shall be construed to 
repeal any provision of the Universities TestsAct, 
1871. 

42. The Universities Tests Act, 1871, shall, 
with reference to each statute made under this 
Act, be read and have effect as if the statute had 
been made before and was in operation at the 
passing of the Universities Tests Act, 1871. 


THE EPIGRAMS OF QUARLES AXD FULLER. 

Stretford, near Manchester. 

In Mr. Grosart's Fuller* Poems and Translations 
in Verse., 1868, were printed “ fifty-nine hitherto 
unpublished epigrams,” his attention having bee“ 
called to them by Mr. W. 0. Hazlitt, who in l;- tw 
had found them written in a printed duodecimo 
book that had once been in his hands (pp. 8-9 • ri' 
seq .; and Notes and Queries, 3 8. vii. 352). I he 
book now belongs to Mr. Henry Hucks Gibbs, ot 
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London, who obligingly lent it to me when com¬ 
piling my Life of Thomas Fuller. It is a second 
edition of Orashaw’s Steps to the Temple ; and the 
•'Epigrams by Mr. Tho. Fuller” (so they are 
described), and some other extracts, are written on 
tbe back of sheet E, pp. 73-96; these pages, 
curiously enough, being printed upon one side of 
the paper only, the printed and the written pages 
falling alternately face to face. The Fuller epi¬ 
grams extend up to the back of page 84. The 
handwriting is neither that of Fuller nor of 
Craskaw; but there is good ground for supposing 
that the former had a hand in them. 

There is, however, another claimant for the 
authorship of some of tho epigrams, viz., Quarles, 
the emblem poet; and his connexion with them, 
which, rests upon the authority of no less than a 
contemporary, has yet to be explained. Through 
the kindness of Mr. F. W. Oosens, of Queen's Gate, 
London, I have been most courteously put in 
possession of a manuscript Common-place Book of 
considerable interest, written about the year 1(5(50. 
My examination of it showed that it contained a 
number of epigrams and epigrammatic sentences; 
awl among the rest about one-third of the epigrams, 
as above described, given in the Crashaw volume. 

The epigrams in the MS. begin (on page 10) 
with three in Latin: “ Ad Praedicatores qui 
conciones suas aliunde sulfurantur; ” “ In Schis- 
matico-puritanum ; ” and “ In Pontifiees; ” with 
no indication of authorship. Then follow from 
“ Quarles diuine fancies ” these two :— 

[1 ] “ Sent y T hearts. 

“The worlds soe thrifty growno ’twould be a wonder 
To see hearts rent or garments toruo a sunder.” 

[2] “ John <( James. 

“When John & James by Xt were called first 
Their netts they mended w' 1 * before they burst 
1'onld all mens liues might fall on soo good ground 
That w" Xt calls they might be mending found.” 

After this, in a small space at the foot of the page, 
is a sentence from Moore’s Cabbala. The epigrams 
continue from the next page (20) to tho end of the 
24th: and to every one of them is preJUed the 
name “ Quarles.” There are forty thus ascribed: 
twenty-one of them are among the fifty-nine 
published under Fuller's name; as follows:—-No. 
26 of the MS. is that numbered 3 by Mr. Grosart; 
So. 29 is 4; No. 28, 13; No. 23, 16; No. 16, 
26 ; No. 18, 21 ; No. 10, 22; No. 25, 26 ; No. ft), 
27; No. 21, 29; No. 22, 30; No. 36, 32; No. 
32,31 and 35 ; No. 30, 40; No. 33, 41 ; No. 35, 
A2; No. 34, 43 ; No. 38, 50; No. 31, 51; No. 27, 
54; and No. 24, 56. 

Of the above epigrams those in the present (or 
Quarles) collection are more correct than those 
pnnted; and there are many variations. Thus 1 
Ao. 22 of the Crashaw collection is found in the 
MS. in this form 

“ Joseph JG M n . 

“ Because chast minded Joseph did deny 
To lie witk’s M r *. she on him did lye ” (No. 19). 

So with No. 29:— 

“ On Sampson. 

Barter whoe Azza’s gates op’t w'^ont koy 
Porter whoe on his back brought y™ away ” (No. 21). 
And No. 32 

“ Noahs done. 

fbo news sho brought by mouth, tho nought she 
spake, 

Drat nought, yet answer did in folio make ” 

(No. 36). 

The additional Quarles epigrams in the Com¬ 
monplace Book are the following:— 
f [3] “ S'- Andrews Day [30th Nov.]. 

^hy should S'. Andrews day prefixed bo 
|° Xtmas since Xt sd Come follow me 
““•hew must with S‘. Peter turne Confessor 
“* J 1 mo follows is my predecessor.” 

[4] “ The ten Lepers. 
reed of Lepers ten by X' were cur’d 
p thanks giuen but by one we are assur'd 
Perhaps y' rest finding their health ensow 
bought onely tithes of thankes to bo his due.” 


[5] “ S'- Stephen [referring to the meaning of the 
name], 

“ Stephen is noe sooner to his office come 
But by y° Jews hee’s erownd w th martyrdom 
Thoy drag him first before y' 1 ' judgment thrones 
And then beset his crowne w ,h protious stones.” 

[6] “ Ananias .( Saphira. 

“ Thoy lin'd together, they together dy’d 
Liueing & dying they together ly’d." 

[7] “ Deborah and Barak. 

“ By them defeated Sisera ; though we read 
Ttv’as onoly Jael hit the naile o'th head.” 

[8] “ On Judas. 

“Judas o' Sauiottrs purse we road did bear 
And noe mans hand but his did it come near 
Yet in y’ dish ware giuen to vnd r staud 
That with o' Sauiour Judas dipt his hand : 

Why these things differd thus, this is y matter, 
One hand enow i'th purse, two in a platter.” 

[9] “ Dippeth his hand w"‘ me in y c dish. 

“ The Deuill if ho could but havo his wish 
Would have his hand still in o' Sauio"* dish.” 

[10] “ Then Peter wept. 

“ Cockes crew X“ turn'd, & Peters halfe vndone 
Christ turn’d his cock boforo his water ran.” 

[11] “ Twelve cf one of you is a Diucll. 

“ Wlteti gatlierd in gods name are two or threo 
Gods promise is ho will amongst them be. 

The Diuell (if X* disciples call olotten) 

Will he y* twelft to make y c number euen 
ffbr though ho be at o Ids with god & man 
He will be euen w lb w* h of them ho can.” 

[12] “ Jobs patience. 

“ Tho greatest show of patience in this life 
Is that with patience Job endur'd his wife: 

Of patience such a trier least thou marry 
Best patience is w ,b out a wife to tarry.” 

[13] “ Digitus del. 

“ When nasty lico god crawlo in Egypt made 
This is gods finger the Egyptians sayd. 

If god such wonders with one finger doe 
What miracles think we his hand can show.” 

[14] “ On Vzza. 

“ A comon prouerb through the world is east 
The colder most not look beyond his last; 

Vzza the tottering arke but stayed to mend, 

He breaths his last, his lifes drawn to an end : 
Awry thus good intentions men doe tread, 

By gods comand w* th'are not vnderiayd.” 

[15] “ Nilus. 

“ I wonder what in men this fancy bred 
To giue to it 7 mouths & but one head; 

If soe; I wonder not at what did follow 
So many harmlesse babes y> it did swallow.” 

[17] “A vote. 

“ Giue Jacobs Ladder him y' princes hallows, 

To him y‘ princes hate giue Ilamaus gallows.” 

(Nos. 16, 18 to 36 inclusive, and 38 are those 
attributed to Fuller; thus curiously do they fall 
together in this MS.) 

[37] “ Manns help is vaine. 

“ Dowries of old, men guuo; dowries men doe 
Nowtako with wiues,& loose by'til bargaine too : 
Woman, she is mans help, but see againo 
What Dauid s*, y* help of man is vaine.” 

[39. A triptych.] 

‘‘Christ. ] Drink all of this at y* comunion table: 

Pope. J By all, y* clergy there is onely meant. 
Paul. ] Marriage amongst all men is honorable ; 
Pope. J All there's the laity ; y" soules [Paul’s ?] 
intent. 

Proles- Is’t soe indeed w‘- X ! s“ & S* 1 Paul 
tant. J That’s nothing ; w»- y" Pope s* is all in all.” 
[40] “ On a good Conscience. 

“It is a davly feast, eche dish y u brought, 

Ynto the table is a merry thought.” 

On referring to the editions of Quarles's Divine 
Fancies, none of these epigrams are to be found. 
The first edition, from the valuable library of 
S. W. Napier, Esq., of Alderley Edge, is now 
before me, being a volume in 4to, dated 1632, 
and entitled Divine Fancies: Digested into JEpi- 


grammes, Meditations, and Observations. By Frd. 
Quarles. The work is really “ digested ” into 
four books; but the classification is higgledy- 
piggledy. 

“ I had once thought,” says tho poet, “ to have 
melted tho Title, and cast, it into severall Bookes, and 
have lodg'd Observations, Meditations, and Epigrams 
by themselves ; but new thoughts havo taken place: I 
have required no help of Herauld, either to place, or 

to proclaims them.Oftentimes tho pastime of 

Disco very adds pleasure to the Enioy ment.” 

In pureuing my “ pastime of discovery ” in this 
and subsequent editions, epigrams on similar sub¬ 
jects to those treated of in the above lists pre¬ 
sented themselves; but very rarely could a similar 
turn of thought be lighted upon. There are many 
in the same vein, as, e.g. : — 

“ On Iudas Iscariot. 

“ Some curse that traytor Iudas life and lim ; 

God knows, some curso thesclves, in cursing him.” 

(Bk. i. No. 10.) 

“ On Qucene Ester. 

“ Illustrious Princesse, had thy chance not beeno, 

To lie a Captive, thou liadst bin no Qucene : 

Such is the Fortune, our Misfortune brings; 

Had we not first bin Slaves, w’ad nero beeno Kings." 

(Bk. ii. No. 64.) 

“ On a Kisse. 

“ Ere since our Blessod Saviour was botrayd 
With a Lip-Kisse, his Vicar is afraid : 

Fro whence, perchance, this common use did grow. 
To kisse his totker laid: J means his Toe." 

(Bk. iii. No. 22.) 

In others there are similarities of idea. Thus : 


“ On Peter. 


“When walking Peter was about to sinck 
Into the sea ; In what a case d’ye think, 

H’ad bin ; if ho had trusted his complaint 
To th’ intercession of some helpful saint t 
Beleove it; if Romes doctrine had bin sound, 

And soundly followed, Peter had bin drown'd.” 

(Bk. i. No. 28.) 

“ On the ten lepers. 

“ Ten lepers clensed ? And but one of ten 
Return the denser thanks ? Vngratefull Men ! 

But Ten i'th’ Hundred ? That's a gain that we 
Receive or Sue, yet oft deny it Thee.” 

(Bk. iii. No. 24.) 

In cases where the same subject is taken up for 
an epigram it is all but invariably treated differ¬ 
ently. One or two examples may be cited:— 

“ On Joseph and his Mistris. 

“ When as th’ Egyptian Lady did invite 
Wel-faror’d Ioseph to unchaste delight, 

Hou well the motion and the place agreed f 
A beastly place, & 'twas a beastly Deed : 

A place well-season’d for so foule a sin ; 

Too sweet to serve so foule a Master in.” 

(Bk. i. No. 35.) 

There are three upon Zackeus, the best being 
the following couplet:— 

“ Well climb’d, Zackeus ; ’Twas a step well given ; 
Fro hence to th’ Tree ; and fro the Tree to Heaven / ” 

(Bk. i. No. 3C.) 

“ On Peters cocke. 


“ The Cocke crew’d once. And Peters careless earo 
Could heare it, but his eye not spond a teare: 

The Cocke crew’d twice, Peter began to creepo 
To th’ Fyer side, bnt Peter could not weepo : 

The Cock erow'd thrice : Our saviour turnd about. 
And look'd on Peter ; now his teares burst out: 
Twas not the Cock ; It was our Saviours Eye : 

Till he shall give us teares, we cannot crye." 

(Bk. iii.' No. 6.) 


Some of your readers familiar with the writings 
of Quarles may be able to throw light on this case 
of disputed authorship. It should be added that 
the writer of the Common-place Book obtains his 
extracts from printed books only. His book is 
called ffragmenta Sacra: Miscellanies in Divinity, 
his “ common-places ” being derived from the 
following authors, the titles of whose works 
are often given in full: Quarles, Preston, 
Herbert, Maivezzi, H. Moore, Fuller (Church- 
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History, 66 pages), Duppa, Gauden, Warmstry, 
Feltham, Shirley, &c. &c. He seems to have 
had a liking for antithetical or epigrammatic 
sentences, and occasionally alters or condenses 
certain passages to give them point. There is 
one noteworthy epigram that I do not remember 
to have seen before: 

“ Can y* Cake make y* baker ? 

Yet the priest can make his Maker. 

S' T. Strick: ” 

It is found on the same page as the well-known 
lines on the Sacrament here attributed to “ Dr. 
Bonn: ” “ He was the word that spake it" &c. 

John Eglington Bailey. 


SELECTED BOOKS. 

General Literature and Art. 

Gladstone, W. E. Homeric Synchronism: an Enquiry into 
the time ami place of Homer. Macmillan. Gs. 

Haslam. J. The Old Derby China Factory : the workmen and 
their productions. G curare Bell & Sons. 31s. Gtl. 

Knapp, P. Nike in der Vasemnalerei. TUbingen: Files. 
2 M. 40 Pf. 

Ltkdf.h der Lappen. Gesammelt von 0. Donner. Helsingfors : 
Edlund. 

Maukham, Clements R. Narratives of the Mission of George 
Bogle to Tibet, and of the Journey of Thomas Manning to 
Lhasa. Triibncr. 

Moresby, Capt. Discoveries in New Guinea. Murray. 1 Gs. 
Owen, A. C. Art Schools of Mediaeval Christendom. Ed. John 
Raskin. Mozley & Smith. 7*. Gtl. 

Wilson, 0. Heath. Life of Michelangelo, Sculptor, Painter, 
and Architect. Murray. 26*. 

Theology. 

Sanday, W. The Gospels in the Second Century. Macmillan. 
10a Gd. 

Physical Science. 

Gbenachkji, H., u. F. C. Noll. Beitriige zur Anatomie u. 
Systematik der Rhizostomeen. Frankfurt-a.-M. : Winter. 
6 M. 

Scheffleti, H. Die Natnrgesetzo u. ihr Znsammenhang ra. 
den Prinzipien der abstracten Wissenschaften. 1. Thl. 
1. Lfg. Leipzig : Forster. 10 M. 

Philology. 

Ciiabas, F. L’Egyptologie. S£rie I. (1874-5). Paris: Maiaon- 
nenve. 50 fr. 

Vie de Seint Auban: a poem in Norman-French ascribed to 
Matthew Paris. Ed, R. Atkinson. Murray. 


CORRESPONDENCE . 


EXCAVATIONS AT OLYMPIA. 


February 28, 1876. 


A correspondent of the Athenaeum, under the 
signature “ A.,” continues (February 19) his ac¬ 
count of the excavations at Olympia in a perplexing 
style from which it is not easy to say whether he 
writes from tho spot or at second-hand from the 
reports in the German papers. His numerous 
critical expressions regarding the style of the 
sculpture look as if they proceeded from autopsia; 
and I can answer for others besides myself who 
took it for granted that his first communication 
had been sent from Greece, if not from Olympia 
itself. On no other supposition would Mr. Newton, 
I am convinced, have cared to offer any criticism 
of “ A.’s ” letter, as he did in the Academy of 
February 12. There are, however, in “A.’s” second 
communication certain passages which seem in¬ 
explicable, except on the theory of their being free 
translations from the German reports without any 
acknowledgment whatever. In particular there is 
the expression “Vesta of Justinian,” which, if it 
is not again a “ misprint ” or an “ imperfection of 
English,” is certainly a combination of emperor 
and goddess worthy of a nightmare. Surely no 
figure is more familiar under its proper name of 
Giustiniani Vesta to all students of ancient art. 
Here is what “ A.” says of it, side by side with 
the German report:— 


“It is of colossal di¬ 
mensions, and is broken 
in two pieces. The head 
and arras are missing; 
the body, howover, is al¬ 
most perfect, and is en¬ 
veloped in a long trailing 
drapery of archaic form, 
much in the style of the 
Vesta of Justinian, but 
infinitely more life-like 


“ Es i.st eine colossale 
weibliche Figur, in zwei 
Stiicko gebrochen, lang 
gowandet in nlterthum- 
lichen Sr.il, derberiihmten 
Vesta Ginstinani imGan- 
zen ontsprechend, nur un- 
gleich lebensvoller und 
feiner gearbeitet. Auch 
die wohl dazu gehorige, 
vorn halbrundo, hinten 


and of a far superior 
workmanship. Tho di¬ 
mensions of this statue 
prove that it formed no 
part of tho pudimental 
sculptures, but that it was 
an independen t monument 
—a votive offering most 
likely, standing against a 
wall—as is shown also by 
the pedestal which was 
found close by, and which 
presents a curved front, 
while the back is square.” 


vieroekige Basis ist. ge- 
fundeu worden; dasStand- 
bild war mit der Buck- 
seitc an cine Wand gelelmt 
und i»t tin uusgezoieh- 
netos AVerk von aiter- 
thiimlichcr Strcnge. Kopf 
und Arme fehleu noeh. 
Weitore Vermuthungon 
fiber dies unzwoifclhaft 
als Weihgeschenk aufzu- 
fassondo Werk miissen 
vorliiufig noch dahin ge- 
stellt bleibcn." 


If this is not translation it is a very remarkable 
coincidence between the German report and what 
one is justified, from the signature, in tailing to be 
an independent communication to the Athenaeum. 
Again, when “ A.” says— 

“ Towards tho south-east, and on the second step 
of the temple, was found a fragment of a metope, 
which represents Herculcsbringing in the Erynianthian 
boar; and as this is tho first metope, in point of order, 
mentioned by Pausanias, it is evident that the de¬ 
scription given in tho loth chapter of the Eliacs 
commences with the southern side of tho temple,” 


his first letter I thought: Here is fresh testimony 
as to these sculptures from some one who has seen 
them ; and it was only after a hint from a gene¬ 
rally well-informed quarter that this delusive 
vision collapsed, not without such pain as one 
feels after being “ taken in," as the phrase goes. 

I may here be permitted, in Mr. Newton's ab¬ 
sence abroad, to make one or two remarks on" A. 3 “ 
reply as to the meaning of Ah-oteria, See.., in which 
he displays an access to lexicons confirming the 
suspicion of his writing not from Olympia bat 
from some Olympos nearer home. The technical 
and familiar word for the pediments of a temple is 
derot, and the no less technical and familiar word 
for the three extremities of a pediment is (iepo- 
njpta. It was therefore a surprise to find the 
recently discovered inscription in honour of Pant- 
nios claiming for him only the authorship of the 
akroteria of the temple, seeing that Pausanias had 
assigned to him the sculptures in the east pedi¬ 
ment. The diliiculty is that if the akroteria of the 
inscription means pediments, as the German 
writers argue, it must refer to loth pediments of 
the temple, and the inscription would thus appear 
to he in contlict with the statement of Pausanias 


he follows the German report, when a little thought 
would have enabled him to clear it up. There were 
no metopes either on the southern or northern side 
of the temple, hut only on the east front, virep too 
vaov Twv Ovpwv, and on tire, west front, vnip rod 
oirurdobopov twv 6vpu>v. The report can therefore 
only mean that the description of Pausanias begins, 
as everyone would suppose, on the left, and passes 
in the natural order to the right, or, as it may 
also be stated for the sake of obscurity, “ begins 
on the southern side of the east front.” 

The following parallel passages are also inter¬ 
esting :— 

“The reclining figure 
of the fluvial deity, be¬ 
lieved to be Cladeus, 
leans on tho left elbow 
while tho head is slightly 
turned aside, tho cheek 
resting on tho right hand. 

The lower part of tho 
body is covered by a 
massive drapery, and tho 
expression of the thickly 
bearded faco is a mixture 
of reflection and gentle¬ 
ness, so characteristic of 
the best epoch of Greek 
art. The arms are unfor¬ 
tunately broken, but what 
remains, and especially 
the head, is perfect even 
in the minutest details.” 

Again:— 

‘The statue of Myr- 
tilus, the charioteer, is 
larger than life size, and 
of an equally exquisite 
execution. It is perfect 
every respect, except 
the head, which is miss¬ 
ing. The pose is life¬ 
like and full of vivacity, 

Myrtilus being repre¬ 
sented as couching down 
on his mantle, which 
hangs from the left 
shoulder, the body partly 
resting on the right arm, 
and the left knee being 
drawn up." 


“ Er ist kaum iiber 
Lebensgrdsse und von 
vorziiglicher Arbeit. Der 
liegende Kdrper desselben 
ist uuterwarts mit einem 
dicken Stoff umhiillt: der 
omporgeriehteto Oberkiir- 
per stiitzt sieh auf den 
linken Arm, wiihrend die 
Wan co lies seitwiirts 
geneigton Hnnptes sich in 
die rochte Hand schmiegt. 
Dio Arme sind gebrochen, 
der biirtige Kopf, der 
einen sinnenden mildon 
Ausdruck zeigt, ist bis in 
das Kleinsto so frisch und 
unversehrt, win eben aus 
des Kiinstler’s Hand her- 
vorgegangen.” 

“ Der sogenannte Wa- 
gcnlenker, iiberlebcus- 
gross, von vortrefflnher 
Ausfithrung, ist vollstiin- 
dig bis auf don Kopf: in 
kauernder Striking, das 
linke Knio in die Hoke 
gezogen und auf dun 
rechtea Arm sich auf- 
stiifzend. Der von der 
linken Sehulter fallondu 
Mantel dient als Unter- 
lage. . . . Dio Oberfliieho 
ist . . . fast tadellos 
erhalten, die Haltung ist 
ungezwungen und leben- 
dig.” 


I have not “ A.’s” first communication at hand, 
but if I remember rightly he surprised me by 
repeating what was obviously an error in the 
German report by speaking of the “ Messenians 
and Naupactians ” instead of the well-known “ Mes- 
senians in Naupaktos,” as he might have seen from 
the Greek text of the inscription which he printed. 
If, then, the passages quoted above bear out the 
suspicion that “ A.’s ” letters are mere concoctions 
from the German reports, I would submit that it 
is very uncandid of him not to say so. On reading 


that one of the pediments was the work of Alka- 
menes, unless of course it only means that in s 
competition for both pediments the designs of 
Paeonios were so far preferred as to be selected 
for the front pediment. But this is very unlike 
the usual exactness of Greek inscriptions. No 
doubt it would he strange of Paeonios to claim 
only the figures of the akroteria proper if he had 
made those also of one of the pediments (dfra'i; 
but what he claims here he claims as an honour 
obtained by competition, and as yet it is mere con¬ 
jecture that the east pediment was assigned to him 
by competition. Further the phrase axparripia rVi 
tov vaov menns, “ akroteria (to be placed) upon the 
temple,” whatever “A.” may say about the subtlety 
of the Greek preposition ini, and as this expression 
does not apply well to the petlimental sculptures, 
it is a pity that the German report did not point 
this out. Another suggestion is that akroteria may 
here refer both to the akroteria proper and to the 
pediments. In any case there is a real difficulty 
in the use of the word akroteria in the inscription, 
which is only confirmed instead of being ex¬ 
plained by “A.’s” reference to Suidas and Hesychins 
on^the one hand, and the scholiast of Aristophants 
on the other, because the former give aKpmifpiov- 
irrepvymv, which latter word distinctly refers to 
the pointed extremities of a pediment (the general 
meaning of nrtpvyiov being a fold of drapery 
falling in a point), while the scholiast gives no 
authority for supposing that by irrepa xal arrow 
he meant these words as synonymous. 

As regards the inscription in question “A.” had 
called it Ionic, referring as he now explains to 
the “ orthography,” not to the “dialect,” which is 
obviously Doric; and he adds, “ To ascertain, 
however, the gradual development of Greek 
palaeography, through evidence offered by monu¬ 
ments of a definite period, appeared to me a 
matter of the highest importance.” But the im¬ 
portant point in this case consists in this, that we 
have here a Doric inscription from the Peloponne¬ 
sus, into which, as was not unusual elsewhere at 
this period, the long H and Q of the Ionic alphabet 
were imported. These two letters do not, how¬ 
ever, make the inscription Ionic even in ortho¬ 
graphy. “A.” refers also to the archaism ot 
M before n ; but he will find this in use in the 
time of the successors of Alexander, e.g., wrap 
ttoKiv and rug Bacrihrj in a Doric inscription from 
Priene in the British Museum. Further, to show 
that M before n is not necessarily an archaism, 
there is, for example, the word ohvvrria on the 
archaic bronze tablet in the British Museum, 
which, curiously enough, also comes from Olympia- 
These are not isolated facts, hut examples 0 
familiar phenomena in Greek palaeography. 

A. S. Mukbai. 
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ETRUSCAK GENDER. 

Settling ton Rcotory : February 21, 1876. 

I am glad to find that I have greatly overrated 
the divergence of view between myself and Mr. 
yavce. He admits as fully as I could wish the 
striking resemblance in the grammatical .machinery 
of the Etruscan and Finnic languages. With 
regard to the character of the agglutination of the 
word Var-n-al-is-la, the point still in dispute is 
almost microscopic. Mr. Sayce holds that on 
correct Turanian principles of agglutination Var- 
ihj/ ought to signify “ son of Varius,” whereas the 
Latin version shows that in Etruscan it meant 
“son of Varia.” Such a minute difference of 
structure would not, Mr. Sayce allows, prevent 
him from recognising tho Etruscan as an agglu¬ 
tinating language of the Ugro-Altaic type. 

Mr. Sayce, however, though he gives up the 
argument from agglutination, goes on to produce 
a new argument, which he regards as quite de¬ 
cisive. I will quote his very words:— 

“When we find a masculine and feminine gender 
existing in Etruscan, marked, too, by a different vocalic 
termination, I do not see," he says, “ how it is possible 
to connect tho language with the Ugro-Altaic family 
of speech.” 

This test, on which Mr. Sayce relies as abso¬ 
lutely fatal to my theory, is really a strong argu¬ 
ment' in its favour. If he will turn to my Etrus¬ 
can Researches, p. 366, he will find that I consider 
that the languages of the Yenissei, and more 
especially the Kot, present closer analogies to 
Etruscan forms than any other members of the 
Ugro-Altaic group. Now, this Kot language, of 
which Castrdn has given us a grammar, agrees 
with Etruscan in the possession of masculine and 
feminine genders, which are distinguished by the 
very same vocalic terminations which are used for 
this purpose in Etruscan. 

In Etruscan the masculine terminations a, e, 
and u correspond to the feminine terminations ei, 
f. in, and a. Thus Velimna, Surna, Sethre, Vele, 

\ elu, and Serturu are names of men; while Ve!im- 
nei, Surnei, Sethra, Yelia, Veli, Serturia, and 
tierturi are the corresponding names of women. 

Now in the Kot language these very vowel 
changes are used to denote gender. We have 
mmtu and minta, meaning ipse and ipsa ; uju and 
uyn are tile and ilia; inu and ina are hie and haec 
respectively. In the oblique cases gender is in 
like manner expressed by vowel change. Thus 
the genitives of the foregoing words are in the 
masculine and feminine, mintua and mintai, vjua 
and ujni, inua and unei. Thus u in the masculine 
becomes a in the feminine, and ua in the masculine 
makes at or ei in the feminine. 

Mr. Sayce must therefore find some other 
argument to justify himself in refusing to accept 
Etruscan as an Altaic language. 

Lastly, Mr. Sayce will not allow the Altaic 
character of the Etruscan plural in ar or er. 
Here he flies in the face of the highest authority 
°n the subject, Dr. Schott, who considers ( Tatar, 
fyrachen, p. 40) that the plural in all the Ugro- 
Altaic languages may be traced to a primitive 
term in Jr. Even if, with Castrdn, we take s or t 
as the primitive form, the well-established equation 
* " * “ r brings us to the same result. That the 
Lapp and Magyar plural in k has been developed 
the Finnic plural in t no one doubts, while 
the Tungus and Ostiak-Samoyed plural in l pre¬ 
sets no difficulty. The Turkic and Mongolic 
plural suffixes -lar and -nnr are no doubt com¬ 
paratively late forms, but there can be little 
uoubt that they were originally plural postposi- 
wm denoting “ multitude,” the stem being pro- 
“Jjjytbe pronoun of the third person, and the 
-being the primitive plural suffix of all 
tli , ta ' C languages. I cannot admit, therefore, 
at even this Turkic plural is a deceptive analogy. 

Isaac Tatxor. 


THE SIN-EATER. 

Croeswylan, Oswestry: Feb. 28, 1876. 

Mv friend Mr. Morris, your latest contributor 
to the “ Sin-Eater ” correspondence, quotes the 
Mountain Decanieron sketch of what is “ believed 
to be the last sin-eater in Wales.” I presume 
Mr. Morris quotes at second-hand, or he would 
have seen that he has only unearthed old Aubrey’s 
“ long, leane, ugly, lamentable poor raskal,” for, in 
the passage immediately before Koscoe’s quotation, 
the author says:— 

“ Mr. Fosbroke, in an account of the town of Ross, 
quotes a letter, I forgot by whom (but I have an idea 
by Mr. Kyrle, the ‘ Man of Ross ’), which describes a 
‘ Sin-Eater,’ who ‘ lived by Ross highway,’ and is de¬ 
scribed as a ‘gaunt, ghastly, lean, miserable, poor 
rascal.’ ” 

If your readers will refer to Mr. Fitzgerald's 
letter on November 20, 1875, they will see that 
the “ poor raskals ” are identical; and Mr. Downes, 
the author of the Mountain Decameron (who 
dates his book “ Builth, Breconshire, April, 
1836 ”), does not profess to do more than pen a 
fancy sketch on Aubrey’s text, laying bis scene in 
Cardiganshire. 

I fear Mr. Silvan Evans is as far off as ever from 
catching the real Simon Pure ! 

Askew Roberts. 


The Editor mill be glad if the Secretaries of Insti¬ 
tutions, and other persons concerned, will lend 
their aid in making this Calendar as complete as 
possible. 


APPOINTMENTS FOU NEXT WEEK. 

SATURDAY, March4—Royal Institution, 3 P.M.: “Tho Vegetable King¬ 
dom.” by W. T. T. Dyer. 

Crystal Palace Concert, 3 P.M. (Joachim). 

Saturday Poimlnr Concert. St. James’s Hall, 3 P.M. 

Alexandra Palace Concert. 3.15 P.M. 

Monday, March 6.—Royal Institution, 2 P.M. : General Monthly 
Meeting. 

London Institution, 5 P.M. : “On Ajtos,** by Prof. Mivart. 

Musical Association, 5 P.M.: “On Standards of Pitch,” by Dr. 
Stone. 

Victoria Institute. 8 P.M.: “ The Horus Myth," by W. R. Cooper. 

Society of Arts, * P.M. : " Wool Dyeing." I., by G. Jnnnain. 

Monday Popular Concert. St. James's ltall, h p.u. (Joachim). 

Tuesday, Muroh 7—Royal Institution, 3 P.M. : ** Vcrtebrated 
Animals." by Prof. Garrod. 

Civil Engineers, h p.m. : Discussion on Floods, fce. 

Zoological, •s.30 P.M.: “On the Anatomy of Arnmus trnlnpacruA ,” 
by Prof. Garrod ; “On the past and present Geographical Distri¬ 
bution of the large Game of SouUi Africa," by T. £. Ruck ley. 

Biblical Archaeology. 8.30 P.M. : “On the Domestic Animals repre¬ 
sented on the Assyrian Sculptures,” by the Rev. W. Houghton ; 
“On the War of Bel and the Dragon," by H. Fox Tullxjt { 
“Notes on Assyrian Mythology," by W. St. Chad Uoscawcn. 

Wednesday. March h— ltoyul Literary Fund,3 p.m. : Anniversary. 

Meteorological, 7 P.M. 

Society ot Arts, 8 P.M.: “Hall-Marking of Jewellery," by A. 
Lut'cliuunig. 

Geological: 8 p.m. Graphic. 

Medical, 8 p.m. : Anniversary. 

Thursday, March 9.—Mdllc. Krebs’s Second Recital, St. James’s Ilall, 
3.30 P.M. 

London Institution. 7 P.M.: “English Dialects,” by A. J. Ellis. 

Mathematical. 8 P.M.: ** On the bicursal Sex tic and the problem of 
three-bar Slotion,” by Prof. Cayley. 

Historical, 8 p.m. : “On the Historical Development of Idealism and 
Realism," by Prof. Zcrlti ; “ Historical Notices of the North 
Inch of Perth,” by J. Macpherson ; “ Funeral Garlunds," by 
W. Andrews. 

Royal, 8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Friday. March 10_Astronomical,8’P.M. : Quekctt Club. 

New Sluikspcre Society, 8 p.m. : "On the Links between Shakspcrc’s 
Early Plays," by f\ J. Furnivall. 

8ocicty of Arts. 8 p.m. : “ The Manufacture of Citric and Tartaric 
Acids," by K. Warington. 

Royal Institution, 9 p.m. : “ The Extinct Animals of North 
America,” by Prof. W. II. Flower. 


SCIENCE. 

First Book of Zoology. By Edward S. Morse, 
Ph.D., late Professor of Comparative 
Anatomy and Zoology in Bowdoin Col¬ 
lege. (London: Henry S. King & Co., 
1876.) 

The fact that zoology is a science which 
may be systematically tanght, and that it 
does not come by nature like Dogberry’s 
reading and writing, is now generally ac¬ 
cepted. Teachers are becoming alive to the 
importance of giving the student a personal 
acquaintance! with the objects of study, 
instead of merely with figures and descrip¬ 
tions, and a consequent demand has arisen 
for text-books which keep this object in 
view. For those who desire to enter on a 
systematic course of biology, the admirable 
manual of Huxley and Martin, lately re¬ 


viewed in these columns, leaves nothing to 
be desired, but it is hardly fitted for the in¬ 
struction of younger boys whose taste for 
science is just emerging from the egg¬ 
blowing and butterfly-hunting stage of de¬ 
velopment. 

It is to this class, or rather to their in¬ 
structors, that Prof. Morse addresses him¬ 
self. “ To collect in the field, to make a 
cabinet, and then to examine and study the 
specimens collected, are the three stages that 
naturalists, with few exceptions, have passed 
through in their boyhood,” and it seems to 
him that “ the way to commence the study 
of zoology is to follow the course one natu¬ 
rally pursues when he is led to the study by 
predisposition.” Accordingly he takes his 
students to the fields and rivers, teaches 
them how to collect and preserve specimens, 
and then draws attention to their differences 
and resemblances, as well as to their develop¬ 
ment and habits. 

Such a plan seems to have many advan¬ 
tages in teaching young boys, who take to 
collecting as naturally as a duckling to water, 
but who are not yet ripe for the technical 
instructions of the laboratory. To those who 
have to direct the pursuits of such embryo 
field-naturalists, Prof. Morse’s little book 
will doubtless be useful. Its value, how¬ 
ever, is marred by several serious defects. 
In the first place, the author rigorously 
abstains from using any scientific names, 
citing an unfortunate soa-urchin which 
labours under the title of Strongylocentrotus 
driibachiensis as a warning. But all system¬ 
atic names are not so bad as that, and Prof. 
Morse himself is obliged to use many tech¬ 
nical words in his descriptions. A boy who 
can master such terms as “ posterior pedal 
muscular impression,” “ prothorax,” “ la¬ 
bium,” “maxillary palpi,” &c., will surely 
not be alarmed at learning that a “ fresh¬ 
water mussel ” is called an Anodon or a 
TJnio. The inconvenience of this abstinence 
is very evident in the present work, for it 
has been written for use in America, and 
many of Prof. Morse’s “ popular names ” are, 
to say the least, unfamiliar to an English 
ear. We doubt whether many zoologists— 
not to say schoolmasters or schoolboys—in 
this country know the difference between 
“chinch-bugs,” “squash-bugs,” and “sow- 
bugs.” 

What appears a still greater mistake is 
the way in which Prof. Morse confines the 
attention of his students to external cha¬ 
racters alone. Thus all the various limbs 
and labial organs of insects, and even the 
technical names of the various regions and 
markings of shells, are fully explained, but 
hardly anything is taught as to the internal 
structure of the animals. Even when the 
vertebrata are reached and some account of 
the skeleton is requisite, the pupil is told to 
“ gently handle a cat,” and thus to “ learn, 
something about the bones and their attach¬ 
ments.” Or he is to kill a salamander, cut 
off one of its limbs and press it between 
two pieces of glass, when the bones may be 
distinguished with a good lens. A boiled 
rabbit would be an equally easy and much 
more instructive subject of study. All boys 
with a turn for natural science delight in a 
little “ dissecting,” and even with the in¬ 
vertebrate they may easily be taught the 
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general types of internal structure. With¬ 
out such knowledge it will be to little 
purpose that they learn to distinguish the 
whorls, spire, suture, and apex of a “ fresh¬ 
water shell.” Edward R. Adston. 


A Dictionary of the Pali Laiiynaye. By • 
Robert Caesar Childers, late of the Ceylon 
Civil Service, Professor of Pali and 
Buddhist. Literature at University College, 
London, &c. Part II. (London : Triibner 
& Co., 1H75.) 

It is probable that the mine of wealth 
hidden under the unread palm-leaves of the 
Buddhist books will attract an increasing 
number of those who dare to venture into the 
untrodden jungles of history and literature. 
It is true that no gold is to be found there 
without much labour, but the value of Bud¬ 
dhism does not depend only on its being a 
most important chapter in the history of the 
Aryan race, and, perhaps, the most important 
chapter in the history of India ; the many 
curious coincidences between it and Christi¬ 
anity, in their commencement also, but 
especially in their later development, throw 
a flood of light on questions which the 
pardonable prejudice of religious enthu¬ 
siasm would make it otherwise very diffi¬ 
cult to decide. When we have impartially 
studied the results brought about by a cer¬ 
tain set of circumstances with which we are 
in no way connected, wo shall find it easier 
to estimate the importance of events brought 
about by a very similar stato of circum¬ 
stances, our judgment of which is now too 
apt to be warped by education or by one¬ 
sided sympathy. For the neglect of Bud¬ 
dhism, hitherto, there are unfortunately too 
many reasons; it is due partly to the 
amount of work in fields much nearer at 
hand; partly to the fact that those who will 
study are mostly compelled to take up 
studies which will give them an income— 
and we have no endowment of research ; 
partly to the lamentably small amount in our 
universities of any spirit of research at all; 
and partly, no doubt, to its especial diffi¬ 
culties, the want of grammars, dictionaries, 
and even of MSS. to work on. 

These latter hindrances are, however, now 
in a fair way to be removed. There are 
fine collections of Pali MSS. at Cambridge 
and at Paris ; Dr. Kuhn has published his 
grammar, and Mr. Childers promises us 
another, and has at last completed the im¬ 
portant work whose title heads this article, 
his Dictionary of the Pali Language. It 
contains all, or very nearly all, the words 
found in the hitherto published Pali texts, 
or referred to in the works of Bumouf, 
Spence Hardy, Gogerly, D’Alwis, and other 
writers on Buddhism, besides a few impor¬ 
tant words as yet found only in MSS. Of 
the Buddhist works in MS. so very few 
have as yet been printed that there will, 
doubtless, be found many words to be added 
in future editions,* but this one, containing 

* For a complete sketch of the work hitherto 
accomplished in the publication of Pali texts, gram¬ 
mars and dictionaries, the reader is referred to the 
last annual Report of the Philological Society, for 
May, 1875. I have noticed a fow words in the pub¬ 
lished texts which do not occur in the dictionary; for 
instance, the following under the letters A and B:— 


about 10,000 words, may be said to be prac¬ 
tically complete up to date; and the very 
varied contents of the published texts—his¬ 
tory, ethics, fairy tales, ritual and grammar 
—go far to counteract, from a dictionary 
point of view, their smallness in extent. 

As regards arrangement, the work is not, . 
perhaps, quite so great a success. It is ditli- j 
cult to see why the scientific order of the 
native alphabets used in the MSS. should 
have been rejected for the order—which is 
no order at all—of the English alphabet-. 
From a practical point of view it is confus¬ 
ing to use at the same time one dictionary 
arranged according to the order of the 
Sanskrit alphabet, and another arranged 
according to that of the English alphabet ; 
and the dictionaries one is likely to use 
simultaneously with Mr. Childers’s will 
oftener be Sanskrit or Sinhalese than English 
ones. 

This is, however, a small matter, and after 
some little progress had been made with the 
dictionary, any alteration in the order of 
letters used would have caused very great 
labour; the order adopted in the arrange¬ 
ment of the examples and meanings under 
each word is of somewhat greater importance. 
The number of these examples is a distin¬ 
guishing feature of the dictionary; it gives 
about 40,000 examples and references to the 
10,000 words, or an average of four to each 
word, and for many words it gives all the 
passages in which they occur. We would 
venture to suggest that in a future edition 
these examples and references should be 
given each under the meaning to which it 
belongs, in the manner adopted by Bohtlingk- 
Roth, Benfey, and others, and that the 
meanings should be arranged as much as 
possible in chronological order. This is 
equally necessary for such words as thiina, 
samaya, vanna, &c., which have numerous 
meanings shading one into the other; and 
for such words as angana, unhisa, upadlii, 
vappa, the connexion between whose various 
meanings is not at first sight so clear. Such 
an arrangement as is suggested is itself 
often the most valuable commentary on the 
word, and shows at a glance the comparative 
frequency and importance of the different 
meanings. 

Where the arrangement adopted in the 
ordinary classical dictionaries differs from that 
in use in Sanskrit ones, Mr. Childers follows 
the former, giving compound verbs in their 
alphabetical order under their third sing, 
pres., placing nouns under their nom. sing., 
and adjectives under their nom. sing. mase. 
Had the verbs been given under their roots 
the structure of the language would have 
stood out in much clearer relief; but, as it is, 
the etymological part of the work has been 
most carefully done; so far at least as the 
etymology of Pali words can be explained 


abbhantarika, Jat. 86, 14 ; abhavita, Dhp. v. 13 ; 
abheijurupa, J. 71. 26; adhuvati, J. 127, 19, 21; 
aggkakiraka, J. 124, 11 ; agghapanaka, J. 124, 14, 19, 
20; agghfipanika, J. 126, 1, 10; ahivataka, Sufta. 
Nip, 61 ; K.M. 86; amagandha, S.N. 66; anatthika, 
J. 63, 22 ; arimaddana, Mali. 214 ; assasaka, J. 84, 1 ; 
aturanna, J. 197, 16, 20; atthakulika; Alw. I. 99, 
aviradhana Dhp. 341; bahalatta. J. 147, 10 ; bakulla 
J. 81. 28 ; bhagl, J. 87, 4; bhattika, Alw. I)esc. Cat. 
125 ; bhenduka, J. 213, 13; bhltika, Alw. D. C. 115. 
Many of these words are, of course, intelligible from 
others given in the dictionary. 


by referring them to their Sanskrit equiva¬ 
lents. There remains a rather large number 
of words whose Sanskrit equivalents throw 
little or no light on their ultimate deriva- 
tion, and a very few words for which no 
Sanskrit equivalent can be found. We art* 
glad to see that Professor Childers intends 
to publish a Pali root-dictionary ; this would 
be necessarily more etymological than lexi- 
eographical, and would be rendered more 
useful and complete by an extension of the 
traditional scheme of a-root-diet ionary so as 
to include these two classes of words, and 
thus give us all the ultimate forms on which 
the Pali language is built up. 

In his explanation of difficult words. Mr. 
Childers seems to us to be particularly 
happy. There are many Pali words used in 
a sense quite different from that of their 
Sanskrit equivalents, or which form part of 
an intricate philosophical system, of •which 
our knowledge is very small. In the longer 
articles which are devoted to these, a num¬ 
ber of difficult problems are solved with 
groat skill, and a Large amount of informa¬ 
tion is compressed into a very small space. 
In the article Nibbana, for instance, we have 
in less than ten pages a very important and 
difficult question settled—to my mind ai 
least—conclusively; a question on which 
volumes bad previously been written, only 
to leave it more dark and difficult than be¬ 
fore. Although all similar articles arc not 
equally convincing—I cannot agree, for in¬ 
stance, with the explanation given of Tatlu- 
gata—these explanations of the Buddhist 
technical terms skonld render the work very 
valuable to those who are interested only in 
Buddhism itself, apart from Pali philology. 

In the first edition of the first dictionary 
of a language so little known, it is not sur¬ 
prising that the meaning of a good many 
words should be left doubtful. Kdkacehh 
(p. Gil) must, I think, from Jat. l'*B, -j- 
mean “to talk incoherently in one’s sleep.'’ 
Ayyaputta (ii. G10) cannot mean only “the 
eldest son of the master of the house; it 
is used at Jat. 147,1, by a wife to the head 
of the house, and at J fit. 55, 8, by Suddbo- 
dana’s courtiers of Kaladevila. App'indo. at 
Jat. 67,14, cannot mean “ free from insects, 
as given at ii. 609 ; BuJJhalilhd, s. v. lilha- 
does not mean “ the power, the easy tri¬ 
umph,” of Buddha, but simply his graceful 
deportment, his easy gait: see Jat. 93, 9; 
149, 9. To render angana, “a court, a yard, 
conveys a wrong impression, as of a phci 
enclosed and paved, whereas it means an 
open space in front of a house (Sinhalese 
midula ), J. 124, 18. For a volume of more 
than 600 pages, bristling with reference-, 
there are very few misprints. At ii- 41b 
line 5, sahassa should be Sahassi (the very 
question at issue) ; Jat. 63, 22, is another in¬ 
stance of sahassi. Ajjava should be slioij 1 
in the first syllable, in accordance with Pa < 
usage; it is so written at Dtp. 341, 4U 1 - 
paccimuttara should be North-, instead o 
South-, West. Under Kamma (ii- 6-‘J) (; 
reference to Jat. 55 should be J®*-' 
Other misprints are Adhipateyytm, ii. 
Attaditthi, ii. 610; Patitthdpitatd, ii- j 1 ’;' 
Uttano, ii. 544, last line; Upanahw, "■ 
606, line 20. r 

Though one might wish that a 
arrangement bad been adopted, yet in tlu 
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days, when philology of any kind (to our 
especial shame, Oriental philology not ex- 
eepted) is at so low an ebb among ns, it is 
an unusual pleasure to welcome so thorough 
and sound a book, and to recognise the iu- 
dnstry, enterprise, and scholarship of which 
it gives ample proof. 

T. W. Rhys Davids. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


GEOLOGY. 


Sir weeks' study of the principal apatite deposits 
in Norway has enabled MM. Brogger and lieuseh 
to lay before the Geological Society of Berlin an 
important paper, which is published in the last 
number of the Society's Zeitschrift. Although 
these deposits of crystalline phosphate of lime 
sre of great interest, both scientifically and com¬ 
mercially, the literature of the subject is suffi¬ 
ciently scant to render this paper highly accept¬ 
able. Most of the Norwegian apatite occurs in 
reins running through gabbro. The authors 
refer these veins to an eruptive origin, and believe 
that they were erupted either contemporaneously 
with, or immediately after, the gabbro with 
which they are associated. The richest deposits 
at present worked in Norway are the veins of 
Oedegarden in Baiule, which were discovered in 
lc"-. and whence large quantities of the mineral 
are imported into this country. More than twenty 
different apatite-bearing localities were visited, 
and are described in this palter. The celebrated 
deposits of Kragero, formerly the richest in Nor¬ 
way, occur in granite, but near to gabbro, and 
the apatite is there associated with black horn¬ 
blende. 


Mb. J, W. Judd has commenced in the Geolo- 
wal Magazine a second series of his valuable 
“Contributions to the Study of Volcanoes.'’ 
Having dealt in previous chapters with the exist- 
in? volcanoes of Europe, he now turns to the 
evidence of old volcanoes having once existed in 
the same area. Before addressing himself to this 
subject, however, he recites the instructive story 
of the Kammerbiihl, in Bohemia—a volcanic hill 
which was the centre of many a hot dispute 
between the Vulcanists and Neptuniaus of half a 
century ago, an«l whose true structure was at last 
placed beyond dispute by mining operations carried 
into the heart of the hill with the view of settling 
this carious question. 

By way of antithesis to Mr. Judd’s volcanic 
]»pers we may refer to a sketch of the geology of 
puts of Spitsbergen, contributed by Prof. Nor- 
denskjold to the last few numbers of the Geological 
Magazine, The papers relate mainly to the struc¬ 
ture of two large fjords on the west coast, known 
is Ice Sound and Bell Sound. These localities 
are of more than ordinary interest geologically, 
swee they exhibit within a small area a large 
number of geological formations, some of which 
ate fossiliferous, and all are well exposed for 
examination. The paper embodies the results of 
"•nervations made during the several Swedish 
rolar Expeditions. 


Some “ Notes on the Geology of the North 
midland Counties,” by Mr. W. J. Harrison, of 
he Leicester Museum, have been reprinted from 
.>'* Directories for this year. The notes give 
capital sketches of the geological structure of the 
counties of Ibices ter, Rutland, Derby, nnd Not- 
r*™un ; We owe to Mr. Harrison the first 
™ n Snition of the Rhaetic formation in Leicester- 
IB \ an d the discovery in beds of this age of a 
jA*)sh which be has described as Pholidophorus 
and of a new star-fish named Ophiolepis 


.h-trER °n the geniis Tumlites, nnd the dis- 
"Von of its species through the Middle Cre¬ 
te p UB , roc k 9 of Germany, has been contributed 
So yj^k^ter to the Lower-Rhine Society at 
hh- Several new species are described, including 


Turrilites Cenomanemsis, T. Biirssumensis and T. 
altenians from the Cenomnuian beds; and T. 
tridens, T. variant, and T. undosits from the beds 
which Schliiter has distinguished as Jims marl. 

The enigmatical fossils known as 1leceptaculitcs 
have been studied by Dr. Gumbel, who concludes 
that they cannot be placed with the sponges, as 
Mr. Biliings had suggested, hut that they are 
related by internal organisation to the Eorami- 
nifera. This was the late Mr. Salter's conclusion 
many years ago; hut Dr. Gumbel has been led to 
accept it on entirely different grounds from those 
on which the English palaeontologist relied. 

lx a paper on the genus Ginho, Thunb. (Salis- 
bnria, Sm.), Dr. Oswald Iloer maintains that the 
leaves from the Scarborough oolites, loug known 
as Cyclopteris digit ala and C. Huttoni, should be 
referred to Ghtko, and are identical with speci¬ 
mens brought from Spitzltergen by the .Swedish 
Polar Expedition of 1873. A third Spitzbergen 
species is described as G. inieyriuscula, while 
other species of Ginho are noticed from the creta¬ 
ceous rocks of Greenland. At the present day 
the genus is represented by only the single species, 
G. biloba, L. (Salisburia adiantifolia, rim.), which 
inhabits China and Japan. 

I'Tve-and-twexty years ago M. Delesse ex¬ 
amined the curiously-spotted rock known as 
Jariolif.e, but the recent progress of microscopic 
petrology has rendered it desirable that the rock 
should be submitted to l'resb examination. This 
investigation has been undertaken by Dr. Zirkel, 
who has communicated his results to the Saxon 
Academy of Sciences. lie finds that the spherical 
masses embedded in the matrix are not homo¬ 
geneous in composition, but consist of various 
silicates which have separated from the surround- 
iug mass in concretionary forms, like the well- 
known spherulites in glass. The characters of the 
fine-grained matrix show that the variolites cannot 
be classed either with thegabbros or with diabase, 
as had previously been suggested. 

The geology of the country around Idria in 
Carniola—celebrated for its mines of quicksilver— 
lias been carefully worked out by the Austrian 
.Survey under Oberbergrath Lipoid, who has ac¬ 
companied his map by a valuable descriptive 
memoir. The rocks are referable to the Carbonife¬ 
rous, Triassic, Cretaceous, and Eocene formations; 
the mercury being confined to rocks of Triassic 
Aire. 

We have received the second series of the late 
Professor Agassiz’s Geological Shc/ches (Boston, 
U.S.: J. II. Osgood and Co.). The volume is 
made up of five papers reprinted from the Atlan¬ 
tic Monthly, and dealing with glacial phenomena 
both in the Old and New Worlds. The last 
paper, written after Agassiz's southern expedition, 
is devoted to a description of the valley of the 
Amazons, and sets forth his original views as to 
the age and origin of the wide-spread Amazonian 
deposits. Although the volume consists merely 
of these reprints, and does not profess to offer 
anything novel, the sketches are written in so 
pleasing a style that they can be enjoyed equally 
by the scientific and the unscientific reader, anil 
we are therefore glad to see them collected 
in the form of so neat a little volume as that 
before us. 


METEOROLOGY. 

Climate of Paris. —The Observatory of Mont- 
souris was, as our readers may be aware, founded 
in 1809 by M. 0. iste.-Cliuro Deville, mainly at 
bis own expense, in order to conduct meteorolo¬ 
gical observations independently of the Observa- 
toire. In 1870 it, for the first time, received a 
Government grant, and in 1872 M. Mario-Davy 
was placed at its head, M. Deville having been 
transferred to the general inspectorship of French 
meteorological stations. At the same time the 
functions of the Observatory were limited to 
those of the central station of the Department of 


the Seine, with the intimation that its enquiries 
were to be directed chiefly to agricultural meteoro¬ 
logy. Since his appointment M. Marid-Davv 
has published an Annuaire every year, and that lor 
1870, which has just appeared, contains much 
matter of high interest as regards the climate of 
Paris. The meteorological records of the Paris 
Observatory are, -if not the oldest, at least the 
most continuous in existence, the tliermometrical 
observations going back to 1066, and the rain 
returns to 1tN8. Naturally the older years leave 
much to be desired as regards accuracy, but still 
they afford useful information as to the climate 
of the place. The whole of these returns, lor all 
the available elements, are discussed at some 
length, and a full account is given of the existing 
series of observations, both meteorological anil 
matrnetical, conducted at Montsouris. At the 
same time, M. Mario-1 )avy has reprinted in a 
separate form his instructions for taking meteoro¬ 
logical observations which appeared in his An¬ 
naa ire for 1872. 

Climate of Brussels. —In the Statistical Report 
of Brussels, M. E. Quetelet has published an 
analysis of the climate of that city for the ten 
years 1864-73. He liuds the mean pressure to be 
29’768 in., with a range of 2’237 in. The mean 
has been somewhat lower than that of the period 
1833-63, and the same remark holds good both 
as to the absolute maximum and absolute minimum 
observed. The mean temperature has been 
50°T3 F., being about 0°-4 F. below that of the 
previous thirty years. The mean temperature for 
every two hours in each month is also given, and 
the other elements are discussed with equal 
minuteness. When will our Corporation do for 
the climate of London a moiety of what the 
municipality' of Brussels has done for its own city 
in furnishing funds for this investigation ? 

Meteorology of Labrador. —In the Archives des 
Sciences Physiques et Naturelles for January 15, 
Prof. Gautier has given a second paper on the ob¬ 
servations taken by Moravian missionaries in this 
inaccessible region. (His first paper appeared in 
the same journal in 1870.) The stations now in 
operation are from Iloil’enthal, lat. 55° 35'; Zoar, 
lat. 50°; Hebron, lat. 58° 20'; and Rama, lat. 
circa 00 °. The only information given is for tem¬ 
perature, weather, and the Aurora, but, under the 
circumstances we must only' be very thankful for 
the small mercies we receive. 

Causes of Barometrical Depressions. —In the 
Austrian Journal for Meteorology for January 15, 
Prof. Mohn has published some remarks on the 
reason why barometrical depressions are, as a rule, 
more serious in winter than in summer. He cites 
the opinion of Buchan and Wojeikolfthat, as the 
air is shown to ascend over such areas, and to 
descend over areas of barometrical elevation (anti¬ 
cyclones), it is clear that in the upper regions of 
the atmosphere the conditions of pressure must 
be reversed as compared with those at the surface 
of the earth. In other words, over an area of 
low pressure, a cyclone, there must be an excess 
of pressure at a certain level causing an outflow 
of the air which is rising. Conversely, over an 
anticyclone there must be a defect of pressure at a 
certain height, which has the tendency to attract 
the air towards the region of its existence. These 
principles being once admitted, it is evident 
that as the contrast in temperature between land 
and sea id these latitudes is greatest in winter, 
the conditions then prevailing will be most favour¬ 
able to the production of extensive depressions 
over the heated area, the sea, while in summer 
the conditions are reversed, and the areas of low 
pressure appear over the land. Prof. Mohn seeks 
to explain the origin of the well-known deficiency 
of pressure in the South Polar regions on the 
above principles. He concludes with pointing 
out the obvious moral of bis remarks, to the effect 
that for a satisfactory study of weather by means 
of telegraphic reports, the area of observation 
should be as extensive as possible. 
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The Diurnal Range of the Barometer. —The 
first part of a paper on this subject by Mr. 
Buchan has just appeared in the Transactions of 
the Koyal Society ot Edinburgh. It was read in 
March last. The data employed have been: 1. Ob¬ 
servations from 335 places, all over the globe, 
showing the mean amplitude of the oscillation 
from the morning maximum to the afternoon 
minimum, for the twelve months and for the year. 
2. The mean horary states from eighty-one places, 
and bihorary means from 5 others. In order to 
show the geographical distribution of the pheno¬ 
menon, charts were drawn for the twelve months 
and for the year, which are given in the paper, and 
a short discussion of the salient points in this de¬ 
lineation is to be found in the text, concluding 
with the following remarks. 

“ Whatever be the cause or causes on which the 
diurnal oscillations of the barometer depend, the in¬ 
fluence of the relative distribution of land and water 
in determining the absolute amount of the oscillation 
in particular localities, as well as over extended re¬ 
gions, is very great. From the facts detailed abovo, 
it will be seen that this influence gives a strong local 
colouring to the results, particularly along the 

coasts. It will also be observed from the 

charts, that the lines are as strongly marked as are 
the lines which show the distribution of the tem¬ 
perature, pressure, &e., of the atmosphere, and that 
they show equally as great abnormal deflections in 
particular seasons over particular regions. The re¬ 
gions more or less extonded to which more special 
attention has been drawn have annual maximum and 
minimum periods, depending very largely, though not 
nearly altogether, on the position of the sun, the 
humidity of the air and the direction of the wind, 
particularly considered as a sea or a land wind. The 
general course of the lines over the globe has also a 
well-marked annual period—the minimum of deflec¬ 
tion from the course of the parallels of latitude 
occurring in January, the amount of deflection being 
then small, and the maximum deflection in July.” 

In Part II. we are promised the mathematical 
discussion of the results from the eighty-six 
stations above mentioned. The work is a useful 
contribution to our knowledge of the phenomenon, 
though it does not throw any light on its cause, 
and is a worthy sequel to Mr. Buchan's former 
papers on the distribution of barometrical pressure 
over the globe. 


Temperature Anomalies in the Alps. —In the 
Austrian Journal for January 1 we have an ab¬ 
stract of a paper by Prof. Kemer, of Innspriick, 
from the Sitzungs-ierichte of the Vienna Aca¬ 
demy, on the reasons of the often observed fact 
that the temperature half way up the hill-side is 
higher than in the valley or on top of the hill. 
This has frequently been attributed to a supposed 
prevalence of the equatorial current above, while 
the polar current is felt below. Prof. Kerner had 
simultaneous observations taken at four stations, 
for a period of sixteen days in autumn, with the 
following results; the observations being taken at 
half-hourly intervals:— 


Place. 

Height, 

metres. 

Innspriick 

676 

Rumer Alp . 

. 1227 

Heiligwasser 

. 1239 

Summit, Bladen 

. 2240 


Temperature, 

Fahrenheit. 

360° 

44’7°\ mean 
39-7°/ 22-2° 
308° 


He explains the action by the supposition of the 
cold air being drawn down by aspiration along 
the sides of the hills, and its rising in temperature 
during the process owing to compression* A ver¬ 
tical circulation is thus set up, the air when it 
reaches the bottom becoming rarefied and rising, 
its temperature sinking as it rises, so that by the 
time it reaches the level of the crests again there 
is no trace of the elevation of temperature, and 
the crests continue cold, while the air that has 
risen to them from the centre is again drawn 
down into the circulation. The phenomena are 
chiefly observed in the late autumn and winter. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Bbitish Abchaeologicai. Association.—( Wednesday , 
February 16.) 

The Rev. S. M. Maybcw in the Chair.—Sir Peter 
Stafford Carey presented three ancient documents re¬ 
lating to London and the Channel Islands. Mr. Brock 
announced the almost entire obliteration of Caesar’s 
Camp, Wimbledon. Mr. Baily exhibited a fine lance 
of the fifteenth century. Mr, H. Davis exhibited a 
cut and thrust sword, and other objects, from the site 
of the New Opera House. Mr. Brock exhibited a 
stirrup and other articles found in London. Mr. 
Mayhew exhibited tho lower jaw of a hippopotamus, 
also discovered in London; and Mr. H. S. Cuming 
read a paper on tho exhibition. Mr. Mitchell was 
desirous of knowing the locality of the find, the na¬ 
ture of tho matrix, and the geological formation, and 
these particulars will shortly be forthcoming. Mr. 
T. Morgan, F.S.A., read a paper on the “Rollright 
Stones.” Mr. Grover announced his intention of 
placing before the Association the result of a more 
carefully-made examination of Stonehenge than has 
hitherto been attempted, and proofs of the correct¬ 
ness of the "Solar Temple” theory in regard to 
stone circles. Mr. A. L. Lewis made some interesting 
remarks on tho subject of many mcgalithic remains 
which he has visited. 


Anthhopoukhcat. Institcte.—( Tuesday , 
February 22.) 

J. Park Harrison, Esq , Treasurer, in the Chair.— 
The Director, Mr. E. W. Brabrook, read a paper by the 
Rev. John Eirle, M.A., on “ Tho Ethnography of 
Scotland.” Tho author alluded to the great similarity 
in the physiognomy of the Norwegians and the Scotch, 
as exhibited in photographic portraits, the likeness 
between the two people having also struck Dr. Beddoe. 
The conquest of the northern parts of Scotland, and 
especially Caithness (Icelandic Kata-uess = ship pro¬ 
montory), is celebrated in the Sagas: and the author 
believed that the "harrying west” of tho Danes 
along the eastern coast of Great Britain extended at 
least as far as the Firth of Forth. Vigfusson's 
Icelandic Dictionary supplies materials to illustrate 
numerous striking features in the Scottish language 
and the Norsk : c.g., bairn, carlinc, eldin, ettle, fey 
(make), gar, greet (to weep), speer, firth, &c. The 
Danish and Norsk districts in Scotland are tho meet¬ 
ing-ground of the great and divergent branches of the 
Gothic family—the Teutonic and the Scandinavian. 
In the Scottish language tho Norsk element is almost 
undiluted with Saxon, and we gain from it ethnologi¬ 
cal evidence which recorded history does not dis¬ 
tinctly afford. An analysis of the language, Mr. 
Earle believes, would bring out additional proofs that 
it is the permanent expression of the overlapping of 
the races above alluded to. 


Society of Antiquaries.—( Thursday , Fcljruary 24.) 

Frederic Ouvby, Esq., President, in the Chair.— 
Edwin Freshfield, Esq., exhibited a number of draw¬ 
ings and photographs of the Church of St. Vitale at 
Ravenna, and read a papor on the subject. The 
church is octagonal in form, with an internal octagon 
bounded by eight piers, between which nro apses 
supporting the women's gallery. At the east end is a 
deep apse. There was originally a curious porch at 
the west end with two entrances, probably connected 
with the monastery, but this has now been destroyed 
and a barrack has been erected close to the church. 
The walls are of brick, thinner than those usually 
built by the Romans. The windows are round- 
headed. Tho round dome which surmounts tho 
church is constructed of earthen pots placed oue 
within the other in a spiral. Tho interior of the dome 
was originally decorated with mosaics, but these have 
been removed and their place supplied by paintings 
of the eighteenth century. The walls are still covered 
with mosaics, representing the Emperor Justinian, 
during whoso reign tho church was built, and his 
empress Theodora, followed by their suites. And in 
the chancel is a figure of Bishop Ecelesius, holding a 
model of the church. The original pavement was 
tesselated, with figures and birds on a white ground ; 
but it is now covered over, as it has been found neces¬ 
sary to raise the floor on account of tho damp. After 
giving an account of the history of the building of 
tho church, which was commenced by Archbishop 
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Ecelesius in 626, and consecrated twenty years after 
by Maximian, Mr. Freshfield referred to tho theories 
proposed to account for its peculiarities. He showed 
that it could not be an imitation of the church of St 
Lorenzo at Milan, as some writers have suggested, 
because the latter is not octagonal, has no separate 
chancel, and nono of the Byzantine detail which is so 
striking a feature of S. Vitale. It is more probable 
that the church at Milan is a barbarous copy of that at 
Ravenna. Nor was the comparison with the temple 
of Minerva at Rome better founded. Mr. Freshfiell's 
opinion is that the church was built from Eastern 
designs by workmen who had been engaged at St 
Sophia and at Salonica. In support of this he re¬ 
ferred to the much closer connexion existing at that 
date between Ravenna and Constantinople that 
between Ravenna and Rome, and pointed out the 
striking similarity of the architecture of the church 
in question with that of the churches in the East. 
The capitals of many of the pillars are evidently 
carved from the same designs as those at St. Sophie, 
and in some cases contain identical monograms, the 
meaning of which, however, has not been decipherti 


Royal Society.—( Thursday, February 24.) 

Dr. J. D. Hooker, C.B., President, in the Chair.— 
The following papers wero read:—(1) “ On determin¬ 
ing tho Depth of the Sea without the use of the 
Sounding Line,” by C. W. Siemens, F.R.S.; (2) " On 
an Instrument for recording the Direction and 
Velocity of Currents, and the Temperature of the 
Water at different Depths in the Ocean,” by J. Bymer 
Jones. 


FINE ART. 

LETTER FROM EGYPT. 

Abydus, Upper Egypt: Feb. 10,1S7G. 

Some interesting excavations are being con¬ 
ducted by Mariette Bey amidst the ruins of Thinis 
or Abydus. North of the two temples there is a 
huge enclosure with a lofty wall of unbaked brick, 
within which is the supposed site of the sepulchre 
of Osiris. This massive wall has now been proved 
to he a double one by the recent excavations, a 
narrow passage hitherto choked up with debris 
existing between the two. The inner wall to¬ 
wards this passage is lined with a series of shal¬ 
low buttresses, to which it would he hard to 
find a parallel in Egyptian architecture. Both 
walls which abut on the passage have been 
smeared with a common wash or plaster of a 
dirty white colour. Excavations are now 
roceeding in the centre of the enclosure, 
ut at present nothing has been found but a 
number of long pots of a red colour containing 
the dried bodies of ibises, and, in one instance at 
least, of some carnivorous animal. In some case 5 
the black and white feathers of the ibises are 
wonderfully perfect. I observe that Captain 
Shelley, in his delightful work on the birds of 

Egypt, states that no authentic instance has come 
under his notice of the discovery of the sacred 
ibis in Egypt in modern times. I can, however, 
positively assert that a few years since, when 
returning from Bebayt-el-Hagar to Mansoorw, 
I saw two of these birds on a small island left hy 
the retiring Nile, about three miles above the 
latter place. There could he no mistake, for the 
birds were very near me, and I had the 0PP” r ' 
tunity of seeing them for several minutes. 0 
make assurance doubly sure, I visited the Zoo¬ 
logical Gardens on my return to England, an 
could detect no difference between the specimen.- 
there and the birds I had seen near Mansoorat. 

A little further to the north of the enclose 
already alluded to as existing at Abydus, is ano j 
similar structure of, apparently, equal andqui 
but of which no mention is made in mu 
Guide-Book to Eyypt. This second enclos ^ 
known as Dayr Ambn Musass, the Conven , . ■ 
of Father Musass, and is occupied h. 1 A 
church, aud a small community of Coptic t ■ ( 
ians. The church is apparently of no veij 
, antiquity, hut well repays a visit It '? 

I structed of dark-red burnt bricks, and is sti 

byC.oogle 
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mounted by twenty-three domes. It consists of 
three transeptal aisles, of which that to the east 
is separated from the rest by carved and highly- 
coloured wooden screens, and divided by solid 
walls within into different Heykels or Sanctu¬ 
aries, in each of which, according to ancient and 
universal Coptic usage, is a square altar built 
of stones covered with whitewash or plaster. 
The arches and piers which support the white¬ 
washed domes are constructed of dark-red 
and yellow bricks placed alternately with very 
good’ effect. Each Heykel, like those in the 
Dayrs of the Wady Natriln, ends flat, and is 
pierced by niches towards the east. All the 
arches of the church are round. West of the 
three main aisles are domed chapels, some of 
which are in ruins. In one of these is the Tank, 
in which the water is blessed at the Aeed-el- 
Ghitas, “the Festival of the Plunging," on the 
eve of the Coptic Epiphany. The baptismal font 
of stone still exists—it resembles a large kitchen 
copper—and in one of the Heykels is a very ancient 
bra* candlestick. On two of the altars are flat, 
oblong boards, with incised crosses and ’irjaoOs 
Xpurros 'Tibs 0foO in monogram. There are seve¬ 
ral pictures of no great antiquity, in one of which 
Ambn Musass is represented as an old white- 
bearded hermit. There are a few MS. service 
books on cotton paper, but not a fragment even on 
vellum. The Coptic churches of Egypt are gene¬ 
rally full of interest, and have never met with the 
attention they deserve. Some of them date from 
a period before the Monothelite heresy gained the 
upper hand, and were erected by the ancient 
orthodox Christians of Egypt, who were dispos- 
sesed of them when the Copts basely sided with 
the Mohammedan conquerors of the country. 

Numismatologists will be pleased to hear of the 
discovery at Koft in Upper Egypt of a gold coin 
of the usurper Domitius-Domitianus, hitherto in- 
edited and unknown. This curious piece, which 
ia m the finest possible state of preservation, bears 
obverse the head of Domitian to the right, with 
the legend Domitianvs avg. ; reverse, a Victory 
marching, with the legend Victoi (sic) avg. ; 
no legend in the exergue. It is possible that this 
curious and unique piece was coined at Koft 
itself, which about the time of Dioclesian was a 
place of great importance. Its extensive mounds 
are being rapidly carried away by the fellaheen, 
who dig out the fertilising dust as a manure for 
their growing crops. Many of these overtaxed 
and ground-down peasants come eight and ten 
miles every morning for this purpose, and perform 
several journeys with their wretched donkeys in 
the course of the day. Shenhoor, a village which 
lies entirely out of the route of the ordinary Nile 
tourist, between Koft, or rather Koos, and Luxor, 
deserves careful investigation, and furnishes be¬ 
sides most picturesque subjects for the pencil of 
an artist. Besides the small temple dedicated to 
Horns, there are several curious early Arabic 
tombs, and the circular tower of a dilapidated 
mosque of early date bears a curious resemblance 
to the round towers of Ireland. The people of 
this interesting village are too ignorant even to 
preserve the antiquities they find, and in digging 
for dust they undermine and threaten the destruc¬ 
tion of several curious and picturesque ancient 
tombs. G Seville I. Chester. 


IHB BILL FOB THE PRESERVATION OF ANCIENT 
MONUMENTS. 

Br a Bill recently introduced into the House of 
Commons, and bearing the names of Sir John 
Lubbock, Mr. Beresford Hope, Mr. Bussell Gurney, 
and Mr. Osborne Morgan, it is proposed to create 
a permanent body of Commissioners for the pur- 
jyse of preserving certain ancient monuments. 
The Commission is to consist of the Inclosure 
Commissioners, the Master of the Bolls, the 
Presidents of the Societies of Antiquaries of 
Undon and Scotland, the President of the Koval 
Irish Academy, the Keeper of the British Anti¬ 


quities at the British Museum, and seven nomi¬ 
nated Commissioners. The first nominated Com¬ 
missioners are to be the Duke of Devonshire, the 
Duke of Argyll, Lord Talbot de Malahide, Sir 
W. K. Wilde, Mr. Augustus L ine Fox, Mr. John 
Evans, of Nash Mills, Ilemel Hempstead, and 
Mr. John Stuart, of the General Kegister House, 
Edinburgh, whose places, as they become vaca nt, 
are to be tilled up by the Crown. The first step 
which the Commissioners are to take with the 
object of asserting their authority over any monu¬ 
ment is the serving of notices upon the occupier 
of its site, the person to whom the occupier pays 
rent, and the clerk of the peaco, or in Scotland 
the sheriff clerk, for the county. When this is 
done, the Act will have been “ applied ” to the 
monument, which will henceforth be under the 
protection of the Commissioners, without whose 
.consent it will be unlawful to do any injury to it. 
Any one who, but for these proceedings, would 
have been legally entitled to injure the monu¬ 
ment, may call upon the Commissioners either to 
give their sanction to the way in which he pro¬ 
poses to deal with it, or else to purchuse the 
monument or a “ power of restraint ’’ in respect 
of it; and thereupon the Commissioners must 
make their choice within three months, or else 
they will be deemed to have consented to the 
proposed injury. Should any person having a 
legal interest in a monument to which the Act 
has been applied proceed to exercise, his right of 
property in it in such a way as to injure it, with¬ 
out reference to the Commissioners, a power of re¬ 
straint in respect of the monument will at once 
vest in them. Any one who, without the consent 
of the Commissioners, wilfully injures auy monu¬ 
ment vested in them, or as to which they hold a 
power of restraint, will bo liable to a maximum 
penalty of five pounds, or two months’ imprison¬ 
ment, with or without hard labour. The expenses 
of the Commission are to be provided for by Par¬ 
liament. An appeal will lie against the action of 
the Commissioners in applying the Act, or in re¬ 
fusing to consent to a proposed injury to a monu¬ 
ment, to a judge of any of the superior courts, 
who may near and decide it at any time and 
place. The Commissioners will be bound to apply 
the Act to the monuments named in the Schedule 
to the Bill, of which the following is a complete 
list:— 

The tumulus and dolmen, Plas Newvdd, Angle- 
sea ; Wayland Smith’s Forge at Ashbury in 
Berkshire; UHington Castle; Long Meg and her 
Daughters near Penrith; the stone circle on 
Castle Bigg near Keswick; the stone circles on 
Burn Moor ; the Nine Ladies on Stanton Moor ; 
Arborlow in Derbyshire; Ilob Hurst’s House 
and Hut, Bastow Moor; Minning Low, Bras- 
sington, Derbyshire; Arthur’s Quoit, Gower, 
Glamorganshire ; Kits Ooty House, Ayles- 
ford; Danes’ Camp, Hardingstone, Northamp¬ 
tonshire; Castle Dykes, Farthingston, North¬ 
amptonshire ; the Bollrich Stones, Oxford¬ 
shire ; the ancient stones at Stanton Drew, 
Somersetshire ; the chambered tumulus at Stoney 
Littleton, Wellow, Somersetshire; Cadbury 
Castle; Caesar’s Camp at Wimbledon; May- 
borough, near Penrith; Arthur’s Bound Table, 
Penrith; Stonehenge; the vallum at Abury, the 
Sarcen stones within the same, those along the 
Kennet Hoad, and the group between Abury and 
Beckhampton, Wiltshire; the long barrow at 
West Kennet, near Marlborough; Silbury Hill, 
Abury; the Devil's Den, near Marlborough; Bar- 
bury Castle, Wiltshire; the Bass of Inverury, 
Aberdeenshire; the vitrified fort on the Hill of 
Noath, Aberdeenshire; the pillar and stone at 
Newton-in-the-Garioch, Aberdeenshire; Edin's 
Hall on Cockburn Law, Berwickshire ; the British 
walled settlement enclosing huts at Harefaulds in 
Lauderdale, Berwickshire; the Dun of Dornadilla, 
Sutherlandshire; Suenos Stone, near Forres, 
Elgin ; the cross slab, with inscription, in the 
churchyard of St. Vigeans, Forfarshire; tho 
British forts, on the hills, called “ The Black and 


White Catherthuns,” Menmuir, Forfarshire; a 
group of remains and pillars, on a haugh at Clava 
on the banks of the Nairn, Inverness; the Pictish 
Towers at Glenelg; the cairns at Minnigaff, Kirk¬ 
cudbrightshire ; the Catstaue, Kirkliston, Linlith¬ 
gow ; the King of Brogar and other stone pillars 
at Stennis in Orkney, and the neighbouring pil¬ 
lars ; the chambered mouud of Maeshowe, Orkney ; 
the stones of Oallernish, Boss; the Burgh of 
Clickanim, Shetland ; the Pictish tower at Mousa 
in Shetland; the inscribed slab standing on 
the roadside leading from Wigton to Whithorn ; 
two stones, with incised crosses, on a mouud in a 
field at Laggangairn, W’igtonshire; the pillars at 
Kirkmadrine, Wig+onshire; the remains of 
Kathmore of Movlinny, co. Antrim ; the Navan 
Fort, Orevcroe, and the King's Stables, co. Ar¬ 
magh ; stone monuments and groups of sepulchral 
cists in Glen Maulin, co. Donegal; the Giant’s 
King, near Ballvlessan, co. Down; the earthen 
fort at Downpatrick (Dunkeltair); the earthen 
fort near Moira; Dun Angus, Dun Onaght, Dun 
Eoehail, Ilubh Cahir, and other similar remains, 
co. Galway; Dun Conor, Inismaan, co. Galway ; 
Staigue Fort, Ivilcrogham, co. Kerry ; the earthen 
mouud at Castletown (Dun Dealga), co. Louth ; 
the earthen mound at Greenmount, co. Louth ; 
the stone monument at Ballyna, co. Mayo; cairns 
and stone circles at Moytura, co. Mayo; the 
tumuli, New Grange, Knowth and Dowth, Monk- 
newton, co. Meath; the earthworks on the Hill 
of Tara, co. Meath; the earthworks at Teltown 
(Tallin), co. Meath ; the earthworks at Wards- 
town (Tlaghta), co. Meath; the tumuli on the 
hills called Slieve Na Calliagh, co. Meath; the 
cairn at Heapstown, co. Sligo; sepulchral remains 
at Carrowmore, co. Sligo; the cairn called Mis- 
caun Mave or Knocknarea; the cave containing 
Ogham inscribed stones at Drumloghan, co. Water¬ 
ford ; the stone monument called the Catstono 
and cemetery on the hill of Usnagh, co. West¬ 
meath: 

In addition to the monuments contained in this 
list, the Commissioners may apply the Act to 
any British, Celtic, Koman or Saxon remains, or 
to any monument which, in their opinion, is of 
the same kind as those above specified, and 
which is not situated in any park, garden, or 
pleasure-ground. The bill contains two clauses, 
which seem to contemplate the extension of its 
operation to other ancient monuments not in¬ 
cluded in the class to which it more immediately 
relates; but, as to them, the Commissioners would 
have no power to act without the co-operation of 
the persons interested. 

If it became law, Sir John Lubbock’s measure 
would be a fair solution of that difficult problem 
—how to ensure the preservation of monuments 
of national interest without trespassing unduly on 
private rights of property. If the owner of the 
site of one of these monuments himself took care 
to preserve it, the Commissioners would not 
interfere with him in any way; but if he at¬ 
tempted to injure it, or allowed any one else to 
injure it, the Commissioners would at once take 
it under their protection, compensating the owner 
for the interference with his rights. 


ART sat.ibi 

Great curiosity was excited by the sale at 
Messrs. Christie, Manson and Woods’, of the 

P ictures belonging to Messrs. Armstrong and Collie. 

'he one that attracted most attention was Millais’ 
picture, Hearts are Trumps, portraits of the three 
Misses Armstrong; it was bought by Mr. Agnew 
for 1,300 gs. Among the paintings of Messrs. 
Collie, P. II. Calderon, Her most puissant Grace, 
535/. 10s. ; J. Phillip, Of Duty, 307/. 10*.; Por¬ 
trait of Lieutenant-Colonel Hope Crealock, after 
Velasquez, 630/.; Al Duena, 630/.; Gipsy Girl 
restiny after the Dance, 072/.; Faith, 1,200/.; E. 
Long, Moorish Proselytes, Grenada, 1,207/. 10*.; 
CreswickandAnsdell, Th e Drovers Halt, 001 /. ] 0*.; 
E. Verboeckhoewn,'* Highland Sheep, 202/. 10*.; 
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A. MacCallum, water-colour, After Sunset, Sher¬ 
wood Forest, 8 71. 10s. ; J. Drummond, The Cross 
of Edinburgh, 1137.; F. P. Hardy, Not at Home, 
1107. os.; J. W. Oakes, Poachers, 2027. 10s.; J. 0. 
Hook, The Bonxie, 1,6007. 10s; Fishing hg Proxy, 
1,1767.; W. P. Frith, Mrs. Itoushy in “ ’Tivi.it Axe 
and Crown," 1307. 10s.; R. Lehmnun, La Laoan- 
daja, 1307. 10s.; E. Long, Mliss, 7507. ; Marcus 
Stone, Royal Nursery, 2407. los. 

The collection of historical and satirical en¬ 
gravings formerly owned by the Marquis of 
Hastings, which we noticed last week, was sold this 
week by Messrs. Sothebv, Wilkinson, and Hodge for 
217. 10s. At the sarno time was sold, in separate 
lots, a complete set of the now very scarce Etch¬ 
ing Club publications, at the following prices:— 
Goldsmith's Deserted Village, 77. 10s.; Shake¬ 
speare's Songs, 37. 3a.; Etch'd Thoughts, 47.; 
Gray's Elegy, 47.; Milton’s L'Allegro, 37. 18a.; 
Etchings for the Art Union of London, 27. os. ; 
Selection of Etchings, 27. los. A fine collection 
of engravings by early German and Italian masters 
realised 227. 10s. 

On Monday and Tuesday this week Messrs. 
Sothebv, Wilkinson, and Hodge sold the follow¬ 
ing, with other lots:— Chronicon Mtmdi, a manu¬ 
script on vellum, dated 1420, 97. 9s.; Nimrod's 
The Chacc, inlaid in royal folio, and tastefully 
illustrated, 117. 10s.; Nimrod's The. Road, and 
The Turf, similarly mounted, 127. 10s. and 
137. 15s.; Bartoli's Colonna Traiana, Columna 
Antoniana, &c., 57. 7s. 6r7. ; Beckford's Thoughts 
on Hunting, inlaid and illustrated, 07. ; Biblia 
Sacra Latina, circa 1460 (imperfect), 67.; Biblia 
Germaniaa, black letter, 1483, 127.; Book of 
Common Prayer, black letter, 1602, 47. 2s.; 
Chronicon Nitrembergense, 1493, 107. os. ; Ciee- 
ronis Opera Omnia, 1534, 57.; Demosthenic Ora- 
t.iones, first Aktine edition, 1504,37. 3s.; Dietter- 
lin’s Arohitectur, 57. 17s. 0r7. ; Dives and Pauper, 
black letter, 1493,217. 10s.; Tyndale's Testament 
(imperfect), 87. 10s.; W. King's Art of Love, 
inlaid and illustrated, 97. 15s.; Litre da Mirouer 
des Dames, MB. on vellum, 247. 10s.; Lodge's 
Portraits, 217.; Mer des Hystoires, vol. 2, black 
letter, 57. 2s. 6c7. A rare copy of Cambridge 
Prize Poems, 1828-37, noticeable for its contain¬ 
ing Tennyson's Timbuctoo, fetched 30s. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The trustees of the British Museum have, we 
regret to say, declined to purchase the beautiful 
engravings by Botticelli, described in the Academy 
oflast week. For reasons already stated this 
decision must be regarded as unfortunate, and it 
may be doubted whether so favourable an oppor¬ 
tunity will again occur of adding so rare and im¬ 
portant a series of works to the splendid collection 
of Italian masters already possessed by the Museum. 
But in the present enforced seclusion in which 
nearly the whole of the art-treasures in the Print 
Room is kept we cannot affect to feel much sur¬ 
prise at the decision, nor is it possible to believe 
that the art-public generally will be very sensible 
of the loss. The want of sufficient space is for 
the present an insuperable obstacle in the way of 
allowing the public to appreciate the great worth 
of the collection of prints and drawings now pre¬ 
served in an apartment frequented only by a few 
students; but the time must speedily arrive when 
the already huge and now rapidly increasing body 
of those who are interested in such matters will 
demand a fuller display of the national treasures 
than is possible under exietingarrangements. When 
that moment has arrived, and when a suitable 
gitllery is placed at the disposal of the authorities 
in the Print Room, the significance of such a series 
as that lately offered to the Museum will be better 
understood; but the opportunity will then have 
passed for supplying the few gaps in a collection 
that even now has scarcely a rival in Europe. 

M. L boros is at present discharging the prac¬ 
tical duties of the art-professorship at the Slade 


School, in Gower Street, and has already created 
a favourable impression among the students, al¬ 
though his appointment is, we believe, not yet 
officially decided. The painter, whose solid ac¬ 
complishments have long been known and appre¬ 
ciated, both in France and England, is a native 
of Dijon. At an early age he proceeded to Paris, 
and entered the school of M. Lecoq de Bois- 
baudran. Ilis first exhibited work was a portrait 
of his father, sent to the Salon of 1857; and his 
talent was at once recognised by M. Champfieurv, 
a critic ever on the alert for the signs of new 
artistic power. M. Legros has been for a long 
time resident in England, and a constant con¬ 
tributor to the exhibitions of the Royal Academy. 

If recent sales are to he accepted as any indica¬ 
tion of public taste, there would seem to be some 
symptoms of a decline in the extraordinary prices 
that have been realised during the last few years 
for modem English pictures. It is no" 6ecret that 
many of the works disposed of by Messrs. Christie 
and Manson on Saturday last were knocked down 
at figures calculated to disappoint the feelings of 
both expert and artist, and the result may not 
impossibly check the enthusiasm of those col¬ 
lectors who regard art solely from the point of 
view of a profitable investment. The catalogue 
of the sale, with the prices affixed, affords in¬ 
teresting material for a study of the most recent 
fluctuations of popular taste. 

We have received the first number of the Art 
Monthly Review and Photographic Portfolio. The' 
alternative title indicates the process of illustra¬ 
tion upon which the projectors of the new periodi¬ 
cal intend to rely. In this number we have a 
photographic reproduction of one of Mr. Miles's 
crayon drawings, two photographs from pictures 
of dogs by Mr. Couldery, a bust by Monti, and 
an architectural view. The photographs are all 
good of their kind, but they are not of a kind to 
awaken strong artistic interest, and it may be 
doubted whether the resources of photography are 
equal to all the requirements of an illustrated art- 
journal which aims at anything beyond the satis¬ 
faction of popular taste. The letter-press in this 
number is not very important, and it is surely 
somewhat late in the day to republish Mr. Ruskin's 
letter on Frederick Walker. 

A question of some importance will probably 
be raised in Parliament upon the annual vote for 
the national museums. It is alleged with some 
show of reason that the inhabitants of the large 
provincial towns do not, under existing arrange¬ 
ments, get the full enjoyment of the national art 
treasures. The principle adopted by the authori¬ 
ties at South Kensington of making temporary 
loans of objects of art is of course not applicable 
to the more precious possessions in the National 
Gallery and the British Museum; for, apart from 
the risks of removal, which are in themselves more 
than sufficient to outweigh all other considera¬ 
tions, there is, of course, a large class of art 
monuments, for the exhibition of which there 
would he no adequate provision in the smaller 
local museums. It is therefore suggested that the 
various processes of reproduction should he called 
into play to provide copies of such works, and 
that these copies should be placed at the disposal 
of the different art museums scattered throughout 
the kingdom. The Government will be asked to 
empower the authorities of the national museums 
to nave oasts and photographs executed of the 
principal objects in their possession, so that the 
inhabitants of the provincial towns may, by this 
means, be placed in a position to study and appre¬ 
ciate the national art treasures. Such a scheme, 
if adopted and energetically carried out, could 
not fail to have a good effect not merely in educat¬ 
ing the public taste, but in strengthening the hands 
of the Government in their demands upon the 
public purse. It would tend to create a wider 
sentiment than at present exists in favour of 
national expenditure upon matters of art, for the 
representatives of the large towns would then be 
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able to feel that in supporting the Government 
proposals for the acquisition of new treasures they 
were conferring an immediate and tangible benefit 
upon their own constituents. Uuder existing 
arrangements the advantage to the provinces of 
adding to the national collections is often too 
remote to touch the popular sense, and the conse¬ 
quence is that the Government of the day 
always accepts with considerable reluctance tie 
responsibility of coming before Parliament with a 
request for a special grant of money. 

We have received from Bulla, art-publisher in 
Amsterdam, two parts of the work in which Hen 
Unger means to record, with the copper and the 
etching-needle, what are the chief pictorial trea¬ 
sures of the National Museum in that city. The 
etchings are well printed—not too richly and 
heavily printed—on good rough paper, in the im¬ 
pressions sent to us ; but there are four classes of 
impressions, and those we have seen belong? 
neither to the best nor to the worst. Hen 
Unger's position among modem etchers is a pecu¬ 
liar one. lie is, as far as we know, purely a 
copyist. Fiameng, as we have lately seen, oan de 
original work; Jacquemart can eten not chiefly 
pictures, but still-life objects, which require 
almost a creative talent in the artist before they 
oan be properly rendered. Vet such a rendering 
of old masters' work in painting as is achieved by 
the needle of Unger and of liajon requires far 
more than a mere power of transcription. A free 
translation, an interpretation, is what these men 
give, and something of their own artistic indivi¬ 
duality is put into those pictures in black and white, 
in which they have conveyed also so much of the 
individuality of Rembrandt, Franz Hals, Nicholas 
Maas, and Peter de Hooghe—we doubt whether 
Herr Unger’s example of Peter de Hooghe, the 
woman coming out of a cellar, and giving a pot to 
a child, is quite as brilliant in its rendering of 
light, or as firm in its rendering of substance 1 and 
construction as M. Rajon's etching, Com-de Maim 
Hollniuiaise, an example of the same mister 
from the Peel collection, in our Natioml 
Gallery. But it is a very tine thing. There 
is a good Nicholas Maas, with all his gravity of 
light and sedateness of attitude. Nothing can pos¬ 
sibly be more vigorous and living than the 'Ton of 
Franz Hals; a man of barely middle age, wild 
with excitement, yet not so wild but that he 
can pass his fingers cunningly over the stringed 
instrument which he bends his head to listen to. 
For drawing, expression, and chiaroscuro, this is 
remarkable, and everywhere the artist has been 
able to follow the force of the original painter. 
Then there is a group of heads after Rembrandt, 
the engraving of which gives the pictorial quality 
of the greatest Dutchman’s work with rare success, 
and misses little of the intellect which, as show, 
in his studies of individual heads, Rembrandt 
lavished on his labour. There is a sea-piece- in 
which a singular effect of light over water is ex¬ 
cellently conveyed. Hobbema has painted few 
landscapes more attractive -than that of the Water 
Mill which is here, and not one, to our knowledge, 
has been rendered in a way that gave as much ot 
its charm as this by Unger does. Our own ?re«t 
Hobbema, in the National GaUery, has certainly 
been less fortunate in its interpreter. A strong 
Dutchman of Rembrandt’s school, little known in 
England, Govaert Flinck, is represented in Herr 
Unger’s work by an example which, alike in the 
hands of painter and etcher, is notable for keenness, 
decisiveness, and vigour. Herr Unger has de¬ 
finitely taken his place by the side of Jacquemart, 
Fiameng, and Rajon, and we are not aware tn# 
like some of these he has allowed himself to w 
indifferent work as well as that which is good. 

Numismatic Chronicle, vol. xv. part iii-, 

By far the most interesting paper in tins n , uu L fr 
is C. F. Koary’s “ Art on the Coins of OSa-’ * ‘ 
unusual beauty of the silver pennies of this fong 
of Mercia has been commonly attributed J 
numismatists to the influence of Italian artis , 
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whom Off* brought over from Italy on his return 
from his visit to Rome. The external evidence 
fur this theory is ably demolished bv the Rev. 
Assheton Pownall, in a paper (“ Offa, King of 
Mercia”) in this same number of the Chronicle. 
He shows that the historical evidence of the 
Mercian Orta's journey to Rome rests only on two 
statements—one iu the anonymous Iofe at the end 
of Watt's edition of Matthew Paris, and the other 
inRoger of Wendover's Chronicle; while William 
of Malmesbury, and others of the older and more 
trustworthy historians, make no mention of it. 
Now it happens that a charter "ranted by Offa, 
King of the East Saxons, to the town of Worcester, 
has always been attributed (up to the time of 
Kemble) to the second Offa. Ina similar manner, 
as Mr. Pownall not unreasonably conjectures, the 
East-Saxon OH'a’s visit to Rome, recorded in the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, and by Bede, may have 
been erroneously transferred to the Mercian Otl'a. 
Here Mr. Charles Keary takes up the matter, 
limited that the external evidence for Italian 
influence on Otlii’s coins is quite insufficient, is 
there on the coins themselves any trace of the 
bamls of Italian artists ? The names of the 
moneyers are Saxon; but that tells nothing, as the 
moneyere were not the artists. The only mode of 
solving the difficulty is to compare the designs on the 
cuinswith the Italian work of the time. This com¬ 
parison Mr. Keary has made with great care, and 
the result he arrives at is that Italian art of the 
seventh and eighth centuries could not possibly 
have inspired the designers of Gila's pennies. So 
far Mr. Keary's conclusion is merely negative; 
hut fortunately he has not stopped here. The 
tyi.’H of Orta is not only remarkable for the per¬ 
fection to which his coinage wits brought: it is 
also the time when the art of illuminating manu¬ 
scripts—an art born and developed in these islands, 
and nowise indebted to foreign influence—was at 
it» zenith. By a careful comparison of the designs 
:®1 the ornamentation of Orta's coins with the 
illuminated manuscripts of the time, Mr. Keary 
1 ms put the fact beyond a doubt that the designs 
on<Was pennies were copied from manuscripts. 
M e may thus take it as proven that the theory 
that Orta's pennies were designed by Italian artists 
which the king brought with him from Italy is 
tnhe: because (1) there is no sufficient evidence 
that Offa ever did go to Rome at all; (2 ) the 
Italian art of the time was of such a kind that its 
having any influence on Orta’s coinage is incon- 
’"ivable; and (rt) there is abuudant proof that the 
designs on the silver pennies were copied from 
English illuminated manuscripts.—H. C. Kay 
centributes an interesting and scholarly article on 
the coins of Abu-Ishak, of the Inchu dynasty of 
l ereia—F. Madden continues his series of philip- 
P lcs (ifthey deserve the name) against the eminent 
trench numismatist, M. de Saulcy.—Stanley L. 
r ole describes ten unpublished coins of the 
Kasweyhis, an obscure Persian dynasty, of whom 
""'.v four coins had previously been published, 
the number concludes with a review of S. L. 
Gules Catalogue of Oriental Coins in the British 
Museum, vol. i. Coins of the Eastern Khaleefelu. 

It is announced that an Exhibition will be held 
Win this year at Kioto, Japan. It will be open 
i" fhe public for 100 days, from March 15 to 
Jane 22 inclusive. During this period, and for 
ane week before and after, foreigners will be per- 
witted to visit Kioto, and also to exhibit any 
articles at the Exhibition. 

, Tub Director of the National Gallery has just 
weed his Report for last year. The chief additions 
j J . T Purchase or bequest were A Venetian Senator, 
J Andrea da Soiario, bought in Milan for 1,880/.; 
if ffeod Si-enc, by Gainsborough, and John 
tome’s The Windmill, bought for 1,207/. 10s. 
■m 231/, respectively, at the sale of Sir. Watts 
kuaell s collection ; the original design of Wilkie's 
nmd Ann's Buff, bequeathed by Miss Harriet 
Mel, and Lawrence’s Child with a Kid, a por- 
when young, of Lady Georgiana Pane, by 


whom it w.i* bequeathed. A specimen of the 
Flemish school, Peter Neef’s Interior of a Gothic 
Church, has been presented by Mr. H. H. Howorth. 
The average daily attendance has somewhat in¬ 
creased, being 4,470 persons last year against 4,410 
in 1874. Tlie favourite English subjects for copyists 
were Landseer's Spaniels, reproduced seventeen 
times ; Reynolds’ Heads of Anyels, fifteen times ; 
Turner's Temeraire and Oreswiek’s Pathway to 
Church, thirteen times each : the favourites among 
the old masters were Andrea del Sarto's Portrait 
of Ilimself, copied eleven times; Velasquez's 
Philip IV., nine times, and Rubens' Chapeau de 
Paille, eight times. The Wynn Ellis collection was 
received too late in the year for proper arrange¬ 
ment before the issue of this Report. 

The February number of the Zeitschrifl fiir 
Bildende Kunst contains two very good etchings. 
The first is called The Wild Duck Hunt, and 
represents two sportsmen with their dogs on a 
little promontory in a meandering river, where 
the corn grows down to the river's brink. There 
is a sense of air and motion in this etching which 
makes it particularly delightful. It is etched by 
L. Schulz from a painting by Peter Hess. The 
other represents three sailors in various stages 
of drunkenness, the most sober of the three taking 
great pride iu escorting the other two home. 
Their faces are pemrtrayed with great humour, 
and there is much fine drawing to he seen in the 
shipping and other accessories. It is signed A. 
Achombach, and dated 1838. It is evidently an 
original sketch, but wo find no account of its origin 
iu the letterpress of the magazine. As for the litera¬ 
ture of this number it is rather heavy. Albert Jan¬ 
sen continues his learned critique on Baccio Baudi- 
nclli. R. von Eitelberger continues his survey of 
the German Renaissance. J. P. Richter continues 
to write on the new documents concerning Michel 
Angelo. There is, indeed, only one fresh article— 
one entitled Frankfurter Glossen, by O. Busch— 
which gives an account of some of the Frankfort 
worthies who did their part in the general revival 
of art at the time of the Renaissance. Gabriel 
Max has just finished a picture which is creating 
a great sensation at Prague, where, strange to say, 
he is exhibiting it for the first time. The subject 
represents Christ raisiny Juirnss Dauyhter. A 
dark arch forms the background; the dead body 
lies on a bed, a great white shroud having fallen 
from it, upon which the light falls ; a garland of 
roses lies at her feet. Christ sits, darkly clothed, 
on the bed. his right hand hangs wearily down, 
with the left he holds the right hand of the maiden 
warmly embraced. These two figures compose the 
whole picture. 

The Director of Fine Arts in France has given 
orders for the restoration of the tombs of Moliere 
and La Fontaine. These two tombs, formerly in 
the Musee des Petits-Augustins, are now placed 
one beside the other in Pere-la-chaise. La Fon¬ 
taine's is merely a box, composed of four blocks 
of marble, and on the cover is placed a fox, a 
favourite animal with the poet. Moliere's is 
higher, but still very simple ; its only ornaments 
are at the four corners—the grinning masks of 
Comedy. The restoration of the two monuments 
will be limited to scraping and cleaning them, 
without changing their form. 

Profs. Katttzscei and Socin, two excellent 
orientalists, are taken somewhat severely to task 
in the Athenaeum of last Saturday for writing up 
the forged Moabite pottery which M. Ganneau 
exposed. “Could it have been believed,” ex¬ 
claims the Athenaeum, “that in defence of such 
wretched impostures, two men of approved learn¬ 
ing would have taken up the cudgels, the result 
being the work to which we are now calling 
attention?” And again, “these authors, like M. 
Schlottmann, have evidently no acquaintance 
with even the rudiments of archaeology; hence 
they accept as unquestionable a group of ob¬ 
jects,” ,tc. All this apparently has come about 
through the writer in the Athenaeum having 


taken the German word yepriift which stands 
on the title-page of a pamphlet to mean 
“ proved ” instead of “ put to the test." 
Kautzsch and Socin called their book Die Aecht- 
heit der Moabitischen AUerthiimer yepriift, and 
the Athenaeum, apparently without turning a page, 
leapt to its own conclusion. We have heard, 
of books being reviewed from uncut copies, but it 
is refining even upon this to review a book from 
its title-page, and even then to misinterpret the 
title. This is very embarrassing, because the 
entire scope and purpose of the book is to show 
that according to no standard of criticism in 
archaeology, palaeography, or in historical evi¬ 
dence, can these Moabite antiquities be genuine. 
It is a curious fact that the title of the pamphlet 
is quoted by the Athenaeum as Die Aechtheit der 
Moabitischen Al/erthiimer, the word yepriift boiug 
omitted; is this, perhaps, the solution of the 
riddle ? 


THE STAGE. 

m. Dumas' new plat. 

An old chemist, a man of science, a member of 
the Institute, propounds the theory of M. Dumas 
in Etrany'rre, and is one of the piece's minor ch a- 
racters. Bom of the corruption of substances 
are certain vegetables, apparently, whose function 
it is to decompose and destroy that which yet 
remains healthy. French science names these 
things vibrions, and society, like nature, when 
corrupt, has its ribrions, and M. Dumas’ vibrion, 
in a corrupt society, is a Duke. The unhappy 
function of that vibrion of the Parisian world 
discussed by M. Dumas, is to bring disorder into 
the otherwise sane existence of his wife and her 
lover. Mdlle. Mauriceau was in love with 
Gerard—her father married her to the Duke. 
Gerard had good health, the best intentions, 
no fortune to speak of. Mdlle. Mauriceau had 
riches, but her father, not for the first time in 
French coined}’, had determined that these should 
buy position, and so the young woman had come 
to ba married to the Duke, who had his title and 
the manners of his class, but had the worst cha¬ 
racter, in all ways, that it was possible to have. 
Society, when it is depicted by a Dumas, has 
means of ridding itself of its vibrions, in which 
Nature is lacking, and the story is occupied with 
the way to the means. Mauriceau, the plebeian 
father, had met the Duke at the house of 
“ L'Etraugere.” Who, then, was “ 1’tStrangere ? ” 
She was an American woman, one Mrs. Olarkson; 
a comet of occasional appearance in Parisian 
society. As no one knew anything of her past, 
and as Mr. Clarkson was not forthcoming to 
cast over her some shield of respectability, only 
men visited her. But at last she was destined to 
penetrate into the home of the Duchess. The 
Duchess gave a charity fete—a napoleon bought 
any one the entrde. But she kept one room for 
her friends, and to this Mrs. Clarkson could not 
easily gain access. A fair representative of the 
power of the dollar, it occurs to her that if she 
offer twenty-five thousand francs to the poor, and 
ask to be admitted, the Duchess will receive her. 
The Duchess answers that she will receive her 
when any man who has the right to introduce her 
is willing to do so. It is the Duke who proffers 
himself—an effective scene for the stage: the 

? roud Duchess, the successful intriguer, the cool 
Hike, the embarrassed friends. But why has Mrs. 
Clarkson paid this price to penetrate ? Because, like 
the Duchess, she loves Gerard,and will dispute him 
with her. Then comes a recital of her Past—in 
itself melodramatic, but made endurable by the 
supremo art, in gesture and diction, of Mdlle. 
Sarah Bernhardt—and this is followed by a decla¬ 
ration of war to the knife between them. The 
Etranyere tells the Duke his wife is in love with 
Gerard. The Duke intercepts a letter, and behaves 
indulgently about it; for Gerard, he has reason to 
believe, is, like M. Dumas in his literary capacity, 
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the “ friend ” of -women more than their lover. 
The Duke will abandon his old life—will earn 
the right to have addressed to him by the Duchess 
such words of affection as she bestowed on Gerard. 
Shall the past be wiped out ? But no: she will 
still love GtSrard, and is furious at the thought of 
reconciliation. The Duke, then, must challenge 
Gerard; and here is Mr. Clarkson, who will do for 
a second. The Duke explains to him his wrongs. 
But Mr. Clarkson, listening, considers the Duke a 
fool, and remembers that a report upon gold 
washing drawn up for him by Gerard has saved 
him twenty-live per cent, of his working ex¬ 
penses. “ Am I going to allow you to kill a man 
who saves me tweuty-five per cent, of my work¬ 
ing expenses ? ” The Duke, furious, fights Clark¬ 
son himself, at the moment—lights him and is 
killed. A (leu s ex machina, rather than an opera¬ 
tion of Nature, has removed the vibrion ; and 
there is room now for the growth of the healthy 
loves of Gerard and the Duchess. 

The tone of this piece quite apart, it is as full 
of faults as it is of merits. Its faults are, first, 
the presentation of the Duke in such a way that 
you cannot consider him pure vibrion after all; 
secondly, the absence of all probability in the 
character of the Duchess—the l-'aubourg Saint 
Germain with the audacities of Montmartre; 
for the Duchess throws herself body and soul at 
Gerard, and doe3 it in the presence of her lackeys 
—and then, thirdly, the impossibility that the 
Duke, with a score of willing acquaintances in his 
own society, should choose as a second a wander¬ 
ing American, such as the soi-disant husband of 
Mrs. Clarkson. In order that the Duke may perish 
—that M. Dumas may have his (feus ex machind to 
accomplish the work—it is convenient that Mr. 
Clarkson should be a second, because in that way 
the course of conversation and quarrel may make 
him a combatant. But it is a far too obvious 
device: quite unworthy of the practised hand of 
M. Dumas. 

The merits of the piece are its dialogue, close, 
crisp, pointed even beyond the point of Emile 
Augier; the conception of one scene, and the 
execution of three. The scene so powerfully con¬ 
ceived is that of the entry of the “ stranger” into 
the holy of holies of the Fauboure Saint Germain; 
this too is supremely executed. But more striking 
instances of skill in handling are afforded where 
this skill overcomes great difficulties, and makes 
what is utterly improbable seem quite a natural 
thing. Such skill is shown in the scene where 
the Duchess refuses pacification with her husband 
—refuses even the chance of a happier life- 
will live the old life out; and, again, in the 
scene where the American who was to have been 
only a second in a duel, becomes, for M. Dumas’ 
sake, a principal. These scenes are conducted 
with that potent and watchful art to which our 
stage is very much a stranger, and they show, 
too, traces of fine and deep observation which, had 
it but been applied to the main subject of the 
piece instead of to its details, would have caused 
L'Etrangbre to rank at least with the Demi-monde. 

The Th&itre Framjais having taken these pieces, 
has done its utmost for the acting of both of them. 
L'Etranghre employs not only a most subtle and 
most pliable comedian, M. Got, and one of the 
most brilliant and decisive and energetic of his 
comrades, Mdlle. Croizette, but also the highest, 
since the most imaginative, of living actresses— 
Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt. It is her art that pre¬ 
sents before an audience as refined that which 
is really common, and gives to an episode of 
Ambigu melodrama an air of the good things of 
poetry. Frederick Wedmore. 

Buklf.suce of the conventional kind has no 
doubt had ilk day; it has nearly exhausted its 
subjects, and its method hardly bears infinite repe¬ 
tition—yet burlesque, not of standard work, but of 
things of the moment, will surely tickle the pub'ic 
taste as long as Mr. Edw.ml Terry and Miss 
Claude, at the Strand, retain their present clever¬ 


ness in performing it. The Strand is now aban¬ 
doned to parody. It is true that during a couple 
of hours early” in the evening they still rattle 
through a “ comedy,” in which the dramatis per¬ 
sonae, as presented at the theatre, do not greatly 
resemble, either in gait, utterance, or action, the 
persons of every day; but as Sigismuud was pri¬ 
vileged to be “ above Grammar,” so certain per¬ 
formers in Strand “comedy” are doubtless 
privileged to be above Nature. And it is hardly 
the earlier portion of the entertainment, in which 
comedy dialogue is given with the breathless and 
boisterous haste peculiar to this stage, that is the 
more attractive. The imitations that follow later 
in the evening give genuiue amusement. The Ri¬ 
val Othellos —the last thing produced—is a revised 
edition of one of Mr. Byron’s first contributions 
to the theatre. It is neatly put together; but its 
construction serves only as the framework for the 
display of two pictures. The pictures originally 
were those of Mr. G. V. Brooke and Mr. Fechter: 
they are now of Mr. Irving and of Signor Salvini. 
M. Marius imitates Salvini, and catches excellently 
both the unequalled suppleness of his physique 
and the quivering action of his sensational spasms. 
Mr. Terry imitates Irving, and he has caught the 
whole quality of that actor's voice—all the varie¬ 
ties of his mannerism. In the wittier entertainment 
which precedes The Rival Othellos, Mr.Terry catches 
the more monotonous characteristics of an actor 
bv no means without power—Mr. G. VV. Anson ; 
while it is in this piece also that Miss Claude 
displays the humorous result of observation 
keener than any for which we have before given 
her credit. She has watched Miss Hollingshead 
not only closely, but very sharply besides, and has 
reproduced something of the immense simplicity 
of her stage manner as Vavir, the demureness, the 
deliberation, together of course with the more 
easily caught intonations which it would not be 
beyond the power of the most moderately gifted 
mimic to seize upon. And it is very funny to see 
this stage manner of Miss Hollingshead passing 
suddenly into the slangy fastness of Miss Claude. 
Nor is Miss Venue to be overlooked in her imita¬ 
tion of Mrs. Kendal. She has not Miss Claude’s 
variety. Inflection after inflection of Miss Hol- 
lingshead’s is caught, and of course is by exagge¬ 
ration made ridiculous, by Miss Claude. Miss 
Venne attempts less; but she gives you some¬ 
thing beyond the mere stride—stride burdened 
overmuch by consciousness of generally wealthy 
apparel—which is the easiest thing to imitate in 
Mrs. Kendal’s stage appearance. Strand audi¬ 
ences are generally so untroubled that they can 
laugh when the judicious grieve, but there is 
something for every one to laugh at in the series 
of permissible caricatures now presented after the 
comedy. 

Mr. Bcfrnand's new extravaganza, On the 
Rink, is destined probably to have even a shorter 
existence than the mania whose name it employs. 
The piece produced at the Duke’s Theatre on 
Saturday night has not, in truth, much to do with 
the popular amusement of the day; the “ rink ” is 
a subject which Mr. Burnand touches but slightly. 
There have been artists who, departing from their 
given subject, have done so only to give their 
work an interest of some kind that the subject 
could not atford ; but Mr. Burnand is not among 
these privileged persons. No interest, wit, or 
beauty is the result of his departure from his 
theme. There is some tolerable music, and there 
are ballet girls who, like Mr. Charles Alston Col¬ 
lins, “ cruise upon wheels,” and there is Miss 
Amalia, who is vivacious and sunny, and there is 
Mr. Righton, who is grotesque, but is hardly 
able, here, to be clever. 

Mr. d’Oylt Carte and his company, with 
Mdme. Dolaro at its head, have gone to the Char¬ 
ing Cross Theatre, where The Duke's Daughter 
( Timbale (IArgent.) is now nightly performed. 

Adrienne Lecouvreck — one of the last of 
Rachel's great parts—is to be acted at the Gaiety 


this morning by Miss Goliere, supported by Mr. 
Ryder and Mr. Charles Harcourt. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bandmann, Mr. Oreswick, and 
Miss Genevieve Ward have been engaged in play¬ 
ing Othello at the Gaiety Theatre. 

Miss Neilson will to-night re-appear as Juliet, 
at the Haymarket. 

For the special gratification of the American 
colony in Paris, Signor Ro3si gave, on Saturday 
last, an extra performance, which consisted of 
Hamlet and of the fifth act of Rug Bias. 

Messieurs Parade and Saint-Germain, and 
Mdlles. Rejane and Massin, are engaged in re¬ 
hearsing for the new comedy at the Paris Vaude¬ 
ville. It will be brought out when M. Augier's 
Madame Coverlet has ceased to attract. 

Les Vieux Amis, a new comedy by M. Poupart 
Davyl, has just been read to the players at the 
Gymnase Theatre. 


MUSIC. 


CONCERTS—LISZT 8 


‘ST. ELIZABETH: 
PALACE. 


ALEXANDRA 


It has often been said that there is no qualitv 
more characteristic of, and more respected by, 
Englishmen than “ pluck ’’ ; and certainly, if 
judged by this standard, Mr. Walter Backe, whose 
annual concert took place at St. James’s Hall on 
Thursday week, is a thorough-bred Briton. For 
many years past he has made it his special mission 
to preach the gospel according to Liszt, of whom 
(as most of our readers will doubtless remember) 
he is a distinguished pupil; and if conversions to 
the new creed have not been so rapid as he could 
have wished, it most decidedly has not been from 
any want either of zeal or ability on the part of 
the apostle. The zeal is shown in the fact that 
year after year Mr. Backe engages a first-class 
orchestra for his concert; and though it is no 
secret that this has more than once involved con¬ 
siderable pecuniary loss, he still perseveres, deter¬ 
mined to present as complete and artistic a 
rendering as possible of whatever he brings for¬ 
ward ; while his ability, both ns a conductor and as 
a pianist, is too well known to need any encomium 
here. To him we are indebted for nearly all the 
first hearings of such of Liszt’s works as iiave yet 
been performed in this country. Four at least 
of the “ Symphonisehe Dicktungen,” the two 
pianoforte concertos, the 13th Psalm, and a 
number of smaller works had, during past yeais, 
been heard at Mr: Bache’s concerts, and on the 
present occasion a more important work than any 
yet heard was given—the oratorio The Legend of 
St. Elizabeth, by some considered its composer's 
masterpiece. 

The story of St. Elizabeth of Hungary will be 
familiar to many of our readers through the late 
Canon Kingsley’s Saint's Tragedy. It will not be 
needful therefore to dwell upon it here; but it 
should be said that the libretto of the oratorio, 
which is by Otto Roquette, is of far more than 
average merit, and that the English version used 
at St. James’s Hall, which is from the pen of 
Miss Constance Backe, is very well done, and re¬ 
markably faithful to the original. , 

It was with somewhat mixed anticipation® 
that I awaited the performance of the work. 0“ 
the one hand, very pleasant recollections of some 
of Liszt's compositions previously heard at Ml 
B aehe’s concerts (especially Tasso and Psalm 13) 
justified expectations of a musical treat; but on 
the other, dismal recollections of hours spent in 
the study of the score of Christus (reviewed in 
these columns some months since) gave warmnu 
not to be too sanguine. It would be difficult.to 
imagine a more unbiassed attitude of mind than 
that which was the result ol’ these very OPP 0!1e 
reminiscences. . 

Of the impression produced by the oratorio, i 
is necessary to speak, with a certain amount o 
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reservation, because I had been unable to examine 
the score previously, and therefore must simply 
record the effect made by the work upon a single 
hearing’. How far the opinion would be likely to 
be modified upon further acquaintance, it is diffi¬ 
cult to say with certainty. For reasons that will 
presently appear, however, it is doubtful whether 
intimate knowledge of the music would do much 
to alter the first impressions. 

It would be a suppression of the plain truth not 
to say that these were, on the whole, intensely 
disagreeable. I have vivid recollections of various 
musical tortures which it has been my duty at 
different times to undergo; but never do I" re¬ 
member any one of such intensity, or of such pro¬ 
longed duration. More than once I was inclined 
to exclaim with Goethe, “ Five minutes more of 
this, and I confess everything! ” 

Lest it should be said that this is mere abuse, 
it is needful to give the reasons for what, it must 
be admitted, reads like a sweeping condemnation 
oianimportant composition. That the oratorio con¬ 
tains a large quantity of very clever writing cannot 
be denied; but frequently the very cleverness is so 
ohmisive as to become of itself a fault. Liszt’s 
first and chief aim seems to be to produce some¬ 
thing entirely new. He certainly succeeds, and 
it is a great cause for thankfulness that there is 
nothing else like it. In the first place Liszt's 
idea of melody is, to say the least of it, peculiar. 
Melody is generally defined to be a succession of 
sounds which produce an agreeable impression. 
How far the impression produced by the themes 
of St. Elizabeth (so far as they are Lisztis) is 
wreeable, is of course a matter of taste. To 
myself they were, in the large majority of cases, 
absolutely the reverse. The crudest and most 
forced progressions constantly succeeded one 
another; and I was in a chronic state of admira¬ 
tion of the singers for managing to hit the right 
notes. Butbeside this, the harmony is no lesscruelly 
tortured than the melody. Liszt appears to have 
set himself the problem, how to make the largest 
number of wild and peculiar modulations in the 
shortest possible time, and to have solved it 
triumphantly. There is nowhere any repose, and 
lite Noah’s dove he finds no rest for the sole of 
™ foot. Moreover, his method of what has been 
termed the “metamorphosis of themes,” interesting 
in works of smaller dimensions, becomes weari¬ 
some when carried through a composition extend- 
tn* over two hours. When the composer will 
condescend for a little while to write naturally, 
instead of straining after intense originality, he 
be very pleasing—as, for instance, in part of 
the“Choru8 of Children,” near the beginning of 
the work; but even here, though he commences 
'nth a good subject, he spoils its effect utterly by 
harsh and abrupt transitions, and by the restless¬ 
ness of his tonality. One would have thought 
that a feeling for dramatic consistency would at 
least have induced the composer to write a chil- 
™n's chorus in a simple style; -but of this he 
seems incapable. The best numbers of the work 
“e the opening chorus, “ We welcome the bride,” 
landgrave Hermann’s solo, “Be it a father’s 
loving care,” the children’s chorus just mentioned, 
and the “ Orusader’s March.” To give a local 
flouring to the music two Hungarian airs are 
introduced in the course of the work; and an old 
‘Crusader’s Melody” serves as the theme of 
“ e trio in the Crusader’s March. None but 
those who were present can imagine what a 
it waa when one or other of these melo¬ 
ns waa heard in the course of the work. To 
P* a really pleasing phrase was something 
intte refreshing m the midst of the conglomeration 
°[ unparalleled uglinesses with which the score 
ahonnds. Of the six sections of which the work 
consists, the fourth was (to my intense relief) 
omitted. As it was, I could not sit the work 
°nt; at the end of the fifth section exhausted 
nature would support no more, and I left the 
nail. 

It has been needful to speak in some detail of 


this oratorio, first, because it would have been 
obviously unfair to express merely a general con¬ 
demnation without giving any reasons, and, 
secondly, because the work is eminently a re¬ 
presentative one, and one which some of the 
modern “school of progress” point to as a model 
of its class. As already said, the opinion formed 
is the result merely of a single hearing. Whether 
further acquaintance would produce a more fa¬ 
vourable impression is very doubtful, because its 
defects appear to be inherent in the vert' nature of 
its style. No amount of re-hearing can make an 
ugly phrase into a beautiful one, though it is 
possible to grow so far accustomed to the ugliness 
as to cease to be disagreeably impressed bv it. 
Had the impression produced been simply negative 
—-an inability (to use a common phrase) “ to make 
head or tail of it” the first time, the case would 
have been altogether different; as it was, the 
effect made was certainly distinct enough, and the 
very reverse of agreeable. 

But while speaking thus adversely of the music 
itself, it is simply impossible to commend too 
warmly the truly magnificent performance. Mr. 
Bache appears to possess the great secret of a 
good conductor—the art of imparting his own 
enthusiasm to the forces under his control; for 
the spirit with which the whole of the music was 
sung and played waa hardly less remarkable than 
the precision and accuracy which marked the 
rendering of the entire wort. It is in parts ex¬ 
cessively difficult, both for voices and instruments; 
but finer chorus singing has seldom, if ever, been 
heard, while the excellent band, led by Mr.'Deich¬ 
mann, showed itself fully equal to the demands 
made upon it. The solo parts, too, which are in 
places perhaps even more difficult than the 
choruses, were admirably given. The most im¬ 
portant share of the work fell to Mrs. Osgood, as 
St. Elizabeth, who sang with real feeling, while 
the remarkable purity of her intonation was heard 
to especial advantage in a work in which perfect 
accuracy is more than ordinarily difficult of 
attainment. The gentlemen, also (Signor Federici, 
and Messrs. Thurley Beale and Wharton), were 
excellent in their respective parts, and aided in 
no small degree in the effect of the whole. It is 
difficult to conceive the amount of labour which 
the preparation of the oratorio must have cost Mr. 
Bache; and though it is impossible to say that 
we liked the music, the thanks of all musicians 
are none the less due to the concert-giver for 
affording an opportunity of forming a judgment 
on one of the chief works from the pen of a man 
who unquestionably ranks among the greatest 
artists of our time. 


It is an unfortunate tning that the [Alexandra 
Palace concerts should be held at the [same time 
as those at Sydenham; and the more so because 
it is no uncommon occurrence for some important 
work to be produced simultaneously at both 
places. Such was the case last Saturday. At the 
Crystal Palace Mendelssohn’s 95th Psalm, with 
the chorus originally intended apparently for the 
finale and never before performed, was to be given; 
while Mr. Weist Hill’s band were to essay for the 
first time one of Schumann's symphonies—that in 
B flat, a touchstone fora good orchestra. Having 
secured a copy of Mendelssohn’s chorus, a few 
words on which will be found below, I decided 
in favour of the Alexandra Palace. Schumann’s 
symphony is so well known from its frequent per¬ 
formances at the Crystal Palace that, even did 
space permit, a discussion of its beauties would be 
superfluous. I shall therefore confine the few 
remarks I have to make to the rendering. And 
here let me enter an earnest protest against the 
comparisons which have recently been drawn be¬ 
tween the two orchestras as being both entirely 
uncalled for, and most unjust to the younger esta¬ 
blishment. The Alexandra Palace band is quite 
good enough to stand upon its own merits, and 
Mr. Hill would, I am sure, be the first to repudi¬ 
ate any claim to being the only conductor who 


gets a legitimate tone from his band, or any such 
nonsense. The performance was on the whole a 
very excellent one—surprisingly good, indeed, if 
the comparatively short time the band has played 
together is borne in mind. Mr. Hill’s tempi were 
most j udicious, and the “ reading ” of the whole work 
was very good. The only point open to comment 
was that in parts a want of refinement and proper 
balance was noticeable; the strings were at times 
too loud for the wind, and some of the solo pas¬ 
sages for the latter were (at least in the middle of 
[ the hall where I was seated) all but inaudible. It 
is only fair, however, to add that this may have 
been, at least partly, the fault of the room, the 
reverberation of which is excessive. If so, this 
might probably be remedied by suspending wires 
at a short distance below the' roof to break the 
tone-waves—an experiment tried with much suc¬ 
cess in Gloucester Cathedral at the last festival 
there. With such excellent material as exists in 
the Alexandra Palace band, and such evident zeal 
as is shown, there is no possible reason why in 
time, when long playing together has given its 
members that perfection of ensemble playing which 
nothing else can possibly give, its performances 
should not fully equal those of any orchestra in 
Europe; but to look for this absolute finish at 
present not only shows an ignorance of the true 
condi tions under which alone such finish is possible, 
but is unjust alike to the conductor and the 
orchestra. It can at least be honestly said that 
such a performance aa that on Saturday gives 
promise of the greatest future excellence. Mr. Hill 
ought not, nevertheless, to have omitted the repeats 
in the first and last movements of the symphony. 
It made hardly five minutes difference in the 
length of the performance ; and at classical con¬ 
certs such works of art, if given at all, should be 
given exactly as the composer intended, unless in 
very exceptional cases, such as Schubert’s great 
symphony in C, which, without the repeats, plays 
nearly an hour. 

We have no room to add more than that the 
programme also included Saint-Saens’ violoncello 
concerto, played by M. Lasserre, one of our finest 
performers, Mr. G. A. Osborne’s overture to the 
Forest Maiden, Boccherini’s minuet for strings, a 
selection from Balfe’s Putts d 1 Amour, and vocal 
music by Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Mr. Henry 
Guy, and the Alexandra Palace choir. 

Ebenezek Prout. 


At the last Monday Popular Concert Herr 
Joachim led Schubert’s magnificent quartett in 
t D minor, a work which has been more than once 
noticed in these columns. While so fine a com¬ 
position is always welcome, especially when 
played as it was played at St. James’s Hall on 
Monday ; we would gladly spare it for once to 
hear in its place the no less fine quartett in G 
major, or the quintett in C, which are very 
seldom’ heard here—the former having been 
given only once (in 1868) at these concerts, and 
the latter not having been brought forward since 
1873. Herr Joachim also played on Monday 
Bach’s “ Chaconne,” and being, it is almost need¬ 
less to say, encored, gave, in addition, another 
movement from the same composer’s unaccom¬ 
panied violin solos. The programme further 
comprised Beethoven’s “Fifteen Variations and 
Fugue ” on the finale of the “ Eroica ” symphony, 
finely played by Mr. Franklin Taylor, who was 
warmly applauded, and Mozart’s Trio in E, given 
by Messrs. Taylor, Joachim, and Piatti. „ 

We shall notice next week the first of Mdlle. 
Krebs’ two recitals, which took place at St. 
James’s Hall on Thursday afternoon. 

We regret to announce the sudden death, on 
the 21st ult, of Dr. II. J. Gauntlett, in the 
seventy-first year of his age. Dr. Gauntlett for 
nearly forty years gave his almost exclusive atten¬ 
tion to church music. He was a most voluminous 
composer of psalm-tunes and anthems; and some 
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of the former especially have obtained a deserved 
popularity and will rank among the best modern 
specimens of their class. The number of tune 
and chant books which he edited, either alone or 
in conjunction with others, was enormous, among 
the most important being “ The Comprehensive 
Tune Book ” (2 vols.), “ The Church Ilymn and 
Tune Book” (with the Rev. W. J. Blew), the 
u Hallelujah ” (with the late Rev. J. J. Waite), 
and the “Congregational Psalmist” (with Dr. 
Allon). Dr. Gauntlett was also an able writer on 
music, and a frequent contributor to various 
musical journals. 

We have been desired to call the attention of 
our readers to an appeal which has been published 
in the papers on behalf of the “ Dykes Memorial 
Fund ”; and we do so with the utmost pleasure, 
because there is no man to whom church music 
has been more indebted during the present century 
than the late Precentor of Durham Cathedral. 
Dr. Dykes’ tunes in “ Hymns Ancient and 
Modern,” of which he was joint editor, are known 
and loved through the length and breadth of the 
country; and the fact that his family has been 
left by his death in straitened circumstances needs, 
we are sure, only to be known to induce a hearty 
response to the appeal from those to whom his 
music has been a source of so much pleasure. We 
may remind our readers that a large number ot 
small contributions, from those who are finable to 
give much, will do a great deal towards swelling 
the aggregate amount; and we trust that Dr. 
Dykes’ widow and children will soon be placed 
beyond the reach of want. 

The death is announced from Stockholm of 
August Sodermann, one of the most prominent 
of Swedish composers, in the forty-fourth year of 
his age. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Life of Henry John Temple, Viscount 
Palmerston, 1840-65, with Selections from 
las Speeches and Correspondence. By the 
Hon. Evelyn Ashley, M.P. (London: 
B. Bentley & Son, 1876.) 

It may be said, and with some reason, that it 
is, as yet, too early to form an estimate of 
Lord Palmerston’s political career, and that 
therefore his memory must still be left to 
those eulogies which the immediate friends 
and admirers of deceased statesmen arc ready 
to issue and eager to insist on. There is a 
period after the death of public men during 
which the old adage, de mortnis, &c., is ac¬ 
knowledged to apply. To this period suc¬ 
ceeds another of forgetfulness, from which a 
few, and only a few, reputations emerge. 
Finally the personage becomes historical, 
and the critical interpretation of his cha¬ 
racter, if his character be thought worth in¬ 
terpreting, is allowed to be the right of the 
historical anatomist. This epoch arrives 
when no one is affronted at an adverse 
jndgraent, and no one is pleased by a favour¬ 
able verdict. When the statesman becomes, 
by lapse of time, or, what is more important, 
by the course of events, the mere repre¬ 
sentative of some set of historical facts, 
which are united to the present only by 
order of succession, or at best, by obscure 
causes, -men can write about him and his 
doings without wakening passion or preju¬ 
dice. Before that time comes one is warned 
to hold one’s hand. As yet it is premature 
to estimate what can be said against the 
statesman and for his opponents. One 
mast still be eulogistic or silent. When 
connty gentlemen create an Agricultural So¬ 
ciety they generally proscribe, as far as 
a rale goes, religion and politics. Ten to 
one, however, when the Society meets, some 
warm-hearted man makes an assault in 
words on dissenters and radicals. The 
speaker docs not mean to affront either class, 
or to break the rule; it is only his way of 
eulogising his own interests or sympathies. 

We have had from the pen of very emi¬ 
nent and industrious persons, Lives of the 
successive Archbishops of Canterbury, Lord 
Chancellors, Lord Chief Justices. These 
will be probably followed by Lives of the 
Archbishops of York, of the Lord Chief 
Karons, of the Chiefs of the Common Pleas, 
fhe last in the procession of Banquo’s issue 
nay hold a glass in which many more snch 
biographies will be reflected. But it may be 
predicted that no one will undertake the 
hives of the Prime Ministers for many a long 
It is not prudent to undergo the risk, 


unless with the most remote of these func¬ 
tionaries. Land was a Prime Minister, for 
home politics at least, and all the politics of 
the time of Charles I. were domestic. So was 
Clarendon for some years after the Restora¬ 
tion. But the interpretation of Laud’s cha¬ 
racter still runs the peril of partisanship, 
and it is only of late years that Clarendon's 
career and reputation have been dissected 
without prejudice, or commented on without 
awakening hostility. It is easier to criticise 
Lord Liverpool’s policy towards the Holy 
Alliance during the third decade of the 
nineteenth century than it is to comment on 
that of Mr. Pitt towards Republican France 
in the last decade of the eighteenth century, 
for everybody is agreed about the former, 
and there is still, in the face of the facts, 
diversity of opinion about the latter. The 
policy and action of some statesmen have 
been ephemeral, those of others lasting. 

In some particulars, Lord Palmerston’s 
career represents principles and theories 
which are already accepted, or have become 
archaic. He detested the motives which 
influenced the Holy Alliance. Bnt the last 
effort of this system was the Russian inva¬ 
sion of Hungary in 1849. It may be safely 
asserted that Governments will not hereafter 
interfere with the political changes which 
their neighbours think proper to adopt. He 
had a deep-rooted dislike for slavery. Bnt 
since the issue of the Civil War in the 
United States, slavery has become a crime 
as well as a folly with civilised nations. He 
held that constitutional monarchy was the 
only form of government which should be 
adopted by nations, and he allowed the 
grant of the Ionian Islands to Greece on 
the condition that Otho should be succeeded 
by some other king. Now constitutional 
monarchy is a very excellent form of govern¬ 
ment when it has grown up with a nation, 
but it cannot be imported ready-made with 
much success. It has been repudiated along 
with other monarchical forms in France, and 
the example of France will probably spread. 
He believed in the vitality of Turkey, and 
Turkey is a political corpse. He disliked 
and thwarted the Suez Canal, believing it to 
be a menace to English commerce and to the 
maritime eminence of this country. At 
present it is the policy of the European 
Governments to make the line of the Canal 
a neutral territory, and very probably it will 
become its policy to develop a system of 
interoceanie canals wherever they may he 
practicable. 

There were many' very eminent merits in 
Lord Palmerston’s character. He was said 
to be conspicuously an Englishman. This 
in itself would be no great praise. It implies 
a genuine attachment to liberty and justice 
as guaranteed by the practice of the Eng¬ 
lish constitution, and an intolerant and 
ignorant contempt for the institutions of 
other nations. The ordinary Englishman 
travels more than the people of other 
countries do, and returns from his travels 
knowing less than any other traveller does. 
English public men make more ludicrous 
mistakes about the present and the future of 
foreign institutions than the statesmen of 
other nations do, and thereby' disable them¬ 
selves from active participation in inter¬ 
national politics. The fact might be illus¬ 


trated overwhelmingly. But Lord Palmer¬ 
ston, however much his action was open to 
criticism, and however much his judgment 
may have been influenced by prejudice or 
temperament, was the one English statesman 
of modern times who thoroughly' understood, 
all the intricacies of Enropean diplomacy 
and all the traditions of Enropean Govern¬ 
ments. He was alive to the incurable vice 
which pervaded and finally destroyed the 
French monarchy of July. He foresaw the 
inherent weakness of the Austrian empire 
in Italy, in Hungary, in Southern Germany, 
and the inevitable rise of Prussia. He was 
reported to have boasted, and probably with 
reason, that he was the only Englishman 
who understood the my'stery of the Danish 
succession and the situation of the Duchies. 
But on the other hand, he prevented the 
natural solution of the Eastern question, 
and he held that it was highly probable that 
the American Union would be broken into 
two parts, and that it was highly expedient 
that it should he. On the whole, however, 
no English statesman detected more clearly 
and predicted more confidently the general 
course of events in Europe. Even on the 
Eastern question, he knew what would 
ensue when the Turkish Government began 
to contract loans on European stock ex¬ 
changes. 

Mr. Ashley says very truly of Lord 
Palmerston that he was not a party man. 
Perhaps he had been throughout his life so 
absorbed in diplomacy that he was indiffer¬ 
ent to domestic questions, the material in 
onr times of party politics. Perhaps he felt, 
like a Whig of the old school, that the 
British constitution was, as a working 
machine, perfect, and that any alteration in 
its parts could do no practical good which 
might countervail the risk of the machine 
getting ont of gear. Perhaps he believed 
that the parties which had hitherto been re¬ 
cognised were not substantially different, 
while he had no sympathy with the small 
band of Radicals who looked on him, 
politically, as their strongest enemy. Henci 
his administration was more conservative 
than any other which has been known sinco 
the reform of 1832, for it made the very 
fewest changes. During the latter part of 
his career, all burning questions smonldered. 
Even the commercial treaty with France, 
the first in that series of diplomatic acts 
which has assisted the intercourse of nations 
more than anything else, was permitted 
rather than encouraged by him, for the 
negotiations were more than once imperilled 
by his suspicions and avowals. 

But from another point of view Lord 
Palmerston was eminently a party man. 
During his life he was reputed to have 
held strongly to the maxim, “ Our country; 
right or wrong,” and to have earned tho 
distrust of foreign Governments by per¬ 
sistently adhering to this policy. Perhaps 
this suspicion was most strongly felt in con¬ 
nexion with the despatches of Burnes, and 
the affair of Don Pacifico. But the most 
marked feature in Lord Palmerston’s policy 
was the unvarying defence and protection 
which he accorded to official subordinates. 
Whatever may be the opinion entertained as 
to Sir John Bowring and the Lorcha case, 
there is no doubt that Lord Palmerston’s 
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Chinese policy gave great offence at the 
time, and that statesmen of our day would 
hesitate to follow his example. Now there 
is no party which is more naturally the 
object of jealousy than the official party, 
none which is more real, none which is 
better organised, none which may make 
itself more inconvenient. Lord Palmerston, 
tlien, in spite of his vast knowledge of foreign 
affairs, his gaiety and geniality, and his ulti¬ 
mate popularity, was the constant object of 
suspicion and distrust to men whose activity 
on behalf of the English interest was ardent 
and incessant. 

Mr. Ashley’s volumes are in no sense 
whatever a Life of Lord Palmerston for the 
last twenty years of his career. They are a 
selection from his correspondence and de¬ 
spatches, the extracts being joined together 
by just as much narrative as is necessary to 
make them intelligible. Some topics only 
are illustrated, and even in these, much that 
is needed for a fall elucidation is, perhaps 
necessarily, omitted. This applies to the 
retirement or dismissal of Lord Palmerston 
in December, 1851, an event which, partially 
understood as it was, subsequently brought 
about, more than anything else, the great 
popularity of this minister with his country¬ 
men. 

Mr. Ashley’s annals commence with the 
accession of Lord John Russell to power on 
July 1,184G, when Lord Palmerston became 
Foreign Secretary again. In 1840 the chief 
topic of continental interest was the Spanish 
marriages, in the negotiation of which the 
provisions of the treaty of Utrecht were 
cited. In 1847 the chief object of attention 
was the war between the Federal Diet and 
the Sonderbund, where, by the way, no 
doubt by accident, Mr. Ashley puts the vote 
of the Diet in the wrong year. . Brief as the 
campaign was, and total as was the defeat 
of the Sonderbund at Lucerne on Novem¬ 
ber 22, this struggle was the beginning of 
those wars which, partly dynastic but infi¬ 
nitely more religious, culminated in the 
struggle of 1870-71, and the discomfiture of 
the Ultramontane party. In 1848 occurred 
the disturbances in Italy, and the French 
revolution, which astonished everyone at the 
time, but astonishes no one now, if he has a 
knowledge of what was the policy of the 
monarchy of July. During this period of 
anxiety Lord Palmerston was active and 
judicious, and in 1849 the attitude which he 
took about Austria, Hungary, and Russia 
was eminently honourable. There can be no 
d >nbt that the disgust felt at the intervention 
o ' Nicholas in Hungary, and his claim on 
the Turkish Government for the surrender 
of the Hungarian refugees, predisposed the 
English people to the Crimean War. In 
the next year occurred the affair of Don 
Pacifico, who was a Gibraltar Jew (in the 
language of that place, a scorpion), and who 
was certainly, if his antecedents were con¬ 
sidered, the last person to deserve the support 
of this country. Lord Palmerston’s conduct 
in this matter was condemned in the Lords, 
Imt condoned or supported in the Commons, 
the present Chief Justice Cockbum having 
made a great defence of the Government. 
!u 1851 occurred the first of those events 
■ hick, leading to the Crimean War, secured 
Napoleon on the Frcncli throne, brought 


about Italian unity, and made Lord Palmer¬ 
ston Prime Minister. Before these events, 
however, happened, Lord Palmerston, for 
reasons well worth reading, justified the 
coup d'etat of December, 1851, and for 
causes which are only half told was ejected 
from office. A very short time afterwards 
Lord John Russell’s ministry came to an end, 
and Lord Derby came into office. A general 
election followed in July, and in December 
Lord Derby’s Government resigned on the 
defeat of Mr. Disraeli’s budget. These events 
are commented on in the first volume. 

Lord Palmerston took office in Lord 
Aberdeen’s Government as Home Secretary, 
but within a year was on the point of resign¬ 
ing office, from his dislike to Parliamentary 
reform. Shortly afterwards the Russians 
occupied the Principalities, and in 1854 the 
Crimean War commenced. Lord John Russell 
resigned at the beginning of 1855, and on 
the meeting of Parliament Lord Aberdeen’s 
Government was defeated on Mr. Roebuck’s 
motion for a Select Committee to enquire 
into the conduct of the Crimean War. After 
an ineffectual attempt on the part of Lord 
Derby to form a Government, and a simi¬ 
larly ineffectual attempt of Lord John Rus¬ 
sell, Lord Palmerston became, as he had 
long foreseen he would be, Prime Minister, 
and in September Sebastopol fell. Peace 
was. made with Russia in 1856. In 1857 
occurred the Lorcka business, mentioned 
above, and very scantily illustrated by Mr. 
Ashley. The condemnation of Lord Pal¬ 
merston in the Commons was followed by a 
general election, and the country undoubtedly 
supported the Prime Minister. On this 
occasion many of Lord Palmerston’s oppo¬ 
nents lost their seats, though Mr. Ashley is 
wrong in saying that Mr. Cobden was 
“ ousted ” from Huddersfield. He had sat 
up to the dissolution for the West Riding, 
and quitting this constituency, he failed to 
be returned for Huddersfield, where he 
was for the first time a candidate. The 
general election was only just over when the 
Indian Mutiny broke out, and the Moham¬ 
medan rulers of India, the chief of whosd 
religion this country had saved from destruc¬ 
tion, strove to reassert their supremacy in In¬ 
dia, having steadily insisted that the infidels 
of Europe, being tributaries of the Porte, 
had merely obeyed orders in aiding the 
Sultan. But in 1857 the Conspiracy Bill 
wrecked Lord Palmerston, and Lord Derby 
returned to power, holding office till the 
beginning of 1859, when, defeated on his 
Reform Bill, he appealed to the country, and 
was ejected by a vote of want of confidence 
in June. Thenceforth Lord Palmerston be¬ 
came Prime Minister, and remained in office 
till his death. 

As is stated above, only a few of the poli¬ 
tical facts which occurred during the last 
twenty years of Lord Palmerston’s life are 
illustrated by Mr. Ashley, and some of these 
are illustrated imperfectly. But the volumes 
are of considerable value. They throw some 
light on a very stirring period of European 
history, they exhibit in a very clear manner 
the political sagacity of the hero of Mr. 
Ashley’s work, and they contain some ori¬ 
ginal correspondence which is at once in¬ 
structive and amusing. It is not yet time 
to form a critical estimate of Lord Palmer¬ 


ston’s political career, for many of the facts 
required to determine a judgment are, per- 
haps must be, withheld. But this at least 
may be said by one who was intimate and 
is intimate with those who criticised the 
public character of Lord Palmerston severely, 
that one rises from reading Mr. Ashley's 
book with a better opinion of Lord Palmer¬ 
ston than one had before. 

James E. Thorold Rogers. 


Among my Bools. Second Series. By James 
Russell Lowell, Professor of Belles-Lettres 
in Harvard College. (Boston: J. R. Os- 
good & Co.; London: Triibner & Co, 
1876.) 

Thirty-one years ago Mr. Lowell’s firs: 
volume of criticism, Conversations on eonv 
of the Old Poets, was published in England. 
“Philip ” and “John ” conversed to the ex¬ 
tent of nearly 300 pages on Chancer, and 
the Elizabethan dramatists—John making 
beautiful remarks to Philip, and Philip 
making beautiful remarks to John ; the one 
having a gift for imparting criticism, ami 
the other a singular gift for receiving it. Xo 
end seemed to bo attained by the contri¬ 
vance of a dialogue devoid of dramatic quali¬ 
ties and of verisimilitude, except that of 
thinly veiling the young writer’s discon¬ 
tinuity of thought. The best characteristic 
of the critic was his capacity of admiration: 
the worst was an absence of a broad and 
even flow of feeling, painfully indicated bv 
his insertion of pretty or piquant things at 
the average of three per page. During tic 
long interval since 1845 Mr. Lowell has now 
and again published an essay in the Review-, 
or a preface to an edition of some poet, and 
these have been collected into the volumes 
entitled My Study Windows, and the first and 
second series of Among my Boohs. His mind 
has meanwhile enlarged and consolidated 
itself; his better qualities have strengthened 
themselves, and his failings are, in a measure, 
overcome. Still, however, the chief ex¬ 
cellence and the chief defect of his writing 
remain the same. He ardently and rightly 
admires ; and that is much with a critic; he 
admires with an energy that has grown 
robust and masculine. The disjointednesi of 
his prose, long since pointed at by E. A. Poe 
in his review of A Fable for the Critics (a 
review not uninspired by personal resent¬ 
ment), this disjointedness does not now ap¬ 
pear in the structure of his criticism; bn; 
there remains a certain want of evenness of 
tone and colour. We in England are tempted 
by such rare work as the studies of Mr. Pater 
to become over-fastidious amateurs of critical 
workmanship. Each essay by Mr. Pater wo 
place in our cabinet as a piece of exquisite 
faience —fit, alas ! only for the cabinet, not 
for the breeze and the sunshine, not to be 
with us in the hills or on the sea—and we 
love its fine temperateness of outline and 
subtly gradated colouring. Mr. Lowells 
workmanship is uneven ; iu what he writes 
a word is often more precious than its 
sentence, and a sentence than its paragraph- 
A passage suddenly lights up with kindled 
sympathy and fiuc interpretative power, and 
then the good moment passes, and the light- 
fades into that of common day. 

The longest and most laborious study in 
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the collection is occupied with Dante. It 
attempts too many things for its space of 
120 pages—a biographical notice, a chrono¬ 
logical arrangement of Dante’s works, a 
sketch of the history of opinion on Dante, 
an analysis of some of his minor writings, a 
criticism of the Divine Comedy , an exami¬ 
nation of the poet’s genins. But it is valu¬ 
able as the result of scholarship, and of 
something more than scholarship. With 
Mr. Lowell, during part of a lifetime, Dante 
has been not merely a study, but a suste¬ 
nance, and a discipline—discipline of imagi¬ 
nation and conscience and emotion. It is a 
light matter to undertake a holiday excursion 
into the Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise, 
with a German commentator for cicerone, 
nor is it difficult upon our return to earth 
to endite one of those books of travel of the 
brilliant kind, gay with such theories broad- 
blown as germinate in the brain of a three- 
weeks’ tourist cn voiture. But a great poet 
requires of his faithful interpreter that he 
shall have become a naturalised subject of 
his realm, and have dwelt there so long that 
every fibre of his body shall have been re¬ 
newed by its corn and wine, so long that 
the sound of its streams shall have passed 
into his thoughts, and their motion into his 
blood. Mr. Lowell’s best gift would have 
been a record of Dante’s dealings with him 
as of a master with a disciple. The definite¬ 
ness and precision of Dante’s imagination, 
and the strong concatenation of his thought 
and style, must have had notable dealings 
with the modern poet’s mind, in modifying 
its somewhat vague idealism, and indefi¬ 
nite nobility of impulse. We should like 
to have known what wound it cost to reach 
t° the clear flower of Dante’s thought, which 
blossoms in the midst of keen and sword- 
like leaves. 

*■ Like all artistic minds Dante was essen¬ 
tially conservative.” This may be a very 
pious and edifying sentiment for a Boston 
poet to utter to democratic America, but we 
ot Europe find the generalisation somewhat 
bard to incorporate in our creed. It was 
natural that Dante—in this resembling 
hobbes though in all else so unlike him— 
weary of the strifes of city with city, and 
party with party, and prince with pope, 
should have thrown himself for refuge into 
9 Political idealism, which if even approxi¬ 
mately made real would quell the turmoil, 
and bring order out of the chaos of the 
tune. Such strife was servitude ; universal 
monarchy, not for its own sake, but for the 
site of freedom, was Dante’s political idea, 
similarly, for the sake of freedom at one 
with order, the great idealist poet of Eng- 
an{ l, Milton, lavished his scorn upon kings, 
and dreamed of a republic, aristocratic 
aather than democratic, in which the chief 
Power should be deposited in a “ general 
nonnril of the ablest men chosen by the | 
people.” Bat setting aside mere political 
’onus, we have seen among European artists 
Samples enough to compel our sympathies 
o embrace the two artistic types—the con¬ 
servative type and the movement type (so 
9t % contrasted by Mr. Mill in his essay 
"Pon Alfred de Vigny), the one inspired by 
0re of the past, the other by faith in the 
future. We should be very blind to the 
Wade of our own century if we failed to 


perceive that the latter of these is at least 
as potent a motive with artistic natures as 
the former. Using the word “ conserva¬ 
tive ” in some private or esoteric sense, it 
may be applicable to any person or party; 
but in the English sense of the word we 
should not speak of conservatism as the 
characteristic of Shelley, or Byron, or Blake, 
or Victor Hugo, or George Sand, or Heine, 
or Mr. Swinburne. 

Dante stands upon an eminence so keen 
and clear—which other altitudes can but 
make more apparent—that it is not only 
an absolute injustice, but even a wrong to 
Dante himself to attempt to depreciate Greek 
art. “ The Greek drama,” writes Mr. Lowell, 
“ in its passion, its pathos, and its humour, 
is primarily Greek, and secondarily human. 
Its tragedy .... finds its springs of 
pity and terror in physical suffering and 
worldly misfortune.” And of Homer he 
adds, with a resolute exclusion of critical 
intelligence and sympathy, “In the Greek 
epic the gods are partisans, they hold 
caucuses, they lobby and log-roll for their 
candidates”—a sentence the humour of 
which strikes one as primarily Yankee, and 
secondarily human. I fail to perceive how 
the passion of Clytemnestra, or the filial 
devotion of Antigone, or the wifely self- 
abandonment of Alccstis, is in any way 
provincial. It is true that the Greeks ac¬ 
knowledged the body as part of our human¬ 
ity, and they confessed its sufferings as 
frankly as they celebrated its capacity for 
achievement and for delight. The wail of 
Philoctetes when his wound festers pierces 
our ears in one drama, and the strong outcry 
of Hercules in the fatal robe resounds 
through another. Mr. Lowell, who has 
written an essay upon Lessing, doubtless 
remembers that critic’s defence of the ex¬ 
pression of bodily anguish in Greek poetry 
in the opening of his Laocbon. “ Stoicism 
is essentially untheatrical.” Is it we our¬ 
selves or the Greeks who are less completely 
human ? After the antagonism between 
the body and the spirit for eighteen cen¬ 
turies—resulting in a vast and needed gain 
of power on the side of the spirit—may we 
dare to hope for some versohnung, some re¬ 
conciliation nobler than any yet attained ? 

To pass from Dante to Spenser is to leave 
the mountain-heights for the watered valley, 
sweet with flowers, and containing melodious 
plots 

“Of beeclien green, and shadows numberless.” 

Mr. Lowell writes happily of the more 
sensuous side of Spenser’s genius; but 
Spenser was more than a Correggio of poets. 
Because the horrors of Dante's Inferno are 
often grotesque or hideous we hold hard 
by the allegorical significance in order to 
spiritualise and so vindicate his poem. But 
Spenser veils his thought—often a stern 
thought—in beauty, and therefore some 
critics, and Mr. Lowell with them, say, “ We 
may leave the allegory on one side. . . . The 
true use of Spenser is as a gallery of pictures, 
which we visit as the mood takes us.” 
This is to miss what is most characteristic 
in Spenser—the coni bination in his genius of 
a Platonic thinker (educated bv Aristotle as 
well as Plato) with a painter who knew the 
use of all colours, and a melodist. Spenser, 
in Mr. Lowell’s opinion, made use of allegory 


to “ show Master John Bull his new way of 
making fine words butter parsnips, in a 
rhymed moral primer.” The way was, how¬ 
ever, with Master Bull and others, a well- 
known and old way. Milton does not speak 
of the rhymed moral primer with this fine 
air of contempt; to him the poetry of Spenser, 
“ onr sage and serious poet Spenser, whom 
I dare be known to think a better teacher 
than Scotus or Aquinas,” gained half its 
noble allurement because its tunes were 
“ sage and solemn,” 

“ Of turnevs and of trophies huDg, 

Of forests and enchantments drear, 

Where more is meant than meets the car ” 

And the special marvel of Spenser is that 
thus he could become alike the teacher of 
young Milton and of young Keats. 

With Wordsworth and his poetry Mr. 
Lowell is very imperfectly in sympathy. The 
“one element of greatness in the Excur¬ 
sion ” is “ heaviness the main difference 
between Wordsworth and Cowper is “ one 
of scenery rather than of sentiment.” 
Oh ! rather they stand a hemisphere apart 
in sentiment, as a mild, domestic. Evangeli¬ 
cal poet needs must from one stern of tem¬ 
perament, enamoured of solitude, framed foi 
mystical communion with that Wisdom an 
Spirit of the universe which has its great 
apocalypse in each sunrise, and is heard 
breathing through “the sleep that is among 
the lonely hills.” For Mr. Lowell “ the 
material of Wordsworth’s nature was essen¬ 
tially prose,” which by some fortunate pro¬ 
cess he was able to transmute on occasions 
into poetry. “ Idealisation was something 
that Wordsworth was obliged to learn pain¬ 
fully.” As if Wordsworth were a kind of 
Crabbe, who worked himself up by laborious 
effort into a discerner of 

“The light that novor was oil larnl or sea!” 
Whereas we know that the poems most 
illuminated with this ideal light are Words¬ 
worth’s early poems, that his great Ode 
saddens at thought of the exchange of this 
visionary glory for more enduring but less 
marvellous possessions, and that the Prelude 
gives evidence almost over-abundant that 
Wordsworth’s idealising power was deep- 
rooted, innate, and in its action singularly 
independent of volition. 

The remaining essays in this volume are 
a criticism of Mr. Masson’s Life of Milton 
and of his edition of Milton’s works, and a 
short study of Keats. It was worth while 
to collect these studies of Mr. Lowell; they 
stand well above the average of critical 
articles in the Reviews ; but none of them 
possesses a monumental perfection or en¬ 
duringness. Edwakd Dowdln. 


Yachting in the Arctic Sens; or, Notes of 
Five Voyages of Sport and Discovery in the 
Neighbourhood of Spitsbergen and Nova ,/</ 
Zcrnlya. By James Lamont, F.G.S., 
F.R.G.S., Author of “ Seasons with the 
Sea Horses.” Edited and Illustrated by 
W. Livesay, M.D. (London: CTiatto A 
Windus, 1876.) 


Mb. Lamokt of Knockdow is a Scottish 
country gentleman who deserves a good 
word in the place where Arctic navigators 
most do congregate. Resigning the charms 
of his beautiful seat on the shores of 
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the Frith of Clyde, and the dearly-bought 
honour of a seat in Parliament, he' devoted 
himself for years to the expensive work of a 
private explorer of the Northern Seas. In 
1859 he first got affected with the Arctic 
fever, and has recorded his experiences of 
that form of the lues geographica in his well- 
known Seasons with the Sea Horses. In 
1806, like old Outlier, the first sailer beyond 
the North Cape, he “ fell into a phantasie,” 
and as a result fitted out the steamer Diana 
—a cross between a yacht and a whaler— 
lor northern exploration. Almost every 
season since then the stout little vessel has 
been cruising, either under the owner’s 
charge or under that of Mr. Leigh Smith or 
of Captain Wiggins, about the Spitzbergen 
and Novaya Zemlyan regions, fearless of 
that “ spirit which dwelleth in the land of 
ice and snow.” In those days there was 
no English expedition within the Arctic 
circle. Mr. Clements Markham and the late 
Sherard Osborn were knocking—but knock¬ 
ing in vain—at the Treasury door for 
money to equip such an expedition as that 
now under Captain Nares. The ex-member 
for Buteshire and his friends were meantime 
striving to keep alive the name and fame of 
the English as the first and greatest of Arctic 
explorers. The Diana and the whalers alone 
flew the English flag in the far northern 
seas. True, they did not directly contribute 
much to our geographical knowledge. But 
in the Arctic seas the navigator learns amid 
that flood of disappointments which maketh 
the heart bitter the truth of Pliny’s maxim 
that on earth there is nothing certain “ un¬ 
less'tliat nothing is certain.” 

The chance of finding open “ sailing 
water ” in the Spitzbergen sea is only a 
rare and lucky occurrence. The Siberian 
waters which, during the past summer, 
opened to Prof. Nordenskjold, always barred 
their grim portals to Mr. Lamont. The Kara 
sea was not for him. Nevertheless he was 
able to trace the summer limits of the great 
“ pack ” which extends like a huge barrier 
from Novaya Zemlya to Spitzbergen beyond 
75° N. Equally in vain did he attempt to 
reach the rumoured open water north of 
Spitzbergen, and Mr. Lamont greatly doubts 
whether it extends anywhere near the Pole. 
In no hurry to publish the results of his 
many expeditions, he has had time to mature 
them, and though its issue may be late in 
the day, we ought not to be less thankful for 
this portly volume, so full of seasonably in¬ 
teresting material, and, notwithstanding some 
inevitable defects, altogether so valuable a 
contribution to Arctic literature. 

As voyagers in circumpolar seas are apt, to 
pass over ground where no one can follow them, 
it is a futile task to attempt criticising their 
statements. These we must accept on their 
own credit. To subject the style of a 
work written, not by a practised man of 
letters, but by a yachtsman more anxious to 
state what he saw than to do so in the 
most ad captandum style, to the canons of 
rhetoric, would be a task as ungracious as 
it would be ungenerous. Possibly, a penman 
more experienced could have made a more 
readable book in less space than has Mr. 
Lamont. But we question whether he could 
have told his tale so graphically, and yet on 
the whole so well, as has been done in this 


concise and clearly written narrative. It only 
therefore remains for us to make a few re¬ 
marks on some of the more important facts 
and statements in the volume, and to criticise 
—we promise in no unkindly or carping 
spirit—some points which come more legiti¬ 
mately within the province of the reviewer. 

The work, in addition to being a record of 
Mr. Lamont’s own researches, summarises in 
a careful manner the observations of other 
navigators, so far as they bear on the subject- 
matter in hand. Of course we find much 
with which all readers of Arctic narratives 
must be very familiar. The crow’s-nest, 
the ever-recurring ice, the dog suns and 
dog moons, the darkness of winter, and the 
long summer daylight which alone makes 
sailing in these ice-encumbered seas toler¬ 
able, all receive more or less notice. But 
we also find careful accounts of what will 
be more novel, and of even greater value to 
those whose business may lead them into 
these troubled waters, and of not less en¬ 
grossing interest to the much greater class 
who will explore the glaciers and ice-fields 
of what the old navigators called “ Engron- 
land ” by their own fire-sides. Thus we 
have careful notes on the fitting out of an 
Arctic-going ship, on walrus and seal hunt¬ 
ing, on reindeer stalking, and a score of 
other points of equal popular or scientific 
value. These discussions will not be weari¬ 
some to that least easily pleased of an 
author’s clients, the “general reader,” while 
professional students will peruse the pages 
devoted to these questions with an eager¬ 
ness sharpened by that fellow feeling which 
makes them wondrous critical towards their 
fellow-writers on the same subjects. Mr. 
Lamont is rarely obscure, and less frequently 
dull than the monotony which is so often 
the characteristic of an Arctic voyage might 
have tempted him to be. But the “ Laird ” 
of Knockdow is a “full man,” and has too 
mneh to tell to spend many words on his 
dull days. His description of a Novaya 
Zemlyan gale (p. 42) might be quoted, did 
space permit, as a specimen of that real 
eloquence—yet within the exact limits of a 
geographical description—which is not un- 
frcquently found in his pages. His notes 
on the hunting of the walrus are peculiarly 
interesting. It appears that this great 
pinniped is becoming scarcer year after 
year, and in course of time, if the present 
reckless slaughter of it goes on, will become 
extinct, as has the rhytina in Behring 
Strait. Conclusive proofs are afforded of the 
rising of the coast of Spitzbergen and neigh¬ 
bouring lands, but we think Mr. Lamont 
over-estimates the denudation of the land 
by currents, &c., and does not make suf¬ 
ficient allowance for the enormous influence 
which the grinding action of the glaciers 
exerts, and the shoaling of the sea by the mud¬ 
laden sub-glacier streams. Like every compe¬ 
tent observer of ice action, he allows that gla¬ 
ciers exert an abrading action on the ground 
over which they pass, and very properly con¬ 
siders that no one who has simply studied the 
comparatively puny glaciers of the Alps or 
of Norway is justified in coming to any 
decided conclusion on such a question. 
While rejoicing that an English Government 
expedition is at last in the Arctic seas, he 
puts little faith in regularly organised ex- 
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peditions, since we have as yet “ no data for 
correctly predicting an open or close season," 
and believes that the only way in which the 
Pole can be reached is to keep “ hammering 
away ” at the ice year after year, until some 
exceptionally open season may permit a 
vessel to penetrate to the unknown regions 
of the North. We are tempted to make ex- 
tracts from the pages in which he treats of 
the habits of the bear, the white fox, and 
other Arctic animals, but must content our¬ 
selves with merely referring to them. While, 
however, we agree with Mr. Lamont that 
the fierceness of the polar bear has been 
exaggerated, he must allow one who is ac¬ 
quainted with both animals to say that he is 
in error when he considers that the grizzly 
bear is equally harmless. The book abounds 
with interesting natural history notices. 
It grates, however, on one’s ear to hear so 
enthusiastic a lover of nature as Mr. Lamont 
narrating how “ beautiful it was to see how 
the diminutive hardened projectiles ” (from 
the Henry Express rifle) “ had perforated 
the dense crania of these animals, almost 
without sustaining any injury to themselves" 
(to the bullets the reader will be pleased to 
observe, not to the “ dense crania”) ; or how 
after putting an explosive bullet in the chest 
of a cow-walrus, he “ gaffed and drew into 
the boat alive a second cub by means of a 
shepherd's crook-like weapon, which I had 
myself made and ground to a point for this 
purpose so late as the evening before’ 
(p. 66). Mr. Lamont’s expedition was, how¬ 
ever, as much for “ sport ” as discovery, and 
it is satisfactory to know that in the former 
respect he was so successful as to recoup 
himself to a considerable extent for the 
heavy expenses of the venture. 

The voyages described were otherwise so 
commendable, that we regret to see how many 
opportunities of doing good zoological and 
other natural history work were lost. So 
much has of late been done in studying 
Arctic natural history, that the day when 
even a skilled but indiscriminate “collector" 
can add much to our knowledge is gone by. 
Whatever museum curators and stay-at- 
homo zoologists may consider it their in¬ 
terest to advise, anyone whose fortune brings 
him within the Arctic circle, and especially 
into regions so little known as the Kara Sea, 
is simply wasting valuable time in “heading 
up” a walrus carcass for this Professor, or 
manipulating a pile of seals’ heads for that 
other “ eminent palaeontologist.” With all 
the facilities for dredging that an ordinary col¬ 
lector can possess, he can get but little worth 
carrying home. A skilled observer, acquainted 
with what has been already done, and is yet 
to be done, can do excellent work on the spot 
Such an one, we have no hesitation in saying, 
could carry home on his back all that is 
really worth investigating in the study-rooni 6 
of a museum. We also regret to see hr. 
Lamont’s book disfigured by endless in¬ 
accuracies in zoological nomenclature, whic 
are all the more inexcusable since he con 
have found in a very accessible form t > 
correct names in the Admiralty Manual <j 
the Natural Histonj of Greenland, which so 
many naturalists, in much travail of son • 
drew up last spring under the direction ot 0 
friend Rupert Jones. For instance, the w 1 " 
whale is called more than once “ Beluga 
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Balaena albicans;” the Greenland shark is 
dubbed “ Sqnalns Graenlandicns,” which 
should surely have had “ Larat.” after it, as 
the name is unknown to ichthyologists; and 
so on. Phoca Groenlandica (which is also 
called by its more modem name of Pago- 
philns groenlandicus') is at p. 45 called the 
Jan Mayen seal, while at p. 216 Phoca 
hispida (also in another place called Pajomi/s 
fidhla) is styled by the same name. The 
ground seal (Phoca barbata ) is colled the 
crev seal (llalichoervs gryphns), a species 
very doubtfully ranging within the Arctic 
circle. Indeed, it was from a skull brought 
home by the surgeon of Mr. Lament's ex¬ 
pedition that the writer of this notice was 
enabled to identify the ground seal with P. 
barbata. The walrus is again called Bos¬ 
nians trichcchus , which we do not recollect 
as i synonym of Tricherhus rosmarus of 
Lmnacus —Rosmarus arcticm of Pallas ; or, 
had the most brand-new name of all been 
desired —OJobaenus rosmarus of Sundeval. 
All this is very bewildering, more especially 
as it so runs throughout the zoological 
nomenclature of the book as to cause 
ns to wonder where Mr. Lamont, or the 
editor from whose profession wo should, 
at least, have expected some science, 
got theso names, so fearfully and won¬ 
derfully made. It is also galling to a 
trained eye to see the way the names are 
written—a capital being almost invariably 
given to the trivial name, &c. These 
errors we hope to see corrected in the 
second edition, to which the general merits of 
Mr. L&mont’s book entitle it to attain. In 
view of the remarks on the glacial period 
&t pp. 322 and 323, we would also recom¬ 
mend the author to read some of the volu¬ 
minous literature of that subject, with which 
he appears not to be acquainted. As the 
artist seems to be rather proud of his Norse, 
might we suggest to him that the descrip¬ 
tion affixed to the plate opposite p. 56, 
“Stor Gamle Oxy Hralross,” is shockingly 
phonetic; even “ Den Store Gamle Oxe- 
Hvalross” would be but lame. These defects, 
which we think it right to point out, are no 
doubt blemishes, but on the other hand 
they will be but lightly valued by most 
readers of the book, the merits of which, 
45 a faithful record of a praiseworthy enter¬ 
prise, ought not to suffer in the opinion of 
m p n of science in consequence. The book 
15 illustrated by two excellent maps, by two 
illustrations by Herr Beckmann of Diissel- 
dorf, and by several sketches taken on the 
spot by Dr. Livesay. Most of them are very 
food, and would have been still better had 
they been more skilfully engraved. Of Mr. 
lamont’s stylo we have already spoken 
favourably. His book is one of which he 
tas no reason to be anything but proud. It 
mav not be so amusing as Lord Dufferin’s, 
but it is more entertaining than Capt. Wells’, 
and more valuable than both. 

Robert Brown. 


The Primer of Political Economy. By Alfred 
Mason and John J. Lalor. (Chicago : 
Jansen, M’Clury & Co., 1875.) 

f HS purpose of a primer is to be a simple, 
dementary, mid concise exposition of estab¬ 
lished doctrine. It has the disadvantage, 


that while it can hardly get credit for teach¬ 
ing any new truths, it may get blame for 
some old errors and some new ones of its 
own. The aut hors of the little manual before 
us aim at giving “ in sixteen definitions and 
forty propositions,” and in simple words, 
“ the well-settled doctrines of the fascinat¬ 
ing science.” If Political Economy has not 
quite reached such popularity, it has at least 
shaken off the nickname of “ the dismal 
science,” bnt its doctrines can hardly be 
said to be so well settled as the Chicago 
primer assumes. An English author once 
talked of writing a treatise entitled “ Poli¬ 
tical Economy in Six Propositions: All 
False,” to demolish the system set forth in 
the ordinary text-books. Ho would have 
found it difficult to demolish some of the 
forty propositions before ns, bnt we cannot 
go the length of pronouncing them all per¬ 
fectly true. Tho merits of the primer, 
especially in clearness and conciseness, indnee 
us to suggest some corrections for future 
editions. 

The authors follow sonic recent English 
text-books in defining political economy as 
“ the science which teaches the laws that 
regulate the production, distribution, and 
exchange of wealth.” Exchange is in fact a 
species of distribution, not a distinct genus. 
The landlord gets his rent, the capitalist 
his profit, the labourer his wages, as the 
shopkeeper does his price, by an exchange. 
Under the head of distribution, Adam Smith, 
Ricardo, and Senior treated simply of ex¬ 
change. Mr. J. S. Mill subsequently pointed 
out that exchange is only- a mode of distri¬ 
bution, which is effected also in several 
other ways, for example by the laws of 
marriage and succession, by will, settlement, 
and gift. In their fourth proposition the 
authors follow Mr. Mill in treating of tho 
use of capital in production as involving its 
destruction. In fact, however, buildings, 
machinery, plant, and most kinds of fixed 
capital last much longer for being pro¬ 
ductively employed. The chief destructive 
agency is the chemistry of nature, with its 
damp, rust, and decay. Human use calls 
antagonistic and conservative forces into 
play. The ninth proposition, that “ unpro¬ 
ductive consumption hurts labour” needs 
much qualification. Unproductive con¬ 
sumption is the final cause of all production 
and employment of labour. Without habits 
of considerable superfluous expenditure, Mr. 
Senior has shown that a nation would soon 
be reduced to destitution. There are some 
modes of production by which -less human 
labour is supported than by certain modes 
of unproductive consumption. A landowner 
might set up as a grazier, spend liis profit as 
well as his rent on horses, hounds, and per¬ 
sonal luxuries, and dispense less in washes 
than his father who never made a penny 
over his rent. We are sorry to see a repro¬ 
duction of the doctrine of “ the wage fund,” 
and of “ the average wage of labour,” or 
“the quotient got by dividing the real wage- 
fund by the number of persons employed.” 
The authors themselves say, “ The real wage- 
fund can never exceed the possible one, but 
it may fall below it. Workmen through 
ignorance or lack of combined effort may 
receive less than their employers could afford 
to pay.” It follows that there is no collective 


wages fund in a country, and that very 
unequal rates of wages may exist in different 
places and different trades. In one place 
or trade the workmen may act together, 
have the choice of several employments, and 
know all the circumstances of the market, 
and the rates of wages elsewhere. In another, 
they may compete with each other despe¬ 
rately for a hare living in the only occupa¬ 
tion open or known to them. The average 
rate of wages in the United States, as in the 
United Kingdom, Germany, France, and 
every other country, is only an arithmetical 
expression which conceals the real rates and 
their causes. It is, too, a considerable 
omission to leave out of account, as the 
primer docs, the large amount of income, as 
distinguished from capital, expended in 
wages. And the proposition that “ it is bad 
policy to strike” is much too sweeping. It 
may be good policy on the part of workmen, 
as of dealers in cloth or corn, to withdraw 
temporarily from the market. Even an un¬ 
successful strike may on a future occasion 
act on the mind of employers so as to secure 
a rise or prevent a fall of wages. We 
regret that we cannot concur in the un¬ 
qualified proposition that “ the best way to- 
produce wealth is by co-operation.” There 
are businesses too speculative and otherwise 
ansuited for co-operation, and it has at least 
peculiar difficulties to contend against. 

The proposition that “ a commercial crisis 
is caused by the unproductive consumption 
of wealth ” does not give a sufficient account 
of the phenomenon. It may be cansed by 
any shock to commercial credit, for instance 
by fear of invasion. Its commonest cause is 
over-speculation. The funds are said to 
rise in fine weather; and a particular state 
of the atmosphere might possibly depress 
commercial credit at a critical momeut to 
panic point. The definition of duties (]>. 
63), as “taxes on important commodities,” 
omits excise duties, stamp duties &c. With 
attention to tho foregoing points, and with 
a few other corrections, the Chicago primer 
might excel all existing rivals in the com¬ 
petition for economic life. 

T. E. C. Leslie. 


PARIS DURING THE FIRST REVOLUTION. 


Parixer Zustaende wiihrend der Revolutions, 
zeit ran 1786-1800, von Adolf Schmidt, 
ordentlicber Professor an der Universitiit 
Jena. I* 61, und 2 Ujr Band. (Jena : Manke, 
1874-5.) 


In 1867, I860, and 1870, M. Adolf Schmidt 
published at Leipzig three volumes entitled 
Tableaux de la Revolution franchise, contain¬ 
ing documents of inestimable value relating 
f o the period of the Revolution. He had found 
them collected in the National Archives at 
Paris among the deeds of the Conseil General 
of the Seine, and bad only to edit them by 
heading them with short notices remarkable 
for their critical exactitude and certainty. 
These documents were for the most part police 
reports, beginning at the time of the fall of 
the Girondins and coming down to the end 
of the Empire. The pieces relating to the 
Empire were, however, few. M. Schmidt 
had announced that a critical essay in 


which he would bring out the value of the 
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documents he had published was to form 
his third volume. That essay did not 
appear; he now gives us something much 
better, seeing that he offers us two volumes, 
soon to be completed by a third, in which 
he portrays for us the political, social, intel¬ 
lectual, and religious condition of Paris from 
1789 to 1800. Up to this time we have the 
political and social condition in the two 
volumes that have already appeared. The 
third part will treat of religious matters and 
of public education. 

M. Schmidt’s work is one of the highest 
utility. His Tableaux de la Revolution had, 
no doubt, been known and appreciated as 
they deserved to be by the men who are 
seriously engaged upon the history of the 
Revolution; by M. Mortimer Ternaux, by 
M. Marc Dufraisse, by M. Guiffrey. But it 
is almost incredible that the mass of the 
French literati who are at work upon the 
French Revolution should have wholly over¬ 
looked thorn, although they are entirely 
drawn up in French. M. Wallon, who in 
1874 published two volumes on the Terror, 
has not made the slightest use of them. In 
an entirely opposite camp, M. G. Avenel, 
who writes very conscientious articles on 
the Revolution in the Republiqne Franchise, 
does not seem at all better acquainted with 
them. Even in Germany, most of those who 
have written on these matters have con¬ 
tented themselves with following the French 
historians. M. Schmidt has done real ser¬ 
vice by himself extracting and collecting 
the precious stones to be found in the mine. 

The more interesting or, at any rate, more 
novel of the two volumes that have already 
appeared is unquestionably the first. The 
second, which is devoted to the history of 
the criminality, the morals, and the distress 
prevailing during the Revolution, gives us 
much more minute and precise details on 
these different subjects than those to be 
found in most historians, but does not reveal 
anything new. We have long since heard 
from those who have carefully studied this 
period, and particularly from M. Taine, that 
“ the great question throughout the whole 
Revolution was the question of supplies.” 
On this point M. Schmidt therefore only 
particularises facts that were known in the 
aggregate. 

In his first volume there are, on the con¬ 
trary, real revelations. The most curious 
part is that devoted to the history of the 
Parisian youth from 1791 to 1796. A com¬ 
plete legend had been formed on this subject. 
Ail historians were agreed in attributing the 
Tliermidorian reaction to a small number 
of rich and dissolute young men, who owed 
the Revolution a grudge for interrupting 
their pleasures find their debaucheries, and 
who, under the name of jennessc doree, had 
pursued all the representatives of the regime 
of the Terror with often murderous deter¬ 
mination. These young men were repre¬ 
sented as.being all more or less animated by 
royalist sentiment,, and as having made 
common cause with the Vendecns, the 
Chouans of Brittany, and the bands of royal¬ 
ist brigands in the South. M. Schmidt 
annihilates this legend, and replaces it by a 
circumstantial history supported by the 
most authentic proofs. In the first place 
the name jeunesse doree was entirely unused 
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at the period of the Revolution. None of 
the police reports of the time quote it among 
the innumerable designations of the Parisian 
youth : Freluqnets, muscadine, jeunes gens a 
cadenettes, petite maitres, &c. None of the 
newspapers of the day mention it; none of 
the contemporary memoirs. It was the 
novelist Pages who, in 1797, first used it 
cursorily in his Secret History of the Revo¬ 
lution. This nickname remained unper¬ 
ceived till 1824, when it was borrowed from 
Pages by illustrious historians who gave the 
appellation a European reputation, Mignet 
and Thiers. It is especially curious to find 
that men who had taken part in the Revo¬ 
lution, Thibaudeau and Prudhomme, then 
writing their recollections, also made use 
of this expression, doubtless in good faith. 

M. Schmidt shows that the youth which 
took part in the reaction of 1794—1795 was 
in no wise exclusively composed of exquisites 
and viveurs. The Parisian youth in the 
aggregate always had moderate ideas. It 
had adopted the ideas of the Revolution, and 
had especially attached itself to the party 
of the Girondins. After their fall on May 
81, 1793, it became distinctly hostile to the 
Jacobins, who were, Bince that period, at the 
head of the Government. It applauded the 
fall, of Robespierre, and immediately under¬ 
took a regular attack upon the conduct of 
the avowed chiefs, Martainville, His, Lacre- 
telle, &c., to obtain the suppression of the 
honours paid to Marat, the arrest and the 
chastisement of all those who had taken part 
in the Terror. This campaign of the Parisian 
youth was, no'doubt, attended with acts of 
violence, but not one crime. The young 
men who took part in it belonged to all 
classes of society ; the dandies formed but a 
minority, and these, as a general rule, only 
when no blows had to be given or received. 
Active measures were most in favour among 
the employes in private and Government 
offices, lawyers’ and notaries’ clerks, and 
even among workmen in easy circumstances. 
The opinion of this youth long remained 
republican, but by a natural result of circum¬ 
stances, it became more and more disposed to 
make common cause with the royalists who 
were raising their heads in opposition to the 
Jacobins, whom the Convention after having 
at first persecuted, was again obliged to 
favour from dread of the royalists. The 
decree by which the Convention required 
that two-thirds of the legislative body of the 
Directory should be taken from its own 
number, finally' cemented the union be¬ 
tween the .young men of Paris and the 
royalists. They took part in the insurrec¬ 
tion of the 1st Vendemiaire. Crushed by 
young Bonaparte, their political escapades 
came to an end, but they kept up a smoul¬ 
dering opposition during the whole of the 
Directory. 

M. Schmidt gives information which is 
at all events curious on the general state of 
public opinion during the Revolution. He 
shows that the great majority of the Pari¬ 
sian population ha3 always been devoted to 
moderate ideas; constitutional royalists in 
1792; Girondins in 1793; reactionists in 
1794. He establishes by means of incon¬ 
trovertible figures that during the whole 
period of the Convention the Jacobins never 
could collect more than 4,000 voters out of 


180,000 electors. This did not prevent their 
being masters, for the elections never showed 
more than a ludicrously small total of voters, 
8,000 to 10,000, so great was the prevailing 
indifference, and so great the fear. That is 
one of the saddest aspects of the Revolution. 
Its deeds of violence were the work of an 
infinitesimal minority which ruled by terror 
over a mass that was fundamentally hostile 
but incapable of acting. 

We owe it to so important a work as that 
of M. Schmidt not to suppress the criti¬ 
cism it seems to deserve. The pictures he 
offers us are, indeed, true, but he does not 
show us the whole truth. M. Schmidt has 
particularly aimed at throwing light on those 
features which historians have left in tLe 
shade, and these are generally the most un¬ 
favourable. One would run the risk of being 
led into error if one took what is only the 
painting of a certain number of details as 
pictures of the whole. All that was noble 
and heroic in the partisans of the Revolu- 
tion is absent from M. Schmidt’s book. 

The reason of this is simple. In the first 
place, although he gives the dates 1789—ISO 11 
as his limits, he really confines himself to 
the years 1793-94-95-96. Furthermore he 
makes almost exclusive use of police repons 
as materials. Now,. it is the property of 
documents of this sort to be written in a 
spirit of discontent, to call the attention of 
ministers to what is going on badly or in¬ 
spires fear. This is especially true of the 
reports addressed to Garat by his friends 
Dutnrd, Perrieres, &c. Garat was a moderate 
who remained Minister of the Terror in order 
not to be its victim, and who, while power¬ 
less to prevent mischief, still did some service 
by doing none himself. His friends are 
excessively displeased with everything that 
happens, and they have a twofold tendency, 
that of exaggerating the turpitude of the 
Jacobins, of the madmen, on the one hand, 
and that of, on the other hand, deceiving 
themselves as to the harmony existing 
between the public feeling and their own. 
M. Schmidt confers an absolute value on 
all their reports which appears to me ex¬ 
aggerated. 

Finally M. Schmidt seems in regard to 
France, and especially to the Revolution, to 
be inspired by hostile dispositions which 
injure his historical impartiality. Is lt 
truthful to say that the men of the Revo¬ 
lution were all conspicuous for cowardice. 
Danton and Camille Desmoulins both pro¬ 
voked death and bore it heroically. -A" 
Condorcet ? and so many others ? - ■ 

Schmidt draws very useful and striking 
comparisons from the recent experiences o 
the Commune to throw light on the histoi) 
of the Revolution : but surely no rea 
analogy can be established between the true 
chiefs of the Revolution, Danton, Re 
pierre, the Girondins, and the 
and outlaws, without ideas and for 
most part without education, who we 
engaged in or profited by the coup ae vw 
of March 18, 1871. 

However it may be with these cntic1 , 5 , 

M. Schmidt’s work rectifies many 4(101-6 1 
errors, throws a wholly new light oni® : ^ 
dark points, and should be carefully stu 
by all who take up the subject o 
Revolution in future. & ^ o:; 
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NEW NOVELS. 

Through the Ages. A Psychological Ro¬ 
mance. By the Author of “ The Honey¬ 
moon.” (London: Chapman & Hall, 
1876.) 

Ida Craven. By Mrs. H. M. Cadell. (Lon¬ 
don: Henry S. King & Co., 1876.) 

Trad Men's Shoes. By the Author of “Lady 
Andlev’s Secret.” (London: J. Max¬ 
well & Co., 1876.) 

.1 New Godiva. By Stanley Hope. (Lon¬ 
don : R. Bentley & Son, 1876.) 

The Gwillian s of Bryn Gwillian. (London: 

Smith, Elder & Co., 1876.) 

We donbt whether the aristocracy of Europe 
can produce a more industrious yonng noble¬ 
man than the Duke de Medina Pomar. 
About eighteen months ago, at the early 
aje of nineteen, he presented the world with 
The Honeymoon, an ingenious compound of 
description and theology, and now he 
comes before us again with three of the 
fattest volumes we ever saw. Sixteen hun¬ 
dred pages or thereabouts are occupied with 
the adventures of the living Lord Carlton and 
his dead wife, with whom he has estab¬ 
lished a comfortable spiritualistic communi¬ 
cation. The lady, it seems, has been amus¬ 
ing herself by contemplating her previous 
existences as they actually occurred, having 
hit upon the ingenious idea of retiring (with 
the velocity of “ free spirit ”) to more and 
more distant stars whence she surveys the 
earth. She is thus able to relate to her en¬ 
raptured husband, and to the possibly not 
enraptured reader, an episodo in the life of 
Buddha, the history of Mary Magdalene, a 
tale of Gothic Spain, the loves of Don Carlos 
and Elizabeth de Yalois, &c., which pleas¬ 
ing narratives are interlarded with Lord 
Carlton’s platonic flirtations and with de¬ 
scriptions of Cuba. It would of course bo 
very easy to cut up Through the Ayes, if it 
were worth while. The Duke de Medina 
Pomar is apparently a very young man who 
has travelled a good deal, who has read 
a good deal, and who thinks, as very young 
men are apt to think, that he has thought a 
good deal. When he is a little older he 
will probably change his mind on this 
last point, and then his reading and his 
travels may stand him in good stead. 

On a rather hackneyed subject Mrs. Cadell 
has written a novel which, if it cannot be 
culled exactly good, has at any rate many of 
the elements of goodness. Ida Craven, or 
as she is at first, Ida Bygrave, is the daughter 
a somewhat eccentric mother who has 
chosen since her widowhood to knock about 
the Continent in an aimless fashion. Ida 
receives an oiler at the age of fourteen, and 
refuses it as well as she knows how. Two 
years afterwards Colonel Craven, an Indian 
officer about half-way through life, proposes 
t° her, and this proposal, thanks to her 
p°ther chiefly, she accepts. They go out to 
reshawur, meet as might be anticipated the 
original rejected, Hugh Linwood, and com¬ 
putations follow, though, as might also be 
‘“'ticipated, all comes right. It would cer- 
"‘oly be difficult to hit upon a more 
treadbare theme, and even the descriptions 
°f Indian life and of hill warfare, which do 
lot lack spirit, hardly suffice to cover its 
Redness. Mrs. Cadell has moreover com¬ 


mitted the fault of talking endlessly about 
her characters, instead of developing them, 
and hence the story inevitably has an air of 
being spun out, which is not removed by end¬ 
less chatter about “ moral atmosphere,” 
“real life,” “losing one’s critical power,” 
and the like. It says much for the book 
that after all these drawbacks one closes it 
rather favourably impressed, and with the 
idea that the writer has talent. Wo think 
she might do very well if she would try her 
hand at a few plain men and women breath¬ 
ing the common air, instead of setting her 
characters adrift in an ethical mist illumi¬ 
nated only with ethical squibs and crackers. 

Reviewing Miss Braddon’s novels in de¬ 
tail is something like attempting an elaborate 
art critique on the corridor ceilings of the 
Houses of Parliament. Both productions 
serve their purpose well enough, and in 
both there is a certain creditable uni¬ 
formity and completeness of workmanship ; 
bnt in both there is perhaps a minimum 
of artistic intention. We like Bend Men's 
Shoes, on the whole, neither better nor worse 
than a score of its predecessors. Sibyl 
Faunthorpe, or Sibyl Secretan, the heroine, 
is a rather choicer specimen of the feminine 
sex than one usually meets withal. Having 
married for love, and thereby reduced her¬ 
self to poverty, she comes to the conclusion 
that she has made a fool of herself, obtains 
ten pounds from her husband on false pre¬ 
tences, and promptly deserts him in order 
to go and hunt for an old uncle’s fortune. 
It would be unfair to say anything more 
about the plot, because in these cases when 
the plot is told all is told. Perhaps the 
chief point about the book is the remark¬ 
able absence of poetical justice. There is, 
however, one thing against which we must 
protest. Such things as “ the legal firm of 
Levison and Levison, Parchment Street, 
Viaduct Hill,” or “ securing the famous- 
Vallcntyne for his defender,” appear to us 
utterly objectionable. If they are intended 
for sneers nothing can be in worse taste ; if 
they are intended for puffs, the thing had 
better be done in the straightforward fashion 
of Thackeray’s Plan for a Prize Novel. But 
if they are intended for neither, but simply 
to give a sham air of reality to tho story, 
then are they worst of all. 

In reviewing Mr. Stanley Hope’s last 
novel, Geoffrey's "Wife, some two years ago, 
we were able to commend his faculty of 
construction while noticing a certain inability 
to draw characters able to sustain the fabric. 
It is satisfactory to find that in A New 
Godiva the merits of the former book are 
present in increased measure, while the 
defects are not nearly so apparent. It is 
true that character is still Mr. Hope's weak 
point, bnt he has made great progress, 
and will probably make more. His plot 
is undoubtedly ingenious, and if not very 
fresh in its main incidents (save one), 
is decidedly original in their arrange¬ 
ment and connexion. With regard to 
its probability as a whole there may be 
different opinions, which will vary in the 
measure of the belief accorded to the possi¬ 
bility of the hero. For ourselves we think 
that a man who, being of full age and having 
plenty of knowledge of the world, allows 
himself to sign deeds, mortgages, and what 


not without looking at them or asking their 
purport, would very likely also be fool enough 
to desert his wife because she bad performed 
(to save his own life) an act of supreme self- 
sacrifice, wlxicb act, moreover, could only be 
considered a degradation according to the 
most conventional and arbitrary of standards. 
And we think that a man who was fool 
enough thus to desert his wife would befool 
enough to sign the deeds. But on the possi¬ 
bility of tho insanity which might lead a man 
like Mr. Hope’s Sir Arthur Deverell to 
commit either of these follies we should 
not like to stake much. However, it does 
not do to be incredulous, and A New Godiva 
is undoubtedly interesting. Besides the 
central incident (which nmy be guessed 
from what we have said, and from the title 
of the book), there is a murder or so, two 
shipwrecks, one horsewhipping, one kicking, 
several thrilling scenes of various kinds, and 
a fair amount of very careful description, all 
of which is wrougltt-in well. Mr. Hope is 
indeed an unusually careful writer, as is 
apparent from many little hints and touches 
in tho book. Now on the whole there is 
nothing in which the ordinary novelist is so 
recklessly and conspicuously wanting as 
care, and therefore we are very glad to wel¬ 
come an exception to the rule. 

The Girilliaus of Bryn Gwillian is the 
chronicle of a motherless family left at an 
early age to the tender mercies of an effemi¬ 
nate and semi-idiotic father, a drunken and 
demoniacal governess, and an immoral 
schoolroom-maid. Their woes and fortunes 
are related at considerable length by the 
eldest daughter, Grace. The first volume is 
written in a style of laboured smartness 
which seems to propose to itself certain 
passages of Miss Broughton's as a model. 
The second contains many passages, more or 
less unintelligible, being dialogues between 
the spokeswoman and her wraith, or the 
spirit of the universe, or something of the 
kind. “ What serves it,” said a voice; 

“ Let be, I answered,” and so forth. Be¬ 
sides tho unintelligible dialogues there is a 
still more unintelligible account of some¬ 
thing that happened or did not happen at 
Lucerne. Somebody refused Miss Gwillian 
or she refused somebody, and then, as she 
says when she afterwards alludes to the cir¬ 
cumstance, “ I died.” However, she revives, 
and as the somebody gets smashed on a 
railway and becomes paralytic, she marries 
him to the great indignation of her family, 
most of whom have come to a bad end 
about this time. The possession of the 
paralytic, strange to say, does not make her 
perfectly happy, and she can’t make this 
out till a sister-in-law of hers luminously 
remarks—“Unless you can hope for the 
ultimate harmony of the whole, unless you 
can dream that you hear the triumph song 
of future generations, you cannot help him 
or an)' other, Grace.” This, of course, 
makes it quite clear. Up to this time Grace 
has been supporting herself and her husband 
by acting as housekeeper at a boarding¬ 
house. This, it would seem, did not con¬ 
duce to the ultimate harmony of the whole. 
But now she turns milliner (an obvious way 
of hearing the triumph song of future gene¬ 
rations), and all ends happily. 

Books of this sort, which have shown an 
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ominous tendency to multiply of lit . mi_-- 
pest an unpleasant thought. Suppose to- 
should be direct proportion between the 
amount of knowledge possessed by a writer 
and the amount of folly which she may con¬ 
sider herself entitled to write. Then, in¬ 
deed, the text “ he that increases knowledge 
increases sorrow ” will have a new and fear¬ 
ful meaning for any novel-reviewer who 
has ever been guilty of lecturing to ladies 
aud otherwise abetting “ the higher educa¬ 
tion.” George Saintsbury. 


RECENT BIM.ICAL LITERATURE. 

Notes on the Earlier Hebrew Scriptures. Bv 
Sir G. B. Airy, K.C.B. (Eongmnns.) Sir George 
Airy’s Biblical notes will be received with the 
respect due to bis scientific eminence, but will, we 
fear, produce little ellect on the chaos of religious 
opinion. Like the majority, oven of scientific 
men, he is indifferent to the importance of a preli¬ 
minary training for a Biblical critic, and thinks it 
enough to apply an uneducated “ common sense ” 
to the investigation of the difficult problems of an 
Oriental literature. The utmost we can sav for 
him is that he is at about the point reached by 
German rationalists at the end of the last century, 
before the principles of Biblical criticism had 
been definitely laid down. The only authorities 
cited are Dr. Donaldson’s Book of Jasher (!) and 
Bishop Oolenso on the Pentateuch. Sir George 
Airy thinks the mythical period in Genesis closes 
with Enos, the grandson of Adam, aud remarks 
that the patriarch Enoch was probably a character 
resembling Zoroaster. Truly a comical remark 
for an astronomer (comp. Gen. v. 2d) ! Ilad he 
said Galileo, it might have passed for a stroke of 
humour, but—Zoroaster! Blind to the sugges¬ 
tions of his own science, he is equally deaf to the 
charms of Hebrew story-tellers, and rationalises, 
not only the Tenth Plague of Egypt, but even the 
Burning Bush, and the threshing-floor of Arau- 
nah. Micaiah and other prophets of the grand 
old type “can only bo described by the term 
silly.” The Pentateuch is in the main of Mosaic 
origin, yet ,the Elohistic narrative is essentially 
Egyptian; the Jehovistic, Canaanitish, Syrian, or 
Arabian. Surely, contempt of scientific method 
can go no further. It is just worth noticing that 
after a somewhat slight examination of the point, 
he places the passage of the Israelites through 
the Yam Siiph, not at the Bed Sea, in the ordi¬ 
nary sense of the term, but at the southern edge 
of the Bitter Lake. Among the other subjects 
treated axe the stories of Moses, of the Crea¬ 
tion, and of the Fall, the Deluge (Noah was an 
i ’.gvptian!), the Burning Bush, the characters 
of the priests and prophets, and Bishop Colenso’s 
examination of the Pentateuch. 

The, (creek Testament, Hebraistic Edition. Ex- 
I. Idling and illustrating (1) the Hebraisms in the 
■ red text, (2) the influence of the Septuayint am 
i ■ character and construction, (-‘5) the deviations in 
it from pure Greek style; by means of (a) notes 
chi, tty treating thereon, (b) a system of distinctive 
m tni. St. Matthew. By W, H. Guillemard, 
D.P., sometime Fellow of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge. (Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, and 
Co.) We have given the title of this meritorious 
work at full length, as a short and accurate de¬ 
scription of its contents. The author is of opinion 
that the influence of Oriental forms on the dialect 
of the Greek Testament is exorcised indirectly 
through the Septuagint, and half hints a dread 
tii.it English critics of the New Testament are 
applyingtoo precise and scientific,in a word, too oc- 
cideiit-il, a method of philology. However this may 
lie. Itr.GuiUemard’s admonition to the comparison 
of t ho Greek Old and the Greek New Testament is 
opportune, and we hope he will continue his work 
on the same plan. His notes are somewhat meagre, 
and we should almost recommend him to form a 


p rim rship with some younger scholar, as with 

Ms industry he is somewhat deficient in the 
cl uical faculty. The plan, we repeat, is excellent. 

Theology of the Old Testament. By Dr. Gust. 
Fr. Oehlcr. Vol. II. Transl. by Sophia Taylor. 
(T. and T. Clark.) Dr. Oehler was pre-eminently 
a man of “ moderate views”; and, as he was also 
a ripe scholar, his work may be strongly recom¬ 
mended to clerical students of theology. The 
translation is above the average. The chief de¬ 
fect in it is the use of the Authorised Version in 
quotations, which is as unjust to Oehler as it is 
detrimental to sound scholarship. 

Biblical Commentary on the Proverbs of Solomon. 
Bv Franz Delitzsch. D.D. Transl. by M. G. 
Easton, D.D. Vol. II. (T. and T. Clark.) We 
cannot speak so highly of this translation, which 
is slavishly literal, and not free from Scotticisms. 
The work itself needs no recommendation ; it is 
crowded with valuable notices on points of 
philology- and exegesis. 

Commentary on the Prophets of the Old Testa¬ 
ment. Bv the late Dr. II. Ewald. Translated by 
J. Frederick Smith. Volume I. Yoel, Amos, 
Ilosea, and “ Zakharya," Ch. ix.-xi. (Williams 
and Norgnte.) Twenty years ago the translation 
of Ewald’s Vie Propheten might have made an 
epoch in the English theological world. As it is, 
by- various side-channels all who care to know 
them are pretty familiar with the author's main 
vieyvs on the Prophets. And yet it is well that 
students of the rising generation should have an 
easy- opportunity of consulting this great master. 
The Introduction in particular may be commended 
to their earnest study as the most suggestive work 
which has been written on Prophecy. The transla¬ 
tion reflects great credit on Mr. J.F. Smith s know¬ 
ledge and ability. Elegant it does not pretend to 
be, but faithful it is in a different sense from most 
of the Anglo-German versions of continental 
theology which threaten to block up our libraries. 
Thqse who read it are at all events in as favourable 
a position for understanding Ewald as if they had 
the original before them. The version of the 
Prophecies retains all the more important peculi¬ 
arities of the German. Though harsh and un- 
idiomatic, it will give the unlearned reader a better 
idea of the variety of prophetic styles than the 
grand but spurious monotony of the Authorised 
Version. 

The Prophets and Prophecy in Israel. [De Pro- 
feten en de Profetie onder Israel.] A Historico- 
dogmatic Study. By A. Kuenen. Part II. 
(Leiden: Engels.) Dr. Kuenen's popular work- 
on Prophecy- is now complete, and fully justifies 
the high expectations formed of it. It is designed, 
as we have already stated, for unlearned, and, 
more particularly, for English readers. The 
author succeeds, as no liberal theologian has 
probably done before, in representing to himself 
the real difficulties which an orthodox student of 
the Bible has to contend with. Perhaps if he had 
been an Englishman, he would not have ventured 
to introduce so many critical details: but, owing 
to the excellence of the arrangement, they do not 
in the least interfere with the consecutiveness 
of the argument, while to the class of intelligent 
though not deeply-read students, which is nowhere 
so large as in England, they will be of the greatest 
value. Asa specimen of the author's conscientious¬ 
ness we may notice his treatment of the accounts 
of the Prophets in the narrative books of the Old 
Testament. An ordinary rationalist would have 
summarily dismissed them as legendary. Dr. 
Kuenen is at the pains to examine the arguments 
pro and eon, and to show hoyv these accounts 
must have originated. The volume opens with a 
discussion of the fulfilled prophecies. This is 
followed by a chapter, specially deserving of 
attention, on the relation of the predictive to the 
doctrinal element in prophecy. How is it that 
the Prophets were so careless about the fulfilment 
of their predictions, that we find different views 
about the future in one and the same book? 

Diqitiz 


Were they stupid, or deceivers, or both? Dr. i 
Kuenen fully enters into this difficulty, and re- > 
moves it by shoyving that the predictions were > 
entirely dependent on the doctrinal ideas of the < 
Prophets as to the character of their God. Two i 
chapters are devoted to a consideration of the 
treatment of prophecy in the New Testament, and r 
the conclusion is formed by a historical sketch of < 
Israelitish prophecy, and an estimate of its sig¬ 
nificance in the history of mankind. Years might » 
be spent in painfully collecting the evidence in . 
favour of the critical rationalistic view of pro- « 
pheev, which is here summed up as it were in a . 
nutshell. 

Inquiries concerning the Structure of the ' 
Semitic Languages. Part I. By Sir W. Martin, 
D.C.L. (Williams and Norgate.) Some time ago 
we noticed the diversions of an ex-Ohancellor of . 
the State of New Jersey, which did not appear to 
be a production of overwhelming merit. Sir \V. 
Martin’s, though equally unremunerative, have i 
stronger claim on our interest, as he has a true 
though uncultivated philological instinct. He has 
noticed certain points of resemblance between the 
Semitic languages and the dialects of the Southern 
Pacific, which seem to show “ that the two groups 
belong to a similar stage in the growth of lan¬ 
guage.” But instead of allowing us to judge for 
ourselves as to the correctness of this assertion, he 
goes off into an examination of the use of the tenses 
in Hebrew—not, however, a systematic enquiry, 
but a chapter-and-verse grammatical commentary 
on certain parts of the Hebrew Bible. Had he 
only been acquainted with the Satz-lehre of 
Ewnld’s Grammar, or Mr. Driver's useful Treatise 
on the Use of the Hebrew Tenses, he might have 
made a better use of his time. If it is not now 
too late, we would suggest a change in the title 
(corresponding to a change in the contents) of the 
following parts, which should run “ Enquiries 
concerning the Structure of the Southern Pacific 
Languages, with Illustrations from Hebrew Gram¬ 
mar.” For the latter, however, it would be indis¬ 
pensable to read Ewald. Bishop Ellicott is not a 
safe guide on this subject. 

Hebrew Inscriptions from the Valleys hetvcm 
Egypt and Mount Sinai in their Original Charac¬ 
ters, with 'Translations and an Appendix. By 
Samuel Sharpe. (J. R. Smith.) A specimen of 
the respected author’s vast ingenuity and au¬ 
dacity 1 The inscriptions turn out to be “ Hebrew 
or Chaldee,” each containing a short sentence with 
a pious prayer to Jehovah for the welfare of the 
nation, and of Jerusalem in its ruined state; many 
of them as old as the Maccabees. This is phil°- 
logically impossible, as a glance at the translations 
offered is sutlicieut to show. 

We have also received the third edition, con¬ 
siderably enlarged, of the same author's History 
of the Hebrew Motion and its Literature, with ns 
Appendix on the Joumei/s and Epistle* of S. 
Paul. (J. It. Smith.) Ear too arbitrary to be 
recommended to students, though testifying to sn 
unusually minute acquaintance with the Biblical 
literature. T. K. CnETSt 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Camden Society has accepted the offer of 
Dr. Jessopp to edit The Economy of the Flee , 
from the MS. in possession of the Duke of « est- 
minster. It contains a curious account of t#5 
condition of the Fleet Prison in the reign o 
James 1. 

TnE American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
at Boston have published the fourth and cone u 
ing volume of their handsome edition of Go UD 
Rumford's complete works, which forms a W0 P, - 
monument of the labours of that practical pm 
sopher. The origin of this edition is curious. * 
worthy of note. In the year 1796 Count Romm 
gave five thousand dollars to the Academy, * 
the stipulation that the interest should be ‘ *PP 
as a premium to the author of the most imp 0 
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discovery or useful improvement which shall be 
mjule known to the public in any part of the con- 
of America or in any of the American 
Islands during the preceding two years on Heat 
or Light.” For a lone- period succeeding the date 
of this sift the Academy did not feel themselves 
justified in making any grant; and in 1861 a Bill 
wu? passed to allow them greater latitude in the 
use of the money. Although medals have been 
awarded eight times since that year, the capital 
now amounts to A3,000 dollars. In 1802 it was 
proposed to do honour to Rumford by the issue of 
a complete edition of his works, hut it was not 
until 1808 that money was appropriated from the 
fund for this purpose. 

The Puritan Feralntian —Mr. Peter Bayne's 
rpw book—will probably be published in the 
xutumn: and an early number of the Contempo¬ 
rary Review will contain the essay which is 
blinded to form its final chapter. 


We are sorry to learn that both the Oxford 
Hebdomadal Council and tho Curators of the 


Bodleian Library have decided not to send a re- 
jutteutative to the Oriental Congress at St. Peters¬ 
burg. This is the more to be regretted, as there 
arc certain important Hebrew MSS. there which 
the Bodleian is interested in having examined by a 
competent person. But the funds of the Univer¬ 
sity, it is considered, are inadequate to meet the 
expense of a journey to Russia. 

Dr. Horace Bushnell, a well-known American 
divine,whose death is announced, was born in 1*02. 
His notable work, God in Christ, was published in 
D'SS, and led to his being put on trial for heresy: 
be was acquitted. His other chief works are Christ 
in Theolot/y; Nature and the Supernatural ; and 
The Vicarious Sacrifice, the last part of which was 
lately re-written under the title Forgiveness and 
Tnr. Considerable speculative talent cannot be 
denied to Dr. Bushnell, even by those who dis- 
aj-Tee with his views and find bis scholarship 
deiective. Dr. Dorner’s slightly scholastic judg¬ 
ment is that he “ teaches Sabellianism in a theo- 
paschitic form.” He has at any rate the art of 
cummunieating fresh life to old formulae. 


A work of some interest is shortly to be issued 
by the French Government on Clement Marot and 
<hr Huguenot Psalter, the result of many years' 
anarch by M. Douen, who has here brought to¬ 
gether numerous specimens of the music and words 
ft file early Calvinist hymnology. 

Tug second edition of Mr. Bosworth Smith's 
Lecture* on Muhammad and Muhammadanism, 
!" st published by Messrs. Henry S. King and Co., 
C'Mams much additional matter, and has been in 
parts modified from the first issue. The question 
°t Islam in Africa has been more fully treated: 
the characteristics and religion of tho Bedouins 
b>ve been dwelt upon so as to demonstrate more 
clearly the true nature of Muhammad's reforms : 
the influence of Islam on the world at large, its 
htersture, its ignorance of caste, its charitable in¬ 
stitutions—all these and other interesting topics 
have been further discussed; and a goodly number 


Of DP,, 


pages is given to a yuosf-contemplation of 


the darker side of the picture. The second and 
latest Preface defends and explains the general 
stand-point. Those readers of the hook who 
terse, and those who disagree, with the author's 
opuiions can scarcely fail to appreciate the labour 
research which have been brought to hear on 
.these Lectures: and the merit of the volume has 
1,1 this respect been enhanced by the supple¬ 
mentary sheets of the second edition. 

C. Taylor, of Cambridge, has in the press 
,n edition of Pirqe Ahoth, with various readings, 
translation and notes, and an account of an un- 
trollated manuscript of the Mishnah from which 
the text is taken. 


^R. Richard Johnson, of Langton Oaks, 
Hllowfiold, Manchester, has kindly promised to 
j" v “ his fellow-members of the New Shakspere 
society » reprint of Philip Stubbes's famous tract 


on the social evils of England in Shakspere's 
youth, “ The Anatomic of Abuses, contiivniug A 
Discoverie, or briefe If uni marie, of such Notable 
Vices and Imperfections, as now raigne in many 
Christian Couutreyes of the Worlde, but (espe¬ 
cially) in a verie famous Ilande called Ailgna 
[Anglia] : together with most fearefull Examples 
of Gods Judgementes, executed upon the wicked 
for the same, as well in Ailgna of late, as in 
other places elsewhere. Verie godlv to be read 
of all true Christians everie where, but most 
needefull to he regarded in Englande. Made 
dialogue-wise by Phillip Stubbes. 1 Maij loiB." 
This first edition will be collated with all the 
after ones published during the author’s life, and 
will be edited by Mr. Furnivall. 

! M. Jules Anduieu has begun a fourth series of 
j Conferences, equally valuable as educational lec¬ 
tures in the French language, ns tableaux of 
French thought and literature from all epochs, and 
as samples of his own vivid faculty as an extempore 
i lecturer. This set of discourses is being' delivered 
at the house of Mr. Madox Brown, .'!7 Fitzroy 
Square. It will consist of ten lectures: they com¬ 
menced on February ]!*, and will terminate on 
April 22. As in previous instances, the general 
title of the lectures is “ llistoire des Idties et des 
.Sentiments de la France par sa Litti-raturu; ” and 
the current instalment deals with “ Opinions des 
Moralistes Franfais sur divers Sujets.” The first 
three discourses were concerned with “ L’Amitie, 
l’Amour, les Homines et les Femmes.” The 
next (March 11) is “ La Vanitd et la Paresse,” 
and “ Quelques Paradoxes ” will close the course. 
M. Andrieu's lectures, were they published, would 
make excellent miscellaneous reading : we abstain 
from saving an excellent book, solely because he 
understands the requirements of extempore dis¬ 
course too well to “ talk like a hook.” 

I)r. Roehl, who visited London and Oxford in 
1875, has just published some Schedae Epi- 
graphicae, which contain Greek inscriptions, either 
published for the first time or newly collated by 
him. The most important are inscriptions presented 
to the University of Oxford by Mr. Hyde Clark 
in 1806, and preserved in the Ashmoleau Museum, 
six of which, according to Dr. Roehl, had never 
been published before. He also reprints and 
examines some inscriptions from SehastojKiiis in 
Galatia, which wen- discovered by I lam on, and 
published in the Transactions of the Greek Philo¬ 
logical Society at Constantinople. 

Dr. J. Feting, whose work on the Phoenician 
inscriptions is well known, has just published, 
though for private circulation only, a copy of the 
inscription of Gebal ( Byblus). Dr. Fitting is not 
only a most careful scholar and happy decipherer, 
hut he possesses likewise the rare advantage of 
being a most excellent calligrapher. He lias him¬ 
self autographed the whole of this Gebal inscrip¬ 
tion from a paper impression, and it seems a 
masterwork of neatness and accuracy. 

A work published by the Vicomte de Porto 
Seguro, L'Oriyine Touranienne des Amcricains 
Tu/iis-Caribes (Vienna, ]r>76), shows the growing 
(Lingers of comparative philology in any but the 
most experienced hands. On the strength of the 
vaguest similarities in words and customs, such as 
could be pointed out almost anywhere, the author, 
evidently a most laborious man, thinks it likely 
that the Oarihes were Carinns, driven by stress of 
weather to the American continent, and that the 
Tupis, who called themselves Carrs, were the 
same people. The Carituis, we are told, belonged 
to the Egyptian family, but adopted Greek words 
before their departure for America. Hence the 
Tupi language, as spoken in Brazil, Paraguay, Ac., 
is full of Egyptian and Greek words. The 
Egyptians themselves, however, and therefore the 
Carians also, were originally Turanians, probably 
from Siberia. There are also Assyrian, Accadian, 
Finno-Ugrian, Bask, and even Arabic words to be 
found in Tupi, and Coptic words in Mexican. 


Mr. Gladstone will he interested to hear that the 
emigration of the Cariaus to America took place 
probably at the end of the Trojan war, thus ftu'- 
nishing a new synchronism, and Mr. Isaac Taylor 
will find in the hook some useful hints on the 
origin of Etruscan words and customs. 

An interesting question of copyright has just 
been decided by the Italian Court of Appeal. 
Padre Pasquale de Franeiscis has, as students of 
recent ecclesiastical controversies are aware, pub¬ 
lished a collection of the Pope's recent speeches, 
and some time since he commenced proceedings 
for breach of copyright against the Abate D. 
Girolamo Milone, who has followed suit with a 
similar collection. The Court adopted the views 
of the defendant's counsel on all points, and de¬ 
cided that “ the speeches of the Supreme Governor 
of the Universal Church can be subject to no rights 
of private ownership, either by their substance and 
their own nature, or by the conception of him who 
delivered them.” 

The new novel, entitled No Lore Lost, by Mrs. 
Randolph, author of Wild Hyacinth, Gen/imiella, 
Ac., will be published this month by Messrs. 
Hurst and Blackett. 

Thf, Life of Marie Antoinette, bv Mr, Charles 
Duke Yonge, Professor of Modern History in 
Queen’s College, Belfast, in two volumes, will be 
issued next week by the same publishers. 

M. Francois Coupee's latest poem— Oliner — 
has already met with a marked success in France, 
which is hardly to be wondered at, seeing that it 
is in some respects his most important contribution 
to the French poetry of the time. It is a very 
subtle study of the fatigue and disenchantment 
produced on a poetical mind hv wide experience 
of Parisian life in society and out of it—a sub¬ 
ject, as the author is said to have declared, “ trils 
intime: presque personnel.” Its monotony is art¬ 
fully broken by the introduction of lyrics among 
the happiest of any with which M. Coppee has 
been inspired. The poet is engaged, we believe, 
upon an elaborate drama, of which the scene is 
laid in the period of Mdme. de Pompadour, but 
Older will probably remain the work of his own 
choice, “ done at his own hours.” 


Dr. Arnold’s papers on Bishop Butler and the 
Zeit-Geist in the Contemporary Ferine for Feb¬ 
ruary aud March are distinctly disappointing; 
there was of course a good deal of exaggeration 
about the Analogy and Sermons among the ortho¬ 
dox of the revolutionary and Napoleonic wars, of 
which the last echoes linger in the works of the 
lato Sam uel Warren; but for the last fifteen or 
twenty years Butler has been if anything under¬ 
rated. and it ought to he superfluous to prove even 
in Edinburgh that his books are not conclusive in 
the way the Principia are conclusive, aud that it 
is not possible to rest the whole weight of the 
convictions which are to guide our lives on thorn. 
Superfluous or not, it is true; but then to insist 
that traditional Christianity is to bo supported 
by Bishop Butler's arguments and bv nothing 
else, is like insisting that a cathedral shall 
be supported in the air upon a single buttress. 
And this unreasonable expectation rather vitiates 
the whole discussion. Bishop Butler is lectured 
for not doing what he never undertook to do, 
and we never get quite to understand what he did : 
aud the apologetic respect with which he is treated 
all the time does not much relieve the impertin¬ 
ence of the assumption that discussion of such 
subjects is much more intelligent, serious, and 
thorough now than then. The chief dillerence is 
that now the disputants on one side profess to 
understand the subject they are discussing per¬ 
fectly up to a certain point. Then the disputants 
on both sides admitted that the matter, though it 
had to he discussed, w'as only very dimlv to he 
understood. Of course there are many admirable 
remarks upon special points: in the first paper 
there is a suggestive parallel between Turgot and 
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Butler, laying its due stress on the fact that Butler 
in England could devote himself to religion, while 
Turgot in France had to abandon the clerical pro¬ 
fession and enter the Civil Service. In the second 
there is a telling contrast between the desponding 
tone of Butler’s conclusions and the jubilant 
certainty of the Bible, which needs to be supple¬ 
mented by the observation that Butler attended to 
the evidence as a whole, and vexed his spirit with 
the effort to compare and balance it, while the 
writers of the Bible attended almost exclusively to 
what told in favour of virtue and piety, though 
some of them were perplexed by the temptation to 
dwell upon unwelcome facts. It is not likely that 
a jaunty paraphrase of some of the grounds of 
the certainty of the writers of the Bible will do 
so much to create conviction as the anxious tenta¬ 
tive scrutiny of Butler did to sustain and revive 
it, though it is true, as Dr. Arnold points out, 
that Butler’s method of arguing people into the 
admission that it would be more reasonable to be 
more serious is not the method of the New Testa¬ 
ment. The merits of Butler's tentative teleologi¬ 
cal analysis of our impulses are probably under¬ 
rated ; of course a first attempt was not likely in 
such a difficult matter to display the brilliant 
precision of Sir Charles Bell’s teleological ana¬ 
tomy of the hand ; and it is only a fashionable 
prejudice that teleological speculations are neces¬ 
sarily metaphysical, out of the sphere of natural 
history. Butler’s ethical psychology is natural 
history in a sense in which the ethical systems of 
Hobbes and Bentkam are not, and though his 
observations are not complete, and though the 
record of them is not sufficiently precise, those 
who are in a position to make serious addi¬ 
tions to them—and it is curious how few 
serious additions have been made—will be more 
likely to trace his mistakes to imperfect ap¬ 
prehension of facts than to “ fanciful hypothesis.’’ 
Still more disappointing is the Rector of Lincoln's 
aper on the “Religion of Positivism.” It is 
eaded “ By a Tbeosophist,”nnd is obviously called 
out by something like irritation at the way in 
which Mr. F. Harrison attacked the advocates of 
a discredited compromise which the Rector of 
Lincoln, who knows it is discredited, calls “rational 
Christianity.” The paper is in the main a cautious 
and discriminating reiteration of the well-known 
objections (which Mr. Harrison certainly failed to 
meet) to Comte's later speculations. At the same 
time it is quite unworthy of the writer to speak of 
Comte as “ inventing ” his “ Grand Etre : ’’ the 
awe with which wo regard the power of the race 
over the individual, and the debt of the individual 
to the race, is really like what has been known 
under the name of religion, though if the Comtists 
practised perfect intellectual sincerity they would 
acknowledge it is not the same. Another point 
in which the writer comes still more short of the 
impartiality which we have been accustomed to 
expect of him is in his strictures on Comte's 
dislike of speculative and practical anarchy. This 
dislike probably grew on Comte to an exaggerated 
extent, but unrestricted freedom for the specula¬ 
tive class would bo ns fatal to progress as unre¬ 
stricted freedom for the military class. It is not 
to be supposed that we shall ever do without 
soldiers or savant ; a progressive community gene¬ 
rally admires both, under favourable circumstances 
both often wish well to the community; but as 
thorough sympathy on either side is shown by ex¬ 
perience to be unattainable, the community owes it 
to itself to keep both classes in their place by such 
pressure as may be needfuh Air. Martineau con¬ 
cludes his essay on Modern Materialism in its 
relation to Theology, proving for the hundredth 
time from Du Boiswlteymond, and other unimpeach¬ 
able authorities, the important and neglected thesis 
that the growth of knowledge has done little to 
weaken our natural craving for a subjective syn¬ 
thesis of the universe, and that the only rational 
subjective synthesis is that which, whether we 
call it spiritualistic, theistic, or anthropomorphic, 
has left traces upon the structure of thought and 


language which we have no reason to suppose will 
ever be effaced. 

In the Fortnightly Review Mr. Tollemache’s 
paper on the Upper Engadine deals chiefly with 
questions of climate and iron springs. The editor 
reviews M. Taine’s new work with something 
like severity, believing that “ M. Taine has given 
an exaggerated importance to the literary and 
speculative activity of the last half century of the 
old monarchy. In measuring the force of the 
various antecedents of the Revolution, he has 
assigned to books and philosophical ideas a place 
in the scale of dissolvent conditions that belongs 
more rightly to decayed institutions, to incompe¬ 
tent and incorrigible castes, to economic incon¬ 
gruities which could only be dealt with tren¬ 
chantly. Books and ideas acquired a certain 
importance after other things had finally broken 
up the crumbling system. They supplied a for¬ 
mula for the accomplished fact.” B. F. Harts- 
home has an instructive paper on the VVeddas, 
as it seems we ought to call the stupid and vir¬ 
tuous dwarfs (though one of them is 5 ft. 41 in. 
high) who inhabit the forests of Ceylon, and have 
sometimes formed villages; who can hardly 
count, never laugh, nor steal, nor quarrel, nor 
do anything else that is wrong, except marry their 
younger sisters and daughters ; and all belong to 
the royal caste. 

In the Atlantic Monthly, the “ Legend of Ara- 
Coeli,” by Thomas Bailey Aldrich, has the easy 
thorough workmanship which is getting to be 
commoner in American than in English poetry, 
with a rather more distinct and solid subject than 
usual. T. S. Perry has a shrewd and careful paper 
on Victor Cherbuliez. We extract from the 
eighth number of F. A. Kemble’s Old Woman’s 
Gossip some precise and suggestive observations 
on the subject of apparitions:— 

“ I have so often in my life been on tho very edge 
of ghost-seeing, and felt so perfectly certain that the 
least encouragement on my own part would set them 
before me, and that nothing but a resolute effort of 
will would save mo from such a visitation, that I have 
become convinced that, of tho people who have seen 
apparitions, one half have—as I should term it— 
chosen to do so.” “Tho most distressing form of 
nervous excitement that I ever have experienced . . . 
always recurred when I was in a state of un¬ 
usual exaltation or depression of spirits, both 
which states ir, me were either caused or greatly 
aggravated by certain electrical conditions of the 
atmosphere.” “ I habitually read wliile combing and 
brushing my hair at night. While engrossed in 
my book it has frequently happened to me acciden¬ 
tally to raise my eyes and suddenly to fix them on my 
own imago in tho glass, when a feeling of startled 
surprise, as if I had not known I was there, and did 
not immediately recognise my own reflection, would 
cause mo to remain looking at myself, the intentness 
with which I did so increasing as tho face appeared 
to mo not my own ; and under this curious fascina¬ 
tion my countenance has altered, becoming gradually 
so dreadful, so much moredroadful in expression than 
any human face I ever saw or can describe, that . . . 
I have felt more than once that unless by tho strongest 
effort of will I immediately averted my head, I should 
certainly brcotno insane.” “ My mother, from a com¬ 
bination of general derangement of tho system and 
special affection of tho visual nerves, was at one 
timo tormented by whole processions anti crowds 
of visionary figures, of the origin and nature of 
which she was perfectly aware." “Miss T., after 
seeing hor cousin Lady L. drowned, while bath¬ 
ing off the rocks at her home at Ardgillan, was re¬ 
quested by Lord L. to procure for him before his 
wife's burial the wedding-ring from ber finger. The 
poor lady’s body was terribly swollen and discoloured, 
and Miss T. lmd to use considerable effort to with¬ 
draw the ring from the dead finger. The effect was 
to leave her tor several months afflicted with an affec¬ 
tion of the eyes, which represented half of the face of 
everv person she saw with the swollen, livid, and dis¬ 
torted features of her drowned cousin.” “I was sitting 
at midday in an American railroad car. Suddenly a 
person entered the carriage by a door close to where I 
sat, and passed down the whole length of the car. I 


sprang from my seat, exclaiming aloud, ‘ There is C.; ’ 
and rushed to the door before, by any human possi¬ 
bility, anyone could have reached the other end of 
the car ; but nobody was to be seen. My maid had 
seen nothing. The person I imagined I had seen was 
upwards of two hundred miles distant; had I really 
met her anywhere, my most careful endeavour would 
have been to avoid her; . . . . the atmosphere was 
charged with a tremendous thunderstorm.” 

In Fraser there is a somewhat amusing poem 
in the manner of Chaucer on a common trick of 
mediums, called “ Johan and Eureka.” In Mac¬ 
millan W. M. Rossetti marks the place of W. B. 
Scott in the history of English poetry in the nine¬ 
teenth century. Of Mr. Wedmore's series of 
papers on the “ Rise of Naturalism in English Art ” 
it is too soon to speak, till more than the first in¬ 
stalment is before us. From an article on “ Virginia 
and the Gentleman Emigrant,” we gather that 
Virginia offers rude plenty to those who can lay 
aside conventional wants, and that those who 
brought with them a strong taste for nature would 
find much to enjoy if their banishment from 
civilisation did not dull their perceptions. In 
the Comhill there is an instructive paper, bawd 
on the researches of Prof. Rossi, on Niccolo di 
Liberatore da Foligno, an Umbrian painter, who 
introduced good portraits of local dignitaries into 
poor sacred pictures, aud left his son by will the 
wedding-ring with which he (the son) had mar¬ 
ried his wife, aud the official robe which he (the 
son) had worn. Niccolo has been erroneously 
sumamed Alunno, because Vasari or his informam 
misconstrued a superfine epigram in doubtful 
Latin on a scroll in one of his pictures. 

The Sonnet to the Nile from a MS. in Shelley's 
handwriting, in the possession of the editor of the 
St. James's Magazine, is disappointing. The prose 
extracts from the same MS. in Olln I’odrida, at the 
end of the magazine, are more interesting. The 
following, “ cancelled by the author,” 

“I, tile Redeemer of mankind, I who . . . Lament 
no more, ye meek and gentle beings ; bear on 
the oppressions of the hard and unfeeling world win 
resolute and tranquil mind ; for in tbo calmness if 
your own spirit shall be your reward, and the . . • 
Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven,” 

is enough to show that the imaginative swiftness 
and subtlety of Shelley's thought had anticipated 
and rejected the plan for seeming to rehabilitate 
Christianity which Dr. Matthew Arnold is work¬ 
ing out with such copious complacency. 


OBITTJARI. 

Agovlt. la f’omtesso tie. March 4, aged seventy. pAuthot. 
under the pseudonym of Daniel Stern, of .W/i.fu: rco'c r 
morales e.t politigues; llistoire tie la Revolution * • • 
Trots jour mien de la Vie de Marie Stuart ; Florence d 
Dante ft Goclhe, Sic.] . 

Bushnki.l. Dr. Horace, at Hartford, Conn., February 1<, 3 r 
seventy-four. See p. *2:19. ... 

Lloyd. Llewelyn, near Cothenbnrp. February 17, cl ?“ 
three. [Author of Xorthern Field Sports. Ac.] 

Major, Rev. Dr. J. 11., at Twickenham, March 7, agwwveiiv* 
eight. [Author of a Latin Grammar end • 

Latin Reader: Hints for Latin Composition; India 
India J/omerica ; Guide to the Reading of the 
dian*: edited five of the plays of Kuripides: 

Greek Thesaurus; the Lexicons of Scapula. SehreveiKi^ 
Parkhurst, Ac.; and in 1S70 published The Oospft 
Mark in the original Greek , with a Digest of 
various Commentators.] 


DANIEL STERN. 

On Sunday last died, aged seventy-one years, the 
Comtesse d'Agoult, known as a writer under 
name of Daniel Stern. From 1830 to lot" * 
was one of the most remarkable figures w , 
political, literary, and artistic world of 1 ar ,' 
Famous for her beauty no less than her wi, ’ 
rivalled Mdrae. Sand in influence and P K -' ■, 
when the latter was in the full blaze ot ker J«. 
and talent. The passion with which she insp 
the pianist Liszt, the audacity with wnic - 
braved the world’s opinion to follow him lor 
years, made a great noise in the world ot ^ V 
especially as, of the two daughters born 
fleeting union, one was the first wife of 
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Ollivier, who, during her lifetime, remained faith¬ 
ful to his liberal and republican opinions; while 
the other, heir to her mother’s adventurous 
nature and powerful intellect, was first mar¬ 
ried to the pianist Hans de Biilow, and is 
now Mdme. Richard Wagner, and the soul of 
the colossal Bayreuth enterprise. In spite of the 
notoriety hence arising, Mdme. d’Agoult, return¬ 
ing to a calmer li fe devoted to the education of 
her children and to literary labours, speedily re¬ 
gained, by heT mental sobriety and elevation, and 
by a combination of manly dignity with feminine 
grace, the respect and admiration of the most 
eminent men in literature and politics. Her salon, 
attended on Sundays by MM. Renan, Scherer, 
Xeftzer, Havet, Janet, Charles Blanc, Grevy, &c., 
was one of the last literary salons of Paris. Still 
beautiful in spite of years, she showed a variety of 
knowledge, an intellectual depth and vigour very 
rarely found in a woman, and also a warmth of 
manner which had its source not in feminine 
coquetry, but in the lofty and philosophical point 
of view from which she considered everything. 
After trying her powers as a novelist, and the pro¬ 
duction of NMida , an impassioned work, which 
only interests us by its autobiographical character, 
she devoted all her energies to philosophical, 
artistic, and political work. Her Essai stir la 
LArrtt, her Esquisses morales et politique*, her 
Hidoire des 1‘rocinces Units, are most remark¬ 
able in point of style; hut her Entretims sur 
Dante et sur Goethe is one of the most remark¬ 
able works in the sphere of aesthetics and 
philosophy which have appeared in France in 
our time, and was the occasion of a curious 
correspondence between Mazzini and Daniel Stern. 
Her Histoire de la Revolution de ’48, written in 
the same year, remains the best work that we 
possess on that singular crisis of our history, not 
only by virtue of the writer’s admirable talent, but 
also by its profound appreciation of the political, 
social, and personal passions of which that Revo¬ 
lution was the manifestation. 

Daniel Stem is one of the first French writers 
of the nineteenth century. Her name may be 
placed beside the greatest. It is strange that of 
the two most eminent female authors whom 
France has produced, one, Mdme. George Sand, is 
descended from a German ancestor, Aurore de 
Konigsmark; while the other, Mdme. d'Agoult, 
was a German herself, a Mdlle. Bethmann, of 
Frankfort. G. Moxou. 


NOTES OP TRAVEL. 

The Geographical Magazine for the current 
month gives a map of South Africa from Lake 
Tanganyika to the west const, in which Mr. 
Ilavenstein las laid down Cameron’s route, and 
his interpretation of the Pombeiros’, Magyar’s, and 
Graca’s routes, in the new light now thrown 
on them; in another the routes of Livingstone 
and Cameron to Nyangwe in Manyuema are 
compared, s The editor has a paper on the 
mifration works which have been accomplished 
during the past year in the dry region of 
Firozpui on the northern borders of the Great 
Indian Desert. Mr. D. Ker directs attention to 
the all-important sources of coal-supply of the 
'rorld which are as yet all but untouched, es- 
kacially those of China, where the treasures of the 
coal-fields “ are -rendered useless by the time- 
honoured 1 dog in the manger’ policy characteristic 
ri that Dead Sea of Humanity,” and to those of 
Southern Russia. Lieut. Liardet describes an 
excursion up to the lake on the summit of Tariuni 
“land in the Fiji group; and Captain Davis gives 
8 dmml of the Challenger's work, on the subject 
°f temperature-soundings, in the enclosed seas of 
the Pacific—the China, Sulu, Celebes, and Banda 
yasythe main point of which is the confirma- 
tion it gives of the results obtained some years 
by Commodore Chimmo in the Sulu Sea, and 
‘hsngthens the inferential proof of a general 
l f e *mc circulation deduced from these results, by 
wowing that each of the enclosed basins has a tem¬ 


perature stratification in its depths different from 
that of the open ocean, the lowest temperatures 
in the bottom depths of each of them being only 
as low as that of the open sea at the level of the 
deepest opening into the margin of their submarine 
basins. 

The AbbtS Armand David gives, in the last 
Bulletin of the Paris Geographical Society, an 
interesting account of his travels in Western 
China from 1868 to 1870. His object was to 
ascend the Yang-tse river, and so penetrate 
through the province of Sz-chuen into Tibet. In 
this he was disappointed, principally owing to 
ill-health; but his explorations of the Yang-tse 
above the Tung-ting lake (where Mr. Margary’s 
route diverged) furnish us with much informa¬ 
tion of value respecting the course of the great 
river and its tributaries. 

Some of the Russian papers state that an expe¬ 
dition under Captain Larianof has been organised 
for the purpose of making mineralogical, zoologi¬ 
cal, and botanical researches in the neighbourhood 
of Kuldja, and that it has already brought to 
light the existence of some remarkable hot springs 
in the district referred to. 


NEW TORE LETTER. 

New York : February 15,1876. 

I have just been looking over a very interesting 
old book, the property of Mr. C. E. Strong, a 
young broker of this city. The book originally 
belonged to Charles Lamb, and was lent by him to 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge one day fiftv-sixyearsago. 
Coleridge borrowed it to read in the stage from 
London to Oxford, and the flyleaves and margins 
are all marked with notes and comments, some 
of them very amusing. There were ten volumes 
of Lamb’s library imported, all of which were 
sold to the cousin of the owner of this volume. 
The title of this hook is Letters concerning the 
Mind, to which is added a Sketch of Universal 
Arithmetic, comprehending the Differential Cal¬ 
culus, and the Doctrine of Fluxions. 4PONH2EQ2 
KPHAEMNON. By the late Mr. John Petvin, A.M., 
Vicar of Illsington, in Devon. (London : Printed 
for John and James Rivington, in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. MDCOL.) The first note is the 
longest, and covers two pages of the flyleaves. In 
it Coleridge gives his opinion of John Locke, 
which is not very flattering. He says:— 

“Atthotimein which these letters woro written 
the haul ton philosophique was ascendant, according 
to which Plato, Aristotle, and the rest of tho unfortu¬ 
nate ante nati , who wrote before John Locke had 
thrown tho first ray of light on the nature of the 
human mind and the true sources of all our ideas, were 
mere dreamers or word-splitters; yet still there were 
many of a better mould who, retaining their love and 
veneration for the ancients, wore anxious to combine 
it with orthodoxy by explaining Aristotle and even 
Plato down into John Locko. Such was that excel¬ 
lent man and genuine classic scholar, the poet Gray. 
Others there wore, and Petvin appears to have been 
one of the number, who, if they did not love the 
ancients, understood them better, and yet wanted 
either will or courage to oppose the reigning dynasty. 
These men attempted to reconcile the old with the 
new authority by a double operation—now like the 
former class lowering down Plato and Aristotle to 
John Locke, and now pulloy-ing John Locko up to Plato 
and Aristotle. The result was now a confusion in their 
own thoughts and an inconsistency in their several 
positions; now and more frequently an expression of the 
truth in lax, inaccurate, and inappropriate terms. But 
the general effect, a nearly universal neglect of meta¬ 
physics altogether, and the substitution of a shallow, 
semi-mochanical Psychology under the pretended law 
(but, in feet, no more than a vague generalisation) 
of association in which a mode of causation is made 
the ground and cause and explanation of causation 
itself.” 

Further on he says:— 

“ Instead of tho words ‘ give,’ 1 convey,’ and tho 
like, write, whenever they occur, ‘ excite,’ ‘ awaken,’ 

• bring into consciousness,’ or words equivalent, and 


little remains in Locke’s Essay to be complained of 
but its dulness and superficiality, its patting np of 
straw men to knock them down again—in short, the 
making of a fuss about nothing, and gravely con¬ 
futing nonsense which no man ever had asserted, and 
indeed which no man ever could believe.” 

This is signed 

“S. T. Coleridge, Oxford, October 14, 1820, Satur¬ 
day afternoon. Left Highgate Friday, and London 
by the three o’clock Shrewsbury stage. Arrived in 
Oxford Friday night, eleven. God grant me a safe 
return on Monday. Sunday morning, half-past eleven, 
am to have my interview with Dr. Copleston [?]." 

On a page where Petvin says 
“ Philosophy is nothing but the love of truth, and he 
that does not know how to pursue truth in the way 
of induction, as well as in ways of synthesis and 
analysis ; in short, he that is not master of all these 
ways of proceeding is no philosopher, he that is so 
is a complete one,” 

“ God forbid,” exclaims Coleridge, “ for then the 
first shrewd knave I met with might be a philo¬ 
sopher.” 

Some of Coleridge’s notes are made with the 
pen and some with the pencil. Singularly enough, 
the latter are just as clear as the former. The 
handwriting is small, but quite distinct, and the 
notes are enlivened here and there by a Greek 
phrase. The owner of the book has been offered 
160 dole, for it, but he would Dot part with it for 
four times that amount. 

A Poughkeepsie publisher has just issued a new 
and enlarged edition of a volume of poems by 
William Wilson, edited by Benson J. Lossing, 
The book was subscribed for by some of the best 
known literary men in America, who, though its 
author was not among them, were not long in 
finding him out. But the discovery was not 
made until after his death. William Wilson was 
bom in the village of Crieff, Scotland, in 1801. 
His mother, who was left a poor widow when he 
was five years of age, taught him to read and 
write. At an early age he was apprenticed to 
the business of folding and packing cloth in a 
Glasgow house. He came to the United States 
in 1883, where he opened a book-store at Pough¬ 
keepsie, in which city he lived until his death in 
1860. Mr. Wilson’s poems are conspicuous for 
their sweetness and simplicity. Those written in 
the Scotch dialect are the best, and seem to me 
nearly perfect of their kind. Here is a pretty 
one:— 

“ Lizzy lass, Lizzy lass, 

Look but in this keeking glass, 

There the faultless form you’ll see 
Dearest in this world to me : 

Eye of azure, brow of snow, 

Cheeks that mock the rose’s glow, 

Lips whose smiles all smiles surpass. 

These are thine, denr Lizzy lass. 

Lizzy lass, Lizzy lass, 

Deeply in this siller tass, 

Brimming with tho ruby wine, 

Let me pledge to thee and thino. 

Youth may vanish, eye grow dim, 

Age creep over heart and limb ; 

But till life away shall pass, 

I will love thee, Lizzy lass.” 

Bonnie Mary is another dainty bit:— 

“ When the sun gaes down, when the sun gaes down, 

I’ll meet thee, bonnie Mary, when the sun gaes 
down; 

I’ll row my apron up, and I’ll leave tho reeky town, 

And meet thee by the burnie when the sun gaes 
down.” 

The whole of the poem is a little too long to 
quote, but this stanza seems to show its beauty. 

Since my last letter Mdlle. Tietjens has been 
heard here in opera. Mr. Strakosch gave a season 
of two weeks at the Academy of Music, with 
Tietjens as prima donna, and Brignoli primo tenore. 
The season, though short, was successful. The 
Academy was filled to its utmost limit at every 
performance. 

If it takes a good musician to write a poor 
symphony, how much better a musician must be 
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he who writes a good symphony. - Mr. J. Iv. 
Paine, professor of music at Harvard, has just 
finished a symphony in 0 minor which Thomas’s 
orchestra introduced last week to a New York 
audience. Mr. Paine was fortunate in having such 
fine interpreters for his composition. It is a re¬ 
markably clever production, and had the advantage 
of being well put before the public. 

The American Society of Painters in Water¬ 
colours is holding its ninth annual exhibition at 
the Academy of Design, and it is the best in some 
respects that they have held. The most striking 
pictures in the exhibition are by Mr. Edwin A. 
Abbey, Mr. Louis Tiffany, and Mr. Samuel 
Coleman. Mr. Abbey is a young man, and al¬ 
though he has made a pleasant reputation by his 
drawings on the block, that he has made a 
success of his picture is particularly pleasing 
because it is a figure-subject, and figure-painters 
are rare among us. Our artists mostly run to 
landscape work, and we have a great many who 
excel in that branch of art. Mr. Abbey’s picture 
is called The Stage Office. There are only two 
figures in it, a man and a woman. The woman is 
young, and old-fashioned, and pretty. She looks 
frightened and lonesome. The other figure is that 
of an elderly gentleman just entering the room. 
The action is simple, but it tells the story, and the 
colour is quiet. With such a beginning there is 
great hope for Mr. Abbey. Mr. Louis Tiffany's 
picture is an interior. The room is filled with 
pots and kettles. There are two women in it who 
are evidently trying to drive a bargain over a bit 
of earthenware, but they are not particularly 
interesting; it is in the accessories that the artist 
shows his cleverness. Mr. Coleman’s drawing re¬ 
presents A Mosque in Algeria. Mr. Coleman is 
about the only architectural painter we have; at 
any rate the only one who has arrived at any 
degree of success. His pictures are straightfor¬ 
ward in design and generally warm in colour. 
They are better in parts than as a whole, 
but taken any wav they are good. An English 
artist, Mr. E. Killingworth Johnson, exhibits a 
clever drawing called The. Intruders. The figures 
are not so very well painted, but the shrubbery 
and flowers are capital. Mr. Thomas Moran 
exhibits an Indian picture, not a very interesting 
subject, but one that displays all his cleverness 
with the brush. In the black and white room 
there are several strong sketches by William M. 
Hunt, and some drawings on wood by Mr. John 
La Farge. Mr. Hunt and Mr. La Farge belong 
to a school of art that is being better understood 
and better appreciated every day. Mr. Peter 
Moran exhibits a couple of frames filled with 
etchings, that are perhaps the best work of the 
kind by an American. The success of this ex¬ 
hibition has been remarkably good, moat of the 
pictures having been sold from the walls and 
having brought good prices. I should have men- 
tioned the sketches by Mr. Winslow Homer, 
which have his usual freshness and force. 


Mr. J. W. Bouton of this city is about to 

E ublish, in connexion with H. W. Nijhoff, of 
eyden, Holland, the works of William Unger. 
The series will be completed in ten parts, com¬ 
prising seventy etchings after the old masters. 
The text will be printed in English on Holland 
paper, and the etchings mounted on heavy card¬ 
board. The work will be sold by subscription 
only, and the first number will be issued early in 
the spring. 

Mr. Bancroft, the historian, is described in a 


recent newspaper article as being in the seventy- 
sixth year of his age. He entered college at the 
age of thirteen, and graduated four years later 
with the second honours of his class. His first 


C ’llication was a volume of poems in 1823. He 
an extensive private library. There are in it 
about 20,000 volumes, and a large number of 
pamphlets and papers. 

In the volume of poems recently published by 
Mr. Bayard Taylor is one entitled Napoleon at 
Ootha. The poem describes in graceful and 


graphic verse the following incident. The fight at 
Jena had been fought, and Napoleon and his 
army overran the land. 

“ Now, when at Erfurt gathered the ruling royal elan, 
Themselvesthe humble subjects, their lord the Corsican, 
Each bade to ball and banquet the sparer of his line : 
Duke August with the others, to Castle Friedonstein.” 
Among the members of the German Duke’s 
household was “ one whose heart was hot within 
him, the ducal huntsman's son,” a lad of fifteen 
years. This boy brooded over the rule of the 
invader. He thought of his countrymen's wrongs, 
and said, “ one man has done it—one life would 
free the land.” At last he made up his mind to 
shoot the French Emperor and free bis country. 
One day be loaded his musket and stood waiting 
in the hall of the castle until the conqueror should 
pass that way. His watch was soon broken by 
the approach of Napoleon, alone. 

“ With finger on the trigger, the gun held huntorwise, 
His rapid heart-beats sending the blood to brain and 
eyes. 

The boy stood firm and deadly,—another moment’s 
space, 

And then the Emperor saw him, and halted, face to 
face. 

A mouth as cut as marble, an eye that pierced and 
stung 

As might a god's, nll-soeing, the soul of one so young: 
A look that read Ills secret, that lnmod his callow will, 
That inly smiled and dared him his purpose to fulfil! 
As one a serpent trances, the boy, forgetting all. 

Felt but that face, nor noted the harmless musket’s 
fall; 

Nor breathed, nor thought, nor trembled ; but, pale 
and cold as stone, 

Saw pass, nor look behind him, the calm Napoleon! ” 
I had never before heard of this incident in the 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE ALTAIC LANGUAGES. 

London : March 6,1S7G. 

In an article on the “Etruscan Gender" by 
Mr. Isaac Taylor, p. 221 of last week's Acaukmt, 
I find that he considers the lauguages of tie 
Yenissei and the Kot as belonging to the Altaic 
division. In the interest of science I feel myeelf 
obliged to call his attention to this erroneous 
opinion, the more so because he bases one of his 
arguments in favour of the Etruscan being an 
Altaic language on the distinction of gender 
observable in the Kot as in Etruscan. 

The Yenissei, Ostiak and the Kot, of whici 
Castren has given a grammar, are by no means 
Altaic, and constitute an independent division 
amongst the languages which are neither Aryanic 
nor Semitic. This is universally admitted by 
modern linguists, and is also stated in the Preface 
of the Kot Grammar by Schiefner. In fact 
everyone knows that the Altaic languages sub¬ 
divide in the following manner:—Tungusian, 
Mongolian, Tartarian, Samoyede, and Finnish or 
Ouralian. 

Such being the case, it seems to me that the 
test on which Mr. Sayce relies as being absolutely 
fatal to the theory of Mr. Taylor continues to 
maintain its full value. L. L. Bonaiaeie. 


life of the French Emperor, and immediately upon 
reading it wrote a note to Mr. Taylor asking if it 
was a fact. I had not long to wait for a very 
courteous reply from the poet, Baviug that the 
story is simple truth. It was told to him just as 
he describes it by the boy himself, who after¬ 
wards rose to distinction as a statesman and 
savant. The incident was first made public in 
this ballad. J. L. Gildek. 
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THE LION OF CHAERONEA. 

Trinity College, Dublin : March 6,1876. 

I am much obliged to M. Gennadius for his 
very courteous and instructive letter about the 
lion of Ckaeronea. As to my remark upon its 
attempted destruction, I can only say I was 
misled by the circumstantial account in Colonel 
Mure’s Greece, which is copied in Murray’s Hand- 
hook of Greece (p. 224). This account has not 
been hitherto contradicted by the Greeks, and I 
am glad that my repetition of it has brought out 
a better knowledge of the facts. I enquired as 
well as I could at the time about the matter, and 
could find no farther information. 

As some Greek papers may possibly do me the 
honour of noticing this letter, I am tempted to 
add a more general reflection. Why do the Greeffi 
not prepare for themselves and for us a competent 
handbook of the country telling us accurately ot 
the remaining antiquities, and of the ways and 
means of seeing them ? I asked at Athens 
particularly for such a book, but was told it did 
not exist. Until the learned men of Athens, who 
are themselves very competent, and who ha^ 
moreover means of getting local information from 
outlying districts, will condescend to do for us 
this piece of work, they must expect to see 
accounts published by foreigners which wui 
often annoy and disappoint them. A Greek hand¬ 
book of Greece, if written honestly to state facts, 
and not in the interest of any political party* or 
for the purpose of glorifying any national hero, 
would at once take its place among us, ana as a 
matter of course be translated into the pnncip 
European languages. 

It is possible that my informants at Athens ma 
have been mistaken, and that some such b 00 * 110 
exists, but if so it would be a great boon to 
its title and its character made known to us. ^ 
hope M. Gennadius will accept my thanks, ^ 
give us this welcome information if he can. 
not, I hope he will stimulate his country p^P 
to make the effort. The first step towards e 
ing any public in the preservation of B* 
antiquities, is to tell them what and ^ ere 
are, J. P. Mahaf^* 
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London : March 1, 1876. 

Your correspondent M. Gennadius is quite right 
in supposing that the chieftain Odysseus did not 
blow up the lion of Ohaeronea; a story which has 
been perpetuated by Colonel Mure in his history. 
But M. Gennadius is, apparently, not aware that 
the discovery of the lion, three years before 
Odvsseus, in 1818, was due entirely to the energy 
of four English travellers, two of whom, Messrs. 
Taylor and Cresv, were well-known architects. 
Having discovered the existence of the lion, they 
very properly covered him up again, till times 
might come when he might be removed to some 
Museum, or, better still, properly cared for on the 
spot where he had stood for more than two thou¬ 
sand years. Those who are curious in this matter 
will find all details in a paper drawn up by Mr. 
T&ylor and myself, and published in the new 
series of the Transactions of the Koyal Society of 
Literature, vol. viii. 1862. 

\V. S. W. Vacx. 


THE FRAGMENTS MARBURGENSIA. 


Hampstead : March 6, 1876. 

A letter from Dr. Nissen clears up the doubt 
vhich at the time of the publication of these 
fragments hung over their origin. They are part 
of a Latin translation of Plutarch’s Lives, by 
scholars of the Renaissance, of which the editio 
princeps was printed at Rome in 1470. Of this 
work there is a copy in the British Museum, as 
well as of another assigned in the catalogue to 
1472; that of 1470 I have collated with the 
fragments, and found to agree so closely as to 
leave no doubt whatever as to their identity. The 
edition of 1470 gives a list of the translators at 
the beginning of the volume; the Life of Cato of 
Utica, to which the fragments belong, is attributed 
to Lapo of Florence. It is unsatisfactory that a 
doubt as to the exact authorship still remains; for 
in a MS. of the same translation, also in the 
British Museum (Harl. 3485,* a folio with ex¬ 
quisite miniatures and in beautiful writing, dated 
Becember 7, 1470), this version of the Life of Cato 
is ascribed to Leonard Aretino; and the same list 
of translators attributes one of the lives, that of 
Artaxerxes, to Lapus Castelliunculus, possibly 
Lapo of Castiglione, who died in 1381 or 1385, 
more probably the later Lapo, a pupil and colla¬ 
borates of Philelfus in the fifteenth century. 
Butwhether executed in the fourteenth or fifteenth 
century, the translation seems to be undoubtedly 
modem; and. it is therefore much to be regretted 
that more trouble was not taken by Dr. Koenneke 
u the first instance to ascertain the palaeogra- 
phical facts more precisely. Following Koenneke, 
' risen held t"he fragments to belong to the thir¬ 
teenth century, but it is now obvious that they 
must be considerably later; and it is probably by 
mere accident that two leaves, originating no 
doubt from Italy, and written in the plain current 
band to which the scribes of the Renaissance re¬ 
turned, are mingled with parchment leaves in 
Herman writing. R. Ellis. 


“ANCIENT MONUMENTS.” 


Th“ Lurches, Westbnry-on-Trym, March 6, 1876. 

I observe with surprise and regret that in the 
list given j n yonr last week’s issue of the monu¬ 
ments especially marked out for preservation under 
p 1 ' Mw Hill, there is no mention of the early 
British antiquities of Cornwall. It seems to me 
that such treasures as the Holed Stone and the 
Inscribed Stone (Men Scrvfa), near St. Just, the 
Banyan Quoit, and other Dolmens of the county, 
and, above all, the precious bee-hive hut near the 
6umard’s Head, are at least as deserving of pre- 
PT®tion as any of those entered upon the pub- 
ashed list Amelia B. Edwards. 


Harl. 


There ie another MS. of the samo translation, 
. 3426. which I haTe also examined. It is 
Unfortunately it does not give a list of the 


THE MOABITE POTTERY. 

Basel : March 7,1876. 

In No. 2522, February 26, 1876, p. 297, of the 
Athenaeum, there is an article bearing the title 
“ The Moabite Antiquities,” treating of the book 

E ublished by Prof. Kautzsch and myself, which 
as filled me (my friend is at present in Jeru¬ 
salem) with the most extreme astonishment. It 
seems that the writer of the article has not taken 
the slightest notice of the contents of our work; 
he has probably only read the title-pago and 
looked at the plates." Probably deceived by the 
German word “gepriift” (Die Acchtlicit rlermoabi- 
tischen Alterthumer gepriift, von Prof. E. K. und 
A.S.), which he has taken in the sense of the 
English “ proved,” he has been led to the assump¬ 
tion that “ we have taken up the cudgels ” to prove 
the genuineness of the Moabite impostures. If he 
had merely glanced at one of the pages, or even read 
the preface of our work, he would have seen that we 
stand in every way as opponents of those few who 
still uphold the genuineness of the antiquities 
bought by the Prussian Ministry. We divided 
our work so that I had the task of showing the 
external evidence for the genuineness to be inad¬ 
missible, and my colleague of disproving the 
arguments founded upon the history of religion, 
palaeography, and archaeology. The assertion, 
therefore, that we have been “ fascinated by 
Messrs. Schlottmann and Weser,” whom we at¬ 
tack at every point, is simply monstrous. 

While I must protest against this misappre¬ 
hension of the intention of our work, I cannot 
withhold my praise of the zeal with which our 
critic condemns the Moabite antiquities, and I 
especially agree with him in the unqualified horror 
of certain figures in our plates. Indeed, we con¬ 
sidered that the sight of the pseudo-Moabite mon¬ 
strosities would help extremely to convince any 
one “ possessing even the rudiments of archaeo¬ 
logy ” of the spuriousness of all similar figures. 

Finally, I wish to remark that M. Schlottmann 
has recently found a coadjutor in the person of 
my friend Prof. A. Koch, of Schaffhausen. He 
has published a pamphlet with the title, Moabitisch 
oder Selimisch, and he arrives at the conclusion 
that the Moabite potteries are most likely genuine, 
but the new Moabite stones (with the exception 
of the Mesa stone) are altogether spurious. In 
what degree his arguments will refute ours, will, 

I hope, soon appear from the judgments of real 
critics. Albert Sown. 


hamlet’s age. 

1 Oppidans Road, Primrose Hill, N.W. : February 29. 

The following quotation from a well-known 
hook is certainly noteworthy with regard to the 
question of Hamlet's age discussed a few weeks 
since in the Academy :— 

“ For fashion sake some [Danes] will put their 
children to schoole, but they set them not to it till 
they are fourtoene years old ; so that you shall see a 
great boy with a beard learne his A B C, and sit 
weeping under the rod when ho is thirty years old.” 

Nash's Pierce Penniless's Supplication 
to the Devil. Ed. Collier for the 
Shakespeare Society, p. 27. 

So, after all, there is perhaps less inconsistency in 
the play than has been supposed. I do not mean 
that there is none. J. W. Hales. 


The Royal Academy has elected the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, M.P., Professor of Ancient 
History, in the room of the late Bishop Thirl- 
wall; and Sir Philip de Malpas Grey Egerton, 
M.P., Antiquary, in the room of the late Earl 
Stanhope. 


APPOINTMUNTS FOB NEXT WP.P.K. 

Saturday. March 11—Royal Institution, 3r.M.: ** Human Semes,” by 

Prof. Knlx.TttMjn. 

Physical, 3 r.M. : “f»n the Influence of Light on the Electric Con¬ 
ductivity of Selenium, and on a Selenium Photometer,” by Prof. 
W.G. Adams; “On some Problems connected with the Flow 
of Electricity in a Plate y (cunt.),'' by O. J. Lodge. 

Crystal Palace Concert, 3 l*.M. 

Saturday Popular Concert, St. James’s Hall, 3 P.M. 

Alexandra Palace Concert, 3.15 l\M. 

Royal Botanic. 3.46 P.M. 

Monday. March 13_I/omlon Institution, 5 r.M. j “ The Polarisation 

of Light.” by W. Spottiflwoodc. 

British Architects, 8 p.m. : “Biographical Notices of Deceased 
Foreign MemlierH," by F. P. Cockerell. 

Monday Popular Concert, St. James’s Hall, ft P.M. 

Geographical, «.3<> r.M.: “Excursions into the Interior of New 
Guinea from Port Moresby,” by Oetuvius C. Stone : “Journey 
from the Kio Suo Fiancisco to the Tocantins, aim thence to 
Mararihdo,” by J. W. Wells. 

Tuksday, March 14_ Koval Institution, 3 r.M.: “ Yertcbrated 

Animal*,” by Prof. Oarrod. 

Anthropological Institute,8 p.m. : “On the PclngosaFinds,”by M. 
Tom.ich ; “On the North and North-Eastern Frontage of the 
Inao-Europcans in Early Times Port I. The Suxmutae," by 
II. H. Iloworth. 

Society of Arts, H r.M. : “ The Diamond Fields of Africa," by J. B. 
Currcy. 

Civil Engineers, 8 P.M. 

Wednesday. March 16.—Horticultural. 1 r.M. 

Meteorological, 7 r.M.: “On the Kln'-Elcctromctrc of Marinnani,” 
by Dr. R J. Mann : “On the Variation of Errors in Hydro¬ 
meters.” by K. Strachan : “ On the Deduction of Mean Kesu Its 
from Meteorological Observations,” bv L. F. Kami/.; “Sum¬ 
mary of Observations made at Stanley,Falkland Islnnds, during 
1«7:».” by F. E. Cobb; “Contributions to the Meteorology or 
West Australia,” by R. H. Scott. 

British Archaeological,8 P.M. : “On Ground Plans. Tegular and 
aeculur,” by the Rev. M. E. €. Walcott; “On Bouqueticrs,” by 
n. Syer Cuming. 

Society of Arts, 8 r.M.: “ A New Bridge for providing for the traffic 
across tlic Thames below London Bridge," by F. Burnett. 

Thursday. March If*_Royal Institution, 3 r.M.; “ Polarised Light,” 

by W. Spottlswoode. 

Loudon Institution, 7 r.M.: ‘‘Art in Domestic Furniture," by /. 

II. Pollen. 

Numismatic, 7 r.M. 

Linncau.B p.m. : Postponed Discussion on Recent Researches on 
tlic Potato Fungus ; "On the Hydroscopic Mechanism by which 
certain Seeds are enabled to bury themselves in the Ground.” 
b\ Francis Darwin ; “ Account ofisomc New Species of Medusae ,’ r 
by G. A. Romanes. 

Chemical, 8 r.M. 

Royal, k.30 r.M. Antiquaries. 

Friday. March 17.—Society of Arts, 8 r.M.: “ The preparation of 
Dextrine-Maltose (inalt-HUgar),” by W. Volcntin. 

Philological, a r.M. : “ On the Dialect of West Somerset,” by F. T. 
Elworth.v. 

Royal Institution, 9 P.M.: ** The Fief and Manor," by Sir H. 8. 
Maine. 


SCIENCE. 

Fragments on Ethical Subjects. By the late 
George Grote, F.R.S. Being a Selection 
from his Posthumous Papers. (London: 
John Murray, 1876.) 

Readers of Grote’s life are aware that 
philosophical and especially ethical specula¬ 
tion was a favourite pursuit with him long 
before he settled down to his great task of 
the composition of his History of Greece. 
When his fragmentary work on Aristotle 
was published, great regret was felt that 
the course of his studies had not brought 
him to the criticism of the Ethics and Politics; 
it was obvious that his sound practical 
sense and his profound knowledge of Greek 
life, especially in its political aspects, would 
have given quite an exceptional value to his 
treatment of them. The present volume can¬ 
not be said to supply the want even imper¬ 
fectly. Two essays, it is true, are entitled 
respectively “ The Ethics of Aristotle ” and 
“ The Politics of Aristotle,” but the former is 
lamentably incomplete, and the latter is en¬ 
tirely misnamed: it deals only with the theory 
of education set forth in the Politics, while it 
leaves untouched the criticism of Aristotle’s 
general political theory. It is penetrating 
and suggestive so far as it goes, but it goes 
very little way, and serves only to make the 
reader regret all the more that the author’s 
full force was never put forth on the Politics 
as a whole. The fragment on the Ethics, 
though it covers more ground, is scarcely 
more satisfactory. It is undated, and we can 
therefore only conjecture at what period of 
Grote’s life it was written ; but from its 
general character we should be disposed to 
infer that it was a portion of an abstract 
compiled by the writer for his own guidance 
when he first began to study the work. 
This abstract is interspersed with occasional 
comment and criticism more or less instruc- 
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tive; but it is not free from blunders and 
misconceptions which a more intimate ac¬ 
quaintance with the treatise as a whole 
would have served to correct, and it breaks 
off abruptly at the end of Book V.—a fact 
which seems to have escaped the notice of 
the editor of the present volume. It is a 
curious misconception for Grote to have 
fallen into to translate cro^or y tpo/rncoi; in 
Eth. vi. 8, “ the wise man and th6 natural 
man,” when it is obvious from the context 
that the words mean respectively a meta¬ 
physician and a physical philosopher. Again, 
he misses the whole drift of Aristotle’s view 
on the point in question when he says 
(p. 135) : “ Ethics, as Aristotle conceives 
them, are a science closely analogous to, if 
not a subordinate branch of, Politics.” If 
we use the words in the restricted sense 
they ordinarily bear in modern language, 
this is a complete misrepresentation of 
Aristotle’s view. lloXim-i), it is true, in¬ 
cludes H ftt k'/) as a subordinate branch, but 
then it signifies the whole philosophy of 
human nature, of which the treatise com¬ 
monly known as the Politics is only another 
subordinate branch. The capital misconcep¬ 
tion, however, of this essay lies in the inter¬ 
pretation the writer gives of the words w<; 
av o <jit>6rifio£ hpiotuv, when he says (p. 1(54), 
“ Though the decision is thus vested in the 
prudent man, no mention is made of the 
principle which the appointed arbiter would 
follow in delivering his judgment, assuming 
a dispute to arise.” In more than one 
essay in the same volume the writer has 
analysed with great skill and real penetra¬ 
tion the conception of a standard partly 
furnished by a man’s own judgment, partly 
resting on an appeal to the judgment of his 
neighbours as it actually exists, or as ho 
thinks it ought to exist; and it is strange 
that ho should not have seen that this was 
very much what Aristotle was aiming at in 
his conception of the ippoviyoc. Had 
Grote completed and revised his account of 
the Ethics we cannot doubt that he would 
have seen fit to amend his criticism on these 
points. There are one or two other blunders 
which a similar revision could scarcely fail 
to have corrected: as, for instance, rale 
26£atc ivavriov does not mean “contrary to 
what we should expect ” (p. 175), but “ con¬ 
trary to received opinions; ” again, to para¬ 
phrase the motive so frequently set forth by 
Aristotle as ro sa\6v by “ the honourable ” 
(p. 198) without comment or explanation is 
at least misleading; lastly, to translate the 
celebrated wordpE/rdr^rscby “mediocrities" 
(p. 195) is singularly unfortunate. These 
are comparatively insignificant matters,' it is 
true: but when such misconceptions are 
put forth with the justly great authority of 
Grote, as well as that of his learned editor, 
they are apt to be misleading. 

The earlier essays in the volume are of 
great though unequal interest; they are full 
of the sagacity and common sense so cha¬ 
racteristic of Grote. It is true that they 
deal with the ethical problem exclusively 
from the derivative point of view, but they 
manifest a sense of its real intricacy, which 
would have been unintelligible to Bentham, 
and would perhaps have been distasteful 
to Austin and even to Mill. Perhaps the 
point on which Grote’s speculation is pecu¬ 


liarly fresh and instructive is that which has 
been referred to above, namely, the correla¬ 
tion and reciprocal action of the individual 
conscience and general public opinion. This 
is enforced with great variety of exposition 
and illustration, in several passages of which 
we can only quote the following, which put 
the matter very tersely:— 

“ Morality always implies two things: first, 
an individual agent supposed to act or to be 
capable of acting morally; secondly, a public 
composed of spectators or of parties interested in 
the tenor of his proceedings—by whose verdict, 
either really delivered or apprehended as possible, 
a rule of conduct is imposed upon the individual, 
or an artificial invitation held out to determine 
him ” (p. 

“ In the large majority of cases, a man agrees 
in his particular acts of approbation with the 
public to which he belongs: if it were not so, 
there would be no public verdict on moral subjects. 
In this way, the idea of approbation and disappro¬ 
bation becomes inseparably associated with that 
of a collective judgment pronounced by others as 
well as bv ourselves. And if bv virtue of any 
train of reasoning, or of any special authority, we 
come to dissent from the general public, and to 
attach the idea of approbation or disapprobation 
to certain acts with which the general public does 
not connect them, those ideas pass over with all 
their associated conjuncts and appendages, and 
present themselves as the voice of the public ns it 
would be if the public were properly instructed. 
And in this manner the idea of the public voice 
as it. ought to be, will often prevail over the idea 
of the public voice as it is ” (p. 37). 

Other points of special interest in the earlier 
essays will be found in the powerful argu¬ 
ment in Essay I. that the derivative theory 
of morals does not weaken the moral sanc¬ 
tion as it is often supposed to do; in the 
common-sense and yiiast'-Utilitarian reading 
of Kant’s theory of the Heteronomy of the 
Will in Essay II.; and in the argument in 
Essays III. and IV., so abundantly supported 
by the investigations, made since Grote wrote, 
into the early history of institutions, that 
the moral imperative is as a fact prior to the 
legal:— 

“ In fact,” he says, “ prior to the establishment 
of written laws aud fixed judges, the whole of 
what is now positive law was in the condition of 
that which is now positive morality. The com¬ 
mencement of writing was not farther removed 
from the days of Aristotle than that of printing is 
from us.” 

The fourth Jessay, by far the longest and 
most complete, expands and enforces the 
view mentioned above of the reciprocal action 
of the conscience and public opinion, and 
raises the question of the sources aud tests 
of public opinion in its moral aspects. The 
latter part of it is an ingenious analysis of 
the growth of the moral sentiment in a child 
which suffers only from the defect common 
to nearly all speculation not based on direct 
experience on this subject, that while pro¬ 
fessing to be experimental it is in reality 
hypothetical. 

This volume unquestionably contains spec¬ 
ulations which are fresh, ingenious, sa¬ 
gacious, and instructive. But it may be 
doubted how far the essays as they now 
appear really express Grote’s mature views 
on the subjects they treat. It is rather 
hard on a great writer that the MSS. which 
he may have laid aside years ago should be 
brought out after his death and given to the 
world without any indication of tho date at 
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which they were composed or of the circtun. 
stances which may have originally prompted 
them. This is inevitable, perhaps, but none 
the less unsatisfactory. The four essays on 
general ethical subjects are no doubt quite 
worthy of publication, and deserve the con. 
sideration of all students of ethics : but the 
same cannot honestly be said of the so- 
called essays on the Ethics and Politics, 
though, like everything that Grote wrote, 
they bear the impress of his vigorous mind; 
they are fragmentary and incomplete, and it 
may be taken for granted that he who knew 
well what good work on such subjects was, 
would never have sanctioned their publica¬ 
tion, at least in their present form. We can 
scarcely commend the editor’s discretion in 
giving them to the world. 

Jam ns R. Tiiit.sfield. 


RECENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 

The History of Creation: or, the Drulopment of 
the Earth and its Inhabitants by the Action of 
Natural Causes. From* the Herman of Ernst 
Haeckel. The Translation revised by Professor 
E. Hay Lankestcr, M.A., F.R.S. In Two Volumes, 
(llenrv S. King ,k Co.) Xo fewer than six 
German editions of Professor Haeckel's Xntuiiiht 
Sehiipfungsycsvhkhte have been issued since tho 
first appearance of the work in 1.MG. This fact 
strikingly shows the interest which the History has 
excited in Germany, aud would form sufficient 
apology, were any needed, for its introduction to 
the English public. Since the original volume 
was reviewed in the Academy by Prole,sir 
Huxley, its distinguished author has published, 
among other works, his splendid monograph on 
the Caleispanyiae [Itie Kalhschu amine), which re¬ 
presents the fruit of five years' study of a small 
group of animals, undertaken with the view of 
solving the “species problem."’ After a patient 
analysis of this group Professor Haeckel con¬ 
cludes that all tho so-called species may be 
traced to a common ancestral form, the Olynthif. 
itself derived from the larval type which 
he terms a Gastrula. The importance of these 
researches in their bearing on the Theory of 
Descent is well pointed out by Professor Haeckel 
in his preface to the English translation ; and a 
plate representing the development of a calcareous 
sponge has been selected as a frontispiece to this 
edition. The translation, which has been entrusted 
to a young lady, is admirably executed; while its 
scientific accuracy has been secured by Prolessor 
Laukester's careful revision. As far as possible 
the German nomenclature has been literally raa- 
dered into English, and has thus produced com¬ 
pounds which in some cases are certainly .more 
expressive than elegant. While most ot the 
engravings have been succes 3 fullyrepr 0 daced.it 
is to be regretted that some of them certainly fell 
short of the originals; this is seen, for example, 
in the illustrations of the development of star-fishes 
in Plate VIII. We are glad to observe that the 
map which shows the distribution of man and bn 
dispersion from the hypothetical Lemuria, ha.- 
been coloured so as to make it much clearer 
than the original, in which the different kinds 
of shading tend to confusion. This alteration, 
however, has led to what appears to be an uidur- 
tunate error in the colouring; the rod tint, whu. 
denotes the Dravidians, having been inadvertent ) 
washed over ft great part of America. II 8tl 1 
been extended to Australia it would have « 
pressed Professor Huxley’s view of the relation o 
the Australian natives to the Ilill-tribes of Inu^, 
but we see no justification for its appearance 
America. On referring to the original map, _» 
seen that a similar kind of shading has bee 
employed to denote both the Homo Draviif 1 ^ 
Homo Americanos. We are sorry to dm * 8 . 
fine portrait of Prof. Haeckel, which graces 
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later German editions. On the whole, however, 
we willingly admit that the English translation 
reflects great credit on all concerned in its produc¬ 
tion—whether translator, editor, or publisher. 

Hydrology of South Africa: or, Details of the 
former Hydrographic Condition of the Cape, of 
(rood Hope, and of Causes of its present Aridity, 
frith Suggestions of appropriate Remedies for 
this Aridity. Compiled by John Croumbie Brown, 
LL.D. (Henry S. King and Co.) During 
Dr. Brown's residence in South Africa, first as 
pastor of a congregation in Cape Town, and after¬ 
wards as colonial botanist, he had ample oppor¬ 
tunity of observing the sufferings to which the 
colonists are exposed in consequence of the arid 
character of the climate. In the present work he 
brings together a large body of facts illustrating 
the effects of long-continued drought followed by 
terrific deluges. As any suggestions for the 
amelioration of this sad state of things will be 
welcomed by all who are interested in the colony, 
we may anticipate for Dr. Brown’s work a favour¬ 
able reception. It is to be regretted, however, 
that he adopts so verbose a style as to occupy ten 
times as much space as was really needed. If 
this verbosity tended to perspicuity it might be 
tolerated. But this is not the case. We fail to 
see, for example, why the reader should be ex¬ 
pected to unravel such sentences as the follow- 
mg 

“ To others it may appear that if upheaval has 
been the cause of the elevation, which is the cause 
or occasion of tho water flow—to the cause of that 
upheaval, or the cause of the cause of this cause of 
desiccation, should be applied the designation primary 
and principal cause of the desiccation and consequent 
aridity of South Africa ” (p. 130). 

Dr. Brown has advocated the advantages of a 
“Postal University,” and suggested the pub¬ 
lication of a series of treatises on scientific subjects 
of interest to colonists, such treatises to be printed 
in small type on thin paper for transmission by 
book-post. The present work is tho first of a 
series of this kind, and we should have supposed 
that clearness and conciseness were prime re¬ 
quisites in such works. A large part of Dr. 
Brown 8 volume is occupied with a sketch of the 
geology of South Africa, with the view of ex¬ 
plaining the former hydrographic condition of the 
country. The present aridity is attributed to the 
rapid escape of water, partly by elevation of land 
above the sea-level and partly by rapid evaporation. 
This evaporation has been promoted by the reck¬ 
less destruction of vegetation, so that the climate 
has become much drier within the memory of man. 
Hence Dr. Brown wisely counsels the colonists to 
preserve and extend their forests, and to abandon, 
if possible, the practice of burning the veldt. In 
addition to these remedial measures, he of course 
advocates a system of irrigation, and the con¬ 
struction of dams for retaining the water-supply. 
All these measures have, we believe, already com¬ 
manded more or less attention in the Colony, hut 
Dr. Brown has done well to bring them forward in 
the present form, with the view of extending their 
application. 

The Human Race. By Louis Figuier. Newly 
edited and revised by Kobert Wilson. (Cassell, 
Petter, and Galpin.) When M. Figuier, in de¬ 
scribing the characteristics of his own countrymen, 
refers to their present attitude towards science, 
he puts in our hands the key to his own style of 
writing. According to him, 

“the sciences which at tho end of tho last century 
brought so much honour to France, now languish. 
Scientific careers are avoided, and in the country of 
Lavoisier, Laplace, and Cuvier, science is visibly on 
the decline. To rnako science palatable to French 
readers, the edge of the cup must be coated with 
honey’’ (p. 83). 

There can be no question that M. Figuier tho- 
toughly believes in the last sentence, since he 
never ails to supply his readers with a liberal dose 
of sweetening. It is to be regretted, however, 


that he is not more painstaking in his compilations, 
for it is quite possible to secure accuracy of state¬ 
ment without sacrificing an attractive style of writ¬ 
ing. But before M. Figuier’s works can be safely 
presented to the reader they need to pass through 
the hands of a vigilant editor. Mr. Wilson, who has 
undertaken this rather delicate task in the present 
case, has performed it with much credit, Dut we 
think that he might fairly have exercised his 
powers more freely, since be admits that it is 
only when the author's statements or opinions 
were “glaringly erroneous or antiquated,” that he 
has felt justified in modifying them. Even in its 
revised form, therefore, the work contains many 
assertions to which exception may be taken. As 
a single example we may point to the insufficiency 
of the following definition The term dolicho- 
cep/utlous is applied to a cranium which is elon¬ 
gated from front to rear, or to express the idea 
numerically, the cranium whose longitudinal 
diameter hears to its vertical diameter the propor¬ 
tion of 100 to 08.” According to the latter part of 
this definition a skull is dolichocephalic only in 
the single case where the two diameters hear to 
each other the specified relation, whereas we are 
accustomed to call all skulls dolichocephalic if the 
longitudinal diameter hears to the transverse 
diameter the ratio of 100 to any magnitude less 
than 80. The work offers on the whole, however, a 
good deal of extremely interesting reading, and con¬ 
tains numerous extracts from travellers’ writings, 
including some sensational descriptions of uncivi¬ 
lised man. Woodcuts are profusely distributed 
through the pages, and some of the full-page 
engravings are remarkably good ; indeed, it is 
rarely that a work so cheap as this is illustrated 
with equal liberality. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

THYSIOLOGT. 

On the Decomposition of Albumen in the Animal 
Organism. —A variety of observations made by 
Voit have rendered it in the highest degree pro¬ 
bable that the albuminoid matters contained in 
the body are not all equally liable to destructive 
change. Tho azotised constituents of the living 
tissues and organs are relatively stable, and fur¬ 
nish but a small proportion of the total amount of 
nitrogen eliminated from the system. The unor¬ 
ganised albumen, on the other hand, which is 
conveyed to every part of the body in the nutrient 
fluid, is subject to a continual process of decom¬ 
position and oxidation, whose rapidity varies in 
accordance with a number of conditions, some of 
which have been ascertained, while others are 
still unknown. Forster has recently attempted to 
furnish evidence of a direct kind in support of 
this distinction between what Voit hits termed 
the “ organic ” and the “ circulating ” albumen of 
the organism (Zeitschrift fur Biologic, xi. 4). 
His method consists essentially in comparing the 
total amount of nitrogen eliminated from the 
kidneys and the alimentary canal of animals sup¬ 
plied with “ circulating ” albumen in known quan¬ 
tity, with that excreted by animals supplied with 
albumen in an “ organic ” form. The first of 
these objects was attained by feeding the animals 
on azotised substances; or, in another series of 
experiments, by injecting solutions of ovalbumin 
or seralbumin into their vessels. To compass 
the latter object—that of introducing a known 
quantity of “ organic ” albumen into the system— 
transfusion of blood from an individual of the 
same species was resorted to. It was found that 
the blood so transferred did not undergo im¬ 
mediate decomposition; its behaviour, indeed, 
was in all respects identical with that of the 
blood originally present in the vessels of the animal 
subjected to experiment. On the other hand, the 
undigested albumen injected into the veins, or the 
albuminoid matters absorbed from the stomach 
and intestines, were found to be rapidly broken up 
and oxidised. This result is in perfect agreement 


with Voit’s views on the relative stability of the 
“ organic ” albumen of the body. The urea and 
other waste products containing nitrogen, which 
are continually being cast out of the system, must 
therefore be derived, in great part at all events, 
from the non-organised albuminoids contained in 
the circulating fluid. 

On some Phenomena produced by Irritation of 
the Surface of the Brain. —It has been noticed bv 
Brown-Sequard that thermal irritation, and even 
mechanical injury, of tho surface of the cerebral 
convolutions, may be followed by most of the 
effects which usually result from division of the 
cervical sympathetic, as, e.g., afflux of blood, rise 
of temperature ou tho side corresponding to the 
injury, partial closure of the eyelids, contraction 
of the pupil. These effects may also he produced 
by laceration of the pericranium and the meninges 
(Archives de P/tysiulogie, Octobre — Docembre, 
1875). The degree of sympathetic paralysis, 
when this is caused hv superficial cauterisation 
of the brain, varies with the extent of surface 
damaged. The mechanism of the phenomenon is 
somewhat obscure. It is well known that irrita¬ 
tion of the peripheral terminations of the fifth 
nerve is capable of giving rise to a reflex dilatation 
of those vessels whose calibre is governed by the 
cervical sympathetic.. Supposing the pia mater 
clothing the convolutions to he supplied with 
trigeminal fibres, we might (attribute the effect of 
superficial cauterisation to the reflex mechanism 
described above. But it has been found that the 
phenomena are equally conspicuous when the con¬ 
volutions are cauterised after removal of the pia 
mater. This leads Brown-Sequard to the conclu¬ 
sion that the ganglionic matter of the convolutions 
themselves is directly concerned in the production 
of the vaso-motor paralysis. 

On the Limits of Perception in regard to Musical 
Tones. — This subject is dealt with by Prof. 
Preyer, of Jena, in the first of a series of original 
papers on physiological subjects which are to he 
published under his editorial supervision ( Physio- 
logische Abhandlungm, herausgegeben von W. 
Preyer. Jena: 1870). He has endeavoured to 
fix the lowest and highest limits of pitch within 
which musical tones can be perceived, by means 
of experimental methods of greater precision than 
any that have been hitherto employed for the pur¬ 
pose. The minimum limit for the normal ear was 
found to lie between sixteen and twenty-four single 
vibrations per second; the maximum limit reached 
41,000; but many persons with average powers of 
hearing were found to be absolutely deaf to tones 
of 16,000, 12,000, and even fewer vibrations. The 
author then proceeds to enquire into the power of 
discriminating relative pitch and of appreciating 
musical intervals. In the last section of the paper 
he treats of silence, defining it as a state of uni¬ 
form minimum excitation of the auditory nerve- 
fibres, and joining issue with Fechner and others 
who deny its claim to be regarded as a positive 
form of sensation at all. Fechner distinguishes 
between the effect of absence of light upon the 
eye, and that of absence of sound upon the ear: 
black he regards as a sensation, silence as an 
absence of ail sensation. Preyer points out, on 
the contrary, that the two cases are in every 
way analogous, and that the auditory organ never 
sinks, any more than the retina, below the zero 
of sensation. The pressure of the fluid contents 
of the labyrinth, and the flow of blood through 
the vessels, must give rise to sensations of which 
we are unconscious only because of their uni¬ 
formity, their constancy, and their low degree of 
intensity. Silence, when the attention is concen¬ 
trated on the sense of hearing, is found to vary in 
degree, just as the blackness of the visual field, 
when light is excluded from the eye, has been 
observed to vary. But the complete absence of 
sensation is obviously incapable of varying. 
Lastly, the parallel between the auditory sense and 
that of vision is borne out bv a study of the en- 
totic sensations which may be produced artifi- 
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daily, and which are closely analogous to well- 
known entoptical phenomena. 

The Influence of Light upon the Chemical 
Changes going on in the Animal Organism. —A 
favourite hypothesis of Ptliiger’s is that the waking 
state is maintained, in great measure, if not wholly, 
by the constant summation of sensory stimuli; and 
that, by keeping the centrifugal nerves continually 
in a state of activity’, the waking state reacts upon 
the processes of assimilation and decomposition 
throughout the body. This hypothesis rests upon 
a broad basis of circumstantial evidence derived 
both from physiological and pathological sources. 
Platen has performed a series of experiments to 
ascertain directly whether stimulation of the retina 
by light really exerts any appreciable influence on 
the chemical changes going on in the system 
(iyiiigcr'8 Archiv, xi. 4 and 6). Rabbits were 
made to breathe pure oxygen instead of atmo¬ 
spheric air; the carbonic acid gas given off from 
their lungs was absorbed by a solution of potash, 
and quantitatively determined. Light was ad¬ 
mitted to, and excluded from, their eves, during 
alternate periods of thirty’ minutes; the propor¬ 
tions of oxygen absorbed and of carbonic acid 
given off during the intervals of illumination, 
being compared with those absorbed and given off 
during the intervals of darkness. The ratio as 
regards the oxygen proved to be 116 : 100; as re¬ 
gards the carbonic acid 114 : 100; thus confirm¬ 
ing the results long ago obtained by Moleschott 
with frogs—results vitiated by the untrustworthy 
methods of investigation he employed. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Royal Geographical Society. —( Monday, Feb¬ 
ruary 28.) 

Major-General Sir Henry Rawlinson, K.C.B., in 
the Chair.—The papers read wore on “ The Shueli 
Valley in Burmah," by Mr. Noy Elias, a gold medallist 
of the Society; and by Mr. Markham on “Afghan Geo¬ 
graphy.” Before commencing the business of the even¬ 
ing, the President announced that the Commandor on 
the West African Station had despatched the gunboat 
Sirius to Loanda to enable Lieutenant Cameron to 
remove his native followers to the Capo of Good Hope. 
It was probable, howevor, that Lieutenant Cameron 
had started before the arrival of the vessel, as. accord¬ 
ing to last accounts, he was to have siarted for Eng¬ 
land immediately after the despatch of his own vessel 
to the Cape, for the provisioning and equipment of 
which he had been waiting up to that time. 

The paper by Mr. Elias related to a route followed 
by him up tho valley of the Shueli river, a tributary 
of the Irrawady. It lies to the south of the routes 
taken by Major Sladen and Mr. Mnrgnry, and the 
stream is easily navigable for some considerable part 
of its course. Colonel Yule referred to Mr. Margnry's 
journey through Mongolia, for which he had obtained 
the gold medal of the Society, and referred to the 
geographical interest attaching to the present paper. 
The second paper was stated by its author, Mr. Mark¬ 
ham, to bo compiled chiefly from materials collected 
by the late General Lynch in Afghanistan, the country 
through which lay the two must important highways 
on the continent of Asia, highways which led up to 
the great mountain bulwarks of our Indian ompire. 
The district explored by General Lynch lay between 
Knndahnr and Kabul, and he describes it as being full 
of beautiful valleys, inhabited by a well-disposed people, 
abounding in mines of gold, silver, and coal, teeming 
with fertility, and as rich in ancient monuments, in¬ 
scriptions, and sculptures. A map of Afghanistan 
was being prepared in the topographical department 
of tho War Office, and when published would show the 
gape in our geographical knowledge of Afghanistan 
which still remain to bo tilled up. These lacunae 
were still further detailed by Colonel McGregor, of the 
Indian Quarter-Master General’s department, who laid 
stress on the political importance of acquiring a better 
knowledge of Afghanistan, especially us regardod the 
routes between it and India. After a few remarks to 
the same purport from Colonel Yule and Mr. Saunders, 
tho meeting broke up. 


Royal Microscopical Society. —( Wednesday, 
March I.) 

W. C. Sorry, E<q., President, in the Chair.—Walter 
Noel Hartley, Esq.. F.C.S., read a paper on “The 
Identification of Liquid Carbonic Acid in Mineral 
Cavities.” In 1822 Sir Humphrey Havv [Phil. Trans. 
1822, p. 3671 investigated the contents of fluid 
cavities in rock crystals from different localities. His 
researches showed that in almost every ease the liquid 
was nearly pure water. Having a slide of quartz con- 
taininga fluid cavity, Mr. Hartley determined to repeat 
the experiment of Cagniard de la Tour. Warming it 
till just too hot to be touched with comfort, he found 
that the liquid had disappeared. As the tempera¬ 
ture to which the fluid hud bean subjected was but 
little above that of boiling water, he concluded that 
it had escaped from some minuto and invisible open¬ 
ing; continuing, however, to observe the object until 
it became cold, he saw a sort of flickering movement 
within the apparently empty space of the cavity, 
followed by tlie replacement of the liquid, as at first. 
The extremely lowtemperature at which the substance 
assumes the liquid state, made it desirable to ascer¬ 
tain the exact conditions under which it is dissipated 
and reproduced, for the researches of Prof. Andrews 
( Chem. Soc. J., 1870, p. 71), “On the Continuity of 
the Gaseous and Liquid States of Matter,” have told 
us that at a temporature of 88° F„ or 3t)'02 c> C., liquid 
carbonic acid becomes a gas, and a pressure of even 
300 or 400 atmospheres will fail to condense it to 
liquidity. The researches of Sir David Brewster, of 
Messrs. Sorby and Butler, and of Mr. Alexander 
Bryson, of Edinburgh, have disclosed the presence of 
a very volatile liquid in fluid cavities. Mr. 
Sorby fonnd that the extraordinary rate of expan¬ 
sion of this liquid between 0° and 30° C., agreed 
fairly well with that of liquid carbonic acid. 
To determine the critical temperature of the new 
fluid, immersing tho slide in water of known tempe¬ 
rature, removing, wiping it hastily, placing it on tho 
microseopo stage, and instantly examining it. was 
found preferable to any other mode of operating. 
Experiments many times repented showed that the 
substanco was a liquid at 30 75° 0, and a gas at 
31° C. The mean of these numbers gives 30 S7° C 
as the critical point, which is so near 30’92° that 
nothing more could be desired. When the liquid in 
a cavity has been vaporised and the vapour is 
quickly cooled, the condensed liquid appears to boil. 
Careful observation showed that this is the explana¬ 
tion of the phenomenon. The liquid first appears as 
a mist, then as fine individual spherules dispersed 
equally throughout the whole cavity, next these 
spherules increase in sizo, after which they grow so 
large as to touch each other and become fused in a 
transparent net-work, entangling that portion of the 
substance which remains as a gas, and finally the 
gas assumes the form of bubbles, and rises in a 
perfect shower through the liquid. Sometimes the 
upward showers of gas bubbles through the liquid, 
and of liquid raining downwards through the gas, are 
simultaneously visible. Cavities containing carbonic 
acid in the liquefied state may be divided into two 
classes, wet and dry cavities, according to the absence 
or presence of moisture. The appearance of the liquid 
in a dry cavity differs much from that in one contain¬ 
ing water. Thus, in a dry cavity the liquid presents 
a convexly curved surface when in contact with the 
gas, in a wet one a concave surface. While the liquid 
in sapphires and rubies seems generally to bo dry, 
that met with in other minerals is free from moisture. 
Tho paper was illustrated by sevoral specimens of 
minerals with cavities, shown under the microscope, 
so arranged that they could be suddenly heated by a 
current of hot air, and especial interest was excited 
by one which exhibited a shower of spherules in con¬ 
densing, ns stated by the author. The secretary then 
read a paper by the Rev. W. H. Dellinger, describing 
a mode of mounting and using a lamp so as to secure 
the best centering and illumination, where von - high 
powers are employed; after which Frank Rutley, Esq., 
read a paper on “Some Structures Developed in 
Obsidian, Perlite and Louche.” In obsidian, from 
Lipari, ho found bands of spherules, isolated radiat¬ 
ing spherules, and curious rods of glass. Perlite 
exhibited microliths, triehites, and various crystals. 
Mr. Rutley exhibited a numbor of drawings on a 
large scale, illustrating the various structures, and 
remarked on their resemblance to large geological 
formations. 


Royal Society. —( Thursday, March 2.) 

Du. J. D. Hooker, C.B., President, in the Chair — 
The following papers were read •—(1) “ The Organ o: 
Corti in Mammals,” by Dr. U. Pritchard; (2) “On 
the Influence of Coal Dust in Colliery Explosions,” by 
W. Galloway; (3) ‘-Preliminary Note on the Com¬ 
pound Nature of the Line Spectra of Elementary- 
Bodies,” by J. N. Loekyer. 


Linnean Society. — (Thursilay, March 2.) 

Dr. G. J. Allman, F.R.S., President, in the Oliair. Th, 
deaths of Mr. John J. Bennett, F.R.S., long secretary of 
the Society, and afterwards Keeper of the Herbarium 
at the British Museum, and of M. Adolphe T. lirong- 
ni irt, foreign member, were dwelt on by the President. 
An elegant s]ieeimen of the deep sea-sponge. Askonnw. 
setnbalcnse, was exhibited by J. Gwyn Jeffreys, Y.P., 
for Sir James Anderson. It was picked up aloar 
with the telegraphic cable Inst summer off Cap; 
Finisterre from a depth of 350 fathoms. Prof. Seeley 
exhibited and made remarks on specimens illnstratirg 
structural peculiarities of Ornithocheiru*. The seen- 
tary read a paper “ On a new gonus of Tantrnmr 
from Rodriguez," by I. B. Balfour, F.L.S. Tile in¬ 
habitants name this tree “ Bois Gatidine." Wuh 
light greon foliage and erect habit, it is handsome 
though small, and its fine-grained, light-eolosrei 
wood is seldom used. Generically separated la¬ 
the author as Mathurina. it is evidently closely alliol 
to F.riJtrhia, an American form, and further removed 
from Turncra and Wormskioldia ; thus as it wire 
showing affinity rather with American than Afrion 
genera. It seemsthat of280 species of plants found in 
Rodriguez, 170 are indigenous and 110 probable im¬ 
portations; the flora altogether inclines to the temperate 
region. A papier was read “ On Pollen," by V P. 
Edgeworth, F.L.S. In this the author has drawn t* 
scale the pollen-grains of numerous orders of plan’s 
about 400 species in all. He finds that some famili.s 
show no uniformity in the figure of their polks, 
while others markedly assume a uniform shape. Prof. 
Dickie communicated his “ Notes on Algae found at 
Kprguolen Lind by the Rev. A. E. Eaton,” among 
which three new species are described. Of sixty-fop 
species in all sixteen belong to the olive, thirty-four 
to the red, and fifteen to the green series; nine on.v 
are peculiar to the island. “ A List of the Musci and 
Hepaticae collected in Kerguelen Island” (also by tb- 
Rev. A. E. Eaton), by W. Mitten, F.L.S., was an¬ 
nounced. Mr. Carmthers exhibited under the micro- 
scopo a series of specimens of the Potato Fungus, pre¬ 
pared by Prof. De Bary, of Strasbourg. We reserve 
remarks on this subject for our next issue. 


Philological Society. —( Friday, March 3.) 

Dr. J. A. H. Murray in the Chair.—Mr. W. R S. 
Ralston road a paper by Mr. W. R. MorfiU on tie 
Russian language and its dialects. Some remarks 
were made on tho Character of the language, whirl 
was shown to be highly synthetic, on certain peculiari¬ 
ties of tho numerals, and on the so-called aspedsot 
the rerbs. The opinion of Schleicher was follow™ 
that the Glagolitic alphabet is posterior to the Cyril- 
lian. A slight sketch of the leading features aid 
periods of Russian literature was given, the latter 
falling under the two divisions of Byzantine influonw 
and Western influence caused by the reforms of Pet * 
the Great. Attention was called to the most cele¬ 
brated Russian authors. Mr. MorfiU alluded to da- 
views of Mr. Koulish and others, who group •“' 
Little, Red, and White Russian dialects together. »m* 
make a South Russian language, with an independent 
literature. The lecturer concluded with some remarks 
on these dialects, and what literary monuments are 
to be found in them, and regret was expressed that as 
yet no competent scholar had published a lexicon ot 
the Little or Malo-Rnssian, whereby their rich co • 
lection of national songs and biles would be render™ 
more available to workers in the field of compam Ilte 
mythology and popular history. 


Tiie French Academy of Sciences has awarded 
the Thore prize to Dr. August Forel, of Lausanne 
for his able monograph on “ the Ants of Switzer 
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FINE ART. 

THE MOAl'.ITE POTTERY. 

Vie Aechihe.it der Moabitisclien Alterthiimer 
grpnift. Yon Prof. E. Kautzsch und 
Prof. A. Socin in BaseL (Strassburg: 
Triibner, 1876.) 

It is now a few years since the English press 
disposed of the Moabite antiquities, and 
most readers of the Academy have probably 
forgotten all about them. To refresh their 
memory we may be permitted to remind 
them that the stir caused by the sale of the 
stone of Mesa among the Arabs both in 
Jerusalem and in the Desert was immense. 
Everywhere search was made after antiqui¬ 
ties; in the year 1872 almost every day 
brought some curious remains into the shop 
of Sbapira in Jerusalem. They were of two 
kinds, both of which, though different from 
each other, had something in common with 
the stone that had fetched so much money. 
At first the discovery of stone monuments 
.seems to have been frequent. They were 
not exclusively Moabitic, but resembled the 
Mesa stone inasmuch as they were all 
covered with inscriptions, one of them so 
covered even on both sides. Of architectural 
ornaments or statues not a fragment turned 
up. In the eyes of scholars of the rank of 
Herr Weser, the value of these inscriptions 
was very great. He writes respecting one 
of them in the Journal of the German Asiat. 
Soe .:—“This stone contains Psalm 117 in 
magnificent ancient Hebrew characters, simi¬ 
lar to those on the stone of Mesa. Who can 
tell whether it is not the original from which 
the Psalm was copied in the Holy Writ P ” 
Some more sober Hebraists discovered 
several incongruities in the writing, and 
finally honest Shapira himself came to the 
conviction that it might possibly be a 
forgery. The fate of another much more 
valuable inscription on stone, of which, how¬ 
ever, only a sketch was forthcoming, may be 
gathered from the Academy, vol. iii. pp. 
2s0 and 319. It is not improbable that the 
archaeologists of Jerusalem did not go to 
the expense of having the original executed, 
jot it is clear from these two instances that 
monuments in stone did not pay. They now 
concentrated all their attention on a less 
expensive article, ancient pottery ; bearing 
in mind that since the discovery at Mesa, 
“ Moabitica ” had become the rage in 
Europe, and that men of the stamp of Weser 
have more taste for inscriptions than for 
the plastic arts. At this time those single- 
minded Arabs were very accommodating, 
and it might have been in the power of 
M. Ganneau to be of incalculable service to 
archaeology. This gentleman relates that 
he was asked what sort of inscriptions would 
be most acceptable. How supposing he had 
informed them that in Nineveh a whole 
library on tablets of clay was discovered, 
they would have at once understood the 
hint, and we may be certain that by this 
time the Museum of Berlin would be in 
possession of the library of Balak. It ap¬ 
pears from Dr. Socin’s account, that the 
indefatigable Shapira formed in 1872 three 
collections of Moabite pottery, containing 
respectively 911, 473, and 410 specimens. 
Tho few drawings appended to the book 


before us enable the reader to form an 
opinion on the value of the contents of these 
collections without entering deeply into the 
text. Eig. 1 represents an idol with a 
cocked-hat, imperial, sleepy eyes, and list¬ 
less features. Every unprejudiced person 
to whom we showed it took it at tho first 
glance for a clumsily-made copy of a likeness 
of Napoleon III. Eig. 2 is a ball, surmounted 
by a shapeless head, and perfectly meaning¬ 
less. The object of the artist in modelling 
it seems to have been to find room for a new 
sort of inscription which ho had just devised. 
There are only twenty-four letters on the 
ball, but they are so queer that Schlottmann, 
who exercised his ingenuity on them, con¬ 
sidered the inscription as bilingual, and 
therefore particularly important. This seems, 
indeed, to have been the intention of those 
who devised it and allotted to it so promi¬ 
nent a place. Fig. 4 is a naked woman, sit¬ 
ting on an unmentionable utensil. Fig. 5 is a 
clay pipe. Fig. 7 is a bust in stays, the like 
of which we see in shop windows in Europe. 
Figures 8 and 9 are legs with gaiters. From 
the descriptive part of the pamphlet we 
learn that the other specimens are no better 
than those delineated, and Prof. Kautzsch 
points to the fact that in the whole set a 
most deplorable want of invention is ob¬ 
servable. To the inability of the artist to 
devise new figures it is due that ho modelled 
from objects like the picture of Napoleon, 
which, as he had formerly been in the service 
of M. Ganneau, it is to be presumed he had 
sufficient opportunity of seeing. 

Some of the pottery found its way to 
Stuttgart, other small lots may have been 
bought by tourists, but the honour of securing 
the lion’s share was reserved for the Prussian 
Government. It bought 1,700 choice speci¬ 
mens for 22,000 thalers (3,300Z.). Of this 
sura two thousand thalers were contributed 
by tho Emperor. In the meanwhile the 
late Mr. Drake and M. Ganneau succeeded 
in tracing the fabrication of the pottery to 
a man of the name of Saleem, and in point¬ 
ing out the very oven in which it had been 
baked. The evidence which they brought 
forward is so conclusive that it would even 
satisfy an Irish jury if Saleem had been an 
Irish patriot. No doubt it also satisfied so 
clearsighted a man as Dr. Falk, the Prussian 
Minister of Public Instruction, and con¬ 
vinced him that he had been duped. His 
share in the business consists simply in bis 
having run after false prophets. There were 
in Berlin men like Wetzstein, who is better 
acquainted with Syria and the character of 
its inhabitants than any other man in Ger¬ 
many, and the late Prof. Rodiger, the 
soundest biblical scholar of his days ; but in¬ 
stead of consulting these the Minister ap¬ 
plied for advice to Prof. Fleischer in Leipzig, 
whose literary pursuits never went beyond 
the subtleties of Arabic grammar, and to Prof. 
Schlottmann, an enthusiast, and followed 
them implicitly. Yet even this mistako, 
though serious in its results, is pardonable, 
for these two men enjoy great celebrity in 
Germany. The Minister might therefore, 
without compromising himself, have taken 
such steps as circumstances demanded. He 
has as yet remained perfectly silent, and as ho 
is a man of great energy we can ascribe his 
passiveness only to a desire to spare the aged 


monarch whose munificence has been so 
cruelly abused the annoyance which would be 
caused to him by increasing the publicity of 
the hoax. The German Consul in Jerusalem, 
assisted by Herr Weser, as soon as the reve¬ 
lations of Ganneau and Drake reached him, 
made a sham enquiry, in which the simplicity 
of honest Weser rendered the task assigned 
to Saleem and his associates very easy. The 
principal witness, with Oriental complacence, 
contradicted the statement which he had 
given to Mr. Drake in writing, and the de¬ 
fendants invited the Consul and Weser to 
an innocent game of hide-and-seek in tho 
fields of Moab, where they afforded Weser 
the opportunity of disinterring ancient 
pottery with his own hands. A report of 
the proceedings was published in the Journal 
of the German Asiatic Society, and therewith 
was done what could be done to hush up the 
matter. If the objects of sale had been 
rotten silks or wine that turned into vinegar 
the affair might have been consigned to 
oblivion, but supposititious antiquities ex¬ 
hibited in a public museum are as dangerous 
as base coins put into circulation; and it 
therefore now became the duty of scholars 
to take care ne quid detriments capiat res- 
publica. Prof. Kautzsch, a distinguished 
biblical archaeologist, and Prof. Socin, the 
author of Baedeker's Palesfina und Syrien, 
responded to the call, caveant consoles, and 
published the pamphlet, or rather the book 
—for it consists of 191 pages—under review. 
It is profoundly learned and free from 
egotism and animosity against opponents 
to a fault, and Prof. Socin’s illustrations of 
the character of the Shemites, as well as 
Prof. Kautzsch’s essay on the religion of the 
Moabites, have a permanent value. But it 
appears to us that a little scurrility would 
have better served the purpose than elaborate 
argumentation. 

It cannot be said that there is method in 
Saleem’s forgeries ; they are extremely odd 
and w-liimsical, and archaeologists "found it 
difficult to classify them, and to tell for 
what purpose each description may have 
been intended. Luckily they were not met 
with in ruins of cities, but almost anywhere 
in uninhabited places, at no great depth 
under ground, and this circumstance re¬ 
minded Schlottmann of the words of Isaiah 
(ii. 20), “ In that day a man shall cast his 
idols of silver and his idols of gold, which 
they made each one for himself to worship, 
to the moles and to the bats,” and he pro¬ 
nounces them to be Kanaanite penates cast 
away in the manner described by the prophet. 
Kautzsch remarks that the prophecy refers 
to the Israelites, and herein he is un¬ 
doubtedly right; yet it is very likely that it 
will also be fulfilled in reference to the Moa¬ 
bite idols at Berlin. Kautzsch’s own labours 
may bo tho cause of their being cast to the 
moles. At Vienna they are already in dis¬ 
credit. I learn from a private letter that 
Shapira has sent some specimens for sale to 
the Oriental Museum there, and that they 
find no purchaser. The antiquarians have 
discovered two peculiarities in the terra¬ 
cotta figures which give them a clue to their 
meaning. One is the absence of every kind 
of detail or ornament, with the exception of 
seven dots, no more and no less, and in 
various positions. There are seven dots 
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round the cocked-hat; there are as many on 
the inexpressible utensil, also under the chin 
of the pipe-head, as well as on the gaiters, 
and equally on the moustache of fig. 6 of 
Kautzsch’a illustration. Weser at once 
caught their meaning (whether by his own 
ingenuity or on a hint of Saleem, we do not 
know) ; he recognises in them a symbol of 
the seven planets, and expresses his convic¬ 
tion that the worship of the stars was not 
unknown among the Moabites. By this 
characteristic feature a considerable group, 
bearing on star-worship, is separated from 
the rest. Schlottmann points to the fact 
that the capital of the Moabites is called 
Areopolis by the Greeks, and that the coins 
struck there at the time of the Roman Em¬ 
perors bear the figure of Ares armed with 
sword and spear and shield, and he infers 
from it that Chemosh had even at a more 
remote period been considered as the god of 
war. Kautzsch reminds us that the Greeks 
were in the habit of giving to foreign proper 
names a Greek form, and that at the time 
when these coins were struck 'the Moabites 
had disappeared and the Nabateans had 
taken their place. He therefore derives 
Areopolis from Ar, the original name of the 
Moabite capital, and considers Mars on coins 
as natural a sequel of the name as the bear 
in the armorial bearings of Bern and Ber¬ 
lin. As the god of war was originally one 
of the planets, we may hope that the seven 
stars on the cocked-hat and the gaiters will 
enable Sehlottman to hold his position ; the 
former evidently covers the head of Mars, 
and the latter are not gaiters, but his boots. 
But, speaking seriously, I think Kautzsch’s 
premisses do not bear so sweeping a conclu¬ 
sion, and that Schlottmann is right in 
assuming that the gods of small communi¬ 
ties generally bore a warlike character, and 
that in the Ares on coins there may be some 
recollection of Chemosh. 

The other peculiarity which is of great 
use to the antiquarian is the artist’s predi¬ 
lection for obscene subjects. What is more 
natural than to consider all figures of a 
lascivious character as illustrations of the 
cult of Astarte ? Schlottmann has taken 
great pains to show that this lady of doubt¬ 
ful reputation had as many votaries among 
the Moabites as among the Phoenicians, and 
he even succeeded in discovering an image 
of her and the name which she bore in 
Moab. He writes, August 18, 1872, in a 
postscript to his first report on Moabitic 
treasures, published in the Journ. Germ. As. 
Soc., vol. xvi. p. 41(5:—“At the same time 
I receive a copy of the size of the original of 
a naked female figure with a diadem in the 
form of a crescent on her head, and on the 
diadem there is written in elegant letters : 
el ‘arnmat. This means, in the stains cun - 
structus , Divinity of the people, or, what 
is more probable, Divinity of union, and is, 
in my opinion, equivalent to Astarte. It 
is, however, just possible that ‘Ummath or 
‘Ammath is the proper name of the goddess.” 
Subsequently he published an engraving of 
the “Moabitic Astarte” in Riehm’s Hand, 
wdrterbuch der bill. Altcrthum.sk., and as the 
editor of this work professes to exclude 
every contribution containing controvertible 
assertions, this novelty was thereby at once 
raised to the rank of undoubted fact. 


Professor Kautzsch is visibly horrified 
at the thought that by these means the 
error is likely to be perpetuated in schools, 
and takes great pains to refute it, employing, 
more particularly, philological arguments. 
To me it appears that the dnscription is per¬ 
fectly clear and unimpeachable. When 
Saleem had succeeded in modelling the lady 
to his satisfaction, he called her, for the sake 
of fun, the aunt —this is the meaning of 
el ‘ammat in Arabic. What I am struck 
with is, that he, in this instance, for once 
took the trouble to present to his decipherers 
a legible word, whereas in other instances, 
as appears from Kautzsch’s analysis of 
the inscriptions, he put together any letters 
of the Moabitic alphabet at random and em¬ 
ployed in the poser mentioned above even 
fancy letters of his own. He first became 
acquainted with the Moabitic character by 
copying part of the inscription of Mesa 
before it was brought to Jerusalem. 

I cannot conclude this notice without ex¬ 
pressing my esteem for the erudition, in¬ 
genuity, zeal, and candour of Prof. Socin. 
What he wants is the quality which Goethe 
recommends to every man as most essential 
—resignation. It is this quality which gives 
to Kautzsch the vantage-ground over his 
friend and colleague. Both savam enter on 
any given question with the same ardour; 
but Socin invariably jumps to a conclusion, 
whilo Kautzsch weighs not only the pros 
but also the cons, and whenever they are of 
equal force he has resignation enough to 
confess that his enquiries lead to no result. 

A. Sprengeb. 


BLAKE AT TnU BURLINGTON CLUB. 

The truly important enterprise of the Burlington 
Club (17 Savile ltow), in getting together a large 
display of the pictures and other works of William 
Blake, reached its stage of completion on the 
evening of the 2nd instant, when the gallery con¬ 
taining the works was opened to the members of 
the Club and a few invited guests. As yet the 
catalogue is not finished, and in its absence, the 
pleasure to be derived from this extraoulinary 
and splendid spectacle is somewhat diminished. 
But anyhow, persons who are already moderately 
conversant with Blake will find an infinity of in¬ 
teresting matter for their contemplation. The 
great majority of the works are in colour, supple¬ 
mented bv a few in monochrome or executed with 
lead pencil; also by a fair number of engravings, 
some (not enough) of the illustrated books, and 
other items. One of the last is a volume of 
Swedenborg, containing very characteristic MS. 
notes by Blake. 

The painter's splendid powers of ideal or mystic 
invention and imaginative design, and his mastery 
of the glamour of colour, now in its simplest 
elements, and anon in wildly arbitrary combina¬ 
tions of richness and force, are amply exhibited in 
this collection. Of course, his defects become no 
less manifest than his excellences: but with these 
we shall not here concern ourselves. We see 
before us the most exalted, creative, and solitary 
spirit in British art; and are much more inclined 
to take him on his own showing, and honour him 
exceedingly for what he has done grandly and 
without rival, than to insist upon it that there are 
other qualities of art, some of which he did not 
include in his practice, while some others he 
banished from his intentions. 

Among the leading examples we may mention, 
almost at haphazard— The Canterbury Pilgrims 
(picture and engraving) ; The Characters of Spen¬ 
ser's Faery Queen ; a selection from the Job 


designs belonging to Mr. Linnell, with the corre¬ 
sponding engravings (the other set of these 
designs, in the possession of Lord Houghton, is 
not represented here) ; .the magnificent series from 
Paradise Lost belonging to Mr. Strange, with 
some of the same designs in duplicate, and even 
finer in spiritual impression, from Mr. Linnell s 
collection; two closely resembling designs of The 
Wise and Foolish Virgins (one of them, a noble spe¬ 
cimen, disappointingly hung out of sight); The Last 
Judgment, and the pictorial epitome of Herveyt 
Meditations, which we spoke of on a previous occa¬ 
sion ; The Spiritual Form of Nelson guiding Lena- 
than, and The Spiritual Form of Pitt guiding Behe¬ 
moth ; the colour-printed designs of Elohxm creating 
Adam, The Judgment of Paris, Nebuchaclnezotr, 
Miltons Lazar-house, Need on, Hecate, The De¬ 
parture of Elijah in the p'iery Chariot, Ac.; 
various contributions from Captain Butts, grand¬ 
son of the chief purchaser of Blake’s work during 
his lifetime—such as the Fire, The Sacrifice of 
Jephtha's Daughter, &c.; Adam naming the Beads 
(the serpent in especial), and Eve naming the Birth: 
Satan calling up his Legions (two versions,both ven 
grand in their fiery obscurity); a few of the heads 
of poets painted for poetastering Ilayley— Homer. 
Dante, & c. The volume of Young's Night Thought!. 
containing Blake’s original water-colours, a most 
numerous series of which we gave some brief 
account many months ago, is also here, but 
visitors can only gaze upon one of its open leave.-; 
also a curious item, unknown to all Blake's bio¬ 
graphers, being a sort of printed ilv-sheet or pro¬ 
gramme drawn up for that exhibition of hi; 
paintings, held by himself in 1809, to which bis 
Descriptive Catalogue applied. This programme 
shows that the picture of The Ancient Britons. 
which for many years past has vanished freiu 
mortal ken, contained figures of full life-size— 
di liering herein very observably from all Blake s 
other compositions. Two great series of designs 
not included in the collection are that from 
'Dante's Diana Commedia belonging to Mr. I.in- 
nell, and that (still more extensive) from Grmt 
Poems belonging to the Duke of Hamilton; the 
former little known to Blake students, and the latter 
(so far as our experience extends) totally unknown. 

Blake was horn in 1757; lived poor and scan¬ 
tily known, yet reverentially admired within a 
narrow circle ; offered for public acceptance poems 
and pictures which encountered a superabundance 
of public rejection—poems which are now known 
to be full of miraculous beauty, and paintings in¬ 
stinct with divine energy, pathos, and terror: 
drudged out a subsistence by engraving whatever 
came to hand, his own work or that of others; and 
died in 1827. Mr. Gilchrist, dying in 1801, |> a d 

all but finished that life of the poet-painter winch, 
ublished in 180.‘i, began to make him known in 
is true lineaments, and gigantic mould of spirit: 
a genuine f nd admirable service to a great memory 
carried out to its fitting conclusion by Mr. 8'™" 
burne's volume, issued three or four years alte^ 
wards. In 1874 Blake's poems were included is 
the Aldine Edition, a late but still a rightful tri¬ 
bute ; and in 1870 our leading Art Club collects 
his works of art, no doubt to the extension an 
confirmation of his now more, than assured lame. 
The aureole of immortality brightens with esa- 
augmenting lustre round the brow of Blake in 
every instance when his spirit, made palpable 0 
sense, “revisits thus the glimpses of the moon. 

\V. M. Rossetti. 


ART SALES. 

An unusually interesting sale of sketches hv 
De Wint took place on Thursday in last weet. * 
Christie's, when nearly a couple of hundred dm 
ings by that great master of water-colour we 
disposed of under the hammer. The sketi^ 
like many others, we believe, recently scattere ^ 
a more private way, had been in the possess 10 
the artist's granddaughter and the artist s daug 
ever since his death in 1849. They had been 
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preserved, and if little can be said for the intrinsic 
importance of most of them, they gain value, 
relatively, by this careful preservation, which has 
kept their colours fresh as on the day when De 
Wint painted them. Some of the sketches went 
at quite moderate prices, and the sums realised for 
the larger ones were certainly not excessive. A 
very beautiful sketch, On the Wharfe —with such 
an effect of storm as De Wint did not frequently 
grapple with—sold for 32 gs.; Maidenhead Bridge 
for 39 gs.; At Bray, 63 gs.; Buildwas Abbey, 
62 gs. In a “ different property ” were included 
some more highly finished and elaborate pictures 
by the same artist. Gloucester, from the Ellison 
collection, was sold for 360 gs.; A Hirer Scene, 
with a man in a boat, and a church in the dis¬ 
tance, 160 gs. ; Stacking Hay, a premium drawing 
bought from the Exhibition by the late Mr. 
Edward Perigal, 240 gs.; while another drawing 
from the Ellison collection—one that had been 
exhibited at the International Exhibition of 1802 
—realised no less than 690 gs. It represented 
Beverley. 

Alxost the first print sale of any interest dur¬ 
ing the present season took place at Christie’s on 
Tuesday week. It included several of the most 
admired subjects after Sir Joshua Reynolds, the 
Ladies Waldeyrace, for instance, by Valentine 
(ircen; a print of great rarity. The impression 
here—a proof not perhaps specially remarkable— 
slid for 60 irs. A proof of the rare plate by 
Dickinson— Mrs. Pelham Feeding Chickens —sold 
for 71/. Valentine Green’s plate of the Mar¬ 
chioness of Salisbury fetched 50 gs.; a proof of 
Thomas Watson's Lady Melbourne and Child, SOI. 
A proof of the Snake in the Grass, engraved by 
J. H. Smith, was knocked down at 16/.; a proof 
before letters of Mrs. Sicldons as the Tragic Muse 
(the picture in the possession of the Duke of West¬ 
minster) realised 65/. A proof before letters of 
the rare plate by Miiller, after the Madonna di 
ben Ststo of Raphael, fetched 89/. There were 
'■Iso a few impressions from Turner’s Liber 
b'whorum. Of these, an engraver’s proof of the 
Feel Bog, Scotland, realised 24/. 3s. 

Collectors of autograph letters will have 
ampii' opportunity of enriching their stores at the 
sale of Mr. W. T. Ashley's collection next week. 
Among many other lots equally noteworthy we 
may mention a letter of Queen Anne to the Duke 
f t Marlborough, dated 1710; Charles II. to Sir 
". Temple, 1680; Henrietta Maria to the Duke 
f f Orleans; Hyde (afterwards Lord Clarendon) to 
Prince Rupert, 1048; Lord Nelson to Lady 
Hamilton, 1801; Count Oxenstiern to Gustavus 
Adolphus, 1033 ; Prior to Pope; Sterne to the 
Messrs. Toley, 1765. Few monarchs, statesmen, 
warriors, or divines of eminence in England and 
1 ranee during the last three centuries will be 
found unrepresented in the list. 

Ox Tuesday this week Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkin- 
-on and Hodge disposed of the library, &c., of the 
well-known Sussex antiquary, the late Mr. W. 
Jurrant Cooper. Two portfolios of autograph 
|etters, chiefly of celebrities of the present century, 
™ a ®ong them one of Sterne’s friend, John Hall 
Mevenson, author of Crazy Tales, and one of 
torace Walpole, sold for 15/. Mr. Cooper’s own 
flections for Sussex, in 3 vols., fetched 71. 

, ,y> - The Shakespeare Society Publications, lack- 

two to complete the set, sold for 71. Few 

j : 'S in the collection were remarkable either for 
'alue or for rarity. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
a kchire delivered before the Society for the 
,'Wuragement of the Fine Arts, on the subject of 
-ravuig, Mr. Saddler said he was surprised to 
die e °] W ? ma ^ was 4 ff e collection of the works of 
Mi-, ^' an m!,s ters possessed by the British 
“!“• Students who are familiar with the 
SidTi . l< - n still more surprised at Mr. 

,;ra assertion, and will wonder what were 


the means he took to assure himself of the fact. 
It is quite clear at any rate that the collection is 
by no means so small as the lecturer's knowledge 
of it, for he is evidently not aware that the 
Museum possesses the plates by Botticelli in illus¬ 
tration of Dante. That such a statement could be 
publicly made in regard to a coUection which is 
in truth extraordinarily rich, only proves how 
little is known of the art treasures preserved in 
the print-room. But although it is scarcely to be 
expected that the lecturer’s audience should be in 
a position to correct his blunders, it is not very 
pardonable that such blunders should have been 
made by one professing to have made a special 
study of the subject. 


Mr. E. Burnt, Jones is at present engaged 
upon an important series of designs for the 
decoration of an apartment. The chosen subject 
is the history of Pereeus, and the painter has 
divided his work into six principal compartments, 
each of which contains one of the main incidents 
of the story. Between these principal compart¬ 
ments comes a series of panels, in which sub¬ 
ordinate episodes in the life of the hero are pre¬ 
sented ; and these panels, besides their service in 
completing the relation of the legend, have an 
important function in bringing the larger paintings 
into harmony with the decorative woodwork that 
surrounds and frames both panel and picture. For 
in the treatment of these subordinate subjects the 
painter has not attempted complete realisation, 
but has worked out the design, upon the oaken 
panel for background, with a system of colouring 
that is partly conventional and determined by the 
requirements of decorative effect. Thus, without 
any sense of abrupt transition, the eye passes on 
from the rich framework of purely ornamental 
design, executed in the tones of the woodwork, to 
the series of panels where invention and expression 
are still under control, and thence to the larger 
paintings, where the imagination is permitted to 
be free and the colouring to be strong and vivid. 
In the first of the principal compartments the 
painter has illustrated the first summons of 
Perseus by Pallas. The youth is listening to the 
commands of the goddess as she incites him to 
the great conflict with Medusa. Then on the first 
of the panels we see the visit of the hero to the 
Graeae, the sisters of the Gorgons, from whom he 
is to learn his way to the country of the Ocean 
nymphs. Perseus in the presence of the nymphs, 
receiving from them the winged sandals, the bag, 
and the helmet of Hades, is the subject of the 
second painting. The three maidens, each bearing 
one of these magic gifts, stand with their feet in 
the wave, looking with a gaze of tender foreboding 
upon the youth whose life is pledged to the perils 
of strife with Medusa. In the next of the prin¬ 
cipal paintings the hero is in the land of Medusa, 
and the painter has shown him with sword pre¬ 
pared to strike, and looking into the mirror that 
he may not meet the fatal gaze. Then follows a 
panel representing his meeting with Atlas, and 
following that again is the_ painting of his flight 
from the Gorgon land with the head of Medusa, 
the winged Gorgons in pursuit. The rescue of 
Andromeda is the subject of the next painting, 
and in the last the painter has shown the happy 
end that awaits the hero when his strife is finished. 
Amid a tranquil landscape the lovers are standing 
side by side, gazing into the smooth mirror of a 
pool of water, where they may see, besides their 
own forms, the harmless image of the head which 
Perseus holds aloft, as the symbol of the danger 
that is passed. At present, only the small studies 
for the work have been executed, and any detailed 
description of the beauties of the separate designs 
would therefore be premature. In the finished 
pictures the figures will be about half the size of 
life. 


The curiosities collected by the late Dr. King 
during his Arctic Expedition and elsewhere will 
be sold shortly at Messrs. Stevens's in King Street. 

Till; last number of the Saturday Review con¬ 


tains an interesting article on the Dutch painter 
Jan van der Meer of Delft, suggested by the beau¬ 
tiful little picture of the “ Music Master and 
Pupil ” in the Exhibition of Old Masters at Bur¬ 
lington House. The writer points out an error 
in the title affixed to the frame, where the work 
is ascribed to Eglon van der Neer, and observes 
that the authorities at the Academy havl rightlv 
substituted in their catalogue the name of the 
painter of Delft. But he has not remarked a fact 
which renders the blunder in the inscription on 
the frame altogether unaccountable. The picture 
is in fact signed by its author. On the wall of 
the room in which the music master and his pupil 
are sitting hangs a picture, and in the corner of 
this picture the name of “ Meer ” is inscribed. 

The catalogue of the works of Raphael, begun 
under the energetic superintendence of the Tate 
Prince Consort, is now in the press, and will be 
given to the world in the course of the next few 
months. Dr. ltuland, who 1ms been mainly re¬ 
sponsible for the preparation of the work, was 
assisted in its earlier stages by the late Mr. Wood¬ 
ward, Her Majesty’s librarian at Windsor; and it 
was owing to the death of Mr. Woodward that the 
progress ot the undertaking was temporarily in¬ 
terrupted. But with the assistance of the present 
librarian, Mr. Richard Holmes, the catalogue has 
at length been completed. Forming an exhaustive 
record of the works of the master, it cannot fail to 
bo a volume of the highest interest to the students 
of Italian art. 

IIxs Eminence Cardinal Manning has honoured 
Mr. E. W. Andrews, of 8 Sussex Place, Onslow 
Square, with sittings for a portrait. The picture 
has been executed in the almost forgotten style of 
pastel-painting. 

The Municipal Council of Rome, oil the pro¬ 
position of the Syndic, Signor Venturi, have decided 
that a marble bust of the celebrated historian of 
Florence, Gino Oapponi, shall lie placed on the 
Pincian by the side ot the busts of other great men 
of Italy. The inscription on (he pedestal will 
record that the title of Roman citizen was con¬ 
ferred on Capponi in 1873. 

The Archaeological Museum of Madrid has 
lately acquired a beautiful and varied collection of 
Roman antiquities formed by Senor Caballero 
Infante. All the objects have been found in Spain. 

A monument to the celebrated German artist 
Rietschl has been inaugurated at Dresden. The 
monument is the work of Prof. Jean Schilling. 

It is said that no medals will be given at the 
Philadelphia Exhibition, but diplomas only, signed 
by the members of the International jury. 

The French papers report that an important 
picture has been discovered at a church in Launoy. 
It was rolled up for a number of years in a corner 
of the belfry. When it was taken out the beauty 
of the colouring was remarked, and after a hasty 
cleaning its value became apparent. One of the 
directors of the Museum of Lille has seen it, and 
considers it to be by Vandyck. 

Mr. Warrington Wood is executing at his 
studio in Rome, for the Walker Fine Art Gallery 
at Liverpool, a colossal statue of Michel Angelo. 

It is said to be a truly grand work. 

The Academies of Berlin and Vienna have re¬ 
cently been enriched by liberal bequests from the 
well-known connoisseur, Herr Maler, who died at 
Venice at the close of last year. 

The late Mr. Foley’s statue of Lord Rosse has 
been executed in bronze and placed in Parson's 
Town, King’s County. 

The annual dinner in aid of the Artists’ Gene¬ 
ral Benevolent Institution will be held on May 13, 
and will be presided over bv the Archbishop of 
York. 


An election of a person to fill tho office of 
Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, 
will be made on April 1, The salaiw attached'’is 
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SOW. a year, and the duties are to take charge of 
the pictures, sculptures, casts, books, coins, gems, 
&c., and to superintend the subordinate officers. 
The electors are the members of the Fitzwilliam 
Museum Syndicate, and the Disney Professor of 
Archaeology, Candidates must apply to the Vice- 
Chancellor before March 25. 

Tire ^German Athenaeum (Verein fur Kunst 
und Vissenschaft), at No. 61 Mortimer Street, 
has exhibited during this week “ A Selection of 
Carl Haag’s Water-colour Paintings, Sketches, 
and Studies, illustrative of his artistic career from 
an early period up to the present time.” The 
first date recorded is 1844-47, “ Seventeen Sketches 
and Studies, lent by the Artist: ” the total cata¬ 
logued number reaches up to 88. Three of the 
most excellent specimens are local views of un¬ 
common importance— The Acropolis of Athens, 
The Ruins of BaaWeck, and General View of 
Palmyra, painted in 1861, 1862, and 1863 re¬ 
spectively. Lord Penrhyn is the owner of this 
memorable triad. Many of the other works bear 
ample testimony to the painter's vigorous powers 
of realisation and detail-painting, his unusual 
s kill of hand, and conscientious diligence. 


THE STAGE. 

A new comic plhy, by Mr. Coghlan, is, it is 
reported, to be the next original production at the 
Court Theatre, where A Scrap of Paper is to be 
performed to-night. 

Miss Neilson ha3 reappeared as Juliet at the 
Haymarket with the same fairly competent cast 
that supported her a couple of months since. It is 
understood that she will appear immediately in 
one or two other Shaksperian characters. 

A long provincial tour is, we believe, arranged 
for Mr. Irving and some principal members of the 
Lyceum company, for the next autumn. 

A new comedy by Mr. Gilbert will probably be 
played during the present season at the Prince of 
Wales's. 

At the Criterion Theatre, where the energy of 
the performers has enabled them to persuade them¬ 
selves that Piff-Paff is a performance worth see¬ 
ing_an opinion in which they have been strongly 

confirmed by the advertisements in the morning 
papers—they are now rehearsing a new comic 
drama, to be entitled. Royalty, 

Miss Emily Faithfull and her nephew Mr. 
Walter Bentley have gone into the provinces on a 
tour for dramatic readings. 

The representation of French plays will proba¬ 
bly be resumed in London soon after Easter, and 
on M. Pitron the duties of management are ex¬ 
pected to devolve. 

Twelfth Night was played at the Gaiety Theatre 
on Saturday afternoon, where a performance was 
given creditable, on the whole, to the busiest 
and most industrious management in London. 
Twelfth Night ought oftener to be seen upon the 
stage, and with a completeness hardly possible 
in an entertainment got up for a morning or 
two. Even among Shaksperian pieces it may be 
named specially as one having every requisite 
for stage success, and it is only a wonder that we 
do not see it more frequently. Some ten years 
ao-o, indeed, it was privileged to have quite a run 
at the Olympic, as the fit vehicle for the display 
of the favourite actress of the moment; hut 
since then it has generally been neglected, 
and companion comedies preferred before it. 
Miss Neilson should try Viola: a character 
played at the Gaiety last Saturday by Miss 
Carlisle, who played‘it with intelligence and 
grace, but would’ have been better as Olivia. 
Malvol’O is not the best of Mr. Phelps's impersona¬ 
tions ; it is not the one in which bis defects and 
mannerisms are the most hidden, but that it is a 
discreet and well-weighed performance no reader 
will need to be assured. Mr. Maclean, Mr. Soutar, 


and Miss Farren were engaged in last Saturday's 
representation. 

Mr. F. J. Fernivall addressed to the Daily 
News of Ash Wednesday a letter, in which he 
joined issue with some of the critics who have 
found nothing but censure for the Lyceum per¬ 
formance of Othello. 

The Theatre Francais—the house of tradition— 
has yielded to the modem custom, and given its 
first morning performance. A representation 
severely classical, a tragedy—the Plaideurs —was 
given beforeahouso which hadbroughttwo hundred 
and ninety pounds to the treasury of the theatre. 

It is now twelve years since M. Jiallande began in 
Paris, in no theatre of his own, the system of 
morning representations. He began it and long 
continued it amidst an opposition that now seems 
strange — critics launched epigrams, managers 
launched reproaches, and only four years since did 
a regularly constituted theatre follow in his way. 
The manager of the Gymnase—M. Montigny—-was 
the first to yield, and he found his reward, in the 
receipts for the morning performances being such 
that he was enabled to sustain the loss that the 
regular business of the theatre—at that time out 
of fashion—entailed upon him. 

Complaints are made—not for the first time— 
of the management of the Oddon Theatre. This 
playhouse calls itself “ the second Theatre Fran- 
fais,” and receives a subvention, in virtue of its 
title and its office. But its function is much 
neglected. Last season, for month after month, it 
played a piece in which a troop of performing 
dogs was a principal attraction; and this season 
it has produced a drama of modern life in Russia 
—Les Danicheff' —of which we have already given 
an account, and which, though a fairly favourable 
specimen of modern drama, is not the sort of 
thing to encourage which the Oddon enjoys its 
subvention. Danicheff is even now in the flush 
of its success, and classical pieces accordingly 
go to the wall. The authorities have, however, 

“ invited ’’ M. Duquesnel to give morning perform¬ 
ances of the classical drama, and M. Duquesnel 
has responded to the invitation. That he is an 
active manager and an able manager nobody 
doubts; he has the happy instinct to discover 
ability where it is unsuspected ; Porel and Sarah 
Bernhardt owe to him their best introduction to 
the public; but it is urged pretty boldly that 
as the director of a semi-classical theatre—a theatre 
at all events, where the classical drama ought to 
contribute a half part to the sum of the perform¬ 
ances—this enterprising manager is hardly in his 
place. 

Till; current number of Macmillans Magazine 
contains a stage article of some interest, by Herr 
Bandmann. It is called “ The German Stage—a 
Sketch,” and it passes in rapid review many of 
the chief lights of the German Theatre, both 
authors and actors : dwelling specially on 
Schroeder—one of the most esteemed of the Ger¬ 
man actors of the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century—and on the Devrient family, some mem¬ 
bers of which are still upon the stage. It was 
Schroeder’s habit, it appears, to play now one and 
now another character in the same piece. One 
night he was Hamlet, the next Laertes, the next 
the First Grave Digger; and it was generally 
Schroeder who adapted for the stage the Shalr- 

S erian pieces which Wieland had translated. 

ow Court influence—such as that of the Weimar 
of Karl August—told in favour of stage ex¬ 
cellences, Mr. Lewes has abundantlv related 
in his Life of Goethe; but that Court in¬ 
fluence even in Germany was not always so 
happy mav be seen from Ilerr Bandmaun's 
anecdote of Schroeder’s subservience to the Em¬ 
peror Joseph the Second. Joseph the Second 
called Schroeder from Hamburg to Vienna to 
manage the Burg Theater there, and Schroeder 
came. The Emperor liked Shakspere-but liked 
it in his own way. He hated fatal endings; and 
it was Schroeder's privilege so far to improve upon 


the dramatist that Hamlet did not die, but lived 
and reigned, while Othello killed Iago but never 
made himself the “ bloody period,” and Cordelia 
responded so fully to Lear's agonised invitation to 
“ stay a little,” that she “ stayed ’’ long enough 
for Lear to caress his grandchildren. Such per¬ 
versions of the dramatist were not unnaturallv 
distasteful to Schroeder, and Herr Bandtu&nn 
implies that the actor's return to Hamburg was 
a consequence of them. Eclchof, says Herr 
Bandmann, is looked upon as the first great 
actor whom Germany possessed. He served 
under Frederick the Great, -was released from 
service by a special decree, and took to a vagrant's 
life. 

“ With a thin, haggard appearance he combined a 
grave and scholarly nature. He was pedantic and 
exacting; never was moved himself, though often 
moving others to tears. I should say that bo was the 
prototype of John Kemble, but, alas! not so fortu¬ 
nate, nor as much courted as that great actor. He 
died in Gotha in great poverty in 1778.” 

Ludwig Devrient—uncle of the three Devrientj, 
Carl, Emil, and Edward—was, says Herr Band¬ 
mann, “ perhaps the greatest genius the stags ever 
possessed; ” but his genius, at all events, was not 
“ an unequalled capacity for taking pains,'’ 
for Devrient never studied. Seydelmann wassn 
actor of a totally opposite type. “ He was the 
most persevering and energetic actor the German 
stage has seen." He stammered in his youth, and ■ 
was refused at Breslau, being told that he should ( 
fail; but “ Demosthenes succeeded,” said Seydel- : 
mann, and in good time he succeeded too. He 1 
was good as a satirist, and was most acceptable in < 
dry sardonic parts, from Mephistopheles down- ■ 
wards. Herr Bandmann ends his sketch with a : 
personal tribute to Carl Grunert, of Stuttgart, who 
waa, he says, 

“a most profound scholar and rhetorician, whoa 
learning the faculty of Gottingon had honoured with 
the diploma of a doctorship in philosophy. Dr. 
Grunert (whom I should compare with old Vandeo- 
hof) was a perfect elocutionist. He was considered 
peerless in his recital of the Lay of the Bell. I claim 
the honour of having been his pupil, and I look upon 
him with the most grateful feelings. One night, in 
Pestli, when ho played Lear, I stood in the wine, 
looking at him, dressed as Edmund; the toars rolled 
down my painted cheeks, and when my cue waa given 
to intrigue against the old man I felt as if I could 
hate myself. My embodiment of the Bastard that 
night was certainly the poorest the stage ever saw. 
Of all actors I ever knew he was the most classic and 
profound. He never yielded to effect. He regarded 
the public as an ignorant mass which needed edu¬ 
cation.” 

Thus, as may be imagined, he was not always 
popular; his Mephistopheles, the Writer admits, 
being “ not that of the stage.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette is informed that Sign 01 
Rossi will make his first appearance on the London 
stage about the middle of April, as Hamlet: 
Macbeth and Othello will follow, and probably 
Romeo. Signor Rossi and his company will play 
at Drury Lane three days in the week for th® 
greater part of the season. Signor Salvini wifi 
arrive in England in about six weeks, and will 
spend most of the spring and summer months in 
the provinces with his company. It is not yet 
decided whether or not he wifi give a few P er_ 
formances in London before commencing his pr°' 
vincial tour. Mdme. Ristori will appear in Low* 011 
about the middle of the season, and there is some 
reason to hope that before the departure of those 
three distinguished performers a few Shakspe ruiI1 
representations will be given in which Mdm®- 
Ristori, Signor Salvini, and Signor RoBsi ww 
appear together. 


MUSIC. 

CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 

Owing to a sudden pressure upon our space last 
week the notice of the Crystal Palace Concert o 
the previous Saturday was unavoidably held' 
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A few lines concerning it will therefore now pre¬ 
cede the remarks we have to make upon last 
Saturday’s concert. 

The only important novelty on the 2Gth ult. 
was the additional chorus to Mendelssohn's 
05th Psalm, which was performed for the first 
time. The Psalm, in its usual form, was 
given last season at the Saturday concerts; 
and in our notice of the work on that occasion 
(Academy, November 14, 1674) mention was 
made of the unpublished chorus, which was 
written bv Mendelssohn after the first perform¬ 
ance of the work and was, to all appearance, 
designed to complete it. It is perhapk not 
an improbable conjecture that the composer 
first wrote the work as it is usually given, 
and purposely concluded in a dillerent key 
from that in which he commenced from re¬ 
gard to the nature of the text; but that finding 
in performance the effect unsatisfactory he subse¬ 
quently added the finale. This, however, does 
net answer the question why, as the Psalm was 
not published for some three years later, the 
chorus was not included in the printed score. 
Possibly Mendelssohn, the most severely fasti¬ 
dious of self-critics, felt that it was hardly in his 
best manner, and therefore suppressed it. Of this, 
however, we know nothing positive. The addi¬ 
tional movement certainly supplies a more effec¬ 
tive’ conclusion to the work; at the same time, 
the repetition of the fifth, sixth, and seventh verses 
at the end of the Psalm seems scarcely a satisfactory 
solution of the difficulty. The music of the new 
chorus is to a great extent constructed of material 
alreadymade useof earlier in the work. After a broad 
introduction, in which eight-part harmony for the 
voices forms an important feature, we find a 
masterly fugue on the words “ For He is the Lord 
our God.” A spirited coda is added, which 
brilliantly concludes the chorus. While thoroughly 
good music, it presents no new phase of Mendels¬ 
sohn’s genius. The solo parts in the Psalm on 
Saturday were sung by Mdme. Osgood, Mrs. Ware, 
and Mr. Wilford Morgan. The programme also 
included Beethoven's symphony in A (No. 7), the 
overture to St. Paul, and two songs. 

The only fault (unfortunately a too common 
ODe) to be found with last Saturday’s concert at 
the Crystal Palace was its absurd length ; it lasted 
about two hours and a quarter—just half an hour 
too much. It presented more than one feature 
requiring notice. Herr Joachim was, of course, 
the great attraction of the afternoon, especially as 
the piece for which he was announced was one 
with which his name is inseparably associated— 
Beethoven’s violin concerto. It is not too much 
to say that in this particular work he is unap¬ 
proachable ; and never, certainly, has he played it 
more finely than on this occasion. The cadenzas 
he introduced were most admirable—nothing 
eould have been more thoroughly in keeping with 
the rest of the music; and though they were so diffi- 
eult that few besides Ilerr Joachim could attempt 
them, they were very far from being mere tours de 
force, as they were entirely constructed of Beet¬ 
hoven’s own materials most artistically treated. 
Herr Joachim also played as a solo a movement 
from Bach's violin sonata in B minor, and was, it 
14 needless to add, no less successful than in the 
concerto. We must pass hastily over the greater 
Pntt of the rest of the concert, which included 
the overtures to the Son and Stranger and the 
^:/ e of Corinth, and vocal music by Mdlle. 
Wilhelinine Gips and Mr. George Fox, to speak 
ef the important novelty of the afternoon—Scliu- 
“ert’s great pianoforte duet in 0, Op. 140, arranged 
to a symphony for full orchestra by Herr Joachim, 
tod given on this occasion for the first time at these 
etneerts. This work opens an important question in 
“nnexion with art, which has been lately the sub- 
ject of considerable and warm discussion, and on 
'pich ^ ; g wor th while to dwell in some little 
"toil The question is, Is it ever, and, if so, 
when, justifiable to alter the original form in 
which a composer has written his work ? Many 


maintain that it is never allowable at all, and 
an outcry has been raised against Herr Joachim 
by some of our contemporaries for having scored 
for the orchestra what was written for the piano. 
We cannot but thiuk it most unreasonable to take 
such ground as this. We yield to none in our rever¬ 
ence for the works of the great masters, and would 
strongly object to the alteration of a note of their 
text; but so long as the text itself is not changed, 
we cannot see why it may not be given in an¬ 
other form, if this is expressly stated. We 
admit at once that had the work played on Satur¬ 
day been simply announced as a symphony by 
Schubert without any explanation, it would have 
been artistically dishonest; but such was not the 
case. If those who denounce all these arrange¬ 
ments are logical, they must abjure all transcrip¬ 
tions of orchestral music for the piano. They 
say “ if Schubert had wished to write this duet 
for the orchestra, he was quite able to do so, and 
nobody else has the right to do it.” We reply 
that if Beethoven had wished to write his 
symphony in G minor as a pianoforte duet 
he was quite able to do so, and nobody has 
any right to play it in that form. Those who 
object to the one ought, if consistent, to object 
to the other, hut as a matter of fact they 
do not. We maintain that everyone has a 
perfect right., if he chooses, to make any arrange¬ 
ment of pianoforte music for the orchestra, as 
well as of orchestral music lor the piano ; but in 
even - case he does so upon his own responsibility, 
and the arrangement must stand or fall upon its 
own merits. There is, however, this limitation: 
that nobody, be he great or small, lias any right 
in making such arrangements, to alter the original 
text, either by addition or omission of passages, 
or changes of melody or harmony. For this 
reason wo strongly object, for instance, to Liszt's 
and Henselt’s editions of Weber, in which the 
original music is tampered with. But when the 
work is an avowed arrangement, we confess that 
we see no possible objection to it if the original 
intentions of the composer are respected. Aud if 
ever there was a case in which arrangement was 
justified it is the one now under notice. Schumann 
writing about the duet in 18.‘!8, just after its first 
publication, surmised that, though written for the 
piano, it was conceived as a symphony, because 
the manner in which the instrument is treated 
differs entirely from that which we find in 
Schubert's other pianoforte works; and he adds 
that the composer may have been inlluenced by 
the reason that he would much more easily find a 
publisher for a sonata than for a symphony. 
Schumann’s supposition seems the more probable, 
as it is known that in some of his other works 
Schubert wrote for the piano (for the sake of 
getting it performed) what he intended for the 
orchestra. Be this as it may, however, the Duo 
is far more effective in its new than in its original 
shape. The whole work is so thoroughly orchestral 
in form and treatment that those who heard 
it as a symphony would never, unless they knew 
it previously, have imagined it to be an ar¬ 
rangement. Of the manner in which Herr 
Joachim has effected the adaptation, it is impos¬ 
sible to speak too highly. Not merely has he, with 
that “ Pietiit ” (to use the expressive German 
word) which might have been expected from him, 
preserved the original text without a note of 
alteration, but in his instrumentation he has so 
happily copied many of Schubert’s peculiarities, 
especially in the treatment of the brass instruments, 
that the score, even to those most familiar with 
Schubert’s orchestration, might well pass for one 
of the composer’s own. The performance, under 
Mr. Manns's direction, was a splendid one, and we 
hope we shall soon have another opportunity of 
hearing this valuable addition to the orchestral 
repertoire of the Crystal Palace. 

To-day concert-goers will be able to make their 
first acquaintance with an important work of a dis¬ 
tinguished Russian composer, Peter Tschaikovvsky, 
whose pianoforte concerto in B fiat minor will be 


played by Mr. Dannreuther. One or two short 
pianoforte pieces from the same pen have been 
performed py Madame Essipoff, and, if we re¬ 
member rightly, also by Dr. von Billow; but no 
large compositions of this author have as yet been 
heard in this country'. We hope to take an early 
occasion of reviewing some of Tschaikowsky’s 
very original and interesting music In these 
columns. Ebkxezer Pbotxt. 


The first of Mdlle. Krebs’s two pianoforte re¬ 
citals, which took place last Thursday week, was 
rendered specially interesting by the introduction 
into the programme of two duets for two pianos. 
It is so seldom that an opportunity is afforded of 
hearing any of the numerous fiue compositions 
of this class, that Mdlle. Krebs deserves hearty 
thanks for bringing forward two such excellent 
specimens as Moscheles’ “ Ilommage a Handel,” 
and Chopin's posthumous Rondo in C major, both 
of which are highly characteristic of their re¬ 
spective composers. In Moscheles' duet are to be 
found sterling workmanship, interesting and skil¬ 
ful treatment of the instrument, and pleasing 
subjects, but little or no absolute genius ; while 
Chopin's rondo, on the other hand, less satis¬ 
factory in its form, has that romantic tinge 
which is seldom wanting in any of his com¬ 
positions, whether large or small. In both 
these works Mdlle. Krebs was joined by Miss 
Agnes Ziinmermann. She could hardly have 
made a happier choice of a colleague; for the 
playing of the two ladies has many points in 
common. Both are finished artists, and the style 
of both is highly refined rather than deeply emo¬ 
tional. Both duets were most charmingly ren¬ 
dered, the ensemble being absolutely perfect. 
Mdlle. Krebs's solo performances at this recital 
(the whole of which she played, as usual, from 
memory) were Beethovens Sonata Pathotique, 
Bach's Prelude aud Fugue in C sharp major, two 
studies by Bennett, a very clever Toccata by C. 
Villiers Stanford, Schubert’s Impromptu in E fiat, 
and a caprice by Carl Krebs, the father of the pianiqt. 
Her playing of the entire selection was so uni¬ 
formly good that it is difficult to single out any 
number for special praise. The second recital 
took place on Thursday, too late for detailed 
notice. The programme announced, though good 
throughout, was less interesting as regards novelty 
than most that Mdlle. Krebs has previously given. 
It consisted of Schubert's Fantasia in C major, 
Beethoven's Moonlight Sonata, and Thirty-two 
Variations in C minor, and smaller works by Scar¬ 
latti, Rameau, Mendelssohn, and Chopin. 

Mb. Gye has issued his prospectus of the com¬ 
ing season of the Royal Italian Opera, which is 
to commence on the 28th inst. with a perform¬ 
ance of Guillaume Tell. The list of artists en- 
g-.iged for the season includes, with the single 
exception of M. Faure, nearly all the principal 
names familiar at this house during the last few 
seasons, while seven new singers are announced, 
Mdiles. Rusavalle, Emma Abbott, Proch, and Eva 
de Synnerberg, and .Signori Conti, Monti, and 
Tamagno. To these may possibly be added the 
name of Signor Gayarre, who has been engaged 
by Mr. Gye, but whose appearance this season is 
uncertain. In addition to the ordinary reper¬ 
toire of the theatre four works are named, of 
which it is intended that three at least shall be 
given. These are Verdi’s Aida, "Wagner's Tann- 
hduser, Donizetti’s L'Elisir cCAinorc, and Rossini’s 
Mosi in Egitto. The success of Lohengrin last 
season ought certainly to induce the manager to 
bring forward also Tannhiimer, especially as he 
has in Mdlle. Albani a prima donna who has 
already proved herself so admirable an ex¬ 
ponent of Wagner’s music; while Verdi’s Aida 
(for which Mdme. Patti is announced as the 
heroine) lias proved so uniformly successful on 
the continent, that it is high time that an oppor¬ 
tunity should be afforded to musicians in this 
country of hearing a work which is said to rank 
among the finest of its composer's productions. 
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The musical critic of the Athenaeum has lately 
made a startling discovery concerning the “ Suite.” 
In the number of the 26th ult., with reference to 
the performance of Bach’s Suite in B minor at 

the Crystal Palace, he writes thus:— 

.< These quaint Suites are equivalent to symphonies, 
the move,Hints indeed in the former being still more 
expanded than in the tatter. It is curious to read of 
such titles as Uadiuerie, Sarabande, Rondeau, 
Bourree, Polonaise, Passlied (sic). Gavotte, Courante, 
Giuues, &e.. in the Suites; but the mechanical dry¬ 
ness of the fugue was relieved by such movements, 
which in these dags are confined to sonatas, concertos, 
and symphonies." 

The words we have printed in italics are so 
astoundingly at variance both with the views held 
by musicians and with the . universal practice of 
composers that we are unwilling to believe that 
the accredited critic of a high-class paper could 
have written them without some good reason. 
We therefore trust that he will take the earliest 
opportunity of substantiating his statements by 
giving his' authorities, and thus furnish an im¬ 
portant contribution to musical history. Perhaps, 
however, the paragraph in question is the result 
of that vivid imaginative faculty which induced 
him in the very same number of the paper to 
speak of Ludwig Wilhelm Maurer, a native of 
Potsdam, as “ the late Russian composer, Lodcicyk 
Wilhelm Maurer.” 


We understand that Herr Wilhelmj has been 
engaged hv Messrs. Gatti for the next season of 
the Promenade Concerts at Covont Garden. 

We learn on good authority that the announce¬ 
ment made some little time ago by the German 
musical press that the copyright of Wagner's new 
opera of Farcical had been purchased bv the firm 
of J. Gutmann in ^ ienna is, to say the least of it, 
premature. Not oulv has no such purchase been 
made, but it is improbable that it will be com¬ 
pleted. 

The 29th ult. was the fortieth anniversary of 
the first production of Les Huguenots. Up to 
that time, the work had been performed in the 
opera at Paris 691 times. 

M. Gf.vaert has completed the second volume 
of his Ilistoire et Theorie de la Musigue de l'Anti- 
guile. 

The prize of .9,000 marks (150/.), offered some 
time since by a committee at Dortmund for the 
best “ Bismarck Ilvmn ” has been awarded to 
Carl Reinthaler of Bremen, from among 143 com¬ 
petitors. The same composer’s opera Edda, pro¬ 
duced at Bremen about a year ago, is ill prepara¬ 
tion for the theatre at Hanover. 


Aiinr.oisr. Thomas’s opera Hamlet, has been 
iroduced at the Penice Theatre, Venice, with 
irilliant success. 

Wf. have been requested to publish the follow- 


ing statement:— 

“The Earl of Kintore, Sir James Matbeson of 
Stornaway, Sir Titus Salt, Sir Peter Coates and Co., 
Messrs. Brown and Poison, A. Monenr, Esq., H. B. 
Muir Esq., J. P. Spencer, Esq, and others have 
given scholarships for the Midsummer term of the 
newly incorporated Tonic Sol-fa College. In the 
seventeen years before the incorporation of this 
College, 150,000 certificates of different degrees of 
musical knowledge have been issued, as the resu J; 0 
examinations conducted, partly at the central office, 
and partly through agents, in Great Britain and its 
colonies and mission stations ; and since the incorpo¬ 
ration, last Midsummer, the work of the officers at 
Plaistow, in granting the higher certificates, has in¬ 
creased more than fifty per cent. But the usefulness 
of the movement is constantly hindered by the want 
of trained teachers. The adoption of the plans of the 
College by the School Boards of London, Glasgow, 
Birmingham, and many others, necessarily raises the 
demand for such teachers. Hence it is proposed to 
hold a Midsummer term of six weeks’ daily study, m 
which the College will aim more at making teachers 
than executants. It is found that there are many 
who cannot give three years of their lives to musical 


study, but who can give their holidays for three years ; 
and these being Sunday-school teachers, day-school 
teachers, clerks, and others, must necessarily be the 
chief music teachers for the masses of the people. 
During this brief term lessons will be given on the art 
of teaching, the training of voices, pronunciation and 
elocution in singing, English composition, elementary 
musical composition, sight singing, musical form, 
pianoforte and harmonium, &c. The teachers will 
include Mr. Curwen, Mr. Proudman, Mr. McNaught, 
R.A.M., Mr. H. Fisher, Mus. Bac. Cantab., Rev. E. 
P. Cachomaille, M.A., and others. Dr. G. A. Mac- 
farreu has consented to bo the examiner in composi¬ 
tion, and Mr. Brinley Richards in pianoforte playing. 
It is believed that in connexion with the system of 
certificates, which has largely encouraged self-teaching, 
this Midsummer term will do a great work in train¬ 
ing music teachers for the people, besides developing 
some talout. which may go forward to the professional 
colleges.” 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 18, 1870. 

No. 202, New Series. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
e., may be addressed to the Publisher, 
amd not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

The Fifth Report of the Royal Commis¬ 
sion on Historical Manuscripts. 

Thi3 Commission, first appointed, it will be 
remembered, in 1869, to enquire what papers 
and manuscripts belonging to private families 
would be useful in illustrating constitutional 
law, science, and the general history of this 
country, and to which their respective 
possessors would be willing to give access, 
has just issued a new Report. No historical 
student after reading it will hesitate to declare 
its interest greater than that of any preced¬ 
ing oue, and the more readily perhaps from 
the fact that the quantity as well as the 
quality of the contents is largely augmented. 
Since the issue of the Fourth Report seventy 
additional collections have been examined; 
full accounts of about sixty of them appear 
in the bulky volume now before ns ; and 
the Commissioners have the gratification 
of announcing that since the beginning 
of their work more than 420 private collec¬ 
tions of manuscripts have been examined and 
reported upon. Numerous applications con¬ 
tinue to be spontaneously made by noblemen 
and gentlemen for the services of the in¬ 
spectors, and everywhere the utmost willing¬ 
ness is shown to assist in the objects of the 
Commission. 

The Appendix to this Report opens, like 
foregoing ones, with a Calendar, by Mr. If. 
W. Monro and Mr. M. A. Thoms, of manu¬ 
scripts in the House of Lords, carried down 
to the close of the year 1043. The Minute 
Books, or rough journals kept by one of the 
Clerks of the Table, are specially worth 
attention; one of them contains a record of 
Strafford’s trial, ending, however, unfortu¬ 
nately on the very day the Bill of Attainder 
was read the first time by the Commons. 
Many letters addressed to the House, or to 
different members of it, during the early 
days of the Civil War, and not printed in the 
Lords’ Journals, have been brought to light, 
and are given at length in this Calendar; 
they are all of value in illustrating forgotten 
°r unknown incidents—sieges, skirmishes, 
treatment of prisoners, Ac.—in the great 
straggle. Ample new material, too, has 
been found relating to the Irish Rebellion; 
and many petitions from Archbishop Laud 
atter his imprisonment. In one of these, 
not mentioned in the Journals, Land humbly 
prays that besides his two servants, who are 
to make his bed and do other things neces- 
sarv for his ago, going on with threescore 
and ten years of a weary life, their lord- 
ships will allow him a butler and a cook, 
without which he knows not how to live, 


being not placed in any house in the Tower, 
but in a solitary room, destitute of all com¬ 
pany and other help. We take the follow¬ 
ing graphic picture of a lawless state of 
affairs from a letter written by Dr. Thomas 
Paske to the Earl of Holland, August 30, 
1642, which begins with a notice of the entry 
of Parliamentary forces into Canterbury, 
and continues thus :— 

“ The next morning we were not permitted to 
enter the church for the performance of divine 
service, but about eight o’clock Sir Michael Live- 
sey and Captain Player, attended bv many soldiers, 
came to our officers and demanded the keys of 
the church to be delivered to one of their com¬ 
pany. Then they departed, and the soldiers 
entering the church giant-like began a light with 
God himself; overthrew the communion table, 
tore the velvet cloth from before it, defaced the 
goodly screen or tabernacle work, violated the 
monuments of the dead, spoiled the organs, broke 
down the ancient rails and seats, with the brazen 
eagle that did support the Bible, forced open the 
cupboards of the singing men, rent some of their 
surplices, gowns, and Bibles, and carried away 
others; mangled all our service books, bestrewing 
the whole pavement with the leaves. A miser¬ 
able spectacle to every good eye. But as if this 
were too little to satisfy the fury of some in¬ 
discreet zealots (for many did abhor what was 
done already), they further exercised their malice 
upon the arras hangings in the choir (representing 
the whole story of our Saviour), and finding a 
statue of Christ in the frontispiece of the South- 
gate, they discharged at least forty shots against 
it, triumphing much when they did hit it in the 
head or face. Nor had their fury been thus 
stopped, had not the colonel and some others 
come to the rescue.” 

Undoubtedly the most attractive portion 
of this new Report will be found in the selec¬ 
tions given by Mr. Horwood from the ten 
volumes of original letters, written in the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth cen¬ 
turies, belonging to the Duke of Sutherland, 
and the Commissioners justly express their 
great indebtedness to Lord Ronald Gower 
for drawing their attention to such ail ex¬ 
tremely valuable collection, and to the Duke 
for his ready and liberal consent to the 
volumes being brought up to London from 
Trentham in order to facilitate their exami¬ 
nation. The series opens with the corre¬ 
spondence of Admiral Sir Richard Leveson 
with his cousin Sir John, between 1598 and 
1605, the earlier letters testifying to the 
great fear which prevailed in England of a 
Spanish invasion. In 1601 the Admiral was 
assisting with the Lord Deputy Mountjoy 
at the siege of Kinsale, then garrisoned by 
Spaniards. He writes of his colleague as 
“ a gallant fellow, a man temperate in coun¬ 
cil and valiant in execution; ” and on De¬ 
cember 27 in that year he thus begins his 
narrative of Tyrone’s defeat:— 

“ It has pleased God to bless us at last with a 
very happy and most strange victory—strange, I 
say, that, being encountered with a soldier and a 
great captain, as all the world accounteth Tyrone 
to be, having in his troops 4,000 able fighting 
men, and the number of our soldiers not exceeding 
800 foot and 400 horse, that the day was ours.” 

Passing by somo letters and papers of 
Sir John Leveson, ranging in date between 
1582 and 1614, and relating to subsidies 
and military affairs in Kent, we meet with 
many letters in the second volume of the 
series of great importance for the study of 
the Civil War period. It is unnecessary, 


however, to point out the contents of each 
volume of the Sutherland letters in detail. 
They bear reference more or less to public 
events down to the time of Lord North and 
Lord Thurlow, whose original letters in this 
collection are of considerable value. The 
following allusions to Cromwell and his 
affairs in the Gower correspondence may be 
given as specimens of the sort of information 
conveyed. 

“ 1655, March 6. It may be you have heard 
by this of the misfortune His Highness had the 
other day ; his coach and six horses coming over 
the water in the ferry boat in Lambeth, the boat 
sunk and the coach and three of the horses were 
drown’d; unhappy people make idle observations 
upon it, and say my Lord of Canterbury’s coach 
and horses were drown’d in the same place a little 
before he was sent to the Tower; but no doubt 
there is a speciall Providence that guards His 
Highness and uppholds his authority. 

“ 1657, April 4. On Tuesday last the Speaker 
in the name of the whole House went to the Pro¬ 
tector, and acquainted him with the vote of the 
House, and they humbly desired him to take upon 
him the kingly government. After much discourse 
he told the Speaker it was a very weighty busi¬ 
ness, and therefore required time to consider, and 
that he would seek God in the business, and in a 
few days give the House his answer. Since which 
time we hear that the chief commanders in the 
army have had several meetings, and have sought 
God in the business, and are generally against the 
proposition, and also several of the Protector's 
own council. . . . 

“ 1657, November 14. On Wednesday last was 
my Lord Protector's daughter married to the Earl 
of Warwick's grandson ; Mr, Scobell, as a justice 
of the peace, tyed the knot after a godly prayer 
made by one of Ilis Highnesses divines; and on 
Thursday was the wedding feast kept at White¬ 
hall, where they had 48 violins and 50 trumpets 
and much mirth with frolics, besides mixt dancing 
(a thing heretofore accounted profane) till 5 of 
the clock yesterday morning. Amongst the dancers 
there was the Earl of Newport, who danced with 
Her Highness. There was at this great solemnity 
the Countess of Devonshire (grandmother to the 
bridegroom), who presented the bride with 2,000/. 
worth of plate. And ere long the other daughter 
is to be married to my Lord Fauconbridge, as 'tis 
said. I hear that my Lady Fairfax and her 
daughter (the Duchess) have been several times 
at Whitehall of late to wait upon the great ladies 
there; but alas now, all this is not regardod, for 
I am told that the females there do say, Proud 
tits! are their stomachs now come down ? There 
is talk of many that are to he summoned by His 
Highness to sit in the other House; but forasmuch 
as 'tis not yet certain who they will be, I forbear 
to name them.” 

The list of the Marquis of Salisbury’s 
papers extends from 1588 to the close of the 
year 1597. Mr. Brower is of opinion that 
these letters when more fully dealt with will 
bring to light many facte connected with the 
history of England, for which the papers 
either at the Public Record Office or at the 
British Museum will be searched in vain. 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice has continued 
his report on the papers at Lansdowne 
House. These relate- chiefly to colonial 
affairs and the peace with America, and the 
most important of them will be printed in 
the concluding volumes of the Life of Lord 
Shelburne. 

Lord Hatberton’s collection includes holo¬ 
graph letters by John Churchill, Locke. 
Dean Swift, and Washington. The one by 
Swift, written from Dublin, November 23, 
1726, to “ Mrs. Greonvil, at her house in 
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Abby Court, Chester,” is noticeable for its 
allusion to an engraving of himself made 
about that time. “ It is the best of the 
several cuts that have been drawn for me, 
and is made up as well as our workmen here 
can do it.” A translation of the eighth 
satire of Juvenal in George Stepney’s hand¬ 
writing has at the end a note by Pope, show¬ 
ing his appreciation of Dryden’s poetical 
excellence and many generous qualities. 

Among the letters belonging to the Rev. 
H. T. Ellacombe is one of Charles II. about 
the state papers carried off by Bradshaw, 
the regicide; others notice the Rye House 
plot and the persons concerned in it, and a 
few depict the state of affairs at the time 
of the flight of James II., from which we 
learn that Jeffreys had sent on board the 
■collier, by which he intended making his 
escape had not he been captured in the 
“little alehouse” in Wapping, 35,000 
.guineas and much silver. 

The original letters owned by Mr. Cliol- 
.mondeley, of Condover Hall, number many 
hundreds. Among them we note 

“ A letter on vellum, signed by James I., to the 
Emperor of Japan ; and three letters by Charles I., 
of which one is to tell the Mayor of Chester to 
endeavour to seize Hollis, Hampden, Pym, Hazel- 
rigg, and Strode, accused of high treason and 
fled; and a letter by Charles II., in 1684, asking 
contributions for Chelsea Hospital, in which he 
had already spent much money. Many letters to 
and by the fluke of Ormonde, and a few by the 
Duke of Albemarle. It appears by a letter from 
Arlington to the Duke of Ormonde that James II. 
at the beginning of his reign ordered the revival 
of an ancient service or allowance called All Night, 
which was to he served up in the Prince's 
Chamber. In 1689 a quondam Cook at Oxford is 
recommended by the Bishop of Winchester and 
the Duke of Ormond to tne Vice-Chancellor of 
the University, as a fit person to keep a billiard 
table in Oxford. A number of letters chiefly in 
1642 and 1643 show the state of Gloucestershire 
during the Civil War, and a long letter dated from 
Youghal in August 1642, gives an account of the 
fighting in Ireland. A letter in 1706, by Mr. 
Loup, tells of the battle of Ramillies, and gives 
the contents of two letters, by Capt. Butler, 
detailing the siege and taking of Barcelona; and 
in another he gives the contents of a letter by 
Butler, detailing the taking of Carthagena.” 

Of literary interest in this collection will 
be found some letters addressed to William 
Cowper, of Chester, a physician of some 
literary attainments, who died in 1767. 
Pope’s “Elegy to an Unfortunate lady” 
had been translated into Latin hexameters 
•by Dr. Cowper, and the poet’s acknowledg¬ 
ment of the copy sent to him is very charac¬ 
teristic ; Mr. Horwood prints it at length in 
Ins report. A courteous acquiescence by 
Hume with some suggested corrections of 
his History will also be found interesting. 
I letters of Lord Orrery and Sir John Field¬ 
ing to Cowper are also worth remarking, 
and a letter telling of the burial of Dryden 
at the expense of the Kit-Cat Club. 

Mr. Evelyn P. Shirley’s collection of 
manuscripts is rich in heraldic and genea¬ 
logical works. Of historical value are to be 
mentioned papers relating to the unfortunate 
Earl of Essex, and the original correspond¬ 
ence of James, afterwards Earl Stanhope, 
with Godolphin. Richard Symond’s diary 
•of the doings of the royal army during the 
Civil War, printed by the Camden Society, 


is also here; and the original draughts 
of many of Lord Chesterfield’s writings. 

Sir Alexander Malet’s collection seems as 
varied, as valuable, and as extensive as any 
yet submitted to the Commissioners. Mr. 
Horwood’s account of it, however, is but a 
brief one, as we understand it to be the 
owner’s intention himself to publish a 
selection from the papers. Besides corre¬ 
spondence of Sir Thomas Boleyn and Sir 
Thomas Spinelly, agents of Henry VIII. in 
the Low Countries and at Brussels, we have 
original letters of the King himself to 
James V. of Scotland and to the Earl of Arran. 
Also :— 

“ A letter by Sir John Cheke, while a prisoner 
in the Tower of London in 1056; and a copy of 
Queen Mary's will. The Scotch papers in the 
time of Mary Queen of Scots are of special inter¬ 
est. In 1509 are the original instructions by the 
Duke of Chatelherault and others of the Council, 
given to Lethington on the occasion of his embassy 
to Queen Elizabeth ; an original letter in 1567 to 
Lord Gray from the confederated Lords Morton, 
Mar, and four others (and signed hv them), for 
deliverance of their Queen, the preservation of the 
Prince, &c.; a copy of the Declaration of the Earl 
of Morton in 1568 reyarding the finding of the 
silver box and the letters and sonnets therein ; in 
1561 a long letter from James Stuart to Mary 
Queen of Scots, giving remonstrance and advice; 
letters from Maitland to his Queen; letters by 
Cecil and the Earl of Leicester; copies of letters 
by Elizabeth to Mary and to James ; and a holo¬ 
graph letter to the Earl of Leicester by King 
James, written between the trial and the execu¬ 
tion of his mother, which seems, to show that he 
was rather indifferent to her fate. There are 
several letters by important persons on religion 
during the reign of Elizabeth.” 

Here, too, are papers by Land about his 
right to visit the University of Cambridge, 
others proving Oliver Cromwell’s intention 
of founding a new college at Oxford, and 
evidence that the first Earl of Shaftesbury, 
when Lord Ashley, projected writing a his¬ 
tory of England. Of equal moment is the 
original correspondence in this collection 
relating to the Restoration and Revolution 
periods; letters of Charles II., James II., 
Algernon Sidney, Burnet, of the brothers 
Sir William and Henry Coventry on 
naval affairs, of Lauderdale and Claren¬ 
don. Under date of 1675 and later, are de¬ 
spatches from Sir Thomas Higgons, our 
resident at Venice ; and from Rome write 
several cardinals, offering birthday congratu¬ 
lations to Charles II. A curious letter from 
Rushworth to the Hon. Thomas Thynne, 
M.P., “ Tom of Ten Thousand,” accounts for 
certain suppressions in the Historical Collec¬ 
tions. There are also letters from Lord 
Orrery to Sir J, Malet in 1678, giving Irish 
news, papers about Oates’s plot, letters from 
Louis XIV. and Dick Talbot (Lord Tyr- 
connel) to James. Of later date is corre¬ 
spondence by Atterbury, Ken, and Garrick. 

The Rev. Edmund Field, of Lancing Col¬ 
lege, possesses the letter books and account 
books of Sir Abel Barker, a Rutlandshire 
magnate of the seventeenth century. Mr. 
Jeaffreson’s report upon them shows that 
their general historical value is not great, but 
that their interest to an antiquary and student 
of the domestic life of the time fully justifies 
the tolerably minute account here given of 
them. Among more recent papers in this 
collection we have the correspondence of 


William Whiston, the eccentric mathema¬ 
tician and divine, with his children ail 
scientific friends, as well as the Minntes of 
his Society for the Promotion of Primitive 
Christianity ; also letters of Gilbert White, 
of Selborne. 

A report upon the manuscripts of Miss 
Conway Griffith has also been drawn np by 
Mr. Jeaffreson. The best portion of these 
has been inherited from John Griffith, of 
Gray’s Inn, private secretary to Norihamp. 
ton, Lord Privy Seal in James I.’s time; 
and a few of them may be thus briefly 
characterised :—A collection of protestations 
of loyalty to Queen Elizabeth, signed k 
Catholic gentlemen imprisoned in Ely Palace. 
1588-1590; a list of the captains cashiered 
by the Earl of Essex in Ireland ; two sets of 
verses written by James I.; a letter from 
Lewes, Bishop of Bangor, describing th- 
coronation of Charles I. and the life of his 
Court; an account by an eye-witness of tbv 
naval and military operations attending the 
landing in the Isle of Rhe, with a list of 
the persons slain there ; a copy (made from 
the original draft) of the speech which the 
Earl of Strafford intended to deliver on the 
scaffold ; satirical verses on the Westminster 
Assembly of Divines, on Presbytery and or 
Parliament; together with letters and paper- 
exhibiting tho attitude and action of the 
adherents and opponents of Charles in Norti 
Wales during the Civil War. 

Abundant supplies for a domestic history 
of the great Benedictine Convent of Canter¬ 
bury will be found in the archives of the 
Dean and Chapter, which form the subject 
of a long report by Mr. J. B. Sheppard 
These begin with narratives of the elections 
of the Priors, summoned to attend the Kin”; 
as Lords of Parliament; and include the 
yearly accounts of the monastic officers, 
together with small bills paid by the cook. 
Here, too, are Papal Bulls, Apost olical Letters: 
and a series of charters, many of them carry¬ 
ing the great seal of the Kings of France, 
relates how Lewis VII., on his pilgrimage, 
gave to the monks of Canterbury a hundred 
muids of wine, a gift renewed from time to 
time by his successors. This report on the 
Canterbury manuscripts, in the preparation 
of which Mr. Sheppard has had the valued 
aid of the Rev. Canon J. C. Robertson, 
will be found of marked interest to the 
student of church history and antiquities. 

Cardinal Manning has in his official 
custody many historical manuscripts of im¬ 
portance. These relate for the most part to 
the fortunes of the Catholics in England 
from the close of the reign of Elizabeth to 
the Revolution. A long series of original 
letters in this collection was addressed to the 
agent of the English Catholic clergy resident 
in the Papal court, and contains much matter 
of political as well as religions interest. Bj 
these papers much light is thrown upon the 
origin and history of the English colleges at 
Rome, Douai, Rheims, &c. A like collection 
of documents belonging to the Catholic 
Chapter of Westminster is reviewed in this 
Report of the Commissioners by Mr. Steven¬ 
son. 

Mr. Riley continues his reports on ta 
muniments of Colleges and Corporal’ 0115 > 

they will be found of great service in matters 

connected with local history and antiquities- 
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The Colleges noticed are University and 
Wadham, Oxford; Magdalene and Pem¬ 
broke, Cambridge; and chief in interest 
among the Corporations stand Dartmouth, 
Lydd, New Romney, Rye, St. Albans, 
Sandwich, and Weymouth. Two extracts 
from the summaries given by Mr. Riley of 
his observations among these local records 
will serve to show their occasionally wide 
historical application. In the archives of 
Rye several 

"references will he found to the Wars of the 
Roses, and the aid afforded bv the town to the 
Yorkist cause. Shortly before the second battle 
of St. Albans, the Mayor and Common Clerk, in 
obedience to a summons, set out to Canterbury to 
meet the Earl of March ("afterwards Edward IV.) 
and the Earl of Warwick ; but by the time of 
tbeir arrival at Sittingbourne the Earl lutd passed 
onward to the West; they comforted themselves, 
however, by sleeping at Lesnes; and enjoyed 
there, not improbably for the lirat time, the 
pleasure of sleeping on a bed made of something 
better than straw. Apologising apparently for 
tie exorbitance of the sum they had paid for the 
accommodation, namely, one penny, they call at¬ 
tention to the fact that it was really ‘ worth the 
money, for it was a feather bed they slept upon.’ 
In expectation of an attack by the Lancastrian 
party, cartloads of stones were laid upon the town 
walls for hurling down upon the foe. As in the 
archives of New Rornuey and Lydd, allusion is 
made to Jack Cade's insurrection prior to this 
date. Here, as at those places, we find troops of 
minstrels welcomed from time to time with money 
and feasting ; while the players from the neigh¬ 
bouring towns acted their play not only in the 
churchyard, but in the church, Sunday being 
sometimes at least the day selected for the per¬ 
formance. The people of Lydd, ns appears by the 
records of that place, were treated to the sight of 
a dromedary passing through the town, while the 
'man with the baboon' did not miss his reward 
from the Corporation of Now Romney on a like 
occasion, 2s. id. being the remuneration given by 
Rye to the bearward of George, Duke of Clarence, 
for treating its inhabitants to a 1 baytinge of the 
berys.’ (See App. p. 468.) ” 

From New Romney records wo also 
learn, 

" Minstrels, as elsewhere in the vicinity, were 
welcomed with bounteous ‘ reward,’and the suc¬ 
cessful candidates in wrestling matches received 
their guerdon at the hands of the corporate au¬ 
thorities. The Jurats and Commons of New 
Romney we are told had been wont from of old to 
choose Wardens ‘ to have the play of Christ's Pas¬ 
sion ’ represented, but in 1618 a mandate was sent 
by the Lord Warden to the ‘ Barons ’ of that place, 
informing them ‘ that they ought not to play the 
play of the Passion of Christ until they had had 
tin; King's leave; ’ the sovereign who seems to 
have made objection thereto being Henry VIII. 
In 1408 John Ilache, then vicar, gave to the 
Jurats of New Romney •‘Is. 4d. in free gift ‘ on 
condition that they should not in future hold their 
session in his church (that of 8t. Nicholas) 
while Divine service is being celebrated.’ It is 
cniv at a recent date that the sittings of the 
Jurats in the church, at other times than during 
IHvine service, have been discontinued.” 

Lovers .of the gossip of old times will 
fmd plenty of it in Mr. Riley’s selections 
from the manuscripts of Mr. Pine Coffin, of 
Fortledge. Richard Coffin was sheriff of 
Levon in the eventful year of the Monmouth 
Rebellion, and much of his correspondence 
at that time bears painful witness of the 
cruelties passed upon the rebels. The fol¬ 
lowing extract from the summary given of 
toother portion of the Coffin papers will 


interest those into whose hands has lately 
fallen Mr. Mnnnde Thompson’s volume of 
Prideaux Letters in the Camden Society 
series:— 

“ Prom 108.1 to within a year or two before the 
death of Mr. Richard Collin (in 1 <500) a corre¬ 
spondence was kept tip between him and his 
brother-iu-law, Dr. Humphrey Prideaux, Pre¬ 
bendary, and afterwards Dean, of Norwich. 
Most of the Dean’s letters have probably perished, 
but selections are given from eleven out of the 
twelve remaining. In them the politics of the 
dav and the religious aspect of the times are dis¬ 
cussed ; the characters respectively of the Uni¬ 
versities come under review, the Doctor in general 
giving a very disparaging account of Oxford. 
He looks upon Wadham as the ‘ best governed’ 
College in the University; of Christ Church he 
speaks with very faint praise; while in Exeter 
College he ‘ never knew anything . . . hut drink¬ 
ing and dunoery.’ In more than one of his letters 
the Doctor alludes to his Life of Mahomet., and 
savs that he is 1 sorry the wickedness of the 
present age makes us soe much need such bookes.’ 
A constant correspondence was also maintained 
between Dr. Prideaux and his sister, Mrs. Ann 
ColHn, from I<>71 to 1706, probably the year of 
her death. Of these letters extracts are given 
from 27 out of the lit! which still remain. In the 
lirst that is quoted (November, 1071), he gives a 
very unfavourable account of 1 the new Duchesse 
of York,’ Mary of Modena. She is ‘ hunch¬ 
back''d,' lie says, ‘ and ugly, and the daughter of a 
oor beggarly Prince.’ lu another letter he tells 
is sister ‘ You are soc much in love with your 
Mens. Jurcu [Jurieu] that I believe il’ my brother 
were dead you would make him your second 
husband.’ In another letter, the Doctor returns 
to the charge :—‘ Exeter College is totally spoyld, 
and so is Christ Church, and for thnt reason when 
lately chosen Canon of Christ Church and Pro¬ 
fessor of the Oriental languages in Dr. I’ocock’s 
place, I refused to goo.’ ” 

Coffin’s chief newsman in London was a 
certain Mr. Richard Lapthorne, of Hatton 
Garden. His letters are over 400 in number 
and cover a period of about thirteen years, the 
last one noticed being dated in 1607. The 
extracts from these printed in the Appendix 
are among the most readable things in the 
entire Report, to say nothing of their his¬ 
torical value as a picture of the times; 
and we are sorry that our limits cannot be 
so extended as to allow ns to justify onr 
opinion by the reproduction of a few of them 
here. 

The various collections in Scotland, re¬ 
ported upon by Dr. Stuart and Mr. William 
Fraser, seem to us of value chiefly for the 
purposes of local and family history. Illus¬ 
trations of political history are, however, by 
no means absent from them, though the 
facts they serve to attest will not tend to 
establish any new views of public men or 
events. The Marquis of Bute possesses a 
series of letters addressed to the Earls of 
Bute between 1081 and 1703 by the Dukes 
of Hamilton and Argyll, Lords Haddo, Mar, 
and Glasgow, and others; they relate to the 
intrigues and political arrangements of the 
time immediately before the Union, to the 
Rebellion of 1715, &c. At Mountstuart are 
also somo of the original letters of Lady 
Mary Worthy Montagu to her sister the 
Countess of Mar. In one of the unprinted 
ones she writes:— 

“ For my own part I have some cotteries whore 
art and pleasure reign, and I should not fail to 
amuse myself tolerably enough, but i'or the damn’d 
quality of growing older and older every day, and 


my present joys are made imperfect by fears of the 
future.” 

The Marquis of A.ilsa has a volume of 
letters of Queen Mary of Scotland to the 
Earl of Cassilis ; the first is dated Edin¬ 
burgh, May 29, 15(12, the last is dated Shef¬ 
field, May 6, 1571. The most noticeable 
feature of the collection of Sir William 
Forbes is the correspondence of Sir Andrew 
Mitchell, ambassador at Frederick tbe 
Great’s court from 1753 till 1771, much of 
which was made use of in a memoir pub¬ 
lished in 1850. The following portion of a 
letter among the manuscripts of Airs. Max¬ 
well Witham, written in July, 1070, by Sir 
Alexander Fraser, Charles II.’s physician, is 
a curiosity :— 

“May it please vour G[race], This place 
affoords no newts. The best and I am sure the 
most Wellcome to your Grace and kingdom, is the 
recovery of his R.II. Feauer, coughe, and all other 
svmptomes are evanished, good appetit to his 
meat, longs to hunt, abhominats all noxious 
temptations and imtmlimentu sanitatis. The 1 hik 
of Bugingham, with the Lord Buckurst, Sir Oh. 
Sidly. Mr. Stanly, James Porter, and 4 seruants 
seta out Moonday at night, without traiue, coach, 
or any thing of greatne-: his abood fortnight 
onlj*. They discourse variously of his journy, and 
because I know not, I will say nothing of it. His 
Ma. in good health: dined this day at Sir Tho. 
Ingrams. Hunts Monday. All are going to 
their country houses. The exchequer shoot up 
for a month.” 

From Ireland \vc have nothing this year, 
the continuation of the report on the re¬ 
markably extensive and rich muniments of 
the Marquis of Ormonde having been de¬ 
layed by the long and severe illness of Mr. 
J. T. Gilbert. J. J. Cartwright. 


Homeric Si/nrlironirm : an Enquiry into tiny 
Time and Place of Hamer . By the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone. (London : Mac¬ 
millan & Co., 187(1.) 


Another work by Mr. Gladstone on tbe 
poems of Homer will be eagerly read and 
eagerly criticised, not by scholars only, but 
by all who have a care and interest for 
literature. Both subject and author alike 
claim a wider circle of readers than falls to 
the lot of the ordinary student. To say thai 
Mr. Gladstone displays his usual powers of 
persuasiveness and flowing eloquence in 
the volume before us would be needless; nor 
can wo fail to derive new suggestions and 


new insight into the old Epic of Greece 
from one who knows and loves it so well, 
whatever bo the school of criticism or 
history to which we belong or whatever 
leader in the great Homeric controversy we 
may follow. 

And the present reviewer lias to confess 
that as regards the main points in dispute 
he differs almost as widely as can be from 
Mr. Gladstone’s views. Mr. Gladstone 
believes in the historic character of the 
Trojan YVar and of tho personages and 
events connected with it; I find therein 
only the echoes of old Aryan myths which 
have gathered round the struggles of Greek 
colonisisand Mvsian natives on the shores 
of Asia Minor. He clings (o the personality 
of Homer and the single authorship of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey ; I see in them the 
last results of a slowly-growing national 
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epic in which comparative philology is able 
to separate the ancient from the modern 
and determine where the often misunder¬ 
stood phrase or line of the earlier lay is 
incorporated in the work of the later 
rhapsodist. He would refer the poems to 
the legendary period of Greek history; in 
their present form I trace in them only 
the impress of the historical age, and with 
Kirchhoff and Gelzer discover in the re¬ 
dactor of the Odyssey the Homer of Theo- 
pompus and Euphorion, the contemporary 
of the Lydian Gyges. So wide a divergence 
of belief, it may perhaps be said, is fatal to 
a sympathetic and impartial review ; but 
it must be remembered that, however 
different the point of view may be, the 
facts dealt with remain the same, and 
antagonism of opinion only makes the 
testing and sifting of the argument on 
the opposite side keener and more search¬ 
ing. Moreover in the present case the 
views entertained as to the general question 
matter but little; as Mr. Gladstone himself 
remarks, “ it is not necessary to beg any 
of the questions which relate to the existence 
of one or several Homers, or to the reference 
of the two Poems to the same authorship, 
or to deal with the subject of subsequent 
textual manipulation.” 

Briefly, then, the object of Mr. Gladstone’s 
new volume is to find a place and era for the 
Trojan War and the poems of which it was 
the theme. In the first part he deals with 
the discoveries of Dr. Schliemann at Hissarlik, 
which, with the help of Von Eckeubrecher, 
he identities with the site of Troy; and 
then endeavours to show that the layer of 
ruins in which the famous treasure was found 
does not belong to a remote and prehistoric 
past, but to the generation that immediately 
preceded Homer. The proofs, however, 
upon which he relies seem to me of too 
vague and general a character to be likely to 
convince many persons, and his remarks on 
the knowledge of art and writing displayed 
by the Poems surely beg the whole question. 
The next chapter, in which he attempts to 
show that “ Homer ” was an European and 
not an Asiatic Greek, in defiance of both 
philology and tradition, is still less con¬ 
vincing, and while it assnmes that the Iliad 
and Odyssey are to bo treated like the arti¬ 
ficial epics of a literary age, ignores the 
“Ionisation,” as it has been called, which 
their language has undergone. Merely to 
meet himupon his own ground, the existence 
of Dorians in Krete ( Od . xix. 177) implies 
their existence in the Peloponnesus. The 
last chapter of the first part deals with the 
Homeric hymn to the Delian Apollo, and the 
differences between it and the poems are 
made abundantly clear. 

The second part takes up the evidence of 
the Egyptian monuments, and goes on to 
set forth what Mr. Gladstone believes to bo 
the amount of knowledge of Egypt and 
other foreign countries possessed by Homer. 
He accepts without hesitation the geographi¬ 
cal identifications of the Egyptologists, and 
by this means fixes the dato'of the siege of 
Troy between 1310 and 1307 n.c., or at 
latest in the year 1220 n.c. By an ingeni¬ 
ous piece of reasoning Mcmuon i 3 connected 
with the Keteians, and these again with the 
Ivhita or Hittites, the leading nation of 


Western Asia in the time of the nineteenth 
Egyptian dynasty; and the conjecture is 
hazarded that the epic of Pentanr, the court 
poet of Ramses II., may have suggested to 
Homer his representations of Achilles and 
Priam. Even the voyage of the ship Argo, 
the “ bright ” vessel of the Sun, is resolved 
into a retaliatory expedition against an 
Egyptian outpost in Colchis, the language 
of which Mr. Gladstone curiously seems to 
consider must have been allied to the 
Egyptian because it has been called “ Tura¬ 
nian,” although Egyptian cannot be termed 
Turanian in any sense of the word. 

The whole of Mr. Gladstone’s argument 
rests upon the assumption that the names 
of tribes and countries met with in the 
Egyptian inscriptions have been rightly 
identified by their decipherers. The whole 
fabric he has so carefully and ingeniously 
raised upon it falls at once should the 
assumption turn out to be false. And snch 
I believe it to be. As I have already pointed 
out in the Academy (May 30, 1874), the 
impossibility of distinguishing between Z and 
r or t and d in Egyptian, as well as the vague¬ 
ness of the vowels, makes every attempt to 
identify the geographical names found in 
the inscriptions a most difficult and delicate 
matter. When we find the Phoenician 
Gebal represented by the Egyptian Kapaon 
we may well hesitate before admitting 
similarity of sound to be a proof of identity. 
The name now read Sardaina and identified 
with Sardinia was formerly transcribed 
Khairetana, and identified at one time with 
Krete, and at another with a district on the 
Orontes. A large part of Mr. Gladstone’s 
argument depends upon the identification of 
the Taanau or Daanau with the Danaans, 
and yet Egyptologists are still doubting 
whether to connect them with the Danaans 
of Homer or with the Daunians of Italy. 
To turn the Akaiusba of the texts into the 
Akhaeans is at least a bold proceeding. 
Those who do so have never been able to 
account for the final sibilant of the name any 
more than in the case of the Sheknrsha who 
are made out to be Siculi; and since “ the 
sea ” the Akaiusha are said to inhabit is ex¬ 
pressed by a word borrowed from the 
Semitic, they would really seem to be a 
Phoenician tribe settled on the Delta. On 
the other hand, if the Akhaeans had ever 
formed extensive naval alliances with Italians 
and Libyans, or contended on equal terms 
with the Egyptians, some echo of the fact 
would surely be found in those very Homeric 
poems which celebrate the glories of the 
Akhaean race. The Tursha cannot be the 
Tyrrhenians or Etruscans, whoso native 
name was Rasena, any more than the Shar- 
daina or Shaltaina can be the Sardinians, ac¬ 
cording to what seems to be the testimony 
of the inscription of Nora. Like the Maxyes 
and the Kahaka it is reasonable to suppose 
that the other allies of the fair-skinned 
Libyans—who, by the way, were not Aryans, 
as Mr. Gladstone more than once asserts, 
but members of the sub-Semitic race—were 
also North African tribes. 

When Mr. Gladstone calls to his nid the 
mention of the Egyptian Thebes in Homer, 
he forgets that Thebes was the Greek and 
not the Egyptian name of the city, and that 
it continued to be the scat of the leading 


Egyptian dynasties down to the era of the 
Ethiopian eonqnest. It did not cease, how¬ 
ever, to be the representative of wealth and 
power until its capture and destruction by 
the Assyrians in 666 B.C., a destruction 
which is referred to in Nahum iii. 8. 

The mention of Sidon instead of Tyre is 
just as little a mark of antiquity. The two 
cities remained for centuries the political 
and commercial centres of Phoenicia, some- 
times the one and sometimes the other being 
for a while the more powerful. “ Tyre the 
port ” is mentioned in the travels of the 
Mohar in the time of Ramses II., and Tyre 
and Sidon stand on an equal footing in the in¬ 
scriptions of Assur-natsir-pai and Shah 
manescr (885-82-5 B.C.), though Sidon seems 
to have bad the precedence in the reign of 
Ahab (1 Kings xvi. 31). This was certainly 
the case, according to the Assyrian mona- 
ments, in the time of Sennacherib, whose 
annals are instructive upon this head. 

Many of the comparisons between Greek 
and Egyptian words and names, quoted by 
Mr. Gladstone from Prof. Lauth, will not 
stand the test of comparative philology, and 
the same must be said, I am afraid, of some 
of those proposed by Mr. Gladstone himself. 
Lauth’s explanations of Gorgo, of Perseus, 
of Kirke or of the Seirens, are as little 
likely to meet with the assent of the scientific 
students of language as is Mr. Gladstone's 
attempt to establish the Libyan origin of 
Poseidon or his statement that “ Kadmos, 
we are told, means immigrant, or stranger.” 
The last word, indeed, is undoubtedly 
Semitic, but it can only signify “ east ” or 
“ eastern.” 

This brings me to the last remark I have 
to make on the book before us. That there are 
foreign elements in Greek mythology andartis 
becoming increasingly evident, but they came 
from the Semite, and not from the Egyptian. 
We can trace their progress from Babylonia 
either through Phoenicia and Cyprus, or 
along the great high road across Asia 
Minor. Prof. E.Curtius has lately pointed out 
the successive stages of their advance in his 
fascinating work, Die griechische Gdlterldn 
vom geschichtlichen Staudpuvl-f, a work which 
should be studied by every Homeric scholar. 
No doubt, names like Rbadamanthus bear 
witness to an Egyptian influence also, and 
Mr. Gladstone’s reference to the legend of 
the Pseud-Odysseus is extremely happy; 
though other scholars might see in it merely 
the reminiscences of a Milesian trader to 
Naukratis. Equally happy is his explana¬ 
tion of Homer’s cosmography, and his com¬ 
parison of it with the cosmography of ancient 
Chaldea. It appears to remove the diffi" 
culties hitherto supposed to be involved m 
the Homeric conception of Hades and the 
Elysian Plain. A. H. Sayce. 


Life of George Wishart , the Scottish itartf, 
with his Translation of the Jlrlcetian Coin 
■ fession, and, a Genealogical History of 
Family of Wishart. Bv the Rev. Charles 
Rogers, LL.D. (Edinburgh: WilE® 
Paterson, 1876.) 

The concluding part of this volume, about a 
third of the whole work, will have interes 
for a very limited sphere of readers, contain 
inn as it does an account of the various 
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persons who from the beginning of the 
thirteenth to the middle of the nineteenth 
century have borne the name of Wishart. 
The principal subject of the earlier part has 
been rendered famous in the pages of Fox ; 
and more recently our attention has been 
again drawn to his name in the last-published 
volume of M. Merle d’Aubigne’s History of 
the Reformation. Neither does it appear to 
us that his present biographer has added 
much to what is detailed in Fox and 
Buchanan and other writers as regards the 
life and character of Wishart. Dr. Rogers, 
however, thinks that his hero has met with 
rough treatment at the hands of Mr. Burton, 
Mr. Froude, Prof. Lorimer, and Mr. Tytler, 
and so he makes the chivalrous attempt to 
defend Wisbart’s memory from the charges 
brought against him. What these charges 
are may be gathered from his summary of 
the results of his enquiries with regard to 
them. “ He did not claim prophetic powers ; 
he did not act as a priest; he taught the 
doctrine of the Atonement; he did not con¬ 
spire against Beaton.” Without at all 
going the length of asserting that all these 
charges can be proved to be true, we have 
no hesitation in saying that Dr. Rogers has 
not succeeded in disproving them. For our¬ 
selves, we may say that we are inclined to 
believe them all. But they seem to us to 
be of such small importance that we shall 
only notice two of them; and first, for 
Dr. Rogers’ argument as regards the charge 
of denying the Atonement. 

The charge itself is given at length in 
facsimile from the “ Mayor’s Calendar ” at 
Bristol; and for the sake of those who find 
a difficulty in reading the original, a fair 
transcript has been made of it. If Dr. 
Rogers had saved his printer the unnecessary 
trouble of setting up the spelling of the 
sixteenth century, he would also have 
avoided exposing his extreme carelessness 
in copying. In fifteen lines there is an 
average of rather more than one mistake to 
each line. These, it is trne, are for the 
most part of no consequence whatever, the 
worst we have noticed being the substitution 
of the otiose expression as foresaid for the 
reading of the original, which is a contracted 
form of anno praedicAo. 

The indictment is, in brief, as follows: 
“That Christ notber hath nor could merit 
for him ne yet for ns.” Undoubtedly it 
seems to afford reasonable ground for a 
modem historian to describe him as having 
at one time in his life denied the doctrine of 
the Atonement. It may, indeed, have been 
an almost accidental expression in a sermon 
where the author, inveighing passionately 
against the vices of the period, meant only 
that the Atonement would be of no value to 
one who persisted in his sins. At any rate 
he retracted, when tried and condemned by 
Archbishop Cranmer and three other bishops, 
aad did penance by carrying a fagot in 
St. Nicholas’ church, Bristol, on Sunday, 
Jaly 13, 1539. But Dr. Rogers is not con¬ 
tent with any such defence as this, and 
asserts that the very carefully written docu¬ 
ment is at fault, and that it ought to have 
stood, “ that Christ mother nother hath nor 
could merit for him ne yet for ns.” He 
that “ the engrossing clerk finding in 
immediate juxtaposition two words similar 


in form as are mother and nother, had in¬ 
advertently omitted one of them, a species of 
error into which transcribers are prone to 
fall ” (p. 12). The exquisite ludicronsness 
of the solution, though it is not wanting in 
ingenuity, is only equalled by the further 
remark made in explanation. Naturally wo 
should have thought the editor would have 
explained his conjectural emendation as 
meaning that the Blessed Virgin neither 
could merit for him (the preacher) nor for 
us, but we are told that “ Wishart certainly 
taught that the Virgin mother had no merit, 
either for her divine Son or for any others ” 
(ibid.). It is a pity Dr. Rogers did not 
save himself from exposing bis ignorance 
on another point, which be might have done 
if he could have refrained from a hit at the 
Romish hierarchy. “ Had the preacher,” he 
says, “ affirmed as paTt of his creed that the 
Redeemer’s merit did not extend to himself 
personally, the Romish clergy would pro¬ 
bably have permitted this portion of his 
doctrine to pass uncondemned.” 

As regards the charge of acting in the 
priestly capacity, though not in priest’s 
orders, Buchanan is the authority for 
Wishart having, while a prisoner, conse¬ 
crated bread and wine and administered to 
those who were present. There was nothing 
at all remarkable in this. Other reformers 
of the time would have done the same, as 
scarcely any of them believed in the sacred¬ 
ness of the priestly character. His bio¬ 
grapher, however, disbelieves and denies 
the fact, apparently partly on the ground 
that Knox says nothing about it, and partly 
because the governor of the castle, he thinks, 
was not likely to have consented to any such 
proceeding. 

As we have said, the subject is so unim¬ 
portant that we forbear to enter into the 
other charges and their defence. And we 
conclude with thanking the editor for three 
original documents, which he has printed 
from the Cottonian MSS., relating to the 
first persecution of Wishart, and also, and 
still more, for his reproduction from the 
Miscellany of the Wodrow Society of George 
Wishart’s translation of the Helvetic Con¬ 
fession of 1536, taken from the exceedingly 
scarce black-letter tract, which was probably 
printed in London in 1548. We may observe 
that the printing of this tract in London in 
this particular year is an additional link in 
the tolerably complete chain of evidenoe that 
the English Reformation was conducted on 
the model of that of Switzerland. 

We fear we must leave it to any reader 
who may he interested in defending the cha¬ 
racter of Wishart to decide whether his mis¬ 
translation of the following article of the 
Helvetic confession is due to ignorance of 
Latin or to a desire to alter the Zwinglian 
doctrine of 1536, and to make it correspond 
better with the Calvinistic form prevailing in 
1548. The original is— 

“Baptisms quidem, ex institutione Domini, la- 
vacrum regenerationis, quale Dominus electis suis 
visibili siguo per Eeclesiae ministerium qualiter 
supra expositum est, exkibeat. Quo quidem sacro 
lavacro infantes nostros idcirco tingimus quoniam 
e nobis qui populus Domini sumus genitos populi 
Dei consortio rejicere nefas est tnntum non divind 
voce lute designates, praesertim cum de corum elec- 
tione pie est praesumendum." 


Wishart renders these last words as fol¬ 
lows :— 

“ In the which holy layer we wash our infants, 
for this cause because it is wickedness to reject 
and cast out of the fellowship and company of the 
people of God them which are borne of us which 
are the people of God, except them that are ex¬ 
pressly commanded to be rejected by the voice of 
God; mid for this cause chiefly because we should 
no! presume ungodly of their election." 

Nicholas Pocock. 


Thu Indian Alps, and how u-o Crossed them ; 
being a Narrative of Two Years’ Residence 
in the Eastern Himalaya, and Two Months’ 
Tour into the Interior. By a Lady Pioneer. 
Illustrated by herself. (London : Long¬ 
mans & Co., 1876.) 

This is not by any means the record of a'seien- 
tific journey, and makes no pretension to that 
character. Indeed, the only mention of any¬ 
thing savouring of “ Observations ” in the 
whole volume is the “ aneroid-thermometer,” 
whatever that may he, which was left behind ; 
and even the map, when its guidance would 
have savod a risk of life in the Himalayan 
snows, had been banished to the bottom of 
some portmanteau; but it is a freshly and 
brightly written narrative of a residence 
amid and a journey through the yet almost 
unknown but grandest scenery of the world, 
by an English lady—an eager and enthusias¬ 
tic lover of nature in all its aspects, gifted 
with not a little power of conveying her 
impressions both by word-painting and with 
the pencil, and yet without one trace of 
blue-stockingness. Onr lady pioneer, whose 
husband, in Her Majesty’s service — the 
F. of the book, who smokes indefatig- 
ably through it, but does not hing else appa¬ 
rently of his own accord—has received orders 
for two years’ service at Darjeeling, and 
leads us thither up the sacred stream of the 
Ganges and across the hot dusty plains of 
Bengal, getting much fun out of the weari¬ 
some “ government bullock train ” and op¬ 
portunities for some of the most humorous 
of the sketches and tail-pieces which are pro¬ 
fusely scattered through the volume; then 
through the malarious “ Torai ” jungle-belt, 
the abode of tigers and all sorts of reptiles, 
to where, on the other side of it, we have 
the first glimpse of the lofty peaks of the 
snowy range peeping over the shoulders of 
the intervening mountains ; then ascending 
with a new flora at every stage, leaving the 
palms and the vegetation of the tropics 
beneath, through the tea-growing zone and 
up among the ferns into the noble forests 
and hills covered with scarlet and white 


rhododendrons; taking a peep backwards 
now and then, while enjoying the fresh 
breeze of the heights, at the arid plains 
basking below in the hot sunshine; until 
when she reaches at length the porch of the 
pretty mountain-dwelling at Darjeeling the 
whole wonderful, awful beauty of the snowy 
range reveals itself. 

Eighteen months arc spent in this high- 
lying cantonment, during which we aro 
introduced to the changing aspects of the 
grand mountains in all the round of the 
seasons, in calm and tempest, through veils 
of mist or with seas of billowy cumulus 


filling the valleys round the mighty peaks ; 
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and have come to know closely the native I 
mountaineers, the Bhootias, the happy and 
simple Lepchas and Limboos in their own 
homes. Here, too, we are first interested in 
the madonna-like Rnootia maiden Latoo, 
whose story weaves itself through the narra¬ 
tive. • 

Long gazing at the stupendous mountains 
has ripened a determination in the lady 
pioneer to have a nearer view of them, aud 
the “ startling proposition ” of a tour in the 
interior is at length broached to her sterner 
half. The objections raised, the hazards, 
dangers, warnings, are blown away with the 
puffs of smoke through which they are 
uttered, for the lady has a will of her own, 
and soon not only F., but another gentleman, 
C., is roused into enthusiasm enough to 
f>l low the lead. So it conies about that a 
fortnight’s journey is first made down into 
the valley of the Teesta, and over its mar¬ 
vellous rattan bridge, and up into the high¬ 
lands of Bootan ; then, preparations having 
been in progress meanwhile, there is littlo 
delay on the return to Darjeeling before a 
start is made by the English trio, and a 
goodly train of native baggage coolies, 
Lepchas and Bhootias, away to the snows. 

It must bo left to the reader of the book 
to follow the capitally told adventures of the 
march along the Singaleelah range up to 
the eternal snows at the base of Kinchin, 
jnnga, where the misleading and desertion 
of the guide sent by the treacherous Baja of 
Sikkim (Major Shcrwill’s map being in the 
portmanteau aforesaid) all but led to the 
starvation and loss of the whole party. In 
this crisis of the story, when despair was 
settling down on the lost and half-frozen, 
half-mutinous band of natives, the pluck 
and presence of mind of the lady pioneer 
show out in strong relief. The narrative 
abounds in the most graphic and picturesque 
descriptions of the wonderful scenery of 
these highest Alps, and the individualities of 
the different natives that are met with are 
most distinctly portrayed; whether it is 
the “ delightful old Philistine ” the Soubah 
or diplomatic agent of the Rajah of Sikkim, 
or the far-travelling and solitary merchant 
coming down from Thibet with his flock of 
shaggy goats, each laden with its saddle-bags 
oT salt from the lakes, or the native gentle¬ 
man, the corpulent ‘‘Tcndook,” or the Lepcha 
or Bhootia coolies of the party—we know 
thorn each and all thoroughly long before 
the end of the volume. 

lu looking at the larger coloured plates of 
the book, the chromo-lithographs of some of 
the authoress’s sketches, we cannot wonder 
at her desire for a closer view of these grand 
mountains that she depicts so well. Here 
is the description of the first view of the 
highest mountain in the world, of which 
there is also a chromolithograplied sketch:— 
“ As we ascend still higher and emerge from 
behind a jutting rock that excluded it from our 
slew, suddenly there is a loud and simultaneous 
exclamation of Beodunga! Deodunga! Gauri- 
s.uikar ! from mv attendants, all apostrophising it 
iu their different dialects, ns the magnificent 
spires of Mount Everest burst unexpectedly on 
the view. ... I had all along been almost 
dreading to see it. ... I feared, as some 
writer lias expressed it, the extinction of another 
of those lights which shine along one's pathway 
hut go out like a snuff the moment one comes 


within reach of the fulfilment of one’s hopes. 
But here 1 am, after long and patient waiting— 
for it was the dream of my childhood to see this 
nearest point of earth to heaven—gazing at it 
with my bodily eyes, yet never having conceived 
anything so glorious, so vast, so God-like. . . . 
There is a purity not of earth in that solemn 
stately pile and a beauty indefinable.” 

In the return journey one of the most 
interesting chapters is that describing the 
Lamasery of Pemionchi, of which we have 
a most lively rendering, the Buddhist 
temple, the monks themselves, and their 
solemn service being brought before us most 
vividly. These lamas are old friends, how¬ 
ever, for Dr. Hooker gives a good deal of 
attention to Pemionchi in his journals. It 
might be said, indeed, that there is little, 
perhaps nothing, of solid fact or information 
in the volume before us that is not to be 
found in Dr. Hooker’s Himalayan journals 
of his travels in Sikkim and Nepanl during 
1819-1850, and on these the scientific en¬ 
quirer about Sikkim must still depend ; hut 
this narrative brings us far closer to the 
“ inner life ” of the mountaineers of the 
Indian Alps and their wonderful home, and 
to a thousand details of character, of domestic 
habits and individualities. In reading it we 
can all but realise that vast barrier of the 
nations which rises between our Indian 
Empire and High Asia. K. Johnston. 


Alfred in Athelnei/. An Historical Drama. 
By Lord Stratford de Rcdcliffe. (London : 
B. Quaritch, 1876.) 

Tactical Work's of Lament Blanchard. With 
a Memoir by Blanchard Jerrold. (Lon¬ 
don : Chatto and Windus, 1876.) 

Macaulay says of Warren Hastings, that 
“ though not a poet in any high sense of the 
word, he wrote neat and polished lines with 
great facility, and was fond of exercising 
tho talent.” Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
seems to possess the same kind of versatility. 
His drama of Alfred in Athelney cannot be 
said to be very fortunate in its theme, which 
is the reverse of dramatic. It is true that 
the author has tried to get some of the 
interest of the development of heroic charac¬ 
ter, but, to do this, he has been obliged to 
adopt the less pleasant and less probable 
account of Alfred's retreat to Athelney. 
The Chronicle says that, after the Danes 
“ rode through the West Saxon’s land, and 
there sat down, Alfred with a little band 
hardly fared in the woods and on the 
moor fastnesses.” But Lord Stratford de 
Rcdcliffe prefers the account which Mr. Free¬ 
man thinks may possibly have been borrowed 
from some Life of S. Neot, the account 
which represents the young king as the 
victim of some fatal defect of will and power, 
such as might be the result of a witch’s 
spell. He makes Alfred conscious of this 
weakness, and, to shako it off, he retires to 
the Marsh of Athelney, to seek solitude and 
strength in the wilderness. So at least we 
understand Lord Stratford de Redclitfe, and 
we presume that Wulfrida, tho witch in the 
play, is the worker of the spell, which falls 
oil' from the mind and body of the king in 
Athelney. 

The worst of this treatment of the subject 
is that we can scarcely avoid sharing tho 


popular contempt of Alfred when he slinks 
away leaving his people without a leader, 
and ignorant of the place of his retreat! 
The process of his mental recovery is not 
made out very clearly, and thus the central 
interest of the play is frittered away. Again, 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe makes no sort 
of attempt to preserve the local colouring. 
He introduces Alfred’s “ valet ” where we 
expect at least a Gesith of the period. He 
lias a patriotic Englishman called Cedric, 
who observes that “ crowds oft engender 
incidents,” which is true, as also that inci¬ 
dents oft engender crowds, but is not by any 
means a likely thing for Cedric to have said. 
Then Wulfrida, the Danish witch, is a good 
old creature at bottom, and is improbably 
nice and charitable to Hilda, the young lady 
of the piece. Hilda is betrothed to Cedric, 
and there is a quaint scene in which Guthmro, 
the Danish king, makes love to her. Hilda 
mentions that there is a prior attachment, 
and Guthrum answers in the spirit of King 
Valoroso when he said to Betsinda, “Never 
mind the youm 7 men, my dear, but deign to 
look on a middle-aged despot, who has been 
thought not ill-looking in his day.” At ln-t 
Guthrum gets impatient, and 

“ Bethink thee well, proud girl—I need not sue: 

You're in my power—a word, and force mi.'!,: 
seize 

What love and love's blind fondness fail tu 
win. 

Hilda. Thou darest not, king, thou can'st not stoop si 
low. 

Thy nature, weak not bad, restrains thy will; 

But were it other, 1 have means wherewith 

To save my honour, though at cost of life. 

Stand off! I say, stand off! 

Gutli. (apart ) I feel abashed,—- 

’Tis not the dagger, 'tis not love’s revenge; 

Her maiden virtue masters mv intent., 

And leaves me ballled, cowed but little cured’ 

Alfred has the usual scenes, often represented 
by English art of our day with the burnt cake, 
“his oaten charge,” the old woman, and the 
Danes iu camp. There is a battle in which 
Wulfrida kills an English traitor, the Peace 
of Wedmore is transacted in blameless blank 
verse, and the play ends with tho wedding 
of Hilda and Cedric, and with t he songs of a 
chorus of converted Danes. It will be seen 
that the interest of the play is not concen¬ 
trated, hut then it is very varied. There is 
the revival of Alfred, the love affair of 
Hilda, the conversion of the Danes, and it 
would be hard to say which of these themes 
is made the most prominent. The scattered 
lyrics are fluent and spirited, aud the blank 
verse runs trippingly enough. It is difficult 
to say what a modern historical drama ought 
to be, but surely it ought, in the first place, 
to bo historical. Lordde Redcliffe’s witches, 
with their allusions to Eve, and toFreya,ana 
his “young clerks in Alfred’s government 
office,” do not show much regard to histor¬ 
ical propriety. 

Mr. Lnuian Blanchard seems to have been 


an amiable journalist, and versifier, some 


of 


whose productions Mr. Blanchard Jerttd 
has thought it worth while to reprint. f T - 
Blanchard was obviously a good deal nnde r 
the influence of Shelley, as for instance u* 
the “ Spirit of Poesy.” 

“ Some are rocked and twined 

In the arms of the passionate wind; 

And others wander from their kind, 

To listen to a sea-lute's plaint, 
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Which tells of a star that had pined, 

For something that it could not iiml 
Save where a sun-taught hand would paint 
A shadow, tremulous and faiut, 

On the bosom of a vravo 

Wbero at last it gained a grave.'* 

If Shelley had been in the way of writing 
nonsense, no doubt it would have been some¬ 
thing like this. The “some” referred to 
are "forms of thin and pallid mist.” Here 
again, in an address to a captive lamb, 
there is a touch of Wordsworth’s moral 
earnestness. 

" Meek lamb! Thy moan within my soul 
A moral left behind ; 

For prayer and anthem o’er it stole 
More idly than the wind. 

I turned from saints, from praisings loud, 

To muse on martyrdoms less proud : 

And often strays mv mind 
From all I sought, from nil I am. 

To think upon that prisoned lamb.” 

Mr. Blanchard sometimes wrote epigrams. 

Acute Deduction. 

••ife takes his hat, and why I would bo knowing. 

• Learn,’ cries that subtle devil, Paul, ' he's going.' ” 
Very likely there is some point in this, 
hnr. like the sense of the poem about the 
" forms of thin and pallid mist,” it has 
escaped ns. 

Lord Lytton’s letters to Blanchard, printed 
in the memoir prefixed to the versos, show 
him as kindly and helpful. On the whole, 
Blanchard might have been left to repose 
with the memories of L. E. L. and Airs. 
Hotland, Cornelius Webbe, and other cele¬ 
brities of that rank. His verses, at their 
best, are third-rate, and the curious, we 
believe, may find them, or some of them, in 
a memoir published bj r his friend the late 
Lord Lytton. A. Lang. 


TM of Australian Life. By N. Walter 
Swan. (London: Chapman & Hall, 
18/ C.) 

These “Tales” nre written with a great deal 
of power, and deserve the attention due to a 
genuine literary production of the country. 
The eonlevr locale is vivid and real, and the 
author’s style and manner are as distinctly 
'be product of a new order of things as are 
'be characters and scenes which he describes. 
But if he is inspired by a patriotic wish to 
'brow a halo of romance over the wilder 
'bays of Australian life, in short to do for his 
country what the author of Waverlei/ did for 
[be Scottish borders, we venture to think ho 
!s making a mistake. * The harrying and 
plundering of those clays were incidents 
natural to a certain state of society, and 
excited no deep moral reprobation. But “a 
good many things have happened since then.” 
Tbe actors in the dark scenes of Australian 
hie are our own contemporaries, offending the 
enlightened moral sense of their day, which 
disowns them with disgust. 

IVe are much mistaken if the better class 
°f Australians will not feel this even more 
strongly than we do. Many of them have 
P'jsscd through the scenes described, and 
"bother scathed or unscathed by the pro- 
( css are only too desirous to forget them, 

. w ould repudiate as an absurdity the 
"otion of any sentiment attaching thereto; 

“ such scenes, those who are proudest of 
adopted country would say emphati- 
04 v> “Ulacrymabiles nrgontor ignotique 


longa nocte,” and wo respect a sensitive¬ 
ness which denotes aspiration towards a high 
standard of national honour. 

From tho almost exclusive prominence 
given in these stories to deeds of crime and 
violence, the reader might naturally infer 
that such are still the chief ingredient of 
Australian life. We had imagined that such 
scenes, however common formerly, were now 
confined mainly to certain districts, atnl that 
in many parts of Australia they would be 
almost as improbable as in an English 
county; but tho author gives ns no hint to 
this effect, while that tbe stories are not to be 
referred to bygone days is clear from the 
allusions to gold-digging and other circum¬ 
stances. The typical Australian is repre¬ 
sented as eminently a hard man, versatile, 
and enduring; not incapable of sentiment, 
hut sweeping it aside where it clashes with 
his interest; believing chiefly in success; 
believing also in God after a fashion, though 
without much reverence, except perhaps for 
His strength. The weak go to the wall 
nnpitied, the “ fittest,” no doubt, “ survive.” 
The had are numerous, and very bad ; the 
good are few, and rather insipid, existing, it 
would seem, only by the unexplained for¬ 
bearance of the majority. The author’s style 
is marked by a mannerism and a straining 
after effect which sometimes rather obscure 
his meaning. And at least one passage, 
where a “ liter” discusses a projected villany 
with the flickering embers of his fire, reads 
like an imitation of Dickens’ most faulty 
manner. In point of writing, the shorter 
tales are tho best. The style is more natural, 
and the situation and characters are drawn 
with a few masterly tonches. One, signifi¬ 
cantly headed “ D. T.,” describes the arrival 
at the diggings of a helpless, refined-looking 
couple, with a tent and a piano. The mau, 
already a victim to drink and trying to avoid 
it, asks at the store for a glass of water. He 
is given a “ hoeussed ” drink and succumbs, 
and while the wife wanders in search of him 
the tent is plundered. At last he returns, 
goes raving mad, and nearly beats her to 
death. 

The following simile is at least character¬ 
istic of the prevailing vice. Describing a log 
hut, the speaker says the walls 

“appeared to gather a stimulant from the sun, 
and to gather courage willi the warmth. At noon 
the house was red and confident; towards evening 
it glowered furiously from under the leaves of 
the bunya-bunva like a bloodshot eve. When I 
first saw it from Guineago Creek it reminded me 
of some one who bad drunk overmuch and longed 
for a quarrel,” &c. 

In another tale a now comer is sent up to 
a hut where the blacks are “ giving trouble.” 
He is quietly told, in answer to a remon¬ 
strance, “ The squatters of (.lie district kill 
them ; it’s a rulo of the place.” Tho rest 
may be imagined. These horrors arc power¬ 
fully told, but there is no redeeming ray of 
heroism or beauty to relieve the shadows of 
the picture. It is horrible, but it is not art. 

“ Ikedell Gold ” is merely a longer record 
of lawless and brutal violence, represented 
as pervading the community. 

And yet many a “ tale of Australian life,” 
at least as characteristic and real as these, 
might well be written, recording feats of 
daring adventure, of gallant heroism, and 


of equally gallant endurance ; but these are 
not of this kind. In “Mario 1 teuton,” the 
longest story in the book, tlie characters arc 
somewhat more varied, hut even hero the 
father of the heroine turns out to be a con¬ 
vict, while her lover, though refusing to 
abandon her on that account, is alienated by 
a letter professing to come from her, but 
forged by a lady rival. It seems strange 
that- a banker, even an honest one, should 
he deceived by so clumsy a device. Very 
few of the other characters in the story 
would have been so easily taken in ; but 
virtue here is more slenderly endowed than 
vice, and her votaries are sketched with a 
less firm and vigorous hand than are tho 
villains of these Tales. And this is tho 
greatest defect of the book. The villains 
are the real heroes (happily there is only 
one such heroine), and yet the various crimes 
they commit are all of the most sordid, re¬ 
pulsive kind ; there is not a generous im¬ 
pulse—no mercy given or expected. Their 
acts are described vividly, but simply, as if 
such were the ordinary incidents of daily 
life. That we are intended to think so is, 
as we have shown, a fair inference to he 
drawn from the book. We do not draw it, 
but an Australian ought certainly to know 
best. Cocrrs Teoiter. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Revue tie Droit International ct ile Legislation 
Comparer. Organe tie f Instil ut tie Droit Interna¬ 
tional. (Williams and Xorgate.) We have de¬ 
ferred our notice of this work uutil the appearance 
of the fourth ami concluding number of the 
series for 1875, which completes the Report of the 
Proceedings of tho Institute of International Law 
at its last session at the Hague. The work con¬ 
tinues to maintain its high character under the 
able editorship of M. G. Rolin-Jacquemyns of 
Band, assisted by I’rof. Asser of Amsterdam and 
Mr. John "Westlake, (J.C., of Loudon. Among 
the more important papers is an account in the 
first number of the questions which were at issue 
between the United States of America and the 
United States of Mexico as to the proper effect to 
he given to the Treaties of Guadaloupe-IIidalgo 
(1*48) and of Gadsden (1855). These questions, 
alter a protracted and intricate negotiation of 
many years, were at last referred to arbitration in 
1*71. and ultimately settled by the decision of 
Sir Edward Thornton, the British Minister at 
Washington, as umpire, in 1871, in favour of the 
United States of America. This case supplies an 
additional page to the list of successful inter¬ 
national arbitrations, of which an account is 
given by M. W. Beach Laurence in “ La Revue” 
for L*74. The second number contains an im¬ 
portant article bv Dr. Louis Gcssner of Berlin, on 
tlie “ Rights of War on the High Seas,” and is 
more particularly directed to the examination of 
the capture of the .Springbok in 180:1, and the 
sentence of condemnation passed on that vessel in 
the District Admiralty Court of New York. In 
the case of this vessel the doctrine of “ continuous 
voyages ’’ as regards goods contraband of war 
was pressed to an extent which has been much 
questioned by jurists, and which was hitherto 
without precedent in European Prize Courts. The 
third and fourth numbers are mainly given up 
to important questions, which were discussed at 
the recent sittings of the Institute at the Hague, 
among which the rules of warfare, as submitted 
to the conference of Brussels, occupy a chief 
place. M. Rolin-Jacquemyns has drawn up a 
very full and able report of the conclusions of the 
Institute on this subject, and of the objections 
raised to them, chieily by Mr. Mountague Bernard 
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and Sir Travers Twiss. The text of the amended 
rules has been judiciously appended to this report. 
The opinion of the majority of the Institute 
appears to have been stromrlv in favour of the 
amended rules, subject, however, to certain further 
amendments of them. The fourth number is 
chiefly concerned with the discussions of the pro¬ 
posal to exempt private property at sea,which is not 
contraband of war, from the belligerent rip-lit of 
capture. M. Emile do Laveleye of .Lie.ro is the 
reporter on this subject, and there is no doubt that 
the proposal has received very strong support 
among coiitineutal jurists, who consider it to be 
a logical consequence of private property on land 
being exempted from belligerent seizure and con¬ 
fiscation. M. de Laveleye's paper is a very able 
statement of the arguments in favour of the pro¬ 
posal, and the majority of the Institute adopted 
his conclusions, to which, however, strong prac¬ 
tical objections were raised bv Professor Loritner, 
Sir. Mountague Bernard, Sir Travers Twiss, and 
Mr. Westlake, who dissented from them. An 
article on the neutralisation of the Suez Canal, 
from the pen of Sir Travers Twiss, concludes this 
number, to which is appended a bibliographical 
notice by M. Rolin-Jacquemyns of recent pub¬ 
lications on international law, one of the most 
interesting of which is a MS. work of Hugo 
Or,,tins, hitherto unpublished, entitled “ l)e Jure 
Praedae Commentarius,” which has recently 
been acquired for the University of Leyden. It 
appears that the well-known treatise “ Mare 
Liberum,'’ supposed to have been written by 
Grotius expressly as an answer to Seklen’s “ Mare 
Clausum,” is only a chapter of this work. It is 
published by Nijholf at the Hague. 

The Elements of Banking. By Henry Dunning 
Maeleod. (Longmans.) This volume collects 
Air. Macleod's chief doctrines on banking in a 
manual of very convenient size and form. The 
contents will not be new to readers acquainted 
with the author’s previous works, but there must 
be many persons interested in the questions be 
discusses who are not so. Mr. Macleod's order of 
mind adapts him much better for the diligent 
investigation of special subjects than for construct¬ 
ing comprehensive theories; and this manual 
contains a good deal of instructive matter, though 
mixed with doctrines rejected bv the best econo¬ 
mists both on the Continent and in England. The 
second volume of Dr. Carl Knies's Geld and 
Credit, just published, contains an elaborate criti¬ 
cism of Mr. Macleod's theory of credit, which both 
Mr. Maeleod himself and his readers will do well 
to study. But students of economics who arc 
sufficiently on their guard against the ingenious 
sophistry with which he sometimes misleads 
himself, may safely be recommended to provide 
themselves with this edition of his Elements of 
Banking. 

The Rationale of Market Fluctuations. By a 
City Editor. (Elfinghaui AVilson.) This little 
book is full of valuable information bearing on 
almost every branch of the theory of trade. Mr. 
Maeleod may learn from it that lie rides his 
“ grand principle,” that the Bank of England 
should regulate the rate of interest as he pre¬ 
scribes, a little too hard, since “the Bank rate no 
longer gauges the value of money with precision, 
and the Bank itself is a minority, no doubt a very 
respectable one, but only a part of the forces 
determining the value of money.” And those 
economists who cling to the book-theory that 
profits are equalised by the operations of bankers 
and bill-brokers withdrawing capital from the 
less thriving and diffusing it over the most profit¬ 
able businesses, may, like bankers and bill-brokers 
themselves, learn a lesson from the City Editor's 
observations on the case of Collie and Co., 
pp. iW-59. The book is replete with wholesome 
corrections of abstract theory as well as of igno¬ 
rant practice, but it is a little deficient in clearness 
of arrangement. 

Labour and Capital in England. By C. S. 


Devas. (Burns and Oates.) This learned and 
thoughtful essay, or series of essays, well deserves 
attention for the extensive knowledge of economic 
literature, German and French, as well as English, 
of which it gives proof. But the author does not 
appear to us more successful with respect to the 
practical solution of the labour and land questions 
than the economists whom he criticises. After 
describing the arrangement by which representa¬ 
tives of both masters and workmen fix the rate 
of wages in the Nottingham hosiery trade, ho 
suggests that this rate may serve as “ a test of 
the fairness ” of wages in other trades. But 
every trade has its own conditions and its own 
fluctuations, and the rate which mav be a fair oue 
in the Nottingham hosiery trade may be much 
above or below what employers in other trades 
can afl'ord to give. Suppose there is au immense 
demand for the labour of the navvy for the con¬ 
struction of railways and other works, is he not 
to get the high wages which employers are 
ready to give because the Nottingham hosiery 
rate is pinch lower? On the other hand, when 
the railways, &c., are finished, how can contrac¬ 
tors, engineers, or companies bind themselves to 
pav a particular rate of wages when the work is 
unprofitable to them ? And if the rate is to be 
the same all round, how are workmen to be 
induced to enter the more laborious, diificult, or 
unpleasant trades ? As regards the land question, 
the historical and critical part of Mr. Devas’ 
essay is instructive and interesting, but we can 
hardly think that the suggestion for the restoration 
of “ our yeomanry ” by the aid of the Church and 
the repeal of t'ne laws of mortmain is seriously 
made. Mr. Devas is lecturer on political economy 
at the Catholic University College, Kensington, 
and avowedly treats the subjects of his pamphlet 
“ from the Catholic point of view." 

Bi-metallic Money. By Henri Cernuschi. 
Translated from the French. (Sampson Low 
and Co.) This essay well deserves attention, 
though it had better be read in the French, for 
wo cannot commend the translation. England 
is more deeply concerned in the proposed expulsion 
of silver from the currencies of the Continent than 
most English economists seem to be aware. It is 
not easy to answer M. Cernuschi's enquiry how 
payments between Europe and Asia, especially 
those of England, could be made, were all the 
currencies of Europe to become monometallic; or, 
if the currencies of Asia are also to become mono¬ 
metallic, where the gold to supply coinage for the 
whole world is to come from. The holders of 
fixed incomes indeed would have reason to rejoice 
at the consequent full in prices, but the commercial 
world, debtors of all classes, and the mortgaged 
peasant proprietary of the Continent in particular, 
would rebel. The question has sides of which the 
writers of chapters in our economic text books on 
a double standard evidently did not dream. 

History of India ; from the Earliest Period to 
the Close, of the East India Company's Government. 
Abridged from the Author's larger work. By 
John Clark Marshinan, C.S.I. (Blackwood.) It 
affords us great pleasure to recommend this 
abridged history. So much varied information in 
so small a compass has rarely, perhaps, been suc¬ 
cessfully put together ; and, considering the diffi¬ 
culties to be overcome, we congratulate Mr. Marsh- 
man on the result of his new labours. It is not so 
easy or bo agreeable as may be supposed for a 
writer to compress and impair his own handiwork ; 
even when, ns in the present case, he has licence 
to make amends by occasional amplification. The 
book is now essentially one for the student of 
British India, the native history having become 
subordinate to that of the more recent empire. 
At the same time there is sufficient left of ancient 
Hinduism and middle-age Muhammadanism to 
form a comprehensible and satisfactory whole; 
and the first quarter of the volume—treating of 
Brahman, Buddhist, and Muslim, and of invasions 
or settlements of French, Portuguese, Mahrattas, 
and Afghans—is rendered fairly indispensable to 

Diqiti; 


the lengthier sequel apportioned to the record of 
Anglo-Saxon conquest and power. 

It may seem exigeant, especially after what has 
been just said, to regret that a more particular 
revision was not exercised in reconstructing the 
history for educational purposes. But here and 
there we think that a little less vagueness of ex¬ 
pression might have conveyed a truer and a cleare 
meaning of the text. Let us take two specimen 
close together for illustration. In page 4oU we 
are told as follows :— 

“ Ten days after. Lieutenant Edwardes, who had 
received a reinforcement of 4,000 men under Im-irn- 
ood-deen, whose fidelity however was doubtful, ngim 
attacked Mooliaj at Suddoosain ; but although his army 
now consisted of 11,000 .Sikh soldiers, supported by 
eleven guns, ho (?) was completely defeated, and 
sought shelter with his fugitive troops within the 
walls of the capital.” 

In the preceding page we learn that a certain 
officer was 

“ unhappily placed in circumstances which required 
the experience and the authoritative counsels of a 
military man,. . . the absence of which culminated m 
o general war." 

The note of interrogation and italics express the, 
to us, doubtfully correct passages. And with 
every respect for the author, we cannot agree with 
him on the propriety of adhering to obsolete modes 
of spelling; nor do we subscribe to the method of 
transliteration he has illustrated in his table of 
orthography for words such as (among others) 
Asirgahr, Biliich, Hah mid, Kharim, and Mughal, 
which we prefer writing Asirgarh, Babich, llintdi, 
Karim, and Mughal. 

Queen Mary. Tiro old plays. (Pickering.) 
Mr. Pickering has taken the opportunity of the 
interest now shown in the character of Quwn 
Mary to reprint The Famous History of tic 
Thomas Wyatt, by Dekker and Webster, and the 
If you Know not Me yon Know Kohody, of Hey- 
wood, in order to give students the occasion of com¬ 
paring the conceptions of thoso early poets with 
those of the Laureate and Sir Aubrey de \ ere. 
This pretty and opportune little volume, which 
we warmly recommend to our readers, is edited 
by Mr. W. J. Blew, who contributes a prefatory 
essay “ on the relation of the old and modem 
dramas in this chapter of history.” 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Alaster of B illiol furnishes an introduction 
to a volume containing a collection of essays and 
reviews by the late H. II. Lancaster, which will 
be published by an Edinburgh firm shortly after 
Easter. 

The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol will con¬ 
tribute a paper to the April number of Iff 
Quiver on the question of Intercommunion be¬ 
tween the Church of England and the Greet 
Church. 

We understand that Messrs. Smith. Elder, and 
Co. have in preparation a work by Dr. A. B. “• 
Myers describing a very interesting expedition ™ 
some guardsmen among the Hamran Arabs. Re 
narrative very graphically describes the country 
and its inhabitants, as well as an almost unpre¬ 
cedented sporting success among lions, elephants, 
and other large game. It will be illustrated ) 
photographs. 

Mu. Bernard Qpakitch will issue shortly a 
reprint of the late John Mitchell Kemble s wor 
on The Saxons in England, which was origins > 
published in 1849, and is now very scarce. 

Dr. Franz Huffer will contribute to the 
forthcoming number of the New Quarterly* Pr, 
on the Troubadours. We believe that Mr. t s«‘ 
Crawfurd, II.M. consul at Oporto, is ,f^j eB t 
of an article in the same number, entitled' - nc 1 
and Alediaeval Music.” 

Mr. Anthony Trollope will commence * 
serial story in the Mayjrnumber of Temple o > 
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be entitled “ The American Senator.'' The scene 
oi the story is laid in England. The same rnnga- 
rine will shortly produce a new story by Mrs. 
Annie Edwardes, the authoress of Omjht we to 
Visit her t 

Tin: advantages to continental industry of the 
n<tnv technical periodicals are attracting both 
ttention and imitation at home. Mr. C. O’Neill, 
F.C.S., has commenced The Textile Colourist, 
which devotes itself to the instruction of those 
interested in “bleaching, printing, dyeing, and 
finishing textile fabrics, and the manufacture and 
application of colouring matters.” The journal is 
likely to be a useful one. Each number contains 
as a supplement a portion of Mr. O'Neill’s work 
on the practice and principles of calico-printing. 

Among manuscripts of biographical or historical 
interest lately added to the collections in the 
British Museum we notice : The Diary of Ensign 
\V. Cramond, serving in the Low Countries and 
Ireland, 1038; Accounts of Subsistence Money 
fur the Army in Ireland, 1089-1091; List of Pay¬ 
ments of Military Officers, &c., in Ireland, 171o; 
Il-tnimseences of Captain M uiby, autograph; 
Letters and Papers of Hubert Bloomfield, the 
poet; Memoirs of Sir John Berkeley, seventeenth 
century; Journals and Log Books of Captain J. 
Johnson, 1814-1828, with sketches. Sic. Of 
a different nature are:—A Description of the 
.Musical Birds of England, drawn up by J. 
Hamersley early in last century ; “ The Rosary of 
Philosophers,” an alchemical work compiled from 
various authors, with miniatures, dated Liibeck, 
15.88; “Johannis Nvderi Preceptorium Legis,” 
a h. 1402; Hours of the Virgin Mary, &c., in 
Butch, fifteenth century; Statutes of the Com¬ 
monalties of Furstenau and Ortenstein, in the 
Orisons, 1702, a German MS. About fifty folio 
volumes of Sketches of Buildings and Monuments, 
Copies of Inscriptions and Paintings in Egypt, by 
F. Arundale, J. Burton, J. Bonomi, and others 
have also been purchased. 

In a note in our last number at page 239, col. a, 
on Mr. Bosworth Smith's Muhammad and Mu- 
hammwlanism, Messrs. Henry S. King and Co. 
were by inadvertence mentioned as the publishers. 
The book is published by Messrs. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. Also at page 242, col. c, line 20, for 
“ Yenissei, Ostiak,” read “ Yenissei-Ostiak.” 

Tm; new Part of the Yorkshire Archaeological and 
Tnpm/raphical Journal contains an essay by Air. 
0. T. Clark on the “ Defences of York,” in which 
the historical associations of this most interesting 
of old cities are fully and pleasantly discussed. 
Among other articles showing much careful re¬ 
search may be named one by the Rev. 1). IT. 
ILiirh on the “ Yorkshire Mints under the Danish 
Kings,” and some biographical notes on the “ York¬ 
shire Tenants named in Domesdav Book,” by Mr. 
Alfred S. Ellis. 

Mb are informed.that an Association, called 
|‘The Queen's University Graduates Association 
m London,” lias recently been formed under the 
presidency of Mr. W. MacCormac, of Harley 
bti>.et, which has for its objects the promotion of 
social intercourse and intimacy among the gradu- 
atusof the Queen’s University in Ireland residing 
m or near London, and the maintenance and ex¬ 
tension of the interests of the University. 

Mr. IIarrison Ainsworth is writing a new 
novel for Bow Bells. It will be illustrated by Mr. 
Frederick Gilbert, and will be published with the 
April magazines. 

Mbssrs. Allen and Co. are about to publish a 
new literal translation of the An wan Sohaili, 
,"1 the Persian text, by Mr. A. N. Wollaston, 
ot the Iiuli a Office. This book is intended to be 
tor the use of students ; and the ability and assi- 
uuity of the translator may bo accepted as a 
"UMantee of its value to those who seek acquaint¬ 
ance with a languago and literature of excep¬ 
tionally high estimation in the East. 


AI. G F.ORGF.S Perrot has been elected to the 
newly created Chair of Archaeology at the Sor- 
bonne; and M. Germain, Dean of the Faculty of 
Literature at Montpellier, and author of several 
learned works on the Commune of Montpellier 
and its trade, has been elected a member of the 
Academy of Inscriptions. 

Mijme. Loose Cor.iir died on the 9th inst.. at 
the age of sixty-eight. .She enjoyed a consider¬ 
able reputation some twenty or thirty years ago 
as a writer, but still more ns the friend of a great 
number of literary men. Naturally enthusiastic 
and impassioned, an agreeable novelist, a facile 
poet, it is yet not to her novels or to her verses 
that she owes her reputation, but to the follies 
into which she drew several grave persons, parti¬ 
cularly MM. Villemain and Cousin. The latter, 
not content with having induced the French 
Academy to crown her, had an edition of the 
“ Works of Mdme. Culet ” printed at the Im- 
primerie llogide, ill defiance of its rules and regu¬ 
lations. Her poems, Fleurs da Midi , are forgotten. 
Her tales, Les derniers Marquis, Les derniers 
Abbes, Jlistoire dim Soldo f, like her volumes of 
travels, find no readers. The only hook of hers 
which is really known is Lui, which owed its 
success to its scandalous character. In it Mdme. 
Colet told the whole story of her life, under the 
transparent veil of a romance in which only the 
names were altered, but in which all tho portraits 
were very true to life. 

An American paper, the St. Louis Republican, 
gives some graphic details, probably not other 
than authentic in the main, regarding the Notting¬ 
hamshire squire, John Musters, who married 
Mary Chaworth, the heroine of Byron’s early love- 
dream. The following is a condensation of the 
article:— 

“One of the best-known citizens of St. Louis 
happens to be a native of Nottingham, where he 
resided until the age of twenty-four, and from this 
source we derive tho few. but. amply sufficient, facts 
concerning Air. Alusters. His acquaintance with Air. 
AIasters commenced when that gentleman was perhaps 
fiftv-tive years old. Even at this rather advanced 
perhxl lie was a magnificent specimen of physical 
manhood. Tall, olegautly formed, graceful in every 
movement, with strongtli almost Herculean, and ‘ a 
tongue that, could charm the birds out of the trees,’ 
Jack Musters was known the country round as 
the best rider, the best jumper, the best, dancer, and 
the best, pugilist the Nottingham region could pro¬ 
duce. But iu 1 the manly art. of self-deleuce ’ he once 
met moro than his match. There was a certain ‘ boss’ 
chimney-sweep in Nottingham who prided himself 
upon his fistic skill and determined to try conclusions 
with his aristocratic rival in that line of business. 
To bring about the contest he desired, he deliberately 
went out to Annosley Hall and sat down-to fish in tho 
private fish pond iu the park, a little distance from 
and in full view of the mansion. Tho proprietor, 
happening to look out of the window, saw tho sooty 
angler dropping his lino in forbidden waters, and 
without hesitation took a horsewhip and proceeded to 
interview the interloper. Air. Sweep was evidently 
ready to receive company, for at the first cut of tho 
lash he hit out from the shoulder and sent his antag¬ 
onist ‘to grass’ very handsomely. Alusters arose, 
laid aside the whip, threw oft' his coat, told Sweep to 
do likewise, and the battle lasted two hours. The 
chimney professor was victorious, but thehadlv-mauled 
Jack bore his defeat, nobly, shook hands \vi: h the vietor, 
took hint into the house, gave him a glass of wine, 
anti told him lie had a pre-emption right to fish in that 
fish pond ns long as he lived. Our Nottingham re¬ 
porter visited Anucslev ott.cn, and oil one occasion 
was admitted into Air. Alusters bedroom. The dress¬ 
ing-room eras fairly loaded with the paraphernalia of 
tin* toilet—pomade, oil, rouge, powder, &o. But tho 
most singular feature of the apartment was what 
might ho termed the fortifications. The windows 
were protected by lingo iron gratings, and the doors 
had more locks than an ordinary prison cell. Jt was 
a regular citad-1, in fact, from which the occupant 
could not be dislodged without a siege. Why should 
John Alusters go into this dungeon to sleep? Who 
and wlmt was he afraid of? These questions can be 
answered briefly and satisfactorily. Tho husband of 


Alary Chaworth was a notorious rani, and had given 
half the husbands and fathers in the vicinity ample 
reason to hate him with a deadly hatred. He had 
horsewhipped his own wife,” &c. 

The AIS. Department of the British Museum 
has lately purchased two letters written by 
Shelley in 18] 2, shortly after his return from 
Dublin and temporary settlement in Wales. Thev 
are addressed to Air. Ilitchener, the father of the 
Indy who figures, iu Air. Hogg's semi-grotesque 
Life of Shelleg, under the name of “The Brown 
Demon.” Those who are familiar with the details 
of the poet's career (especially as recorded by Mr. 
Hogg, Air. AlacUnrthy, and Air. \V. AI. Rossetti) 
will remember that 8liellev, at this early period 
of his life, twenty years of age, was possessed with 
an extravagant and almost ludicrously admiring 
regard for Alias Ilitchener, a middle-aged school¬ 
mistress at llurstpierpoint, and daughter of an 
innkeeper; and that he wished her to live “ for 
ever” with himself, his wife Harriet, and his 
sister-in-law. The letters now obtained bv the 
Aliiseum were written for the purpose of urging 
this plea with the lady's rather obtuse father, 
who “ didn't exactly see it,” and of lecturing him 
for his reluctance. These (we blush for our 
National Aluseum’u sake to say it) are the first 
and only letters of Shelley acquired by the AfS. 
Department: there is, however, one other letter 
inserted in a volume belonging to the Printed- 
book Branch. Tho decidedly poor (though we 
have no doubt genuine) sonnet on the Nile bv 
Shelley, published in tho St. James's Magazine for 
the current month, possesses an element of interest 
which the editor of that serial does not Beetn to 
have noticed. This must undoubtedly be the 
sonnet which, according to a well-known tradi¬ 
tion, Shelley wrote in 1817 in competition with 
Keats and Leigh Hunt—all three poets taking 
“the Nile” as their theme; and it should be 
acknowledged that not only Keats but Hunt also 
distanced the author of Alas/or by several lengths. 
Hitherto, no sonnet on the Nile of Shelley’s 
composition being known, the competitive sonnet 
was supposed to be the grand Ozgmmulias — 
Egyptian, though not Nilotic, in subject-matter. 

A correspondent writes:— 

“ In these days of International Congresses, it is 
strange that no attempt should have been made to 
convene a Congress of Librarians. Very great im¬ 
provements have of lut.o years been made in the 
arrangement and management of public ami private 
libraries. In some the machinery for placing and 
shifting hooks, in others the binding, in others again 
the classifying and cataloguing of books hnvo been 
brought, to great perfection ; but though there are 
journals in which the-e improvements, and what may 
in some cases be added, these new discoveries, are 
discussed, there has seldom been, what is so useful, 
an exchange of ideas by word of mouth between those 
who kuow the real difficulties that have to he met, 
and the success that has attended recent experiments. 
Let me mention one point only. 

“ AVlten I was a librarian mvsclf, I always won¬ 
dered at tile extraordinary waste of power in cata¬ 
loguing new books. AVhilc I was writing mv slip, 
according to the rules followed in most English 
libraries, I felt that there were probably a hundred 
people doing exactly the same work which I was 
doing, not only in England, but in every civilised 
country of tho world. A'ot what would ho easier than 
to have mv slip printed, and tiny number of copies 
sent round by book-post to every library in Europe? 
With a little arrangement, every English book might, 
be catalogued at the British Aliiseum, every French 
book at the Bibli"theque National-, every Get-man 
hook at the I.oyul Library at Berlitt, every Russian 
book at. St. Petersburg, See. At a trilling expense 
th e.so printed slips mi^lit be sunt to every sm-ill or 
large library, aud ouch of them might, have three or 
four kinds of catalogues —an alphabetical catalogue of 
the authors, a chronological catalogue, -a. local cata¬ 
logue, a catalogue classified aceor ling to subjects, &c. 
Even when a library is too poor to buy a book, the slip 
might be useful iu its catalogue. The saving that 
might thus he effected would be very considerable. 
The staff of librarians might bo greatly reduced, and 
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the enormous expense now incurred for catalogues, 
and mostly imperfect catalogues, would dwindle down 
to a mere nothing. 

“ There are, of course, other ways in which the 
same object might be obtained, if only the principal 
libraries would agree on a common line of action. 
Each author might be requested to write a proper 
slip of his own book, and the publisher might for¬ 
ward copies of these slips with the book itself. 

“All this and much more could be done, if a 
general understanding was once arrived at between 
the librarians of the principal libraries of Europe. If 
we look at the balance-sheets of these libraries, the 
differences are very great. The exponses are, of 
course, much greater where books are lent out, than 
where they are not. But even where the expenses 
are lowest, the chief item of expenditure is always the 
catalogue. A few resolutions, carried at an Interna¬ 
tional Congress of Librarians, might cause a saving of 
many thousands of pounds annually, and would cer¬ 
tainly give us better catalogues than we find at present 
even in best administered libraries.” 

The annual meeting of the Woolhope Field 
Club was held at Hereford on Thursday, the 9th 
inst., when Dr. T. Chapman was elected President 
for the year, and the following field meetings were 
fixed, viz.:—May 23, Woolhope; June 27, Llan- 
thony Abbey; July 25, Old Radnor aud Stannar 
Rocks; August 18, Brown Clee Hill. Mr. T. 
Blashill, F.R.A.S., exhibited some Roman tiles, 
bricks, and earthenware, recently found beneath 
the walls of Putley Church, Herefordshire. In the 
evening, the President (the Rev. C. J. Robinson) 
delivered his retiring address, in which the 
transactions of the Club and the general pro¬ 
gress of science during the year were reviewed. 
A paper on the Radiometer was then read by the 
Rev. H. Cooper Key, and illustrated with some 
very interesting experiments, demonstrating the 
effects of heat aud light upon the instrument in 
vacuo. 

A new literary journal has appeared this month 
in Florence, called the Rivista Internazionalc. Its 
object is to bring the Italians into closer contact 
with the literature of the northern peoples, es¬ 
pecially of Germany, where so much has been 
done lately towards illustrating the history and 
literature of Italy. Its contents will consist of 
articles by foreign writers on subjects connected 
with Italy; of translations of classical poems or 
stories from the northern literature ; of reviews of 
foreign books concerned with Italy, or of Italian 
books concerned with foreign literature; and of 
letters from London, Berlin, St. Petersburg, and 
other cities. The first number contains an article 
by Karl Bartsch on the Origin of the Nibelung 
Legend, and another by Herr Witte on the 
probable character of Gemma Donati, Dante's 
wife. There is also a slight sketch of the position 
of science in Germany by Herr Scartazzini, en¬ 
titled “ Darwinism in Germany.” Besides there 
are Italian translations of anovelle of Paul Heyse, 
and two ballads of Burger. The journal is of a 
popular sort, and will be more interesting in Italy 
than elsewhere. 

The Rivista Europea for March publishes some 
interesting letters of Gino Capponi, C. Cantu, 
G. Vieusseux, and F. Pollidore about the founda¬ 
tion of the Arc/iivio S/orico Italiano. They are 
written with the familiarity of very intimate 
friends, and those of Gino Capponi especially are 
full of charm and gaiety. Signor A. de Guber- 
natis gives us some notes of a conversation which 
he had with Gino Capponi in February, 1875. 
These are interesting from the judgments they 
contain of various modern Italians, such as Nic- 
colini, Foscolo, and Mazzini. In the same 
magazine Dott. Ferraro Giuseppe edits an 
amusing little work by Saute Lancerio, the 
butler of Pope Paul III. (Farnese) on the 
Wines of Italy. Pope Paul III. seems to have 
known how to appreciate good wines, and 
his worthy butler kept a careful diary of his 
various journeys, or rather of the various wines 
he had to drink, for nothing else seems to him 
to deserve notice. He also wrote a little treatise 


on the different kinds of wine. He does not say 
much about foreign wines, but speaks of thenl au 
as bad. His judgments on Italian wines seem to 
be correct, though, as is natural, he is unjustly 
partial to the Farnese wines, as being those of his 
patron. 

The following Parliamentary Papers have lately 
been published:—Papers relating to H.M. Colo¬ 
nial Possessions, Part II., 1875 (price 8£<Z.); 
Thirtieth Annual Report of the Board of Super¬ 
vision for the Relief of the Poor and of Public 
Health in Scotland, 1874-76 (price 3s.) ; Suez 
Canal Shares: Memoranda by Lord Tenterden 
and Mr. F. S. Reilly (price 6jrf.); Statistical 
Abstract for the Principal Foreign Countries, in 
each year from 1860-73 (price Gjrf.); Seven¬ 
teenth Report of the Board of Superintendence 
of Dublin Hospitals (price 2d.) ; Census of Ire¬ 
land, 1871, Part III., General Report, Summary, 
Tables, and Appendix (price 8s. 6 d.) ; Report by 
H.M. Secretaries of Embassy and Legation on 
Manufactures, Commerce, &c. (price 8 ltd.)-, Re¬ 
ports of the Medical Officers of the Privy Council 
and Local Government Board on Scientific In¬ 
vestigations in aid of Pathology and Medicine, 
New Series, No. V. (price 3s. 3 d.), and No. VI. 
(price 6s.) ; Copy of Correspondence relating to 
the Indian Tariff Act of 1875 (price 9 d.) ; Ab¬ 
stract of Annual Returns of Volunteer Corps 
(price od.) ; Report of Inspector-General of Re¬ 
cruiting for 1876 (price lrf.); Report of the Royal 
Commission on the Practice of subjecting Live 
Animals to Experiments for Scientific Purposes, 
with Minutes of Evidence and Appendix (price 
4s. 4d.) ; Correspondence relating to the Colonies 
and States of South Africa, Part I., Cape of 
Good Hope and Griqua-Land West (price 3s. lid.); 
Part II., Natal (price 2s. 1 jd.) ; Returns relating 
to Customs Establishments, Savings Banks and 
Friendly Societies, Annuities, Public Elementary 
Day Schools, &c., See. 


OBITUARY. 

Colet, Mdme. Louise R^voil, at Paris, aged sixty-eight. [Author 
of Lui, L'ItaUe drs Jtulicns, &c.J 
Ouifr.viAL'T, J oseph Daniel, March 12, aged eighty-two. 

Holmes, Alfred, at Paris, March 4, aged thirty-eight. [Com¬ 
poser of Jeanne d'Are, /n> - de Castro, &c.] 

Strange, Lieut.-Col. Alexander, F.H.S., at Onslow Square, 
March 0, aged fifty-seven. 


M. GUIGNIAUT. 

The Institute has sustained cruel losses lately. 
Only a few weeks ago we recorded the death of 
M. Mold, and then that of M. de la Grange and 
of M. Firmin-Didot, while the French Academy 
has lost M. de Carnd and M. Patin. Now it is 
M. Guigniant, who died on Sunday, the 12th inst. 
Ho was born in 1794, and was a fellow-pupil of 
Augustin Thierry at the Ecole Normale. A little 
later, in 1818, he became Assistant Professor, and 
some years afterwards was Director, but only for 
a short time. In 1835 he became Professor of 
Geography in the faculty of Literature, aud from 
1855 to 1862 he occupied the Chair of History 
and Moral Philosophy at the College de France. 
In addition to these manifold professorial func¬ 
tions, performed bv M. Guigniaut with unfailing 
and scrupulous conscientiousness and with a kind¬ 
liness which still further increased his authority, 
he was at work on an important undertaking which 
constituted his chief title to the Academy of 
Inscriptions at his election in 1837. He began 
in 1825 a translation of Creuzer's Sgmboltk 
und Mythologie der alien Vblker, under the 
title of Religions de TAntiquiU comidcrees princi- 
palement dans leurs formes symboliques et mxjtho- 
loyiques. This translation, however, differed widely 
from the original; the division of subject-matter 
was modified in more than one place, and Creuzer’s 
text was enriched aud rectified at almost every 
page by new notes. This important work oc¬ 
cupied M. Guigniaut for thirty years, aud the 
tenth and last volume appeared in 1851. Un¬ 
fortunately for him, during this long interval 


studies in comparative mythology had made great 
progress; Creuzer’s system of symbolism was 
entirely superseded and gone by, anff M. Guigniaut 
must have regretted more than once having sub¬ 
ordinated himself to a foreign author instead of 
undertaking an original work which he might 
modify at his own discretion. Its influence, 
however, was very great at a time when foreign 
scholarship was but little studied in France, and 
when scholarship itself was eclipsed by purely 
literary works. M. Guigniaut never ceased to 
encourage his pupils to work by both precept and 
example, and was never weary of helping them. 
His annual reports on the works of the School of 
Athens are a model of impartial yet always kindly 
criticism, in which blame as well as praise is dic¬ 
tated solely by love of science and regard for the 
students’ interests. M. Guigniaut leaves an 
honoured memory, and is deeply regretted bv tie 
learned world. G. Mosod. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

The Arctic discoverer, Lieut. Weyprecht of 
the Austrian navy, has taken the trouble to trans¬ 
late and print in English an address delivered br 
him before the 48th meeting of the German 
Naturalists and Physicists at Gratz, on the 
fundamental principles of scientific Arctic navi¬ 
gation, advocating a plan of systematic observa¬ 
tion in the polar area which is well worthy of 
attention. First pointing out that the scientific 
results of former Arctic voyages bear no pro¬ 
portion to the enormous sums expended in ob¬ 
taining them, he attributes this fault less to the 
observations made than to the general principles 
which have hitherto guided the expeditions, and 
these principles, Lieut. Weyprecht maintains, 
have been false. The grand error has lain in 
this, that geographical discovery has been made 
the first object; the second, that all expeditions 
have been made singly and independently, so as 
to afford no synchronous observations for com¬ 
parison, and therefore to yield no decisive results. 
Lieut. Weyprecht thinks it probably not saying 
too much to assert that the polar regions are the 
most important parts of our globe for the study 
of all the natural sciences—for terrestrial magnet¬ 
ism, for meteorology, and for geodesy especially— 
yet at the present day not even one series of 
observations on the disturbances of the three 
magnetic elements is in existence. Considering 
the acquisition of mare topographical details in 
the Arctic basin of very secondary importance, lie 
urges a plan for establishing a circle of observing 
stations within accessible latitudes round the 
north polar area, each to be governed by pre¬ 
cisely the same instructions, to carry instruments 
precisely alike, and to record synchronous obser¬ 
vations. Should the project come to execution, 
the concurrence of Austria is assured; and a 
gentleman who has himself taken part in polar 
exploration, and by whom the former Austrian 
expedition was largely supported, has promised 
not only a large donation, but to go himself with 
one of the expeditious. 

The Surveyor-General of Adelaide, S° ut ^ 
Australia, has sent home an admirable series of 
comparative diagrams, showing the averages of 
rainfall in the various months at Adelaide, Mel¬ 
bourne, and Svdney T . These are the digest oi 
observations made in Adelaide from 1839 10 
1874 bv Sir G. S. Kingston, and of records kept 
at Melbourne from 1855 to 1874, and at Sydney 
from the year 1840, and are the most important 
contribution yet made to this part of Australian 
meteorology. 

A copy of the recently published volume 
describing the governmental demarcation of 1 eru > 
under the direction of its Statistical Department 
into provinces aud municipalities, administrate e - 
judicial aud ecclesiastical divisions, has been sen 
to the Royal Geographical Society. That to 
country should be giving such attention to i - 
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internal arrangements is in itself a strong evidence 
of progress. 

The Bolletino of the Italian Geographical 
Society for January contains the narrative of 
De Gubernatis’ journeys in Epirus from 1870 to 
1S75; also a notice of the Diatomaceae collected 
bv the Italian Geographical Society's Expedition 
to Tunis and the Syrtes, described by Dr. Matteo 
Lanzi. The greater part, however, is devoted to 
a capital resume of the recent journeys in and 
about New Guinea, an island which is daily 
attracting more attention. 

Is 1874 the Russian Imperial Mineralogical So- 
ri»tv commissioned two of its members, Messrs. A. 
btukenberg and M. Tarasoft', to explore and report 
on the geology of the Petchora country. The 
general plan of their route was prepared at St. 
Petersburg before their departure, but the details 
wore worked out during the journey, ns they be¬ 
came acquainted with the country and learned the 
means of communication. Circumstances obliged 
them to deviate in some measure from the pro¬ 
gramme originally planned for them. Their re¬ 
port, which has just been published, is edited by 
btukenberg, and is divided into two parts, the 
first containing a systematic description of route 
sections with a geological sketch of the country, 
while the second is devoted to the palaeontology 
and formations of North East Russia. The text is 
accompanied by a geological map and five plates, 
with illustrations of fossils. 


OXFORD LETTER. 

Queen’s College, Oxford : March 13.1870. 
Lord Salisbury's speech and bill on University 
E-form ought to be received with unqualified 
satisfaction. They embody the principles which 
once made Oxford famous throughout Europe, and 
which, in the hands of one who understands her 
interests so well as does our present Chancellor, 
cannot fail to give her new life and energy. There 
are four points which are brought out into special 
relief:—(1) The condemnation of “ idle ’’ Fellow¬ 
ships, the endowments of the University being 
never meant for those who do no work for it. 
(-) The recognition of the claims of research, and 
the significant substitution of “ research ” for 
“education ” as that for which, along with religion 
and learning, the Commissioners are instructed to 
provide. (.3) The subordination of the Colleges 
to the University, which is again to assume the 
position which originally and rightfully belonged 
to it. And (4) the admission of other studies and 
sciences besides those which are now objects of 
examination as worthy the attention and support 
of a great University. How imperatively a 
reform based upon such principles as these is 
needed at Oxford may he gathered from the report 
01 a Committee of Council appointed to consider 
the requirements of the University. The report 
was handed in last summer, but as I have not 
noticed it before, a brief review of its main con¬ 
clusions will not be out of place here. First of all the 
following outlay is required upon our public build- 
mis and institutions. “The curators of the (Bod- 
yian) Library report that the sum at their command 
is quite inadequate, and calculate that an additional 
sum of 2,0001. a year ought to be allowed.” The 
f eta of repairing the building itself and increasing 
lts accommodation are estimated at 22,050 1. More 
space is also demanded for collections of objects to 
Olustrate archaeology and art in the Ashmolean 
•luseum and the University Galleries, while the 
Mpense of reconstructing the Botanic Garden 
will amount to at least 4,0001. The roof of the 
t bysical Science Museum is in urgent want of 
repairs which will cost about 2,3001., and “ the 
heads of the three chief departmeuts (Chemistry, 
r mingy, Physics) report that additional buildings 
at » required in each of the three, roughly esti- 
at 30,0001.” “ Additional lecture-rooms are 
urgently needed for Professors and Public Lec- 
UIM ®; ” indeed, some of the Professors have now 


to wander about like the island of Delos or to 
throw themselves upon the charity of the Taylor 
Institution. Other offices; are wanted for un¬ 
attached students, &c.; and the all-absorbing 
voracity of the examination-system will not be 
satisfied with less than 50,0001. for new schools. 
Then in the second place “ the answers sent by 
the various Professors and Boards of Studies to 
questions issued by the Council in May, 1873, 
show that the demands for additional teaching are 
large, and in some cases indefinite.” “ Provision 
should be made for appointing well-qualified per¬ 
sons to serve (1) as occasional lecturers: (2) as 
readers for a term of years; or (3) in certain cases as 
Professorsforlife,” such appointments being placed 
in the hands of a board of five persons. One of 
the duties of the board should he “ to make occa¬ 
sional grants to individuals for the purpose of 
carrying on special work in connexion with the 
studies or institutions of the University.” Further¬ 
more, “ several additions to the permanent staff of 
Professors will be required.” Thus two new Pro¬ 
fessors are suggested for chemistry and physics; 
and the report adds: “ equally strong claims for 
permanent Professorships exist in other depart¬ 
ments of knowledge.” 

In the third place it is “ noticed that most of 
the existing Chairs are inadequately endowed; and 
it is further desirable that measures should be 
taken to provide retiring pensions for Professors 
who may become incapacitated by age or continued 
illuess, or who may have served the University 
well for a long period.” To carry out such pur¬ 
poses a large annual sum is wanted; but, as Ford 
Salisbury lias pointed out, this may in some 
measure be met by the gradual suppression of 
“ idle ” Fellowships as the present holders of them 
drop off. 

The report just cited shows how fully there- 
forming etforts of the Government will be seconded 
by the leading representatives of public opinion in 
Oxford itself. The Colleges, as a body, will be 
ready to co-operate with our Chancellor, if we may 
judge from the recent action of two of them. 
Corpus Christi has made it possible for the Univer¬ 
sity to create a chair of Chinese and invite Dr. 
Legge to fill it, and Jesus College has removed 
our standing reproach in having no Chair of Keltic 
in a country where so large a part of the popula¬ 
tion is of Keltic blood, and a University where 
the Welsh language may still be heard. It is 
possible that the foundation of the Keltic Pro¬ 
fessorship may be followed before long by the 
foundation of a Chair of the English Language 
and Literature, and another standing reproach he 
thus removed. Meanwhile we have shown our 
appreciation of Professor Max Miiller's great ser¬ 
vices, and the hope expressed in my last letter 
that we might find a way of keeping him among 
us has been fulfilled. 

No human work can be altogether perfect, and 
Lord Salisbury's bill has of course nut escaped 
objections on the part of a few. One of these is 
that the clerical difficulty has been avoided in it. 
To have noticed it, however, would have been 
both unwise and needless, and we must re¬ 
member that there is at least as much to be said 
in favour of clerical Fellowships as against them. 
They are in some measure a protest against the 
system of competitive examination, as well as a 
check upon it, and the arguments usually ad¬ 
vanced against them assume the infallibility of 
the present test. The clerieophobia of some of 
the daily newspapers is at any rate either a bug¬ 
bear or a mere party-cry. My colleague, Mr. 
Magrath, in a pamphlet called “ University Re¬ 
form,” assails the bill from another side, from 
what I might term a bursarial point of view. He 
deprecates any reform at all, partly because the 
College revenues have not yet been developed to 
their utmost, partly because all the results of the 
Commission of 1854 have not vet had time to 
manifest themselves. But to forbid our attempt¬ 
ing to remove a mischievous state of things until 
we have had experience of the whole mischief it 


produces is surely like waiting to put out a fire 
until it has spread from a single wing to the whole 
building, and the possibility of self-reformation on 
the part of the Colleges, to which Mr. Magrath 
alludes, certainly does not seem justified by past 
experience or by the growing conviction of the 
University. 

More in the spirit of Lord Salisbury’s bill is 
the proposal of Mr. Robarts in Macmillan's Maga¬ 
zine to transform All Souls into an appendage of 
the Bodleian Library. The College already pos¬ 
sesses a splendid law-library, and this as well as 
its neighbourhood to the Bodleian have suggested 
the idea that its endowments were destined by 
nature for the use of the latter. Mr. Robarts 
proposes that the chief librarian should become 
Warden of All Souls, while a Btafl" of six or seven 
fellows under him would be more than enough for 
the needs of the Library and its visitors. 

Prof. Fowler's article on “Examinations” in 
the current number of the Fortnightly Review de¬ 
serves more than a passing notice. While ad¬ 
mitting the evils inseparable from them as well as 
the impossibility of their total abolition in Oxford 
for a long time to come, he makes certain prac¬ 
tical suggestions which he thinks would modify 
and remove some of their most objectionable 
features. Two class-lists only would check cram¬ 
ming ; a lowering of the age at which candidates 
present themselves would obviate the difficulty of 
examining an adult at a time when he ought to 
be making a career for himself in the world; and 
a careful selection of examiners from the Pro¬ 
fessors and teachers themselves would tend to 
prevent that detestable habit which has grown up 
among us of reading only what will “ pay ” in 
the Schools. Provision would also be made for the 
existence of mature students who might pursue 
their researches undeterred by the terrors of 
examination or an atmosphere of intellectual 
trafficking. 

Wfiat the present condition of Oxford is in this 
respect may be learnt from the Rector of Lincoln's 
important article in Mind of January last. Philo¬ 
sophy in the true sense of the word he pro¬ 
nounces to be dead among us, stifled by competi¬ 
tive examination and a systematic disregard of 
original research. Such a verdict from such an 
authority is quite enough to awaken us all to a 
sense of our need of reform. And yet after all 
the Rector of Lincoln may perhaps regard the 
matter with too despondent an eye. At any rate 
his own article on the “Religion of Positivism” 
in this mouth’s number of the Contemporary Re- 
vino reminds us that there are still some here to 
whom the verdict does not apply, and the article 
on the “ Philosophy of Pessimism ” by Mr. E. 
Wallace in the last Westminster shows further 
that the iron of the examination system has not 
yet entered into the soul even of our younger 
graduates. 

I append the outlines of a scheme for founding 
an Indian Institute at Oxford, which Prof. Monier 
Williams hopes to urge upon the University on his 
return from India towards the end of May next, 
lie has met with great encouragement in India, 
and substantial aid may be expected from some of 
the rich natives, if only the University will agree 
to some of the most important propositions detailed 
below. The propositions are as follows:— 

“I. The • University to give a site for an Indian 
Institute in a convenient part of Oxford. 

“II. To provide stipends for Professors or teachers 
of Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, Hindustani, Bengali, 
Marathi, Tamil and Telugu, Indian History and Indian 
Law (if not already provided). 

“ III. To provide rooms for young Indians either in 
the building or near it, and to appoint a Superin¬ 
tendent or tutors whose business will bo to watch 
over the occupants of the rooms and to promote their 
happiness, comfort, and well-being of mind and body. 

•• IV. To allow all young Indian students to be 
members of the University with admission to all its 
lectures nnd privileges on payinont of a matriculation 
fee of about bl. (covering the whole poriod of residence 
in Oxford), and on producing testimonials of moral 
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character, and on giving evidence of proficiency in the 
usual subjects of an .English education, not however 
necessarily including Greek and Latin, for which 
proficiency in Indian languages might be token as an 
equivalent. 

“ V. To make facilities for their going through 
courses of study in Chemistry and every branch of 
Physical Science in the University Libraries and 
Laboratories, and for attending the Lectures of the 
University Professors in Law, Medicine, Political 
Economy and History. 

" VL To make facilities for Medical students at¬ 
tending Clinical Lectures in the Oxford Infirmary, if 
required, and for Law students attending the Oxford 
Assizes, and going to London (one hour and twenty 
minutes distant by railroad) occasionally to attend and 
take notes in the Law Courts, and to keep terms in 
the Inns of Court if necessary. 

“ VII. Not to compel all young Indian students to 
pass the Degree Examinations, but to enable those 
who desire degrees to graduate in an Oriental School, 
in which Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian shall take the 
place of Latin and Greok, and in which the Literature 
of India, the History of Asia, and Indian Law shall 
bo prominent subjects. 

•‘VIII. To make such arrangements as shall enable 
a student from India to live all the year round in the 
rooms provided for him at Oxford, and to make such 
sumptuary rules as shall make it possible for each 
student to live in Oxford for ISO l. per annum, exclu¬ 
sive of expenses incurred during vacations, if such 
vacations be thought desirable. 

“ IX. To allow anyone interested in India to be a 
member of the Indian Institute, on payment of II. 
por annum, or to be a life member on payment of 
25 1. 

“ X. To transfer all books on India, and Sanskrit 
MSS., and all objects of interest connected with India, 
from the Univorsity Libraries and Museums to the 
Indian Institute.” 

A. H. Sayce. 
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Catulli Veroncnsis liber. Rec. efc interpretatna eat A. Behrens. 

Vol. I. Leipzig : Teubner. 4 M. 

Petitot. E. Dictiouuaire de la Langue DimCl-Dindjie. Paris : 
Leronx. 12-'» Fr. 

Tschudi, J. J. v. Ollanta. Ein altperuan. Drama aus der 
Kechuospraclie. Uebersetzt u. crlautert. Wien; Geroids 
Sohn. 11 M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE MOABITE ANTIQUITIES. 

Strnssburg : March 13, 1876. 

Iu spite of repeated demands, the Athenaeum 
has not made up its mind to declare openly that 
the author of its very strange article on the 
Moabite Antiquities (February 26, 1876) did, 
with inexplicable levity, treat the work of 
Profs. Kautzsch and Socin as a defence of those 
forgeries. In its last number (March 11) is to be 
found a weak attempt to take up a middle position 
between truth and untruth, by alleging that it is 
not clear from the book itself whether the authors 
wrote in favour of the genuineness of the collec¬ 
tion or the reverse. With this object a quotation 
is made from an article by me in the Deutsche 


Rundschau (February, 1876), in a somewhat in¬ 
correct translation, in which I express dissatis¬ 
faction that my two friends had not stated 
clearly enough that, after their thorough and 
acute investigation, a defence of the Moabitica is 
no longer to be thought of. I did not say that there 
was any want of clearness about the tendency of 
what they had written, nor did I wish to suggest 
that they had “ private reasons ” for concealing 
their real views. I only blamed them for too 
great reserve and modesty. 

I must therefore distinctly decline to be quoted 
in exculpatory evidence for an article, the con¬ 
tinued defence of which places in a very peculiar 
light a journal once so respected as the Athenaeum. 

Th. Noldeke. 


Strnssburg : March 13,1876. 

As the editor of the Athenaeum has refused 
to print a correction sent him by me on the article 
published in his journal on the pamphlet of Messrs. 
Socin and Kautzsch, and has given a sophistical 
turn to his mention of it, it only remains for me, 
now that Messrs. Socin and Noldeke have said 
what is necessary about the mutter, to repeat what 
I said at the end of my correction, that the charge 
of indecency in the figures of the last plate can only 
apply to the maker of the terra-cottas, not to those 
who were called upon to test the value of the col¬ 
lection. Besides, the book is not written either 
for ladies or for children. J. Euting. 


THE EPIGRAMS OF FULLER. 

Pork View, Blackburn, Lancashire : March 10, 1876. 

In common, 1 feel sure, with all who care for our 
older literature, I have read Mr. Bailey's com¬ 
munication in last week's Academy headed “ The 
Epigrams of Quarles and Fuller,” with consider¬ 
able interest. As I was the first to print the 
Epiyrams of Fuller (thanks to Mr. Ha/.litt's kind¬ 
ness in calling my attention to them, and Mr. 
Gibbs' in lending me the precious little volume), 
and as I am named by Mr. Bailey, it may be 
allowed me to sift his statements and inferences; 
nor will it be difficult to set aside this claimant of 
Epigrams that assuredly belong to Fuller. Mr. 
Bailey tells us that my excellent friend Mr. Oosens’ 
Commonplace Book MS. is entirely taken from 
“printed books.” His words are express: “It should 
be added that the writer of the Commonplace Book 
obtains his extracts from printed hooks only.” If 
this be so, then the scribe is a mere blunderer; 
for I can certify from a critical knowledge 
of the whole writings of Quarles (now being 
prepared after years of labour on them for a 
complete edition in my Chertsey Worthies 
Library ) that not one of the fifty-two Epigrams 
of Fuller in the Steps to the. Temple MS. is 
to be found in any of Quarles's books, whether 
published by himself or posthumous. Quarles's 
numerous books and booklets (several extremely 
rare) I myself possess ; and their bibliography is 
not so recondite as to make me suspect that any 
one has escaped my research. But is Mr. Baileyquite 
certain that he is accurate as to the whole being 
derived from “ printed books?” I feel pretty 
sure he is in error; for in a somewhat wide ac¬ 
quaintance with the literature of the English 
“Epigram” and cognate literary tri ties, I never 
have come upon one of the Fuller Epigrams in 
print; and I am unconvinced that they ever were 
until given iu my collection of the l’oems of Dr. 
Thomas Fuller. Further, Mr. Bailey oddly calls 
Mr. Cosens’ MS. of “about 1660” a claimant for 
Quarles by the “ authority of a contemjiorarv.” 
What can this mean ? Quarles was gone to his 
rest a good quarter of a century before 1060; and 
a commonplace MS. scribe of 1(5(50 (some school¬ 
boy perhaps), especially an anonymous one,is no au¬ 
thority whatever as against a real “contemporary.” 
I recall Mr. Bailey's attention to the Crashaw 
volume. The heading is distinct, “Epigrams by Mr. 
Tho.Euller ’’ (not D. IX for long after); and t hey are 
proof-sheets of a book published in 1647-8, while 


Fuller was in his prime and easily accessible (not 
like Quarles in 1660 long dead). Here, too, Mr. 
Bailey seems to me to speak without book. He 
pronounces on his own ipse dixit that the “ hand¬ 
writing [j'.c. of the Steps to the Temple MS.] is 
neither Fuller’s nor Crashaw’s.” On Fuller’s 
handwriting he is unadmitted authority—for we 
all gratefully remember his splendid service as 
Fuller’s biographer—but on Crashaw’s he is none. 
In the absence of a single scrap of Crashaw's 
“handwriting,” it is somewhat ultra-dogmatic to 
say this “ handwriting ” in proof-sheets of his own 
book is not his. I think all the probabilities are 
that the “ handwriting ” is Crashaw’s, and that he 
wrote them from Fuller's own MS. Be this as it 
may (and Mr. Hazlitt suggests Lovelace the 
younger, though I for one cannot agree thereto i. 
the “ handwriting ” is of 1647-8, and surely 
must sweep aside an anonymous scribe of ltWt 
who stupidly writes “ Quurles ” over all the Epi¬ 
grams. 

With regard to the specimen-Epigrams printed 
bv Mr. Bailey, I regret that I have not the time 
to spare for their investigation that would be 
necessary to do it thoroughly. Several of them 
have to me a provokingly familiar sound. Corre¬ 
spondents with more leisure than I may be able 
aud willing to trace them in whole or in part. I 
shall indeed be surprised if a single one of the 
fifty-two Fuller Epigrams be discovered in print, 
or ascribed authoritatively to any but Fuller. 
Meantime I demur (1) to" the withdrawal from 
Fuller of Epigrams expressly given to him, if no: 
by Crashaw, at least by a writer while he wasstiii 
living; (2) to the acceptance of an anonymous 
scribe from “ printed books ” in 1660 as an “ n«- 
thority ” and a “ contemporary ” of Quarles. No 
one who bad even dipped into Quarles’s Dirm 
Fancies, much more no one at all acquainted with 
his manner, could accredit the Fullerian Epigram? 
to him, or doubt the Fullerian “ Roman hand' in 
them. Alexander B. Grosaki. 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS. 

Rhyl: March 13.187!. 

The surprise and regret expressed by the lady 
who wrote on the above subject in last week's 
Academy are perfectly natural, but the same in¬ 
consistency peeps out in her letter as in the bill it 
criticises, and it is to this I wish to call attention. 
At first I thought the bill was to be confined wtbe 
protection of camps, dolmens, and other monuments 
which, for the sake of distinction, I would call in¬ 
articulate, but on reading on I found that it took under 
its wing just a few, a favoured few, inscribed stones; 
for instance, the Oatstane (Kirkliston, Linlithgow), 
and the much more recent cross slab in the church¬ 
yard of St. Vigeans, Forfarshire. This is all rivet 
as far as it goes, but why are the other inscribed 
stones left unmentioned ?" The Oatstane in no wise 
surpasses in interest the others of the same class, 
which number in Wales about seventy, and in 
Devonshire and Cornwall about twenty, including 
the Men Scryfa mentioned by your correspondent. 
Moreover about eighteen of them, in ditlerent parts 
of the country from Ruthin to Plymouth, are partly 
written iu Ogam, which greatly enhances their 
importance. I am unwilling to believe that the 
peculiarity of the bill I allude to is due to a cause 
which I had illustrated for me quite recently- 
“ Do you really mean to say,” exclaimed a lrieiid, 
“ that these inscribed stones exist? I have never 
seen or heard anything of them in my tour? in 
Wales and Cornwall.” Of course I felt unequal 
to the occasion, for such scepticism was not to be 
disposed of by my assuring him that 1 had within 
the last three years examined almost the entire 
number of them, which, by the way, does not 
include the later ones of the eighth, ninth, or 
tenth century, among which the St. \ igemis stone 
already alluded to would probably have to e 
reckoned. 

Of course it may be urged that the elaus^ 
referring to monuments of a certain descnptw 
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and which are not situated in any park, prarden, 
or pleasure-ground, would cover some of them ; 
but who can tell what form that clause may take 
before it becomes law ? In any case it would not 
explain why some inscribed stones should be pro¬ 
tected by name by the bill while others of equal 
importance are left out. It is also noteworthy 
that of the hundreds of Ogam-inscribed stones 
known in Ireland, only a few are mentioned in 
the bill; but this I will leave to Irish archaeo¬ 
logists. 

Lastly, perhaps it would not be impertinent to 
susvest that Wales and Cornwall should be a 
little more adequately represented in the perma¬ 
nent body of commissioners. The list of persons 
at the head of the Cambrian Archaeological Associa¬ 
tion contains several names which would not look 
bad among those of the commissioners, and I 
venture to mention the following at random ; the 
president—the Bishop of St. David's; the presi¬ 
dent-elect—Mr. Freeman; Lord Aberdare, Mr. 
Beresford Hope, who is one of the vice-presidents, 
and s supporter of the bill; Mr. Barnwell, who is 
probably as well acquainted as any man living 
with the inarticulate monuments of the Princi- 
palitv; and lastly Professor Westwood, who is at 
this moment engaged in preparing for the press a 
most important work on the early inscribed stones 
of Wales and Cornwall. J. Rhys. 


The Editor will be glad if the Secretaries o f Insti¬ 
tutions, and other persons concerned, will lend 
their cad in making this Calendar as complete as 
possible. 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

SiTTRruT. March 18—Crystal Palace Concert. 3 P.M. (Joachim). 

Saturday Popular Concert, 3 l\M., St. Jamca’s Hall (Mdme. 
Schumann). 

Rfyil Institution. 3 P.M.: “ Human Senses,” by Prof. Robertson. 

Royal Academy, Students’ Concert, 8 P.M., St. James’s Hall. 

Monday. March 20_Asiatic. 3 p.m. 

London Institution.3 P.M. : “Sleep and Dreaming,” I., by Prof. 
Perrier. 

Victoria Institute, » P.M.: ‘‘Fossil Agricultural Implements in 
America," by Principal.!. W. Dawvm. 

Society of Arts, h p.m. : Wool-Dyeing." II., by G. Jarmain. 

Monday Popular Concert, 8 P.M. 

Tuesday, March 21— Royal Institution, 3 p.m.: “ Vertebratcd 
Animals." by Prof. Gar rod. 

Statistical. 7. tt p.m. : “ Statistics relating to the support of Religious 
Institutions in England and Wales,*’ by II. S. Shouts. 

Ci*il Engineer*. 8 p.m. : “ Hydraulic Canal Lift ut Anderton, on 
the River Weaver,” by S. Duer. 

Zoological. h.»» p.m. 

WiT'Sksday. March 22 _Taylerian, 7.30 p.m. : Discussion on Mr. E. 

M.Geldart’s F’nper on " Ucrms of the Doctrine of the Atone¬ 
ment in the N. T.” 

Godijgical. 8 p.m. 

hwiety of Arts, 8 P.M.: “ Railway Couplings,” by F. A. Brockle- 

... 

nest Ixmdon Scientific .Association, 8 p.m. : “The Glacial Period,” 
by Dr. J. Foulerton. 

Turns day. March 2!—Royal Institution, 3 P.M.: “Polarised Light,” 
hy W. *i|»*tti*woodc. 

London Institution. 7 P.M. : "Races of Mankind and their Civiiisa- 
turn” by E. U. Tylor. 

Royal,8.30 P.M. Antiquaries. 

TKJi»\y. March 24—Quekett. 8 p.m. : “On the Principles of Illumi- 
nation." by W. K. Bridgman. 

society of Arts, 8 p.m. : "The Land Revenue of India,” by Major 
Gen. Marriott. 

Institution, 9 p.jf.: “ Geological Measures of Time,” by 
Prof. M. K. Hughes. 


SCIENCE. 

AMur Schopenhauer: Ms Life and Philo- 
fit phy. By Helen Zimmern. (London: 
Longmans & Co., 1876.) 

Schopenhauer's philosophy was so personal 
wat anybody who will describe his person¬ 
alty in any tolerable way does a service to 
t ' e Rowing public that is curious about his 
Philosophy. Miss Zimmern’s account is more 
than tolerable, though it is to bo regretted 
that she sometimes writes as if she knew no 
® ore °f Buddhism and other forms of mys- 
icism than she learnt from Schopenhauer, 
was not a much more trustworthy 
c ntic of the systems which he admired than 
B ij 040 rey iled. Ih is true that early 
■ ™“ h ist scholasticism was pessimist, as it 
true that some phases of Christian asce- 
Budd 1 -^ aVe been pessimist; but popular 


ism, the religion, as we are so often 


told, of one-third of the human race, is no 
more pessimist than popular Christianity. 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy must stand upon 
its own merits, and derive no more support 
from his claim to have rediscovered the 
hidden knowledge of Buddha and the author 
of the Theohjiu Gennanica, than Schelling’s 
philosophy derived from his claim to have 
rediscovered Jacob Boehme, or Hegel’s from 
his claim to have rediscovered Heracleitns. 
Nor is Miss Zimmern much more fortunate 
when she tells us that it was Schopenhauer’s 
distinction to naturalise the wisdom of 
India in Europe. In order to do this 
with some effect it would have been neces¬ 
sary to understand the wisdom of India, 
and to decide in which school it lay, 
whereas Schopenhauer quoted the Upani- 
shnds, which represent the hidden unity of 
the world as an adorable substance, with as 
indiscriminate admiration as the Buddhist 
scriptures, which represent all existence as 
an evil, and do not stop at representing 
sensible existence as an illusion. Nor was 
Schopenhauer better inspired when he came 
forward as the heir of Kant, and proclaimed 
that he had erected the edifice for which 
Kant had cleared the ground. There is 
much to be said for the view that the legiti¬ 
mate completion of Kant is to be found in 
the learned and pious ignorance of Sir 
William Hamilton and Dean Mansel, as it 
might also be held that the calm and deco¬ 
rous scepticism of Carneades was the legiti¬ 
mate outcome of the irony of Socrates ; but, 
however this may be, a thinker who ap¬ 
proached psychology as a development of 
biology, who had absorbed Bichat and 
Cabanis in succum et sanguinem, who ex¬ 
plained the growth of thought by the expe¬ 
rience which fashions the brain in space 
and time, had no right to treat time and 
space as the warp and woof of the web of 
Maya. But in truth no consistency is to be 
expected in a system “ glued together,” to 
use the author's own metaphor, out of the 
records of detached meditations. The only 
direct knowledge that we have of Will comes 
from observation in ourselves and others of 
deliberate effective preferences of adult civi¬ 
lised men and women; in short, the only 
Will we know is conscious rational Will, 
which does not appear to bo a simple or 
primary fact, but a composite derivative 
fact. It is heaping contradictions on contra¬ 
dictions to identify this Will which wo know, 
with an imaginary impulse, at once blind, 
orderly, and perverse, working its way 
through growing complexity of adaptation 
to a consciousness of its misery and impo¬ 
tence, which Schopenhauer chose to assume 
as the one reality underlying the shows of 
the world. Hume, whom Schopenhauer 
thought of translating, wrote a sweeping 
and symmetrical treatise in his youth which 
was neglected ; he thereupon observed that 
as it stood it was simply incredible, and 
that he did not even believe it himself; 
accordingly he distributed the less incredible 
parts of it into essays which succeeded very 
well: Schopenhauer, ou the contrary, spent 
a long life in incorporating the essays of 
his manhood with tho unsuccessful treatise of 
his youth. The tardy recognition which 
made his youth and manhood miserable was 
really the legitimate result of his exaggerated 


pretensions. Schelling and Hegel had at 
any rate gone through the cyclopaedia of 
their time, they had given what might fairly 
pass for a rationale of what was then the 
whole of human knowledge ; whereas Scho¬ 
penhauer had no sense of human history or 
development at all, or of any hierarchy of the 
sciences. The only things which he explains 
are English psychological observations, 
French physiology, and the Hindoo form of 
the doctrine of identity. It was certainly a 
proof of his sagacity that he fastened upon 
the last; the physical intuition of the 
Hindoos suited his concrete turn of mind 
far better than the metaphysical intuition of 
Spinoza or Plotinus. In general his philo¬ 
sophy was much better adapted to the arts 
than to the sciences, and accordingly he 
succeeds in throwing a great deal of light 
on the aesthetic aspect of Plato’s idealism. 
If ho did not lift the veil of truth, as he 
boasted himself, higher than it had ever been 
lifted before, he raised it with a steady hand 
at a new place, like a connoisseur of the 
texture of veils. To drop the metaphor, his 
fertility in secondary aperrus is at least as re¬ 
markable as the arbitrary and unmeaning 
character of his fundamental assumption; 
the “ will ” is hardly the essence of the uni¬ 
verse, but there is something In the view that 
the set of choice which seems to determine 
character more than either circumstances or 
conduct is what lies deepest in our personality, 
though Schopenhauer’s desponding refrain 
Velle non discitur is only true in its full 
extent of natures as perverse as his own. 
Again, his notions of blessedness were 
naturally vague, as might be expected from 
his unblest life; but he proved very clearly 
that the subjective connexion between self- 
renunciation and blessedness depends little, 
if at all, upon the theories by which at 
different times self-renunciation has been 
prompted or justified. And there is much 
that is instructive in his comparison of the 
peace of those who have renounced their 
share of the world for good and all, and the 
peace of those who are enabled to look dis¬ 
interestedly for a time at the passing show : 
of course it is difficult not to suspect that 
the show must be worth seeing, if all who 
can watch it with quiet hearts are content. 
It is true that the world is not yet so admi¬ 
rable that every reasonable being can be 
argued into admiring it; in fact our admi¬ 
ration for the world we live in, even when 
it is veiy strong, is liable, like other strong 
feelings, to be weakened by discussion, but the 
world is not detestable because from time to 
time clever, fastidious, eloquent men are 
moved to declare with emphasis that the con¬ 
dition of most things and most people therein 
is anything bat what they would choose for 
their own. If everything and everybody 
were as discontented as they, no doubt they 
would have a case, bat we see that, in fact, 
most creatures that have a choice would 
rather have their share of the world than 
not, and spend their time contentedly 
enough in scrambling for it, and arc gene¬ 
rally glad just before and just after they get 
it; it is only in the intervals of inaction that 
they repine : life bears being lived better than 
it bears being looked at by those who re¬ 
member out of season that they have to go 
on with it. But it is really superfluous to 
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argue against such pessimism as Schopen¬ 
hauer’s at ail. Miss Zimmern assures ns 
more than once that it was genuine, as if 
being genuine would have entitled it to re¬ 
spect ; it would have been if anything less 
irrational and more respectable if it had de¬ 
pended more upon circumstances and less 
upon temperament, though it was hardly so 
independent of circumstances as Miss Zim- 
meru implies. The truth is, Schopenhauer 
was naturally nervous, shy, moody, very 
sensitive, very wilful ; ho lost his father, 
whom he admired, at a critical age ; he got 
on badly with his mother—all this was an 
abundant reason why the attack of Werther- 
ism which few young men clever enough 
to be conceited escape in a self-conscious 
age, should have proved in his case un¬ 
usually long and severe. When he was ! 
thirty he published a fine book, which was I 
neglected; he had a fright about his for- 
tune ; tried to find ont that he could earn 
his own living by teaching, and failed ; he 
lost his temper with his landlady, and had to 
pay her an annuity. Is it surprising that 
with so much provocation ho should have 
eroded pessimism into a doctrine, and be- l 
lieved in it pretty sincerely until he was j 
over sixty and became famous ? As his 
health was wonderfully good, and he took ! 
admirable care of it, he would probably have 
outgrown his hypochondria earlier if he had 
had his fair share of success, or even of em¬ 
ployment ; if it had taken so profound a root 
in his nature as he liked to believe, he would 
have shown a less greedy appetite for every 
trace of recognition that came; he enjoyed 
the sense of activity as much as most men, | 
he enjoyed snch success as he had much j 
more unrestrainedly than most men who 
respect themselves ; and a man is only a real 
pessimist who has no relish whatever for 
these two sources of enjoyment which are, 
upon the whole, the most trustworthy, as no 
man is a real optimist who does not manage 
to get a considerable balance of enjoyment 
out of the passive side of the experience of 
life. 

Schopenhauer’s own character was not 
wholly to blame for his late and restricted 
access to active enjoymeut; be was young 
during the War of Independence, with which 
he sympathised even less than Goethe, being 
of an age to serve, and tho War of Inde¬ 
pendence of course made all patriotic Germans 
more intensely German, while Schopenhauer 
was not a German to begin with. He came 
of a Dutch family ; he had been brought up 
in England in order that he might know a 
language useful to a merchant (he had been 
named Arthur because that name is useful 
as being the same in all langnages), he had 
been taken np by the cosmopolitan patriarch 
of Weimar, partly because he was a premis¬ 
ing young man, and chiefly because he was 
an ardent disciple of the Forbcnlchre. In 
many respects it was an advantage to him 
to be in Germany and not of it. His specu¬ 
lative ardour was stimulated and over¬ 
stimulated, while at the same time tho 
recoil from the dreadful jargon in which 
most of his contemporaries philosophised 
led him to cherish the admirable clearness of 
his own style and cultivate terseness and 
vigour of exposition ; but the sense of his 
superiority in these points made him more 


contemptuous toward his contemporaries, I for determination of the parallax, the accordance 
and so removed him front the range of their I ls verv satisfactory, I he report ol the Italian ex- 


sympatliv and noprecintion. His scornfulness | Potion, under the charge oY Erdessor Tac.-hini. 

was hereditary/ His father sacrificed a tenth ! to Muddapur < I ,ei,g-„l), mis Wen recently pubusarf. 

• the most important pan ol it consisting ol a cun- 

parison between the spectroscopic and ordinuy 


of his property rather than remain at. l)ant- 
zig when that city was annexed to Prussia ; 
he too was liable to fits of gloom and 
passionate irritability which increased upon 
him in later life, till there is reason to be¬ 
lieve that he committed suicide out of an un¬ 
founded fear of bankruptcy ; he fell or threw 
himself from the uppermost storey of his 
warehouse. All these morbid traits were 
exaggerated in his son. 

“ Whenever the postman brought a letter he 
would start at the thought of a possible evil. lie, 
was easily angered, suspicious, and irritable. 1 It's 
safer trusting fear than faith,’ was one of his 
favourite quotations. . . . As a child of six he 
had once persuaded himself that he was abandoned 
by his parents, and was found in a passion of tears 
on their return from a long walk. . . . The 
slightest, noise at night made him start and seize 
the pistols that always lay ready loaded, lie 
would never trust himself under the razor of a 
barber, and be tied from the mere mention of an 
infectious disease. . . . lie. carried a little leathern 
drinking-cup about with him if lie dined in a 
public place, to avoid possible contagion, and his 
pipes and cigar-tips were c irefuily lucked away 
after use lest another person should touch them. 
... Ilis valuables were hidden in the strangest 
places: lie even labelled them with deceptive 
names to avert the suspicion of thieves, thus his 
coupons as ‘ Arcana Medica.’ llo hid bonds 
among old letters, and coupons under bis inkstand. 
This inborn nervousness caused him much torture 
and was bitterly regretted, but appears to have 
been quite unconquerable. All this of course 
seems extremely petty and contemptible, unworthy 
a philosopher.’’ 

Quito so. Why does Miss Zimmern add 
“ Alas, man is at best all with speckles 
pied ? ” Does she think that Schopen¬ 
hauer is man at his best? Schopenhauer 
know better; he owned, in a passage 
which Miss Zimmern translates immediately 
after our last extract, “ Persons of wit and 
genius, and all snch with whom the cultiva¬ 
tion of their intellectual, theoretical, and 
mental paths has out-topped that- of their 
moral and practical character, are often nut 
only awkward and laughable in real life, as 
Plato has noted in the seventh book of tho 
Republic, and Goethe has depicted in Tasso, 
but also morally weak, despicable, ay, even 
bad.” G. A. Simoox. 


SCIERCE ROTE'S. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Transit of Venus .—In the Monthly Rollers for 
January, Captain Orde Browne has discussed the 
observations made in Egypt, with a view of ex¬ 
plaining the discordances between different ob¬ 
servers. lie considers that the phases of contact 
may best be divided into three classes:—1. Sha- 
! dow contacts where a dark shade is seen between 
Venus and the sun. 2. Black contact where the 
connecting ligament appears to bo as dark as the 
bodr of the planet, .‘i. Geometrical contact be¬ 
tween the limbs. Between shadow and geometri¬ 
cal contact, it appears that some two minutes 
elapse, whilst, between shadow and black contact 
there would be about forty-five seconds, and ns 
every second is of importance, the necessity for 
carefully distinguishing the phases observed in any 
particular case is obvious. When this is done for 
the numerous observations in Egypt., and also for 
those at Melbourne, which combine well with them 


mode of observation of the transits of Venus. 
There were altogether at Muddapur five obseivers. 
two of whom used spectroscopes applied to trie- 
scopes of Oy and 41 inches aperture respectively, 
whilst the other three observers were pruviiiwl 
with two telescopes of 4 j inches and one of 
inches. The weather was rather uuliivoaral.k. 
and the two contacts at ingress could not be ob¬ 
served bv tho spectroscopic method; at egress 
Professor Tacchini and lfr. Abetti. with the spec¬ 
troscopes, observed internal contact some taw 
minutes before the other observers, whilst at ex¬ 
ternal contact they were about a minute so Tier, 
from which Professor Tacchini draws the conc'n- 
siou that the semi-diameter of the sun, as sees ia 
a spectroscope, is 4" less than that found with* 
telescope, and from comparisons made alterwards 
between the diameters observed by the iwome'.bi.d;, 
he infers that this difference is variable Irani day to 
dav. The spectroscopic mode of observation, how¬ 
ever, is liable to such errors that this conclusion 
| can lmvdly be accept d ns demonstrated, lor in 
: Prof. Taecbini's observation the slit of the spertw- 
scone had to lie placed exactly tit the point oi lb- 
sun's limb whore contact would tike place, sad 
the first appearance of a line black line along hie 
spectrum (being the spectral image of the Wk 
drop) noted, so tint if the slit were not exu"l.| 
at the sun’s limb, the time recorded would be too 
soon. Another difficulty in this mode of observa¬ 
tion is, that hardly any spectroscope will show 
the Fraunhofer lines in good focus at the sum 
time as lines in the perpendicular direction, s 
defect which would, of course, a fleet the observa¬ 
tion. Dr. Abetti appears to have observed A 
instant when Venus appeared to t inch the bngat 
chromosphere, and his observation would tlieivc'K 
be alfected by irradiation in the oppositedhv.".n<n 
to that with an ordinary telescope. To sapor: 
the theory of changes in the sun’s diameter, lkot 
Tacchini gives a table of the apparent errors e! lut 
Nautical Almanac values as determined coateinp"- 
raueously at (ireen wieh and \\ ashington. m"* 
seventy days being selected in the course o. 
twenty-live years, but no account appears m 
taken of the changes of instruments, obsT'cry 
and modes of observation in the course of tb..- 
long period, and, what is far more important, "f 
the change in the value of the suns diameter 
used. The errors exhibited w ill astonish no °ns 
who knows that personal equation in observing t»e 
similar stars may vary to tho extent of three-teiitto 
of a second of time in the course of a few niiuntw- 
Prof. Tacchini appears not to be aware of the vet* 
careful mathematical discussion of the Breen "p;- 
and Washing-ton observations of the sans 
meter bv Profs. Xexvcomb and Holden, which cem- 
I pleteiv disposed of the question of variability as ar 
as these two observatories were concerned, In 110 
appendix to his report, Prof. Tacchini gi' ft ' 
account of tho new Physical Observatory^"" 1 
has just been established at the Jesuit Ool*e?e > 
Calcutta by public subscription. In a recent n 
M. Andre h is pointed out that the diameter^ 

, Venus, during a transit, is as much diminish 13 . 

the irradiation of the sun as it is increased 
s own irradiation when seen bright against the • 
i and that the mean of the two results ff" 1 ' 3 
true diameter, while the difference (which n>n»' u 
to 0 7" for a six-inch telescope) gives twice - 
irradiation for the telescope used. Ihe ?lim0 , ., 
diameters of the sun and Venus would tin 1 * 
free from this effect, and would therefore be ^ 
slant whatever the irradiation—a principle " j 
has been already applied to determine the to' 
the British photographs. M. Andre alto ^ 
mends that all observations of the transit s , 
be corrected for this “equation of in3 1 /“ se i: 
diffraction,” as he calls it, though in this 
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will be necessary to distinguish observations of the 
black drop, where true contact (unaffected by irra¬ 
diation) is observed, from those of geometrical 
contact. This correction for irradiation was in¬ 
cluded in the plan for the reduction of the obser¬ 
vations proposed by Sir George Airy a year ago, 
and will be’ applied to the English observations 
and photographs of the transit of Venus. 

Variable Stars. —Among his observations of 
variable stars, Dr. Schmidt discusses, in the 
Attmiomischc NachricMen, those of u Tlerculis 
and of Algol. The former goes through its 
changes in forty days, while, according to Dr. 
Schmidt’s observations, it exhibits for at least ten 
days in each period, about the time of minimum, 
variations of brightness at intervals of twelve 
hours, which appear to recur with great regularity, 
diminishing, however, in their extent as the maxi¬ 
mum is approached, so that they are then quite 
insensible. Dr. Schmidt has observed these 
secondary variations with great care in the year 
Wo, and has determined their period within a 
few seconds, but he points out that this may be 
subject to change in the course of a few years. 
The oscillations in the light of this star are per¬ 
haps the most remarkable yet. known. Dr. 
Schmidt’s observations of Algol extend from 1845 
to 1875, and from them he considers that he has 
determined the period of this strange variable 
star (which at intervals of two days twenty-one 
hours falls from the second to the fourth magni¬ 
tude) within six-hundredths of a second, having 
observed no less than 182 epochs of minimum 
light. 


Double Stars. —In the Transactions of the Royal 
Irish Academy Mr. Doberek has given the orbits 
of a number of interesting binary stars deduced 
from all the observations available up to the pre- 
suit time. In the case of one of these stars, 
•/ Leonis, Mr. Doberek finds that the observations 
could be well represented by motion in a straight 
line, but as the angular motion is far from uniform, 
ho considers that some of the observed distances 
must be largely affected by personality in the 
observer, and, with due allowance for this source 
o; possible error, he succeeds in satisfying the 
observations by an ellipse of 400 years. Baron 
Dembowski gives in the Astronomisc/ie Nachrichten 
jus recent observations of double stars, includ¬ 
ing thirty-three of those lately discovered by Mr. 
liuniham at Chicago. Many of these, however, 
are so faint that his instrument (a refractor of 
seven inches' aperture) is not powerful enough to 
ileal with them, and he trusts they will he pro¬ 
perly observed with some of the large equatorials 
now erected in America. 


Moicmo Observations. —The second volume of 
>he Annales de l Observe:toire de Moscoxo has been 
published, giving the observations of various 
cli'ses made in 1875. This Observatory is devoted 
10 Physical observations, among which are included 
spectroscopic observations of the solar prominences 
uud ot nebulae, observations of sun spots, planets, 
comets, meteors, Ac., and photometric determiua- 
tmus of the brightness of stars with a Zollner 
pnotometer. 


Oeeidtations of Stars by Planets. —M. Normand 
'proposed the observation of theso phenomena as 
'menus nf determining the solar parallax, the planet 
At? u ^ es P ec * a % suitable for this purpose. 
1 inugn there is only one recorded instance of an 
w tatian having been observed, M. Normand 
jn rins that they are not such rare phenomena 
K^erally supposed, especially if the smaller 
diffi! u '^h'ded: there remains, however, the 
now,." j v ' 1 * ^’ n *' star is liable to be over- 
d,tr|T. v v the light of the planet even at the 
vtrr i hut M. Normand suggests the use of 
obi’ecti v° wera n . s a “cans of overcoming this 
thi> . re ^ uc ing the intrinsic brightness of 
lst ™ ™hout affecting that of the star. The 
starr / T 1688 of approach of the planet to the 
set fat;„ no j „ r drawback, as the eye is likely to 
fpwd from long-continued watching: but 


this very circumstance gives greater precision to 
the observation if it can be made satisfactorily. 
As the occultation can only be well observed at 
the dark limb, the planetmustbe decidedly gibbous, 
and therefore not far from quadrature. A very 
favourable occultation of a fifth magnitude star 
was visible on June 29, 1875, at places in high 
southern latitudes, Chatham Island and the Sand¬ 
wich Islands being the best stations for determina¬ 
tion of the parallax in this case. 


MICROSCOPICAL NOTES. 

On a former occasion we could only allude to the 
remarkable address delivered by Mr. Sorby before 
the Royal Microscopical Society. We now proceed 
to notice a few of the more important points, re¬ 
ferring the reader for further information to the 
Monthly Microscopical Journal for March, in which 
it is published in extenso. 

Mr. Sorby arranges bis subject under three 
heads : the limit of the powers of the microscope ; 
the size of the ultimate molecules of organic and 
inorganic matter; and the conclusions to be drawn 
from the general facts. Dr. 1’igott found that 
the smallest visible angle he could appreciate was 
that of a hole 11 in. diameter, at a distance of 1,100 
yards, corresponding to about 6" of an arc. Some 
persons have affirmed the smallest visiblo angle to 
be 1", which would give a microscope magnifying 
1,000 times a power of exhibiting an object 
= 1 th of an inch. Dr. Digott places the limit 

of visibility of objects under the microscope at 1M ' fw 
to Ilebuboltz maintains that visibility of 

small objects is not merely dependent upon their 
size, but also upon the sensitiveness of the eye to 
faint differences in light, and that on this account 
fine gratings like Nobert’s lines, or diatom mark¬ 
ings, are best for determining the ultimate limit of 
the microscope's defining power. 

“ The smallest distance that can be accurately de¬ 
fined depends upon the interference of light passing 
through the centres of the bright spaces, and when 
this interference is of such a character that bright 
fringes nro produced at the samo intervals as the dark 
lines, and are superimposed upon them, the lines can 
no longer be seen and the normal limit of perfect 
definition has been reached.” 

Mr. Sorby gives Helmholtz’s formula for calculating 
the visibility of objects when lights of particular 
wave-lengths are employed. With a theoretically 
perfect microscope, and a dry lens, the smallest 
visible object would not he less than RI J <l0 of an 
inch in red light, but if tlie lower end of the 
spectrum alone was used lines of of an inch 
apart could be seen. 

After publishing his address, Mr. Sorby found 
thathe had madean oversight in omitting the factor 
expressing the specific gravity of the vapour of 
water in calculating the probable number of 
molecules in a thousandth of an inch cube, but 
physicists vary so much in their estimates that, 
with some leaning towards those of Clerk Max¬ 
well, the number he has given may not be far 
from the mark. He considers the number 
of molecules in that quantity of water as 
3,972,000,000,000,000. In such a complex sub¬ 
stance as albumen, if taken in the condition of 
horn, the number of molecules in a cubic , (B , th of 
an inch is reckoned at 71,000,000,000,000. Thus 
in the length m j, K1 th of an inch, the smallest ob¬ 
ject that we can rely upon seeing, there might he 
about 2,000 molecules of water, or 620 of albu¬ 
men, and to see them would require from 600 to 
2,000 times the power we now possess. Such 
power, Mr. Sorby observes, 

“ would be of no use unless the waves of light were 
some j^th part of the length they are, and our eyes 

and instruments correspondingly perfect.We 

are, as matters now stand, about as far from a knowledge 
(by vision) of the ultimate structure of organic 
bodies, as we should be of the contents of a news¬ 
paper seen with the naked eye at a distance of a third 
of a mile.” 


Mr. Sorby then treats the question of Darwin's 
Pangenesis with reference to the number of mole¬ 
cules in the genninal matter of eggs, and the 
spermatic matter supplied by the male. Iu^tli 
of an inch cube, he reckons, 

Albumen 18,000,000,000,000 molecules. 

' Water 902,000.000,000.000 
1,010,000,000,000,000 
or in a sphere of the same diameter, 

530,000,000,000,000 of tho two components. 

According to the Pangcnesis theory, the re¬ 
markable facts of inheritance, extending even to 
the reproduction of unimportant peculiarities of 
parts or organs, and the occasional outbreak of 
ancestral characters that have been dormant 
through several generations, are accounted for by 
the supposition that each part of an organism 
contributes its constituent and effective molecules 
to the germ, and sperm-particles. These Dar¬ 
winian gemmules must be extremely minute, as 
well as extremely numerous. Mr. Sorby assumes 
that they may be spheres, each containing a mil¬ 
lion molecules, and that one thousand of them 
would make a mass just within the reach of 
microscopic vision. 

Taking a single mammalian spermatozoon, hav¬ 
ing a mean diameter of 6 ' (lo th of an inch, 

“ it might contain two and a half millions of such 
gemmules. If these were lost, destroyed, or fully 
developed, at tho rate of ono in each second, this 
number would bo exhausted in about a month, but 
since a number of spermatozoa appears to bo necessary 
to produce perfect fertilisation, it is quite oasy to 
understand that the number of gemmules introduced 
into the ovum may be so great that the influence of the 
male parent may be very marked, even after having 
been, as regards particular character, apparently dor¬ 
mant for many years.” 

The germinal vesicle of a mammalian ovum, 
being about ,^,th of an inch mean diameter, 
might contain live hundred millions of gemmules, 
which, if used up at the rate of one per second, 
would last more than seventeen years. Even 
with these numbers Mr. Sorby considers the 
theory would fail to account for the appearance 
of dormant characters in the second or following 
generations, unless the granules were gifted with 
the power of “ reproducing others more or less 
closely resembling themselves, and of collecting 
together more especially in the sexual elements." 

Thus the molecular constitution of matter is 
not inconsistent with the arguments of this 
startling theory, in aid of which Mr. Sorby’s in¬ 
vestigations may claim the highest degree of im¬ 
portance, for, as he says, 

“ if there had been good evidence to prove that the 
ultimate atoms of matter aro very much largor than is 
indicated by the properties of gases, the gemmule 
theory could hardly have been maintained, since the 
possible number of gemmules that could have been 
present in the germinal vesicle or spermatozoa would 
not have been adequate to explain the various facts of 
inheritance.’’ 

The question whether Globigerinae do, or do 
not, live at the sea-bottom has been in discussion 
for some years, with fluctuating opinions on the 
part of various naturalists. Recently Prof. Wy- 
ville Thompson has taken the negative side, while 
Dr. Carpenter still thinks the positive one more 
probable. These objects were carefully studied 
by Dr. Wallich in his North Atlantic cruise, and 
he now publishes a pamphlet called “ Deep-Sea 
Researches on the Biology of Globigerinae," * in 
which, as he states, he “ has endeavoured to weigh 
the whole of the evidence heretofore published 
which bears on the life, history, and relations of 
the Globigerinae.” The paper contains a great 
deal of valuable matter, but the portions that 
relate to personal controversy will interest very 
few; and Dr. Wallich’s claims to recognition for 
valuable labours would be best established if he 
would publish notes on the collections he pre- 

* Van Voorst. 
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sented to the Royal Microscopical Society, illus¬ 
trated bv the drawing's which accompanied them. 
He considers that the surface and deep-sea forms of 
Globigeriuae 

“are probably permanent varieties descended ori¬ 
ginally from ouo parent stock, of which one portion, 
inhabiting comparatively shallow water, was able, by 
continuously hugging th-3 bottom, to accommodate 
itself to depth, becoming by subsidence of the sea¬ 
bed gradually deeper and deeper ; while the other 
portion continuing to Ho.it at or near the surface 
drifted out into the open ocean, and thus became 
habituated to a free pelagic existence.” 

Dr. Wallich agrees with Dr. Carpenter in con¬ 
sidering erroneous Prof. Wyville Thompson's 
hypothesis that there is a constant relation between 
the depth and the character of the sea-bed, so 
that the modern chalk formation passes into clay 
wherever the depth increases from about 2,200 to 
2,(500 fathoms ; and he demurs to the notion that 
the transition from calcareous to lion-calcareous 
mud necessarily shows that the calcareous matter 
has been dissolved by the water. 

We notice that Mr. Stiles, writing in the 
Monthly Microscopical Journal , recommends for 
staining wood sections one grain of the finest cake 
or crystal magenta dissolved in two ounces of 
spirit, or half a grain of pure aniline soluble blue 
in one dram of distilled water, to which he adds 
ten minims of dilute nitric acid, and enough spirit 
to make the quantity up to two ounces. After 
staining he washes with spirit, soaks for an hour 
in cajeput oil, and afterwards in turpentine, 
finally mounting in balsam or dammar. The 
cellular tissue takes the blue more readily than 
the red, u the vascular tissue to a great extent 
retaining the red when subsequently treated for a 
short time with blue.” 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Entomological Society. —( Wednesday, March 1.) 

Professor Westwood, Presidont, in the Chair.— 
Mr. Jenner Weir exhibited two grasshoppers in an 
undeveloped state, taken by himsolf in the Rhone 
Valley, in copulii —a peculiarity which had frequently 
been observed among the Hemiptcra. lie also ex¬ 
hibited a remarkable moth from Madagascar belonging 
to the Uraniidae , bearing a very striking resemblance 
to a Papilio, excopt that it had the antennae of a 
moth and the hind wings were destitute of tails. 
Mr. E. Y. Western exhibited Colcoptera taken chiefly 
in Switzerland. Mr. W. Arnold Lewis exhibited a 
specimen of Argynnis Dia, taken in England by Mr. 
Wallace A. Smith. Mr. Smith stated in answer to 
various enquiries by the President and others that he 
had taken the specimen in 1872, in Worcester Park, 
and distinctly remembered the capture, as it was the 
first fritillary ho had ever had in his possession, and 
also that it had never been out of his possession since 
he captured it. Mr. Bates read a letter from Mr. Trovey 
Blackmore to Mr. M'Lachlan, stating that he was 
much interested in observing a notice in the Proceed- 
inys of the Society respecting the habits of Cychrus 
ct/lindricollis, reported by M. Baudi to feed on snails. 
He had already called attention (in the Entomologist'8 
Monthly Magazine, xi. 214) to the fact that the 
Carabus atenocephalus, Fairm., fed on snails, which in 
Morocco were so very abundant as to form a marked 
feature in the landscape by covering the bushes so 
thickly as to resemble, at a distance, clusters of 
blossom. He had captured in all eighteen specimens 
of this rare Carabus, and of these fifteen were ob¬ 
tained either feeding on snails, or climbing up bushes 
of Retama , which were covered with snails, especially 
Helix planata. The Carabus having an unusually 
long head,and the prothorax beingnarrowed anteriorly, 
enabled it to thrust its head and prothorax a con¬ 
siderable distance into the shell in search of its food. 
Mr. Blackmore referred to several other North African 
species of Cara hi, which he thought might be found to 
have similar habits to those of C. stcnocephalus. The 
President read a paper entitled 44 A Dipterological 
Note from Pompeii,” containingremarks on the habits 
of the genus Bombylius. The President also pre¬ 
sented descriptions of some new species of Tipulidac 
in the British Museum, accompanied by drawings, 


showing them to be furnished with hind legs of 
unusual length. Mr. John .Scott contributed a mono¬ 
graph of the British species belonging to the Hcnii- 
pUra-Homoptcra (family Psyllidae), together with a 
description of a genus which might be expected to 
occur in Britain. 

British Archafological Association*. —( Wcdii'sdiy. 

March 1.) 

II. S. Coming. Esq., in the Chair.—Mr. W. JIuvslio 
exhibited some interesting Homan keys, a knife, and 
a spatula, from the site of the .Safe Company's premises. 
Wulbrook. Mr. Cuming exhibited, for the Rev. S. 
M. Mayhnw. a por. ion of a deer’s skull, lately found 
in London in the same locality which yielded the re¬ 
mains of a hippopotamus and a Roman vase exhibited 
at the last meeting, and a quaint carving in oak. of 
the “ Sacrifice of Isaac,” of the sixteenth century. I 
Mr. Copo exhibited a stone tobacco-pipe from Knftrarin. 
Mr. Pratt exhibited, and Mr. J. R. Blanche*, Somerset 
Herald, described a fine solleret and gamb, alleged to 
be part of the armour of the young Prince Edward, 
son of King llonry VI.. who was murdered at Tewkes¬ 
bury. Mrs. Bailey exhibited a sword and pistol in 
combination, which was described by Mr. Cuming. 
Mr. Brock, F.S.A., read notes on the Reredos of the 
Hamburg Lutheran Church, Little Trinity Lane, 
now being re-erected at Ralston, said to be the work 
of Grinling Gibbons, and he exhibited some very fine 
specimens of the carving described. Mr. Cuming read 
a paper on Roman vessels, popularly called amphorae, 
and exhibited a variety of illustrations respecting his 
observations. 


Musical Association. — (Monday, March 6.) 

J. Huli.au, Esq., in the Chair.—Dr. Stone read a 
paper on “ Standards of Pitch.” The object of the 
paper was to examine the principal arrangements 
employed, and compare their trustworthiness and 
general efficiency. The best standards for some pur¬ 
poses are the French tuning-forks. The original 
standard was accurately determined, and the compa¬ 
risons are well made. Two such forks, one fifteen 
years old and one new, showed scarcely appreciable 
differences. The forks, however, cannot be much 
used practically on account of the feebleness and 
evanescence of the tone. The influence of change 
of tomporature on strings, organ-pipes, harmonium 
reeds, and orchestral instruments, was discussed and 
illustrated experimentally ; the harmonium reeds aud 
Hamilton’s coiled strings wero the only things that 
appeared sensibly indifferent to temperature. Organ 
reed-pipes appear to occupy an intermediate position. 
It was mentioned incidentally that steel does not 
answer as a material for harmonium reeds. The 
ordinary brass ones aro good, but German silver is 
the best material. Mr. Bosanquet observed that 
General Perronct Thompson had made accurate 
observations on the effect of temperature on organ 
pipes; he ascertained that the effect was different in 
large and small pipes, and invented a machine for 
equalising it. Mr. Bosanquet had himself used 
harmonium reeds in his experiments, and considered 
them the best available material for practical 
standards : but he did not think that the problem of 
standards could be said to be solved until a process 
of reduction to the vibration number had been placed 
within the reach of practical men. After some 
remarks from Mr. Chappell and Mr. Stephens, the 
Chairman observed that he never heard a lecture on 
Acoustics without wondering that we had any music 
at all. The meeting closed with the usual votes of 
thanks. 


Zoological Society of London. —( Tuesday , March 7 ) 

Dr. A. Gunther, F.R.S., in the Chair.—The Secre¬ 
tary drew special attention to the hornless deer of 
China, named Lophotragus mickianus by Mr. Swinhoe, 
of which the first, living example seen in Europe has 
lately been received at the Society’s Gardens. Dr. 
Gunther exhibited specimens of a small marsupial 
animal, Antichinus minutissimus , which fills the place 
of the shrews in the Australian fauna. Mr. A. H. 
Garrod described the anatomy of Aramus scolopaceua, 
which he considered to be closely alliod to the cranes. 
A paper by Mr. T. E. Buckley “On the Past and 
Presont Distribution of the Larger Mammalia in South 
Africa,” showed how the range of most of the species 
lmd been reduced by the persecution of man, many 
species being now quite extinct in districts where they 


wero formerly abundant. Dr. Spencer Cool old. 
F.R.S., read the fourth part of his Memoir on Intes¬ 
tinal Worms. Sir Victor Brooke, Bart., made sume 
further observations on the remarkable deer from rhe 
Persian Gulf, which he lately described under tb-.- 
name of Circus mesnpotamicus, and also exhibited a 
pair of deformed and curiously heavy antlers of Orr^ 
sc ho mb it rg hi, which he bribved to have been the result 
of injury to the reproductive organs of the auiinii 
during the growth of its horns. 


Society of Bjjjlicai. Archaeology.— (Tuesday 
March 7.) 

Dr. S. Birch, President, in the Chair.—The following 
papers were road:—I. “On the M.immaiia of the 
Assyrian Monuments: (Part I.) Domestic Mammal*." 

! By the Rev. William Houghton. In this paper tbi* 
author, after alluding to the interest of the suby-ct 
spoke also of its difficulty, for names alone often failed 
to convey a definite meaning. Animals may bo repre¬ 
sented in three ways:—1. By pictorial or sculptural 
representation; 2. By description ; 3. By picture and 
description combined. Applying his remarks to the 
animals figured or mentioned on the Assyrian monu¬ 
ments, he stated that the pictorial or sculptural repre¬ 
sentations are so good as in most cases to speak wr 
themselves. Of representations of animals and descrip¬ 
tion founded on a zoological basis, the monument* 
afford no instance. There may have been Ayyriaa 
Aristotles who wrote on natural history. The bilin¬ 
gual tablets containing the names of animals, trees, 
stones, &e., show a sort of natural order, which the 
scribe observed for convenience sake; but these tablets 
wero only part and parcel of Assurbanipal's grand 
idea of forming a complete comparative dictionary 
grammar of the Assyrian and Accadian language 
Mr. Houghton referred to the prevalent cust 
among the Accadians of naming animals from tbs 
countries from which they came ; thus the horse we 
the “ animal from the oastthe wolf, “ that trim :Lc 
high-lands.” The third method of representing ani¬ 
mals by sculpture and description combined—the most 
certain of all—though frequently to be seen in tin- 
hieroglyphic system of the ancient Egyptians, wa> ntf 
adopted by the Assyrians. In attempts to discover 
the name of any particular animal, the Assyrian w>ru 
must be compared with some similar word in Hebrew 
or other cognate Semitic language; identity of w-rJ 
often implies identity of meaning. Sometimes tin 
context afforded a clue. In the bilincual li>ts th 
Accadian equivalent to the Assyrian name often throw 
much light; but unfortunately the tablets wereetten 
broken. The domestic animals known to, or employ*! 
by, the Assyrians, were oxen, sheep, goats, canids 
(both the Arabian and Bactrian species), asses, horse?, 
mules, and dogs; on each of these subjects Mr- 
Houghton spoko at some length. Only two kn4?ot 
dog appear on the sculptures—the large mastiff u&i 
in the ehaso of the lion, wild bull (the rem of the 
Hebrew Bible, rimu in Assyrian), wild asses, &c..aca 
tho greyhound. On the question as to the domes* >■' 
cat being known or used by the Assyrians, 
Houghton, in his own mind, was satisfied a negate 
answer should be given. As there was intercourse' 
between the Assyrians and Egyptians from eur.) 
times, he admitted there was no a priori objection 
the belief that the Egyptian cat, which he considers 
tho origin of domestic cats wherever found, misat 
have been introduced into Assyria. Mr. H^ugn:^ 
thought it improbable that the cat was domesticate, 
seoing that in other countries it was long below ** 
was introduced. The Egyptians preferred to k<*P 
their cats to themselves, to nourish them when mj ve * 
to embalm their sacred bodios at Bubastis or ese 
where when dead. “ Tho Wild Animals of the Aw*J n ‘ in 
Monuments” will form the subject of anotherper 
the same author. j 

II. “The Fight between Bol and the Dragon.^ 
tho Flaming Sword which Turned everyway i 7 *' 
iii. 24). Translated from a Chaldean tablet bv 
Fox Talbot, F.R S. 


Royal Society. —( Thursday , March 9.) 

Dr. Gunthf.r, Vice-President, in the Chair-* 4 
following papers were rend'—(1) “On the I ev # ^ 
ment of the Crustacean Embryo, and the'» r,a '' 
of Form exhibited in tho Larvae of tlnrM-i’ 
genera of Podophthalmia,” by C. Spence * 

“On the Diurnal Variations of the Disturbs 
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the Magnetic Declination at Lisbon,” by Senhor J. 
Capello; (3) “On a Secular Variation in the Rain¬ 
fall in connexion with the Secular Variation in the 
Amount of Son-spote,” by 0. Meldrum. 


- London’ Mathematical Society. — (Thursday, 
March 9.) 

W. Sporri.YWooDK, Esq., V.P., in the Chair.—Prof. 
Caclev communicated two papers “ On the Bicursal 
Scxtic " and “On the Problem of Three-bar Motion.” 
The discovery by Mr. Samuel Roberts of the triple 
generation of a three-bar curve throws a now light on 
die whole theory, and is a copious source of further 
developments. The author's paper gives in its most 
simple form the theorem of the triple generation; it 
also establishes the relation between the nodes and 
foci ; it contains also other researches. The two com¬ 
munications aclosely connected with one another. 
Prof. Clifford spoke “On the Classification of Geo¬ 
metric Algebras.” He gave a sketch of the work done 
by Argand (1806), Miibius (1827), Peacock (1834), 
Hamilton (1843), Griissmann (1844, 1862), Poirce 
(1870); made reference to his own work in biqua- 
teraions and the theory of alternate numbers, and 
give an account of some applications of the subject. 


Botai Astkonomical Society.— (Friday, March 10.) 
Bii, Hudgins, President, in the Chair.—Dr. Royston- 
Pi-"tt described a starlit transit eye-piece, in which 
the illumination of the field was dispensed with, the 
usual spider-line diaphragm being replaced by a glass 
diaphragm silvered thinly on one side, with a set of 
parallel fine lines ruled on the silver. The star in its 
passage across the field would flash out brightly when 
ii came to one of the lines where tho silver had been 
scraped away, and the iustant of this flash could be 
noted by ear to the nearest tenth of a second. The 
film of silver being extremely thin, moderately bright 
stirs could be seen faintly through it, and their course 
across the field watched. Lord Lindsay remarked 
that though there might bo some difficulty about the 
observation by ear of tho instantaneous flashing of the 
star, yet the eye-pieco was likely to prove very useful 
for equatorial observations. Capt. Abney then read a 
preliminary note on the method of photographing tho 
red rays of the solar spectrum, announcing the im¬ 
portant discovery that the addition of a resin to the 
colludion would render it sensitive to the red rays, 
and that consequently the results obtained by Dr. 
' e’-'l, and more recently by Captain Waterhouse, who 
stained the photographic film with an anilin dye, 
*ere due to the fact that the dye was a hydrocarbon, 
and not to any absorption dependent on its colour. 
% the use of a resin Captain Abney has made a 
great advance even on Captain Waterhouse's results, 
obtaining by a moderate exposure (ton minutes) photo¬ 
graphs which show the spectrum as far beyond the 
extreme red line A as that is from the yellow sodium 
hoe D. Dr. Huggins, on behalf of the meeting, 
thanked Captain Abney for his communication, which 
ttould prove of the greatest importance in spectro¬ 
scopic observations. Mr. Dunkin read a note on a 
supposed caso of variable proper motion which, from 
a discussion of recent observations at Greenwich com- 
wBcd with older measures, he held must be given up, 
aid in this view he was supported by a communica- 
Jon fr»m Mr. Stone, who found that the star had 
wen observed at the Cape in 1837. The Astronomer 
Wal congratulated Mr. Dunkin on having got riel 
! ,ln astronomical mare's nest, and pointed out the 
“Ui’ortance of making repeated observations of the 
same stars in different years. Captain Noble called 
attention to a paper by M. Normand on “ Occultations 
°. by Planets,” and appealed to tho possessors 
o! large telescopes to try the feasibility of the plan 
111:11 ls proposed for determining the parallax of 
ra next year) on the planet Jupiter at its approach- 
tug opposition this summer. 


KovaiGeoupaphicalSociety.— (Monday, March 13.) 

Bctuerford Alcock, K.C.B., presided in the 
* sfQ ^° Sir Henry Rawlinson, who had be* j n sum- 

jj 0ne S* Windsor. The first paper, by the Rev. 

So ' f ^ DS ’ secretar >' the London Missionary 
gave an account of an ascent up tho Fly 
S p 11 coas t of the Gulf of Papua, by the Rev. 
and l- r * ane » the same Society. Mr. Maofarlano 
13 party, -which numbered fourteen, and included 


M. D’Alliertis, tho Italian naturalist, had started from 
Cape York on November 29 last, and succeeded in 
ascending 170 miles up the Fly River, being 100 
miles further than any one had previously penetrated. 
At that point, the river was four fathoms deep, and so 
well adapted for purposes of navigation. The surround¬ 
ing country was Hat, swampy, and uniuvitingfor settlers, 
the. mangroves frequently extending inland from the 
banks upwards of a mile. The natives met with showed 
a hostile frout, and, clad in full war costume, proceeded 
to discharge spears and arrows at the vessel. After 
vain endeavours to conciliate them, some shots were 
fired across tho bows of the first canoe, and this 
proving ineffectual a charge of dynamito was exploded 
below water, which caused the greatest consternation. 
A further progress up the river was stopped by the 
fact of the Ellangowan breaking the shank of her pro¬ 
peller. 

The second paper furnished an account of Mr. 
Octavius C. Stone’s explorations in the interior of 
New Guinea, from Port Moresby, in the east part of 
that island. It brought to notice the fact that the 
country was extremely fertile, and the natives of a 
superior character to the const tribes, and well dis¬ 
posed and friendly to white men. It was greatly to 
be wished that no kidnapping parties would be 
allowed to exercise their nefarious traffic there, and 
so raise a bar against the possibility of future friendly 
intercourse between the two races. In the short dis¬ 
cussion which followed admiration was freely ex¬ 
pressed at the successful manner in which Mr. Mac- 
farlane had journeyed into the interior without blood¬ 
shed. 


' FINE ART. 

Arcliiiologische Unfersnchii.ngen cmf Savio- 
thraJce. By Professors Conze, Hauser, and 
Niemann. (Wien: Carl Gerold’s Soliu, 
1875.) 

If excavations on classic soil do not always 
yield so much as we desire of splendid sculp¬ 
ture and priceless treasure of other arts, 
they are yet generally not without com¬ 
pensating results. When for instance fine 
sculpture fails, we have only to start a new 
train,of expectations, and are at once pre¬ 
sented with results of unusual significance 
to architecture, topography, or history. It 
may be true that there is seldom in the 
settlement ofau architectural, topographical, 
or historical point, the same positive acces¬ 
sion to human pleasure as follows upon the 
discovery of truly fine sculptures. On the 
other hand, when it is considered how much 
of vague speculation, and therefore of human 
energy, is spared by the discovery of the 
site, for example, of the temple of Diana at 
Ephesus, it is necessary to estimate such a 
discovery at a high rate. Still not the less 
is it a disappointment when excavations, as 
in the case of those at Ephesus and now 
again at Samothraee, do not yield the trea¬ 
sures of art which expectancy had marked 
ont, from the historic fame of the spot, and 
forgetting that this need not always imply 
the existence of fine art 

The isolation in which Samothraee has 
been left for several centuries, and its scarcity 
of population, very naturally suggested to 
Prof. Conze, when ho visited it in lbo7, that 
a series of excavations might bring to light 
much to illustrate the ancient celebrity of 
the saered island from the peaks of which 
Poseidon beheld the battle-field of Troy, and 
whither Greek and Roman pilgrims journeyed 
to be initiated into the mysteries of its re¬ 
ligion (Conze, liaise nuf den IhscJ.ii dcs Thrn- 
ldsche.ii Meeres , I860, p. 73). Through the 
liberality of tho Austrian Government he 
was enabled last year to make an experiment 


of the kind he desired, and certainly, con¬ 
sidering the short period of six weeks at his 
disposal, and the not excessive supplies, the 
results which are given in tho splendid vo¬ 
lume before us are not only more than suf¬ 
ficient to justify the undertaking, but also 
afford strong encouragement to prosecute 
the work further. Finding at the outset 
that time would he too short to complete the 
excavation of the principal temple, as he 
originally hoped, Conze at once turned to 
the ruins of two much smaller buildings, 
and these were within the allotted time 
successfully cleared and examined by the 
architects Hauser and Niemann, who accom¬ 
panied the expedition. Both sites had been 
examined and partly excavated by Deville 
and Coquart in I860. One of them, of 
which nothing above the basement remained 
standing, had been a circular building, the 
original purpose of which cannot be positively 
ascertained. It was not a temple; bnt that 
it lmd been erected by Arsinoe, daughter of 
Ptolemy Soter, is known from the dedica¬ 
tory inscription which existed as late as 
1842, when it was copied by Kiepert. It is 
known also that she had found shelter in 
Samothraee from the cruelty of her second 
husband Ptolemy Kerannos, and It may fairly 
be presumed that this building was erected 
by her in recognition of this, and during the 
happier years of her life, between b.c. 276- 
247. It seems to have been merely a monu¬ 
ment, such as are seen in the landscape 
paintings of Pompeii, perhaps intended to 
receive statues of Arsinoe and her relatives, 
like the Philippeion at Olympia. A restora¬ 
tion in the main resembling that of Coquart, 
and a description of the architectural details, 
are given by Niemann. The other building 
was a small Doric temple of marble, in the 
ruins of which were found several of the 
figures from the front pediment. Photo¬ 
graphs of these figures are given, which 
enable us to agree with Conze in assigning 
the date of the work to the Hellenistic period, 
in preference to the time of the Roman 
emperors, which is the other alternative. 
In clearing this temple it was discovered 
that in a conspicuous place of the floor there 
existed a hole in the earth covered with a 
moveable stone, the purpose of which could 
only have been to receive the blood which, in 
sacrifices to the deities of the lower world, 
was poured into the earth. Not far from the 
hole in the ground was evidence of there 
having stood a group of statues, probably 
three, in whose presence the sacrifices had 
been offered; but whether these were the 
three great deities of Samothraee, who also 
were deities of the under world, cannot be 
ascertained. A restoration, with full descrip¬ 
tion of the details of this temple, is com¬ 
municated by the architect Hanser. Besides 
the description of these two buildings, we 
have also an examination of the ancient 
Cyclopean walls of Samothraee, and a dis¬ 
cussion on the position of the ancient harbour. 

The sculptures found on the site of the 
Doric temple are admirably reproduced in 
photography, so that the points to be relied 
on in determining their date can at once be 
seen. But when we come to views of ruins 
and localities, the photographs, it mnst be 
confessed, are not very inspiring; though 
no doubt they are- of importance and in- 
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terest to anyone working seriously through 
the book. It would be well to confine 
the use of photography to objects of distinct 
beauty, so strong is the habit now of looking 
first for this quality in every specimen of 
that art which one takes up. 

If in the foregoing it has been impossible 
to suppress altogether a tone of disappoint¬ 
ment because the excavations at Samo- 
thrace have not yielded a richer store of 
sculpture, it is with all the more readiness 
that we would now in conclusion draw at¬ 
tention not only to the exactness and com¬ 
pleteness with which the excavations were 
carried out, but also to the care, precision, 
and thoroughness with which the results 
and the operations are described in the pre¬ 
sent volume. A. S. Murray. 


ART SALES. 


At the Salle Drouot on the 28th ultimo was 
sold the collection of water-colour drawings of 
Prince Soutzo. The Woodcutters, by Troyon, 
fetched 1,330 fr. 

On March 1 were sold some paintings of the old 
masters. Boucher, Em opa and her Companions, 
2,050 fr. Greuze, Portrait of his Daughter, 
1,600 fr. ; Ln Petite Bond ease, 6,000 fr.; Morning 
Toilette, 3,100 fr. Guardi, Pete of the Bucentaur, 
3,950 fr. Murillo, Virgin and Child, 4,000 fr.; 
Walk on the Alcazar, 1,000 fr.; the same, its 
companion, 2,100 fr. The above three came from 
the Salamanca Gallery. Rigaud, Portrait of the 
Artist and his Wife, 2,100 fr. 

On March 3, Messrs. Christie, Manson, and 
Woods sold the collection of Mr. Ben jamin Button, 
the well-known dealer in English china. Chelsea 
shepherd and dog, 22 gs.; three turquoise vases. 
30/.; figure of a child on plinth, form of coloured 
shells, 28/. ; Chelsea Derby group, Courtship, on 
Chelsea plinth, form of coloured shells ; Worcester 
teapot and cover painted with exotic birds, 19/.; 
pair of teacups and saucers, 15/. ; round dish, 
10/. 15*.; octagonal bottle and bowl painted with 
exotic birds, 150/.; set of three oviform vases, 
deep blue ground painted in medallions, 115/.; 
vase and cover on blue scaled ground, 40/.; pair 
of hexagonal vases, blue scaled ground, 100/.; set 
of five dark blue vases, painted with medallions of 
exotic birds, 480/, 

On Wednesday, the 8th, Messrs. Christie, Man- 
son, and Woods sold the collection of works of 
Oriental art formed by Mr. G. Peploe Brown; 
among which a dome-shaped bronze lamp with 
chains fetched 26/.; also an Arabic lamp, of glass 
and enamel, 10£ in. high, 40/. In a different pro¬ 
perty we notice a hanging lamp of Persian porce¬ 
lain, painted with inscription and flowers in 
blue on white ground, 50/.; an Arabic glass lamp, 
with inscriptions and ornaments in brilliant 
colours, 42/.; seventy-eight Persian tiles, 60/.; 
hundred and twenty-seven Persian tiles, 127/.; 
circular shield of Antoine Vechte, of embossed 
iron, partly gilt, subject—Massacre of the Inno¬ 
cents, after Ratliielle, 82/. ; pair of enndlestieks, of 
dark green jade, 48/.; a tripod incense burner and 
cover, of jade, 31/. ; circular pale green dish, of 
carved jade, 85/.; a two-handled vase, of Chinese 
enamel, 7 in. high, 85/. 

On Thursday, March 0, Messrs. Christie, Man- 
son, and Woods sold a collection of porcelain and 
old English silver belonging to Mr. C. It. Gilbert: 
—Chelsea group, Venus, Cupid, and Neptune, 
seated on group’of shells, 27/.; Worcester mug, 
painted with escolii birds, in blue scale borders, 
13/. 15*. A different property :—Largo Chelsea 
trembleuse cup, deep blue ground, 20/.; Worcester 
mug, white ground, landscape in medallion, nud 
groups of fruit and insects, 12 /. 1 5$. • Louis XVI. 
clock, by Lcpante, in ormolu case, 100/. 


On Friday, March 10, Messrs. Christie, Manson, 
and Woods sold a collection of water-colour draw¬ 
ings. F. Powell, Glencoe, 37 gs.; J. Syer, A 
Bockg Iliver-Bed, 44 gs.; J. W. Whittaker, On 
the Stour, 444 gs.; Guido Bach, Italian Boy, 
49§ gs.; T. Collier, A Heath Scene, 76 gs.; David 
Cox, Off Calais Pier, 32 gs., Banditti, 80 gs., 
Llanbrris, 140 gs.; W. L. Leitch, Snmcdon, 41 gs.; 

C. Fielding, Pishing Smacks, 44 gs., A Coast Scene, 
05 gs., Windermere, 120 gs.; E. Duncan, Yacht, 
off the Coast, 70 gs., Wreck off Bamhorough, 
175 gs.; J. Ilardy, A Keeper and Dogs, 120 gs., 
Deerstalking, 100 gs.; B. Foster, Bay of Baiae, 
74 gs., Landscape, 96 gs., Farm Horses Watering, 
150 gs.; W. Iluut, Grapes, 90 gs. ; Sir John 
Gilbert, Soldiers on the March, 270 gs.; E. Lund- 
gren, The Coffee Bearer, 100 gs.; Thornwaite, 
Caught, in a Shower, 82 gs.; A. C. Gow, The. 
P'irst Shot, 73 gs., The Dog Stealer, 85 gs.; G. 
Roller, Marguerite, lOOgs.; Louis Ilaghe, Interior 
of Antwerp Cathedral, 45 gs.; W. Muller, The 
Alhambra, 50 gs.; S. Prout, At Dresden, 115gs.; 
W. O. T. Dobson, Contemplation, 145 gs.; Alma 
L. Tadema, The Garland Seller, 345 gs. ; W. C. 
T. Dobson, Kate Kearney, 135 gs. ; A. B. Hough¬ 
ton, Useless Mouths, 115 gs.; Fred. Tavler, The 
Ferry Boat., 150 gs. ; J. M. W. Turner, Saltash, 
400 gs. : F. Tavler, Troopers on the March, 
105 gs. 

On Saturday, March 11, Messrs. Christie, 
Manson, and Woods sold the collection of water¬ 
colour drawings, the property of Mr. Sigismund 
Rucker; also modern pictures belonging to Mr. 
Ambrose Bassett. T. M. Richardson, Near Naples, 
76 gs.; Ardconnel Castle, 120 gs.; W. Hunt, 
A Tramp, 115gs. ; The Young Angler, 175 gs.; 
Carl Haag, Italian Woman at. a Fountain, 45 gs.; 

D. Roberts, Abbeville Cathedral, 100 gs. ; A 
Cathedral Interior, 72 gs.; Birket Foster, I ceding 
the Chickens, 77 gs.; G. Barrett, Bichmond, 103gs.; 
Composition, 106 gs. ; 8. Prout, Buildings, 115 gs.; 
Cathedral at Batisbon, 121 gs.; E. Duncan, 
Barges on the Medway, 171 gs.; H. B. Willis, 
Highland Cattle, 130 gs.; Coploy Fielding, Arundel, 
330 gs.; Bridlington 1 ‘irr, 434 gs.; Bydal Water, 
285 gs.; Off Oban, 320 gj.; G. Cattermole, Sal¬ 
vator Bosa among the. Mountains, 121 gs. ; T. S. 
Cooper, Sheep, 90 gs.; Louis Haghe, Cairo, 410 gs.; 
Guard-room, 170gs.; Clarkson Stanfield, Castle 
of Anghiera, 155gs.: Heidelberg, 100gs.; J. D. 
flarding, Lake Como, 200gs.; F. Tavler, A Gillie 
and Hounds, 355 gs.; Keeper's Daughter, 310 gs.; 
F. W. Burton, Apple Girl, 215gs.: The Virgins 
Day, 410gs.; Tyrolese Boys, 250gs.; Faust's 
first Sight, of Marguerite, 630 gs.; Dyckraans, The 
Lace-maker, 650 gs. A different property, Dyck- 
maus, The Startling Account, 340 l-s. ; W. Collins, 
a landscape, Chichester Cathedral in the. Distance, 
790 gs. Among those belonging to Mr. Bassett 
were: 11. Helmiek, The Convalescent, 133gs.; 

E. Lnmbonet, A Meadow, 90 gs. ; E. J. Niemann, 
Bichmond, Yorkshire, 70 gs.; F. D. Hardy, Sack 
of Coals, 64 gs.; J. B. Burgess, Bosselina, 69 gs.; 
J. Morgan, All Tme, 70gs.; II. de Jeune, Tired 
Out, 85 gs.; Vanity, 152 gs.; A. Vickers, A 
Hirer Scene, llOgs. ; View on the Thames, 115 gs.; 
Colin Hunter, Off the Ayrshire Const, 200 gs.; 
Off Ayrshire Coast—Early Morning, 205 gs.; 
Edwin Douglas, Beware of the Dog, 130gs.; T. 
Creswick, A Hirer Scene, 260gs.; E. Douglas, 
Hailing the Ferry, 250 gs.; T. S3. Cooper, Canter¬ 
bury Meadows, 260 gs.; Sheep on the Downs, 
260 gs. : George Cole, Fern Gathering, 365 gs.; 
.Tobn Phillip. In the Garden, 150 gs.; Edwiu 
Douglas, Best after Work, 205 gs. 

On Monday, March 13, Messrs. Sotheby, Wil¬ 
kinson, and Hodge disposed of a very fine series of 
Rowlandson’s Caricatures, collected by the late 
Mr. W. T. B. Ashley. Chief among them was the 
well-known Faro 'Table at Devonshire House, painted 
in 1797, which went for 27/. 0s. Among others 
may he noticed Bricklayers' Arms on a Bacc-Day, 
71 .; Prize Fight between Cribb and Molgnetix, and 
Portrait of a Pugilist, 0/. 16*.; Bag Fair in 1802, 
51 .; Bnpe. of the Sabines, 51 .; The Old English 


Drinking Club, 71. 15*.; The Squire's Kitchen, 
4/. 6*.; View of Westminster Abbey and Old 
Houses, 0/. ; View of Greenwich and old Salntn- 
tion Tavern, 6/.; Sitting out a Long Sermon. 
SI. 6*. At the same time were sold Stanfield's 
water-colour drawing of The Mast-headed MidtU 
for 10/. 10*.; two landscapes by Geo. Morlaad 
for 22/. and 23/. respectively; A Vine in Hollmi, 
by Van Goyen, 25/.; J. Ward’s Landscape, with 
Cows, 17/.; and a Group of Hounds, by R B. 
Davis, 12/. 12*., &c., &c. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Royal Academy has finally decided to add 
four new Associates, and the summonses to tie 
body of electors have already been ^ent out. 

The estimates for the year 1876-7 are by r 
means favourable to the establishment at South 
Kensington. There is a large increase—upward? 
of 17,000/.—in the sum devoted to the mainte¬ 
nance of the National Schools of Art and Science, 
but this is partly balanced by a severe curtailni-r: 
of expense in other directions. Thus the amount 
to be granted for the purchase of works of art is 
reduced by 4,000/., the amount for the reproduc¬ 
tion of works of art by 1,5001., and the expendi¬ 
ture on the Art Library by another 1,500 1. Re 
South Kensington Museum is notoriously un¬ 
popular in the House of Commons, and it is 
therefore improbable that such a method of dealinc 
with the establishment will encounter any serico- 
opposition. It is, however, not very logical. K 
even perhaps expedient, that the development ot 
the Museum Bhould be hindered because of ■" 
necessary increase of expense in the managemer. 
of the Art and Science Schools. South Kensington, 
whatever may have been its defects in the eve; 
the Legislature, has done much for the educati r. 
and advancement of popular taste in matter' : 
art: it fills a very important place amonc our 
national museums, and is the one of our institu¬ 
tions in connexion with art which foreigners con¬ 
versant witix English affairs constantly eing.e ou, 
for admiration. Nor is there any reason to believe 
that it will have less to do in the future than it 
has done in the past, and we cannot therefore but 
regret a decision which threatens to limit * 
seriously its powers of usefulness. 

In the Handbook on Ivories, published by the 
authorities at South Kensington, Mr. W iLiianr 
Masked draws attention to a small ivory group o! 
the Pieta executed by an artist of the fourteeMJ 
century, and he points out a general and remara- 
able resemblance in design to the celebrn'.w 
marble of the same subject executed by Miche 
Angelo. Mr. Masked is disposed to ascribe to the 
carver the merit of a conception which ha*, 
hitherto been almost universally believed to hsv- 
been originated by Michel Angelo. 

“Let the praise of originality of conception, ' 
writes, “ as well as the merit of execution, so 
us the size of his material would permit, I*' 
where it is due, to the sculptor of the fou'j 1 *'” 
century who died a hundred years before jh-- 1 
Angelo was born.’’ 

As between the Florentine sculptor and the carter 
in ivory this is of course conclusive, but.thow ^ 
now some reason to believe that both artists'' 
indebted for the broad features of the design <’ 1 ■ 
tradition antecedent to either. Thanks to 
kindness of Mr. Heath 4\ ilson, we have 
favoured with a sketch of a sculptured 
the Pieta, executed on a bracket existing, , 
lieve, in Pavia, and which has the appearance ^ 
being of earlier workmanship than the 1 'i’ r ' 
which Mr. Masked has drawn attention, fjj 
lation of the two figures in the design is an - 
tially the same in all three designs, 
distinctions of each are sufficiently marked ^ 
elude the idea of any one being a copy ^ 
others. It becomes evident in the l ,rt j^ t j 1(J|1Jf 
these examples that such a treatment oft 1 ^ 

must have been traditional, and that 
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Angelo is no more to bo regarded as having 
copied the ivory-carver than the ivory-carver can 
be accused of - copying the invention of the 
sculptor at Pavia. The relation of the two heads 
ot' mother and son in the last-named work bears a 
close resemblance to the I’ieta at Genoa which 
has been generally ascribed to Michel Angelo, 
but the attempt to derive from such resemblances 
a distinct indebtedness from the later to the 
earlier artist would now seem to bo as inappro¬ 
priate in the case of the Pieta as it would be in 
that of the Madonna and Child. It is, however, 
of course very interesting to the student of 
Michel Angelo's work to be made aware that 
such a tradition existed in Italian art, and this 
fact seems now established beyond question by the 
ivory referred to by Mr. Maskell, and bv the 
sculptured group mentioned by Mr. Heath 
Wilson. 

A letter to the Daily News, from Admiral 
l’eirse, not only advocates the often-mooted pro¬ 
ject of opening our museums on Sunday, but 
reminds the public, with respect to the amount of 
facility afforded for visiting our National Gallery, 
that " the Louvre is never closed to the public for 
the sake of the copyists; on the contrary, it is 
ili'iiijlit most favourable for them that the public 
should inspect their copies.” Greater facilities, 
thinks the writer, would tend to reline the 
tastes of a people so far behind others on the 
<'eminent “dans I’exquis”: now when the maxim 
uf Montesquieu, “ le has est le sublime du peuple,” 
i< in high force. 

A series of water-colour paintings and oil— 
'ketches, by Herr Christian Wilberg, of Berlin, 
lias been on view at No. 191 Piccadilly. The 
principal subject is a View in Venice, now the 
property of Queen Victoria. 

A FACSIMILE cast of M. Clermont Ganneau's 
lone-promised restoration of the .Stele de Mesa 
has been presented by the Louvre to the Com¬ 
mittee of the Palestine Exploration Fund. The 
stone which has been reproduced is 4 feet 1 in. 
long by 2 feet H in. wide, and is square at the 
lower end instead of oblong as represented by 
Mr. Klein in his original sketch. The cast is in 
"bite plaster. The materials for the construction 
consisted of M. Ganneau’s squeeze of the whole, 
which, ragged and incomplete as it was, has been 
oi the greatest service; the two large fragments, 
Captain Warren’s smaller pieces, and a sketch by 
^ohm el Kari of six lines in the middle of the 
monument. The cast will remain for a short time 
in the Offices of the Fund, 9 Pall Mall East, and 
"ill then be sent on to the Society’s Collection in 
tlm South Kensington Museum. It will also be 
photographed immediately. 

The Society of Lady Artists have opened an 
exhibition at their rooms in Great Marlborough 

Street. 

As art gallery is about to be founded in St. 
Tetorsburg in memory of the late Grand Duchess 
Mine. It will consist of three sections—one of 
punting, one of sculpture, and one mixed. The 
wt collection of the Duchess will occupy one 
Mom, 

The French papers announce the death of the 
historical painter, M. Charles Lariviere. His 
principal works are in the Military Museum at 
' wsailles. 

M. Joseph Van Lerins, the Belgian historical 
painter, and pupil of the late Baron Wappers, 
ll n l ^ ntwer P a Tew days since. Her Majesty 
. Wen possesses one of the artist’s pictures, 
hrsf Born, which is now at Windsor Oastle. 
*s pictures of Adam and lit w and Earneralda are 
lose by which he first made a name for himself. 

Tap Zeitschrift fur Bildentle Kumt is not re- 
iparuble for its illustrations this month. Its 
Mctispieee is a very dark and coarse etching, by 
Y , !ls > of a portrait of a lady, attributed to 
' "'“Inez, in the Iloyal Academy at Berlin. The 


other illustration is from a picture by A. Von 
Heyden, and represents “ The Valkyrs riding over 
the Battle-field.” It is a wild subject, in which, 
however, the effect of horror is not produced. 
The articles are mostly continuations, with the 
exception of one, criticising Schilling’s National 
Memorial in the Niederwahl, before described in 
the Academy. The translation is continued of 
Twan LermoliefTs Galleries of Rome. Albert 
Jansen continues his learned monograph on 
Baccio Bandinelli, which, we believe, is or shortly 
will be published; and Adolf Rosenberg contri¬ 
butes a third article on the New Buildings in 
Berlin. 


The two well-known Norwegian painters, Morten 
Muller and Adolf Tidemand, have recently under¬ 
taken together a large picture, representing a scene 
in Norwegian history, Miiller painting the land¬ 
scape and Tidemand the figures. Both these 
painters have long resided in Diisseldorf, and may 
he said to belong to that school. 


The bookseller, Franz Meyer of Dresden, has 
lately published a cataloguo of the distinguished 
Peintre-graveurs and Etchers of modern times. 
The catalogue is enriched with many examples of 
the artists. Although the preference is given to 
the works of German engravers, collectors in 
general will hud it useful. 


A LARciF. and important sale of prints, the pro¬ 
perty of the late Viscomte Bernhard du Bus de 
Gisignies, formerly Director of the Royal National 
Museum at Brussels, took place lately in that city. 
Among the most remarkable prints of the col¬ 
lection were some very rare etchings by Vandyek, 
most of which were acquired by the Royal Library 
of Brussels. One of them, the portrait of Vandyek 
engraved by himself, sold for 2,200 francs. 

L’Art for February 27 contains a long article 
by Roger Ballu on the works of Pils. It is illus¬ 
trated by numerous facsimile woodcuts from his 
drawings, most of them men’s portraits. An 
exhibition and sale of pictures, for the benefit of 
the French painter Philippe Auguste Jeanron, is 
being organised in Paris. Jeanron was a painter 
of some celebrity in his day, and has an excellent 
picture in the Luxembourg, but he appears to have 
outlived his reputation, and has now in his old 
age fallen into poverty. 

An interesting and curious article on “ Painting 
in the Chinese Empire ” has been contributed by 
M. E. Chaulnes to the Journal Officiel. The 
writer points out that the first principle of paint¬ 
ing in China is to represent objects as they are, 
and not as they appear to be. The painters, he 
writes, are rather merchants than artists, having a 
shop on the ground floor to sell the works that 
they execute above. • 


From the report for 187oof the Newbury Field 
Club, of which the Earl of Carnarvon is patron, 
and W. G. Mount, Esq., of Wasiug Place, the 
president, we understand tlmt it is proposed to 
erect a memorial to Lucius Gary, Lord Falkland, 
who died at the battle of Newbury on Sept. 18, 
1042. A design him already been prepared by Mr. 
J. II. Money, and an inscription written by Lord 
Carnarvon. As the spot where Falkland is be¬ 
lieved to have fallen, and which is marked by a 
poplar tree, is most unsuitable for a memorial, the 
monument will probably be erected at a place on 
the battle-field where three roads meet, and nego¬ 
tiations are in progress for the purchase of a site. 

The Portfolio for this month has for frontis¬ 
piece an etching by Rajon of the well-known 
portrait of Gerard l)ou in the National Gallery. 
Another etching by A. Queyroy represents the 
corner of a street at Chinon, “one of the most in¬ 
teresting of the old French towns.” The carving 
at the corner of the street represents the “ Stoning 
of St. Stephen,” upon which the light falls in a 
most effective manner, as also upon two school¬ 
boys who are discussing some theme of interest 
below. Mr. G. A. Simcox contributes to this 
number a suggestive essay on “ Over Production,” 


the over production of the artist and man of genius. 
The real source, lie says, from which artists in all 
departments can draw inspiration longest, generally 
lies outside their own line of art; even Raphael 
renewed himself by contact with Michel Angelo. 
The other articles are a continuation of Mr. P. 
G. Hamerton’s “Life of Turner”; of Mr. Coruyns 
Carr’s “ Abbey Church of St. Albans,” which is 
illustrated by an etching and several engravings ; 
and a review of Rousselet’s India and its Native 
Princes. Two of the illustrations to this magni¬ 
ficent work are given in the Portfolio. 

Antiquities and historical relics are so rare in 
the United States of America that we can sympa¬ 
thise with the rogret which appears to he gene¬ 
rally felt at the loss of a venerable tree, long 
valued ns an heir-loom by the citizens of Boston. 
The New Ent/land Journal of Education says:— 

“The old elm on Boston Common, which has with¬ 
stood the gales of more than two centuries, yielded to 
the storm of February In. and its parts are now 
scattered among the thousands of relic-hunters who 
have carried it off in largo or small parcels as their 
strength and good fortune would allow. Every stem, 
braneli, and root bus been removed out of its place, 
and the ancient landmark lives only in the memories 
of those who knew it. 

"A century ago it was in full strength, hale and 
hearty. It swung its old arms out defiantly at. the 
red-coats in To, and tradition says that its long 
limbs were the tender supports of Quakers mid 
witches in the times when it was worth one’s life to 
he anything but a Puritan in Massachusetts. 

“ Tiio inscription on the iron fence built for its 
protection is the only real historic statement concern¬ 
ing it:— 

“ * The Old Tree. 

“‘This tree has been standing here for an unknown 
period. It is believed to huvo existed before the 
settlement of Boston, being full grown in 1722, ex¬ 
hibited marks of old age in 1702, and was nearly 
destroyed by a storm in 1832. Protected by an iron 
fence in 1854. “ ‘ J. V. C. Smith, Mayor.’ 

“ In its glory it was a splendid type of litmus 
Americana , measuring 22 feet in circumference, and 
nearly 90 feet in the extent of its branches, but years 
and successive storms had gradually robbed it of its 
strength and beauty, and at its fall its trunk was 
found to be a mere shell.” 


THE STAGE. 

BARDOU’s COMEDY AT THE COURT. 

M. Sardou at the Court Theatre—Gulliver in 
Lilliput — a master of dramatic construction 
among the slighter talents that provide the south¬ 
western suburb with comic scenes after dinner. 
Pattes de Mouc/te was the first of M. Sardou’s 
successes, and the immense ingenuity of its intrigue 
will probably cause it to be among the most en¬ 
during. The ingenuity of that intrigue is what 
will most of all strike the London playgoer, ac¬ 
customed to be amused by sayings that, for all 
that they have of sequence, might be culled from 
the different pages of a jest book. Not that the 
ingenuity of the intrigue succeeds from beginning 
to end in keeping it natural. It is felt in the 
third act to be forced and strained: the ball is 
kept going in a spirit of whimsical bravado. But 
that device after device should be put forward 
with unvarying stage effectiveness—that inven¬ 
tion and resource should never fail—is felt to bo 
a thing to which we are little accustomed. Even 
to Parisians, this quality in Patten de Mouche 
meant not an isolated success, but a career, for the 
writer of it. 

A Scrap of Paper —Mr. Palgrave Simpson’s 
English version — has been seen before. The 
Wigans played in it a dozen years ago. It is ex¬ 
cellently executed ; the transfer of the scene from 
French to British ground being accomplished 
with all due adroitness, and the dialogue, rarely a 
mere literal translation, being often vivid and na¬ 
tural with touches of the common talk of our 
dav. But Mr. Simpson would not claim as his 
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share of the merits of the work any more con¬ 
siderable part than this will indicate. The inex¬ 
haustible fertility of resource which holds your 
attention until in tho third act you have had even 
too much of it, is M. Sardou's own. 

One Colonel Blake—returned from the most 
distant and adventurous travels—is visitin'' at 
Dr. Penguin’s. In tho near neighbourhood are 
Sir John and Lady Ingram, whose voting rela¬ 
tion, Lucy Franklin, Colonel Blake has met in her 
riding habit, and has forthwith selected as his 
wife. The ward of Dr. Penguin—one Archie 
Hamilton—is also devoted to the young woman, 
and in Lady Ingram’s eyes his suit will lind more 
favour than will Blake’s. For Lady Ingram, 
three years ago, believed she was in love with the 
traveller—wrote him the kind of words that do 
not look well on paper, and, until a misunder¬ 
standing came to be between them, had intended 
the habitual conclusion—marriage. Time has 
made her forget him ; not a spark now of the old 
tire remains to rekindle it, should he come; her 
love is entirely for Sir John—a husband of few 
words, who hides under a rough exterior the ex¬ 
cellent heart so many dramatists have taught us 
to see there. And now when the old lover does 
come, she is unwilling for him to marry Lucv, 
and he would be glad of an opportunity to compel 
her consent. In the explanations that pass 
between them reference is made to the reason of 
their own estrangement three years since. He 
never received her last letter, which vows her 
devotion—the letter is even now, then, in their i 
secret post-office : the hollow bust of the statuette 
of Flora: a bust which since the breaking of its 
companion long since had never been allowed to 
be moved. And the whole intrigue of the cornedv, 
light, graceful, and of unending fertility, consists 
in the battle as to who shall possess this tell-tale 
letter: to possess it is to hold a position for which 
the opposing forces will contend. 

Lady Ingram is not great at intrigue: she 
would soon be worsted if she struggled unaided. 
But a cousin—Miss Susan Hartley-—is more able 
to cope with the audacity and worldly wisdom of 
Colonel Blake; and practically the struggle is 
between these two. The note, caught up in his 
pocket-handkerchief from the floor where he had 
dropped it out of the hollow of the statuette 
when the assembled partv w-ere reudv to go 
to lunch, is now Colonel Blake's. ‘lie will, 
he says, go to the uttermost end of the 
world, if Miss Hartley can succeed in getting it 
back again ; and the second act is occupied with 
what is the best of her effort. She and Lady 
Ingram go together to Dr. Penguin’s library, 
which is Blake’s sitting room. Lady Ingram, 
restless, searches there with her hands ; the more 
gifted Miss Hartley searches with her head. It 
cannot be in the bookshelves, for displacing a book- 
would have displaced the dust in front of it. It 
cannot be in his desk, or under lock and key, for 
lock and key are at her disposal. If it can't be 
found by anxious search, then it must be under 
their very eyes; and under their very eyes it is, 
deceitfully wrapped in an envelope addressed to 
the traveller at Honolulu. Thus the thing might 
be settled once for all, to the satisfaction of Lady 
Ingram and the curtailment of the comedy; but 
it is a part of Miss Hartley’s cheerful and vigorous 
nature to revel in the fact of triumph as well as 
in its material fruits, and, dismissing Lady In¬ 
gram, she will herself make Colonel Blake burn 
the letter. He enters. The paper, twisted, is 
thrown carelessly on the floor. Miss Hartlev asks 
for candles and has hidden the matches. Blake 
has just lighted the edge of the love-letter when 
the servant enters with the lamp. And so it goes, 
through minute after minute of light talk and vi¬ 
vacious action, until the paper, still but just singed, 
is thrown out of window at the approach of Sir 
John’s shooting party. Dr. Penguin, entomologist, 
has found a beetle—here is a piece of paper in 
which to safely carry it home. And the third act 
is occupied chiefly by tho united efforts of Susan 


Hartley and Blake to get, without suspicion, this 
bit of paper from the careful guardianship of the 
entomologist; for Blake—delighted with Mis3 
Hartley's vivacity and energy—has forgotten the 
voung lady in the riding-habit, and upon telling 
his love very suddenly, he has been trusted by 
Miss Hartley with the knowledge that that which 
in his chivalry he had just offered to burn, was 
not the letter, but one that she had substituted 
for it. 

Alongside of the strong comic interest of the 
search for the letter, there has been introduced, 
however, into the second act, an interest meant 
to be more serious. Sir John, suspecting from 
the manner of his wife with Colonel Blake, that 
all has not been right between them, has followed 
her to Dr. Penguin's house and Blake’s sitting- 
room—Blake being absent at tho moment while 
Miss Hartley is making her search—and he has 
entered and has proposed to pass on with loaded 
gun, and mad with jealousy, into the room his 
wife has fled into, and has only been calmed by 
Miss Hartley's assurance that she is the woman 
who has loved Colonel Blake. Not dreaming, at 
that moment, of marrying him, Miss Hartley is 
dismayed by Sir John’s confident vow that Blake 
“ shall marry her dead or alive,” and the serious 
interest becomes comic again. 

There is more of this comic misunderstanding 
in the third act, leading up to a scene in which 
what was really spoken of Lady Ingram has to be 
applied to Miss Hartley. Miss Hartley excitedly 
urges Blake to “ back her up ” in all she says, to 
get her friend out of difficulties, and the conse¬ 
quence is, that the vivacious young spinster is 
irrevocably committed to become the wife of the 
man to whom, for the intrigue's sake, she has been 
vowing her love. “All this is for the moment ” 
she protests, in underbreath. “ Devil a bit of it 1 
—in sober earnest! " rejoins the soldier. And she 
accepts her fate. 

Clearly there is here an admirable opportunity 
for actor Hnd actress of light comedy: nor do 
Mr. and Mrs. Kendal neglect their good chance. 
Mr. Kendal's presence does not quite so fully 
realise ns M. llrindeau’s the alertness, the vivacity, 
the unfailing aplomb of a soldier whom nothing 
has appalled—not even the costumes of the natives 
of Timbuctoo—but he looks the part in that he 
possesses a certain good-humoured self-confidence, 
and he acts it witli energy and ease. Mrs. Kendal 
—playing at length again a part which it is worth 
while for an actress of substantial talents to under¬ 
take—plays with visible zest. She also, it is true, 
has not the inexhaustible sparkle, the movement 
of easy victory, of tho French representative, 
Mdme. Fargueil—a comedian of much longer ex¬ 
perience—but she is, in this character of Susan 
Hartley, quite her most amusing. Her Galatea, 
her persecuted woman in Charity —parts with 
nothing whatever in common—are possibly more 
complete; but Susan Hartley’s part is distinctly a 
more varied one, perhaps even a more important 
one. Mrs. Kendal, playing it, as we have said, 
with seeming zest, plays it also with her old light¬ 
ness and with little of her acquired mannerism. She 
has here, in movement and gesture, no conscious¬ 
ness of over-wealthy attire ; her voice is at its best; 
and showing herself in this character at her 
brightest, and abounding in resource, she does 
much to make your evening pleasant. Mr. Kelly 
has been seen before in some such part as that of 
the impassive Sir John—a typical John Bull, as 
our neighbours see us, with little interest beyond 
the hounds, and very scant of speech. In the 
original this character is a Dutchman, and is made 
phlegmatic almost beyond conception by the heavy 
gait and thick mumbling utterance of M. Parade: 
pathetic too at a given moment when this man, 
quite unaccustomed to expression, looks very 
lonely in an isolation of grief he would willingly 
escape from. Mr. Kelly has not found the force 
of that true touch, the finding which redeemed, 
in M. Parade’s case, a representation else needlessly 
repulsive. But of the English reticence, as dis¬ 


tinguished from the Dutch—the reticence rather 
of choice than necessity—Mr. Kelly is a capital 
exponent. An accomplished character actor would 
make the entomologist, here pre-occupied with 
beetles, a more definite type than Mr. Kemble 
makes of Dr. Penguin ; and an actor with a voice 
less settled and dry than Mr. Hare's would be able 
to put a little extenuating youthfulness into the 
silly fellow, Archie Hamilton. Miss Alice Ingram 
represents quite gracefully, and not wholly with¬ 
out intensity, the character of the uneasy wife. 
Miss Hughes enacts one of those domineering 
women who only in comedy are allowed to <lictate 
to men much wiser than themselves. Her part 
has no genuine humour. Lastly, a rising actress 
just appears in the piece. Miss Hollingshani 
puts on three gowns, and says that lunch is ready. 

Frederick Wedmoke. 


STAGE NOTES. 

The new comedy brought out at the Criterion 
on Monday night is described as “ original,'’ and 
we have no doubt that the description is accu¬ 
rate in the stage sense of the word. Lowlty is 
“original” because, instead of being copied from 
one piece, it is inspired by many. It dishes up fur 
us with no stimulating sauce the thrice-cooked 
bones of modern comedy. Of fresh thought, of 
keen and new observation—of all that in the 
better sense makes work of art “ original"—there 
is hardly a trace. Lord Skeffyngton has one 
daughter, to whom his secretary makes love. 
She rejects him with scorn, and in the sequel we 
are to see her humbled and the humble one 
exalted. Scarcely has she rejected him when one 
Baron Brown comes to him with the intelligence 
that he is no other than a missing millionaire; 
and not long after he hears that he is the richest 
commoner in England. The young lady hears 
that she is not Lord Skeffyngton’s child, but 
the child of Lord Skeffyngton's baby's wet- 
nurse. She and her foster-sister are insepar¬ 
able friends, and Lord Skeffyngton—truly at¬ 
tached to her by twenty years of mistake- 
will not hear of her leaving them; but her 
pride obliges her to withdraw; and forgetful not 
only of previous position, as she might well preter 
to be, but also of all the affectionate relations tbit 
had grown up with her these twenty years, she 
leaves Lord Skeffyngton and her foster-sister, ami 
is next to be met with on the beach of Sandycove, 
with the, limp gown of an ill-paid governess. The 
solace of her retirement is the perusal of a volume 
of poems which the ex-secretary had written 
while ho was in office and before the possession of 
wealth had dulled the poetic faculty. This trwn- 
covered volume—the expression of the Slum 
und Drang of a then impecunious but aspirin? 
young gentleman—is destined to bring the two 
together. And they are happily united. This is 
the main theme. A source of comic interest is 
supposed to be found in following the fortunes of 
Baron Brown, a financier who is alternately rich 
and poor, according to the fluctuations in foreign 
stock. In the big party given by the Baron at bis 
place at Fulham, a phase of the social life of 
day is evidently intended to be represented ami 
satirised; but it is presented seemingly with¬ 
out the sharp observation and special knowledge 
which are needed to give it due effect. At the 
same time,it is not without some humour,while toe 
serioussdventures of the principal dramatisptrsonu 
appeared to be followed on Monday night with » 
certain interest. Mr. Henry Lyste—whose name 
is given as the author of the piece—has shows 
some neatness of arrangement with his well-worn 
materials. He has not special cause to congrats- 
late himself on the interpretation of his wort- 
The anxieties of Baron Brown—both social am 
financial—afford some amusement as represent! 
by Mr. Brough, and the heroine is personated 
Miss Louisa Willes, who shows command of a 
habitual and conventional resources of on actris- 
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A silly baronet, who love* a woman too much to 
propose to her, rouse* some laughter as he is 
played by Mr. H. Westland. Nor is Mr. Standing 
wholly bad as the secretary, poet, and wealthy 
commoner. The addition of a couple or so of 
pretty faces from the large troop that afterwards 
devotes itself to the burlesque has an effect 
probably not unfavourable; but, in truth, the 
merit of the representation is by no means con¬ 
spicuous. 

Fazio has been announced for performance at 
the Gaiety Theatre. 

Miss Lydia. Thompson and her company are 
coing into the country, but it is announced that 
performances of “ sparkling comedy ” and bur¬ 
lesque will be continued at the Criterion during 
their absence. 

Mobnino performances of the Sbaksperian 
plays already produced are arranged to take place 
at the Lyceum Theatre. 

A valued Paris correspondent—M. Gabriel 
Moood—writes to us his opinion that the idea and 
the character of VEtrangb-e, by Dumas, are to be 
found entirely in a little piece—“ stupide d'ailleurs 
et qni n’a eu aucun succes—de Mdme. Louis 
Figuier, intitule Le Lilas Blanc." The piece was 
played at the Paris Vaudeville last summer. 

M. Ravel has gone to the Palais Royal, and 
Mdlle. Delaporte will probably not long remain at 
the Gymnase. 

It b related that the day on which M. Pen-in 
became the director of the Theatre Franqais he 
declared his intention of some time putting for¬ 
ward Le Philosophe savs le savotr and Le 
Manage de Victorine on the same evening. 
Neither piece is the liveliest in French dramatic 
literature, but the one is in a sense the sequel of 
the other. Mdme. Sand has followed Sedaine. 
last week M. Perrin was able to carry out his in¬ 
tention, the execution of which had a certain 
interest for his Tuesday subscribers. The two 
comediesare both very much of the temperate order; 
both are written, as M. Sarcev says in his able ana¬ 
lysis, in a style “ un peu gris,” arid neither stirs the 
imagination very strongly. “ C'est assurement une 
channante piece que le Philosophe sans le savoir, 
et qui eat comptee par les delicate au nombre des 
chefs-d'ceuvre. Mais l'effet a la representation en 
a toujoure etc pauvre.” And he goes on to add 
that even Getfirov, who was so admirable in a 
principal part, was never able to overcome the 
indifference of the public. The work “ manque 
d ideal et de poesie. C’est une langue mediocre 
an service d'une observation terre a terre.’’ The 
second piece, the Manage de Victorine, has many 
merits, but Mdme. George Sand, desirous of 
keeping the master's manner, has “ folded her 
wings ” and reduced “ to the dull step of Sedaine 
the great march of her style.” It was easy to 
foresee that these two studies of bourgeois life 
would wears'many spectators; especially perhaps 
** a greater work of George Sand-— le Marquis 
« Villemer —a work more relished bv the public 
—«the same at bottom as the Manage de. Vic- 
hut conceived and written more boldly, 
tme part, however, in the more restrained work is 
of great interest and value. That is the part of 
j~ e heroine. “ That poor girl, who half without 
Knowing it, has raised her hopes to her master’s 
son, who nevertheless wishes with all her heart to 
0Te the man that has been chosen for her, who 
oannot do it, and who is vexed with herself quite 
much as with others,has been painted by Mdme. 
tun W '^ a touc k excessively delicate.” And 
chami ® aretta acts tb* 8 character with exquisite 

—the new five-Act play at the 
vutre de Clunv—is a drama rather than a 
‘.*■71 86 it styles itself. Indeed it approaches 
“drama. It deals with the fortunes of a noble- 
who has married a woman who was another 
s mistress, and who has brought him a child 


to adopt, and contains the dramatic complication 
of the young son and the son’s unknown father 
being in love with the same girl, and quarrelling 
over their love of her. 


MUSIC. 

CRYSTAL PALACE. 

Peter von Tschaikowsky, whose pianoforte 
concerto in B flat minor was produced at the last 
Saturday concert for the first time in England, is 
a Russian composer whose reputation beyond the 
limits of his own country is of so recent growth 
that his name is not even mentioned in the best 
modem German musical dictionaries. From a 
notice written for the Crystal Palace programme 
by Mr. Dannreuther, who obtained his information 
direct from the composer, we learn that Tschai- 
kowsky was horn in the year 1840, that he first 
studied jurisprudence at St. Petersburg, hut that 
on the completion of the legal course of study his 
love of music induced him to enter the Conserva¬ 
toire in the same city, where be remained for six 
years. lie has been since 18G6 Professor of the 
Theory of Music at the Moscow Conservatoire, and 
has composed already three operas, three sym¬ 
phonies, two quartette, at least one pianoforte 
concerto (we believe he has lately completed a 
second), and a great number of small pieces. Of 
a few representative specimens of his works we 
hope soon to have an opportunity of speaking in 
detail; for the present we shall confine ourselves 
to the concerto brought forward by Mr. Dann¬ 
reuther on Saturday. 

In the form which he has adopted in his work 
Tschaikowsky has deviated but slightly from that 
which is to be found in the concertos of the great 
masters. He has followed the example of Weber 
in his “ Concertstiiek ” in prefixing a slow intro¬ 
duction to the first allegro ; the slow movement is 
interrupted by a kind of intermezzo in quick time; 
and a somewhat extended coda is added to the 
finale; hut the concerto in other respects adheres 
with tolerable fidelity to the model set by Beet¬ 
hoven. To those who on Saturday heard the work 
without previous acquaintance with it, this state¬ 
ment will probably appear surprising; it is none 
the less correct; but the whole piece is conceived 
and carried out on so large a scale, that unless it had 
been carefully studied the very breadth of its out¬ 
line would render it very diflicuit on a first hearing 
to follow the composer’s train of thought, and to 
see at once the logical connexion of the various 
portions of the music. 

The first impression produced by the concerto is 
one of very decided originality. We have here no 
mere reproduction in a fresh form of old and 
familiar material ; the composer has evidently 
something of his own to say. Throughout the 
whole work nothing like a reminiscence is to he 
noticed ; the ideas are new throughout. In these 
days when the rarest of all gifts is real individuality 
of style, it is no ordinary pleasure to meet with "a 
work in which the themes are entirely unborrowed. 
But the music is not only original, it is also full of 
power—at times a grandiose, even rugged sort of 
power. The concerto is not altogether free from 
diffuseness, especially in the development of the 
first allegro, and (to a less extent) of the finale ; 
but even these parts when apparently most in¬ 
coherent, are not dry, and the chief themes them¬ 
selves are full of charm. The introduction itself 
is a noble cantabile given alternately to the piano 
and the orchestra, the second subject of the allegro 
and its continuation are of remarkable beauty as 
well as freshness; and the opening melody of the 
slow movement, first given to the flute, and then 
repeated by the piano, is in no way inferior to 
what has preceded. The episode (allegro vivace 
asscei) introduced in the middle of the slow 
movement appears wholly out of character with 
the rest of the music; we cannot help thinking it 
a blemish upon the work. The finale is remark¬ 
able for its strongly marked rhythms. In this 


movement more than in the rest of the concerto 
Northern characteristics predominate; the music 
in places hears a general resemblance to some of 
Edvard Grieg’s smaller compositions; this resem¬ 
blance, however, is merely in general form and 
character and in no degree in any actual similarity 
of melody. 

The treatment of the orchestra throughout the 
concerto is most masterly, and shows the com¬ 
poser's remarkable proficiency in the art of instru¬ 
mentation. Though the work is scored for a very 
full band, including four horns and three trom¬ 
bones, the solo instrument is never overpowered ; 
the tone-colour is rich and sonorous without being 
noisy, and some of the combinations are as novel 
as they are successful. In his manner of writing 
for the piano, Tschaikowsky shows himself to 
belong to the school of Liszt ; his bravura 
passages are much in the style of that master. 

The performance of this new and very exacting 
work was one in every way worthy of the 
reputation of these concerts. The solo part, 
which is of enormous difficulty, was played by 
Mr. Dannreuther with that finished technique, 
that alternate power and delicacy of touch, and 
that perfect comprehension of the author's mean¬ 
ing which have long since placed him in the first 
rank of our pianists. Never has he been heard in a 
work better suited to his powers, nor has he ap¬ 
peared to more advantage. The orchestral ac¬ 
companiments are very elaborate, and in many 
places so interwoven with the solo part as to make 
a clear rendering a work of no ordinary difficulty. 
Under Mr. Manns’s careful direction, they were 
played most admirably, and the warm applause 
which greeted the conclusion of the work may be 
taken as an equal tribute to the merits of the com¬ 
position, the soloist, and the orchestra. 

The concert opened with Spoutini’s brilliant, 
hut noisy and somewhat commonplace overture to 
Olympia, and concluded with Bennett's charming 
overture to Paradise and the Peri —one of his best 
works. It also included Beethoven’s symphony 
in F (No. 8), and vocal music by Mdme. Lem- 
mens Sherrington and Mr. Vernon Rigby. To¬ 
day Ilerr Joachim is to play his “ Hungarian ” 
concerto. Ebenezer Pkoct. 


At the last Monday Popular Concert Beet¬ 
hoven’s great quartett in F minor, Op. 95, was 
given as the opening piece. This is one of the 
works with which at these concerts the name of 
Herr Joachim is specially associated. Though 
not one of the so-called “posthumous" quartette 
of Beethoven, this piece is highly interesting as 
illustrating the transition period from the second 
to the latest style of the composer, its pre¬ 
decessor in the series of quartette having been that 
in E flat, Op. 74, while it was followed by another 
work, also in E flat, the first of the last five—Op. 
127. The foreshadowing of Beethoven’s later 
style is seen most clearly in the first and second 
movements. In the former we find, as in the 
majority of its composer’s last works, the repeat 
of the first part omitted. It is true that this is 
occasionally to he met with in earlier composi¬ 
tions— e.g., in the first of the “ Rasumouffsky ” 
quartette, Op. 69, and in the great sonata in F 
minor, Op. 57 ; but this peculiarity more especi¬ 
ally characterises the third manner, in which the 
repeat is the exception. In the lovely allegretto, 
again, which forms the second movement of the 
present work, the fugued episode is quite in the 
style of the last quartette; while the third and 
fourth movements Dear much more affinity to their 
great predecessors. It is impossible not to feel 
how strong must have been the influence of the 
finale on Mendelssohn; both first and second 
subjects might well pass for his with those who 
did not know the music. It is needless to add 
that in the hands of such performers as Messrs. 
Joachim, llies, Straus, and Piatti, an admirable ren¬ 
dering of this line work was certain. The same con¬ 
cert also included Schubert’s “ Fantasia-Sonata ” 
in G, Op. 78, one of its composer's most poetical 
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worlis, finely played by Mr. Charles Halid, with 
whom it appears a particular favourite, Beethoven’s 
trio for strings, Op. 3 in E flat, and Mozart's 
sonata in A for piano and violin. The vocalists 
■were the Mdlles. Badia. This afternoon, Mdme. 
Clara Schumann will play, this being her first 
appearance in this country since her recent pro¬ 
longed and severe illness. 

Mr. Willem Coi:nen has recommenced his 
admirable series of chamber concerts of modern 
music, which we trust have now become a perma¬ 
nent institution. So little opportunity is afforded 
in general of making acquaintance with the recent 
productions of musical art, that these concerts 
deserve the warmest recognition and the heartiest 
support from amateurs. The first of the present 
series took place at St. George’s Hall on Thursday 
evening, too late for a detailed notice in this num¬ 
ber of our paper. We cau only say that the pro¬ 
gramme included Saint-Snens’ pianoforte trio in 
E, Brahms’s new pianoforte quartett in C minor, 
Op.<)0. and a .posthumous string quartett in G minor 
by Schubert. We shall take another opportunity 
of speaking in more detail of these most interest¬ 
ing musical evenings. 

Tins evening a concert of the students at the 
Koval Academy takes place at St, James’s Hall. 
The programme is full of interest, including, among 
other pieces, a MS. overture by Miss Prescott, the 
second part of Handel’s BeMmzsar, the first move¬ 
ment of Rubinstein's concerto in 1) minor, and 
Sebum urn’s concert-allegro in D minor, Op. 134, 
for piano and orchestra. 

Ix our recent review of Pohl’s Life of Haydn 
we expressed our regret that no complete thematic 
catalogue was given of his compositions, and our 
hope that the author would supply the deficiency. 
We have received from Herr Pohl a letter on the 
subject, a portion of which will, w'e think, be of 
interest to our readers. He writes : 

“ Ill your wish that a complete list of Haydn's com¬ 
positions shoal l be given, J fully concur; that I 
omitted to do so was owing to two reasons—first that 
the book would have been even more voluminous than 
it already was; and secondly that I intend, perhaps 
even during the appearance of the remaining parts, 
but certainly after the completion of tile whole, to pub¬ 
lish a chronological thematic catalogue (giving only 
the first bars of each work) of all the compositions 
of Haydn, published and unpublished; while a second 
more extensive one will give details of all the parts of 
each single composition, as well as particulars as to 
the publishers. But I am deferring the publication 
of those, because in the course of my work so many 
corrections will present themselves, and I hope to 
becomo acquainted with many autographs, which the 
possessors may be induced by the biography to allow 
me to inspect. Thedifficulties of arranging the count¬ 
less number of compositions chronologically, and 
among the numerous arrangements of one and the 
same piece of discovering its original form, are enor¬ 
mous, and form by no means the 'smallest part of the 
labour attached to this undertaking.” 

Nothing could be more satisfactory than the 
above assurance, which fully justifies the confidence 
expressed in our review that Herr Pohl would 
make his work in all respects as complete as 
possible. 

A new sacred composition, Le Hiluge, by M. 
Camille Saint-Saens, was produced in Paris last 
Sunday week, at the Concerts du Chatelet. In a 
most admirable article in the Revue et Gazette 
Mueienle, M. Octave FouqutS speaks of the work 
as being extremely clever but deficient in senti¬ 
ment. lie says:— 

“There is no orchestral hubbub (lot us use the 
word) which can produce the effect of a simple peal 
of thunder, or of the smallest avalanche which falls 
from tile top of a rock on the mountain. In the ex¬ 
pression of sentiment, on the contrary, art is superior 
to nature, becauso it idealises the human ego and 
creates types superior to tho reality. Alceste, Don 
Juan, Alice, Raoul, Nevers, Marcel, Fidi-s, to speak 
only of such as are consecrated by tho admiration of 
all, are personages more beautiful than nature, and 
more life-like than life itself.” 


Mdlle. Fechter, the daughter of the eminent 
actor, was to make her debut this week at the 
Paris opera in Guillaume Tell. 

Mr. Alfred Holmes, formerly well known as 
a violinist, but who has recently devoted himself 
more exclusively to composition, and whose Jeanne 
({'Arc was produced some time since at the Crystal 
Palace, died at Paris on the 4th inst., in the thirty- 
ninth year of his age. As many of our readers 
will be aware, he was the brother of our much- 
esteemed violinist Henry Holmes. 

Thirty-five composers have entered for the 
Symphony Competition at the Alexandra Palace. 
The only conditions were that the symphonies 
should be hitherto unpublished and unperformed, 
that the composers should be British subjects, and 
that works should be sent in for competition 
anonymously. Profs. Macfarren and Joachim, 
who have kindly and gratuitously consented to 
act as judges, are now privately considering the 
scores, and they will give their decision at an 
early date. The two prize works will be per¬ 
formed at the Alexandra Palace Saturday Concerts, 
and their composers will receive the prizes of 
i!0l. ami 5/. respectively, given by an anonymous 
amateur. 
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had Chatham been in good health is a ques¬ 
tion which it is useless to ask. As it was, 
his seclusion from public business was fatal. 
His ministry was formed chiefly of his own 
adherents and such followers of Lord 
Rockingham as their chief permitted to 
serve under him, the Bedford connexion 
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The Life of William Earl of Shelburne, after¬ 
wards first Marquis of Lansdowne, with 
Ext racts from his Papers and Correspond¬ 
ents. By Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice. 
Vol. II. 1766-1776. (London: Mac¬ 
millan & Co., 1876.) 

The second volume of the Life of Lord Shel¬ 
burne extends from 1766 to 1776, and in¬ 
cludes his term of office in the administra¬ 
tion of Lord Chatham (July, 1766-October, 
1768) ; his career in opposition to the Duke 
of Grafton and Lord North ; a brief tour 
upon the Continent in 1771; and some ac¬ 
count of his intimacy with the Abbe Morellct, 
and with Dr. Price, Dr. Priestley, and 
Jeremy Bentham. 

Ontho downfall of the Rockingham go¬ 
vernment in 1766, the task of forming an 
administration was entrusted by the King to 
Lord Chatham. His object was to renew the 
experiment on the issue of which George III. 
not unfrequently intimated that ho was 
willing to stake his throne, of dissolving 
those political connexions which had pre¬ 
vailed ever since the Revolution, and had 
reduced the power of the sovereign below 
'ts constitutional level. Shelburne and 
Chatham, however, had many other bonds 
of union besides this particular design. 
They agreed on the subject of the Colonies. 
They agreed on the necessity of reforming 
oar Indian administration. They agreed on 
'he system which ought to be pursued in 
Wand. They thought alike on the great 
qnestion of privilege. And Shelbnme, who 
had heartily supported the Peace of Paris 
11 1(63, which Chatham had as heartily 
condemned, was no w at all events of the same 
mind with his leader in regard to the neces¬ 
sity of “humbling the House of Bourbon.” 
'outs had drawn the two together during 
6 administration of Lord Rockingham ; and 
J o'hwne’s known hostility to the old party 
■ystem was only one out of many quali- 
« which recommended him to the new 
“renter. Indeed, as Shelburne had be- 
rw a reoent convert to the war policy of 
80 Chatham was only a recent 
vert to the Tory policy of Shelburne. 
cLZ 1 ° nce told ^orge III. that the 
out ,, meid eoold not bo conducted with- 
to wW P’ eat Revolution families, and 
a , 8 change of mind was owing 
(.V t r ePb - n thoroughly explained. But 
CiL,, a f n ’ or i ra ther Chatham’s party in the 
U|( , e ’ 3 ^ ai- ed the fate of Milo. In striv- 
scl rend the Whig connexions, they them- 
\y nat Were wedged in and crushed by them, 
success might have attended the effort 


being held at arm’s length. But in the 
absence of Chatham himself, the Duke of 
Grafton, the next in authority in the 
Cabinet, was compelled to make room for 
the Russell party, who thus uniting with 
the Rockinghams, ejected Shelburne from 
the government, Chatham himself resigning 
about the same time. The Duke con¬ 
tinued at the head of a pure Whig adminis¬ 
tration till January, 1770, when he foil before 
the combiued attacks of the two ex-Ministers 
only, however, to make room for Lord 
North, who at length succeeded in effectually 
breaking np the Whigs. He separated the 
Bedford from the Rockingham interest, 
and this time permanently; and the Whin- 
party never afterwards recovered its former 
ascendancy, though in 1782 and 1783 there 
was some external appearance of it. 

With the accession of Lord North came 
a lull in the strife of parties, broken however 
by the great Indian debates of 1773, in which 
Shelburne, despairing of any stronger mea¬ 
sure, supported the Government Bill. We 
must presume from the volume before us 
that he would have declared Clive to be 
guilty of the offences enumerated in General 
Burgoyne’s Resolutions, and have punished 
him accordingly. Another incident which 
troubled the serenity of the early years of 
Lord North’s administration was the seizure 
of the Falkland Islands by Spain. The Oppo¬ 
sition were evidently in hopes that war 
would follow, when an alarmed nation 
would at once have cried out for Chatham. 
But a French Court intrigue overthrew at a 
lucky moment the war party in that king¬ 
dom, and compelled the Spanish Govern¬ 
ment at once to take a lower tone. The 
clond blew over, and Shelburne was at. liberty 
to enjoy the society of philosophers in the 
shades of Bowood as long as he chose. Ben¬ 
tham lias left ns a very lively account of 
this Wiltshire Tuscnlum, written some years 
after the period we are now speaking of; but 
here at this time used to assemble Priestley 
and Price, the leaders of the English Socinians 
and the Abbe Morellet, a light among the 
French economists, and Dr. Franklin” and 
David Garrick, who must have been rather 
like a fish out of water one would think in 
such society. But Lord Edmond Fitzmau¬ 
rice is evidently reserving those scenes for 
a future volume ; and we are bound to follow 
his example. The present one concludes with 
the last abortive attempts at reconciliation 
between England and the American colonies, 
concluded by the Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence, July, 1//6. And with the opening 
of the third we shall come on a more exciting 
scene, the contents of this one being, we are 
bound to say, of a somewhat uninteresting 
character. 

Lorcf Edmond’s narrative is perfectly 
simple and unpretending ; ho makes no pre¬ 
tence to style, but he avoids on the other hand 
all that overstrained emphasis and rather 
tawdry rhetoric which marks so much of 
the historical writing of the present dry. 


His own reflections are always interesting, 
and occasionally striking, though he shrinks 
from entering on any discussion of his an¬ 
cestor’s principles, which in many respects 
are irreconcilable with modern Liberalism. 
Lord Shelburne seems to have thought more 
deeply on both religions and political sub¬ 
jects than was common with the statesmen 
of his ago; and considering his acknow¬ 
ledged ability, his freedom from party pre¬ 
dilections, and his intimate acquaintance 
with the political world for more than forty 
years, his real opinion of the state of Eng¬ 
land during the early days of George III. 
would, if we could only get at it, possess un¬ 
rivalled interest and value. But his utter¬ 
ances on the subject are dark and enigmati¬ 
cal, and his descendant does not aid us to 
decipher them. We gather indeed both 
from the first volume and the second that 
he believed the Whig party to have esta¬ 
blished between 1714 and 1760 a system of 
government at variance with the principles 
of the constitution; and he seems to have 
believed that by abstaining from bribery 
and corruption and trusting to the rec¬ 
titude of its measures to obtain the con¬ 
fidence of the public, the Crown might 
have succeeded in subverting this system 
and in restoring the real monarchy. But 
as far as Shelburne’s own language is any 
clue to his ideas, he never got beyond the 
threshold of the difficulty. Had he reflected 
on the intimate if not inseparable connexion 
which exists between party and parlia¬ 
mentary government, or considered what 
checks would exist upon the power of the 
Crown if the House of Commons consisted 
only of a multitude of individuals unac¬ 
customed to combine together or to sacrifice 
particular opinions to ensure community of 
action ? If Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 
could have thrown any light on these ques¬ 
tions it would have added very greatly to 
the interest and utility of his work. But all 
he says upon the subject leads us to conclude 
either that the difficulty has not occurred to 
him, or that he thinks personal government 
by George III. would have been a very good 
thing. “ Had George III.,” says he, at 
page 190,— 

“been the patriot king whose advent was an¬ 
nounced, had he set worthy objects before himself, 
&c. etc., he might have had an easy triumph over 
his adversaries; nor would he have had far to go 
to find proper instruments for an enlightened 
policy in the followers of Chatham, who made 
‘ measures not men ’ their motto.” 

Very good ; but who is to say what are 
worthy objects, and what is an enlightened 
policy ? As specimens of what are unworthy 
objects Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice names 
extension of prerogative, the limitation of 
the political liberties of his subjects, and the 
suppression of the rights of the Colonies. 
But this is not the light in which the King’s 
policy appeared to himself. As for exten¬ 
sion, or rather revival of prerogative, that 
was a necessary part of the new scheme 
which Lord Edmond by implication favours. 
The suppression of the rights of the Colonies 
was in the King’s eyes the vindication of the 
rights of the crown. And by the limitation 
of political liberty we profess wo do not 
know what Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 
means. If public Aipthion is to^fo^he test 
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of the rectitude of measures, we know that 
George III. had it constantly on his own 
side as often as he chose to appeal to it. 
In 1774, in 1780, in 1784, in 1807, the 
people pronounced unmistakeably that his 
objects were good and worthy ones. But 
the people were wrong perhaps ? Possibly ; 
but then what is to be the test ? What we 
should like is to see the theory of govern¬ 
ment which Shelburne presumably enter¬ 
tained thrown into a practical shape. We 
can understand those advocates of personal 
government who say that for the sake of its 
advantages they will tolerate its occasional 
evils, but a system under which a king shall 
govern when his objects are worthy ones, 
\nd only reign when they are not, is and 
must remain a dream. T. E. Kebbel. 


A Commonplace Booh of John Milton, etc. 
Edited from the original MSS. in the pos¬ 
session of Sir Frederick U. Graham, Bart., 
by Alfred J. Horwood, of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Printed for 
the Camden Society, 187G. 

This volume was discovered by Mr. A. J. 
Horwood (while engaged on the work of the 
Historical MSS. Commission) in the library 
of Sir Frederick Graham of Netherby. The 
fact was announced in October 1, 1874, and 
has been more than once referred to in these 
pages. The just-published report of the 
Commission does not, however, give the 
fuller account promised in the Times ; but 
Mr. Horwood, in exhibiting the book at the 
Booms of the Royal Society of Literature 
last Wednesday, gave a short description of 
the external history of the volume. 

The curiosity and expectation excited by 
the book are rather disappointed in its 
perusal. Many of the entries amply justify 
its title in the modem sense of common¬ 
place. “ Mortem esse fincm aerumnarum ” 
seems scarcely worth writing except to head 
a copy-book. A personal interest clings 
around every relic of Milton, but there is 
here no fresh revelation of his mind. The 
range of reading is wide, but for that any one 
acquainted with Milton is prepared. There 
is very little in the way of comment, nothing 
in the style of Ben Jonson’s Discovenes. 

The division is triple—Ethical, Economi¬ 
cal, and Political extracts. The last occupy 
far the largest share of space, for the two 
former together take but twenty of the fifty- 
eight pages of the reprint. The passages 
noted occur in works as early as the Refor¬ 
mation in England (1641), and at least as 
late as the Defensio (1651). In the Way to 
Remove Hirelings (1659), we have perhaps 
the continuation of the passage here given 
from Gilles’ History of the Waldcnses. I 
have not noticed, in my rather cursory peru¬ 
sal, the entry which must have been made 
after Milton’s death, but I should suppose 
the book to have been in use principally 
during the polemic period of his life—from 
I/ycidas to Paradise Lost, speaking roughly. 
All the stormy questions of the time have 
left their trace on its pages. The “ corrup¬ 
tions of the clergy,” the Tetrachordon con¬ 
troversy, the nature and limitations of king- 
ship, tlio lawfulness of tyrannicide, are 
among the subjects that occupied the com¬ 
piler’s mind. 


The volume starts (like Paradise Lost ) 
with malum morale, and proceeds some way, 
in a grave though scarcely methodical 
fashion, through some “ moral virtues and 
their contrary vices.” Among these, how¬ 
ever, we find musical jottings about the 
alternate chant in ohurches, organs, and the 
gamut, reminding us of still earlier days, 
when Milton’s “ due feet ” sought the clois¬ 
ter’s pale, and when he delighted in the 
service high and anthems clear of the 
Church he was afterwards to call “ that old 
Ephesian goddess.” 

On the wager by battle Milton makes the 
safe observation that “ it is not certaih in 
deciding the truth, as appears by ” a combat 
recorded by Holinslied, wherein might over¬ 
came right. 

Under Poetry is commemorated the “ mira 
et pcrplacida ” story of Caedmon in Beda; 
the royal example of Alfred “ poeseos peri- 
tissimus and the edifying use made by 
St. Basil of the natural love of melody. 
Still more jejune is “ Rhetoric,” a citation 
of the first words of Aristotle’s treatise. 
Among other articles under this (rather mis¬ 
cellaneous) ethical division, one notices De 
Curiositate, wherein is deprecated the dis¬ 
cussion of things too deep for human appre¬ 
hension, and St. Basil is adduced in support 
of an opinion like that expressed by Adam 
in his reply to Raphael (P. L. viii. 191-7); 
the epitaphs of the “ ribald of Arezzo ” 
named in the Areopagitica and of Boccaccio ; 
and a mention of Luther’s habit of roundly 
abusing his opponents in controversy, utilised 
afterwards in the Apology for Smectymnuus. 

Under Index QSconomicus, marriage is 
the principal subject, with the ominous head¬ 
ing “ Matrimonium: videDe Divortio.” The 
quotation from Selden (mado in the Way to 
Remove Hirelings') as to the expediency of 
liberating marriage from the control of the 
clergy is registered here, and, among other 
illustrious examples of easy divorce that of 
a Muscovite prince who married as often as 
he pleased, since “ illi moribus patriis licet,” 
and that by no invidious privilege of birth— 
“ non regi solum sed cuivis,” as Milton puts 
in the margin. “ Concubinatus ” carries on 
this train of thought (checked by one per 
contra item as to the household disquiet of 
Henry II.), by precedents from German, 
French, and Italian history, for disregard¬ 
ing even the usual civil consequences of free 
love, and a further point of liberality is 
reached in Milton’s observation (at p. 18), 
that “ to forbid polygamy to all hath more 
obstinate rigor in it than wisdom.” The 
poet’s unhappy personal experience is re¬ 
flected by this wistful record, by the form of 
the entry “ Conjugal affection rare, in the 
wife of Edward I.” in Palestine, and by 
“ The discommoditie of marriage. See 
Chancer, Marchant’s tale, and Wife of Bath’s 
prologue.” In a former page a story to a 
lady’s credit is emphasised by the marginal 
note, “a just woman.” 

In the Political division are noted the 
legal obligations of English kings. Milton 
has carefully followed (in Holinslied) the 
wars of the Barons against John and 
Henry III. up to the ordinances of Oxford. 
Among jottings as to the duty of a true 
king wo come upon this line—“ Counsels 
unjust he shames not to reverse.” Here, 
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too, is the passage from Sir Thomas Smith 
that Milton urged against Salmasius in the 
Defensio, ammunition for which lies heaped 
in these pages—perhaps the last Milton's 
failing eyesight permitted- him to write. 
Many pages towards the end of the volnmo 
are in Lord Preston’s hand. As references 
are made to headings not found in this book, 
others were presumably used by Milton 
along with it. This consideration may 
qualify our surprise at what we do not find. 
We have passages in full from Boiardo and 
Berni, many references to Dante, and one to 
Ariosto—the last curious as the hint for th? 
Limbo of Vanity (P. L. iii. 445-460), and 
copious extracts from the chroniclers; bat 
Chaucer is the single representative of Eng- 
lish poetry. The sage and serious Spenser 
finds place, but only as the author of his 
tract on Ireland. Bacon’s opinion as to the 
worthlessness of authorised books was re- 
corded here before its repetition in the 
Areopagitica. From Sidney’s Arcadia com: 
“ excellent ” descriptions of artful courtiers 
and ladies, as well as “ exquisite ” reason¬ 
ing on the question of the lawfulness of 
suicide. But there is not a word from or 
of, Shakspore. If Milton were only as 
well versed in the plays as most readers of 
to-day, it must have been imoossible, ok 
would think, to steer clear of their associa¬ 
tions. But he goes steadily ploddin: 
through Holinshed without once glancing a' 
the pages wherein the chronicler’s portrait- 
take life and motion. He can note tl- 
“ excellent counsel ” of the dying Henry D . 
and the “moderate and Christian” do 
meanonr of his illustrious son, without cvra 
a casual hint that the pathos and heroism 
are more fully drawn out elsewhere. “ Henry 
VIII. disclaiming like a noble prince the 
exactions devised by Wolsey ” calls out do 
such recognition of the poet’s skill as had 
been accorded to the art of Sidney. Dantes 
condemnation of interest as against nature 
suggests no remembrance of Antonio; aid 
Ward’s remark, that “ an English authc 
noteth well ” the effect of an evil conscience 
“ in undermining all resolutions,” is repeat'd 
without any reference to “ thrice is l ,e 
armed,” or “ conscience doth make coward- 
of ns all.” These were not then, it shoal', 
be remembered, hackneyed quotations. The 
refinement of Mr. Evelyn shrank from sues 
“ old barbarous plays ” as Hamlet, be¬ 
sides, many of the entries in this vote 1 ' 
come under the category of the obvious— 
not to say the trite. 

Nevertheless we will hope that Milk 11 
did not name Shakspere in this book either . 
because he had him in his mind, or because 
he had another commonplace book for p° eU 
subjects. For if he here gives no token o 
the fervour which had inspired bis bre¬ 
published verses “ to the admirable drama 'f 
poet,” he has made amends by a paragrap <■ 

“Spectacula,” earnestly defendingthetbeari. 

or at least tragedy, against Tertnj iaI '- 
Cyprian, and Lactantius. The authority 
these names did not avail with Mi 
against the weakness of tlieir reasons. 

Quid enim in tota philosophic ant - raTI , u , 
aut sanct.ius ant sublimius tragoedia 
constitute, quid utilius ad huinanae 
casus et conversioncs uno intuitu sperm 11 

it. C. BbuwXE- 
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The Great Divide. Travels in the Upper 
Yellowstone in the Summer of 1874. By 
the Earl of Dunraven. (London : Chat to 
and Windua, 1876.) 

“ The Great Divide ” is the term applied in 
the United States to the height of land 
which separates the watershed of the At¬ 
lantic from that of the Pacific. This 
“divide,” or elevated bank of land which 
determines the flow of waters to the east or 
west, generally follows the main range of the 
Rocky Mountains, having a north-west and 
south-east direction, but here and there it 
leaves the line of the loftiest portion of the 
chain, and curving to the east or west, de¬ 
clines to an almost imperceptible ridge. 
Cutting this longitudinal divide nearly at 
right angles runs a transverse height of land, 
separating the eastern and western slopes 
into two parts, and thus four minor water¬ 
sheds are formed sloping to the north-east, 
sooth-east, south-west, and north-west. The 
streams from the two first of these con¬ 
verge to form the Missouri, and thus dis¬ 
charge into the Atlantic by the Mississippi ; 
while of the two latter, the north-western 
drains into the North Pacific by the Colum¬ 
bia River, the south-western by the Colorado 
into the Gulf of Calfornia. The point 
where the longitudinal and the transverse 
heights of land intersect each other, and 
whence the waters stream off to all quarters 
of the compass, sources of three of the great 
rivers of the northern continent, is called 
the “ Great Divide ” par excellence, and 
bos in the territories of Wyoming and 
Montana. Lord Dunraven terms it the 
apex or summit, the geographical centre 
°f North America. This is true rather 
of the portion of country included in 
the United States than of the whole con¬ 
tinent. To the north there stretches a vast 
extent of territory unconnected with the 
first centre, but having a centre of its own 
m this same great chain of Rocky Moun¬ 
tains, where, in like manner, mighty rivers 
take their rise, and flow north, south, east, 
and west to empty their floods into three 
different oceans. Near Mount Hooker and 
Mount Brown, in British territory, within 
almost a stone’s throw of each other, spring 
the sources of the Fraser and Columbia, 
which fall into the North Pacific, the Atha¬ 
basca, which through the Mackenzie dis¬ 
charges into the Arctic Ocean after a course 
u P'vards of 2,000 miles, and the Sas¬ 
katchewan, which runs out into tho dis- 
ant Hudson’s Bay. Tho author considers 
.he Rocky Mountains, grand as they are, 
Ulterior in form and general beauty to the 
•* ps. He found no peaks like the Matter- 
°?*> no glaciers filling up the higher 
galleys. The loftiest summits of the Rocky 
onntain chain, however, lie far to the north 
® the district which he visited, and there 
a peaks are more closely packed, and the 
®aenery is 0 f far greater ruggedness and 
grandeur. Mount Brown rises to a height 
Upwards of 16,000 feet, and still further 
he north the lordly crest >of Robson’s 
aak towers up, it is supposed, to a still 
greater altitude. The author’s statement 
to the absence of glaciers is certainly 
£***■ They are probably less exten- 
e than those of the Alps, but that they 


are numerous in the great Teton mountains 
appears from the account given of them by 
Mr. Langford, as quoted by the author him¬ 
self in a later portion of the book, and a 
great field of ice was observed by Dr. 
Hector in the neighbourhood of Mount 
Brown. The truth is that the northern 
portion of the range has been very imper¬ 
fectly explored, and the height of the moun¬ 
tains and the extent of its glaciers are still 
to a great extent unknown. 

In the preface the writer modestly dis¬ 
claims any greater attraction for his book 
than that of “ a simple truthful narrative of 
an ordinary humdrum trip.” It is not full 
of thrilling adventures or enterprising ex¬ 
plorations of unknown regions. Lord Dun- 
raven’s first intention had been to make his 
way to the Great Divide from the east 
through mountain passes previously un¬ 
trodden by the foot of a white man. He 
was, however, prevented from carrying out 
this plan by the outbreak of hostilities with 
the Indians, and was compelled to take a 
more prosaic and ordinary routo. Yet had 
he succeeded in accomplishing his original 
design, it might have failed to yield an ex¬ 
citing story, for the author tells us that he 
is one of those unfortunate—or fortunate 
—men who never meet with “ an adven¬ 
ture worth a cent, and when he has 
been very much frightened has generally 
found it was without sufficient cause.” 
In spite of this absence of highly sensa¬ 
tional incident the narrativo is very far 
from being uninteresting. If the leader of 
the party met with no dangerous adventures, 
other members of it had a more stirring 
experience. The sceno is laid in a region 
of striking physical features, full of curious 
natural phenomena, amid which the travel¬ 
lers hunted with vigour and success the 
wapiti, the grizzly bear, and tho bighorn— 
the chamois of the American Alps. The 
description of all this is written with spirit, 
and with an intelligent appreciation of the 
varied influences of natnre in all the changing 
aspects with which she at one time charms, 
at another awes the mind. Hero and there 
a passage of unusual vivacity reminds the 
reader of the flippant rattle of South Sea 
Bubbles, and betrays, perhaps, the same in¬ 
fluence. Many of the landscapes are ex¬ 
ceedingly well depicted, and some of the 
simple incidents of the voyageur's life are 
graphically told. The following account of 
a wild, wet, stormy night, when alone in 
camp, will recall most vividly similar scenes 
to those who have had any experience of 
travelling in the Far West. 

One of the party, Dr. Kingsley, had not 
returned, and two others went in search of 
him, leaving Lord Dunraven alone, under 
the shelter of an improvised tent of elk- 
hide :— 

“ For some time I could hear the responsive 
shouts of the searchers, but after a while they 
ceased, aud nothing broke the horrid silence ex¬ 
cept the noises of the night and of the storm. 
The heavy raindrops pattered incessantly on the 
elk-hide; the water trickled, and splashed, aud 
gurgled down the hill-sides in a thousand muddy 
rills and miniature cascades. The night was 
very dark, but not so black but that I could 
dimly see white ghost-like clouds of vapour, 
and great indistinct masses of fog driving up 
the valley in the gale. The wind rumbled in 


the caverns of the cliffs, shrieked and whistled 
shrilly among the dead pine-trees, and fiercely 
shook the frail shelter overhead, dashing the 
rain-drops in my face. Every now and then the 
fire would burn up brightly, casting a fitful gleam 
out into the damp darkness, and lighting up the 
bare jaws and white skulls of the two elk-heads, 
which seemed to grin derisively at me out of the 
gloom; and then quenched by "the hissing rain, it 
would sink down into a dull red glow. My dog 
moved uneasily about, now pressing closely against 
me, shivering with cold and fear, nestling up to 
me for protection and looking into my fbee for 
that comfort which I had not in me to give him— 
now starting to his feet and whimpering and 
scared, when some great gust smote the pine-tree 
overhead, angrily seized and rattled the elk-hide, 
and scooping up the fire-brands tossed them in the 
air. The tall firs bowed like bulrushes before the 
storm, swaying to and fro, bending their lofty 
heads like hows, and flinging them up again erect, 
smiting their great boughs together in agony, 
groaning and complaining, yet fiercely fighting 
with the tempest. At intervals, when the gale 
paused for a moment, as it were to gather strength, 
its shrill shrieking subdued to a dismal groan, 
there was occasionally heard with startling dis¬ 
tinctness, through the continuous distant din and 
clamour of the 1 night, a long painfully rending 
cr-r-rash followed by a dull heavy thud, notifying 
the fall of some monarch of the woods, and making 
my heart quake within me as I uneasily glanced 
at two tall hemlocks overhead that wrathfully 
ground their trunks together, and whose creaking 
limbs were wrestling manfully with the storm. 
Strange and indistinct noises would come up from 
the vale; rocks became detached and thundered 
down the far-off crags; a sudden burst of wind 
would hear upon me the roar of the torrent below 
with such clearness that it sounded as if it were 
close at hand. It was an awful night in the 
strictest sense of the word. The Demon of the 
Tempest was abroad in his anger, yelling down 
the valley, dashing out the water-floods with his 
hands, laying waste the forest, and filling with 
dread the hearts of man and beast and every 
living thing. There was not a star or a gleam of 
moonlight. It was very gruesome sitting there 
all alone, and I began to feel, like David, horribly 
afraid. I do not know how long I was alone ; 
probably it was only a short time—a couple of 
hours or so at most, but the minutes were as hours 
to me.” 

The missing man was brought in, and next 
morning 

“ four unhappy individuals, stiff-jointed aud rheu¬ 
matic, blear-eyed, unshaven, dirty, and unkempt, 
assembled round the fire, and without much dis¬ 
cussion arrived at the conclusion that this sort of 
thing was all very well for a pic-uic party, but 
that a little went a long way, and that we had 
enjoyed enough of it.” 

The portion of the Great Divide which 
was the special object of attraction to the 
travellers was the extraordinary section of 
country about the sources of the Yellow¬ 
stone River, known as the “ Upper Yellow¬ 
stone Country,” the “ Upper and Lower 
Firehole Basin,” or “ Wonderland.” Although 
this remote and curious region, hidden in the 
innermost recesses of the Rocky Mountains, 
had been visited but by two white men pre¬ 
vious to 1870, it has already been set aside 
by Congress as a National Park, and is now 
accessible to all who may have leisure, money, 
and inclination to visit it.' 

The physical features and rare natural 
phenomena displayed in this remarkable 
volcanic district were noticed in the Academy 
some time ago,* and do not call for any 

* Volr-V*, pago 83. 
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detailed description here. Lord Dunraven, 
however, gives an interesting comparison 
between this American Geyser district and 
those of Iceland and New Zealand. The 
Icelandic springs seem in every respect in¬ 
ferior to the others, while the New Zealand 
Geysers excel those of the Yellowstone in 
volume of water and in being surrounded 
by more picturesque scenery. But in the 
height of the water-colnmns spouted up— 
nearly double that of the New Zealand 
Geysers—and in the exquisite beauty, variety, 
and brilliancy of colouring of the fountain 
basins and neighbouring cliffs, the Yellow¬ 
stone Geysers carry off the palm. One 
cannot help wishing for some better repre¬ 
sentation of these richly-painted scenes than 
can be given by simple engravings. 

The author saw a good deal of the Red 
Men, especially the Crows, whom he describes 
as an exceptionally fine race of men physi¬ 
cally, and morally both better and worse than 
they have been made out to be by different 
writers. He discusses with much good sense 
the “ Indian difficulty ” arising out of the 
gradual invasion of the native hunting- 
grounds by the advancing army of white 
miners and settlers. The Indians have good 
reason to complain of the situation. The 
Crows, for example, were in 18G8 moved out 
of the way to a “reservation” of some six 
millions of acres of fine country north of 
the Yellowstone, and their tenure of it 
guaranteed by the United States Govern¬ 
ment. But gold was found within its pre¬ 
cincts ; the ground was wanted ; miners 
flocked in; and in 1873 the Crows were again 
requested to move on to another reservation 
of less extent and less value than the former, 
yet, like it, made over to them “ for ever.” 
As perpetuity was found in the former case 
to equal five years, the Crows naturally do 
not place a very high value on this proviso. 

The Indians will be partly absorbed 
through intermarriage of their women with 
whites and half-breeds ; of the remainder 
sonic tribes, as the Cherokees, the Nez 
Perces, and the Bannacks, appear capable of 
semi-civilisation, and have begun to cultivate 
a little land, and to raise cattle and horses. 
The majority, however, are incurable nomads, 
and will die out with the fast-failing game 
on which they live, and the pressure of the 
ever-advancing and encircling barriers of 
new settlements. How their euthanasia 
may be most satisfactorily and humanely 
secured is a problem which the American 
Government has so far not been very suc¬ 
cessful in solving. W. B. Cukadle. 


Memoir and Correspondence of Caroline 
Herschel. By Mrs. John Herschel. With 
portraits. (London: John Murray, 187G.) 
O.V the left hand side of a remarkable en¬ 
graving by the late \V. Walker of Margaret 
Street, which represents the British men of 
science in 1807-8 gathered round James 
Watt to hear and discuss his inventions, one 
of the most prominent figures is that of Sir 
William Herschel. Grouped about him are 
Sir Joseph Banks, Dr. Maskelyne, Francis 
Baily, Wollaston, Dollond, and other kindred 
souls; but one who was more associated 
with, indeed it might be said inseparable 
from, his discoveries, and without whom he 


had fainted and failed, is not there, through 
the disqualification of sex. The reader of the 
Memoir and Correspondence before us will 
find that Caroline Herschel, the humbly- 
nurtured daughter of a Hanoverian band¬ 
master, mixed or corresponded with those 
several savans on terms of intellectual 
equality by the space of three-parts of a 
century; for some eventful years of it her 
illustrious brother’s right hand, as well in 
his home as in his discoveries, and after¬ 
wards, when cooped up in a street of Han¬ 
over with the bare souvenirs of past astro¬ 
nomical prowess, still keeping pace with the 
track of science, and if not nightly, as of 
old, “sweeping the heavens” for comets, 
still there in heart and spirit with them that 
did so. It is a jnst tribute to the sex which 
has achieved the topmost heights of absolute 
devotion and unselfish sympathy that such 
a memoir as this should see the light. Not 
for her genius, though that was extra¬ 
ordinary, nor yet her self-reliant perseve¬ 
rance and high principle ; not even for the 
shrewd, bright, quaint humour which peeps 
out in her letters, does Caroline Herschel 
so much deserve the study of earnest folk in 
our day, as because she realised the most 
disinterested self-sacrifice ; and though fitted 
by vigour of intellect to become a dis¬ 
tinguished woman on her own account, 
literally effaced herself, as the phrase goes, 
in securing, advancing, and commemorating 
the fame of her distinguished brother. Her 
life is not simply an interest to astronomers, 
greater or less; it is a grand example to 
true men and women, and calculated to 
point wholesome morals to an age of self- 
seeking. 

With the help of Caroline Hcrschel’s 
diaries and day-books, and diligent ran¬ 
sacking, in the retirement of her later 
years, of desk and drawer for the treasures 
of her English memories, Mrs. John Herschel 
has constructed a biography which throws a 
light upon the biography of the brother 
who was the object of so much self-devotion 
to his sister. The hardships and trials of 
the Hanoverian home during the Seven 
Years’ War, the sketch of the earnest, patient, 
suffering father, the practical and notable 
mother, and their family, so full of genius, 
but, save in the instances of William aud 
Caroline, so wanting in steadfast purpose, are 
svt before us through the “ recollections ” of 
one who lived to within two years of a cen¬ 
tury, and cherished to the last a lively me¬ 
mory of the early struggles, and the move 
to Bath which took her from the household 
drudge-work of her mother’s roof. She was 
twenty-two years of age when William 
fetched her from Hanover, travelling for 
six days and nights in an open Postwagen 
to the sea-shore, and then by packet-boat 
from “ Helvot to Harrige ” (p. 27, note), 
and so, via London, where the only shops 
they stopped at were the “ opticians,” to 
Bath, where the future astronomer and dis¬ 
coverer of the Georgium Sidus was then a 
popular music-master, the organist of the 
Octagon Chapel, and, after Linley’s retire¬ 
ment, director of the public concerts. His 
assistant when he taught music, his sister 
qualified herself by sheer force of will and 
devoted affection to remain such, when more 
and more he forsook the music of the spheres 


for “ minding the heavens ; ” and though it 
was plain that astronomy with both bade 
fair to change places with music as a life- 
business, for some time Caroline is found 
making sacrifices to the graces, having a 
ten guinea dress for an oratorio, and “ for a 
whole twelvemonth taking two lessons a 
week from Miss Fleming the celebrated 
dancing mistress, to drill me for a gentle- 
wornan. ‘ God knows,’ she adds, ‘ huic 
succeeded.’ ” 

Her brother tho while gave every spare 
moment to astronomy, and in faith and 
patience wrought at the construction of ids 
wondrous tube, the forty-foot telescop: 
afterwards so famous, and at the seemingly 
endless task of polishing the mirror font; 
not without fitful help from his brother 
Alexander, who boarded with him; though 
that is scarce worthy of mention beside the 
helpfulness of Caroline, who strove so to 
manage household matters as to leave her 
brother free for his life’s work, as well as to 
be at his side, with cheer and trained labour, 
in every conjuncture of his pursuit of science. 
How patient, how systematic was her self- 
denying ordinance we gather from a sen¬ 
tence in her recollections, written from 
Hanover, in page 136, where she says, “ for 
the last twenty years of our life together 1 
kept to the resolution of never opening my 
lips to my dear brother William about 
worldly or serious matters, let me be ever so 
much at a loss for knowing right from 
wrong ; ” aud one gets a conception of her 
sustained purpose as one reads of her watch¬ 
ing her opportunity to catch from her 
brother’s lips occasional guidance for work¬ 
ing out astronomical formulae and calcula¬ 
tions, and struggling against difficulties with 
such silent patience as to become a mathe¬ 
matician, though, as she admits in one of 
her letters, she could never learn her multi¬ 
plication table (p. 316). So close was her 
attendance on her brother that we read of her 
actually feeding him while engaged in work, 
aud such part took she in the twenty-foot 
aud forty-foot telescopes, which were the 
work of that brother’s life, that more than 
once tho accidents befalling them involved 
her limbs as well as those of the male 
workers. Readers must follow the coarse 
of the memoir for the train of circumstances 
and the gradual introduction to royalty, 
which led to Herschel's accepting the post 
of Royal Astronomer (“ never,” said hir 
William Watson, “ bought monarch honour 
so cheap ”), with a salary of 2001 a yrajt 
aud which resulted in the royal fatmiy 
taking, as it were, a vested interest iu astro¬ 
nomy, aud contriving to make it fashion¬ 
able with native as well as foreign princes, 
prelates, and potentates. Often must the 
visitors from the Castle have interfered with 
the pursuit of science ; though it is pleasant 
to note the staunchness of the English 
princesses to Caroline Herschel after her re¬ 
tirement to Hanover, and no one won! 
grudge George III. the bon mot which hi 
got out of a special exploration of the ' m 
tube” (p. 30y). “Before the optical par* 6 
were finished, many visitors had tie cariosity 
to walk through it, among the rest rung 

George IH., and the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, following the King, and finding 1 
difficult to proceed, the King turned to give 
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him the hand, saying, ‘ Come, my Lord 
Bishop, I will show you the way to heaven.’ ” 
In this tube, by -the way, of which there is 
an engraving opposite page 29, “ God save 
the King ” was once sung by a family party 
in later days at Slough, and the “ great 
mirror” is still to be seen in the hall of the 
house, meetly christened “ Herschel’s,” in 
these days. 

On her brother’s marriage, Miss Hersehel 
arranged to have lodgings so near to him 
that she was still able to be almost as much 
his right hand as ever, and that helpfulness 
found no abatement in the distinctions she 
was now earning, unsolicited, on her own 
account. “ Star-gazing” and “ sxveeping the 
heavens ” with a special sweeper of her 
own, from the bonse-top at Slongh or else¬ 
where, she was able to show a “bill and 
receipts of comets ” to the tune of eight, 
and carried on a correspondence about them 
with Sir Joseph Banks, Dr. Maskelyne, and 
3fr. Aubert, which afforded the fullest proof 
of her claim to their discovery, as well as 
opportunity for pretty compliments from the 
gallant astronomers. As a singular note of 
her modesty in. the matter, we cite a letter 
from, her to her nephew, in her ninety-second 
year, referring to these discoveries. “ I 
never,” she writes, “called a comet mine till 
several post days were passed without any 
account of them coming to hand. And 
after all, it is only like the children’s game: 
He who first cries ‘ kick ’ shall have the 
apple” (p. 326). 

The finding of her eighth comet she went 
as far as London to announce to Sir Joseph 
Banks, but as she found he was at Green¬ 
wich. she returned home and made the com¬ 
munication by letter. It is quite consistent 
with this humility, which, says her bio¬ 
grapher, is in itself a form of greatness, 
that besides these eight comets her scientific 
life was oue of constant activity and dis¬ 
covery. She detected “ several remarkable 
nebulae and clusters of stars previously un¬ 
noticed, especially the superb nebula known 
as No. 1, Class v. in Sir William Herschel’s 
Catalogue ; ” and the Royal Society pub¬ 
lished in 1798 her “ Catalogue of 860 Stars 
observed by Flamsteed, but not included in 
the British Catalogue,” as well as a “ General 
Index of Reference to every observation of 
every Star in the aforesaid Catalogue.” A 
still more laborious and valuable work, cha¬ 
racterised by Sir David Brewster as an 
‘extraordinary monument of the unextin- 
gnisbed ardour of a lady of seventy-five in 
the cause of abstract science,” was her 

deduction and Arrangement in the form 
°f a Catalogue in Zones of all tho Star- 
flnsters and Nebulae observed by Sir W. 
Hersehel in his Sweeps,” a Catalogue not 
completed till her return to Hanover, but 
one which was of great service to her 
nephew Sir John Hersehel, in his Nebulae 
°J the Northern Hemisphere, and which won 
her in 1*29 the gold medal of the Royal 
astronomical Society and the distinction 
Ulone of women save Mrs. Somerville) of 
honorary membership. Yet this woman’s 
^econnt of her labours was simply, “ I did 
nothing for my brother but what a well- 
™ned puppy-dog would have done : I did 
w hat he commanded me. I was a mere tool 
»mch h e had the trouble of sharpening.” 


To oue so gifted and so habituated, what was 
left when the brother who was her “alter 
ego ” died in 1822 ? Twenty-six more 
years of life “ alone in her great sorrow and 
quenchless love,” in a continual retrospect 
of her brother’s triumphs, and a never- 
failing solicitude for their reproduction in 
the discoveries of his son. Hanover, with 
its little court, bounded her bodily life, and 
its contrast to the life at Slongh and Windsor 
must have been enough, as in one of her 
letters she expresses it with charming naivete, 
“ to make a parson swear.” But there were 
red-letter days when Sir John visited 
Hanover with his son after returning from 
the Cape ; when, as an old woman of eighty- 
five, she could write to acknowledge the 
compliment of honorary membership of the 
Royal Astronomical Society to Augustus 
de Morgan and Francis Baily; or when on a 
birthday or anniversary of her dear English 
relatives she could summon her maid-of-all 
work, Betty, to drink a glass of wine, and 
cry, Sir John Hersehel, lebe hocli. 

Even apart from the main lesson of Miss 
Herschel’s life, this volume lias another, 
scarcely secondary, to teach, of cheerfulness 
in altered fortunes, and a brave awaiting of 
reunion with the dear ones “ gone before.” 
And both these lessons are taught in a 
pleasant and attractive form by an appre¬ 
ciative teacher. James Davies. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Chronicle of Sir Harr;/ Earlslcigh, Baro¬ 
net. Three Volumes. (London : Sampson 
Low <fc Co., 1876.) 

Rook's Bene. By J. W. Lamson. Three 
Volumes. (London: Bentley' & Son, 
1876.) 

Heronden; or, Same Passages of Country 
Life. By G. Goldney. Two Volumes. 
(London: Provost A Co., 1876.) 

Viana Carew. By Mrs. Forrester. Three 
Volumes. (London: Hurst & Blackett, 
1876.) 

The. One Fair Woman. By Joaquin Miller. 
Three Volumes. (London : Chapman & 
Hall, 1876.) 

The author of Sir Harry Earlsleigli has 
exercised a wise discretion in withholding 
his name, for it is so exceptionally ill-written 
a book that no person who has tried to read 
it would ever voluntarily take up another 
work from the same pen ; and if it be the 
production of a very young man, as seems 
probable, he will bo heartily ashamed of it 
in a very few years, and sincerely glad that 
he did not disclose his incognito. There 
are two strands of style in the tale, one 
intended to be comic, and modelled with 
thorough unsuccess on Lever’s earliest 
manner, whose rollicking jauntiness and free 
admixture of short stories told by his cha¬ 
racters are laborionsly imitated, without 
once producing any effect, save that of 
increased depression, on the reader. What 
little amusement is to be had is derivable 
from the tragic and melodramatic side of the 
book, which tears every passion to tatters 
in such astonishingly fine language, that it is 
possible to smile faintly at it now and then, 
especially when in the most highly wrought 
passages the writer suddenly comes to grief in 


the matter of grammar. Such plot as there 
is turns on the discovery that the hero, who 
has all along believed himself illegitimate 
because his mother, purely to oblige her 
dying sister, agreed to marry that sister’s 
husband and to look after his comforts gener¬ 
ally, is really by a fluke the true heir to tho 
baronetcy assumed by his wicked cousin, 
because the first marriage was invalid, having 
been solemnised before the arrival of the 
licence, and therefore the young lady who 
so obligingly took her sister’s place was the 
only true and lawful wife of the hero’s father. 
There is mnch maudlin sentimentality 
talked about the angelic purity and saintly 
devotion of this sister-in-law in accepting tho 
more than dubious position of quasi- wife, and 
thus the book contrives to be not merely 
dull and turgid, but offensive also. 

Book's Dene will recall to those readers 
who are versed in the religions novels of 
thirty years ago an odd and clever story 
called Hawlcsfone, written by the late Rev. 
William Sewell. It is not nearly so well 
put together, and it betrays its American 
authorship by occasional provincialisms and 
by curious unfamiliarity with some English 
social customs and titles of courtesy ; but it 
claims kinship with Hawks tone by identity of 
subject and similarity of aim. Taking its key¬ 
note and motto from Mr. Gladstone’s Expos¬ 
tulation., it treats of tho question whether 
there be a secret conspiracy in existence to 
Romanise the Church of England, and if so, 
what is the effectual remedy. Mr. Lamson’s 
answer, like Mr. Sewell’s, is that such a 
conspiracy does exist, and we aro treated 
to very melodramatic details and situations 
in apparent proof of it; while the safe¬ 
guard, exactly as with Mr. Sewell, is to be 
found in the particular level of High Cliureh- 
manship which Mr. Lamson has himselt 
attained : anything lower not being suffici¬ 
ently vivid and rousing, and anything higher 
being extreme and dangerous. With a self- 
contradiction which reads a little curiously, 
ho alleges Ritualism in some undefined 
degree to be the effectual means of satisfy¬ 
ing a number of mental and moral cravings 
that without it would hurry those who expe¬ 
rience them into the Roman Church; and 
nevertheless all his Ritualist clergymen are 
in the plot, and sworn members of the 
secret society which plays a large part in his 
narrative, having its head-quarters at Rome, 
and its emissaries in all kinds of disguises 
scattered over England. There is not mnch 
to praise in the execution of the book, for the 
author has chosen to depend on sensational 
incident rather than on delineation of cha¬ 


racter or on dramatic dialogue to interest 
his readers, and a graver fault remains 
behind. This is, that in describing with 
much minuteness of detail the organisation 
and working of the secret society for which 
he has freely drawn on his imagination, he 
is helping forward, so far as lies in his power, 
an uneasy and unwholesome suspiciousness 
of temper which mars all the ease and peace 
of society. If he once gets into a few 
score foolish heads that Lord A.’s footman, 


ady B.’s governess, and Sir C. D.’s con- 
lential steward, are probably all Jesuits 
disguise, while he can give no proofs 
hatever, ho clearly does nothing to defend 
s own side, possibly lays undeserved im- 
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pntations on thoroughly innocent persons, 
and only makes a few worthy souls su¬ 
premely uncomfortable. In short, the 
straightforward way to look at it is this. 
If Mr. Lamson has any basis of fact 
whatever to go upon in constructing his 
story, a three-volume novel is not the 
channel through which he should have pub¬ 
lished his information. It ought to have 
been a formal statement in essay or pamphlet, 
backed up with documentary or equivalent 
evidence. If he had nothing but his own 
private theory of probabilities to support 
him, he is not justified in making a fictitious 
narrative an instrument for directing odium 
against the whole Roman Catholic body in 
England, as engaged in no fair and open 
rivalry with the Established Church, but as 
habitually employing every weapon of fraud 
and violence in the work of proselytism. 
The very width and vagueness of the 
charge nullifies even those facts which 
might be cited in favour of his theory, and 
he has not managed his own defence with 
skill enough to make it at all probable that 
readers who do not already sympathise with 
him will accept his view of the situation, 
rather than think that, on his own showing, 
tweedledum and tweedledee are not more 
alike than the system he denounces and that 
which he advertises. 

Ecrnvden, seemingly a first effort, has 
merit and promise. Not that the promise 
is so remarkable that we are justified in 
looking forward to the gradual development 
of a great novelist; but kindly, grammatical, 
easy, ladylike, and fairly readable books are 
getting so scarce, that a reviewer is glad to 
light on any new work which can be put in 
the same category as those of the lady who 
calls herself Holme Lee. It is to this school 
that Heronden belongs, and it is doing the 
author no more than justice to say, that 
though there is but little constructive power 
exhibited, there is some capacity for drawing 
character, and there are at least three good 
female heads sketched in, besides the fuller 
portraits of the two heroines. The men are 
more conventional, but the dialogue is a 
good deal better than that of the average 
novel. It is true that tho author’s own 
opinions on some subjects are dragged in 
now and then in the talk more than the 
reader quite desires; but then the talk is 
really like what people situated in actual 
life as the characters are in the story would 
probably say, and we always get some topics 
a little overdone. And thus, while this 
literary defect is one which can be cured by 
a little practice, it testifies to the faculty of 
observation as present in the writer, and 
as likely to improve with further cultivation. 

Mr. Joaquin Miller has done a remarkable 
piece of work in writing The One Fair 
Woman. Not for the story, which is slight, 
largely improbable, strained, and but in- 
artificially constructed, but for qualities of 
quite another kind. As he looked at Italy, 
where all his scenes lie, now in one city and 
then in another, with the eyes of a poet 
whose training has been peculiar and remote 
from the kind of conventionalities which 
necessarily condition European singers—-the 
weird fascination of that wonderful land, 
and its most wonderful city, Rome, has 
taken him utterly captive; and the book in 


which he has poured out in picturesque, 
though frequently turgid and unpruned Ian- 
guage, the impressions it has made upon 
him, belongs, in right of its vividness and 
though swarming with faults, in some sort 
to the class of Hans Andersen’s Improvisa- 
tore, and Hawthorne’s Transformation. Ar¬ 
tistically, no doubt, it is very far from being 
on the same level, but the scantier measure of 
Mr. Miller’s culture gives an even greater 
freshness to his delineations, greater by far 
than they could possibly have did he possess 
minuter literary knowledge of their history. 
The earlier part, where the scene lies in 
Genoa, is graphic enough, and the description 
of Vesuvius, when Naples is reached, much 
more successful in setting its lineaments 
before the reader than almost anything that 
has yet been written about it. But it is not 
till Rome is reached that the full intoxication 
comes upon him, and that we have one pic¬ 
ture after another unrolled before us ; true 
to the life in accurate seizure of the salient 
characteristics, and recalling, yet with a dif¬ 
ference, on almost every page, the two 
works with which we have compared it. 
This is the one especial merit of the novel, 
in all other respects poor enough in concep¬ 
tion and execution. The character from 
which it takes its name moves athwart the 
stage at rare intervals, and plays almost 
no part save that of serving as the artist’s 
ideal; while the actual heroine, if she may 
so be styled, a young American lady married 
to an Italian Count, has too little of her 
country’s practical faculty to seem very real, 
and is in truth too great a fool to inspire 
much sympathy ; nor is there any other of 
the dramatis personae more interesting. 
But show all the personages, including the 
one fair woman herself, to the door, shut 
and lock it after them, then turn composedly 
to look out of the window at the groups 
which Mr. Miller points out in the street 
below, and at the marvellous atmosphere in 
which they are bathed, and the reader will 
have a sufficiently pleasant time of it. Many 
of the trifling errors which occur in the 
book, apart from defects of style which 
are inherent, seem to be due to inadequate 
correction of the press ; but some are clearly 
to be ascribed to the author, and at any rate 
one of them, belonging to quite modern times, 
could have been avoided with the least 
trouble in looking up the facts. Mr. Miller 
has occasion to mention a Duke of Lodi, and 
speaks of the original holder of the title 
as having been so created by Napoleon I. on 
the field of the famous battle of that name. 
But Lodi was fought in 1796, three years 
before Napoleon was even First Consul, and 
eight years before the revival of nobiliary 
titles in France under the Empire ; besides 
which, Melzi d’Eril, first Duke of Lodi, 
Keeper of the Seals of Italy, was not one of 
the Marshal-Dukes whom Napoleon created, 
but one of his remarkable group of civilian 
peers, of whom the other most noteworthy 
Dukes or Princes were Champagny, Maret, 
Talleyrand, Cambaceres, Lebrun, Beau- 
harnais, Caulaincourt, Savary, Fouche, Reg- 
nier, and Gaudin. This is only a little 
matter, but as it does not require the long 
training to be correct in that classical 
archaeology needs, it might just as well 
have been right as wrong. Even a poet’s 
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work is usually the better for having pains 
bestowed on it, and none the worse for cat¬ 
ting out bombast when meant seriously. 

Mrs. Forrester has acquired what Mr. 
Joaquin Miller has yet to learn from the 
primer, the art of telling a story and making 
the characters pull dramatically together. 
But there may be two opinions as to whether 
the story is particularly well worth telling 
on the present occasion. The heroine of 
Diana Carew is a reminiscence of Major 
Whyte Melville’s Kate Coventry mixed up 
with the very objectionable young woman in 
Cometh up as a Flower, though she certainly 
wears her rue with a difference, and is in¬ 
tended to be far more feminine than either 
of them. And she neither marries the right 
man like the former of these two heroines, 
nor dies because she is married to the wrong 
one, like the latter. Mrs. Forrester has been 
bold enough to run counter to the received 
doctrine of poetical justice in her cata¬ 
strophe, and has displayed considerable 
ingenuity in the task of reconciling her 
readers to the manner in which she winds it 
up. There is no new character in the book; 
every personage in it has figured dozens 
of times in the novels of the last forty years, 
and in particular Lord Rexborough and Lad; 
Gwyneth have reappeared two or thra 
times a season. But granting that it is 
worth while to reproduce such familiar and 
commonplace types at all, it must be allowed 
that Mrs. Forrester has managed them 
cleverly, and made them look almost as good 
as new. They were never of much account. 

Richard F. Littledale. 


MDfOR HISTORICAL BOOKS. 

Memoires d'Odilon Barrot. Tome II. (Paris: 
Charpentier, 1875.) The second volume of the 
memoirs of Odilon Barrot is more interesting 
than the first. The style is more rapid and 
more highly coloured: we feel that the events 
he records moved the writer himself deeply, and 
that after some years had elapsed, his feelings 
had lost none of their intensity. The present 
volume describes the events of the year 1848, 
from the Revolution of February 24 to the pro¬ 
clamation of the Republican Constit ution and the 
separation of the Constituent Assembly. M. Odilon 
Barrot found himself suddenly transformed, by 
reason of events, from the head of the Left into a 
member of the Right. Under Louis Philippe be 
had directed the progressive movement; under 
the Republic he found himself, in a measure in 
spite of himself, one of the leaders of the reaction. 
It must not, however, be forgotten, that both 
under the Republic and under Louis Philippe be 
always respected the laws and the existing govern¬ 
ment, and his administrative and political views 
remained the same. Not he, but circumstances, 
had changed. The praise of constancy applies, 
however, only to M. Barrot’s theories, not to his 
course of action, for as under Louis Philippe, w 
spite of his monarchical and parliamentary pr®' 
ciples, he had unintentionally held out a nsml 
to the revolutionary party and contributed to 
the fall of Royalty, so under the Republic, 
in spite of his liberal principles, he was led 
into helping the reactionary party and con¬ 
tributing to the establishment of the Empire, 
One of the misfortunes a revolution entails on s 
country ia that the best men are diverted by force 
of circumstances from their own proper course, 
are driven, se to say, to exaggerate or abjure their 
principles, and are consequently set aside or low 
their weight. Even their judgment suffers in “ 9 
struggles they are engaged in. It is curious,! 11 
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if. Barrot's books, to see how one-sided and un¬ 
just his opinions on men are, whereas his apprecia¬ 
tions of facts are generally correct and moderate. 
All the leaders of the Revolution of '48 were, in 
his eyes, monsters of pride and ambition. He 
takes no count whatever of the single-minded 
fanaticism, or the naif enthusiasm which dis¬ 
tinguished the greater number of them. That 
there was a vast deal of pride and ambition in 
Lamartine, Jules Favre, Ledru Rollin, and in 
Louis Blanc above all, I am willing to grant; but 
if no notice be taken of the genuine patriotism 
sod high-mindedness which they did possess, bow 
is it possible in the case of modest devoted men 
inch as Gamier Pages and Goudchaux, whose 
tinancial administration rescued the Republic from 
bankruptcy, which none but they could have 
averted, how is it possible, I ask, to accuse such 
men of the same sentiments ? Anger and ill-will 
have done M. Barrot's talent good service, how¬ 
ever. His portraits of the men of ’48 are drawn 
with trenchant eloquence and revengeful irony. 
The most interesting part of the book is that in 
which M. Barrot retraces the history of the 
committee of constitution, and the drawing up 
ot the Constitution of '48. He was on the 
committee himself and his theories were there 
in their proper place. He silenced his hates 
and devoted all his thoughts to the good of 
bis country, and experience has shown bow true 
his previsions on all points mostly were. He 
wanted two chambers, the one to temper the 
"(her, an executive power dependent on the 
chambers; more especially he wanted France to 
be endowed with thoroughly organised municipal 
institutions, and that the administration of justice 
should be reformed. He clearly saw that in a 
centralised country, a country entirely destitute 
•>f municipal freedom, a Republic is impossible, 
had to say, the majority of the commission who 
in theory would perhaps have sided with him, 
always repulsed him from fear of running counter 
to public opinion. The discussions which then 
tot place were not, however, useless. The con¬ 
stituents of 1875 bore them in mind, and France 
owes the Constitution she now possesses, a Con¬ 
stitution which holds out some real hope of dura¬ 
tion, to the unhappy experiences of the Republic 
of 1648, 

Mr, Ollier's popular as well as cheap History 
nftlte United States, Yol. I., Illustrated (Cassell, 
rotter, and Galpin), should be as welcome as it is 
needed. In this first volume, a large quarto of 
"ver six hundred pages, full of illustrations, Mr. 
Ollier brings us down to the conquest of Canada 
'■ad the untimely death of Wolfe. It is a pity 
tnat the author in the earlier portions—as indeed 
throughout the hook, with but very few excep¬ 
tions—should have relied on printed authorities 
"“iy; and although some of these, such ns 
Hikluyt, Purchas, and others, are trustworthy, 
■'ill many new facts have within the last few 
feats been brought to light, and many portions of 
American history hitherto obscure have been made 
plain and intelligible by the aid of the valuable 
national collection of State Papers, which, as is 
known, lots for some years past been open to 
a , st| idents of history. That Mr. Ollier has not 
taken advantage of this privilege is discernible 
throughout his volume from the very beginning 
ot it. The number of emigrants that sailed for 
he first southern colony after the King granted 
we charter of April 10, 1000, to the London 
company, is Btnted in the volume before us to 
have been 105; in this number Mr. Ollier 
th # owe< * Bancroft, who also says that 
e fleet of three ships set sail on Decem- 
°* r 1606. Holmes, in his Annals, says there 

ere 100 emigrants only, but Mr. Doyle ac- 
orately states the facts, viz., that the three 
ips sailed on New Year’s Day, 1607, with 
' emigrants. Captain John Smith’s adven¬ 
es and the story of Pocahontas are well but 
,'«yt°ld; several new details have been dis¬ 
hed in the history of “this interesting 


woman” which would have added interest to 
the story ; nevertheless it is satisfactory to find 
that the doubts of one or two late American 
writers as to the trustworthiness of these stories, 
notably of Edward Neill and Charles Deane, have 
not been shared by Mr. Ollier. About the early 
settlement of Carolina and “ the Constitutions ” 
which were originally framed for the government 
of that colony, Mr. Ollier does not seem to he 
well informed. The “ First Set,” written by 
John Locke, hears date July 21, 1009, the 
original of which is among the “ Shaftesbury 
Papers ” in the Public Record Office, and though 
material alterations were made in the Second, 
Third, and Fourth Sets, as they were respectively 
called, to the great philosopher must be awarded 
the palm of not only being the author of these 
Constitutions, but of materially assisting by his 
mental labours, as so many of his papers prove, 
the first settlement of one of the southern colonies 
of America. The Seven Years’ War with France 
in America, General Braddu'ck’s expedition to 
Fort Duquesne, and the expulsion of the French 
settlers from Acadia are subjects which have on 
the whole been fairly treated hv Mr. Ollier, 
though we wish he had consulted Lieutenant- 
Governor Lawrence’s despatches from Nova 
Scotia, and more particularly one of July 18, 
1755, from which it is clear that the Lieu- | 
tenant-Governor had no other alternative than 
to act as he did. The French settlers refused 
to take the oath of allegiance to King George 
without cerlain reservations; they had twenty- 
four hours given them to reconsider their answer, 
and were distinctly told that “ if they should 
then refuse they must expect to he -driven out 
of the country, and though they should after¬ 
wards repent of their refusal, they would not he 
permitted to take the oath.” They did refuse, 
and most unhappily felt the hitter consequences 
of their refusal. Does Mr. Ollier know of a 
despatch from George Washington to the Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor of Virginia which gives a most 
graphic account of the unexpected and over¬ 
whelming defeat of General Braddock'f It is one 
of Washington's earliest letters, and we believe it 
is still unprinted. The volume is profusely illus¬ 
trated, some of the engravings being well executed, 
though many are mere copies and not good ones 
either, as, for example, the portrait of Governor 
Winthrop at p. 103, which is a bad reproduction 
of the frontispiece to Winthrop's Life and Letters 
(Boston, 1804). We can, nevertheless, recommend 
the hook to those for whom it is doubtless in¬ 
tended as a carefully written and, on the whole, a 
trustworthy history. 

Johann Bcuchlin's Brief wechsel. Gesammelt 
und herausgegeben von Ludwig Geiger (Bibliothek 
des Literarischen Yereins in Stuttgart (vol.cxxvi.), 
Tiihingen). Ludwig Geiger's Johann Reuchlin, 
scin Leben und seine Wrrhe, was issued in 1871, 
and was received with the highest approval by 
those qualified to judge of its merits. He has 
now, in Johann Reuchlin s Briefwechsel, fulfilled the 
promise which he then made of editing the cor¬ 
respondence on which the biography of his hero 
was mainly founded. The Stuttgart Literarische 
Yerein has done itself credit by publishing Heir 
Geiger’s collection among the number of its 
volumes, volumes which hold the same place in 
Germany as is held by those of the Camden 
Society in England, though they accord a larger 
space to the history of literature. We hive 
here the tirst complete list of all the letters 
that exist, written by and to Reuchlin, and 
addressed to him by his correspondents, thus 
opening up a mine of information to students of 
the history of the great intellectual movement 
that preceded and prepared the way for the 
Reformation. The value of the hook is greatly 
enhanced by the critical and explanatory notes 
appended by the editor. The reader is introduced 
to the whole circle of the humanists with whom 
Reuchlin was intellectually connected, to all his 
friends both in Germany and elsewhere, and to 


all the men who took an active part in the 
famous controversy about the Jewish books. 
An index of names, to facilitate reference, would 
have been a very desirable addition to the hook. 
Ilerr Geiger has done right in not considering it 
incumbent on him to reprint word for word letters 
which have been already published. A summary 
of their contents was all that was necessary, ex¬ 
cept in the case of the most interesting or curious 
passages. This rule would specially hold good 
with letters which are to he found in the works 
of Hiitten, Melanchthon, Pirckheimer, and Eras¬ 
mus, or in the collection of the Illustrium Virorum 
Epistolae, a collection edited by Reuchlin himself, 
in which an earlier collection, the Claronim 
Virorum Epistolae was incorporated, and which 
was to serve as a support in the great combat 
witli the virus obscuros in Cologne. The letters it 
contains are almost exclusively letters addressed 
to Reuchlin by his friends, while letters from 
Reuchlin to his friends and patrons in Romo were 
published in 1837 by I’riedlander, from a MS. in 
the Berlin Library. Besides these, however, Ilerr 
Geiger has been fortunate enough to he able to 
add to his collection others which lay hidden in 
MS. in various libraries and archives, and which 
for the most part,were worthy of being printed in 
e.vtcnso. Many of these precious relics owe the light 
to the zealous diligence of the editor himself, and 
others were readily placed at his disposal by those 
who had discovered them. W hen we are told that 
Stuttgart, Wolfenbiittel, Heidelberg, Frankfurt, 
Gotha, Nuremberg, Munich, Ottobeuren, Basel, 
St. Gallon, Bern, Paris, and Milan have all con¬ 
tributed to this collection, we can form some idea 
of the immense preparatory labour it must have 
cost the editor. But it has not been a labour 
without result. Reuchlin’s figure is brought more 
clearly and prominently before us, and the objects 
to which he devoted his life stand out more dis¬ 
tinctly. His wide cultivation, his unconquerable 
spirit of enquiry, his good nature, even his humour, 
appear in these documents. Among the Basel 
letters those addressed to Auerbach the printer 
are of special importance, and more particularly 
No. CLIL, the letter in which Reuchlin says with 
just pride that he has made a beginning in the 
study of Hebrew “ der nit lychtlich wiirdt zergon.” 
Two letters to the celebrated Aldus Manutius 
were discovered in Milan in a volume containing 
many valuable autographs of Italian scholars. 
Bern contributed the letter to Melanchthon that 
contains a greeting to Luther, the only letter 
Reuchlin is ever known to have written to the 
Reformer, and one he may not unlikely have re¬ 
gretted having written, later ou, when he assumed 
a decidedly antagonistic, attitude towards tho 
Reformation. No one who makes tho history of 
the Reformation period his serious study should 
overlook this admirable collection of Reuchlin’s 
letters. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. Todhuxter's work on the late Dr. 
Whewoll, Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
being an account of his writings, with selections 
from liis Literary nnd Scientific Correspond¬ 
ence, is now just ready, and will he published 
iu a few davs by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 

We are glad to learn that Mr. A. R. Wallace 
has brought to a conclusion his most recent 
labours in the field of Natural History. His work 
on the Geographical Distribution of Animals, with 
a Study of Living and Extinct Faunas as elucidating 
past Chanyes of the Earth's Surface, has now 
nearly past through the press, and will he pub¬ 
lished very shortly by Messrs. Macmillan and 
Co. It will be in two octavo volumes, fully 
illustrated with woodcuts and maps. 

A voT.EME of essays, by various writers, on the 
Endowment of Research, will be issued by 
Messrs. King nnd Co. early in April. The con¬ 
tributors are the Rev. Mark Pattison ;sJ. S. Oofc- 
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ton; C. E. Appleton ; Rev. A. H. Sayee; Henry 
Nettleship; H. 0. Sorbv, F.R.S.; Rev. T. K. 
Chevne, and Prof. Thiselton Dyer. 

A new novel bv Mr. Mortimer Collins, en¬ 
titled A Fight. with Fortune, will be shortly 
issued by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett. 

In April, Messrs. Williams and Norgate will 
issue to subscribers a volume of Hiibner’s Lnscrip- 
tiones Britanniae Christianae, which will form a 
neoessary but independent supplement to the 
seventh volume of the Corpus Inxcriptionum 
Latinarum containing the Roman inscriptions of 
Britain anterior to the sixth century. It will deal 
with the numerous and important inscriptions 
ranging from the sixth to the tenth century. Of 
these there are altogether 233, the large majority 
from Wales, Devon, and Cornwall. 

Prop. George Stephens, of Copenhagen, hopes 
to publish in May (at Williams & Norgate s) a 
pamphlet on the interesting ruined monolith lately 
exhumed in Sweden, which was raised in memory 
of men, one of whom fell fighting under Earl 
Siward against Macbeth. This monumeut is, says 
the Professor, the very oldest document left us, 
connected with the obscure history of Shakspere's 
hero. A chromotype of the monolith will accom¬ 
pany the pamphlet. 

We have to deplore the I 039 of a valued con¬ 
tributor on military subjects, in the person of 
Colonel Charles Cornwallis Chesney. Those who 
wish to see specimens of his work as a military 
critic should read his volumes on the campaigns in 
Virginia and Maryland, published during- the pro¬ 
gress of the civil war in America, while he was 
Professor of Military History at Sandhurst. In 
18(38 he published his Waterloo Lectures, a work 
which attracted considerable attention; and in 
1 *70 he visited Franco and prepared a report for 
the War Office on the Franco-Germau War. 
Some of his reviews of military books may be 
found in Academy, vol. vi. p. <32 ( The German 
Artillery before Metz)-, vol. vii. p. 441 ( The 
Journals of Sir Hope Grant) ; ib. p. (id 1 .) ( The 
Posthumous Papers of General von Brandt). 
Colonel Chesney was the brother of Colonel 
George Chesney, of the Staff College at Cooper's 
Hill; was commander of Engineers (Home dis¬ 
trict), and was regarded by the members of his 
profession ns a conscientious and industrious 
ollieer. He died on Sunday last, aged forty-nine, 
after a few days’ illness, arising from a chill. 

The Roman correspondent of the Daily News 
telegraphs that Count Cavour’s secret political 
papers, kept since his death by his heir the Mar¬ 
quis Cavour, have been consigned to the State 
archives, and henceforth are available for the his¬ 
torian of Italian unity. 

The Rev. Dr. W. TI. Pinnoek has just com¬ 
pleted a work on Enylish Sisterhoods, which will be 
published in a few days by W. Skelfiugton & Son, 
103 Piccadilly, W. 

Messrs. Burns & Oates have in the press, pre¬ 
paring for immediate publication, a new popular 
edition of Terra Incognita; or the Convents of the 
Fnited Kingdom, by John Nicholas Murphy. 
Besides a vast amount of additional information 
and fresh detail, brth historical and personal, this 
reprint brings down the statistics of convents to 
the present day. 

Mr. George Smith, of the British Museum, 
left Constantinople on Wednesday week, by the 
French steamer for Smyrna, whence he will pro¬ 
ceed to Alexandretta (the port of Aleppo), and 
thence overland, by way of Damascus, to Bagdad. 
After a short stay in Bagdad, lie will, says the 
Levant Herald, continue his journey to Mesopotamia 
to resume his exploration of the site of the royal 
palace at Nineveh. The firman of the Porte 
gives Mr. Smith authority to conduct his explora¬ 
tions for a period of two years. Mr. C. T. New¬ 
ton has also arrived at Constantinople by the last 
advices, and is staying at the Hotel de Bvzance. 


The National Library at Paris will close on 
April 3 until the 18th of the same month. 

Dr. Franz II defter will contribute to the 
forthcoming number of Macmillan's Magazine an 
article named “ A Literary Friendship of the 
Fourteenth Century,” viz. the friendship of 
Petrarch and Boccaccio; a subject continually 
referred to in all sorts of books, but never before 
perhaps industriously worked out. 

Mr. Swinburne has joined the committee for a 
monument to Byron, on invitation : it is, in fact, 
not a little absurd that so renowned a poet 
was not included among the very earliest 
invitations sent out. From a printed list 
of contributions circulated some little while 
ago, we find that the subscriptions then slightly 
exceeded 2,000/., in sums not less than 51. each ; of 
smaller sums this list furnishes no record, but 
they must doubtless have raised the total to a 
considerably higher sum. The subscribers of 
amounts not less than 20/. each are Mr. Disraeli, 
Mrs. AVildnmn, the Earl of Rosslvn, Elizabeth 
Countess of Harrington, the Earl of Crawford and 
Balcarres, Earl Stanhope, Mr. Murray, Lord Falk¬ 
land, the Rev. F. A. Baines, the Duke of Leeds, 
Mr. Baillie Cochrane, Mr. Charles Roberson, Mr. 
Trelawny, the Earl of Bradford, the Duke of Cleve¬ 
land, the Earl cf Malmesbury, the Earl of Lovelace, 
Mr. Cave, Mr. Atty, Air. Detmold, Messrs. Clowes 
and Son, Lord Barrington, Mr. T. T. Paget, II. 
(New South AVales), the Honourable Mrs. Carleton, 
the Earl of Derby, the Corporation of London, the 
Honourable P. P. Carey, Air. Thomas Brnssey, the 
Marquis Conyngham, Mr. Fitzwilliam Dick, “ Au 
American Gentleman,” Baron Rothschild, and “ A 
Friend in Philadelphia.” Other interesting names 
are Air. AVilkie Collins, Air. Tennyson, two “ Con¬ 
temporaries at Harrow,” Prof. Tyndall, Air. 
Forster, M.P., Mr. Harrison Ainsworth, Lord 
Lytton, and Dr. William Smith. Thus this 
scheme of a Byron monument seems to have re¬ 
ceived in some reasonable measure the public sup¬ 
port which it deserves. It is a great improvement 
on the sculptural jobbing and dilettante tampering 
which have lately been applied to Keats's grave, 
and which are threatened to that of Shelley. 
Forewarned forearmed. 

The Rev. Alfred Plummer, Alaster of Uni¬ 
versity College, Durham, will shortly publish 
with the Messrs. Clark of Edinburgh, a transla¬ 
tion (with the express sanction of the author) of 
Dr. Ddllinger's Hippolgtus and Cullistus. 

The thirty-third annual meeting of theChetham 
Society was held March 1G under the presidency 
of Air. James Crossley. The council’s report 
stated that the first of the publications for the 
year 1875-ti, aud the ninety-sixth of the Chetham 
series, was the Chetham Miscellanies, volume v., con¬ 
taining— 1. “ A Description of the State, Civil 
and Ecclesiastical, of the County of Lancaster, 
about the year 1090," by some of the Clergy of 
the Diocese of Chester. 2. “ A A'isitation of the 
Diocese of Chester,” bv John, Archbishop of York, 
held in the Chapter House of the Collegiate and 
Parish Church of Alanchester, 1090, with the 
archbishop's correspondence with the clergy. 3. 
“ Letters on the Claims of the College of Arms 
in Lancashire in the time of James I.,” bv 
Leonard Sinethley and Randle Holme, Deputy 
Heralds. 4. “ The Easter Rolls of Wliallev, in 
the years 1002 and ]003,” edited by Canon Raine. 
The last article in the volume gave the earliest 
number and names of the householders iu the 
village of Whallev, and in each of its hamlets, at 
the time of the dissolution of the abbey. The 
second publication of the year consisted of Con¬ 
tributions to the History of the Ancient. Parish of 
Prestbury in Cheshire, bv Frank Renaud, M.D. 
This volume is illustrated by fourteen drawings, 
which the members owe to Dr. Renaud’s skill as a 
draughtsman, and to his liberality in having them 
engraved at his own expense for the work. The third 
volume is The Heraldic Visitation of Lancashire 

Diqiti; 


in 1533, edited by Air. William Langton. In this 
the arms of the different families ore not merely 
described, as is the case in the other Visitations 
issued by the Society, but engraved. The first of 
the three volumes has been issued, and the others, 
which are in progress of printing, will follow in 
due course. The following works were announced 
as in progress :—The second volume of Christopher 
Totcnley's Lancashire Inquisitions, edited by Mr. 
Langton; Collectanea Anglo-Poetica, part (3, hr 
the Rev. Thomas Corser; Worthington s Linry, 
Vol. II., part 2, edited by W. Crossley; Bio¬ 
graphical Collections regarding Humphrey Chetham 
and his Family, by Canon Raine ; aud the History 
of the Parish of Garstang, by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Fishwick. The next work on the list was, The 
Proceedings of the First Classes in the Comity 
Palatine of Lancaster, containing the parishes of 
Manchester, Prestwich, Oldham, Flixton. and Ash¬ 
ton, from the original book of Minutes, to be edited 
by Mr. J. K. Bailey. This was a work which had 
been on their list almost ever since they began ; bnt 
from various circumstances the parties who under¬ 
took it had not been able to carry it out. The original 
book of minutes had been, through the kindness of 
the authorities at Cross Street Chapel, placed in 
the hands of Air. Bailey. The next work was the 
Correspondence of Nathan Walworth and Peter 
Sedilon, o f Out wood, and other documents and 
papers in relation to the building of Rinslev 
Chapel, by Air. J. S. Fletcher. This correspond¬ 
ence was edited by the late Mr. Robert Scarr 
Sowler, and Mrs. Howler had placed the MSS. and 
Air. Sowler's materials in the hands of Mr. 
Fletcher, a barrister in London, who was con¬ 
nected with the family, and who was exceedingly 
competent to perform the work. The correspond¬ 
ence was curious and almost unique. The next 
work was the History of the Ancient Chapel of 
Ht ret ford, in Manchester parish, together nith 
notices of the more ancient local families, to be edited 
by Mr. Jas. Croston. Lastly there were the 6th 
volume of the Chetham Miscellanies, and the 
General Index to the thirty-first and following 
volumes. The treasurer's account showed a 
balance of 222/. in favour of the Sociefy. 

The speedy appearance of a History of Milan 
Cathedral is announced at Alilan, which proffliws 
to supply much interesting information. The 
proposed work will contain a carefully edited 
series of the original charters, annals, and other 
documents connected with the cathedral, from its 
foundation in 138G, under Giovanni Gakazzo. to 
the present time. It is announced that the wort 
will be completed iu four large quarto volumes, 
which will appear half yearly, and be issued by 
the firm of G. Brigola & Co. 

From Hongkong we hear that Dr. Fitel’f new 
edition of Dr. S. Wells Williams’ Tonic Itotios- 
ary of the Chinese Language, in the Canton Bull'd, 
is iu type. This work was first published in Isl¬ 
and went far to supply a great want which Jus 
long been felt by students of Chinese. Dr. 
is aided in bringing out his revised edition by a 
grant from the Colonial Government, of Hong¬ 
kong. 

The February number of Det Nitferuk Aarhss- 
drede contains a long article on the works of Mr- 
Swinburne by Air. Fdmund Gosse, written ex¬ 
pressly for the Danish magazine, and translate 
bv Ilerr Adolf Hansen, the author of a version o 
Aland. Dr. Arvid Ahnfelt continues His white¬ 
washing of the great Swedish novelist an 
murderer, Almqvist, and demolishes the abritr 
story that he became, under a feigned name. 
President Lincoln's private secretary. Aim 1 )) 1 ’ 
is almost the only instance on record of » "JJJ 
of the first rank—for his genius was one ot 
most brilliant, certainly the most versatile, w’ > 
Sweden has produced—who was at the same * 
a great criminal. The legal element i» 
represented in Det Nittende Aar hundred* “T 
very learned papers, one by Prof. Goes, the ® 
by Dr. Julius Petersen. The poet F. I 41 
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Muller, the greatest name in contemporary Danish 
literature, comes down from his mountain-top, in 
a letter to the editor, Dr. Brandes, in which he 
almost petulantly denies the charge brought 
acainsthimby that writer of having been influenced 
br Byron. Ilerr Jorgensen gives an account of 
certain additions to our knowledge of mediaeval 
history and geography made by Prof. Japetus 
Steenstrup. The whole number is more than ever 
like a number of the Fortnightly Renew, which 
veins to be its model. 

» 

Ox the 14th of this month, the birthday of the 
King of Italy and his eldest son, the new “ Biblio¬ 
theca Vittorio Emauuele ” was opened with much 
state; the minister Bonghi doing the honours on 
the occasion, and delivering the inaugural address. 
The library, which has been admirably arranged, 
occupies a portion of the old Jesuits' College, the 
Collegio Romano, and in addition to the ex¬ 
tensive and important collections which origin¬ 
ally belonged to the Society, it has been largely 
suniiiemeuted by the contents of some of the 
libraries of the dissolved monasteries. The 
Cuilegio llomano is the focus of a large 
Dumber of important scientific collections and 
museums; as for instance the “ Kircherianum,” 
with its rich archaeological treasures, the Museo 
‘■Jtaliano,” “ Antieo,” “ Medievale,” and others 
which are still in process of organisation. A 
bridge has been erected across the Via S. Ignazio, 
connecting the new library with the “Bibliotheca 
Casanatensis. - ’ An admirable reading room has 
been arranged within the walls of the Collegio 
llomano. 

Messrs. TriTixrr, of Strnssburg, have brought 
out a new and complete edition of that unique 
specimen of old German wit, the Strassburyer 
kuHntibuch. This “ Riddle-Book ” first appeared 
at Strassburg in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, probably about the year 1505, and is the 
earliest of its kind. 

Tire summer session of the Working Men's 
(’"liege (45 Great Ormond Street, W.C.) will 
commence on Wednesday, March 20, with a 
Lecture at 8.110, by Prof. .1. R. Seeley, on “ Stein 
and the Regeneration of Prussia.’’ Public free. 

Lx the Venetian Archives, among the corre¬ 
spondence addressed by the Resident Secretary of 
the Republic in England to the Inquisitors of 
Slate is a letter dated October 25, 174*1, wherein 
some curious secrets of the London Post Ollice 
are revealed. It is stated in this communication 
as u fact beyond all dispute that foreigners were 
employed there to open and reproduce letters 
Undressed to the diplomatic agents resident at the 
ourt of St. James's, this last process being effected 
, "‘cans of a press which stamped the fac- 
yimiles on paper prepared with gum and other 
ingredients, whereby “ the surface of the ink was 
extracted from materials of any description.” 

wss also a corps of decipherers in the pay 
0 the Post Oflice, and a gang of light-fingered 
c i closed and despatched the letters with 
fu cn speed that they were delivered without any 
apparent delay, the more easily too, in that the 
ostruaster had a t his dis))osal the forged seals of 
t foreign ^Ministers. On one occasion the 
. r '’ l,, ^ om i'tted tore-inclose a letter addressed 
■ , 'ecctian ambassador (Capello), and the 
•'um doeu tn er ,t was sent to him separately. 

• another Time the Duke of Newcastle, when 
' l>rsin r( with Capello, quoted to him a passage 
Sunil- 0 * 3 despatches, confounding it with 
wnt4 "1“ ambassador had said to him by 
for tb A® there was no remedy 

over ^ honest practices, they were passed 
dved 'f 81 ence - To the above information de- 
anotli ,T ° m *" 0) reign sources it may be added as 
ti, e pLl^orthy fact that the operations of 
tot onl "°® Ce “ttthorities about this time were 
««1 tee % co ? 0e,r n«<i 'with the prying out of politi- 
* **- also with the guardianship of the 

m °wJa of the community, for there is 


extant a letter written bv the Duke of Newcastle 
in September, 1741, which runs as follows :— 

“It having lieen represented by Mr. Henrv I)u- 
quernv that his son. but eighteen years of age, who is 
now with a merchant at Leghorn, had lieen drawn in 
to marry a woman of ill fame before he went from 
hence, and that it is apprehended that tile young mail 
will bo entirely ruin'd bv contracting debts on the 
said womau's account, which he hopes to be able to 
prevent by an inspection of their letters of correspond¬ 
ence. I must desire and do hereby aiitlcrizo you to 
direct all letters passing thro’ your Office directed 
to Philip Augustus Duqiierny at Messrs. Sapte mid 
Desnmrots at Leghorn, to Catharine Bailey, and to 
John Knight, silk-dyer, in Church Street. Soho, 
London, to he stopt. and open'd, and to permit the said 
Duqtierny's eldest son to have the perusal of them; 
and for so doing this shall be your warrant.” 

Messrs. Trvrxer have in press and will shortly 
publish a new work by Mr. C. J. Belaud—a little 
volume entitled Pidgin-English 1Sing-Sing, consist¬ 
ing of original ballads and stories in the dialect of 
English spoken by Chinese. The work includes 
a vocabulary and rules suflicient to enable anybody 
to learn Pidgin. It is, we are assured, the first 
work of the kind, or on the subject, ever published. 

The following, we understand, are the chief 
private collections of historical documents now 
undergoing examination by the Historical MSS. 
Commissioners:—The Marlborough Papers at 
Blenheim ; the collection of Sir Henry Ingilbv, of 
Ripley, which contains among other valuable 
matter letters to and from Sir Robert Paston, 
Viscount Yarmouth, in the seventeenth century; 
and that of Sir Frederick Graham, of Netherby, 
mainly comprising the letter-books and original 
papers of Viscount Preston, while ambassador at 
Paris at the end of the reign of Charles II. As will 
be remembered, it was in this last-named collection 
that the commonplace book of John Milton, of 
which we are publishing a review to-day, was 
found by Mr. Ilorwood. Equally remarkable 
with the above are the manuscripts of Mr. 
Lowndes, of Barrington llall, also now under in¬ 
spection, which include many hundred original 
letters chiefly of the seventeenth century, some of 
them written by Cromwell, Hampden, and Pym; 
and the manuscripts of Lord Lecouiield, at Pet- 
worth, which include a MS. of Chaucer's Canter¬ 
bury Tales, a register of Ely Priory, and some 
State papers of the last century. 

The autograph letters, &c., collected by the 
late Mr. \V. T. B. Ashley were disposed of on 
March 15 and two following days, by Messrs. 
Sotliebv, Wilkinson, and Hodge. The most 
valuable lots were the following:—Two letters of 
Lord Byron to Dr, Drury, 14/. 5s.; another to J. 
Bowring, 0/. 15s.; two songs of Burns in his 
autograph, 0/. 0s. and 8/. 10s. respectively; a holo¬ 
graph receipt by Calvin, 71. : the original log-book 
of the bark Endeavour, portions of it being signed 
bv Captain Cook and bis officers, 71, 10s.; a letter 
ofCowpcr to John Buncombe, 0/. 0s.; two others 
to S. Rose, 4/. 0s. and 4/. respectively ; Craumer's 
signature, 0/. 7s. IV/.; Oliver Cromwell's, .'I/. 10s. ; 
Richard Cromwell's, SI. 17s.; signatures of Ed¬ 
ward IV., 12/. 15s.; of Elizabeth, 5/. 15s., 41. 4s., 
and 4/. lOs.; of Ferdinand and Isabella, 71. 10s.; 
of President Bradshaw, 1/. 7s.; and of Bacon, 
SI. 7s. ; holograph letters of Queen Anne, 41. 
and 1/. 11s.; of Thomas Bewick, ]/. 10s.; 
Blackstone, 2/. Os.; R. Bloomfield, 2/. 7s.; Boling- 
broke, ]/. ]Hs.; Burke, 2/.; Chesterlield, ]/. 7s.; 
Christina, Queen of Sweden, 2/. 1 Is. ; Fairfax, 
‘21. 14s.; Franklin, 21. 8s.; Bishop Gardiner, 
SI. 15s.; Garrick, 21, 0s.; William Godwin, 
1/. 3s.; Gray, 5/. 10s.; Gustavus Vasa, 41. (is. ; 
Haliburton (“Sant Slick”), 16s.; Lady Hamil¬ 
ton, 41 .; Warren Hastings, 1/. 3s.; Henry VIII., 
sign-manual, 3/. 15s.; Henry IV. of France, 
holograph letter, SI. 10s. ; Henrietta Maria, ditto, 
1 /. 10s. ; James Hogg, SI .; Lord Holland, 21. 10s. ; 
a thick quarto volume of holograph letters of 
statesmen, artists, and authors of the present 
century sold for 65 1 .; a letter of Hyde to Prince 


Rupert, 21. 6s.; Hunter, the surgeon, 71. 10s.; 
Iloppuer, the artist, 6/.; Hume, 21. ; four letters 
of the Old and Young Pretender, the Countess of 
Albany and Nuirne, 0/. 5s.; a petition with a foot¬ 
note, “ Be it so, Jeffreys, C.” in the autograph of 
that notorious judge, 21. 8s.; Dr. Johnson, SI. and 
4/.; three letters of Edmund Kean, 7/.; Charles 
Lamb, 4/. 2s.; Luther, signature, 41. 10s.; 
Captain Marrvat, 1/. 11s.; Morland, the artist, 
5/.; Lord Nelson to Lady Hamilton, 6/.; 
Cromwell's sign-manual as Protector, 3/. 5s.; Sir 
Isaac Newton, signature, 41. 0s.; Thomas Paine, 
1/. Is.; Philip and Mary, letter and sign-manual, 
0/. 7s. 0 d,\ Pitt, 1/. 4s.; Pope, 2/.; Duchess of 
Portsmouth, 1/. 13s. ; Prior to Pope, SI. 12s. ; 
Richard 111., 0/. 5s.; Robespierre and Fouquier- 
Tiuvillo, 21. : Rousseau, 21. 4s. ; Prince Rupert, 
21. 15s.: Marshal Saxe, 1/. (is.; seven letters of 
Sir W. Scott, from 5/. to 1/. 12s. each; Arch- 
| bishop Sharp, SI. os. ; Sterne, 3/. 10s.; Stoele, SI.; 
Swift, 2/. los.; a collection of Thackeray’s letters, 
41. 15s.; Admiral van Tromp, 1/. 8s.; Wallen¬ 
stein, ]/. 10s.; Horace Walpole, 1/. 7s. ; Washing¬ 
ton, SI. Is.; Dr. Isaac Watts, 5/. ]0s.; Charles 
Wesley. 21. 3s.; John Wesley, 5/. 5s. and 21. 12s.; 
Kirke White, 5/. ; William III., 1/. 17s.; General 
Wolfe to his mother, 0/. 12s. Ik/.; another, writ¬ 
ten at Louisbourg, 12/. 15s. ; Wren, 2/.; a hill of 
household expenses, siirued bv Wolsev, Brandon, 
Duke of Suffolk, Howard, Earl of Surrey, and 
others, 71. 17s. (id. Engraved portraits of different 
degrees of merit accompanied many of these auto¬ 
graphs. 

Ox Monday and Tuesday this week a portion of 
Mr. Ashley's library was sold by Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson, and Ilodge. Among the most valu¬ 
able folios and quartos disposed of were;—Sir 
John Jlarington's translation of Orlando Furioso, 
1007, 8/. os.; S. Batman Upon Bartholome his 
Booke lie Ib-ojndetatibus lterum, black letter, 
1582, 13/. 15s. ; Baylev’s History and Antiquities 
of the Tower of London, 71. lUs.; a black letter 
ilyhle “ imprinted at London by John Judson, 
1575,” 13/. 15s. ; Boccaccio's Decameron, first 
English translation, (I/. 15s.; Bonasoni's Amorosi 
diletti degli Dei, SI, 5s.; W. Browne's Britannia’s 
Pastorals , 1616, SI. 15s.; Gough’s edition of Gam- 
den's Britannia, 31. 15s.; The Works of King 
Charles the Martyr, 1687, SI. 3s. ; (Ireenc's Fare- 
mil to Follie, black letter, 1617, 41. 6s.; Greene's 
Ghost Haunting Cony-Catchers, 1626, 81. 15s.; 
Heywood's The Spider and the Flic, black letter, 
1556,13/. 5s.; Heywood's Workes, black letter, 
1566, 11/. 15s.; laird Herbert of Cberbury's 
Poems, with 85 portraits, 1762, 4/. 12s. ; Ile.ures 
de Saintr Marguerite, M.S. on vellum, loth cent., 
21. 4s.: Jacob de Geyn s Of the Exercise of Armes, 
for Calicres, bfc., Zutphen, 1611), 71. 7s.; Hum¬ 
phrey's Illuminated Illustrations to Froissart, 
6 /. 12s. Cul .; Fuller's Abel Brdicirus, 1651, 21. os. ; 
Gardiner’s England's Grievance discovered in Rela¬ 
tion to the Coal Trade, 1655, 21. 12s., &e. &c. 

We have received Debrett's House of Commons 
and the Judicial Bench, 1876 (Dean and Sou); 
Great Expectations, by Charles Dickens (House¬ 
hold Edition), (Chapman and llall); Experiences 
of an English Huger of Land in France (Ridg- 
way); England's Maritime Rights, by John Ross 
of llladeusberg (Hnrdwicke and Bogue) ; Ser¬ 
mons, by the Rev. Benjamin Artom, First Series, 
second edition (Triibner); Tribunals of Com¬ 
merce and Reconcilement Courts, by Francis Lyne 
(Stanford) ; The Koran, translated from the 
Arabic by J. M. Rodwell, second edition (Qua- 
ritch); The British Army in 1875, by John 
Holms, M.P., new edition (Longmans); The Life 
and Times of John Wesley, by the Rev. L. Tyerman, 
vol. ii., third edition (liodder and Stoughton); 
Health in the House, by Catherine M. Buckton, 
sixth edition (Longmans) ; Practical Advice to 
Testators and Executors, by William Phippen, 
third edition (Hamilton, Adams, and Co.) ; Ueber 
die Beurtheilung von Werken der bildenden Kunst, 
von Conrad Fiedler (Leipzig: Hirzel); Die Grund- 
sdtze der reinen Erkenntnisstheorie in der Kan- 
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tischen PhUosophie, von August Stadler (Leipzig: 
Hirzel); Alzog’s Manual of Universal Church 
Bistory, translated by F. J. Pabisch and T. S. 
Byrne, vol. ii. (Cincinnati: Clarke and Co.; 
London : Crosby, Lockwood, and Co.) ; Fenn on 
the Funds, twelfth edition (Effingham Wilson) ; 
The Shilling Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and 
House of Commons (Hardwicke and Bogue); 
Shipping Legislation ( Engineering Office) ; A Text- 
hook of Electricity in Medicine and Surgery, by 
G. Poore (Smith, Elder, and Co.) ; The Boarding- 
Out of Pauper Children in Scotland, by John 
Skelton (Blackwood) ; The Story of the Stick, 
from the French of Antony Rdal (Quaritch); On 
the Geological Conditions affecting Water-supply 
(lecture), by J. Prestwich (Parker) ; A Catalogue 
of the Books in the Admiralty Library, by R. 
Thorbum (Eyre and Spottiswoode) ; The Sym¬ 
pathy of Religions, by Colonel T. W. Higginson 
(Free Religious Association, Boston); Sermons 
Preached in Westminster Abbey on the Death of 
Lady Augusta Stanlei/, by Rev. C. J. Vaughan 
and Dean Liddell (Macmillan); The Improved 
Shorthorn, fyc., with some remarks upon certain 
principles of Breeding, by William Housman 
(Ridgway); four volumes issued by the Early 
English Text Society, viz.: The Blickling Homi¬ 
lies, part ii., and Cursor Mundi, part iii., edited 
by R. Morris; the Romance and Prophecies of 
Thomas of Erceldoune, edited by James A. II. 
Murray, and the Romance of Guy of Warwick, 
version I, part i., edited by Julius Zupitza; The 
Burials Question, a ■ speech in the House of 
Commons, by G. Osborne Morgan, with notes 
(Longmans) ; A Descnptive Catalogue of Rocks, 
Minerals and Fossils, illustrative of the Geology, 
Mineralogy and Mining resources of Victoria, by 
Hon. W. M’Lellan (Melbourne: M'Carron, Bird 
& Co.). 

The following Parliamentary Papers have lately 
been published:—Fifth Report of Royal Commis¬ 
sion on Historical Manuscripts, Part I., Report 
and Appendix (price 7«.); Supplement to the 


and strange civilisations. The ships in the har¬ 
bour laden with the riches of the Levant, the 
dusky countenances of Eastern sailors he met in 
the streets of Amsterdam, established the poet’s 
rapport with the land of the Desert, and imparted 
colour and life to the songs of his early period. 
Much has been said of the affectation and de¬ 
clamatory pompousness of Freiligrath’s Eastern 
lyrics, which supplied Heine with a welcome sub¬ 
ject of persiflage in Atta Troll. But consider¬ 
ing that these poems were conceived in the atmo¬ 
sphere of a Dutch counting-house, one cannot but 
admire their brilliant flashes of imagination, and 
particularly their truth and depth of colour; a 
quality almost as rare in German poetry as it is 
in German art. With this Freiligrath combined 
a perfect mastery over the resources of lan¬ 
guage and metre, displayed to great advan¬ 
tage in the really masterly translations from 
English, French, and Italian poets, which Ger¬ 
man literature owes to him. On the other 
hand, he was almost wholly without the power of 
intensified lyrical utterance which is felt in the 
songs of his contemporaries Heine, Ruekert, and 
Uhland. A striking picture of the gloom and 
beauty of the desert, called Ammonium, may be 
named as the representative power of Freiligrath's 
first manner. In 1836 he returned to Germany 
to find himself famous, or at least on the road to 
fame. His detached poems published in various 
periodicals had attracted considerable attention ; 
and his first collection of Gedichte (1838) was 
received with enthusiasm. This success induced 
him to abandon his mercantile career. For the 
next few years he was engaged in various literary 
enterprises, living chiefly in a small village on the 
Rhine, where he became acquainted with his 
future wife. To this happy period belongs a 
series of more personal lyrics on which, in our 
opinion, Freiligrath's claim to immortality must 
mainly rest. They deserve that significant but 
untranslateable epithet “ innig ” in the highest 


OBITUART. 

CHK8NKY, Col. C. C., in London, March 19, a*red forty-nine, 
gee p. 282. 

Freiligrath, F., at Cannstadt, Germany, March 18, aged sixty- 
fix. See p. 284. 

Parke*, Dr. K. A., F.R.S., at Bitteme, Hants, March 15, aged 
fifty-six. 


(both written in 1840), and the beautiful lyric 
beginning “ 0 lieb’ so lang du lieben kannst,” 
Freiligrath's nearest approach to the Lied proper. 
These and similar poems were not published till 
1849 in a collection called Zwischen den Garben. 
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FERDINAND FREILIGRATH. 

Wb regret to announce the death of Ferdinand 
Freiligrath, the well-known German poet, which 
took place last Friday week at Cannstadt, near 
Stuttgart, Wurtemberg. He was in his sixty- 
sixth year, having been born June 17, 1810, at 
Detmold, in Westphalia. After having received 
a good education at the Gymnasium of his native 
town, the poet entered a merchant’s office at 
Goert in Westphalia, and soon afterwards ob¬ 
tained a position as clerk in a bank at Amsterdam, 
where he resided for five years (1831-1836). It 
was at this commercial centre that his fancy was 
vividly impressed with the poetry of distant lands 


rath’s poems by an admirable collection of 
translations selected and partly supplied by bis 
daughter; as also by the genial and comprehensive 
notice of his poems contained in Mr. Justin 
McCarthy's volume Con Atnore. The unassuming 
amiability of the poet's nature, his kindness, his 
manly straightforwardness, secure him a faithful 
remembrance among his numerous personal friends 
both in this country and Germany. 

F. Hueffeb. 


VOTES OF TRAVEL. 

The progress of geographical exploration in 
New Guinea during the last few years has been 
continuous if not extensive. There have been 
detached bits of survey executed along numerous 
portions of the coast, and in one or two instances 
parties have been able to penetrate to some dis¬ 
tance into the interior. In the north-west of tie 
island we have had the work of Beccari, Meyer, 
and Gerruti; to the east Captain Moresby’s valu¬ 
able surveys and Mr. Stone’s trip inland from 
Port Moresby ; and on the south coast the exami¬ 
nation of the Baxter and Fly rivers through mem¬ 
bers of the London Missionary Society. What is 
now wanted is a general map which shall emhriy 
all these scattered pieces of work and show tie 
present state of our knowledge of this important 
island. There are signs that the interest taken by 
the colonies of Australia in New Guinea is in no 
wise diminishing, and as this will very probably 
soon lead to some extensive exploration of the 
interior of the island, it would be highly interest¬ 
ing to have our present knowledge of its geography 
accurately recorded. 

Russian papers announce the arrival in St. 
Petersburg of Count Waldburg-Zeil and Prs. 
Finsch and Brehm, who have been despatched by 
the German Arctic Society, whose head-quarters 
are at Bremen, on a scientific mission to Siberia. 
They will remain for a few days in St. Petersburg, 
and will then proceed, via Moscow and Nijni Nov¬ 
gorod, to prosecute their researches in the region 
of the Obi and Yenisei basins. The first nameo 
gentleman is known for his trip to Spitsbergen,in 
company with Heuglin; Dr. Finsch is director of 
the Museum of Natural History at BrenieD, and 
an ornithologist of repute, and has done important 
work in his travels in Norway, Lapland, and 
North America. Dr. Brehm is known for hi- 
writings on zoology, and his ornithological re¬ 
searches in Egypt; he also accompanied the Duke 
of Coburg-Gotlia in his travels to Africa. 

According to the Journal de St. Petenbour <j a 
survey of the entire course of the Obi river w to 
be made during the ensuing season by the Society 
for the Encouragement of the Russian Mercantile 
Marine, and numerous sets of soundings will o” 
taken at the estuary and mouth of the river. 

Bulletin No. 1, Volume II. of the Geological 
and Geographical Survey of the Territories, in * a 
the direction of Prof. Hayden, is one of u J™ s11 
interest. It contains seven articles, with the lollow- 
ing titles:—1. A notice of the ancient remains o 
South-western Colorado, examined duneg 
■ summer of 1875. 2. A notice of the anctf. 

ruins in Arizona and Utah, lying about the > 
San Juan. 3. The human remains found n 
, the ancient ruins of South-western Colorado 
; New Mexico. 4. Ancient art in North-we* > 
Colorado. 5. Bead ornaments employed “V 
ancient tribes of Utah and Arizona, v. 

! guage and utensils of the Utes. 7. Fossil Co F 
tera from the rocky mountain tertianes. 

! text is illustrated with twenty-nine octavo P •' 
I embracing cliff and cave houses, ,..b 

, pottery, human skulls, &c. Mr. Senders. ^ 
j contains descriptions of thirty-one new spec 
i fossil Coleoptera. ., 


Diplomatic conferences which have 


been hell 


popular soups, WHICH, muiuuguui hu pront luuotu; ^ i/unoiLnaio -- ntgtives 01 

value, are at any rate superior to most of the in Buenos Ayres between the represe ^ 
innumerable patriotic effusions of that epoch, the Argentine Republic, Paraguay, an ggpoo 
English readers have become familiar with Freilig- lating to the disputed territory ol arou 
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s-mare miles lying between the Pilcomayo and 
Paraguay rivers, came to a conclusion early in 
February. The treaties then signed give to the 
Argentine Republic all the region of the Chaco 
youth of the Rio Pilcomayo, and to Paraguay all 
north of the Rio Verde as far as the Bolivian 
frontier in 22° S. It does not appear that the 
Bolivian claims have been at all represented in 
this settlement. Between the Pilcomayo and the 
Verde a space remains which has at present the 
chief Argentine military station of the Chaco— 
the Villa Occidental—and the question of the 
. wnership of this has been left by common con¬ 
sent to the arbitration of the President of the 
Fnited States. It has also been decided that 
before the month of June all Paraguayan territory 
shall be evacuated by the Brazilian and Argentine 
troop?, and that the island of Cerrito in the con¬ 
tinence of the Parana and Paraguay is Argentine, 
and may not be fortified in times of peace. 

Is the latest number of the Zeitschrift der 
tiadlschaft far Erdkunde, the letters left by the 
late Dr. Philip Schdnlein, describing his journeys 
in )N>5 in the little explored neighbourhood of 
Cape Palmas in West Africa, and thence to the 
Cavally River, are published with a map. There 
is also a critique of Prof. Dr. J. H. Schmick’s 
remarkable theory' of periodical secular changes in 
the position of the ocean in the hemispheres, 
which he has advocated vigorously in a number 
of essays published at various places since 186;). 
In one of these he applies his hypothesis to the 
Vraio-Caspian depression, finding the closest 
agreement between the observed phenomena of 
the lowering of the Caspian, and the conclusions 
arrived at bv his theory. Another short paper 
sketches the present condition of the “ Northern 
territory ” of Australia, describing the capabilities 
of the Yam Creek gold fields, which lie about 100 
miles south of Port Darwin; and in discussing the 
question of the peopling of this region, condemns 
toe resolution of the South Australian Govern¬ 
ment to introduce a floating population of Chinese. 

EExplorateur for March has an enthusiastic 
article on a project to unite the French African 
colonies of Algeria and the Senegal by a land line 
of telegraph across the Sahara, a scheme which is 
compared with that of the great central Australian 
telegraph line already completed. The gain to 
Geography in the necessary surveys for such an 
enterprise could not fail to be very great, but the 
conditions of the two desert regions of Australia 
and N. Africa in respect of the numbers and cha¬ 
racter of their native population are very different, 
and the maintenance of such a line would involve 
the occupation of the adjoining country in force. 

The chief paper in the eighth number of the 
Journal of the Dutch Geographical Society is a 
valuable one, read at the general meeting of the 
•Society at Amsterdam, on December 4, on the 
recent Scientific Expedition to Central Sumatra, by 
" ■ F. Versteeg. 

Ax interesting ethnological question has lately 
wen propounded by the Bavarian traveller, Coun¬ 
cillor von Liiher, who, in a recent address de¬ 
livered by him before the Academy of Sciences at 
Munich, has shown the numerous grounds which 
warrant the assumption that the Guanches of the 
Ganaiy Islands are descendants of the ancient 
Vandals. These people, who were first known to the 
Spaniards as “ Wandches,” maintained an obsti- 
nate and gallant defence against their Spanish 
•evaders for more than a century, and continued 
«ven after their subjection to elicit the favourable 
opinion of their conquerors for their physical and 
®»ral superiority over other American races, and 
°r ih 0 efficiency of their social and communal 
vqramsation. Herr von Loher, who in the course 
h' 9 prolonged expedition into the interior of the 
banary Islands, devoted special attention to the 
wnguage and traditionary records of these people, 
tound that the names of places among them 
w?re almost all either of Berber or of Teutonic 
wiguij and that names of persons and dignitaries, 


together with words referring to religious services, 
were almost exclusively Germanic, while the col¬ 
loquial expressions and the words in common 
daily use were of mingled Berber and Germanic 
origin. After endeavouring to fix definite geo¬ 
graphical points, indicative of the gradual advance 
of Vandal and Gothic immigrants along the shores 
of the Atlantic, Herr von Liiher believes that we 
are justified in assuming, from the records still 

S reserved among the Guanches, that the Canary 
sles were peopled by a Gothic race, which had 
migrated from the American Continent as late as 
the eighth century, and which probably found on 
those islands a small number of Berbers, who in 
the course of time became amalgamated with 
them. The minute descriptions still extant, and 
the representations and traditionary records still 
reserved by the present inhabitants of the 
slands, of the dwellings, clothing, food, social 
and domestic habits, dances, war-games, religious 
practices, and modes of communal subdivision 
and of administering justice and awarding punish¬ 
ments and compensation in use among their an¬ 
cestors, all point, in the opinion of Herr von 
Loher, to a purely Germanic source. 


FOREIGN REVIEWS OF ENGLISH BOOKS. 

The Editor trill be greatly obliyed if the Publishers 
of foreign Journals trill send him copies of those 
numbers which contain Reviews of English Books. 

Arnold, E. The Indian Song of Songs, from the Sanskrit of 
the Gita Govinda of Jayadeva. (Trilbner.) lie cue Critique, 
March 4. By A. Barth. 

Jkvons, W. Stanley. Money and the Mechanism of Exchange. 

(Henry S. King & Co.) Xuora Antologia, February. 
Lrjhtfoot, J. B. Saint Paul's Epistles to the Colossians and 
to Philemon, revised text, &c. (Macmillan.) Rolybiblion, 
February. 

Paley, F. A., and J. E. Sandys. Select private Orations of 
Demosthenes. Part I. (Cambridge : Deighton, Bell &. 
Co.) Recue Critique , February *26. 

Papers, The, of a Critic. (Murray.) Mat ion, Febrnary 10. 
Picciotto, James. Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History. 

(Trilbner.) Motion, February 10. 

Ward, A. W. History of English Dramatic Literature. (Mao- 
millan.) Polybiblion, February. 


BOSTON LETTER. 

Boston, Mass.: February, 187G. 

The Life of George Ticknor, which was an¬ 
nounced some months ago, has just appeared. It is 
in two good-sized volumes of about 600 closely- 
packed pages each, and contains a remarkably full 
account of European society from the year 1815 
until 1857, or, to speak more accurately, at intervals 
between those dates, the more arid portions of 
Mr. Ticknor’s life in this city being wisely passed 
over with brevity by his biographers. He first 
left this country as a youth of twenty-three, in 
the year 1815, in order to study first at Got¬ 
tingen and then in different countries of Europe, 
where he could get a better education than his 
own land could offer him. From the very first 
he had a curiosity to see people of distinction, 
which was fortunately found in conjunction with 
the habit of making tolerably long and complete 
records of his impressions, and these traits lasting 
all his long life, he has left what is almost an 
autobiography, which is very well worth reading. 
In England, in 1815, he met Lord Byron, of 
whom he saw a good deal, Dr. Parr, Gifford, 
Campbell, Dr. Rees, who was at the dinner at 
which Wilkes and Dr. Johnson met—probably 
for the second time in 1781, for Boswell does not 
include him among the company at the first 
dinner in 1776—and others. In Germany he 
devoted himself to study under Eichhorn, Dissen, 
Blumenbach, and Benecke, and as part of his 
pleasure he visited Wolf, who wrote the Prole¬ 
gomena to Homer and Goethe, of whom he says 
that “taken together, his person is not only 
respectable but imposing. In his manners, 

he is simple.Of Lord Byron he 

spoke "with interest and discrimination,” but 
if I am to begin quoting all the entertaining 
anecdotes the book contains there would be very 
little space left in your paper for other things. 


I shall merely give the outline of what he did 
and the names of those he saw, and let the hungry- 
reader turn to the book itself or to those longer 
notices of it which shall pick out ail the plums of 
anecdote and serve them up second-hand. In. 
Paris he saw Alexander von Humboldt and 
A. W. Schlegel, Mdine. de Staid, Mdme. Reca- 
mier (of whom his mention is very meagre and 
unsatisfactory), Chateaubriand, Villemain, &c. 
In Italy, Bunsen, Niebuhr, Thorwaldsen, and 
others; and then to Spain. His description of 
this country is particularly good, and there is 
more than the usual interest in his account of the 
people; then through France to England again, 
and from one distinguished person to another, 
seeing Scott, Wordsworth, Southey, &c. Let me 
say briefly that be was abroad again in 1835 
until 1838, and from June, 1856,- till August, 
1857 ; this bald statement of the times he was at 
home will be found of more importance by those 
who have the books, for every day lie was absent 
is accounted for, and almost every day he saw 
some people about whom gossip is pleasant. 
He was handed about from one person of eminence 
to another, and it is curious to notice how people 
one would be glad to hear more of are tucked 
into odd corners and fag ends of the journal. 
Thus Ste.-Beuve is mentioned under date of 
October 9, 1837— 

“ I was particularly glad to see Ste.-Beuve, a modest 
little gentleman of about fifty-five [?]; for if I bad 
not seen him now, I should have missed him al¬ 
together, as he is just going for the winter to 
Lausanne. No man alive has so good a knowledge iff 
French literature in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries as he has ; and I obtained some good indi¬ 
cations from him this evening, which will make me 
regret his absence this winter the more.” 

January 5, 1838:— 

“ Merimee, however, disappointed me. lie is 
affected, and makes pretensions to exclusiveness. He 
ought to be above such follies.” 

In 1810, speaking of Godwin, Hazlitt, &c., ho 
says:— 

“ The true way, however, to see these people waa 
to meet them altogether, as I did once at dinner at 
Godwin’s, and once at a convocation, or 1 Saturday 
Night Club,’ at Hunt’s, when tlioy felt themselves 
bound to show off and produce an effect; for then 
Lamb’s gentle humour, Hunt’s passion, and Curran’s 
volubility, Hazlitt’s sharpness and point, and God¬ 
win’s great head full of cold brains, all coming into 
contact and conflict, and agreeing in nothing but their 
common hatred of everything that has been more suc¬ 
cessful than their own works, made one of the most 
curious and amusing oil a podrida I ever met. The 
contrast between these persons . . . and the class I 
was at the same time in the habit of meeting at Sir 
Joseph Banks’ on Sunday evening, at Gifford’s, at 
Murray’s Literary Exchange, and especially at Lord 
Holland’s, was striking enough.” 

This last extract shows very clearly what is 
one of the notable sides of the book, namely its 
somewhat depressing gentility, which makes one 
feel as if it ought only to be read by one in 
evening dress or at least with kid gloves on. Mr. 
Ticknor’s career at home was a most honourable 
one; when first abroad he was chosen Smith Pro¬ 
fessor of the French and Spanish Languages and 
Literatures, and Professor of Belles-Lettres in. 
Harvard College, the chair taken by Mr. Long¬ 
fellow on Mr. Ticknor’s retirement in 1835, and 
now held by Professor Lowell. His magnum 
opui, The History of Spanish Literature, is well- 
known. Here in Boston we are all indebted to 
his generous exertions in behalf of the admirable 
Public Library, for which he worked hard during 
many years, choosing and buying books, and 
making arrangements about its working. To it, 
too, he left his valuable library of Spanish and 
Portuguese books, and he also made a generous 
bequest of money for the purchase of books in 
those tongues. A good part of his correspond¬ 
ence is given in this book, and will be found of 
interest. I have no hesitation ■" commending 
these two volumes rtb'yoqr readtgi who will find 
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them crammed from cover to cover with interest¬ 
ing anecdotes collected by an interesting and 
cultivated man. 

There is a very pretty collection of modern 
pictures now on exhibition at a dealer's in this 
citv, the pictures being lent on behalf of an 
important charity. There are a few Constables 
to be seen, but most of the pictures are by French 
and American artists, such as Corot, Millet, Dau¬ 
bigny, Zamacois, Rousseau, and Michel, and one 
or two by Ilotchkins, La Farge, Hunt, Yedder, 
and others. It is not a large collection, but a 
rich one. 

Greeuough's statue of John Winthrop was on 
exhibition here a few days ago, on its way to 
Washington. It excited only tepid praise. It 
lacked faults as well as merits. 

Thomas Sergeant PEEcr. 

THE ASSYRIAN GODS AND THE DELUGE. 

In the account of the Deluge, translated by Mr. 
G. Smith from the cuneiform inscriptions, the 
following passage occurred (p. 6,1. 109):—“ The 
gods, like dogs with tails hidden, crouched down.'’ 
This undignified proceeding on the part of the 
Assyrian gods, who in their colossal statues are 
always represented so great, and majestic, excited 
some surprise and incredulity at the time, and the 
translator himself Beems to have become doubtful 
whether the inscription does really convey so 
strange a calumny against the gods. A Greek 
scholar, however, looking through the fragments of 
Berosus, as preserved by Eusebius, came across 
the following passage which, he thinks, may throw 
some light on the whole question. As the frag¬ 
ment has been hitherto circulated among Assyrian 
scholars only, we print it here for the benefit of 
some of our readers. 

De Assyriorum Dis. 

'YirdBtiris. 

’Ev tois ’A artrvpiois ypdppacn ytypawrai jrcpi r 5>v 
tiriXapiwv Aaipdvuv on, {jsovTos tov KaraieAvopov 
k adrjsnv ras ovpas, as rrpo tov 6p0t'is (l\ov. . . "¥-<pr] 
it Vttopyos n Xahstvs ,* Movtraiov fopairav, a>s koXov 
tit] to dtapa. Avror yovv t k ran 'Aoovptav ypap- 
ftartov raira tv tAtytito ptriypityaro. 

O vpavoi alyAr/evros ava fX 0V ot 8i\6pop(f>oi 
ovpas »coi K«j>aXds talpovts ' Aaovpiutv 

aAA' art 8rj vt<f>tAa'i ptyav ovpavbv dptytKokvtyav, 
(K 8' t’xvOr/ vt<f>iu>v op&pos fpafa ntoav, 

8p Tore tcis ovpas vtto yatrrtpas rjKav tKaaros ’ 

Z(v lrartp ‘ 'Aaavpuov &>s dzrdXoii'ro Btoi. 

PARIS LETTER. 

Paris : March, 1876. 

The elections might have been expected to pro¬ 
duce some work of note, either political or literary 
—some pamphlet or speech, but nothing of the 
kind is forthcoming. M. Emile Ollivier’s idyllic 
epistles to the electors of Var are much too puerile 
in their audacity to be of any real worth, and M. 
Gambetta's speeches to the electors of Lille, Paris, 
and Bordeaux, admirable and useful though they 
were in a political sense, and eloquent, too, in 
parts, leave much to be desired in point of form 
and style. M. Ldon Renault alone, in his address 
to the Corbeil electors, gave utterance to high and 
vigorous ideas in language which for elegance and 
severe refinement was more suited to a literary 
audience than a popular assembly. 

In spite of the prejudicial elfect politics have 
had on literature, news is not wanting in that 
department. Two deaths, those of M. de Came 
and M. Patin, have occasioned a stir in the 
Academical world. The question of M. Patin's 
successor is, virtually, already decided. M. G. 
Boissier, whose nomination was frustrated last 
year by petty intrigue, must needs be chosen now 

* In Argumento notandum Ttupybr rby Xahsta, 
Moveiuv Btydroma, pro viro doctissimo Georgio 
Smith sutneudum, qui in Museo Britannico monv.- 
mentis Astyriis operam dat. 


in place of a writer who like him was a latinist prose and verse, and these two translations, boik 
and a professor. M. de Bornier is spoken of ns equally bad, were his passport to the Academy. 
M. de Carntfs possible successor, but whatever the M. A. Lefevre will not be elected member of the 
dramatic merit of La Fille de Roland may be, it Academy, but his translation is a model of ele- 
is rather a poor plea for the author's election, gance and fidelity to the original. At once a 
As for the poetrv written to order which gained poet and a scholar, M. lefevre was a pupil of the 
him the Academical prizes on former occasions, it Ecole des Chartes, has studied the tongues ami 
is so poor that it seemed in itself sufficient to con- literature of India, is the author of a remarkable 
demn the author to everlasting mediocrity. La book of verses, La Flute de Pan, and literary 
Fille de Roland was a revelation, but it is not manager of the Rtpubligue franqaise, and, as sue!;, 
an adequate claim to Academical distinction. has all the varied knowledge, taste, and aptitude 

Poetry has regained its place in public favour, requisite for the difficult task he set himself, 
and each year produces several books of verse of He has been engaged upon it for several years, 
real merit. M. Coppee, whilst still engaged in and the result justifies the long waiting i'or it 
the completion of his great historical dramas, I should certainly choose M. Lefevre's trans- 
publishes a small poem, Olivier (Lemerre), in lation as the best substitute for the origins), and 
which we recognise some touches of his former even when it has not to be read as a substitute, 1 
self, some of the freshness and poetic simplicity find the French text a help to the fuller ami 
of his earlier days, mixed, it is true, with the subtler perception of the beauties of the Latin 
pretentious triviality in which he has been indulg- original. Some passages, those especially on the 
ing of late. The chief interest of the poem is progress of humanity in the fifth book, make us 
due to its autobiographical character. Olivier is a forget that it is a translation we are reading. The 
young poet, who, after living in Paris for some preface, which is excellent, contains an analysis of 
time, and being in love first with an actress and the De Rerum Fat.urn, drawn by a master's hami, 
then with a grande dame, goes to spend a summer in showing with extreme niceness the points a; 
his native place that he may escape from the agita- which Lucretius comes near to, and diverges, 
tions and unhealthy emotions of the life he has from, the solutions of modem science. The pre- 
been leading. There, under the roof of an old sent current of thought and philosophy makes La- 
friend, and unconsciously as it were, he falls in cretius a contemporary; and M. Lefevre speaks of 
love with his friend's daughter, a noble artless the great poet who died eighteen hundred years 
girl, who, on her side also, falls in love with him. ago with all the enthusiasm of a disciple, hailing 
He feels the purifying influence of this attach- in him a precursor of Darwin, 
ment, and sees a new life opening before him. But A few thinkers there are, nevertheless, who trv 
memories of his former life embitter each new to stem the great current of evolutionist and deter- 
emotion; he feels that in exchange for hers he minist ideas. Some, like M. Janet, by the use 
has but a blighted, wasted heart to offer, that he is of close, deep reasoning, and others by men* 
unworthy of her. and so relinquishes the dream of rhetorical argument, seek either to touch or 
a moment and goes back to Paris. In some frighten the heart by depicting the social coc>c- 
really fine passages of Olivier, a personal and quences of the new doctrines. M. Caro is the 
impassioned note we have been long unused to in most brilliant of these philosophic orators. His 
M. Coppee’s verse is once more clearly audible, new book, Pi-oblimesde Morale Sociale fHachettei. 
More to my taste, however, than Olivier, is M. consists of a series of speeches, no doubt pleasant 
Andrd Lemoyne’s volume entitled Pagsages de to listen to, and even interesting to read, dealiif 
Mer et Fleurs de Pres : to which I called your at- as they do with the chief philosophical problems 
tention before when a few copies only had been of the day; but the oratorical form is fatiguing, 
printed for private circulation. It is now pub- and, in a book, a more systematic plan, and some 
lished by Sandoz and Fischbacher, with the addi- more definite arrangement of the subjects in rela¬ 
tion of several new pieces, distinguished for the tion to each other, would be desirable. M. Caro's 
same purity of style, the same poetical accuracy of book is certain to please; it will strengthen the 
thought, as the others. opinion of those who think that, as perpetual 

The same firm has just published La Chanson secretary to the Academy, M. Caro would be M. 
de VEnfant , by M. Jean Aicard, an extremely Putin’s fittest successor, but it wiU neither ad- 
origiual and charming book of poetry for and vance the cause of science nor of philosophy, 
about children. The poet addresses himself to The fragments of a Histoire de la Philosophy 1 
the mothers in the first place, and speaks of their dans ses rapports avec la science, by Fernand Papi!- 
infant treasures with an exquisite appreciation of Ion (Hachette), are a far more 'important work, 
the poetry of the maternal and domestic affections; Papillon began bv devoting himself to scientific 
he then becomes the impassioned and naif inter- studies, and fervently embraced positivist doe- 
preter of the children's feelings, and finaUy pro- trines, whereupon a sudden change, due in part t 
ceeds to tell them stories in simple homely lan- sincere conviction, in part to a certain natural un- 
guage, suited to their understanding. English steadiness, and in great measure to ambition, came 
readers will find an old friend, The Babes in the over him, and he turned with ardour tothetbank- 
Wood, among his tales, to which, however, I pre- less task of reconciling modern science with 
fer the beautiful legends of Provence — M. spiritualism. His studies on Descartes and 
Aicard's own beloved country, whose sunshine Leibnitz are not without originality, and there 
and calm clear horizons are imaged in his was reason to believe that he might have pro- 
verse. duced some works of value, but his premature 

His Poetncs de Provence had some very high death, attributed to overwork, deprived the spiri- 
qualities, but La Chanson de. VEnfant entitles him tualist school of one who was their hope and their 
to rank with the first of his generation; nor can consolation. M. 0. Leveque has prefaced Papil- 
his reputation fail to grow and spread, entrusted Ion’s posthumous works by an interesting and 
as it is to the hearts of mothers and the laughing touching sketch of the writer, in which he natu- 
lips of children. He has succeeded in being rally somewhat overrates his hero. He gravely 
childlike without being childish; perfectly simple, relates bow Papillon believed one day that he had 
and yet never either trivial or prosaic—a very discovered a scientific proof of the immortality of 
difficult task to achieve in French. the soul. 

A task more difficult even than trying to speak Turningnow to the more serious field of history, 
to children in the language of poetry has just been our attention is drawn to a work of the verv 
attempted bv M. Andre Lefevre, namely, that of highest order, one that will be widely read and 
translating Lucretius into verse, fSandoz and eagerly discussed, and that would have made 
Fischbacher.) The French Alexandrine is a very more noise still had it not been issued in parts in 
difficult measure to handle and to adapt to the the Revue des Deu.r Mondes, namely, M. *• 
requirements of a translation; Lucretius is the Klaczko’s Deux Chanceliers (Plon). The custom 
most difficult of poets to translate, even into of bringing out books in parts in a re vie*', be- 
prose. M. de l'ongerville translated him into fore publishing them as a whole, seems to me a 
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fatal one. The impression of unity is lost; and 
by numbers of readers the entire book is never 
either bought or read because they have seen it in 
a review. And as regards the reviews themselves, 
people mostly do not read them, they are satisfied 
with seeing them—looking them through. M. 
Klaezko's book deserves to be read. The two 
figures of Prince Gortschakott' and M. de Bis¬ 
marck are painted full length by a master's hand. 
Nothing is wanting, neither picturesqueuess nor 
wit, nor even, at times, eloquence. I do not say 
that the author is always impartial. Of Polish 
descent, with catholic sentiments, and engaged in 
the diplomatic service of Austria, M. Klaczko 
has no sympathy for either of the two 
personages whose political life, dating from 
1848, he analyses with singular penetration; 
but his judgments are all of them based on a 
thorough acquaintance with European politics 
and their secrets. It is difficult, after reading his 
book, to avoid feeling convinced, as he was, that 
Prince Gortschakotf committed a grave fault when, 
in 1864, 1806, and 1870, he made himself the ally, 
or rather the docile servant of the policy of 
Prussia, and that he might have secured the same 
advantages for Russia without allowing such a 
formidable neighbour to settle at her gates. 
Kussia's course with regard to Prussia, in 1870, 
was, in the writer's eyes, similar to the course 
France took in 1866, and Austria in 1864; she 
thought she was showing her cleverness, while she 
was in reality being duped. Are we thence to 
conclude that Russia and Prussia, in their turn, 
find themselves in the same situation in which 
Prussia and France, and Prussia and Austria, for¬ 
merly were ? M. Klaczko is silent on this point. 

M. Gaffarel's book on La Floride Fran^aise 
(Didot) belongs to the more learned department 
of historical work ; it is a conscientious and in¬ 
teresting study on the history of Florida, that 
colony which was established with such daring 
and success, and lost in consequence of so many 
mistakes. M. Gatfarel has had access to a con¬ 
siderable number of unpublished documents, and 
his book can hardly fail to interest both the 
English and the American public. 

M. Marcus Topin’s interesting volume on Louis 
XIII. et Richelieu (Didier) is also founded on 
unprinted material, and introduces us to a valuable 
series of hitherto unpublished letters of the 
King's. 

From Richelieu to Corneille is but a step. 
It was a good thought that led M. J. Levallois 
to study Corneille from his neglected sides—the 
comedies of his first period namely, and the 
secondary tragedies which accompanied and fol¬ 
lowed lus masterpieces. The book is entitled 
Corneille Inconnu (Bidier), and is extremely in¬ 
teresting. He points out the great beauties con¬ 
tained in his least-read plays : he makes us follow 
the growth of Corneille’s genius, and brings a 
number of hitherto unknown traits of his life and 
character to light. He gives an extremely nice 
analysis of Corneille’s feelings towards Richelieu 
and Louis XIV., and shows how the most devoted 
loyalty was compatible with pride and independ¬ 
ence. The chapter headed “Amours du poete,” 
and the last book, that treats of his old age, really 
teveal a “ Corneille inconnu," together with the 
literary prejudices of his day. The book proves 
1L Levallois to be a clever critic and a man of 
freest taste, well versed also in the literature of 
tke eighteenth century. Ste.-Beuve, whose secre¬ 
cy he formerly was, would have been grateful to 
nisi for raising this new memorial to the glory of 
ffie gTeat Corneille. 

. As a rule, the novelists take up very little room 
' n my letters. The works of fiction at present 
forthcoming in France are mostly so poor that 
they are hardly worth naming, with one exception, 
however—M. Alphonse Baudot's new book, called 
Jack (Dentn), a novel which is just now excit- 
mg strong enthusiasm, and criticism equally 
strong. Jack j 8 no t j j think, equal to Fromont 
Jfltne et Rider aini, which I had occasi' to 


f raise in your columns some time ago, and which 
look upon as a genuine masterpiece ; but never¬ 
theless it has all the author's most distinctive 
qualities—that exquisite observation and delicate 
psychological discernment which make M. Al¬ 
phonse Biiinlet the first painter of the morals of 
our day. The plot is very weak in Jack, and the 
portraits are in many cases so overdrawn that 
they become caricatures, but the actual develop¬ 
ment of Jack's character, the painting of certain 
sad and grotesque sides of Parisian life, the de¬ 
scriptions of the country round Paris, of the hanks 
of the Loire and those of the Seine, prove that M. 
Baudet's talent has not declined. More unequal 
than in his previous works, he is, perhaps, also 
more powerful. G. Hokod. 
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sheets of his own book is not his. I think all the 
probabilities are that the ‘ handwriting * is Crashaw's, 
and that lie wrote them from Fuller’s own MS.” 

I hold to my assertion. When the Crashnw 
volume was entrusted to me I made the necessary 
enquiries alter autographs of Crashaw at the 
Cambridge registry and elsewhere ; and ultimately, 
by the kind permission of the Master and Fellows 
of Peterhouse, Cambridge, a photograph was 
taken of the entry of Crashaw’s admission as a 
Fellow ot that College, 1636. This document is 
now before me. It had previously been printed, 
hut printed faultily, in the “ Memorial-Introduc¬ 
tion ” to Mr. Grosart’s Crashaw's Works, 1872 
(vol. i. page xxxi.). As I judge that the editor 
of these hooks has never seen the original, 1 here 
make an accurate copy ofit, as well for his benefit 
as for those who (like myself, with Mr. Grosart's 
leave) have ever held in honour the memory of 
the “ poet and saint; ” and I may perhaps hope 
that credit will he given to me for not “ speaking 
without book." 

“Anno Domini millesimo sexcentissimo tricesimo 
sexto vicesimo die Mensis Noucmbris Richanius 
Crashaw udmissus fuit a Iteueremio in Christo Patre 
ac Dr.° Bn° Francisco [White] Epo Eliensi ad locum 
siue societatem megistri Simon Smeth legitime vacan- 
tem in Coll 0 siue I)omo S'* Petri, & vicesimo seeundo 
die eiusdem Mensis coram Mngistro & Socijs eius- 
dem Coll 1 personaliter constitutus, juramentum prae- 
stitit quod singulis Ordinationibus & Statutis 
Coll 1 (quantum in ipso est) reverenter obediret. & 
specialiter praetcr hoc de non appullando contra 
amotionem suam secundum modum & formam statu- 
torum praedictornm, & de salvandis [over -is of this 
word is written -o] cistam Magietri Thomae do 
Castro-Bernardi & Mag 1 Thomae Holbrooke (quantum 
in ipso est) indemnem, quo iuramento praestito 
admissus fuit a Magistro Coll 1 [John Cosin, after¬ 
wards Bp. Durham] in perpetuum socium eiusdem 
Coll 1 & in locum supradictum. 

“ Per me Ricilardum Crashaw Londinensem.” 

I have every reason to believe that this is a 
genuine “ scrap” of Crashaw's writing; and I 
repeat that it is not the same hand which wrote 
the epigrams in the Crashaw volume. 

John Eglington Bailey. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE EPIGRAMS OF QUARLES AND FULLER. 

Stretford, near Manchester : March 18,1876. 

I have read in to-day’s Academy Mr. Grosart’s 
letter on my communication in your number of 
the 4th inst.; and it seems to call for some re¬ 
marks. 

1. I have re-examined the Commonplace Book 
with special reference to the titles of the works 
which its writer notes; and I am confirmed in 
my statement that his extracts are from printed 
sources. The Epigrams, as I explained, have the 
name “ Quarles ” only, no book being named. 

2. I must hold to my use of the word “ con¬ 
temporary ” as applied to the writer of the MS. 
The oddness of its use is due to Mr. Grosart, who 
has misstated the date of Quarles's death by up¬ 
wards of ten years! He was not “ gone to his 
rest a good quarter of a century before 1660; ” 
for he died on September 8, 1044 (Mr. Thompson 
Cooper's New Btorj. Diet., 1873; Mr. Hole’s Brief 
Biatj. Diet., 1865). The years of the life of 
Fuller were 1608-1661. The writer of the 
Commonplace Book, whose choice of such 
authors as I named in my former letter surely 
evidences that he was long removed from the age 
of a “ schoolboy,” was making his extracts about 
1600: he was therefore contemporaneous with 
Quarles and Fuller. 

3. Mr. Grosart remarks that I pronounce on 
my 

“own ipse dixit that the 1 handwritimg’ ( i.e. of the 
Steps to the Temple MS.) is neither Fuller's nor Cra¬ 
shaw's. On Fuller's handwriting he [the present 
writer] is an admitted authority, . . . but on 
Crashaw’s ho is none. In the absonce of a single 
scrap of Crashaw's ‘ handwriting,’ it is somewhat 
ultra-dogmatic to say this 1 handwriting ’ in proof- 


ALTAIC GENDER. 

I cannot admit Prince Lucien Bonaparto s state¬ 
ment as to the non-Altaic character of the lan¬ 
guages of the Yenissei. It is, however, needless 
to enter into a lengthy discussion of this question, 
as there are other Altaic languages, besides the 
Kot, which mark gender by vocalic change. Tlius 
we have the Finnic ukko, “an old man,” akka, 
“ an old woman ; ” and in Mandshu, a Tungusic 
language, we find amcha, “ father-in-law,” erne he. 
“mother-in-law,” chacha, “a male,” cheche, “a 
female.” In the Altaic languages, as in Etruscan, 
gender is natural, not grammatical, that is, it 
always corresponds to sex. 

Lastly, if the existence or non-existence of 
gender is, by itself, as Prince Lucien Bonaparte 
supposes, an absolute and infallible criterion of 
the affinities of language, it will, unfortunately, 
be necessary to exclude Persian, and perhaps 
English also, from the list of Aryan languages. 

Isaac Taylor. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESEARCHES IN MOTYE. 

On the west coast of Sicily, opposite Marsala 
and at a distance of only two miles from the shore, 
lies a small, flat and round island, now called San 
Pantaleo, which is hardly 1 j mile in circum¬ 
ference ; it is covered with vineyards, celebrated 
for their delicious wine, and inhabited by nineteen 
families of peasants, which, by continual inter¬ 
marriages, have all become closely related and 
constitute now, so to speak, only one large family. 
This island is the site of the once powerful Car¬ 
thaginian city Motye, which was famous for the 
beauty of its edifices and the wealth of its inhabi¬ 
tants. But fragments of pottery, the ruins of two 
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gates, and the remains of the circuit-wall, are now 
the only monuments of this mighty emporium. 
Motye was, in .107 n.c., besieged by the tyrant 
of Syracuse, the elder Dionysius, who attacked it 
with an army ol' 80,000 men and a powerful fleet. 
In this siege’the fearful “ catapult’’ was used for 
the first time, which was destined to produce in 
ancient warfare the same revolution ns 1700 yeara 
later was produced in modern warfare by the in¬ 
vention of gunpowder. This gigantic engine of 
destruction so frightened the Carthaginian general 
Himilcon, who had come with a large fleet to the 
assistance of Motye, that he returned to Carthage 
and left the doomed city to its fate. The inhabi¬ 
tants, nevertheless, continued to make a heroic 
defence and for a long time ba filed all the efforts 
of the tyrant, who became so exasperated that, 
when at’last he succeeded in storming the place, 
he put to death the whole population, without 
difference of sex or age, anu crucified all the 
Greeks who were found in the pay of the Cartha¬ 
ginians. Not a year elapsed before Motye fell 
again into the hands of the Carthaginians; but it 
appears that it was only partly rebuilt, and soon 
afterwards entirely abandoned, its new inhabitants 
having been transferred to the new city of Lily- 
baeum, of which Marsala marks the site. 

By the desire of S. Bonghi, the learned Minister 
of Public Instruction, and in the interest of science, 
I have made archaeological researches in Motye 
for one week, with nineteen workmen, the result 
being to prove that the houses were built of sun- 
dried bricks joined with cement. I found, how¬ 
ever, on the S.E. shore the ruins of a large house, 
the walls of which consisted partly of bricks, 
partly of stones joined with cement, and inter¬ 
sected by square columns feet high, most of 
which were monoliths and showed remnants of 
the stucco with which they had once been 
covered. I also found there and elsewhere frag¬ 
ments of much-decayed Doric columns of porous 
stone, but none of them in situ. All the nouse- 
floors consist of a layer of stones joined with 
cement and covered with a very thick layer of 
chalk. Only on the S.E. shore, and thence for a 
few hundred feet to the N.W., the accumulation 
of rubbish is from six to eight feet deep; in 
general it does not exceed 1$ feet—nay, in & 
hundred places I found it even less ; and for this 
reason there are few, if any, antiquities. The 
fragments of pottery are of two kinds: rough un¬ 
painted Phoenician and painted Greek, which 
latter are splendidly made and seem to belong to 
the best epoch of the ceramic art. All are made 
on the potter's wheel. The entire absence of any 
trace of archaic pottery leaves no doubt that 
Motye did not exist for a long time. This is also 
confirmed by the small accumulation of household 
remains. If the town had but existed for a 
century, the depth of these ruins would show 
different proportions. I may remind the reader 
that the depth of the artificial rubbish at Troy 
amounts to fifty-three feet. 

I found no vestige of iron. Bronze arrow-heads 
are found here in great abundance; they are of 
two kinds: some are in the form of small, very 
pointed pyramids, with three very sharp edges, 
and have three “ y\a\ivat" or crooks, so as to 
make extraction from the wounds impossible; 
the others are in the form of miniature lances. 
The former are justly attributed to the Syracu¬ 
sans, identical arrow-heads being constantly found 
at Syracuse; the latter are ascribed to the Cartha¬ 
ginians. I found besides a lot of copper or bronze 
nails and a number of copper coins, of which, how¬ 
ever, only three or four are in a tolerable state of 
preservation, and show on one side a cancer, on 
the other a female head, probably that of a deity. 
This coin belongs to Motyo proper. I also found 
one coin with an ox's head on one side and a 
woman's on the other; it probably comes from 
Messene. Beside these, I picked up some painted 
terra-cotta lamps without a handle, hand mill¬ 
stones of lava, a whorl of green stone and several 
others of terra-cotta, hut without ornamer tation ; 


also some terra-cotta tablets with sphinxes in 
relief. 

These researches have proved to me beyond any 
doubt, that systematic excavations in Motve would 
have no chance whatever of success, and would be 
a pure loss of time and money. 

I may add that Polvaenus’ statement that the 
Carthaginians communicated from this western 
coast of Sicily with Carthage by means of a sort 
of telegraphic signal and a kind of telescope, called 
by him “ biojrrpa ,” is a physical impossibility, for 
the distance is 150 miles, and, on account of the 
curve of the globe, neither the African coast can 
be discerned from here, nor the Sicilian coast 
from Africa. It would be different if both Motve 
and Carthage were 10,000 feet high. 

With joy I seize the opportunity of stating that 
the accounts of brigandage in Sicily are enormously 
exaggerated. No highway robbery has ever been 
committed in this province of Trapani. The pro¬ 
vinces of Aetna and of Palermo have, indeed, been 
infested by brigands, but they have only attacked 
landed proprietors, and no foreigner has ever been 
molested by them in any part of Sicily. ' 

Hex nr Schliemaxx. 


The Editor will be glad if the Secretaries of Insti¬ 
tution*, and other persons concerned, will lend 
their aid in making this Calendar-as complete as 
possible. 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 


Saturday, March 23, 3 r.M. 


Monday, March *7, i P.M. 


7 P.M. 

8 P.M. 


8.30 P.M. 

TDE8DAY, March *$. 8 P.M. 


8.30 P.M. 


Royal Institution : “Human Senses,” 
by Prof. Robertson (III.). 

Physical Society. 

Crystal Palace Concert: Beethoven’s 
Choral Symphony. 

Saturday Popular Concert. 

Alexandra Palace Concert. 


London Institution : “On Sleep and 
Dreaming," II., by Prof. Ferricr. 

Institute of Actuaries. 

Kociety of Arts. 

Society for the Encouragement of the 
Fine Arts. 

Institute of British Architects : “ On 
the Rise and Fall of Wage* in the 
Building Trades,” by T. Brosscy, 
M.P. 

Medical. 

Monday Popular Concert. 

Geographical. 


Anthropological Institute. 

Society of Arts: “The Industries of 
South Africa,” by T. B. Grenville. 
Institution of Civil Engineers. 

Medical and ChirurgicaL 


Wednesday. March 2J, 8 i\m. Society of Arts. 

Thursday, March 30, 6 p.w. Philosophical Club. 

7 p.m. London Institution. 

8 P.M. Mr. Coenen’s Second Concert, 8t. 

George's llall. 

„ Chemical. 

8.30 P.M. Royal. 

„ Antiquaries. 

Friday, March 31, 7.30 P.M. Sacred Harmonic Society (Exeter 

Hall), Haydn** Seasons. 

8 P.M. Royal Institution : “ The Physio¬ 
logical Action of Light,” II., by 
Prof. J. Dewar. 

„ Society of Arts (Chemical Section) s 
“On the Methods of estimating the 
Illuminating Powers and Purity of 
Coal Gas,” by A. Vernon Uarcuurt, 
F.R.S. 


SCIENCE. 

THE LIMITS OP PHILOSOPHY. 

Grcnzcn dcr Philosophic, const atirt g e/jen Bie- 
inann und Helmholtz, vertheidigt gegen 
von Hartmann und Lasher. By Wilhelm 
Tobias. (Berlin: G. W. F. Muller, 1875.) 

The ambitious work of Herr Tobias may 
safely be termed a remarkable book. For 
one thing, it is an extraordinary illustration 
of tlic style of writing which is least fitted 
for philosophical discussion. We are ac¬ 
customed to a few asperities of literary 
manner in German discussion ; yet we have 
been fairly startled by the revelations of the 
volume before ns. If Herr Tobias really 
feels that contempt for the philosophic 
claims of Von Hartmann and Lasker which 
his ample and elaborate vilifyings appear to 
express, why does he care to devote so much 
space to their arguments ? There is some¬ 
thing eminently grotesque, to English ears 


at least, in the occurrence of a voluble 
tirade against “ philosophic snobbism ” in 
the midst of a professedly serious examina¬ 
tion of a writer’s theories. Headers of Ger¬ 
man science are doubtless aware that thplan¬ 
guage has fine capabilities for this vitupera¬ 
tive species of literary style. Herr Tobias is 
sufficiently courageous in building up new 
words and phrases for his chosen variety of 
diction, while at the same time he seeks to 
add to the momentum of his attacks by 
piling on every kind of literary quotation 
which can by the utmost ingenuity be made 
to bear on the particular object of vitupe¬ 
ration. 

But perhaps the chief thing remarkable in 
this work is to be found in the number and 
variety of the topics which it succeeds in 
bringing together under so simple a heading 
as “ The Limits of Philosophy.” The very 
title of the work, indeed, betrays the com¬ 
prehensive scope of the argument. To dis¬ 
cuss the abstruse mathematical hypotheses 
of Riemann and Helmholtz in connexion 
with the obscure metaphysical subtleties 
of “ The Philosophy of the Unconscious," 
and these in conjunction with Herr 
Lasker’s political doctrines, strikes one as 
being a sufficiently bold undertaking. When 
we say, further, that the writer at¬ 
tempts to discuss fully such widely unlike 
subjects as the rival theories of space-per¬ 
ceptions, the scientific value of Muller's 
doctrine of specific energy, the uses of ex¬ 
periment in aesthetic science, the meaning of 
“ the Sublime ” with Kant, the functions of 
music, the ethical value of the idea of a single 
German nation, and the political aspects of 
Judaism, the reader will have gained a faint 
conception of the multifarious character of 
the work. So veVy conspicnous is this 
heterogeneity that the author cannot bat 
allude to it in his concluding remarks, and 
seek to justify it by indicating the path of 
thought which has led him through so varied 
a region (p. 386). 

What, then, is the common purpose which 
hinds together these curiously-unlike topics? 
Let us hear what the author himself tells 
us:— 

“ It was my immediate object to destroy the 
supposition—which has arisen through several 
independent works and through expository re¬ 
views of recent times, and has been favoured 
with ever-increasing zeal—that there exist be¬ 
tween theoretic philosophy and exact research 
(that is, research cased on observation and calcu¬ 
lation) manifold inner connexions, so that it is 
possible to look for the accelerated solution of 
common problems by means of a common labour. 
To the endeavour to remove this wide-spread 
illusion there has been joined the attempt to ward 
off those consequences of the illusion which have 
already presented themselves ” (pp. 386-7). 

By the limits of philosophy Herr Tobias 
means the boundaries set to empirical science. 
Savants, politicians, and soi-disant philoso¬ 
phers themselves have attempted, lie thinks, 
to riso from the domain of scientific observa¬ 
tion and reflection into that of philosophic 
theory, and in so doing have vainly striven 
to break through the barriers which divide 
the two regions. The reader might nntn- 
rally expect that, in discussing the boundaries 
of philosophy, the writer would point on 
the correlative claim of science to be in¬ 
dependent of all metaphysical hypotheses 
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which would usurp the place of proper 
scientific interpretations of facts; but this 
side of his subjeot is strangely ignored by 
the author. He appears to recognise only 
the possibility of experimental science at¬ 
tempting to expel philosophy from her own 
rightful territory, and he expends all his 
literary force in seeking to prove the futility 
of the endeavour. 

By philosophy Herr Tobias understands, 
as might be anticipated, the Kantian defi¬ 
nition of the problem of knowledge and 
existence. In so far as he confines himself 
to this meaning of philosophy he has little 
difficulty in showing the total dissimilarity of 
the two regions of enquiry, the scientific and 
the philosophic. But it may be reasonably 
asked how natural science can even have 
made a show of thrusting itself into this 
foreign realm. It is no doubt true that the 
professors of natural scienco have of late 
frequently taken up the preliminary meta 
physical questions which are never raised 
within the strict limits of scientific discussion 
itself; but then they do this qua philosophers 
and not qua, savants. If men like Helmholtz, 
Du Bois Reymond, Huxley, and Tyndall, 
address themselves to the problems of the 
limits of knowledge and the nature of objec¬ 
tive existence, it is absurd to accuse natural 
science of trespassing on the ground of meta¬ 
physical theory ; and yet this is what the 
author of this volume appears to do again 
and again. The instance in which there 
seems to be something most like an inter¬ 
ference of natural science with philosophic 
enquiry is that of the denial by the followers 
of science of the necessity of such enquiry. 
But in truth, when a physicist, for example, 
is not contented with assuming the pheno¬ 
menal reality of his material world, but 
claims for it a nonmenal reality as well, he 
is really forsaking the proper ground of 
science and entering the lists of metaphysical 
contest. 

Let us illustrate the indefiniteness of Herr 
Tobias’s charges of the intrusion of natural 
science into the domain of philosophy by 
help of an example selected by the author 
himself—Riemann’s conception of an extra- 
empirical space. As is well known, Riemann 
and Helmholtz, following the lead of Gauss 
and Lobatschewsky, regard the geometry of 
Euclid as a particular combination of prin¬ 
ciples which might just as easily manifest 
their results in a totally unlike manner. 
The space we know is, according to this 
conception, but one of a possible number of 
spaces of n dimensions, and its laws are con¬ 
sequently only necessary to minds endowed 
with our peculiar sensibilities. Herr Tobias, 
taking his ground on Kant’s doctrine, con¬ 
tends that this line of argument is invalid, 
as it seeks to make reason an exclusive 
source of knowledge, and ignores the need 
ln cognition of the combining factors, 
concrete intuition, or perception, and rational 
’j"?rpret a tion. Although we speak with 
umidence on a matter so unfamiliar to us 
a® this abstract rational geometry, we ven- 
Iu '6 to suggest that Herr Tobias is here 
confounding two distinct things. If the 
reasonings of Riemann and Helmholtz are 
Resound, and the conception of a space 
jaher than our familiar one chimerical, it is 
Because these savants are bad geometri¬ 


cians and bad logicians, not because they 
are ignoring the philosophical conditions 
of scientific research. There is no further 
metaphysical absurdity in reasoning respect¬ 
ing an extra-empirical space, an unimagin¬ 
able but rationally conceivable space, than 
in reasoning respecting the hypothetical 
atoms of which we have no immediate ex¬ 
perience, and which we are utterly unable to 
picture to our imaginations. Science, as 
Mr. Lewes has well pointed out in his recent 
work, Problems of Life and Mind, is perfectly 
within her right when she reasons from 
actual experiences to possible experiences. 
Whether a space of more than three dimen¬ 
sions really exists in relation to minds dif¬ 
ferently constituted from our own is a nice 
question of scientific evidence. What may 
be its laws, if it exists, can be known only 
from intricate reasonings based ultimately 
on the facts of that space of which we are 
immediately cognisant. It seems to us, then, 
that this supposition is in no sense unphilo- 
sopliical, though it undoubtedly throws a 
new light on Kant’s notion of space being 
a necessary subjective form of all sensible 
intuition. 

But Herr Tobias means by the interference 
of natural science with philosophy something 
else than the attempt to dispense with a 
metaphysical determination of the conditions 
of knowledge. He appears to think that 
this error reposes on a more fundamental 
one—namely, the confounding of the two 
totally dissimilar regions of mind and mat¬ 
ter, of subjective and objective existence 
(pp. 20, 21). He argues that physical en¬ 
quirers, though they profess to maintain the 
complete heterogeneity of the world of force 
and motion and the world of consciousness, 
constantly tend in their reasonings to ignore 
the distinction. Herr Tobias here unmistake- 
ably makes the term philosophy include all 
subjective enquiry, even the well-ascertained 
observations of empirical psychology. It 
seems to us that by so doing he' is really 
lowering the dignity of philosophy, as well 
as ignoring the scope of “ observation and 
calculation ” within the region of mental 
phenomena. The facts of mental existence, 
though totally unlike those of external 
nature in certain respects, bear the closest 
relations to these, and fall under the same 
methods of observation and experiment. 
Although reached in quite another way, the 
phenomena of consciousness present them¬ 
selves as the immediate correlatives of physi¬ 
cal processes. Fechner’s system of Psycho- 
physik is an admirable illustration of the 
mode in which the mental and the material 
may be studied conjointly. The conception 
of a threshold of sensibility, to which Wundt 
has lately added that of a height of sensi¬ 
bility, is the result of an application of 
strictly objective methods of observation to 
mental phenomena. Herr Tobias admits 
the value of this new branch of research; 
but he fails to see that its existence is an 
adequate reply to his protests against the in¬ 
vasion of the subjective world by natural 
science. 

The example which the author selects for 
exposing most fully the futility of reasoning 
from material data to psychical processes is 
that of Helmholtz’s attempted explanation 
of musical effect by means of a physiological 


conception of musical sound. Herr Tobias 
simply follows Lotze and others in maintain¬ 
ing that the immediate psychical effect of 
nervous stimulation is not a part of the 
aesthetic sentiment. This is merely a con¬ 
dition of the proper aesthetic delight, not a 
“ radical means ” in aesthetics. The author 
is very hard on Helmholtz for allowing so 
high a value to mere sweetness of tone in 
music, and for setting Mozart above Beet¬ 
hoven on the ground of his more perfect 
melody. This is, according to Herr Tobias, 
to introduce arbitrary subjective judgment 
into scientific discussion. Every proper 
aesthetic effect involves internal conditions— 
that is, psychical processes—and these cannot 
be subsumed under any uniform law, but 
are variable with the individual. Thus 
there is no possibility of a fixed standard of 
artistic effect. This is a poor look-out for 
aesthetic theory. But, happily, those who 
recognise in the splendid achievements of 
Helmholtz a means of determining the 
precise conditions of aesthetic pleasure, may 
console themselves that in the course of 
physiological research at some far-off day 
it may be possible to assign no less defi¬ 
nitely the cerebral conditions of the highest 
form of aesthetic delight. It appears to us 
that only when physiology has reached such 
a point shall we be able to reduce aesthetic 
phenomena to precise laws, and fully to 
account for individual variations. Who can 
reasonably doubt, for example, that the de¬ 
light of unity in variety, which has been said 
to include all proper aesthetic pleasure, has 
its objective side in certain physiological pro¬ 
cesses ? Those who best know in what achaotic 
condition the theory of the emotions has re¬ 
mained in the hands of the philosophers 
will be ready to endorse our belief that these 
psychical phenomena will only receive a 
scientific treatment when they are studied 
in the closest possible connexion with nicely 
determinable objective facts—that is to say, 
when they take their place in a complete 
system of physiological psychology. 

One other point may be urged against 
the author’s interpretation of the relations 
between science and philosophy. Although 
we have admitted that, over and above all 
scientific discussion, there remam properly 
metaphysical questions as to the ultimate 
conditions of knowledge, we would at the 
same time contend that the progress of 
science may serve very materially to alter 
the shape of these questions. This is well illus¬ 
trated in the bearing of the present dispute 
between the physiological “ nativists ” and 
“ empiricists ” respecting the genesis of our 
space-perceptions on the Kantian doctrine 
of space. Herr Tobias is very anxious to 
show that this dispute does not touch the 
Kantian hypothesis. In a sense this is true, 
for whatever the elements may be out of 
which the conception of space has been 
built up, there remains the question whether 
the resulting mental form is after all a sub¬ 
jective creation, or whether it is to be re¬ 
garded as the immediate product of an 
external reality whose existence it guaran¬ 
tees. At the same time, the empirical or 
derivative theory of the conception, supple¬ 
mented by the doctrine of evolution, serves, 
as Mr. Spencer has well pointed out, to give 
a new interpretation to the idea of Kant by 
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showing how it can be an a priori form of 
intuition, and at the same time have its 
primary origin in elementary facts of feel- 
ing. Herr Tobias, like most other German 
philosophic writers, is not too familiar 
with contemporary English philosophy, as 
may be seen in the odd assertion that J. S. 
Mill possessed an extraordinary “ laic ” ac¬ 
quaintance with physics. A knowledge of 
the latest English speculations on the space- 
question would probably have affected very 
considerably the author’s extensive discus¬ 
sion of this subject. 

We cannot dwell on the writer’s remarks 
on the theories of Yon Hartmann and 
Lasker. Herr Tobias does very scant jus¬ 
tice to the Philosophy of the Unconscious, 
though he succeeds in throwing a suspicion 
on Yon Hartmann’s claim to have reached 
“ speculative results, according to the in¬ 
ductive method of natural science,” by up¬ 
setting one or two of the author’s scientific 
“ facts,” and by pointing out how far he is 
in his peculiar metaphysical conception of 
Will from the most recently ascertained 
scientific facts respecting the duration of the 
percipient and volitional processes. The 
long and somewhat wearisome examination 
of a mere pamphlet by Herr Lasker does 
not, we think, display very much philosophic 
insight into the nature of political problems, 
and, apart from its ample digressions, offers 
few, if aDy, attractions to English readers. 

The volume contains several other matters 
of interest besides those already alluded to. 
Of these we would simply mention the dis¬ 
cussion of Muller’s doctrine of specific 
energy of the nerves in the light of the 
newest physiological discoveries. We think 
the writer succeeds in re-affirming the 
validity of this principle in the face of 
Wundt’s recent attack in his important work 
on Physiological Psychology. Yet why does 
Herr Tobias seek to gain honour for the 
founder of German Physiology at the expense 
of living workers like Darwin and Virchow ? 

James Sully. 


COLONEL STRANGE. 

The death of Colonel Strange, at the age of fifty- 
seven, will he a grave loss to those who have the 
organisation of scientific research at heart. He 
was educated at Harrow, and joined the 7th 
Regiment Madras Light Cavalry in 1834 at six¬ 
teen. In India he learned the use of astronomical 
and surveying instruments, and in the year 1 847 
received an appointment in the great Trigono¬ 
metrical Survey of India. His chief duty on 
this survey, says the Times, of whose exhaustive 
notice our own is a summary, was the carrying 
out of what is known as the “Karachi Longi¬ 
tudinal Series’’—a triangulation stretching from 
Sironj, in Central India, to Karachi, in Scinde: 
the region embraced by his triangles was 070 
miles in length, and covered an area of 23,000 
square miles. He was afterwards employed in 
carrying a chain of principal triangles along the 
eastern coast of the Peninsula, known in the Indian 
Survey as the “ Coast Series.” On attaining the 
rank of Major he retired from the Survey, and re¬ 
turned to England in January 1861, finally retiring 
from the army as Lieutenant-Colonel in December 
of that year. His scientific career in England 
was no less useful than that in India. In 1861 
he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Geogra¬ 
phical Society as well as a Fellow of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, served on the council of 
the latter from 1863 to 1867, and was Foreign 


Secretary from 1808 to 1873. On June 2, 1864, 
he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society and 
served on the council from 1867 to 1869. He was 
appointed in 1802 by the Secretary of State for 
India to the post of inspector of scientific instru¬ 
ments, in which capacity he was commissioned to 
design and superintend the construction of a series 
of large astronomical and geodetical instruments 
then required for the great trigonometrical survey 
of India. If we compare these instruments with 
the prototypes designed bv Troughton, Sir George 
Airy, and others, it is impossible not to be struck 
by the daring novelties at almost every point in 
their design. Indeed, it is not too much to say 
that these instruments, in the construction 
of which Colonel Strange had the advantage 
of being so ably seconded by the late Mr. 
Cooke, of York, and the well-known firm of 
Troughton and Simms, are the most perfect and 
powerful geodetical instruments which have ever 
been constructed or are likely to be constructed for 
some years to come. While in the Royal Society 
Colonel Strange insisted upon the accuracy of the 
measurements used in physical enquiries, and he 
was the clear-sighted and constant advocate of 
increased instruction in science and the increased 
utilisation of it in our public departments. He 
was among the first to insist upon the national 
importance of fostering the pursuit of knowledge 
as such. To him belongs the whole credit of 
having initiated in 1808 the movement which re¬ 
sulted in the appointment by Her Majesty of the 
“Royal Commission on Scientific Instruction and 
the Advancement of Science,” whose five years’ 
labours have but recently terminated. Before he 
died he had the satisfaction of knowing that the 
proposals contained in the scheme which he origin¬ 
ally propounded to the Commission, and on which 
nearly the whole of the witnesses were examined, 
were adopted in the main bv the Commission and 
recommended for the consideration of the Govern¬ 
ment. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

BOTANY. 

The Fossil Flora of North America. —L. Les- 
quereux has contributed a very interesting review 
of this subject to the publications of the Geological 
and Geographical Survey of the Territories of the 
United States, under the control of Professor 
F. V. Hayden. The earliest vegetable life found 
in American strata—if we except the graphite of 
the crystalline metamorphic rocks, which probably 
owes its origin to Diatoms or Desmids—occurs in 
the Lower Silurian, mostly of indefinite forms, 
but presenting in the upper strata distinct Algal 
characters. In the North American Devonian 
flora are found unmistakeable remains of Conifers 
belonging to the genus Araucaria, entering the land- 
flora about the same time as the Lycopods, which 
are first found at the base of the Devonian, under the 
form of Psilopbytum, The land-flora of the Carboni¬ 
ferous period is known by the great quantity of 
fossil remains, belonging chiefly to the division of 
Aeroguns—Ferns, Equiseta, and Lveopods closely 
resembling tbo European fossils of the same epoch. 
Among genera of water-plants of this period are 
Annularia and S/ihenophyllum, apparently inter¬ 
mediate between the Lycopods and Equiseta. From 
the Carboniferous period there is a long break in 
the succession of vegetable life; the Permian, 
Triassic, and Jurassic systems producing but a 
very scanty fossil flora; and the last being at 
present absolutely barren. The Cretaceous flora 
of the Dakota group, brought by Dr. F. V. Hayden 
from the Western territories, is extraordinarily 
rich. This formation covers a wide area along the 
Missouri and Platte rivers; and in Kansas, Ne¬ 
braska, and Minnesota extends from Texas to the 
northern limits of the United States, in a width 
of seventy to one hundred miles, and passes farther 
north into the English North American posses¬ 
sions, even, apparently, to Greenland. It corre¬ 
sponds in position to the Middle Cretaceous of 
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Europe. The remains are mostly leaves, with a 
few fruits and stems ; and the forms do not belong 
to any of the types represented bv the remains of 
any preceding epochs. While the Lower Cretaceous 
flora of Europe does not contain a single dicotyle¬ 
donous plant, Dr. Hayden’s report of the Dakota 
group includes descriptions of only five Ferns,one 
doubtful Cycad, six Conifers, and three Mono¬ 
cotyledons ; the whole of the remainder, out of a 
total number of nearly one hundred species, being 
Dicotyledons, and belonging to a very lanre 
number of genera characteristic of the existing 
arboreal flora of North America, sueh as Liquid- 
amhar, Populus, Snlix, Bet.ula, Myrica , Celtit, 
Querqus, Ficus, Platanus, Laurus, Sastafrat, 
Diospyros, Azalea, Magnolia, Liriodendrtm, Meni- 
spermum, Negundo or Acer, Paliunu, Rhm, 
Juylans, and B unns. The more appreciable and 
general characters of the Cretaceous leaves are a 
thick coriaceous substance and the integrity of 
the borders. Passing from the Cretaceous to the 
Lignitic group, we find not a single identical 
species, and very few with any distinct relations. 
The Lower Lignitic, corresponding in time to the 
Eocene of Europe, is characterised by an abun¬ 
dance of Palms; and associated with them are 
the remains of such genera as Ficus, Cinnamo- 
mum, Magnolia, Myrica, Quercus, Platanus, Dio- 
spyros, Mamnus, Viburnum, See., and all of a 
southern rather than a northern type ; as well a; 
Cornus, Vitis, Nelumbium, Sapindus, and Zizy- 
phus, large Grasses, and a considerable number of 
large Ferns. About 200 species have already been 
described from the Lower Lignitic of the Rooky 
Mountains and of the Mississippi. In the 
Evanston group, corresponding to the Upper 
Eocene, the Carbon to the Middle Miocene, and 
the Green River to the Upper Miocene, the vese- 
table remains are referable to species closely allied 
to those growing in North America at the present 
time; which is also the case with about forty 
species obtained from the chalk bluffs of Nevada 
County, California, belonging to the Pliocene 
period. The extraordinary advance in recent 
years of our knowledge of the fossil flora of 
North America is shown by the fact that Brong- 
iliart described only eighteen species from that 
country in bis Veyetau.r fossils, published in 
1850, the number now described exceeding one 
thousand. 

The Auricula.— In a tract entitled Die Gt- 
schichte der Aurikel, Professor A. Iverner shows 
that the Auricula of our gardens—the only species 
of Alpine plant which has come into common 
cultivation in the gardens of the rest of Europe— 
is not, as has generally been supposed, the PrumiU 
Auricula of Linnaeus, but is rather the offspring 
of P. pubescent Jacq., itself a wild hybrid between 
P. Auricula and P. hirsuta. P. pubescent is 
known to have been in cultivation at Vienna 300 
vears ago, having been brought there from the 
Tyrolese Alps. About the year 1582 L'Escluse 
(Clusius) transported it thence into Belgium under 
the name “ Aurieula-Ursi II.,” so called from a 
supposed resemblance of the form of the leaves to 
that of a bear’s ear; and from there it was dis¬ 
persed to the gardens of England and Continental 
Europe. The true Primula Auricula L. was also 
transplanted by Clusius at the same time, and 
was known as “Aurieula-Ursi I.;’’ but appeal 
to have soon died out of cultivation. Since its 
first introduction to the Vienna gardens, P. pubes¬ 
cent Jacq. had been lost from the German and 
Tyrolese Alps till 1867, when it was re-discovered 
by Professor Keruer. 

Hybrid B'imulas. —The various species of the 
genus Primula are known to hybridise freely 
among themselves in cultivation; and it is w - 
lieved that some well-known wild English fon“* 
are also hybrids. Professor Kerner, in a tract, 
Die Primulaceen-Bastarde der Alpen, enumerates 
and describes as many as twenty-five hybrid j n " 
mulas growing wild in the German ana Ty™®* 
Alps, as well as four and two respectively of 
allied genera Androsace and Soldandla* Of 
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hybrid Primulas as many as twenty belong to the 
section Auriculastrum, the remaining five to the 
section Primulastrum, and only to the sub-section 
Eh primula Schott. No hybrids are known be¬ 
tween species belonging to different sections. Of 

derivative hybrids,” t.e., crosses between a hy¬ 
brid and one of its parent forms, only two in¬ 
stances are known. Many of these hybrids have 
been described as species. 

Structure of the Stem of Chondodendron tomen- 
tomm .—This Menispermaceous plnnt, it will be 
remembered, the late Mr. Daniel Hanbury identi¬ 
fied as the source of the Pareira-root of commerce. 
Mr. Moss, F.C.S., pointed out last year that the 
drug in use is really a mixture of about equal 
proportions of stem and root, and he has now 
published, in the Pharmaceutical Journal, the first 
part of some investigations to determine the ana¬ 
tomy and properties of the stem, with a view to 
ascertaining its relative medicinal value. The 
reprint before us is confined to the anatomy of 
the stem. Like many other stems of the Mcnis- 
frmaceae, it presents the peculiarity of several 
tones of wedge-shaped woody-bundles, each zone 
the result of more than one year’s growth. Out¬ 
side the first zone of bundles a true liber is formed 
which is at first continuous, and well developed. 
By the general growth of the tissues within it 
eventually becomes broken up into as many parts 
as there are fibro-vascular bundles. Succeeding 
zones are formed on the outside of this liber layer, 
and each zone is bounded by what Eichler (Flora 
Bnmliensis XIII, t. 50) calls sclerenchyma, or 
libriform tissue; but no true liber exists except 
between the first and second zones. 

Flora of the Central State* of America .—We 
understand that Messrs. Godman and Salvin in¬ 
tend publishing as complete an enumeration of the 
plants of the whole of Central America as can he 
compiled from existing herbaria and books. With¬ 
out attempting anything approaching a complete 
descriptive flora, the catalogue will be made as 
useful as possible bv including habitats, names of 
collectors, collectors’ numbers, notes and remarks, 
references to original publications, and to one 
good plate (if such exist) of each species. It is 
also contemplated to include descriptions of a 
selection of the more interesting and remarkable 
species, with plates of some of the characteristic 
types not previously illustrated. This project, if 
carried out to its conclusion, will prove an ex¬ 
ceedingly valuable contribution to science, not 
only as a basis for systematic botanists, but more 
especially as an aid to the solution of some prob¬ 
lems in phyto-geograpliy. The task has been en¬ 
trusted to Mr. W. B. iiemsley. 

The Challenger Expedition .—The last consign¬ 
ment of dried plants from this expedition received 
at Kew are from Japan, Sandwich Islands, Tahiti, 
and Juan Fernandez. These collections contain 
a large proportion of cryptogams, which have 
not vet been elaborated. The flowering plants 
are few in number and the specimens are, with the 
exception of those from Juan Fernandez, fragmen¬ 
tary, and include very few novelties. 

Papuan Plants .—Under this title Dr. Mueller, 
of Melbourne, has published a first instalment of 
notes on New Guinea Plants, collected by J. 
Reedv, who was sent thither by Sir W. Mac- 
nrthur. Almost nothing new is here recorded, 
and certainly nothing that might not have been 
expected to occur; but Dr. Beccari, whose mag¬ 
nificent Bornean collections have enriched so 
many herbaria, is collecting in New Guinea, and 
will doubtless add much to our knowledge of the 
flora of this interesting region. 

The Mode in which Seeds force themselves into 
the Ground .—This subject has already been eluci¬ 
dated by Hofmeider, Niigeli, and others in the 
of Erodium, Arena, and some other seeds, 
and has been Bhown to be due to the hygroscopic 
nature of the tissue. In a paper read before the 
Lnnean Society on March 16, Mr. Francis Dar¬ 


win showed that the explanations offered by pre¬ 
vious observers are not altogether adequate to 
account for the phenomenon. In a very carefully 
worked out series of experiments, he showed that 
each of the separate cells displays torsion on its 
own axis as the result of the imbibition of mois¬ 
ture, and that the torsion of the entire organ is 
the combined result of the torsion of all the indi¬ 
vidual cells of which it is composed. One re¬ 
markable feature of the phenomenon is, that while 
the twisting, which is the result of the absorption 
of moisture, forces the apex of the seed into the 
ground, the untwisting which results from gradual 
drying, instead of again withdrawing it, as might 
primn facie he supposed, has the effect of forcing 
it still farther into the soil. The seed on which 
the greater number of Mr. Darwin’s experiments 
were tried was that of the feather-grass, Stipa 
pennata. 

Six numbers are now issued of Bentley and 
Trimen's Medicinal Plants, comprising descriptions 
and plates of about fifty plants which are officinal 
(we cannot adopt the author's rendering of the 
word “ official ”) in the pharmacopoeias of Eng¬ 
land, India, ami the United States. The plates 
give an excellent idea of the general appearance of 
the plants, and are, with scarcely an exception, 
very well coloured; and the important structural 
characteristics are also given on an enlarged scale. 
The letter-press seems all that is wanted from the 
point of view either of the botanist or of the 
pharmaceutical chemist. 


The well-known Mr. Elihu Burritt, who has 
now reached nearly seventy years of age, must 
have lost little of his intellectual vigour and 
sturdy independence, for he has just carried out 
the self-imposed task of publishing a Sanskrit 
Grammar for the Fireside (Longmans). He was 
led to this step by a desire to spread a knowledge 
of Sanskrit among the young men, and especially 
the young women, of America, manv of whom we 
are told “ read Bopp, Muller, and Whitney with 
nearly the same motive and interest as others 
read brilliant works of fiction.” These scholars 
“ explore continents of human knowledge, and 
discover Lake Nvanzas of speech, just as Living¬ 
stone, Baker, and others do territories and rivers 
hidden for thousands of years.” Mr. Burritt 
thinks that “ the discovery of the Sanskrit lan¬ 
guage might well fill a volume with the romance 
and heroism of Christian faith, zeal, and en¬ 
thusiasm. ... It presents a new field for 
investigation and entertaining speculation. This 
field is almost equal to that of botany, and is 
coming to be filled with as many amateurs and dilet¬ 
tanti hunting for genus and species, mostly for the 
pleasure of the mental recreation.” Unfortunately 
all the existing grammars and reading-books raise 
in Mr. Burritt's opinion unnecessary difficulties in 
the way of the aspiring student; he therefore 
determined himself “ to form or invite a small 
company of young men and women ... to make 
an excursion among the oriental languages, just rs 
Mr. Cook leads companies of excursionists through 
the countries in which these languages are or were 
spoken, and for the same comparative object and 
result.” The result is the new grammar, which, 
the author says, “ is not so much a guide-book as 
a note-hook giving an account of the excursion ” 
of Mr. Burritt and his young friends “ into 
Sanskrit.” The planned excursions into the other 
languages Mr. Burritt “ cannot hope to lead in 
peraon; ” but he has prepared “ guide-books,” 
now in MS., and hereafter to be published. We 
can quite believe that the study of Sanskrit under 
so enthusiastic and venerable a teacher must have 
had charms which it could not have possessed 
under more prosaic and scientific professors; but 
we regret to say, adopting the author's .own figure, 
that the guide-book, except perhaps to excursionists 
personally conducted, will be found not only in¬ 
complete but also very misleading. 

We are glad to notice that that most useful 


journal the Indian Antiquary has completed its 
fourth year, notwithstanding the many difficulties 
which must beset any attempt to establish a high 
class literary periodical in India. Society in India 
is so constantly shifting that frequent accessions 
of new subscribers are needed to keep the circula¬ 
tion at a regular number, and at the same time 
that number is so small as to render it necessary 
to charge a price very likely to frighten new sub¬ 
scribers away. That Mr. Burgess has succeeded 
where others have failed is doubtless owing partly 
to the increased number both of Europeans in 
India, and of those natives who have sufficient 
knowledge of English and of English modes of 
thought to be interested iu a journal devoted to a 
critical study of their own history; hut the 
Indian Antiquary would have followed its pre¬ 
decessors into the grave in spite of this had not 
Mr. Burgess attracted the support of many eminent 
men, not only in Bombay but also in the other 
Presidencies, and even in Europe. Among the 
contributors for 1875 are Mr. Beanies, Professor 
Blochmann, Dr. Biihler, Mr. Burnell, Dr. Kiel- 
horn, Dr. Muir, Professor Weber, Colonel Yule, 
Mr. Walhouse, Mr. Growse, Mr. Sinclair, Mr. 
Rehatesk, Mr. Telang, and others, whose names 
are ample guarantee of the value and variety of 
the papers sent in during the year. Twelve plates 
have been published, mostly of inscriptions, ex¬ 
cellently photo-lithographed by Mr. Griggs; the 
correspondence column has been open for discus¬ 
sion, as well as for notes and queries, and especial 
attention has been paid during the year to the 
reviews of new books. The careful way in which 
the index to this last volume has been drawn up 
will add greatly to its permanent'value. And now 
that the Antiquary has safely passed through the 
dangers of infancy, we venture to hope that it 
will long continue to encourage among educated 
classes in India an intelligent interest in the 
history and archaeology of the country. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Archaeological Institute.—( Friday , March 3.) 

Mb. J. Powell read a paper to show that the attri¬ 
bution of these beautiful works of art to Purer is 
based upon sufficient evidence. In tile first place they 
were attributed to an early period of Diirer's life, for 
there is satisfactory ground for accepting 1493 as the 
approximate date of the glass. These twenty-eight win¬ 
dows were designed to form a single whole, complete 
in itself. The symbolism exhibited in tho plan is 
similar to the grouping of tho subjects in the liihlia 
Paupirum. The existence of Flemish features is 
what we might expect on the hypothesis that these 
were the early work of the disciple—through M. 
Wchbn—of Roger van der Weyden. The characteristic 
beauties, admired with more or less of enthusiasm by 
all critics, may be summed up in a few words. There 
wo see at work tho originality and poetry of a master¬ 
mind, displaying its ideas in tho fantastic but terrible 
scenes of the Last Judgment, in tho rich and vivid 
colouring, the life and action of the figures, in the 
domestic accessories, and in tho exquisite finish of the 
details. The proof of the authorship is cumulative. 
Although we have independent testimony to show 
that Purer not only designed but painted windows, 
yet the evidence chiefly Telied on is internal. First, 
it was clearly shown by a comparison of the archi¬ 
tectural accessories with existing German architecture 
and stained windows, that the German origin of the 
glass could not be controverted. .Secondly, by a 
detailed comparison of it with windows at N urn berg 
it was traced unmistakeably to that interesting 
mediaeval city. Thirdly, a close similarity of design, 
of composition, and of detail, to the known works of 
the German master was pointed out. Under the 
head of composition it was argued that the back¬ 
grounds, tho fantastic tendencies, and the prominent 
attitudes and violent motives of executioners, were 
features common to the windows and to Diirer’s known 
works. But certain special marks of the artist upon 
the glass leave no doubt as to who that artist was. 

These are: the monogram 7K — AT, the portrait of 
the painter, the cap of the bov-artist of thirteen, a 
profusion of admirably-executed goldsmith's and 
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jeweller's work, and the goldsmith's sign or tablet, 
seen in almost all of Diirer’s works. Mr. Waller 
nrged, on the other side, that the question ought 
to bo determined rather by “ style ” than by details, 
and that he for one could not find the ‘‘style” of 
Diirer in these windows. Now I am not sure that 
I quite understood what Mr. Waller intended to 
convey by the word “style.” If he meant the 
general character of the paintings, then I may 
observe that I had previously shown the accord be¬ 
tween that general character and the character of 
Diirer, as gathered from the history of bis life and a 
study of his works. Among the chief characteristics 
I had mentioned were‘‘his poetry and originality,” 
“ his power of imagination,” combined with “ realism ’’ 
oarried to an extreme, the “ beautiful colouring " of 
his pictures, and his liking for “ domestic scenes.” 
If Mr. Waller meant by “style” the manner of a 
particular master, then I had already mentioned 
three several manners or styles as perceptible in 
Diirer, of which the earliest in point of time was the 
“ style ” of his predecessors. If, attain, Mr. Waller 
intended to speak of the general features of one 
particular period, and thence would wish to infer 
that the “style” of glass, being wholly mediaeval, 
could not have been the work of an apostle of the Re¬ 
naissance, then I should reply that mediaeval features 
actually occur in many of Diirer's later works, and 
hence, a fortiori, might be expected to occur when he 
was still under the influence of his master, model, 
and predecessors, Wohlgemuth and Martin Sehdn. 
In any case, whatever be meant by “ style," it would 
appear not to have weighed against the authorship in 
the opinion of an eminent painter like Van Dyck, 
who is reported to have declared (1) that the drawing 
od the glass was Diirer’s, and (2) that it was so ex¬ 
quisitely well done in many cases that “ it could not 
be exceeded by the best pencil.” 


New Shakspkhe Society.— (Friday, March 10.) 

A. J. Ei.lis, Esq., V.P., in tho Choir.—Mr. Fumivall, 
after announcing that Mr. Frank Marshall, the author 
of tho “ Essay on Hamlet,” Mr. Frederick Wedmoro, 
tho dramatic critic of the Academy, and Mr. Joseph 
Knight, the dramatic critic of the Athenaeum, had 
joined the committee, read a papor on “The Links 
between Sliakspere's Early Plays and tho Backward 
and Forward Reach of his late Middle Time Come¬ 
dies.” Taking the chronological order of the plays 
as given in his Introduction to Gervinus's Commen¬ 
taries, he showed that each play threw out tendrils 
round its predecessor and successor, so that up, at 
least, till Measure for Measure, the last play he 
dealt with, you have a series of links of subject, 
treatment, tone, expression, joining all tho plays into 
one chain. He said that this method showed if a 
work had been wrongly placed, and brought it into 
its true place. He had wrongly put Venus and 
Adonis first in Shakspere’s works, ami had now had 
to move it down to Romeo and Juliet and Lucreee, 
for reasons which he gave. In treating the Middle 
Time Comedies, he showed that they reunite to the 
early ones, and that in the succession he had assigned 
to them, while these comedies stretched a hand 
forward also to the dramas of the fourth period. He 
also contended that Sliakspere's sonnets and plays 
were mutually interpretative, specially on the point 
of friendship, as well between men as women. In 
the discussion which followed, Mr. Peter Bayne, Mr. 
F. D. Matthew, Dr. Nicholson, Mr. A. J. Ellis, &e., 
took part. 


Physical Society. — {Saturday, March 11.) 
Pbof. G. C. Fosteb, F.R.S., President, in the Chair.— 
The following candidates were elected members of the 
Society: W. H. Coffin, T. D. Humpidge, and Rev. 
G. H. Hopkins. Prof. W. G. Adams gave an account 
of some researches on which he has been engaged in 
connexion with the influence of light and heat on 
the electric conductivity of selenium, and exhibited 
numerous experiments in illustration. Tho subject 
has also been studied by Lieutenant Sale and Dr. W. 
Siemens, of Berlin, and as a general result it is found 
that after selenium has been kept in the dark its 
resistance is diminished by exposure to light. The 
effect of heat and light differs if the selenium has 
been previously subjected to a high temperature. In 
studying the effect of light, the metal, which had 
been kept at a temperature of 140° C. for a few 


hours, was exposed to the light of one candle at dis¬ 
tance of 1, and j metre. The original resistance 
of the selenium being 115,500 ohms, the resistance at 
the three dist ances was found to be 112.000,108,700, and 
101,600. Deducting each from the original resistance 
we get 3,500, 6,800, and 14,000 ohms as the change 
of resistance due to the light at these distances. 
These considerations have led Prof. Adams to suggest 
the uso of selenium as a moans of comparing the 
illuminating powers of different sources of light. The 
action of light of different degrees of refrangibility 
was then exhibited. The effect of violet light is 
least, and of red greatest. That the effect observed in 
the case of the least refrangible part of the spectrum 
is not due to tho heat was proved by placing a 
Bunsen burner at about 4 metre from tho plate of 
selenium. A certain deflection was observed. The holes 
at tho bottom of the Bunsen were then closed, the 
effect of which was to make it a luminous burner. The 
deflection was very much greater when only f of 
the current was passed through tho galvanometer. 
Prof. Johnstone Stoney then explained the theory 
which ho has suggested in explanation of the pheno¬ 
mena observed in the radiometers of Mr. Crookes, 
and which lias been published in tile Philosophical 
Mapaeine for the current month. The theory rests 
on tho supposition that there i« an extremely small 
trace of residual gas in the bulb in which tho moving 
disc is enclosed. When the apparatus is exposed to 
heat the blackened side of tho disc is slightly warmed, 
and thus warms a layer of air in contact with it. At 
tho ordinary atmospheric pres-ure, Prof. Somov 
assumes tho layer so warmed to have the thickness 
of a sheet, of paper when the temperature of the disc 
is 20° C. above the'surrounding air, and on such a 
supposition wo may calculate it for any other pressure 
or temperature. If the disc be raised — C. above the 
surrounding atmosphere, and the exhaustion bo 
carried to the T( ,,' 7 , 7T of an atmosphere, the layer will 
have a thickness of moro than a decimetre. There 
will then bo set up a procession of warm molecules 
towards the glass, where they will be cooled down and 
form anothor procession of cold slow-moving molo- 
cules, which will go back to the disc and beyond it. 
As long as these processions go on there will be 
motion due to the molecules being thrown off more 
vigorously from the front than tho back of the disc, 
and this difference of pressure Prof. Stoney considers 
Mr. Crookes to have measured. Mr. Crookes con¬ 
sidered that ~° C., the temperature assumed by Prof. 
Rtonev, was far in excess of what is actually required 
to produce the observed effects, for tho discs are 
strongly moved by cold light, falling on them. With 
discs of platinum there is attraction throughout all 
the stages of exhaustion, and even when a fairly 
perfect vacuum is attained. If, however, the ex¬ 
haustion is continued, a neutral point is reached, 
beyond which there is strong repulsion, and this is 
strongest- in the very best vacua, such as those in 
which the induced spark will not pass. Prof. Stoney 
would seem to show that tho action should vary with 
the size of the bulb, but this is found not to be the case. 


Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. —( Monday, 
March 13.) 

Andrew Giur, Esq., of Aberdeen, contributed a no¬ 
tice of the monumental brass of Dr. Duncan Liddel, 
in St, Nicholas church, Aberdeen. Scarcely more 
than half a dozen brasses are known in Scotland, and 
this one is specially interesting as presenting a half- 
length portrait of Liddel in his academical robes, 
which Mr. Gibb showed reasons for attributing to 
George Jamieson, tho earliest Scottish portrait- 
painter. Liddel. who was born at Pitmedden in 
1561, becamo first Professor of Mathematics, then 
Professor of Medicine, and finally Rector of the Uni¬ 
versity of Helmstadt, in Brunswick. He published 
his Ars Medica, by which he is best, known, in 1608: 
and died in Aberdeen in 1613, leaving bis library and 
an endowment of a mathematical chair to Marischal 
College. Mr. David Laing exhibited an engraved 
portrait of Liddel by Bengo, prefixed to a sketch of 
his life published at Aberdeen in 1790. This engrav¬ 
ing is said to be from “an outline on tin,” but is evi¬ 
dently from tile brass now described, Mr. Gibb also 
described the tombstone of Sir Paul Menzies of Kin- 
mundy, provost of Aberdeen, and an eminent patron 
of literary men at the period of the Reformation, and 
the small brass of Sir Alexander Irvine of Drum, in 
the same church, the dato of which is about 1420. 


Prof. Stephens, of Copenhagen, contributed a de¬ 
scription of an oaken tablet in the church of 
Tonsberg, in Norway, commemorating the visit of 
King James VI., on the occasion of his mar¬ 
riage with the Princess Anna of Denmark. Tho 
following is a translation of the quaint inscription:— 
“Anno 1589, St. Martin’s day. which was tho 11th 
day of November, which then fell on a Tuesday, came 
the high-born Prince and Highness, His Highness 
Jacob Stuart, King of Scotland, hither to this town; 
and the 25th Sunday after Trinitatis, which was the 
16th day of November, stood his Grace ill this p-w, 
and heard a Scottish sermon on.the 23rd Psalm, which 
Master David Lindsay, preacherin Loith, then preached 
between [the hours of] 10 and 12." Dr. Stuart, the 
secretary of the Society, in communicating an account 
by Mr. Duncan Clark of an ancient burial with an 
urn, discovered at Oban, took occasion to remark that 
when there in autumn ho had visited and inspected 
a gravel hillock in Glen Feochan at Loch V”. 
which had acquired some notoriety from the wii.i 
fancies of amateur archaeologists, who, out. of a 
natural cskar have invented a “ serpent mound.’' and 
adapted it. to theories of native serpent-worship, nei¬ 
ther of which ever had existence beyond the imagina¬ 
tions of the writers who have celebrated them both 
in prose and verse As such absurdities bring well- 
merited ridicule on archaeological study thus con¬ 
ducted, he thought it right to draw the attention of the 
Society to the so-called “ serpent of Loch Nell.” and 
to disclaim all sympathy with the wild theories which 
have invented and magnified him. 


FINE ART. 

Benjamin Robert Hay don: Correspntuknce 
and Table-talk. With a Memoir by his 
Son, Frederic Wordsworth Havdon. With 
Facsimile Illustrations from liis Journals. 
(London: Cliatto & Wiudus, 1876.) 
Born in January 1786 ; tending in 1899, 
when ho exhibited his picture of Dentate*, to 
assume tho highest position in the highest 
department of the pictorial art of his time 
and country ; clearly assuming this position 
in 1814, when he exhibited The Jiuhjment oj 
Sobanon ; aud committing suicide in June 
1846, a man of great successes, bitter and 
humiliating reverses, and tinal agony of 
harass and hopelessness; Haydon lived a 
life which it is very easy to consider from 
either of the two extreme points of view. 
To judge him rightly and equitably when the 
two extremes have been pondered, and each 
has been scon to have a certain verity, and 
when the aim ensues to reconcile what is 
true in the one with what is true in the 
other—this is a less facile attempt. 

On the one side it may be said—Haydon 
was overweeningly ambitious, presumptuous, 
self-asserting, quarrelsome. The readiness 
with which he took offence was only equalled 
by his still less amiable promptitude in giving 
offence. On the strength of studying anatomy, 
admiring the Elgin Marbles, and painting 
subjects of high art, he set up to be a master 
in his craft, and a dictator to others, "hen 
in fact ho was barely qualified to figure as a 
proficient student; and to the end of his hie 
he never was an excellent artist, doing gre* 
things with self-consistent greatness. n e 
bullied and objurgated, cried out before he 
was hurt, made any amount of noise m 
newspapers and pamphlets, fought his pro¬ 
fessional brethren with pertinacious ill-wUh 
and courted reprisals and disasters. a 
ran into debt although he made uncom¬ 
monly handsome profits from time to t® , 
and was four times housed in a debto 
prison ; he neglected safe and modest opp 0 
tunities j he pestered friends and acqnau* 
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ances with applications for money, and 
public men with unpractical projects; and 
at last he recklessly destroyed his own life, 
srhen he might still have worked and snr- 
moanted his difficulties, and he thus threw 
upon his family the oppressive and unfair 
burden of shifting for themselves. 

On the other side it may with quite as 
much accuracy be averred—Haydon was 
ambitious certainly, but nobly ambitious. 
His powers were very great and very wide, 
his mind capacious, and adapted to secure 
renown in almost any line of life : he might 
have beeD a politician (his political foresight 
was truly remarkable, as proved by several 
examples in the volumes before us), a public 
man, a writer, a man of action, no less than 
a painter. His aims were lofty, his heart 
disinterested; if he struggled for personal 
fame, he was also, and in no inferior degree, 
intent upon achieving great national objects, 
asd elevating his art and his country. In 
early youth he gave up, for art, the prospect 
of ease and affluence at home and in busi¬ 
ness; he studied with intense earnestness, 
and then began painting with proportionate 
ardour and aspiration. He worked for the 
sake of the work, of the hononr, and of the 
nation—setting at nought personal indul¬ 
gence, and the timid counsels of time-serving 
in his own heart or from the lips of others. 
Notwithstanding a natural, and at recurrent 
intervals most baffling, defect of sight, 
which would have diverted most men from 
making any attempt to paint, and which 
accounts in great measure for dispropor¬ 
tions in his work, he produced striking, 
powerful, and in no stinted sense fine 
pictures: risking everything for his one 
object, he succeeded grandly from time 
to time. Encountering mean jealousy 
and shabby treatment from those who 
ought most to have fostered his rising 
genins, he lived this down, painted, wrote, 
and talked it down; continually putting 
himself in the right, and his opponents in 
the wrong, though often not securing the 
fruits of victory. He was the champion of 
all good causes in the art of his time the 
Elgin Marbles ; the study of Nature, genuine 
unsophisticated Nature, united with elevation 
of type and of motive ; the establishment of 
National Schools of Design ; public employ¬ 
ment for workers in historic and ideal art. 
In season and out of season, with the zeal of 
a reformer and enthusiast, he urged these 
topics, without more of self-seeking than 
was inevitable for the enterprise; he lived 
to carry all his main objects, to find 
himself slighted and ignored in their very 
triumph, and yet to exult, bitter as was the 
personal disappointment. In spite of diffi- 
fulties, debts, imprisonments, his character 
was upright, his piety ardent and sincere 
(indeed, it wells out in his spoken and writ¬ 
ten words with almost oppressive inexhaus¬ 
tibleness), his intentions honest, his family- 
life affectionate and spotless. He brought 
up a large family in hononr, sparing no ex¬ 
ertions to set them and keep them in the 
nght way. If at last, hounded to despera- 
™n, he took refuge in suicide, this was only 
“ter he had borne the burden and heat of 
the day, and when life seemed to present 
any further outlook for himself, but 
“t the ordinary opportunities, and even more 


than these, for the inheritors of his name 
and fame. 

Such are the opposing points of view from 
which one may contemplate the career of 
Haydon; and for our own part we do not 
hesitate to rally to the side of a favourable 
and even an admiring estimate of him, far 
rather than tbe reverse. A man of genius, 
ambition, and sincere devotion to art, both 
in the abstract and in its patriotic aspects, 
set face to face with mediocrity, low aims, 
and peddling vested interests, trammeled, 
thwarted, and damnified by these, cannot bo 
expected, as human nature goes, to act with 
the self-postponement and meek passivity of 
an anchorite ora subaltern. That is not the 
sort of stuff of which zealots and innovators 
are made. Haydon was a fighting-man by 
nature, and he found his mission in making 
the world of art a hot one for his antagonists 
as well as himself. Itcannot be denied that 
some of the amenities A refinement are lack¬ 
ing to a person of this cast; and clearly in 
Haydon there was a certain toughness and 
resistency of fibre—a disinclination to take 
things easily on the terms that wonld have 
been pleasant to other people—not without 
its taint of vulgarity. He was a many-sided 
man, bustling, pushing, and demonstrative, 
thoroughly self-centred though not ignobly 
self-seeking ; taking supreme interest in his 
own art, and a wide, fresh, generous concern 
in all sorts of matters besides; and the last 
thing which a man of such a capacity and 
such a temper would think of would be to 
let well alone—much more to let ill alone— 
and stick to his own small nook of business 
in patient dimness and seclusion, when he 
could intermix, stir up, perhaps control 
and refashion. He was, in fact, a most 
thorough Englishman, of the type not so 
much of onr artists as of onr public charac¬ 
ters; looking—and most properly looking 
—upon his art as a matter of national 
moment, not by any manner of means 
to be huddled into a corner, or jobbed 
away by the bauds and for the profit of pre¬ 
tenders and incompetents, but to be set on a 
height for all men to see, and to be ennobled 
by the earnest exertion and life-long devo¬ 
tion of whatever ablest and finest spirits 
it might enrol. He worked therefore with 
the means and in the feeling (as one might 
say) of a politician or party-man, just as 
others might fix on some question of home 
or foreign statesmanship—anti-Napoleonic 
war, slave-emancipation, reform of parlia¬ 
ment, abolition of corn-laws, or what not; 
taking bis side, asserting principles, advo¬ 
cating and denouncing, exposing abuses, 
trying a fall with opponents, spurning com¬ 
promise, beating-up reernits, making him¬ 
self the representative of a cause. This is 
not exactly the attitude of mind, or the 
element of work, proper to a painter; yet 
one can well conceive of a painter of large 
capacity in his art who, urged on by tem¬ 
perament and occasion, might undertake 
such a function, without losing his firm and 
sympathetic hold upon the art itself. There 
should be, but in our epoch there hardly is, 
room in the country for such a man. Se¬ 
verely trained in artistic studies, and pro¬ 
ducing pictorial work of real mark and 
power, though not wholly approvable as 
art; energetic, fervent, and possessing much 


command over other minds; versatile and 
practical-headed, a good writer and speaker; 
able to organise and to administer; frequent¬ 
ing and liking the best society of various 
grades; Haydon would have found his fit¬ 
ting place in some such post as that of 
minister or national director of art. Thus 
placed he wonld have laid down the 
law to the satisfaction of himself and others ; 
would have incited and encouraged talent, 
and launched and directed many noble pro¬ 
jects ; would have done the work of the 
public with clean hands and a conscience 
pure and brave ; and would none the less 
have found time to carry out, with the calm 
and deliberation which he hardly ever 
managed in fact to secure, his own pictorial 
schemes at their finest and best. 

We cannot agree with those who say that 
Haydon had no right to complain of want 
of employment on work which would have 
suited his powers, and would have elicited 
their utmost scope ; those who opine that all 
is said in averring that noblemen and pluto¬ 
crats who did not commission him for great 
historical works did not want them. That 
was the very essence of his complaint. As¬ 
suredly a non-commissioning government or 
aristocracy could not be coerced by any legal 
process into commissioning: but the fact 
that they did not want that class of art, 
while they did patronise the flimsiest of 
portrait-painting, or the meagrest toys of 
fashion or shards of domesticity, remains, and 
ought to remain, an imputation on the judg¬ 
ment, the taste, the public spirit, of those 
who “ cared for none of these things.” 
Such is not the calibre to which a great and 
enterprising nation, then at the acme of its 
European prestige, parading wealth and pro¬ 
fessing culture, ought to have attained in the 
realm of Fine Art. Not to speak of ancient 
Greece and mediaeval Italy, England, at the 
date of Haydon’s prime, might have been 
expected to rise to the contemporary level of 
battered France and inconspicuous Bavaria. 

Again, coming to Haydon’s feud with the 
Royal Academy, we think it clear that, as tq 
the gist of the dispute, both on public and on 
private grounds, he was far more nearly in the 
right than the Academicians. While he 
upheld high art, by practice and principle, 
they snubbed and ignored him, and threw 
the living and dead weight of their, influence 
into the scale of commonplace mediocrity. 
It is only when the controversy becomes 
(as it certainly did become) an exasperation 
and a harass to all concerned that we part 
company with Haydon : he should then have 
bad the resolution to drop it into the dust- 
heap of ineffectual protests, rightful in them¬ 
selves, but wearily wasteful of energies that 
should be more profitably employed. 

Blake in the English school preceded 
Haydon, and David Scott in the Scottish 
sub-school succeeded him, in finding how 
antagonistic to high art and ideal work 
were the influences of the time in society 
and the artistic profession. Both of these 
eminent men (whom we ought not to have 
found wholly unmentioned in the. present 
Haydon volumes) had to upraise their voices 
in mnch the same tone which we hear from 
Haydon, both as to the aspirations which they 
felt for proving the capacity of the British 
race for high art, and as to the supineness of 
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patrons, and the mean envy and obstructive- 
ness of pictorial underlings. But their practi¬ 
cal course was wiser and more dignified than 
Haydon’s. Blake, not without a -good deal 
of angry denunciation and amusing self- 
praise, worked on at last in obscurity and in 
his own unmodified style, ceasing for the 
most part to adjure gods and men: Scott, 
as the years lapsed, endured more and more 
silently, scorning many a successful com¬ 
petitor, but skirmishing with none. 

It may be worth while to look a little 
more closely into this matter of the Royal 
Academy at the date of Haydon’s youthful 
prime, or say from 1810 to 1820 ; and to see 
whether its members were the sort of men 
who had a right, from an artistic point of 
view, to treat the young, capable, and 
enthusiastic historical painter do haul eit has 
—to put him down and keep him down, as 
far as in them lay. We shall speak only of 
the painters in the Academy, omitting the 
sculptors and architects; though indeed 
some of the names are by this time so 
obscure that we really cannot be so much as 
certain that they were painters. In 1810 
the Academician painters of some faculty 
were Beeehey, Copley, Cosway, Callcott, 
Fuseli, Lawrence, De Loutherbourg, Phillips, 
Stothard, Turner, West, and Zoffany. Here 
we find but one greatly illustrious man, and 
this one a landscapist, Turner; while Copley, 
Fuseli, Lawrence, and Stothard may cer¬ 
tainly be termed distinguished. The next 
list is of lower grade : Bourgeois, Dance, 
T. Daniell, Howard, Northcote, Rigand, 
Shee, Westall. Then follows a third troop, 
of whom, it may broadly be said, no authen¬ 
tic memory now remains: Burch, Farington, 
Garvey, Mary Lloyd (Moser), Marchant, 
W. Owen, Richards, Rossi, Tresham, H. 
Thompson, Woodforde, Yenn. To these (or 
to the survivors among them) were added, 
in 1811, Bartolozzi (elected as painter, not 
as engraver) : in 1812, Bone, Wilkie, James 
Ward ; in 1813, P. Reinagle ; in 1815, Bigg, 
Dawe; in 1816, Bird, Mulready; in 1817, 
Alfred Chalon; in 1818, Jackson, Rae¬ 
burn; in 1820, Hilton. Among these new¬ 
comers, Ward, Mulready, Chalon, Rae¬ 
burn, Hilton, and Haydon’s fellow-students 
and intimates Wilkie and Jackson, take 
the foremost rank. In the whole united 
list, we descry only seven historical painters 
of some eminence, greater or less—Copley 
(chiefly a portrait-painter), Fuseli, Stothard, 
West, Northcote, Westall, and Hilton : we 
omit Wilkie, whose transition from domestic 
to historical art belongs to the later section 
of his life. If we pass over Stothard, whose 
artistic merits were great, but hardly so in 
the elevated sphere of historical painting, 
we find only one man, Fuseli, at all deserv¬ 
ing to be named along with Haydon; some 
critics would add Hilton, who should how¬ 
ever be regarded, for our present purpose, 
rather as a contemporary and competitor of 
Haydon than anything else —— nor indeed 
would we acknowledge his deservings as 
fairly comparable to Haydon’s. Fuseli may 
rightly be censured for extravagance and 
mannerism, while on some other grounds his 
genius was certainly not inferior to Haydon’s, 
or was even more forcible: at any rate, he 
was always well-affected to the younger 
painter, and the contests of the latter with 


the Academy did not apply personally to 
Fuseli. The upshot is that the Academy, 
during this period of Haydon’s rising re¬ 
nown, did not contain one man, hostile and 
obstructive to his reasonable claims, to whom 
he could not with a clear conscience pro¬ 
nounce himself superior—either on the 
ground of the pre-eminence of the historical 
over other forms of art, or else on the ground 
of his having the higher faculty within the 
domain of historical painting. These are 
considerations which deserve careful weigh¬ 
ing before we side against Haydon in his 
conflicts with the Academy, or allow our¬ 
selves in any wise to suppose that his com¬ 
plaints of the then low estate of the art were 
prompted mainly by vanity and testiness, or 
launched agaiust men worthy collectively of 
honour and deference rather than of reso¬ 
lute resistance tempered with disdain. 

We have been writing about Haydon in 
general terms, without enlarging either upon 
the details of his career, or upon the merits 
of the present record. The former are 
widely known already, both as matter of 
general notoriety, and in especial from the 
Autobiography and Journals of the painter, 
published in 1853 under the editorship of 
Mr. Tom Taylor—one of the richest and 
most fascinating books of its class in the 
language. The volumes now before us con- 
sist (as the title-page indicates) of a Memoir 
(249 pages) written by the artist’s son, a 
naval officer; of Correspondence (468 pages) ; 
and of so-called Table-talk (236 pages). 
The Memoir is clearly, forcibly, and ably 
if sometimes rather loosely written—a good 
consecutive narrative of the facts, supple¬ 
menting much that appears in the earlier 
account, and rectifying some of Haydon’s 
own inadvertent mis-statements. It is zea¬ 
lously filial, both in intention and in in¬ 
herited tone of mind; but we strongly in¬ 
cline to believe that it presents a true and 
scarcely an overcharged picture of the man 
—his great and varied faculty, his defiant 
pluck, and indomitable buoyancy. Not in¬ 
deed that we feel bound to fall in with every 
imputation that the son, with true Haydon- 
ian insistency, sprinkles about against his 
father’s acquaintances—Sir Robert Peel 
among others; though even these no doubt 
have frequently something in them, and are 
set down in obvious good faith. The per¬ 
formance is on the whole highly creditable 
to the writing gifts of Mr. Frederic Words¬ 
worth Haydon — a godson of the poet. 
The Correspondence supplies an interchange 
of letters between Haydon and Keats, 
Wordsworth, Miss Mitford, Eastlake, the 
Barone Kirkup, and some others; and no 
one will need to be assured that it is in¬ 
teresting in the highest degree, full of 
strength, matter, point, and variety. The 
Italian letters from Canova, be it noted, are 
fearfully and inexcusably misprinted; and 
some letters which one would be most wish¬ 
ful to read are, for some unexplained reason, 
omitted; for instance, one to Miss Mitford 
(merely mentioned in a note) which “ de¬ 
tails how Haydon first met Shelley at dinner, 
at Horace Smith’s.” The Table-talk seems 
to be rather arbitrarily titled. It consists of 
all sorts of observations, interjections, anec¬ 
dotes, &c., in Haydon’s own words, mostly 
or wholly written by him, not spoken: the 
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great majority (so far as we observe) being 
reproduced from his journals and other re. 
cords, as published in Mr. Tom Taylor's 
volumes. They are here set down without 
the least arrangement: an abstract proposi. 
tion on art may come between an appeal to 
the Deity on the one hand, and on the other 
a jotting of a matinee with Lord Melbourne. 
Hazlitt, or the Duke of Wellington. A 
little pains in classifying would have mate¬ 
rially enhanced the value of these extracts. 

There are besides various prints—mostly 
facsimiles from drawings by Haydon. One 
is a fine head of Keats, sketched from life in 
1816: another is the converse of the pre¬ 
ceding—a primitive-enough sketch of Bay- 
don done by Keats—whose generous and 
clearly unsolicited offer of money to hi? 
friend if actually needed (in a letter of De¬ 
cember 1818) is highly creditable to his 
warmth of heart. The cast of Haydon's 
head here lithographed is erroneously stated 
to have been “ taken after death : ” it really 
represents the painter at thirty years of age 
W. M. Rossetii. 


THE NEW SALON. 

Paris : March 15,1ST*. 
People here are already beginning to talk of thr 
new Salon. All pictures and statues intended for 
exhibition have to be at the Palais de l’lndustrie 
by six o'clock, the 20th of this month. The 
artists are all busy with brush and chisel puttif 
the finishing touches, and are inviting the critics 
to come and judge of their works in the favour¬ 
able light and entourage of their own studi.o 
before seeing them to a disadvantage in the law 
rooms of a public exhibition. I will notice a li* 
statues and pictures to-day selected quite at rai- 
dom from those I have myself seen, or that hav? 
been faithfully described to me. The Salon of® 
on May 1, and your readers will, no doubt, b? 
glad to have a few particulars about it beforehand. 
By beginning thus early and taking a few at a 
time, the alarming accumulation of names that 
would otherw ise present themselves if I were to 
reserve myself for a general review of landscape*, 
portraits, &c., will be prevented. 

Our school of sculpture sustained an irreparable 
loss this year in Carpeaux. He was sufficiently 
gifted by nature, and study had so trained and 
strengthened his powers as to stamp his work* 
with a distinct character. One statue, entirely 
different from any of his in idea and execution, 
which is to be exhibited at the Salon this rear, 
and which will be sure to excite a great deal oi no¬ 
tice and criticism, is a marble figure, larger than far 
—Le Mai/ique, or rather la Comedie humaine— 
a nude figure of a woman, standing, the bead 
thrown back, writhing in the overwhelmed atti¬ 
tude of sharp pain which we see in Michel 
Angelo's slaves. With one hand she tears from 
her side the serpent that is biting her, while 
in the other, the arm outstretched, she holds« 
laughing mask. When the statue is viewed tin 
face, the drapery that falls to the feet hides t * 
springing of tiie neck, and the laughing m as " 
appears to be the real face of the woman who i* s 
prey to such excruciating pain. The intention is 
strong, and the woman tine. The work, or rata 
the sketch for it, which was all that be saw. 
struck the poet, Charles Baudelaire, who dedirotcj 
some very eloquent lines to its author, M. trnc*- 
Christophe, in his Fleurs du Mai. That was nw 
than ten years ago; since then M. Christophe^ ' 
worked at the sketch a good deal, modify! 11 ? ■ 
not as regards the general treatment, but i ■ 
number of details. He then had the ® 
rough-hewn for him by a skilled workmM'^^ 
has now been engaged upon it binisen tor 
than a year. These particulars show that 
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neglected none of those means by which a statue 
m.-iv be made as nearly as possihie to realise the 
artist's own ideal conception. You shall hear the 
impression the work produces on the public at 
some future time. As regards myself, though I 
saw it first modeled in plaster as a guide to the 
workman, it produced an immense effect upon me. 
Since then, in treatment of form and in the 
m »ieling of the legs and chest, it seems to me to 
lave acquired new merits of the highest order. 

M. Christophe is little known. He has only 
exhibited once, in 1855, a colossal figure of la 
Doiileur, seated on the ground, her head resting 
on her knees, the face hidden on her clenched 
hands. This figure, very bold in outline, had a 
cr-at success of a sensational kind, which rightly 
wounded the feelings of the artist, a man of great 
cultivation, and a searcher with strong convic¬ 
tions. 

As soon as la Comfdie humaine leaves the studio 
he intends to finish a group, the model of which 
he has long been engaged on, representing the 
jwt a victim to Ohimaera. The Chimaera has 
tiic shape and pose of a sphvn.x. She holds the* 
poet in a tight embrace, and with cold insensi¬ 
bility tears his chest with her sharp claws. The 
young man, crowned with laurels, his arms raised 
to the skies, throws himself backwards, on the 
point of dying whilst he blesses his pain. 

M. Christophe was Rude's favourite pupil. He 
bad the honour of helping his great master to 
elaborate the statue of Godefroid Cavaignac, 
which stands, cast in bronze, in the cemetery of 
Montmartre, and is one of the finest specimens of 
modern statuary. Godefroid Cavaignac, the jour¬ 
nalist, and brother of the Cavaignac who subse¬ 
quently became President of the second French 
lb-public, was a republican under Louis Philippe. 
He died in 1845, and his tomb was raised bv sub- 
Kription. He is represented bv Rude, lying on 
his back, like the figures of the Middle Ages, 
wrapped in his cloak, his hand outstretched on his 
sword, with an energy of purpose that outlives 
death, ready, on re-awakening, to spring up in 
defence of the Republic he worshipped, and which 
Louis Philippe’s ministers pursued with the savage 
hatred of fear. Rude entrusted Christophe, then 
very young, with the modeling of the dress, under 
his direction, and acknowledges his help by in¬ 
scribing his name with his own on the bronze 
plinth that represents the funeral couch. 

An interesting particular, and one not generally 
known relative to this figure, is that Rude took 
» plaster cast of Godefroid Cavaignac's face after 
death, which cast he adapted to his statue, giving 
it a decorative effect by a little judicious manipu¬ 
lation of the clay whilst it was still soft, but 
virtually bequeathing an exact portrait of the 
noble citizen to his posterity. M. Falguiere sends 
a statue of Lamartine; Mdlle. Sarah Bernhart, the 
actress of the Theatre Fraixyais, who is already 
renowned for her busts, has executed a very 
energetic group—life-size: a mother holding on 
her knees the dead body of her drowned child. 

I leave sculpture for the present to speak of 
loose sculptors—and they are several—who have 
own turning their attention to painting. The 
transition seems to be quite natural, and they 
•ueceed extremely well. One of the most success¬ 
ful pictures in last year’s salon was Falguiere the 
sculptor's Lutteurs. The work he exhibits this 
J oar is of at least equal merit: Cain emportant 
*“ r son dot le corps el’Abel. The subject is a very 
dramatic Arab legend, according to which Cain, 
Jttcr his crime and fit of jealousy against his 
“Other, whose luck, it must be owned, was trying, 
Wa ? condemned to carry the body for forty days 
“d fortnights. 

tae fair youthful corpse of Abel is touching in 
“* M. Falguidre paints according to his 

own temperament, not according to the rules laid 
own by the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. His success 

tegituajUe and useful too as an incentive to 
Wing artists to study drawing more thoroughly 
—the real drawing of nature such as the sculptors 


learn and practise. It would, however, be a pity 
if M. Falguiere, clever sculptor as he is, were to 
forsake his art. 

M. Delaplanche, a comrade of M. Falguiere's, 
exhibited a group at the last Salon, called FEduca¬ 
tion matemclle —very fine in sentiment, repre¬ 
senting a peasant-woman giving a reading lesson 
to her daughter who stands beside her. The group, 
simple in execution and novel in intention, now 
adorns one of our l’aris squares. M. Delaplanche 
has just been made Chevalier of the Legion 
d’Honueur. lie exhibits this year a bust of an 
actress who was specially famous for her artless 
and perfidious beauty—Mdme. Eugenie Doche. 

M. Delaplanche is a very gifted artist and pos¬ 
sessed of wonderful manual skill. The exhibition 
to be opened in July by the Central Union of 
Fine Arts applied to industry will contain some 
vases of his which, as far as elegance and ori¬ 
ginality go, are worthy of Japan. M. Delaplanche 
spends a few. hours now and then in the ceramic 
manufactory whose artistic direction has been 
entrusted by M. Aviland of Limoges to M. 
Bracqueiuond, the celebrated engraver. M. 
Delaplanche models nude and gracefully-draped 
female figures in high relief on the bowls of 
these earthen vases, which are at least a metre 
high. They are then decorated with most ric h 
and delicate tints got by a new process, which 
allow of being laid on to the paste or biscuit, 
hardened by one baking, as easily as oil-colours 
ou a panel or canvas. Their tons does not alter 
in the baking, they acquire an enamel-surface 
which heightens their decorative effect, and their 
raised appearance is that of a painting of thick im- 
pasto. The effect is wonderful, but I shall have 
occasion this summer to dwell on it at greater 
leugth. At present my object only was to draw 
attention to the talent M. Delaplanche displays in 
his figures. He has more real science and style 
than M. Carrier Belleuse, who has exercised such 
influence on the manufacture of modern bronze, 
and has just been made director of works of art 
at Sevres. 

The mention of this national manufactory 
reminds me that the competition for a vase to 
decorate the grand lobby of the new Opera House 
is now in its first stage—that is to say, the 
coloured designs executed at the expense of the 
State have been judged and are now to be seen. 
The exhibition of the plaster models of the 
prescribed size, later on, will be more interesting. 
The opening of this competition is one of the 
best things M. de Ohennevieres has done during 
his direction, and it is to lie hoped that the new 
ministers will not deprive him of his post. The 
function itself is, I suppose, in the new order of 
things, one to be suppressed,but. it will, no doubt, 
be a long while before such a radical measure as 
that lie carried out. If the function survive it 
should remain in the hands of one who, besides 
being a true patriot, is a well-educated, active, in¬ 
telligent man, and above all very sympathetic with 
the artists of his own time. 

I shall confine myself to-day to the mention of 
only a few painters. M. Ribot sends a splendid 
portrait of Mdme. Guevuard, the famous singer ; 
M. Carolus Duran, a portrait of Emile de Girardin, 
the journalist; M. Feven Perrin, a portrait of a 
youug and witty novelist, M. Ernest Daudet, 
whose last novel. Jack, published by Charpentier, 
in two volumes, has just made such a great sensa¬ 
tion ; M. Edouard Manet bus a full-length portrait 
of Desboulin the painter and engraver ; and a very 
original outdoor scene— a youug woman, no doubt 
the wife of an artist, washing clothes in a tub, and 
her child playing with the soap ; light and colour, 
leaves and flowers, in this picture are bold and 
successful in effect. 

M. de Nittis will most likely send the View of 
Piccadilly he has lately been exhibiting in the 
rooms of the Oercle in the Place Vendome. 

M. Bonnat has a picture of Jacob Wrestling 
with the Angel ;—and one of a Negro shaving a 
Negro-, M. Henner, a Christ supported by two 


Angels, and a portrait of an old Turkish lady; M. 
Benjamin Constant, who made some brilliant 
eoujis with his scenes of Arab life, exhibits a pic¬ 
ture, exceeding Veronese's Marriage in Cana in 
dimensions, of Mahomet’s Entry into Constan¬ 
tinople. 

M. Lafon, a pupil of Ingres, who for several 
years xvas professor at the drawing and painting 
schools of Limoges, has a Deluge scene; M. 
Gustave Colin, several landscapes; M. Lansyer, 
some sea-pieces; M. Jules Ilireau, Horses on the 
Sea-shore-. M. l-'antin, who is so weU appreciated 
in England, Hommnge au must'eien Berlioz , an 
allegory most exquisite in sentiment, to be referred 
to, more in detail, in a future letter; Cabanel, La 
Sulamite, and a portrait of a woman; Baudry, a 
portrait of M. Hosehede, one of the proprietors of 
the Gazette des Benin-Arts-, Gustav Moreau, 
Salome dancing before Herod, and a St. Sebastian-, 
Karmaloff, a youug Russian painter, a portrait of 
the distinguished writer, Ivan Tourgueneff; Mdme. 
Louise Derru, A Study in a Kitchen Garden. 

M. Daubigny, the father, declines to send any¬ 
thing this year, declaring himself hurt at the new 
regulation by which artists are not allowed to 
exhibit more than two works. These restrictive 
measures are evidently very annoying; but why 
do our artists not try to make themselves inde¬ 
pendent of them by uniting to establish a large 
association. Without some such effort they are 
only half to he pitied. 

I must take advantage of the remaining blank 
space to recommend a book by M. Alexandre 
Piedaguel, entitled J. F. Millet, souvenirs de Bar- 
bizon (A. Cudart), to the notice of your readers. It 
contains a fairly good likeness of the artist and eight 
etchings aftercompusitions of his, besides a facsimile 
of his big simple handwriting. The biographical 
and critical notices are extremely sympathetic; but 
more noteworthy still are the sources ot practical 
information it supplies us with : the prices Millet’s 
works fetched at the posthumous sale of his 
studio: the prices also of a series of beautiful draw¬ 
ings and pastels belonging to M. Gavet, some of 
which, 1 believe, are at present in England. Lastly, 
the catalogue of .1. F. Millet's etchings. M. A. 
Piedaguel has made copious use of a work I 
published some time ago in the Gazette des Beaux- 
Arts on these etchings, which nre so characteristic, 
so powerful in outline, so true in observation. He 
loyally acknowledges the debt he is under, and I, 
for my part, am glad to see a work which was 
buried in a publication comparatively little read, 
incorporated in bis volume. I should advise 
collectors of etchings—and these nre among the 
most original of all schools—to annotate the works 
in their possession with this catalogue. 

Ph. Burty. 


MODERN SCULPTURE AND A NEW MUSEUM OF 
ANTIQUITIES IN ROME. 

The most interesting local event in this city, 
since I wrote last, has been the inauguration of 
the new museum on the Capitoline Hill, in that 
wing of the public (i.e. municipal) buildings 
known as “ Palazzo do’ Oonsorvatori.” It took 
place on February 25 at 2 P.M., when the guests, 
admitted by tickets, were assembled in the largest 
hall of the Palazzo, called, from one of the great 
fresco paintings which adorn it, “ Sala degli 
Orazii e Curiazii.” After a brief introductory 
address from the “ Sindaco,” Signor Venturi, was 
read a full and well drawn-up report, received 
With much applause, by Signor Rodolfo Lnnciani, 
Secretory to the Archaeological Committee, on 
the recent discoveries of sculptures and other 
antiques in the course of works for new building 
on the Esquiline, Viminal and Quirinal hills, 
where those labours commenced towards the close 
of 1871. After this perusal, the numerons 
assembly adjourned to the halls of the new 
museum, henceforth to be opened daily (on 
Sundays gratuitously); and while all were agree¬ 
ably occupied in examining the treasures there on 
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view, two fnscicoli —one being the printed report 
by Lanciani, the other containing a plan of this 
museum and a catalogue (sketchy, but tolerably 
efficient) of its contents—were literally bestowed 
on all present. 

It was mainly for the object of preserving and 
collecting, as the recognised property of the 
Roman Municipality, all the art-works and an¬ 
tiques brought to light during recent years, that 
the Municipal Council instituted, in Slay, 1872, 
a Commission of Archaeology consisting of seven 
well-qualitied persons: the Marchese Vitelleschi, 
the Chevalier Augusto Castellani, the Commenda- 
tor Pietro Rosa, the Commendator Chevalier de 
Rossi,Count Vespignani(a distinguished architect), 
the Baron Ercole Visconte, the Chevalier Carlo 
Visconti, and the above-named Secretary, a learned 
gentleman, admirably qualified for his duties in 
connexion with such a body. The decision to 
collect in a public museum, and prepare a new 
locality for, all the recently acquired treasure- 
trove proceeded from the “ Sindaco.” The archi¬ 
tectural arrangements were entrusted to Count 
Vespignani and another architect, Signor Herzog; 
the disposal, Sec., of art-works generally in this 
well-adapted locality, to a distinguished Roman 
painter, the Chev. Bompiani, and a sculptor. Signor 
Cerulli. The museum which thus supplies fresh 
attraction to the classical hill comprises six dis¬ 
tinct halls and galleries—the largest and central 
compartment being an octagon, well lighted from 
a domed roof, and with walls painted in good 
decorative style. In the series of rooms and cor¬ 
ridors the objects are disposed in the following 
classification :—1. Sculptures, utensils, and orna¬ 
ments in bronze; 2. Metallurgy, coins, and 
medals—a very rich assortment—the nume¬ 
rous gold coins date from the beginning of 
the ancient empire down to mediaeval and even 
later periods, these gold pieces having formerly 
been in the Campana collection; 3. Marble 
sculptures, mostly statuary, of the larger scale; 
4. Smaller sculptures, basreliefs, and sarcophagi; 
6. Architecture and marbles; C. Objects of ceramic 
art. Though the sculptures here before us are 
numerous, almost an equal number, in a more or 
less fragmentary state, are still left in the maga¬ 
zines on the Capitoline premises, the hope being 
entertained that, in the course of continued works 
for the laying out of new streets, See., the missing 
ortions of these mutilated antiques may yet be 
rought to light. The many Christian epigraphs 
which have been found within about the same 
period of time, not only on the Esquiline and 
Coelian hills, but in the Campus Verauus (site of 
the extramural cemetery of St. Lorenzo), have 
not been placed in this Museum, but are to be 
arranged near the spots of their respective dis¬ 
covery, under the superintendence of the Chev. de 
Rossi. 

So interesting a subject as this museum, so large 
a field for criticism and description as its contents 
afford, cannot be done justice to, as is obvious, 
within my present limits. I should prefer to re¬ 
serve such fuller notice of the aggregate as I 
may be able to supply for another letter. Suffice 
it to say for the present, that the new Capi¬ 
toline Museum has claimed the regards, and 
generally met with the approval due to it, and to 
those concerned in it, on the part of the Roman 
public and periodical press, even amid the dis¬ 
tractions of Carnival. 

On the same day, February 25, there was a 
numerous gathering of English and Americans at 
the studio of Mr. Warrington Wood, invited by 
him to see his just finished model for a colossal 
statue of Michel Angelo Buonarotti—one of those 
colossal sculptures for which the same artist has 
received a commission from Major Walker, of 
Liverpool—these works being destined to adorn a 
new institution founded in that city by the same 
munificent gentleman, and to be called the Walker 
Art Gallery. On the facade at the apex, above 
a classical portico, is to be placed an ideal statue 
of Liverpool, which Mr. W. Wood personifies as 


a majestic matron, her fine head wearing a civic 
crown and also wreathed with laurel; she being 
seated on a bale of cotton, her symbolic bird, the 
heron, nestling beside her left arm, her left hand 
holding the screw of a steamer, her right hand a 
trident; the basement on which she is seated 
being adorned with emblems of Art and Com¬ 
merce. At the two extremities of the peristyle, 
which is raised on a lofty staircase, the seated 
figures of Buonarotti and Raffael Sanzio 
are to have their places. The former finished 
(as I have mentioned) in the clay model 
represents the great artist holding his chisel 
in his left hand, and leaning kick in his chair, 
while gazing upwards, as if to contemplate 
in earnest thought, and with self-searching criti¬ 
cism, some work commenced, or maturing itself 
into imagined existence. Beside him is the ham¬ 
mer, which he seems carelessly to have laid on his 
chair, and which partly covers a plan for the dome 
of St. Peter's. At the back of his chair is intro¬ 
duced a lyre, fit emblem for one who was a true 
poet as well as a sublime artist; and in front we 
see his pallet aud brushes for painting, the three 
arts in which he excelled being thus symbolised. 
His costume is historically correct, flowing, ample, 
and treated in a bold, largo style; the thoughtful, 
intensely gazing countenance answering (as it 
seems to us) our highest, and also best, authorised 
ideal of this great man's individuality. 

As to the statue of Ratlael, I may speak from 
impressions received in a private view, and while 
the work was yet in an incipient stage, though 
advanced sufficiently for appreciating the sculptor's 
thought and conception. It represents the figure 
on the same colossal scale, seated, and holding in 
the left hand a sketch of his last and noblest 
(though not by himself completed) picture, the 
Transfiguration, the emblems of his art being 
appropriately represented on his chair as in the 
case of the statue of his great contemporary. The 
head is of course in this, as in the other work, a 
portrait, and the costume taken from authentic 
portraits, with happy selection of what is most 
pleasing and suitable. Most felicitous is the ex¬ 
pression of high refinement blending and support¬ 
ing the creative power and produce of genius, the 
enthusiasm of intellect and loftiness of soul, 
which seem to me pre-eminently to distinguish 
this statue. When seen together, under the 
classical colonnades, their juxtaposition, we may 
conclude, will greatly enhance the effect of these 
two figures—both so nobly characterised, yet so 
different, representing, as they do, the personalities 
of two marvellously gifted men, allied in purity, or 
at least in the loftiness of their powers, yet in all 
other respects contrasted; unlike in temper, habits, 
aspect, as in the leading characteristics of their 
immortal works. The three statues will bo 
of the same scale—twelve feet in height if stand¬ 
ing, and (seated as they are) each rising to some¬ 
what more thau eight feet from the ground. Mr. 
W. Wood is also commissioned to execute, for 
accessorial decoration of the same new building, 
basreliefs illustrative of four visits paid by royal 
personages to Liverpool. 0. I. Hehans. 


DEATH OF AN EXPLORER. 

Larnaca, Cyprus, March 8,1876. 

A most lamentable accident happened last Fri¬ 
day at the ruins of Amnthus. Dr. Justus Siegis- 
mund, a young German savant, Frofessor of Greek 
at the University of Strassburg, came to Cyprus 
about four weeks ago for archaeological researches, 
and also for the purpose of filling in the names of 
Borne villages for a map of the island, about to be 
published by Herr Kiepert. 

Having visited Nicosia, Lapithus, Kerynia, 
Cythrea, Salamis, Sec., Dr. Siegismund started 
again from Larnaca, on the 1st instant, for 
Limassol and Paphos. At Palaea Limassol (Ama- 
thus), he went to explore some ancient tombs, 
and descended into one of more than ordinary 
depth. It was while climbing to get out that he 


lost his hold above, fell back on his head, 
and was killed on the instant. The body was 
carried to Limassol, and buried with distinction 
in the Greek cemetery of that town. 

On Limassol and Larnaca this awful occurrence 
has cast a profound gloom. 

Dr. Siegismund has written, with Dr. Deecte 
as collaborator, an excellent memoir on tie 
Cypriote inscriptions, and he was, I believe, on 
the point of obtaining professional advancement 
when his fair career was cut short. 

D. PnauTK, j 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

A handbook of the prints and drawings in the 
British Museum, prepared bv Mr. Louis Fagan, 
the Assistant-Keeper of the department, is noe 
in the press, and will be published in the course of 
the next few months. Mr. Fagan has for some 
time past been engaged upon this work, which i? 
intended as a convenient book of reference for ail 
who have to make use of the Print Room. L'nde 
the names of the different masters will be given a 
short account of the more important example?, 
whether original drawings or engravings, possessed 
by the Museum, and to this separate mention of 
individual names will be added a comprehemhe 
list of the masters of such schools as are repre¬ 
sented in the collection. The volume, which will 
also contain careful descriptions of remarkable pos¬ 
sessions, such as the Bellini sketch-book, or the 
book of drawings by Diirer, cannot fed to be 
serviceable to all who are interested in the fora? 
of art included under the title of prints and 
drawings. 

The Municipal Council of Antwerp have offend 
a prize of 3,000 franca for the best history of the 
Antwerp School of Painting written in tin 
Flemish language. The prizes are to be given 
on the occasion of the Rubens Centenary. 

We are glad to learn that the important wort 
upon which Mr. F. Leighton, R.A., has been for 
some time engaged will be completed in time for 
the forthcoming exhibition of the Academy. 

The last two numbers of L'Art contain a very 
interesting series of designs by Prud'hon, repw- 
duced by a process of photogravure. These de¬ 
signs formed part of the collection of M. Camille 
Marcille, which has lately been dispersed in Pari?. 
A sketch-book containing a record of the artist s 
stay in Italy, that also formed a part of the col¬ 
lection, has been purchased by M. Paul Lewi. 
its contents will be reproduced in facsimile m 
the pages of L'Art. 

The collection of coins and medals in the M- 
tional Library at Paris has lately been enrich?! 
by the acquisition of a numerous and complete 
series of the coins and medals of the time ot the 
Revolution, presented by M. le Marquis dr 
Turgot. 

Mr. Fildes has completed, for the Academy, 
a large and important picture of domestic in¬ 
terest, entitled The Widower. It represent? the 
interior of a cottage, with the figure of a labour- 
ing man bearing in his arms the form of a 
child. Behind this group, and standing by toe 
window that lets in a vision of sunshine into the 
dark room, stands a sister of the sick child, old 
enough to share the father’s anxiety, while on the 
opposite side of the composition are the form? 01 
younger children, who romp on the floor in uny 
concerned gaiety. Mr. Marks, A.R.A., will *n 
a picture of the Apothecary in Borneo 
Juliet, in which the poet's careful and elaborate 
description of the “ needy shop ” and its conten 6 
has been as carefully realised by the painter. - 
Leslie, A.R. A., sends a group of children, one o 
whom is repeating her Catechism to an el' 
sister. The painter retains the quaint and p 8 "? 
ful costume which is now familiarly aasoc' s 
with his treatment of modern subjects, and [ ,r ^ 
serves his command over schemes of delicate n 
of colour. Besides this subject-picture Mt- 
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will also exhibit a portrait of a young lady. Mr. 
Herwood Hardy has chosen a theme which gives 
the utmost scope to the talents of an animal- 
painter. He has represented on a large canvas 
the animals going up to the ark to put themselves 
under the protection of Noah, and has essayed not 
only to secure a scheme of colour of great strength 
and brilliancy but to mark in the gesture and 
hearing of the different animals the finer dis¬ 
tinctions of brute character. Among the younger 
painters Mr. R. W. Macbeth is preparing an im¬ 
portant study of rustic life, representing a Lincoln¬ 
shire gang of labourers preparing for their work 
in the fields. A number of figures of men and 
women, and young girls and youths, are congre¬ 
gated in a large farmyard in the early dawn, 
roused from their rest by the call of the master ol 
the gang who is about to direct them in their 
several labours. The composition is full of move¬ 
ment and variety of gesture painted out in a 
powerful scheme of colour. Mr. H. R. Robertson, 
who last year exhibited a winter scene, has com¬ 
pleted two important studies of life on the lower 
parts of the river. One of these, called Wreckage, 
represents an old man rowing in towards a desolate 
stretch of sandy shore and towing after him some 
pieces of wreck that drag heavily through the 
water. In another picture Mr. Robertson has 
represented in a brighter scheme of colour an 
evening on the upper Thames, with two figures in 
a punt engaged in putting down the eel-baskets. 
Mr. Iloiloway, besides a Venetian landscape, sends 
a view of a deserted house standing on the verge 
of an English river so slow of stream as to be 
partly overgrown with green duckweed. 

A suggestion has been made that a society 
should be formed with a view to the reproduction 
by the best of modern processes of the works of 
the early engravers. The results obtained by M. 
ilnrand in copying the engravings of the early 
masters are felt to be so admirable that it has, we 
believe, been the desire of Mr. Reid, the present 
keeper of the Prints and Drawings at the British 
Museum, that the trustees should themselves 
undertake the publication of such a series as the 
best possible witness and record of the value of 
the national collection. But in the present 
attitude of the Government in regard to art 
expenditure it is improbable that such a scheme 
would he sanctioned, and it is therefore more 
practical to look to private enterprise for the 
execution of a work that would be of the very 
highest interest to the students of the Italian and 
German schools. For these early engravings 
executed, not by a workman after the designs of 
a master, but more often by the masters them¬ 
selves after their own designs, muBt every day 
become more important as evidence of the art of 
the time. They form, it may be truly said, the 
only kind of record, the force and value of which 
time has not impaired, for whereas the number of 
fescoes or pictures which preserve their original 
freshness is small and likely every day to become 
smaller, there exists a very large number of 
engravings of these early times which keep un¬ 
spoiled and intact the first touch of the master’s 
band. Seeing that the collection of these early 
schools possessed by the British Museum is in 
many respects the first in Europe, and that the 
Raps where they occur could often be supplied 
mom the stores of English collectors, there can be 
no doubt that owr own country would form the 
appropriate head-quarters of a society having for 
its object the illustration of the early history of 
engraving. 

Tht. Government of Bern has lately declared 
that the well-known inscribed stones of the Roman 
period which were discovered about a century ago 
under the choir of the church of Amsoldingen, 
near Thun, are the property of the State. The 
community 0 f Thun, however, have put in a 
clnim for them, promising to make them the 
foundation of an archaeological museum in the 
picturesque Schloss, to bear the charges of their 
hansport and of whatever reparation may be 


necessitated in the church of Amsoldingen 
through their removal. A description of them 
is to be found in A. Jahn’s AnUquarisclie Be- 
schreibtmg des Kantons Bern. 

The requiem mass for the peace of the soul of 
Gino Capponi was performed on March 4 in the 
church of Sa. Croce at Florence. The music was 
composed by the Maestro Mabellini, and was ad¬ 
mirably performed. A subscription has been 
opened to erect a statue to Gino Capponi, which 
no doubt will be erected in Sa. Croce. 

Thb subject of the picture which Mr. Poynter 
will send to the Academy is the Race of At.aianta. 
In size and shape the canvas corresponds with 
those of Perseus and Andromeda, and the Dragon 
of Want leg, already executed by the artist; but 
the present work is, in consideration of the artistic 
difficulties encountered, to be regarded as the most 
important example of the series. The painter has 
chosen the critical moment of the contest when 
the maiden is stooping to pick up from the ground 
the golden apple that her competitor has thrown 
down, and the motive of her figure, with one arm 
stretched towards the earth and the other held up 
to balance the sudden movement, is the principal 
achievement of the design. The elements of re¬ 
pose in this gesture are contrasted with the swift 
and energetic action of the male figure, who is 
represented at full racing speed, his glance directed 
towards Atalanta, and the hand which holds the 
remaining apples held behind him ; while as a 
background to both stands an imposing architec¬ 
tural structure, iu the openings of which are to be 
seen the crowds of eager spectators who have 
assembled to view the contest. 

The Gazette des Beaux-Arts for this month 
opens with the first of a series of articles by 
Charles Blanc on the decoration of vases. The 
first principle of ceramic decoration is written, he 
says, on Greek vases. This is, that the decorator 
should above all respect the form of the thing he 
has to decorate. The Greeks repressed all model¬ 
ing of figures on their vases, and represented them 
without the least shade of relief, and, therefore, 
the writer lays it down that modeling and per¬ 
spective ought to be excluded in ceramic decora¬ 
tion, and that the painting on vases ought not to 
imitate the painting of pictures. M. Lenormant 
finishes his interesting articles on the antiquities 
of the Troad, giving many curious illustrations of 
the objects found there. The fine collections of 
pictures belonging to M. Camille Marcille and Le 
Chevalier J. de Lissingen, recently sold at the 
Hotel Drouot, are reviewed by M. Georges 
Duplessis and M. Alfred de Lostalot. M. Louis 
Gonse writes a sixth article on Jules Jacque- 
mart. It has one very curious illustration, “ An 
Execution in Japan,” facsimile of an etching 
by the late artist. M. Camille Lemonnier intro¬ 
duces to France a Belgian artist, who, he says, is 
x’ery little known in his country, and we may add 
in ours. This artist is M. Alfred Hubert, whom 
he considers “ one of the most active soldiers in 
the Belgian array of painters.” His subjects are 
mostly military, which is explained by his being 
a soldier in the actual sense as well as belonging 
to the army of painters. N umerous sketches from 
his works, all most ably drawn and characteristic, 
are given in the Gazette. 

The jury of the exhibition held last year 
at Santiago have awarded twenty-three medals, 
eleven for Italy, one for Germany, one for Spain, 
one for Holland, three for America, and nine for 
France, but none at all for poor England. 

The committee for the Rubens Centenary have 
somewhat reduced the proportions of their original 
scheme; they will now content themselves without 
collecting all the pictures in the world, by Rubens, 
as originally proposed, but the exhibition xvili 
doubtless be a grand one, and an honourable 
memorial of the painter. It is proposed to 
hold an exhibition of photographs from his 
works, and also to publish all the documents 


that are known.to exist, so as to follow as far as 
possible the example set at the great Michael 
Angelo festival. The king of the Belgians, it is 
said, takes great interest in the success of this 
undertaking. 

M. Clement de Ris writes to the Chronique 
in confirmation of the note that appeared in the 
last number, concerning the rapid deterioration of 
the fine picture by Perugino, The. Family of the 
Virgin, in the Museum of Marseilles. The panel of 
wood on which it is painted was, he says, when 
he saw the picture on November 1875, split in 
three places; fissures were also visible across the 
figures of the Virgin and St. Anne, and the figures 
of St. Mary Cleophas and St. Mary Salome were 
in a very had state; besides, the picture is 
blistered in places, and some scales have already 
fallen. Under these circumstancss it is evident 
that the evil needs prompt attention from a most 
skilful hand. Here comes the difficulty. The 
Municipal Council of Marseilles proposes to entrust 
this work of restoration to certain picture restorers 
of their town, but M. Clement de Ris declares 
that it must be sent to Paris, where alone restorers 
can be found, he considers, skilful enough to under¬ 
take such a work, and to sax’e the picture from 
certain ruin. 

Etchings of Rembrandt's Syndics, and of the 
Anatomy Lesson, by Leopold Flameng, will be 
published in a few days. Both the French and 
Belgian Governments have subscribed to these two 
plates. 

TnE annual exhibition of pictures by artists of 
the Continental School will be on view next week 
at the French Gallery, 123 Pall Mall. 

A bust of the late Canon Kingsley, by Mr. R. 
Belt, is to be erected in Chester Cathedral. Her 
Majesty the Queen has purchased a copy, and the 
Natural Science Society of Chester has ordered a 
medal to be executed by Mr. Belt to be given 
annually with the Scholarship in commemoration 
of the Canon. 


Le Temps states that the works of art which 
the national manufactories of France are sending 
to the Philadelphia exhibition left last Saturday in 
the Labrador under the care of M. Roulleaux- 
Dugage, secretary of the French Commission. 

The Liverpool Water-Colour Society will this 
year hold its annual exhibition in June and July, 
at the Gallery of Art, Royal Institution, Colquitt 
Street. 


Mr. Alma Tadema sends to the Royal Academy 
Exhibition of this year his picture of The Candi¬ 
date, described in our article on “The Studios, 
No. IV.” (Academy, March 13) last spring. A 
small picture recently completed of Joseph in rule 
over the Household of Pharaoh, receiving from a 
Slave Accounts of the Granaries, will represent his 
work in the Paris Salon. The picture is the pro¬ 
perty of Mr. Gambart. Mr. Tadema's famous 
Death of Claudius, and his Vintage P)-ocession, 
also belonging to Mr. Gambart, have been de¬ 
spatched to Philadelphia. 


On Tuesday, March 14, Messrs. Christie, Man- 
son, and Woods sold a collection of old French 
furniture:—A Louis XV. secretaire, 260 1 .; pair 
of Louis XVI. cabinets, mahogany, ormolu 
ornaments, by Gouthidre, 200/.; black Buhl 
Louis XIV. armoire, tortoiseshell inlaid with 
brass, 160/.; Louis XV. cabinet, of rosewood, and 
its companion, 600/.; Louis XV. commode of 
rose and kingwood, 150/.; Louis XVI. marquetrie 
commode, 100/.; Louis XIV. black Buhl library 
table, 200/.; walnut-wood console table, designed 
by Berain, 100/.; Louis XV. parquetrie table, 
54/.; hanging cabinet of Spanish parquetrie in¬ 
laid with scrolls of engraved brass, 160/.; small 
Louis XVI. table of tulip and purple wood, .‘SO/,; 
Louis XV. Oarlet clock, 00/.; clock in case of 
Angouleme porcelain, 100/.; Louis XVI. clod; in 
Griotte marble case, with griffins of chased 
ormolu, by Gouthiere, 85/. ; Louis XV. iukstaml, 
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62 gs.; a round bonbonntere of tortoiseshell in¬ 
laid and mounted with {fold, 471 gs.; pair of 
Dresden groups, Spring and Summer, on ormolu 
plinths, 128/. 

On Wednesday, March 15, Messrs. Phillips and 
Son sold a collection of chests, cotters, and carved 
wood work received from Spain. The carved 
wood doors were probably the linest ever brought 
from that country, and came from the chapel of 
Guadalajara, founded by the private secretary of 
Pope Paul IV.—Old chest with falling front, 
drawers engraved with battle pieces, 21/.; chest 
of four drawers, gilt metal mounts, 25/. 14*. 6rZ.; 
cotter, interior fitted with fifteen drawers, 25/.; 
old Moorish cotter, gilt iron mounts, 20/.; stamped 
leather chest, 11/.; ebony cotter, drawers inlaid 
with engraved ivory, 25/.; Moorish cotter, fitted 
with ivory and gilt drawers, 83/.; finely carved 
wood door, both sides sculptured on panels of 
figures, 590/.; three small panels of carved oak, 
62/. 10s.; carved door, panels of figures, 103/. 10*.; 
two wrought iron gates, date 1558, also from 
Chapel of Guadalajara, the gates are the work of 
Berruguete, 103/. iO*. ; marble altar frame, carved 
on figures, 30/.; old tapestry, subject Abraham's 
Sacrifice, 35/. ; Fete Champetre, 40/. 19s.; the 
Departure of Ulysses, 40/. lit*.; suite of five pieces 
worked in pastoral subjects, 235/.; suite of five 
Gobelins tapestry, consisting of Apollo playing to 
nymphs, Apollo and Mercury in a landscape, 
group of Nymphs playing musical instruments, 
Mentor and Telemachus on Island of Calypso, a 
Nymph dancing, 340/.; piece of Louis XIII. 
needlework, 30/. 

Me. Wyndhasi's collection of pictures was 
disposed of by Mr. Dowell in Edinburgh on 
Saturday. A feature of the sale was the number 
of works by Mr. Sam Bough. R.S.A., which were 
offered to competition. His Can/;/ Bay was 
bought by Mr. James Hav for 350 guineas. 
There was keen bidding for his water-colour 
drawings, Bannockburn from Gillie’s Hill being 
bought by Colonel Wilson of Bannockburn for 
125 gs., and the remaining thirteen by Mr. Craibe 
Angus, picture dealer, Glasgow. The following 
are among the other leading sales:—Water- 
colours— The Bass Bock, bv E. Duncan, 61/. S)*., 
Mr. Low, Dundee ; A Thames Dredyer, by E. 
Duncan, 42/., Mr. T. A. Hill; Devotion, by 
Goodall, 16!)/. 10*., Mr. Pearson, Glasgow; 

Millhtil, Arran, by Waller II. Baton, 31/. 10*., 
Mr. Laurie, Edinburgh ; Whitby Harbour, 
bv E. Duncan, 03/., Mr. Muirhead, Edinburgh; 
the Derelict, by E. Duncan, 01/. 19*., Mr. Laurie, 
Glasgow ; Merry Mokiiiy, by Sir J. Gilbert, 252/., 
Mr. D. Bruce. Oil Paintings.— Woodland Burn, 
by J.C. Wintour, 08/. os., Mr. Pearson, Glasgow; 
Perthshire Landscape, 50/. 14*., Mr. Fisher; 
Aryyleshire Glens, 75/. 12*., Mr. Fisher, Glasgow ; 
Liexlip, by Tonge, 52/. 10*., Captain Lodder ; Don 
Quixote, by J. Philip, 45/. 3*., Mr. Laurie ; Kih- 
malcom Mill, by Sam Bough, 131/. 5*., Mr. Hay; 
The Provident Mother, by H. Bonner, 60/. 17*., 
Mr. Pearson, Glasgow; Queen of Hearts, by D. 
Pasmore, 55/. 2*. (id., Mr. Laurie; The Thorn in 
the Foot, by W. M‘Taggart, 60/. 18*., Mr. Taylor; 
The Dee, by J. W. Oakes, 105/., Mr. Pearson; 
Lanercost Abbei/, by Fraser and Bough, 106/., 
Mr. Pearson ; Sabbath in the Shepherd's Home, 
by H. Cameron, 78/.; The Wanderer's Home, 
by Otto Leyde, 67/. 16*., Mr. B. Croall; Highland 
Loch Scene, by H. Macculloch, 91/. 7*., Mr. 
Jamieson ; Newhaven — Waiting for a Nibble, by 
Keeley Halswelle, 157/. 10*., Mr. Pearson ; Find¬ 
ing the Text, by J. Philip, 162/. 16*., Mr. Laurie, 
Glasgow ; When first I saw Sweet Peggy, by W. 
H. Hopkins, 189/., Mr. B. Croall; Statuette of 
Buth, by W. Brodie, 126/., Mr. Laurie, Edin¬ 
burgh ; Statuette in Bronze, Louis XIV., 52/. 10*., 
Mr. Bonnar. The amount realised is within a few 
pounds of 5,000/. 

We have received a reprint of the article on the 
“ Church and Shrine of St. Wanchan,” by the 
Bev. Jas. Graves, which appeared in the Journal of 


the Royal Historical and Archaeological Associa¬ 
tion of Ireland for April, 1874, and which has 
been already mentioned in the Academy. Mr. 
Graves has added to his article an engraving of 
the model of the shrine as restored by Sir Win. 
Wilde. 


THB STAGE. 

The London managers have given us this week 
no more important production than a little far¬ 
cical work at the Duke’s Theatre, called A Tale of 
a Tub. This is brought out apparently with the 
commendable intention of giving Mr. Ilighton 
some better opportunity to distinguish himself 
than any he has lately enjoyed; but the excellent 
comic actor is perhaps not altogether to be con¬ 
gratulated on tliis, the latest occasion afforded 
him for the display of his powers. The piece— 
which at best is a story to laugh at, rather than 
a story to toll—brings into use little of the real¬ 
istic power which made so excellent Mr. Bighton’s 
portrait of the lawyer in Two Boses, and hardly 
more of the grotesque power which helped the 
success of Creatures of Impulse. There is how¬ 
ever no reason why A Tale of a Tub should not 
continue to be well received by a public not very 
exacting in the matter of humour. 

The habit of altogether omitting the introduc¬ 
tory farce from the entertainments of the evening 
is visibly on the increase, the Hayinarket now 
beginning at eight o'clock with its Shaksperian 
play; the Prince of Wales’, at the same hour, 
with Masks and Faces ; the Court, at the same 
hour, with A Scrap of Paper. That the new 
custom is a good one for the playgoer, especially for 
the frequenter of the pit, it is easy to see. The oc¬ 
cupant of the stalls, on arriving to see the play that 
is the main attraction, does not enter an atmosphere 
already vitiated by an hour-and-a-half of gas¬ 
lights and other people's breath. The frequenter 
of the pit finds diminished by one-half the space 
of time elapsing between his taking up his station 
with the queue at the playhouse door and the 
rising of the curtain on the thing which he has 
really come to see. Thus to each class of play¬ 
goer the innovation is distinctly an advantage, 
and it is perhaps only to be wished that it could 
be extended so far as to give us the suppression 
of one or two of those farces which because they 
are divided into three acts and last two hours are 
called “comedies,'' but which none the less do 
but serve as preparations for the entertainment to 
be afforded at a later hour. As to the theatres 
where the simple one-act farce has long been an 
institution, but where it is now dropped, the old 
custom had the effect of forcing into the stalls or 
dress-circle those who would willingly have taken 
their seats in the pit, and the new custom will 
probably send back from the stalls a certain num¬ 
ber of the present chance frequenters of that part 
of the house—which is no doubt an excellent 
reason why managers who have not yet made the 
desirable change should hesitate to do so. All 
this, we know, is upon the assumption that an 
opening farce cannot bo worth seeing. When 
managers give us, as at the Theatre Franyais, 
little opening pieces which are also good ones, 
no one will cry out for their abolition. 

The Royalty Theatre will open to-night for per¬ 
formances of opera bouffe. 

The Honeymoon, with Mr. Compton and Miss 
Henrietta Hudson in its principal parts, was given 
at the Alexandra Palace on Tuesday afternoon, 
and the performance of another series of standard 
comedies, with generally competent casts, is an¬ 
nounced. 

The authors of the Proces Veauradieiuv —the 
comic pjece which had so unexpected a success 
last summer at the Paris Vaudeville—have just 
brought out at the Gymnase a little play which 
will not rival the earlier one. L'OncI a es/drances 
—the uncle with riches—which are the “ expecta¬ 


tions ” of his relatives, is hardly other than the 
returned “ Nabob ” of English comedy: but he u 
rather more offensive, and he is accompanied bv a 
servant more insuff erable than any with which our 
English stage has familiarised us. Monsieur and 
Madame Pommerol receive the rich man and his 
valet into their house. The valet drinks their 
best wine and corrupts their servants The rich 
man, suffering from asthma and moroseness as hii 
lesser maladies, physical and mental, makes the 
position of the Pommerols intolerable through 
introducing into the house a jrrotegh —one Gaston 
de Norville. The young man pays his court, 
unwarrantably, to tiie lady; and her husband 
challenges him, is victor in the duel, and is dis- | 
inherited by his relative to the profit of the voiinr 
man. Later, the rich man finds that the youth's 
conduct towards himself has not been honourable, ' 
nnd the Pommerols may again come into favour: ! 
but M. Pommerol, wearied with “expectations,' 1 { 
accepts an appointment in the provinces, and will * 
rely henceforth upon himself alone. It mav he 
judged from this short account that the piece h* 
hardly the materials for stage success; though 
isolated here and there are passages which display 
the scenic qualities more notably present in the 
Prods Veauradieux. Mdlle. Leganlt, who h»s 
more prettiness than talent, is relied on to give 
the performance some attraction; but the chief , 
merit of the performance is to be found in the 
portrait given by M. Landrol of the exacting and 
morose ]>erson for whose fortune the other persons 
of the drama are engaged in competing. 

Miss Multon, founded on the East Lyme of 
Mrs. Henry Wood, has not been able, even with 
the aid of the immense ability of Mdlle. Fargueil. 
to remain long on the boards of the Ambigu; and 
when at the Ambigu there is an unexpecad 
failure, the Vonrrier de Lyon is reproduced with 
the regularity with which, under similar circum¬ 
stances, the Lady of Lyons, the School for SeniM. 
or Hamlet is brought out at a provincial theatre 
in England. The Courrier de Lyon, like either of 
these, is sure to draw for a few nights. In Paris, 
and at the Ambigu, this however is not so much 
owing to the permanent qualities of the piece as 
to the qualities of an actor still on the stage, and 
who may be counted upon for each reproduction. 
The whole French public knows M. Pauiin 
Menier's representation of the “ hideous type," 
Chopart; for the Frenchmen who have not sec 
it in the original have seen it in the imitations 
which are given by provincial actors. The cos¬ 
tume, gesture and voice, at least, these can 
imitate: but what, according to M. Yitu. they 
cannot imitate is the masterly composition of this 
figure for the stage: the “ profondeur tragique 
caches sous les haillons sordides du maquignon. 
During five minutes, says the critic, Paul Menier 
is a great comedian. 

A report having been spread about that the 
Theatre Frarnyais was going to at once adopt the 
Madame Caverlet of Emile Augier, the eminent 
dramatist has written to say that it is untrue. It 
is nevertheless very probable that sooner or later 
M. Augier’s piece will go the way of his others— 
to the National theatre. 

Signor Rossi, the eminent Italian actor, will 
make his first appearance before an English audi¬ 
ence in Italian, at Drury Lane Theatre, on Wed¬ 
nesday night, April 19, under the joint direction 
of Mr. F. B. Cliatterton and Mr. John Bollings- 
head. His opening piece will be Hamlet. 

Mademoiselle Massin, who was for several 
years a very favourite figure at the Gymnase, and 
whom London playgoers missed the opportunity 
of seeing when they would not go to the Queens 
Theatre, to see Madame Fargueil and a dot 011 
artists in L'Oncle Sam and better comedies, na 3 
gone to St. Petersburgh. She will play there in 
the Scandales d'liter, and has paid for the sole 
right of acting that piece in Russia. It wl " *' 
some proof of the way in which stage talent an 
attractiveness are valued at St. Petersburg, 0 
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say that Mdlle. Maasin receives four hundred pounds 
a month, besides every expense of her journey. A 
leading actress at the Vaudeville or the Gymnase 
sets hardly more than that in the course of a 
twelvemonth. Desclee, we believe, would never 
have made six hundred pounds in any year had it 
not been for the additions to her income secured 
by engagements in Brussels or London. 


MUSIC. 

POPULAR COStCERTS—MADAME SCHUMANN. 

The prolonged illness of Madame Schumann, an 
illness so serious that it was at one time feared 
that she would never again be heard in public, 
hss prevented her during the last two seasons 
from paying her customary annua! visit to this 
country. The announcement, therefore, that after 
so long an absence she would again appear at the 
Popular Concerts was sufficient to fill St. James's 
Hail last Saturday afternoon with such an audience 
as is only to be seen on occasions of special in¬ 
terest; and the reception given to the great artist 
when she appeared on the platform was one which 
<he is not likely to forget as long as she lives. 
Some very natural fears had been entertained that 
her playing might have been affected by the state 
of her health ; it is therefore most pleasing to be 
able to say emphatically that she has returned to 
us in the full enjoyment of her splendid powers: 
never have we heard her play more magnificently 
than last Saturday. 

Madame Schumann may unhesitatingly be pro¬ 
nounced the greatest living female pianist; prob¬ 
ably it would not be too much to call her the 
greatest that ever has lived. In particular styles 
she might he equalled, and possibly even sur¬ 
passed ; we think we should prefer Madame 
Essipoff as an exponent of Chopin, and though 
we have never heard Madame Schumann play 
Tbalberg’s music, we doubt whether in that 
school she would equal Madame Arabella Goddard. 
But in her rendering of the works of the greatest 
masters, especially Beethoven, she occupies a 
position somewhat analogous to that tilled by 
Herr Joachim as a violinist. There is indeed 
much in common between these two great artists. 
Both restrict their repertoire to the classics of their 
instrument; it would be as rare a thing to hear 
lldme. Schumann play Liszt, as to find Herr 
■loachka bringing forward a fantasia by Paganini. 
But an even closer point of resemblance is their 
self-abnegation. With both players it is the 
music itself which produces the greatest impres¬ 
sion; the absolute perfection of the rendering 
causes the hearer to forget for the time the per¬ 
former and to think only of the work. There is 
of course a decided individuality about Mdme. 
Selmmann’s readings, as there most of necessity 
b- in the case of every great artist; but this in¬ 
dividuality is never obtruded, as it occasionally is, 
lor instance, with Dr. von Bulow. The impres¬ 
sion produced by the playing of Mdme. Schumann 
i- simply that of complete satisfaction ; it is the 
composer himself who through the medium of the 
ivrformer has been speaking to us. 

In one respect Mdme. Schumann is absolutely 
unrivalled. Other players may equal her in Bach, 
Beethoven, Schubert, or Mendelssohn; but as an 
exponent of her husband’s music no one even ap¬ 
proaches, much less equals her. This is of course 
perfectly natural. Schumann’s music was of an 
intensely subjective character, perhaps more so 
than that of any other great composer ; it reflects 
all the varying phases of his personal emotions; 
and no one would be likely so to understand him, 
pnd so to enter into his feelings as his wife. And 
indeed, under her hands his music produces a 
different effect from that which it makes when 
played by any other pianist, and it is to be feared 
mat when she retires from public life (may the 
% be fer distant!) the true tradition of the ren¬ 
dering will be lost. In saying this we intend no 
disparagement of the performances of other 


pianists. We have heard Schumann's music with 
great pleasure from such players as Mdme. EssipofF, 
Mdlle. Krebs, Miss Zimmermaun, Mr. Charles 
Halid, and Dr. von Bulow ; but though Ml these 
excellent artists play it extremely well, there is a 
difference very difficult to deliue, though perfectly 
easy to feel, between their renderings and that of 
Mdme. Schumann. 

It was not, however, with her husband’s music 
that the lady came forward on Saturday; the 
piece she selected on that occasion was Beet¬ 
hoven's Sonata in A, Op. 101, the first of the 
series of five belonging to what is commonly 
called the composer's “ third manner.” Space 
forbids any analy sis of this very interesting work, 
which besides is probably known to many of our 
readers; it has been already 7 said that Mdme. 
Sehumanu plaved her best, and her best is simply 
perfection itself. Nothing can be conceived more 
admirable than her unaffected yet never inex¬ 
pressive reading of the lovely allegretto with 
which the work commences ; while her fiery and 
strongly-marked playing of the succeeding march, 
and her clear and distinct performance of the 
very difficult fug tied pas ages in the finale cannot 
be over-praised. The triple recall at the close of 
the work was fully deserved. 

A line must suffice to, the rest of the concert, 
which comrueuced with an early but very charm¬ 
ing quartett of Ilaydn’s (in D minor, Op. 9, 
No. 4), beautifully performed by’ Messrs. Straus, 
Kies, Zerbini, aud Piatti, and concluded with 
Beethoven's e or fresh and welcome septett, 
played to perfection by Messrs. Straus, Zerbini, 
Piatti, Reynolds, Lazarus, Winterbottom, and 
Wendland—this being the thirtieth performance 
of the work at these concerts, the vocalist was 
Mdme. Cave-Ashton, a lady new to us, who pos¬ 
sesses a very pleasing voice and good style, her 
pronunciation being particularly distinct; she 
sang Mendelssohn's “ Charmer,” and a well-con¬ 
structed but by no means very original song by 
Mr. Sullivan. 

This afternoon a special treat is offered at St. 
James's Hall to amateurs. Mdme. Schumann will 
play four of the best numbers from her husband's 
“ Kreisleriana ” (one of his finest works), and also 
take the pianoforte part in his great quintett in E 
flat. Ehknezkr Prout. 


gluck's iphigeneia in aulis. 

Hotel Hauffe, Leipzig : March 11, 1876. 
The dramatic principles advocated by Wagner have 
given an impulse to the performance of Gluck in 
Germany. lie was the first to subordinate the 
music of his operas to the scenic and dramatic 
effect, or rather to weld all their elements toge¬ 
ther into a harmonious whole. He also takes 
especial delight in long impassioned recitatives, 
and in simple but massive and effective choruses. 
His music is fully adequate to the dignity of the 
subject of his operas without being in any degree 
dull and wearisome. These qualities recommend 
him to an audience whose taste has been refined 
and patience schooled by the severity of Wagner, 
and it is safe to predict for Gluck a great and 
growing reputation in the future. His Orphic is 
tolerably well known in England, his Iphigeneia 
in Tauris, and Armida in Germany, but his first 
French opera, in which he asserted the principles 
of his art, has up to the present time been seldom 
heard. It is amusing to read of its first produc¬ 
tion at the French Court in the early years of 
Louis XVI. We are told that the theatre 
arrangements of those days scarcely permitted of 
the performance of anything which could pro¬ 
perly be called music. The flutes were tuned a 
quarter of a tone below each other, the instru¬ 
ments were always left in the orchestra and con¬ 
sequently became spoilt; the chorus was quite 
unaccustomed to sing properly in parts, and the 
comparative simple arrangements of Gluck were 
matters of unheard-of difficulty. Gluck was 
strongly supported by the Court; the rehearsals 
lasted six months and nearly drove the composer 


wild. It is creditable to the taste of the French 
of that time that the success of the opera was 
overwhelming from the very first. It held the 
stage for a long time, although it was afterwards 
eclipsed by the superior productions of its author. 
When Wagner held the directorship of the theatre 
at Dresden he found the parts of this opera 
in a very hopeless state. He proceeded to purify 
the score, partly by retaining what Gluek had 
originally written, partly by adapting it to modern 
taste, aud making alterations which Gluck would 
perhaps have made himself if he had not been 
constrained by the exigencies of his time. Wag¬ 
ner's Bearbeitung of the Iphigeneia in Aulis has 
just been produced here, aud has proved as great 
an attraction in the Becoud half of the season as 
Schumann's Genoveva was in the first. I am not 
able to say what alterations Wagner has made in 
the instrumentation. It is probably not essentially 
altered, as Gluck was a great master in this de¬ 
partment of his art. But I have been able to 
compare the two forms of the opera in other re¬ 
spects. The first act is very little altered, except 
that the ballet music is cut down to a single 
minuet. In the second act the ballet music is 
omitted altogether, which we consider a great 
pity. It is possible to say that it was a mere con¬ 
cession to French taste, aud was so little dramatic 
in character, that the King and Queen of France 
themselves took part in it. But in the Iphigeneia in 
Tauris the ballet forms one of the most striking and 
beautiful features, and the mixture of song, music, 
and rhythmic motion was, we feel certain, a form 
of art very dear to Gluck's imagination. Without 
the ballet the second act becomes heavy, even with 
such a consummate artist as Herr Gura. In tho 
third act we find the greatest change. Gluck had 
finished his opera by ensuring the marriage of 
Iphigeneia with Achilles by the interposition of 
Artemis, and their living happy ever afterwards. 
Wagner follows Euripides in representing the 
young lady as carried off by the goddess, who 
makes a speech to the Greeks, and incites them to 
the cry of ‘‘nach Trow," with which the opera ends. 
There is no doubt that this ending is dramatically ■ 
more effective, but we miss some very pretty and 
characteristic music, and we have a hankering 
after a third ballet, which is omitted. The speech 
of Artemis is apparently the only music which 
Wagner has composed for the opera, and although 
it is in his own style, it suits very well with the 
rest. We have only a short space for criticism 
on the performance. Herr Gura and Fraulein 
von Hartmann sustain, as Agamemnon and 
Clytemnestra, the great burden of the piece. I do 
not know if the name of Gura is known in Eng¬ 
land ; but he strikes me as one of the most con¬ 
summate operatic artists I have ever seen. I have 
heard him in every kind of opera, Don Giovanni, 
Cost fan tutte, Nozze di Figaro, Widerspiinstige 
Zahmung, Hans Heiling, aud Iphigeneia, and it is 
difficult to say which part suits him best. He 
has the same power of filling the stage that was so 
remarkable in Salvini, and when he is on the 
hoards every other actor is cast into the shade. 
Perhaps the character which suits him best is that 
of a solemn, much-enduring impressive man, who 
has a hard burden to support, with little sympathy 
from his neighbours. In such characters he attains 
to a sublimity of dignity and pathos. His Aga¬ 
memnon is faultless. 1'raulein v. Hartmann is 
young, too young for Clytemnestra, but most 
striking in figure and face. Her voice is not yet 
perfectly developed, hut her singing of the most 
interesting and varied parts struck me as unexcep¬ 
tionable in vigour and accuracy of conception. 
Especially grand was her declamation in the 
third act, when swooning at the declaration of 
her daughter’s purpose to die, she revives with 
a burst of passion when she discovers that she is 
really gone, and then sinking on the ground, sup¬ 
ported by the attendants, chants the description of 
the sacrifice which she seems to see before her 
eyes. Of the other actors we will only say that 
Mahlknecht does her best as Iphigeneia ; that 
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Achilles, although vigorous, looks like a strolling 
actor at a fair; and that the emotion of Chalchas 
has nothing classical in it except to remind us 
that the ancients placed the seat of the passions 
in the liver. The effect of the play on the audi¬ 
ence was very marked, and we may hope that the 
recent publication of the pianoforte score by 
Novello may be the prelude to its being produced 
in London. Madame Titiens would make a mag¬ 
nificent Clytemnestra. 11am Heiling, an opera 
of Marschner, given last week, deserves to be 
better known out of Germany. The music is all 
through bright and original, and in many parts 
deeply impressive. The central character is 
a foreshadowing of the Flicgende Hollander. 
Marschner was a pupil of Weber, and has not 
been without his effect on the development of 
Richard Wagner. Oscar Browning. 


The only novelty in last Saturday’s concert at 
the Crystal Palace was the ballet and wedding- 
procession music from Anton Rubinstein’s opera 
Feramors , a work the libretto of which is founded 
on Moore's Lalla Rook/i. The portion of the 
music performed, which has been especially ar¬ 
ranged (we believe by the composer himself) for 
concert use consists of four movements, a dance 
of Bayaderes, a torch-dauce of Brides from Cash- 
mere,* a second dance of Bayaderes, and a wedding 
march. Of these four movements the first and 
second are decidedly the best; the former, in B 
flat, is distinguished alike by its pleasing melody 
and its clever instrumentation. It is much more 
in the modern French style of Auber and Adolphe 
Adam than in that which we are accustomed to 
associate with the name of Rubinstein. The 
working out of his subjects is also more finished 
than is often the case in his more important 
works. The Dance of Brides from Cashmere, in 
D minor, is even superior to the first number. It 
is marked by great piquancy in the rhythms of 
its chief subjects, while the episode in the major, 
in which great prominence is given to the horns 
and afterwards to the violoncellos, is not only ex¬ 
tremely pleasing in itself, but in excellent con¬ 
trast to what has preceded. At the return of the 
first theme in the minor the effect is heightened 
by the addition of new counter-subjects in the 
first horn and violin parts. The scoring of this 
whole number is most masterly. The second 
dance of Bayaderes is far inferior to the first; and 
the concluding wedding march is common-place, 
not to say vulgar. As a whole, however, this music 
may be ranked among Rubinstein’s best efforts, 
and it would undoubtedly be more effective on 
the stage than in the concert-room. At the same 
concert Herr Joachim played his fine “ Concerto 
in the Hungarian style,” which had been twice 
before heard at Sydenham, and also the Adagio 
from Spohr’s ninth concerto in his finest manner. 
The programme also included Schubert’s un¬ 
finished symphony in B minor, the overture to 
Figaro , and vocal music by Miss Thekla Fried- 
lander and Miss Annie Butterworth. This after¬ 
noon Beethoven’s Choral Symphony is to be 
given. f 

The Director of the Popular Concerts at St. 
James’s Hall announces an extra concert to be 
given on Friday afternoon, April 7, expressly for 
the performance of two of the greatest of Beet¬ 
hoven’s posthumous quartetts—those in A minor 
and B flat. The executants will be Messrs. 
Joachim, L. Ries, Straus, and Piatti, and a musi¬ 
cal treat of no ordinary kind may be anticipated 
by those who are fortunate enough to be able to 
attend the concert. 

Mr. Dannreutiier has just concluded a series of 
five private subscription concerts at his residence 
the programmes of which are of such unusual 
interest that we cannot but wish he had made 
them more generally known. With few excep¬ 
tions the works performed have been such as are 
hardly ever to be heard either in public or in 


private. From a series of the programmes which 
nave been forwarded to us, we draw up the fol¬ 
lowing list of pieces given, which will speak for 
itself:—Beethoven’s quintett for piano and wind 
instruments, duo for clarinet and bassoon, trio in 
B flat for piano, clarinet, and violoncello, and 
sonata for piano and horn ; Mozart’s quintett for 
piano and wind instruments; W r eber’s sonata for 
piano and clarinet; Schumann's Romances for 
piano and oboe, and Fantasiestiicke for piano and 
clarinet; Brahms’s trio for piano, violin, and horn ; 
Gade’s Fantaaiestiicke for piano and clarinet; 
Rubinstein’s trio in F; Rheinberger’s piano 
quartett in E flat; Liszt's concerto in E flat, and 
Tschaikowsky’s in B flat minor—the two last 
works being accompanied on a second piano. The 
above list is by no means complete, but it will 
sufficiently indicate the rare excellence and re¬ 
search of the programmes. That the execution 
was worthy of the music will be inferred when we 
say that among the names of the artists who 
assisted Mr. Dannreutiier are to be found those 
of Mr. Walter Bache, Herr Kummer, Signor 
Pezze, and Messrs. Dubrucq, Clinton, Wotton, and 
Wendland in the instrumental, and Mdlle. Johanna 
Levier and Mdme. Antoinette Sterling in the 
vocal department. We learn that it is Mr. Dann- 
reuther's intention to continue his concerts next 
season, and trust that he will then give them 
greater publicity. 

At Milan on the 5th instant died Francesco 
Maria Piave, a well-known and fertile librettist. 
He furnished books for Pacini, the brothers Ricci, 
Balfe, Ponchielli, and other composers, but espe¬ 
cially for Verdi, to whom he supplied ten libretti, 
among which were those of Emani , I Due Foscari, 
Macbeth , Rigoletto , La Traviata f and La Forza del 
Destino. Though not a great poet, he had an 
intimate knowledge of stage effect. In the latter 
years of his life he was stricken with paralysis, and 
would have died in want but for the friendly 
assistance of Verdi. 
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Dhe Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to eorrespond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularhj requested that all business 
letters regarding tlhe supply of the paper. 
Ip ., may be addressed to the Publisher, 
and not to the Editor. 

LITERATURE. 

Diary and Correspondence of Samuel Pepys, 
E<q., F.Ii.S., from his MS. Cypher in the 
I'.fi’jsian Library, with a Life and Notes, 
l>y Richard Lord Braybrooke. Deciphered, 
with Additional Notes, by Rev. Mynors 
Bright, M. A. Vol.II. (London : Bickers 
4 Son, 1870.) 

Tee question which has recently been re¬ 
opened, 1 1 Who discovered the Key to Pepys’s 
shorthand Diary ? ” finds a conclusive answer 
in the present volume. A letter is printed 
from Lord Grenville to his nephew the Hon. 
and Rev. George Neville, Master of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, dated 1818, from which 
it appears that the writer, who had a know¬ 
ledge of stenography, had been asked to 
examine the first volume of the manuscript 
Ih inj. Not only did his Lordship make out 
the alphabet and decipher a portion of the 
notes, but be was enabled to form an accu¬ 
rate judgment of tbe value of the journal 
itself. He suggested measures for trau- 
scnption, and tbe necessary labour was 
undertaken by an undergraduate, Mr. John 
Smith, of St. John’s College, a native of 
Manchester, who was occupied for three 
years with the task. Mr. Smith afterwards, 
through the influence of Miss Martineau 
and Lord Brougham, became Rector of a 
Lord Chancellor’s living, Baldock in Herts, 
where he died as recently as 1870. The 
lhary was issued in two handsome volumes 
1825, under the editorship of Lord Bray- 
hrooke, the hereditary Visitor of his brother’s 
college. 

In this second instalment of Pepys’s valu¬ 
able legacy to posterity, which is an inde¬ 
pendent transcript by the present Head of 
Magdalene College, the most ample evidence 
is afforded df the defectiveness of what has 
hitherto passed under the name of Pepys's 
hiary, a title, it now proves, which meant 
wly two-thirds of it. In tho first edition 
I'Ord Braybrooke explained that on account 
°f Mr. Pepys having been over fond of re¬ 
cording the most trifling occurrences of his 
Me, it became absolutely necessary to cur- 
M the manuscript materially, and in many 
instances to condense the matter ; an excep- 
twn being made, however, in favour of the 
diarist’s notices of theatrical performances. 
™ Walter Scott and other critics justly 
“'and fault with this unwise interference 
Ibe material of a work of so incalcula- 
ne a value; and it was due to these protests, 
"Inch were always kindly made, and only 
nfter the heartiest thanks for what had been 
? !Vlin , that the editor made reparation for 
13 grave error in judgment. This occurred 


in the third edition of 1849, which was said 
to be “ considerably enlarged.” By all but 
a few this form of the Diary was regarded 
as complete; and some colour was un¬ 
doubtedly given to such a view by Lord 
Braybrooke, who decided in tbe preface to 
the edition named that a literal transcript 
was absolutely inadmissible ; and be left his 
readers to understand that the omitted por¬ 
tions were those which were of too indeli¬ 
cate a nature to print. It does not appear 
whether he really had a literal transcript of 
the whole of the manuscript; but, in any 
case, his incompetency to deal with the work 
was fully shown. The influence of the pub¬ 
lishers may possibly have also tended to 
keep down the bulk of a lucrative work. 
One regrets that Isaac Disraeli did not live 
to note its gradual publication, and to have 
included its curious history in the section on 
Diaries in his Curiosities of Literature. He 
might have seen in it a very fitting parallel to 
the equally valuable Mmnoirs of Saint-Simon, 
successive garbled editions of which have 
been given to the public since Saint Simon’s 
death in 1755. 

It is a matter of amazement as well as of 
gratification to find from the List of Addi¬ 
tions prefixed to the volume that a very 
large quantity of new matter has been pub¬ 
lished by Mr. Bright. Those who are most 
intimate with Mr. Pepys may thus re-enter 
upon his perusal with a fresh zest, for ad¬ 
ditions of great interest have been made 
upon nearly every page. At the end is 
added a table of the mistakes in the fourth 
edition. Some of these blunders, which are 
occasionally of a most grotesque kind, are 
partly due to badly-made shorthand charac¬ 
ters ; but many of them might have been 
avoided with intelligent care. A scene in 
the galleries of Whitehall lias heretofore 
been put in the gardens. An order to seize 
a horse was printed house. In a certain play 
fencing has been read dancing. A most ex¬ 
cellent neat dinner was formerly a meat 
dinner—as if an epicure like Pepys ever 
dined without meat. The abettors of a 
Presbyterian plot were said to have been 
taken, but Pepys wrote letters. “ There is 
nothing almost but bawdry at Court,” wrote 
the diarist truly enough ; but the old editions 
read wonder at Court. Roger Pepys asked 
his relatives, according to Lord Braybrooke, 
to find him a wife between thirty and forty 
years old, with a fortune ; but his real pre¬ 
ference was, as Mr. Bright shews, a tvideno 
—“ a woman sober, and no high-flyer.” 

• In Bishop Morley’s Christmas sermon at 
Whitehall, on the text of the Angels’ song, 
he is said to have reprehended the mistaken 
jollity of the Court for the true joy that, there 
ought at that season to be ; but the former 
editions called it commim jollity. The well- 
known passage in which Pepys notes his first 
introduction to Hndibras, the wit in which 
he painfully tried to find, reads that the 
satire was “ a new book of drollery in corse;” 
but this word bas hitherto beeu wrongly 
printed use. Particulars of an uncomfort¬ 
able journey by some of Pepys’s family 
into the Fens are recorded; and it is said 
that after an early ride to Godmanchester, 
during which one of them had two falls into 
the water and mud, the party was very 
merry, but especially an infirm uncle and 


Pepys's wife—the true word being weary. 
The King’s speech to his Parliament, Feb¬ 
ruary 19, 1662-3, expressed his desire to 
have a power of indulging tender consciences, 
not that he will yield to have any mixture 
in the uniformity of the Church’s discipline; 
but in former editions and has taken the 
place of the negative. 

The portion of the Diary in the volume 
under notice extends from July 1, 1662, to 
Juno 30, 1664. The chief events of the 
time are commented upon by Pepys’s ready 
pen. Ever prominent is the disgraceful 
Court-life with its galaxy of beauties, who are 
almost as familiar to us by means of Lely’s 
canvas as by Pepys’s journal. He touches, 
but not with much feeling, on the “outing” 
of the Presbyterian clergy. He alludes with 
no great concern to the disgraceful sale of 
Dunkirk, tho Gibraltar of that day, which 
bad been acquired for England by the Com¬ 
monwealth ; to the gradual withdrawal of 
the royal favour from the Earl of Clarendon, 
and to the apprehensions of the coming war 
with tho Dutch. Considerable Rpace is de¬ 
voted to naval matters, and, in particular, to 
the proceedings of the “ Commission in the 
business of Tangier,” upon which the active 
Admiralty secretary, with other considerable 
persons, sat. This fort of Tangier had, with 
questionable wisdom, been received as part 
of the Queen’s dowry; another territorial 
possession that came with it being “ Bom- 
bain,” or Bombay, called by Pepys an in¬ 
considerable place, and “a poor little 
island.” 

Attention may be called to a few passagos 
of interest now published for the first time. 

There is a criticism of a sermon by Dr. 
Duport, the Cambridge Greek Professor, 
who put tbe Psalms of David in Homeric 
verse: “ But though a great scboller, he 
made the most flat dead sermon, both for 
matter and manner of delivering that ever I 
heard, and very long beyond his hour, which 
made it worse ” (February 8, 1662-3). 

At the dinner of the Trinity Brethren we 
meet with a remark of Prynne, tho well- 
known Keeper of the Records, who has not 
yet found a biographer. After describing 
his refnsal to drink the King’s health, it is 
added that in discourse “ he did declare 
himself that he ever was, and has expressed 
himself in all his books for mixt communion 
against tbe Presbyterian Examination.” 

Here is a picture of what the showmen 
offered “ for groats, at fair of Bartholomew.” 

“Thence Creed and I away, and by his im¬ 
portunity away by coach to Bartholomew Fayre, 
where I have no mind to go without my wife, and 
therefore rode through the fayre without ’light¬ 
ing, and away home, leaving him there; and at 
home made my wife get herself presently ready, 
and so carried her by coach to the fayre, and 
showed her the monkeys dancing on the ropes. 
There was also a horse with hoofs like rams homes, 
a goose with four feet, and a cock with three. 
Thence to another place, and saw some German 
Clocke works, the .Salutation of the Virgin Mary, 
and several Scriptural stories; but above all there 
was at last represented the sea, with Neptune, 
Venus, mermaids, aud Ayrid [Arion] on a dol¬ 
phin, the sea rocking, so well done, that had it 
been in a gaudy manner and place, and at a little 
distance, it had been admirable ” (Sept. 4, 1603). 

An additional number of details now like¬ 
wise appear, relating to the affairs of the 
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Admiralty, which make a welcome addition 
to the knowledge of naval history. Pepys’s 
industry in relation to the interests of the 
service appears in a most praiseworthy light. 
He was shocked at the waste and at the 
abuses that came under his notice when 
visiting the ships or the dockyards. There 
are often entries of the same character as 
the following, in relation to flags, hemp, 
sails, masts, &c.:— 

“ Up and betimes to Thames Streete among the 
tarr men to look the price of tarr; and so to the 
office and there had a difference with Sir W. 
Batten about Mr. Bowyer’s tarr, which I am re¬ 
solved to cross, though he sent me last night as a 
bribe a barrel of sturgeon which it may be I shall 
send back, for I will not have the King abused so 
abominably in the price of what we buy ” (June 
13, 1663). 

But the writer was too eagerly desirous of 
increasing his monthly balances to be always 
thus virtuous. He would take a bribe pro¬ 
vided it was delicately offered ; and he would 
compound for his culpability by thoughts of 
the value of his services in saving the King’s 
money. But he often despaired of intro¬ 
ducing honest dealings in contracts, &c. 
“ I see,” said he, on one occasion, “ that it 
is impossible for the King to have things 
done as cheap as other men.” 

With the view of increasing his usefulness 
and knowledge, he turned his attention to 
“ learning of the mathematiques.” He also 
studied arithmetic, and records that in his 
first lesson he began with the multiplication 
table. In this branch of knowledge he took 
pleasure in instructing his wife. His pro¬ 
gress is from time to time noted in his 
journal. Other subjects with which he took 
pains to make himself familiar were the 
measuring of timber, the knowledge of tides, 
and all other matters “ necessary for my 
place as an officer of the Navy.” In his 
desire for information he would “ pick the 
brains ” of those who were qualified ffor im¬ 
parting special knowledge ; as when, “abat¬ 
ing only some impertinences ” of a certain 
captain, Pepys did from discourse “ inform 
myself well in things relating to the Bast 
Indys.” 

To the general reader the principal charm 
of the volume will be found in the details of 
Pepys’s daily household life, which has at 
length been put on record in unabridged 
and unwearying detail. Fragments of the 
writer’s autobiography, of his confessions, 
self-abasement, and soliloquies, occur in 
large number; and our acquaintance with 
him becomes in consequence more intimate. 
Instances of his vanity, his meanness, his 
selfishness, and his hypocrisy abound; but 
who can abuse, as it were, his confidence 
and quote them against himself? How cha¬ 
racteristic is his remark that his self-imposed 
fines (which went to the poor-box) for small 
delinquencies of conduct was so much “ loss ’ ’! 
Of Mrs. Pepys, too, and of her needy rela¬ 
tions, the St. Michels, we get additional par¬ 
ticulars ; and these individuals now form a 
more distinct group than formerly. Nothing 
could be better told than the incident of the 
letter which Mrs. Pepys wrote to her par- 
simonious spouse, November 13, 1662, set¬ 
ting forth her claims to a lady’s maid ; and 
of the subsequent bed-ebamber scene of the 
Oth of the following January. The poor 


man was often troubled at his wife’s conduct; 
and it seems that it was not without reason 
that he had suspicions of her attachment to 
the faith of her grandfather, the French 
high sheriff. The following is one of the 
new “ frights ” which he received on this 
score:— 

“ 20th March, 1664(Lord’s Day) : We laytalking 
among other things of religion, wherein I am 
sorry so often to hear my wife talk of her being 
and resolving to die a Catbolique, and indeed a 
small matter, I believe, would absolutely turn her, 
which I am sorry for.” 

The quarrels of the husband and wife 
about their maids form no inconsiderable part 
of Pepys’s daily record, and will bo appre¬ 
ciated by those who are fond of such gossip, 
which, in the present case, is not unmixed 
with scandal. No one will fail to relish the 
details connected with the introduction of 
the dancing-master, Pembleton, into the 
household, with the bickerings to which it 
gives rise. The following passage occurs 
under date of August 6, 1663; but the 
whole of it, and, indeed, the entries of the 
entire week, have hitherto been left out. It 
relates to “ a gossiping,” attended by Pepys 
during his wife’s absence from home, and 
was held at his “cozen Maty Joyce’s,” 
where there was company and cheer after 
his own heart. 

“ There was the King’s Falconer that lives by 
Paul's, and his wife, an ugly pusse, but brought 
him money. He speaking of the strength of 
hawkes which will strike a fowle [t.e. a bird] to 
the ground with that force that shall make the 
fowle rebound a great way from the ground, 
which no force of man or art can do ; but it was 
very pleasant to hear what reasons he and another, 
one Ballard, a rich man of the same Company of 
Leather-sellers of which the Joyces are, did give 
for this. Ballard’s wife, a pretty and a well-bred 
woman, I took occasion to kiss several times, and 
she to carve, drink, and show me great respect. 
After dinner to talk and laugh. I drank no wine, 
but sent for some water, the beer not being good. 
A fiddler was sent for and there one Mrs. Lurkin 
a neighbour, a good, poor woman, did dance and . 
show such tricks that made us all merry; but 
above all a daughter of Mr. Brumfield's, black, but 
well-shaped and modest, did dance very well, which 
pleased me mightily. I begun the Duchesse 
with her, but could not do it; but, however, 

I came off well enough, and made mighty much 
of her, kissing and leading her home, with her 
.cozen Anthony and Kate Joyce (Kate being very 
handsome and well, that is, handsomely dressed 
to-day, and I grew mighty kind and familiar with 
her, and kissed her soundly, which she takes very 
well), and there I left them, having in our way, 
though nine o’clock at night, carried them into a 
puppet-play, in Lincoln's Inn Fields, where there 
was the story of Holofemes, and other clock¬ 
work well done. There was at this house to-day 
Mr. Lawrence who did give the name, it seems, 
to my cousin Joyce’s child, Samuel; who is a 
very civil gentleman, and his wife a pretty woman, 
who, with Kate Joyce, were stewards of the feast 
to-day; and a double share cost for a man and 
woman come to 16s., which I also would pay, 
though they would not by any means have me do 
so. I walked home very well contented with 
this afternoon's work, I thinking it convenient to 
keep in with the Joyces against a bad day, if I 
should have occasion to make use of them.” 

The thanks of all who are interested in 
seventeenth-century history, literature, and 
manners, are due to Mr. Bright for this 
very handsome and careful edition of the 
journal of one who is so old-established a 
favourite. John E. Bailey. 

Diqiti; 


New Symbols. By Thomas Gordon Hake 1 
(London : Chatto and Windus, 1876.) 

This volume contains twelve poems, each of 
which, as we may infer from the general 
title, is intended to represent something in 
itself, and moreover to suggest somethin;- 
ulterior: each of the concretes has m 
abstract, each image is an eidolon or “svm. 
bol.” The author’s mind, rich in con. - 
templative thought, is also at once distinct 
and subtle in defining power. Hence we . 
may be sure that the purposed symbols art . 
not of the literally allegorical or the im. 
mediately exhaustible kind ; the poet allows 
himself free scope, and invites the reader's ; ■ 
imagination to spatiate as well, com- : 
panioned but not rigidly tutored by his 
reasoning processes. The poems project direct 
light in- one direction, half-lights and side¬ 
lights at various angles. Along with certain 
ideas to be distinctly apprehended, then 1 
are analogies to be caught and partially 
realised here and there. Apart therefore 
from the primary objective signification o; 
each poem, we should not wish to put too i_, 
limited or sharp-cut a construction up>n t 
what it symbolises—being satisfied that to j 
different minds different things will be im- , 
parted, and that the poet’s intention will 
be furthered, not thwarted, by wide and : 
diverse receptivity on the part of his readers. 
Premising thus much, we shall go throng! 
the list of the poems, and such portion of 
their symbolism as comes uppermost to ns 
while we write. 

“ The Snake-charmer ” describes the death 
of an aged and worn-out practitioner of this ; 
art, on the margin of a pool; his powers j 
dwindle and collapse ; he expires, and a ser- 1 
pent rings him round as its prey. The 
thought of the author may here perhaps | 
point at the large question of the predomi- : 
nance of the human race; the question ; 
whether man may not, in the course of ages. , 
cease to be the monarch of nature. A more , 
obvious and immediate suggestion, however, 
is that of soul and spirit as the supreme factor 
in man; and man re-entering (as it were) 
the domain of material nature, as mind fails 
of its controlling force. Whatever its main 
symbolism, this poem has imaginative aweand 
strength of descriptive detail in a marked 
degree. “ Pythagoras ”■ is based on the idea 
of metempsychosis; the Greek philosopher, 
dead but conscious, and capable of resuscita¬ 
tion, imagines at the advent of Christ that his 
noblest aspirations for humankind are about 
to be realised ; but eighteen centuries elapse 
again afterwards, and still the vision remains 
unfulfilled. “ Ecce Homo ” treats the story of 
the blind man cured by Jesus; he sees by 
miraculous intuition the events of the life of 
the Saviour, from the manger to the cross— 
a symbol of the soul endowed by faith with 
spiritual insight. “ The Exile ” is a tale 
of a southern-born girl, transplanted by the 
chances of war to the bleak ungenial north; 
she dreams of and pines for her old home, 
and at last, though never to revisit it, finds 
it made practically real to her by a northern 
love. “ Reminiscence ” gives the utter¬ 
ance of a father on the wedding-morn 
of his daughter, recalling his own court¬ 
ship with her mother, now no more. 

“ Ortrnd’s Vision ” is one of the less suc- 
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cessfiil compositions, though it exhibits 
many beauties of detail. A Christian prin¬ 
cess, whose father and brother are heathens, 
longs for their conversion to her own faith : 
she is visited by the ghost of her brother, 
who informs her that, on the eve of a battle 
which he has just fought and perished in, 
he was miraculously converted, and joined 
the Christian against the heathen battalions. 
“The First Saved” is another poem in 
which the author seems to have set himself, 
with more perhaps of spiritual sympathy 
than of personal adhesion, to set forth the 
suing grace of Christian faith. Lucilla, a 
woman of unchaste life, is converted by a 
vision of Christ: she has now been received 
into heaven, and recounts the process and 
the bliss of her salvation. As she is “ the 
fmt saved,” wo may suppose that the 
author has aimed to fix attention on repent¬ 
ance and forgiveness as cardinal points in 
the Christian scheme. “ Michael Angelo ” 
is a poem of extraordinary elevation, in 
which meaning, imagery, and diction, are all 
of an exalted type : it might be called a 
“sculptured” poem. The mighty Buonar¬ 
roti has been here presented as the medium 
of the loftiest inspiration, from the founts 
of patriotism as well as art: he is the 
ideal sculptor, to whom every accident 
of sight and of thought becomes the 
type and the germ of a severely abstracted 
artistic creation. “The Painter ” forms the 
pendent to the preceding poem ; its supple¬ 
ment and, to some extent, its converse, full 
of colour and particularity. The painter’s 
task is to begin where that of Nat ure ends : 
th:s task he must both undertake and 
achieve, yet conscious of the well-nigh un¬ 
attainable effort. In “ The Birth of Venus ” 
the main underlying symbol may be under¬ 
stood to be human love as the culmination, 
the one fully self-conscious expression, of all 
natural loves and affinities. “ The Double 
Soul ” comes nearer the conditions of express 
allegory than most of its companion poems : 
it- shows, in a legendary form, the aboriginal 
union of the male and the female soul in 
one body, and their severance into two 
separate personalities. “ The Philosopher,” 
the last composition in the series, ponrtrays 
the death of the man devoted to contempla¬ 
tion and speculation: personal immortality 
ls to him not a certainty, but none the less 
his faith in soul is unshaken. 


We have now run rapidly through all 
these poems; and may have made it apparent 
to the reader that they are, generally speak- 
m ?i typical inventions, in which the first 
meaning lies on the surface, and counts for 
much even at last, but which advisedly and 
legitimately lead on the mind to larger 
reaches of thought, and multiplex analogies. 
Allowing for inevitable variations in execu¬ 
tive merit, we think the book a manifest, 
M “. almost an unalloyed success. It shows 
a nigh sphere of thought, great potency of 
concentration and compression, an authentic 
control over the resources of poetic form, 

. continual beauties of defining or de¬ 
scriptive detail, of a very high class. Tho dic- 
1011 ' 8 select, and in a great number of cases 
most felicitous: it may be said, however, 
0 tend at times rather towards euphuism, 
and > w l'at between the abstruse thoughts or 
suggestions and the elaborated assortment 


of phrase, there are many passages which 
give the reader pause. The verses, therefore, 
often require to be well thought over: when 
the thought has been bestowed, they are 
mostly found to reward it; but the book is not 
one to conciliate rapid readers, nor indeed was 
it meant for them. In these various respects, 
the volume is a true offspring of the same 
mind from which we had previously had 
Madeline and the Farables and Tales : it 
shows the same faculties in their fullest 
maturity, and entitles Dr. Hake to a high 
place among onr living poets. He is a re¬ 
markable instance of a man who, coming 
before the world late in life as a poet, has 
not only proved by his opening perform¬ 
ances that his poetic capability was genuine, 
but has in the sequel shown himself quite as 
willing and as able to progress and develop as 
if he had been a young man at the opening of 
his career. The essence of his genius is con¬ 
templation ; but he has that warmth of 
mind and love of art which enable con¬ 
templation to rise into earnestness, thence 
into fervour, and thence into what may 
even earn the high name of intellectual 
passion. 

Our space will not allow of our quoting 
any of the poems entire—not one of them is 
exactly short, though neither is any very 
long. In lieu of this, we will give as a spe¬ 
cimen the three opening stanzas of “ Michael 
Angelo,” along with another later stanza. 

“ His spirit Imunts the olive-laden banks, 

The cjpressed rillage-Iwlfry in decay. 

The marble hills whoso silvory whiteness flanks 
The vale he loved : all seems the former day 
When he began in Art’s warm hand to thaw 
The frosted rock, and petrify the beam 
That round his chisel swerved until he saw 
The spirit's beauty o'er the features gleam. 

“ And yon old sunset- that with rosy dyes 
Fades in the marble hollows, tells anew 
Of Twilight’s nodding brows and closing eyes,— 
As when the statue from their depths he drew 
Which now in drowsy marble sepms to wait, 

Ere it go down, the waking of the dead,— 

That simmers in half-sleep, as there it sate 
When lifted dozing from its ancient bed. 

“There he first listened to the ringing note 

That soemed in harmony with Art to breathe 
Out of the marble which the mallet smote, 

As though a siren quickened underneath. 

There he first dreamed how all forms fair below 
In yonder virgin cemetery lay, 

Their beauty crusted over, like the snow 
Eternal with the snow of yesterday. 


(I 


He sees tho Wrestlers, the last gasping three, 

Tho pent-up strength, the all-resisting strain; 
Yet, ere the victor strike that vengeful blow, 

The rigid arm he grasps must snap in twain. 
He sees Laocoon climb the serpent-wave 
That plunges o’er him with a tempest's might, 
Hurrying his sons to the engulphing grave 

That whirls them helpless from liis suffering 
sight.” 


W. M. Rossetti. 


Shadows of Coming Events; or, the Eastern 
Menace. By Lieut.-Colonel Arthur Cory, 
Bengal Staff Corps. (London: Henry 
S. King & Co., 1876.) 

To those who are assured that our position 
in India is likely some time hence to be a 
critical one, it has become an almost ungrate¬ 
ful and disheartening task to arouse the 
nation to a sense of peril. It has long been 
proved to the plainest of demonstration by 
all competent authorities, by the logic of 


visible facts, that our vast Indian empire is 
being cautiously approached and strategically 
menaced. It has been strongly urged upon 
ns that we have a vulnerable point in the 
East, tempting attack from without and all 
but neglected from within ; that our mili¬ 
tary forces are inadequate to the repulse of 
a possible invader, and that while disaffec¬ 
tion may paralyse onr own efforts, our ex¬ 
ternal foe will be strengthened by auxiliaries 
of the soil. 

“ Saepe sinistra cava praedixit ab ilice eornix.” 

But who are those who have thus croaked 
and do still croak with the bird of ill omen ? 
The question is easily answered. They are 
the minority of military men of wisdom and 
experience, of Indian or Persian experience 
more especially, who understand the po¬ 
litical and strategical position on onr north¬ 
west frontier in India, and that still smaller 
minority of specialists who have foreseen 
and who fully comprehend.the import of the 
construction of a Russian glacis on the north¬ 
east of Persia which is so stealthily but 
steadily progressing. 

Some ten years ago there was no othercause 
for the apprehensions that are now justly felt 
than the opening of Russian hostilities against 
the Governments of some paltry khanats sub¬ 
sequently found to be too remote to have 
any relation to India, to which we may add 
a sudden recollection of and reference to 
various wild and ambitious projects for the 
invasion of India since the period of Napo¬ 
leon’s consulship and the reign of tho mad 
Emperor Paul of Russia. Approaching still 
nearer to tho present day, it may be further 
said that there was nothing in the cheap 
Russian conquests in Central Asia up to 
1869 which exposed any Russian designs 
against the solidarity of onr power in India. 
It is a matter of fact that the khanats of 
Kokand, Bokhara, and Khiva do not lie on 
the direct road of an invasion or of an attack 
on India, and it is equally a matter of fact 
that their conquest would never have con¬ 
cerned us at all as an Asiatic power but for 
the effect purposely produced by the scale of 
the Russian operations, and for the import¬ 
ance locally and temporarily attributed to 
them. Even supposing that the Russian 
conquest of the khanats of Central Asia 
could possibly have involved the assumption 
of first-class positions menacing to India, all 
the laws of humanity and civilisation might 
still have been plausibly urged in justifica¬ 
tion of the overthrow of barbarous govern¬ 
ment and licence. The reclamation of the 
entire population of the interior of a con¬ 
tinent might have been a sufficient set-off 
even against any danger entailed upon our¬ 
selves through the establishment of a rival 
authority. Then indeed, onr Government 
might have properly confined itself to border 
vigilance, and to that course which was best 
calculated to control the impact of the 
opposing bodies. The question, however, 
began to assume another aspect from 1869, 
when the Russians, in violation of the law 
of nations, as is observed by Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, took possession of the east coast 
of the Caspian, when they began to meddle 
with the Turcomans, and when, during the 
Khiva expedition, they wantonly and of set 
purpose involved themselves in hostilities 
with that people. That the reduction of the 
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Turcoman tribes to order, or even their con¬ 
version to industry and morality, and the 
consequent Russian occupation of a line and 
of a position impinging on a district which 
is the key itself of our position in India, 
should be undertaken by Russia without 
regard to our vital interest is a matter to be 
now looked fall in the face, a matter against 
which the majority of wiser counsellors urge 
more than masterly inactivity. It is not 
our business that the Russians are perfectly 
right in completing their work in Central 
Asia by seeking to give a political import¬ 
ance to an otherwise worthless acquisition 
through the construction of a glacis from 
the S.E. corner of the Caspian along a line 
passing to the meridian of Bokhara. It is 
not our business to advocate such a Russian 
proceeding on any grounds whatever. By 
admitting that the Russians are acting with 
wisdom and foresight, and towards success, 
we at once establish the reverse proposition, 
that it behoves us to guard against those dis¬ 
advantages to which we must thereby be ex. 
posed. It is incontrovertibly true, as Colonel 
Cory says, that a proper line of defence is an 
aggressive line. In freely establishing a line 
such as we have traced, the Russians will 
undoubtedly secure a formidable attacking 
front. Such an one we should also have in 
order that we might when necessary sever 
tho Russian main line of communication, 
which in time will stretch along tho northern 
boundaries of, or mayhap even through, 
Persian Khorassan, to the upper waters of 
the Oxus. Our best defence then will be 
the occupation of certain points or territories 
on our north-west frontier of India from 
which at any given moment we may be 
enabled to disintegrate the Russian empire 
in Asia. China and Kashgar might be 
judiciously employed as levers against the 
Russian power in Asia, but neither China, 
Kashgar, nor Bokhara should divert our 
attention from 'our Achilles’ heel at Herat 
and Candahar. Time was when we should 
have anticipated the Russian invasion from 
the Caucasus of a line of country whence 
Persia can at a signal be crushed under the 
heel of the colossus of tho North. Now it 
is doubtful whether our diplomacy can 
achieve anything towards the recovery of our 
moral supremacy in Persia. 

Colonel Cory’s Shadows of Coming Events ; 
or, the Eastern Menace, is one of the most 
excellent treatises on the Central Asian 
question which we have read. It cannot, we 
think, fail to persuade all reasonable men of 
the necessity for some judicious and ener¬ 
getic measures. “ Russophobists,” as men 
of Colonel Cory’s views have been hitherto 
styled, and “ croakers,” are now as surely in 
the right as those who adhere to the more 
popular peace-party views in our bnsy coun¬ 
try have been assuredly in error for the last 
seven or eight years. Robebt Mich ell. 


Sleetches of Anglo-Jewish History. By James 
Picciotto. (London: Triibner & Co. 
1875.) 

Histories of the modem Jews must always 
be among the saddest books to read; but 
Mr. Picciotto’s work is a series of interest¬ 
ing sketches and not a regular history, so 
ths he is able to pass lightly over the 


period of persecutions. A capable writer is 
at work upon the starrs or contracts made 
between Jews and Gentiles in this conntry 
before the expulsion of the Israelites from 
England under Edward I., contracts which 
are said to have given to the place where 
they were deposited the name of the Star 
Chamber. The original part of Mr. Picci¬ 
otto’s sketches begins after this period with 
the return of the Israelites in the seven¬ 
teenth century. There is no doubt that 
a few Jews had settled here in the in¬ 
terval. Queen Elizabeth had a Jewish phy¬ 
sician. We hear from time to time of Jews 
at Oxford, of one of whom a pitiful story is 
told by Mr. Mark Pattison in the Life of 
Casaubon. But the appeal of Menasseh ben 
Israel marks an epoch, and with him begin 
the modern chronicles of the English Jews. 
The progress of the race from mere suffer¬ 
ance to political and Rocial freedom is an 
interesting and typical part of English 
history. Menasseh ben Israel was a rabbi 
of Amsterdam, whose father flying from the 
Inquisition in Portugal found shelter in 
Holland. Menasseh’s activity as a writer 
and speaker was great. He was the 
friend of Grotius, and of the elder and the 
younger Vossius. He came to England 
in 1655, to beg for the Jews permission to 
settle in this country, and he had a 
famous interview with Oliver Cromwell, 
which has been illustrated in a painting by 
Mr. Solomon Hart. As to the result of his 
petition doubts have been raised, and the 
subject is not conclusively discussed by Mr. 
Picciotto, though he supplies many of the 
materials for a decision. Burnet’s report, 
in his History of his Own Times, is that 
Cromwell brought over a company of Jews, 
and gave them leave to build a synagogue. 
Burnet was bom in 1643, and had some 
means of information on the subject. He 
studied Hebrew in his youth under a rabbi 
at Amsterdam. Evelyn, under the date 
December 14, 1655, writes, “ Now were the 
Jews admitted.” On the other hand, Me¬ 
nasseh himself, writing in London on 
April 1, 1656, said (in his Vimliciae Judaeo- 
rum) that there had been no final deter¬ 
mination, and that the few Jews that had 
come to England had departed thence, 
despairing of their expected success. The 
Political Mercurius, a contemporary journal 
quoted by Mr. Picciotto, contains the state¬ 
ment that the council of divines, magistrates, 
and others assembled by Cromwell to deli¬ 
berate on the question, separated on Decem¬ 
ber 18, 1655, without any final decision. 
All these references are consistent, however, 
with the settlement of the Jews a little 
later, with the personal authorisation of 
the Protector. Moses Mendelssohn (Preface 
to Vimliciae Jndaeorum ) says in fact that 
Menasseh succeeded in his mission, and that 
the Jews were re-admitted on endurable 
terms. Godwin, best known by his novel 
of Caleb Williams, but the author of a care¬ 
fully compiled history of the Common¬ 
wealth, confirms this conclusion by a re¬ 
markable document, which appears to have 
escaped Mr. Picciotto in his researches 
among the archives of the Bevis Marks syna¬ 
gogue. Godwin, about the year 1828, expressly 
in order to clear up the point whether the 
Jews were at this time admitted into Eng¬ 


land, went to the synagogue in Bevis Marks, 
and there found, with the help of Mr. 
Almosnino, then, and till last year, the ' 
secretary of the congregation, an account of 
a lease granted to the Jews in February, 
1657, of a piece of land at Stepney for a 
graveyard. The Bevis Marks synagogue 
was built at a later date, but it is natural 
that the congregation should remove thither 
any documents of title or abstracts which 
they previously possessed. This document 
clearly fixes a date as to which Mr. Picciotto 
leaves his readers in doubt, and the truth of 1 
the story which before he wrote was usually 
accepted about the success of Menasseh, and 
the enlightened action of the Protector, • 
appears from it not to be seriously open 
to question. As for Menasseh himself, Dr. 1 
Pococke, the Orientalist, wrote his life, and 
praised the rabbi in the highest terms, as a 
man “ without passion, without frivolity, 
but, alas! without wealth.” Cromwell 
generously cured this one defect by settling 
on him a pension of 1001. a year, which the 
rabbi lived but a few months to enjoy. He 
died in Holland. 

In 1659 began remonstrances against the 1 
re-admission of the Jews from a certain 
goldsmith, whose conscience or whose trade 
was injuriously affected by their settlement, • 
We read of a visit paid in 1662 to the Jews’ I : 
synagogue, afterwards a common form of 
fashionable entertainment. In 1666 the ! 
Hebrews in London formed a society for i 
visiting the sick, the first on record of those - 
charities by which they have ordinarily kept 
their poor off the rates of the general com¬ 
munity. At this time, however, there were 
“no mechanical persons” among them. Ellis, 
who visited the synagogue in 1662, saw 
none such bat “ above a hundred Jews, all 
gentlemen.” Jews were then, however, 
under many disabilities. Half a century 
later, Sampson Gideon, father of Lord Eard- 
ley, and founder of the Cnlling-Eardiey 
family, thought it prudent to procure the 
passing of a special Act of Parliament to 
secure the title to his landed estate. Till s 
much later date the Jews were excluded by 
the Test Acts from the magistracy, from 
all political, civil, and municipal offices, and 
from every profession except that of medicine. 

It was not wonderful that conversions 
to Christianity were of common occurrence, 
or that some of the changes of religions 
profession were as insincere as any of the 
new Christians’ in Spain and Portugal. The 
most distinguished Jews have been the con¬ 
verted Jews, and that for obvious reasons. 

Isaac Disraeli was of a family the head of 
which took the surname of Disraeli, in order 
that all his descendants might be known as 
servants of that Lord of Israel who had 
preserved him. We have before seen 
Joseph ben Israel, the father of Menasseh 
escaping from Lisbon to Amsterdam. Per¬ 
secution began earlier in Spain when the 
brilliant era of Hebrew literary and political 
activity under the Moors was succeeded 
by the tortures, gradually increasing in fierce¬ 
ness, of the Inquisition. As the Holy Office 
became more searching in its detection ot 
the secret practice of Judaism, Hebrews, 
some of whom had attained great wealth 
and high position in Spain, made their way 
from the Iberian peninsula to Constanh- 
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nople, to Tetaan, and even to Bucharest, 
where their descendants still retain the 
Spanish language and the name of Seph¬ 
ardim (Spaniards). The Disraeli family 
sought shelter in Venice in tho fifteenth 
century, and Benjamin Disraeli the elder 
quitted the territory of the Venetian Re¬ 
public for this country soon after 174-3. 
Ho himself was a successful merchant and 
a man of the world ; liis wife, the mother of 
the author of the Curiosities of Literature, 
had suffered the worst moral result of perse¬ 
cution. She had drawn from tho fact that 
she and hers were maltreated as Jews, and 
robbed as such of opportunities of develop¬ 
ment, a bitter contempt for those as a body 
who were the objects of the persecution. 
Under such influences Isaac Disraeli grew 
up. Any one who reads the Curiosities of 
Literature can observe the intensely rabbini¬ 
cal character of his mind. There is the same 
discursiveness as in the Talmud; the same 
mixture of grave discussion with amusing 
anecdotes; the same preference of literary 
to logical arrangement. The interesting 
letter printed by Mr. Picciotto from Isaac 
Disraeli to the elders of his congregation 
reads like a homily from the Old Testament. 
But thoughDisraeli’B charaeterwas strikingly 
Jewish, his reading was too wide, the influ¬ 
ence of French philosophical writers upon 
him was too profound, for his opinions to be 
at one with those of the elders of the Bevis 
Murks synagogue, gray devotees to the anise 
and cummin equally with the weightier 
matters of the law, who wore large knots to 
their phylacteries, who fasted several days in 
the year, and wrote the minutes of the 
synagogue neither in Hebrew nor English, 
but in old and quaint forms of Spanish or 
Portuguese. When they elected him deacon 
(parnas) in spite of his wishes, and fined him 
for non-attendance, Isaac Disraeli, not with¬ 
out much delay and reluctance, retired from 
the synagogue, and on his death his remains 
were interred in the vault of the chancel of 
Bradenham church. His definitive with¬ 
drawal from the temple was in 1817. His 
sons wero born members of the Jewish 
community, Hebrews by both parents. The 
present Prime Minister of England, the 
eldest son, was born on December 21, 
1—4, so writes Mr. Picciotto, who ap¬ 
pears to have had excellent means of in¬ 
formation, though Dod’s note is “ born 
December, 1805.” Ricardo, the economist, 
Sampson Gideon, who, in spite of his 
professed conversion, was buried at his 
ewn request in the Jews’ cemetery, Sir 
■Maurice Ximenes, Sir Menasscli Lopes, 
ancestor of a Cabinet Minister, are among 
the proselytes mentioned by Mr. Picciotto. 

Thus far we have named none but Se¬ 
phardic Jews—Jews from the south ; but 
their star soon paled before the numerous 
grants from the north of Europe. The 
of De Rothschild and the family of 
boldsmid are clearly of the Northern Jews, 
® Ashkenazim, and these names naturally 
p” 1 ®? us to the Jewish Emancipation 
"Aggies. As is common in such political 
COn| Hots, the first victories were won in the 
Cu mpat»tively narrow arena of the munici- 
Pahties. Insignificant as these successes 
Mem, it is an important and disagree- 
ab 6 that only a few years ago such 


battles had to be fought. The late Sir 
David Salomons was elected sheriff of 
London and Middlesex in 1835, but he 
was only able to serve because the 
Sheriffs’ Declaration Act was passed by- 
Lord Campbell in the same year. The 
ward of Aldgate returned the same citizen 
as alderman in the year of his shriev¬ 
alty, but he could not fulfil tho office, and 
Lord Lyndhurst’s bill to alter the declara¬ 
tion required did not become law till 1844. 
Sir Moses Montefiore was Sheriff of London 
and Middlesex in 1837. Sir Benjamin 
Phillips was the first Jewish common- 
councilman of London. Mr. Emanuel became 
at an early period an alderman of Ports¬ 
mouth. In the meantime several Jews 
had been appointed justices of the peace, 
and Lincoln’s Inn in 1833 called to the 
bar Sir Erands Goldsmid, now <j.C., the 
first Jewish barrister. Serjeant Simon was 
called by the Middle Temple nine years 
later. Baron Lionel de Rothschild was 
elected Member of Parliament fur the City 
of Loudon in 1847. He could not take his 
scat, for he could not take the oaths ; but the 
City repeated its practical protest against 
tho exclusion of the Jews by returning 
him again, and he served on a Parlia¬ 
mentary committee, although he was not 
allowed to take part in a debate. The 
next step was made in 1851 by Sir 
David Salomons, who went boldly to a 
seat in the House of Commons, addressed 
the Speaker, and voted, though he had 
purposely omitted the words, “ on the true 
faith of a Christian,” in taking the oaths. 
He became exposed to heavy penalties, to 
disabilities which Baron Alderson, in a 
judgment in the Exchequer, described as 
“of the most fearful kind, making Mr. 
Salomons for the future almost an outlaw.” 
But beyond the expenditure of a large sum 
of money on law costs, and a fine, be escaped 
all suffering ; and afterwards bought for his 
country house the bench on which lie had 
unlawfully taken his seat in Parliament. In 
1858 the Jewish Disabilities Bill passed into 
an Act, and Baron Lionel de Rothschild 
lawfully took his seat. He was followed 
by- bis energetic colleagues in the struggle, 
Sir Francis Goldsmid and Sir D. Salomons, 
and by others. The help which the City of 
London had given to this cause was grate¬ 
fully recognised by the establishment of 
several open scholarships in the City of 
London School, one of which, the Lionel de 
Rothschild scholarship, remains the most 
valuable exhibition attached to that founda¬ 
tion. More lately r Sir George Jesse I became 
Solicitor-General, and afterwards Master of 
the Rolls. In 186‘J the late Nnma Hartog was 
senior wrangler at Cambridge, and by special 
grace of the Senate, generously passed though 
required with at least doubtful wisdom, the 
Vice-Chancellor was empowered to omit all 
reference to the Trinity when he conferred 
the degree and accepted feudal homage from 
the kneeling bachelor. Professor Sylvester 
and Mr. Cohen, Q.C., had previously taken 
high honours in the same university. The 
Royal Society, the Royal Academy, &c., have 
not closed their doom on qualified persons 
of the Jewish religion. In the early part of 
the history of the Jews in this country we 
find them exclnded from all trades or pro¬ 


fessions except the one calling of usury, 
which was supposed to be ruinous to the 
souls of Christians. Within the memory of 
living persons no Jew was allowed to open 
a shop in the City of London. The con¬ 
trast between the beginning and the end of 
the period covered by the book before us is 
indeed very great, and the history of the 
Jews during that period is an epitome of 
English history, in its gradual abolition of 
privilege on the one hand and of religions 
disability on the other. It shows the spirit 
of fairness prevailing at length over all 
sorts of interested opposition, over strong 
and natural prejudices; and it shows the 
vitality of a good race which, long cut off 
from the best opportunities of culture, and 
even of physical development, kept alive 
stocks able to do so much useful work as 
soon as their countrymen allowed them to 
take a place among honoured workers. 

Iskaki, Davis. 


The. Vicar of Morwenstow. A Life of Robert 
S. llai'ler, M.A. By S. Baring-Gould, 
M.A. (London : Henry S. King & Co., 
187(5.) 

Afemorials of the late Rev. Robert Stephen 
Hatcher, sometime Vicar of Morwenstow : 
collected, arranged, and edited by the 
Rev. F. G. Lee, D.C.L. (London: Chatto 
& Windus, 1876.) 

The strange stories which in his lifetime 
floated from far Cornwall anent the ec¬ 
centric Vicar of Morwenstow, added to 
tho interest of his Cornish ballads and 
occasional poems, explain the curiosity for a 
posthumous memorial which a pair of bio¬ 
graphers have made haste to satisfy. Each 
lias approached his subject from a dif¬ 
ferent point; each, it would seem from 
internal evidence, with a different measure 
of information. Dr. Lee’s survey of Hawker’s 
life is directed chiefly to an examination 
of his religious proclivities, and a justifi¬ 
cation of that dissatisfaction with the 
ruling powers in the Church of bis baptism 
and ordination, which gave an unfortunate 
colour to his perversion, after opium-drams 
and paralysis, on his death-bed. Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s more detailed sketch exhibits the 
man in a many-sided aspect, as a humourist, 
poet, enthusiast, a zealot, philanthropist, 
medinevalist, mystic, and, we had almost 
said, mountebank; now delighting in the 
maddest of jokes, now reconstructing, as 
comparative anatomists the Dodo, a “.Song 
of the Western Men ” from the single scrap 
of the Trelawney ballad; now’ building anew 
tho tradition of St. Morweuna, or rapt into 
mystic dreams and visions of angels in his 
wreck-built cell and chancel: hastening 
onewhile to save the wrecked and frustrate 
the wreckers, at another to “curse by his 
gods ” such as opposed themselves to himself 
or the Church ; a believer in special provi¬ 
dences in confirmation of his own crotchets, 
and a bntt to all who were not used to his ec¬ 
centricity, and to the figure in which he went 
about liis parish—the yellow-browD poncho 
and brimless flesh-coloured hat, which he 
exchanged later fora claret-coloured clerical 
coat and hat, wading-boots to his hips, a 
blue knitted jersey, and crimson gloves ! 
While the reader cons the two Lives, replete 
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■with points of discrepancy, one point at 
least becomes conclusive, that with un¬ 
doubted genius and rare sparkles of talent, 
Mr. Hawker’s conversion, even had it hap¬ 
pened prior to his hour of weakness and 
palsy, would have been all the less a prize 
to those who won him, in that, all life 
long, his erraticism had needed the excuses, 
and provoked the amusement of even the 
friends who were attracted by his social 
qualities, and by his downright, if impulsive 
nature. Besides a difference of scope and 
purpose, there is perhaps this explanation 
of discrepancy in the two Lives before 
us. Baring-Gould’s information appears 
to flow from an earlier and more personal 
acquaintance than Dr. Lee’s, who was 
introduced to Hawker in 1847 at Oxford, 
between which time and his preaching at 
All Saints, Lambeth, all communication 
with him appears to have been by letter on 
Church matters. Mr. Baring-Gonld writes 
from nearer knowledge of the man, his 
history and his whereabout, and is all the 
livelier a biographer from the halo of 
romance, folklore, and legend, wherewith 
he surrounds this curious Cornish clerk, 
which makes his book read like a supple¬ 
ment to “Curious Myths of the Middle Ages,” 
at the same time that it is a repertory of 
jokes and anecdotes. Pleasanter reading it is, 
we need hardly say, than the vexed questions 
(on which there is scant gain or profit in 
entering) of the parallel Life, which sets out 
by representing Mr. Hawker “ as a Tory 
by birth and conviction, the very model 
of an English Churchman, absolutely un¬ 
tainted with Liberalism so called, and utterly 
uncorrupted either by latitndinarian emo¬ 
tionalism, or by the wild and far-fetched 
theories of literary gymnasts ! ” 

It might be enough to illustrate the im¬ 
perfectness of Dr. Lee’s information by the 
point-blank contradictory of Mr. Baring- 
Gould, who, in the opening of his fourth 
chapter, writes that “ Mr. Hawker in poli¬ 
tics, so far as he had any, was a Liberal,” 
Ac., and elsewhere makes Hawker attri¬ 
bute the yellow hue of his “poncho” to his 
objection to wear the dark blue, or Tory, 
livery. But it would be safer to credit the 
Vicar of Morwenstow with a chameleon’s 
changefulness, according as the poor, or the 
Church, might gain by this or that party’s 
ascendancy. We are more concerned to 
note two or three discrepancies in the early 
career of the subject of these biographies, 
because the barer and balder account is less 
just to Mr. Hawker’s characteristic qualities. 
Thus, for instance, while Dr. Lee contents 
himself with recording that in 1834 Bishop 
Philpotts presented the vacant living of 
Morwenstow to Mr. Hawker in a letter 
at once paternal and kindly (p. 6), Mr. 
Baring-Gould supplies a missing link, 
in adding that previously in the same 
year Mr. Hawker had declined from the 
same patron the vacant living of Stratton, 
because there his father was, and had long 
been, curate in sole charge. “ In his 
letter to the Bishop he urged his father’s 
long servioe at Stratton, and Bishop Phil¬ 
potts at his request presented Mr. Jacob 
Stephen Hawker to the vicarage ” (p. 22). 
The mention of tlie sire reminds us that 
both biographers commemorate Mr. Hawker’s 


grandsire, Dr. Hawker, who was the able 
and pious minister of Charles Church, Ply¬ 
mouth ; but Mr. Gould fills in with anecdotes 
the space of the grandson’s sojourn under 
the doctor’s roof, and gives more than one 
token of the hereditary humour of the 
younger Hawker. We should like, however, 
to feel sure that a legend told by him of the 
incumbent of Charles was authentic. “ He 
had an immense following of pious ladies, 
who were sometimes troublesome to him. ‘ I 
see what it is,’ said the doctor in one of his 
sermons, ‘ you ladies think to reach heaven 
by hanging on to my coat-tails. I will 
trounce you all. I’ll wear a spencer.’ ” 
Did the author of the Hypocrite, the cha¬ 
racter of Mawworm in which was rendered 
famous by Liston’s acting, borrow this rich 
objurgation from Dr. Hawker, or was it 
evolved from his inner consciousness ? The 
doctor occupied the pulpit of Charles Chapel 
from circ. 1/83 for half a century; a draw¬ 
ing of Liston as Mawworm with these words, 
slightly altered, in his mouth, bearing date 
1825, lies before us in an old scrap-book as 
we are writing. 

Set down for life at Morwenstow, or St. 
Morwenna’s station, the vicar found himself 
a congenial atmosphere of superstition, 
remoteness from towns, and opportunity 
for doing as he pleased, all conducing 
to make him the singular mixture which 
he became. The parish lies on the sea- 
coast of the upper and northern nook 
of Cornwall, betw.een Hartland Point and 
Bude—shut in on one side by the Severn 
Sea, on the other by the Tamar River, 
with which is associated one of the prettiest 
of his occasional pieces. Morwenna’s well 
and cell, and a fane which in even its dilapi¬ 
dation could plead Norman work as curious 
as that at Iffley, the outlook from the 
churchyard, the associations of the tempest- 
haunted coast, the credulity of the simple pa¬ 
rishioners, and the predisposition of his own 
poetic mind, fed Hawker’s fancy for living in 
a world of his own, and rendered him, so to 
speak, unclubbable and singular, at the 
same time that he was the fittest man for a 
Bishop to make rural dean, and to start such 
movements as synods and harvest festivals. 
Because, when he settled in Morwenstow, he 
found it under the influence of Methodists 
and Bryanites, whose practice was much 
worse than their profession, he was never 
tired of unjust tirades against John Wesley, 
whose work in Cornwall Mr. Baring Gould 
recognises, though in doing so he may seem 
to Dr. Lee to follow the fashion of the present 
unreal and shallow age. A kindred anti¬ 
pathy bade him profess a hatred of blank 
verse as “ the metre of that double-dyed thief 
of other men’s brains John Milton the Puri¬ 
tan,” though, by an inconsistency quite con¬ 
sistent with his character, he wrote in it his 
most considerable poem, “ The Quest of the 
Sangreal.” There need be the less scruple 
in omitting special notice of his poetry and 
his prose sketches, because it is by no means 
long since his “ Echoes ” and “ Footprints ” 
were inspiring by their publication an 
exodus of tourists to tho regions which gave 
them birth. It is more to the purpose to 
show how the “ genius loci ” moulded him 
by degrees ; how embodying its folklore in 
his religious teaching, he came gradually to 


believe it; how sympathising so much with 
the animal world that he took ten cats into 
the chance], until one was excommunicated 
for mouse-catching during divine service, 
and adopting birds, dogs, even pigs, for fami¬ 
liars, he ended not unnaturally by arrogating 
to himself the powers of a “ white-witch," 
and counteracted the evil eye, or recovered 
the brown speckled hen for a neighbour, by a 
mystic adjustment of his fingers, or drawing 
a circle in the dust with a pentacle within it. 
This is of a piece with his essay on Time 
and Space, (see Dr. Lee’s Life, pp. 90-5), bat 
it is a more painful trait when he is found 
trading on the ill-luck of those who with¬ 
stood him, and impressing a superstitions 
people with the awe of miracles of de¬ 
struction wrought in his favour. After 
this his assumption of “ command of 
devils” (p. 98, B.-G.), his specially devised 
ritual of baptism, his chucking up the ring is 
the marriage ceremony (to show perhaps, 
says Mr. Baring-Gould, that marriage u 
always more or less a toss-up) may be con¬ 
sidered very small eccentricities, pardonable 
in one who at need could teach lessons of 
heroism and charity in the times of wreck 
or fever, or of ill befalling his fellow- 
creatures by land or sea. Perhaps it was 
a mark of zeal without discretion that in 
such stresses he was extravagantly prodigal 
of whisky, brandy, and gin (pp. 92, 3, Ac,). 
But the man was not to be measured by 
other, men’s standards. None but he, 
surely, whilst retaining his orders and 
position in the Church of England, could 
have justified to himself the printing in 
1865 a laudatory poem on Cardinal Wise¬ 
man’s death (F. G. L., 54), in contributing 
to the Lamp, a Roman Catholic serial (ibil 
96), or in connecting the deaths of Bishops 
Wilberforce and Patteson with their “ran¬ 
corous speeches” or “fallacious doctrines 
in theology ! A friendly biographer should 
have suppressed the letter in which Hawker 
writes of the last-named' Bishop (and may 
it not be said, martyr ?), “ The doctrines 
uttered by this man to the heathen were 
Arian, Wesleyan, heretical: and the mes¬ 
sages he invented were not sent by God. So 
among the savages he was left alone. 

His guiding star and better half might 
have kept him from these errors of judg¬ 
ment and uncharity: but she had died in 
1863. After an interval accounted for by 
the words opium, sciatica, brain-fever, be 
married secondly a governess of Polish 
antecedents, who had exchanged Unitarian 
influences for conformity to the Church o 
England. According to a letter from her 
to Dr. Lee, she was at the time of her 
marriage ignorant of the great truths o 
the Catholic faith, and this writer ad 5 
that what she learned her husband taught hf- 
It was but a brief ray of light and joy whtf 
sprang up for the poor old man in the birth o 
three children, daughters. His church was 
crumbling, and he sought in vain to reso ^ 
it by a sort of crusade. His finances we 
in an equally sad condition, and he had 
anxiety of feeling that he must leave win 0 
children utterly unprovided for. He 
besides, rapidly breaking. Before g oin P' 
June, 1875, to his brother’s near Boscasuo 
he marked out emphatically to , • jj D 
churchwarden where he would be bane 
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his own churchyard, arid near his first wife. 
He adjured him to lay his bones beside hers ; 
so, at least, Mr. Baring-Gonld tells us. 
Then illness drew him and his family to 
Plymouth, where he was stricken with 
paralysis, and led step by step in his weak 
state and infirmity of purpose into the arms 
of Rome, not a vyilling, though perhaps a 
colourable pervert, for one of his last acts 
before his stroke was to send home for his 
Anglican robes to be photographed in ; and 
so set was he on being buried at Morwen- 
stow, that he would not allow the luggage 
to be unpacked again when his mortal 
illness forbade return thither. In dismiss¬ 
ing this painful sequel of a mixed and 
eccentric life, it is impossible not to echo 
Mr. Baring-Gould’s feeKng :— 

“ Is it to be wondered now that there are Mor- 
wenstow people who say that, since his death, 
they have seen the old man standing at the head 
of the stone that covers his wife, looking mourn¬ 
fully at the blank space where he had hoped his 
tmEO would he cut, and that others, who have 
not seen him, aver that they have heard his 
familiar sighs and moans from the same spot ? ” 
(p. 262). 

James Davies. 


A HODERX BISHOP. 

Life of Robert Gray, Bishop of Capetown. Edited 
by his son, the Rev. Charles Gray. (Riving- 
tons,^ 1876.) It used to be said, when Bishop 
Gray's name wae oftenest before the public, that 
he was a kind of South African Hildebrand : being 
an old-fashioned churchman, and never having 
had leisure to study Church history, he not un¬ 
naturally resented the charge, which he understood 
little better than those who made it. After all, 
the accusers were right: Bishop Gray was a sur¬ 
vival, hardly a degenerate survival, of the type of 
the great mediaeval churchman. And it is curious 
and instructive to see in this very full and lucid 
biography what the type is really like when looked 
&t from within. Bishop Gray, at any rate, was an 
anxious, patient, considerate man, very much 
inclined to distrust his own judgment, and more 
apt to despond than to he over-confident. He 
appeared overbearing because when he thought it 
a duty to hold an opinion he was very tenacious 
°t it: he felt the claims of principles more strongly 
than the claims of persons, and so he shocked the 
wal and factitious conscience of a generation in 
which even conscientious people are increasingly 
influenced by one or both of these reflections, 
inat disputed principles are disputable, and that 
the claims of persons are concrete while the 
claims °f principles seem abstract. He was em¬ 
phatically “ serious ” as a boy and young man; 
his nature was not so much to feel strongly about 
unseen things as to be strongly convinced that he 
ought to feel more: and he always took pains to 
act up to that conviction. lie began his clerical 
! le M a moderate Evangelical, because that was 
,? en Jr e esta blished form of earnestness; and when 
® f nr the Times had already acquired an 
kt 31Ve * n ® uence i b e began cautiously to assimi- 
./* of their teaching with a moderation 
tSij not hing to alarm the then incumbent of 
v . mlestant see of Durham, where he held two 
■ m, succession, exercising a good deal of 
hence in both by dint of a patient, “ painful 
“ 18t Ty'” It is characteristic that in his first 
® ,“ e reproved himself for not speaking 
that re %' on * n k‘ 8 pastoral visits, and 
act M , ^ore was no parsonage, and he did 
the r" C 40 f ?et one ouilt without burdening 
vale !? r n ^’ k® ' wr °to to his sister that life was a 
bcnla teare - He was delivered from that par- 
(Wu P^exity by marrying the squire's 
- ter ®nd going to live at the hall, but he 


went groaning all through life: he was never 
quite up to his work; or rather he was strong 
enough to do the tasks his conscience set him 
faithfully and fruitfully, but not strong enough to 
do them easily or cheerfully. In one thing he 
was very fortunate; his wife was a most admirable 
and devoted woman, whose instinctive generosity 
of purpose enlightened his hesitating conscientious¬ 
ness, as her helpfulness in detail lessened the friction 
of the work which might easily have degenerated 
into worry. But for her he would hardly have 
been Bishop of Cape Town. He was asked, when 
the first batch of Colonial bishoprics was being 
founded, whether he would accept one if ap¬ 
pointed, and he was so much on his guard against 
appearing to seek promotion that he only revealed 
his willingness to go in one phrase, inserted on her 
suggestion. The work that he found to do at 
the Cape suited him well enough, the scattered 
English population, largely made up of traders 
and artisans, missed the services of the Church of 
the old country, and Bishop Gray was indefati¬ 
gable in visiting his vast diocese and organising 
permanent congregations. He was intimate with 
Sir HarrySmith,and during the first years inwhich 
he held the see did a good deal to secure a quasi 
establishment for the Church of the Government, 
which excited something of alarm in the minds 
of the Dutch, who owned the bulk of the colony, 
and had a territorial endowment for their own 
worship, and perhaps of some of the English, who 
did not like to see the few clergy whom Bishop 
Gray found at the Cape relieved from absolute 
dependence upon rather irresponsible, and some¬ 
times discreditable, committees of local congrega¬ 
tions. The Dutch, on the other hand, seem to 
have been held in great awe of their preachers, 
who took their duties easily, and refused to believe 
that Archdeacon Merriman could be an ordained 
minister because he travelled on foot. When 
Parliamentary institutions, or some approach to 
them, were established at the Cape, of course it 
was out of the question to secure anything like 
State privilege for the religion of the minority 
though it was also the religion of the Govern¬ 
ment. Bishop Gray was not at all disconcerted 
at the change: he went on tranquilly with the 
internal organisation of his own communion, and 
came to England for the first time to arrange for 
the division of his diocese. The decision to go 
to England was taken in a sense reluctantly, but 
it is to be observed that where we should say of 
another man that he had made up his mind to do 
a thing, Bishop Gray said of himself that he feared 
he should have to do it; when he thought he had 
recognised a necessity he was more immovable 
than most men when they have taken a resolution. 
In dealing with fellow-workers he was generous 
but rather vigilant than confiding; he cared as 
much for their success as for his own; he re¬ 
joiced in their merits, but he was ready, over 
ready, to suspect them of going wrong. He was 
seriously exercised in mind when Dr. Colenso 
issued a hymnbook for Natal without waiting for 
synodical sanction, and it is difficult not to think 
that he was so much of a disciplinarian as to he 
something of a martinet. His conflict with Mr. 
Long may perhaps have been necessary upon his 
principles; there may have been a real danger 
that if Mr. Long had Wen allowed to isolate him¬ 
self from diocesan synods the majority which 
attended them would have melted away, hut he 
never seems to have asked himself whether he had 
any discretion in the matter, it never occurred to 
him to wish that he could leave Mr. Long alone 
and go on without him. And it is clear that he 
would have deposed Dr. Colenso just as inexorably 
for the mild Maurieeanism of the Commentary on 
the Romans as for the startling exaggeration 
which offended the sober judgment of Bishop 
Thirlwall in the Pentateuch. Although there can 
be no doubt that Bishop Gray grieved sincerely over 
what he considered the fall of a brother,and remon¬ 
strated in the tone which he thought least likely to 
wound that brother’s heart; it is also certain that 


Luther’s ecclesiastical superiors made the task of 
accepting what they thought the true doctrine of 
justification much easier for him than Bishop Gray 
made the task of accepting what he thought the true 
doctrine of the Atonement and the Judgment for 
a colleague whom he would have given much to 
keep. It was generally supposed at the time that 
he more or less mismanaged his conflicts with 
Mr. Long and Dr. Colenso, because Lord West- 
bury succeeded in deciding every point against 
him; but there is much, as the present volumes 
show, to be said on the other side. In his con¬ 
flict with Mr. Long he was not only successful in 
the Cape Courts, but turned public opinion at the 
Cape in his favour; and though he did not 
manage to accept his defeat gracefully in his per¬ 
sonal dealings with Mr. Long, he profited to the 
full by the opportunity to strengthen the organisa¬ 
tion of the community over which he presided. 
In the matter of Dr. Colenso it is noticeable that 
he anticipated the worst from the beginning, and 
braced himself to meet it cheerfully ; it is hardly 
too much to say that he would have been dis¬ 
appointed if it had not come. After the publica¬ 
tion of the Pentateuch and Book of Joshua had 
begun, no bishop of the courage and opinions of 
Dr. Gray could have long delayed an ecclesiastical 
trial at the Cape, and it was of course inevitable 
that Dr. Colenso should decline the jurisdiction 
of the court. Under these conditions what was 
possible was done to make a trial to contumaciam 
as little unsatisfactory as possible, and perhaps 
Bishop Gray would have got more credit for his 
<roodwill if he had not recited so often (and his 
biographer repeats the recital) that such defence 
as the accused chose to make was heard. There 
can be no question that the right course after de¬ 
posing Dr. Colenso would have been to appoint a 
successor at once, as Dr. Pusey and Mr. Keble 
advised. It is difficult to be sure why this was 
not done; there were several difficulties, all real, 
and we have no means of knowing whether 
Bishop Gray was fully conscious of the propor¬ 
tion in which each weighed with him. What he 
laid most stress upon was the weakness of the 
Church at Natal, which would shrink from ac¬ 
cepting a new bishop at the risk, even the ima¬ 
ginary risk, of separating from the Church at 
home. We do not find that he ever paused to 
enquire whether the Church of Natal would not 
shrink from accepting the deposition of the old 
bishop. He had laid down the principle that no 
one who had taken part in the trial was to profit 
by it, and he had endeavoured to make the trial 
as imposing as possible, so that it was hard to 
find any available successor in South Africa. 
Moreover, he was certainly anxious to carry 
the Church of England with him, and it is 
clear that so far as he erred after the one 
decisive step of the deposition it was not from 
over-boldness but from over-caution. The end to 
be reached be regarded as absolutely fixed, Dr. 
Colenso must be compelled to give up his 
opinions or his see, or be excommunicated, hut 
he was open to almost all suggestions as to 
the means whereby this consummation was 
to be reached. The consequences of the delay 
were certainly unfortunate : public opinion had at 
first been vehement and unanimous in denouncing 
the Bishop of Natal’s teaching as incompatible 
with his position, hut as the decision of the Privy 
Council in the case of Essays and Reviews told, 
and the Erastian minority among the English 
bishops worked to make every solution but a trial 
in the State court impossible, every day which 
passed without giving the see of Natal to a new 
bishop made things easier for Dr. Colenso both in 
England and in Africa. It is not likely that 
impartial history will admire the judge-made law 
of the nineteenth century on ecclesiastical ques¬ 
tions much more than the judge-made law of the 
seventeenth century on political questions, and it 
is quite certain that it will clear away the legal 
fictions that the courts were declaring the law, not 


making it, and that lawyers are the natural organs 
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of lay common sense. However, the press under¬ 
took to enforce the judgments, and the Oolenso 
judgment among the rest, and Bishop Gray, 
feeling that the case was being misrepresented, 
unwisely undertook to fight the press, with the 
result of inclining everybody of Gallio's turn of 
mind to sa v, I'll to f Aches, done iu as tort. He was 
more successful with the Pan-Anglican Synod 
and with the religious world of Anglicanism. 
Although it had been intended to exclude the 
question of the affairs of South Africa, he 
managed to get all the moral support which 
that body had to give, and even, by the help 
of Bishop Wilberforce, succeeded at last iu com¬ 
mitting Convocation to some sort of approval of 
the action of the Church of South Africa in ex¬ 
communicating Hr. Colenso. The hesitations of 
Archbishop Longley made it certain that a section 
of the Church of Natal * would adhere to the 
deposed and excommunicated bishop who was on 
the spot to discharge, as he understood them, the 
duties of the ofiice to which he had been 
appointed; and this was not the only eccle¬ 
siastical trouble which Bishop Gray had to 
experience on his return to Africa. Still, in 
the main, the last period of his episcopate was 
tranquil and successful; among other sources 
of interest he had the direction of a sisterhood 
with whom his relations w ere paternal and idyllic. 
One great sorrow' remained for him in the loss 
of his admirable wife: happily for himself he did 
not survive her long: he spoke as if her death 
had exposed him to the assaults of the Tempter. 
When he was left alone, did his life begin to look 
to him ns unmeaning as it looked to the world l 1 ' 
W r e have left ourselves little space to say how 
the author and editor have discharged their tasks. 
We come to know a great deal of the latter from 
the frank and sensible letters of his father which 
are given with great unreserve. This prepares us 
to find him indiscreet in another point—his narra¬ 
tive of the secret history of Bishop Gray's nego¬ 
tiations with the bishops at home. He obviously 
felt some reserve would be becoming, but it is 
always possible to till up his blanks plausibly, 
and the narrative is in the main so discreditable 
to persons whose high station and good intention 
entitles them to forbearance that we could wish 
it had been curtailed. The one redeeming feature 
is the unbroken friendship between Bishop Gray 
and Bishop Wilberforce ; they were so unlike that 
they must have tried each other very much, but 
no difference of temper or judgment ever marred 
their loyalty to one another in thought or word 
or deed. G. A. Simcox. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The preface of Mr. Ilorwood's edition of Milton's 
Common-Place Book, reviewed in our last, con¬ 
tains a careful description of the MS. which was 
discovered by him in the library of Sir Frederic 
Graham of Wethcrbv, as announced in these 
pages at the time (Academy, vi. 374, 402, 
and vii. 005). In his comments on its contents, 
he writes not as a Miltonic devotee, but quietlv 
notes such indications as they afford of the poet’s 
tendency to grandiloquence when speaking of 
himself, of his difficulties with amanuenses, and 
of his proud reluctance to draw upon the stores 
he had acquired. A letter from Lawes, enclosing 
a pass for Milton’s journey over sea in 1038, and 
a Latin prolusion and <copv of verse on early 
rising (starting with Sir Toby Belch's favourite 
saw, dilnrulo surprre) nro appended, as also a list 
of places in his works wherein Milton has made 
use of some of the entries of the Common-Place 
Book. 

I r is announced in the last Report of the Private 
Record Commission (see p. 255, supra) that the 
illness of Mr. J. T. Gilbert has prevented the ap- 

* These consisting of seventeen clergy and 300 
communicants, one feels the danger of repeating Mr. 
Lowe’s mistake about the battle of Marathon. 
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pearance of any new matter from Ireland, and de¬ 
layed the completion of his report on the Ormonde 
documents, lie was suddenly, in February, 1875, 
dismissed bv the Treasury from the post of Secre¬ 
tary to the Irish Public Record Office, to which 
he had been appointed on the formation of that 
department, although not on the establishment as 
settled by Act of Parliament. That the Lords of 
the Treasury had full power to abolish a post 
which they had themselves crented, and that they 
had some good reason for doing so, may be con¬ 
ceded ; but the act seems harsh, and, occurring, as 
it did, immediately after the appearance of the first 
volume of the Facsimiles of Irish Manuscripts, so 
ablv edited for the Government by Mr. Gilbert, 
appeal's to have been a blunder as well. Irish 
archivists of a high order are not so numerous 
that the public can afford to lose the labours of 
oue of the most efficient of them. Considerable 
progress had been made by Mr. Gilbert in the 
editing of the second volume of Facsimiles of 
Irish Manuscripts, as well as in the further re¬ 
port on the Ormonde documents for the Private 
Record Commission before he was struck down 
by illness; and although it is said that he has 
been reinstated in his office, yet he has not as 
yet been able to resume his duties. 

Lord IIohohton has just been elected an 
Honorary Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
The other Honorary Fellows are Sir George Airy, 
Mr. Tennyson, Prof. Lightfoot, Mr. Spedding (the 
editor of Bacon), Mr. Arthur Cayley, and Prof. 
Clerk Maxwell. The late Bishop Thirlwall also 
enjoyed this distinction. 

At a meeting of the Gentili Committee held 
on Tuesday week at the house of its chairman, Sir 
Robert Pliillimore, it was resolved:—1st. That a 
monumental tablet he erected in the church of 
St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, where Gentili was 
buried. 2nd. That Geutili’s principal work, the 
De Jure Belli, should be reprinted under the 
supervision of Prof. Holland, at the Oxford 
University Press. 3rd. That another meeting 
should be held later to decide upon the use to be 
made of the residuary balance. 

At a meeting of the Historic Society of Lan¬ 
cashire and Cheshire held on the 23rd inst., Mr. 
W. Thompson Watkin, a local archaeologist, 
brought forward a proposal for the excavation of 
the sites of the Roman stations at Lancaster and 
Ribchester. The proposal was very warmly re¬ 
ceived, and on the motion of the Rev. Canon 
Hume, seconded by Mr. Gutty, it was resolved 
that it he discussed at the next council meeting, 
and stops taken, by the issue of circulars and other 
means, with the view of appealing to the archaeo¬ 
logists, See., of the county for the necessary funds. 
We hope that the project will be well taken up. 

Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. have issued a 
translation of Jules "Verne's agreeable stories in 
eight little volumes illustrated, of which we may 
be able hereafter to give a more extended notice. 
Messrs. Low claim to have obtained from lletzel 
and Co. of Paris the exclusive right to publish 
Jules Verne's works in England, and they have 
issued a statement to this eit'ect along with the 
volumes. 

By nn unfortunate mistake of the printer the 
name of Mr. Perry of Boston was spelled Percy on 
page 2s(S. 

Mr. Moncere I>. Conway has returned to Lon¬ 
don from his lecturing tour in America. 

Mr T. W. Hancock has just ready for the press 
a memoir of Bishop Morgan, the translator of the 
Bible into Welsh. The translation into English 
of the Bishop's long Latin Dedicatory Epistle to 
Queen Elizabeth (prefixed to the first copy pub¬ 
lished in 1588) has been made for this memoir by 
Mr. Gladstone: a translation of the same into 
Welsh by Rev. Evan Evans, recently found among 
his nnpuhlished MSS., will also be appended. 
Notes from unpublished sources on the condition 

Diqiti; 


of the Welsh during the Tudor period will also 
be given. 

We understand from a private letter that Hans 
Christian Andersen's books, MSS. (single poems), 
and MSS. of distinguished persons in his posses¬ 
sion, together with other miscellaneous items, will 
be sold by auction at the end of April, for the 
benefit of the Andersen's Children's Home. The 
executors will send some catalogues to England 
as soon as they are ready. 

A NOVEL entitled Linked Lives, by Ladv Ger¬ 
trude Douglas, will shortly he published by Messrs. 
Hurst and Blackett. 

Messrs. Rn ington will publish next week the 
Volume for 1876 of “ The Annual Register: a 
Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad;" 
also The. Reign of Leiris XI., by P. F. Willert. 
M.A., forming a volume of “ Historical Hand¬ 
books,” edited by Oscar Browning, M.A. 

Mr. J. F. Campbell mentions in his Circular 
Notes a curious instance of a story migrating from 
the West Indies to Scotland, and there are mam 
similar cases on record. Among the most striking 
and recent is the fact that Miss Frere's Old La¬ 
can Days, one of the most charming of the 
world's storybooks, is now influencing the native- 
mind in India by means of Marathi and Gujerati ' 
versions. That the Indian tales it contains should 1 
have been translated into German and Hun¬ 
garian, that they should be about to he pub¬ 
lished in French at Geneva, is not strange, but 
that they should have gone backwards to the 
country of their birth, and there exchanged their 
English garb for an Oriental dress, is as curious j 
as the fact that King Pepple, of Bonny, after re- | 
turning from English civilisation to African . 
savagery, discarded his new European habit 5 , 
and went back to those of his old nudity. 

M. Lekerrb of Paris has just issued two im¬ 
portant volumes— Le Pamasse Conlemporam. a 
collection of unpublished poems by young con¬ 
temporary poets, and Les Colliers de. Samle-Btuu. 
The latter is a collection of the illustrious critics 
intimate notes on the important people he knew, 
and on different literary, political, and moral 
subjects. They are most exquisite, and funusli 
human malice with ample food. 

The literary event of the moment is M. Renans 
article in the lie rue des Deiur Monties of March 15, 
in which he describes the religious impressions of 
his earliest years. lie has never written any¬ 
thing so perfect. “An fond, je sens que nu 
vie est gouvernee par une foi qiie je nai 
plus. La foi a cela de partieulier que, dispanie, 
elle agit encore. La grace survit, et par 1'liabitudf 
du sentiment vivant qu’on en a eu, on con¬ 
tinue de fairs machinalement ce qu'on faisan 
d’abord en esprit et en veritd.” He tells us that 
he was puzzled by his teachers’ exhortations on 
another subject, though he so far profited by them 
as to be enabled to abandon the ecclesiastical 
career without discredit. He tells a story of an 
old Breton noble, the hereditary head of ft villa.’’’ 
community, who unlike most of his order had 
not become a townman, and was supposed as the 
head of his race to have the gift of healing, » r 
the exercise of which he received gifts in kind, 
which eked out the scanty subsistence he derived 
from land which he could not cultivate, and from 
beating flax with closed doors. The account of 
how his daughter went mad for love of a priest a 
rather like a sickly novelette. 

TnE most interesting points in M. Bousquets 
paper in the same number “on Religion in Japan » 
the description of the way in which the people re¬ 
joice before their gods at the time appointed on 
their solemn feast-day in the Shinto temples, » 
a precis of a treatise against Christianity where 
Confucian morality is represented as more <b*" 
interested and practical than Christian. 

The Revue. Historique of April 15 will «">«*»> 
the following articles:—-V. IXirny, u Du 
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municipal dan« PEmpire Romain; ” Oh. Thurot, 
- flaodiy de Bouigueil; ” B. Giry, “ Gre'goire VII. 
et ies Eveques de Tdrouane;” J. Loiseleur, “ La 
Mort du second Prince de Condd; ” J. J. Guiffrey, 
*■ Les Comitda Revolutionnaires, le Comity d’Ag¬ 
riculture et de Commerce; ” A. Chastel, “ Les 
Destinies de la Bibliotheque d’Alexandrie; ” un- 
ublished documents on the taking of the Bastile; 
istorical newB from France, Germany, Italy, 
Hungary; critical reviews; analysis of periodicals; 
and a bibliography. 

M. Gustave Isambert, one of the contributors 
to the Rejiublique Frangaise, has for several years 
been engaged upon a new and complete edition of 
Millie. Lespinasse’s letters. The first volume has 
been in print and in stock since last October. 
M. Lambert had given the public some extracts 
of his work in lectures and literary papers. The 
lirst volume has just been published by A. Le- 
merre in the form of the Jaunet edition, continued 
be M. E. Picard under the title of Lettres de 
Mdlle. Lesjiinasse; nouvelle edition augment i-e de 
dir lettres inetldes, accompagnee d'une notice mi¬ 
le m de Mdlle. Lesjiinasse et sur la societe, de notes 
rt dm index analgtique. Four days after this 
came out two other volumes of Lettres de 
Mdlle. Espmasm, published at Charpentier’s by 
M. .Use, which do not admit of a doubt of his 
haring somehow got access to a copy of M. Gus¬ 
tave Isamhert’s unpublished work. The notes 
and annotations are identical, as also the references 
to sources hitherto little known. The public loses 
nothing. But a loyal and patient worker loses 
the moral reward of the fruit of bis researches, 
and the originality of his views. 

M. Georoes Avtbnee, author of Anacharsie 
Clods ; of the prefaces, notes and commentaries to 
the complete edition of Voltaire's works, published 
by the SUxle ; and of the Lrnidis revolutionnaires, 
has just reprinted a series of articles he wrote for 
the Republique Franqaise on Marie Antoinette, in 
a small 32mo vol. They were written with re¬ 
ference to the three volumes published by MM. 
d'Arneth and Geoffroy, under the title of Corre- 
spvndance secrete entre Marie Thfrese et le Comte 
Mercy Aryenteau, aoec les lettres de Marie Therese 
(I de Marie Antoinette. They attracted great 
attention in the political world. The spirit with 
which they are written, the quick, sure apprehen¬ 
sion, the abundance of proofs, the knowledge of 
tacts they display, are characteristic of the 
writers of the new historical school. Under 
the title of La Vraie Marie Antoinette, M. 
Ayenel has undertaken to introduce l'A u- 
tnehimne to us as dauphiness, queen and mother. 
He neither yields to prejudice nor gives way to 
anger. If his tale be cruel, if it bear the appear¬ 
ance of an inquisition, it is, nevertheless, only an 
abstract of that correspondence of Marie Therese's 
with her faithful agent, Mercy d’Argenteau, which 
ms revealed points of character least known to 
the world, and outrageous details of the life of 
that giddy young creature and queen who loved 
her adopted country so little. At a distance we 
* re tempted only to look at her scaffold, to listen 
''tdy to the impassioned tales of Royalist writers ; 
but will implacable history ever be less open to 
suspicion than when it puts before us the actual 
tetters of the accused ? 

Thb Registers of St. John's College, Oxford, 
contain interesting testimony of the large sacri- 
hces made by that Society, in common with the 
res * of the University, on behalf of the Royalist 
ytwae during the Civil Wars. In one volume is 
inserted an original letter signed by Charles and 
IfiSV' C o urt at Oxford this 27“'day of June, 

M™>' wking for assistance towards payment of 
, "^soldiers, with an assurance, “ on the word 
? “blag,” that the charge shall not be laid upon 
l Allege for more than a month. The King 
also etpraeaes his desire tbata return of the names 
a the several members of the College, with the 
amounts of their subscriptions, be sent to him, 
101 *ae expect this supply from particulars, not 


from the publique stock, which wee beleive to be 
exhausted already.” Another letter is inserted, 
dated in the January following the above, also 
signed by Charles, containing a request for the 
■ College plate to be melted down at the Oxford 
Mint, and a promise to pay for the same “assoon 
as God shall enable us.” In answer to this, how¬ 
ever, the President and Fellows petition that 
some portion of the new coin so acquired be 
applied to their own use, otherwise “ the College 
is left plainlie unable to answer the debt con¬ 
tracted bv their new building, sustain the neces¬ 
sary burdens of the house, and provide commons 
for’the students.” The value of the plate melted 
down may be roughly estimated at 800/., out of 
which the College succeeded in recovering 300/. 
for their own purposes. In January, Hi-18, the 
“Committee of Lords and Commons for Reforma¬ 
tion of the University of Oxford,” removed Dr. 
Baylie, the President, he being adjudged guilty of 
high contempt and denial of the Parliament’s 
authority; but the worthy doctor lived long 
enough afterwards to be restored in 1000 with 
Charles II. 

Lx the March number of the Nuova Antoloyia 
Signor A. Graf has an article on Hamlet. He 
examines at great length the problem of Hamlet's 
character, but does not arrive at any very novel 
conclusions. He dwells very much upon the effect 
likely to be produced by philosophical studies at 
the University upon a man of Hamlet's tempera¬ 
ment, and attributes his hesitating conduct partly 
to his natural character and partly to his educa¬ 
tion. 

Prof. Cardccci, who is anxious to produce a 
thoroughly satisfactory edition of Petrarch’s 
works, has published the first-fruits of his studies iu 
this direction under the title of Rime di Francesco 
Petrarca sopra Aryomenti Storici,Morali, e Dicersi: 
Saygio di un iesto e eommento nuovo, col raffronto 
dei migliori testi e di tutti i commenti (Livorno: 
per F. Vigo, 1876), lie has done his work with 
admirable care and thoroughness. He begins 
with a history of the text, and nil account of the 
various Codici; and adds, besides his own com¬ 
mentary, an account of the criticisms of other com¬ 
mentators, so that the work is a true encyclopedia 
of all information connected with Petrarch. 

The Russian papers mention the recent deaths 
of Mr. Martyuof, who had the misfortune to kill 
Lermontof, one of Russia's greatest poets, in a 
duel which the latter most unnecessarily insisted 
on fighting; and of Mr. Michael Ardyeef, the 
author of two remarkable novels, the one called 
Rocks under Water, the other Tamarin. Accord¬ 
ing to the Golos, also, Mdme. Marko Vovchok, a 
writer of great repute, is seriously ill. 

Wf. are a self-depreciating people, and it is well 
sometimes to be reminded how others see us. The 
London correspondent of the Ricista Interna- 
zioiude of March 16 says :— 

“ English writers are diligent, and porhaps at the 
present day England is the country where the delica¬ 
cies and graces of style are most, carefully studied. 
Happy people which can reproduce many of the 
characteristics of the peoples of antiquity, uniting 
strength of arm to the cultivation of art 1 ” 

The same journal contains an ingenious article 
bv Ilerr Hettner, of Dresden, on “ Petrarch and 
Boccaccio.” He draws a clever parallel between 
their age and the Sturm und Drang period in 
Germany and points out the similarity in the 
mental characteristics shown in Petrarch's Sonnets 
and Goethe's Werther. 

Dr. Oreo Posse, head of the Saxon State Paper 
Office at Dresden, has laid before the Chambers a 
report of his labours as editor of the Codex diplo¬ 
matics* Sasoniae reyiae. This important work, 
which was begun in 18(50 by the late Dr. Gersdorf, 
head librarian to the University of Leipzig, and 
continued, on his retirement through illness, by 
his coadjutor, Dr. von Poscru-Klett, passed in the 
spring of last year into the bands of Dr. Posse, 


who since that period has completed the charters 
of the cities of Dresden and Pirna. He is at 
present engaged on the oldest records connected 
with the history of the reigning family of Saxony, 
of which the first volume, going down to the 
middle of the twelfth century, will shortly be 
ready for publication. The Archives of the Uni¬ 
versity of Leipzig will be edited by Dr. Bruno 
Stiibei, while Dr.. Ermisch has undertaken the 
Chartuiariae of the cities of Chemnitz and Frei¬ 
berg. It is uncertain when the entire series, 
which is to consist of forty volumes, will be 
completed, hut Dr. Posse anticipates that with 
his present staff of coadjutors the work will be 
1 speedily accomplished, and in the meanwhile the 
I Chambers have agreed to continue their annual 
grant of 2,000 thalers for its completion. 


The sale of the late Mr. W. T. B. Ashley's 
library was concluded yesterday week, having 
lasted five days. The following may be men¬ 
tioned among the most interesting works disposed 
of, in continuation of our report last week:— 
Milton's Poems, first collected edition, 1645, 0/. ; 
Milton's Paradise Lost, 1069, 41 .; Haslewood’s 
edition of Mirror for Magistrates, SI. 10s.; Mid¬ 
dleton's Triumphs of Truth, 1613, 2/. 3s.; Muu- 
day’s A Watch-woonl to England*, black letter, 
1584, 1/. 13s. ; Northbrooke's Treatise wherein 
Dicing, Daunt ing, l 'nine Plaies , '<$•<••., are reprooued, 
black letter, 1579, SI. os.; Neade's Double-armed 
Man, 1625, 1/. 18s. ; The Night Walker, 1696, 
21. 6s.; Norman and Borough's Discourse of the 
Magnet, black letter, 1592, 21. 8s.; Thomas de 
Gray's Compleat Horseman, 1639,1/. 10s.; Grose’s 
Military Antiquities, 31. 12s. ; Grunpeckh's Specu¬ 
lum naturals, 1508, 21. 15s.; Hakluyt's Principal 
Navigations, Voyages, Trnjfques, &.C., black letter, 
1599,23/.; Halle's Chronicle, black letter, 1550, 
13/. ; Holland's Herwologia Anylicuna Amhemii, 
1620, 10/.; Houbraken and Vertue's Heads of 
Illustrious Persons of Great Britain, 71. 15s.; 
Howell's Londinopolis, 1657, 31. 3s. ; James I., 
His Works*, 1616, 4/. 4s.; 0. Johnson's History 
of the Lives and Adventures of the most famous 
Highwaymen, Murderers, Street Robbers, &c., 
1734, 19/. 15s.; Keating's General History of 
Ireland, 1723, 71. 12s. 0(/.; London Cryes, drawne 
after the Life (bv M. Lauron), 10/.; the first 
edition of tlie Rhemish Version of the New Testa¬ 
ment, 1582, 5/.; Tracts relating to the Civil War, 
31. 13s. Gtl. : T. Tusser’s Five Hundred Points of 
Good Husbandry, black letter, 1630, 21. 14s. ; 
Phaer and Twvno's translation of Virgil, black 
letter, 1600, 0/. 10s. : Whitintoni Grammaticae, 
in edit. Winantli de Worde. A c., black letter, 1627, 
6/.; WickliiTe's Tico Short Treatises against the 
Begging Friars, 27s.; A True Account and De¬ 
claration of the Horrid Conspiracy against the late 
King, tfcc. (the liye-IIouse Plot), 1085, 31. 3s.; 
Sugar’s Honor, Military and Cinil, with portraits, 
1002. 2/. Os.; Snelling's Complete Works on Coins, 
HI. 10s. : Sprigge's FnglaniLs Recovery, 1647, 
]/. 17s.; Strvpe's edition of Stow’s Survey of Lon¬ 
don. See., 12/. 15s.; Taylor the Water Poet, All 
his Workes, 1630, 9/. 7s'. Hid. An imperfect copy 
of the second impression (1632) of Shakespeare, 
two or three leaves being supplied in fac-simile, 
sold for 15/.; and a very fine copy of the fourth 
edition, that of 1685, for 21/. 10s. 

A good collection of autograph letters, &c., 
many of them of celebrities in the musical world, 
was sold by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson on the 
23rd ult. ’ Three letters of Carl von Weber 
fetched 21. 10s., 1/. 16s., and 22s. respectively; 
Charles Dibdin to Dr. Kitchener, a portrait, &c., 
4i.; Mendelssohn, 1/. 18s., and 2/.; Moscheles, 
16s.; Rossini, 13s.; John Parry, with sketches, 
20s.; two letters of Garrick to Colman, 35s., and 
68s.; Charles Lamb, 31 . ; Philip. Melanchthon, 
21 . 15s.; Mrs. Piozzi, written in 1808, 21. 4s.; 
Sir Walter Scott, 61 ., and 4/. 10s. ; Mrs. Siddons, 
6/. 6s.; Sheridan, 12s.; &c., &c. A large and 
curious volume bound in the shape of a heart, 
described as the Visitors’ Book to the Technologi¬ 
cal Museum of Vienna from 1779 to 1860, con- 
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taining numberless autographs, many, no doubt, 
of eminent persons, was knocked down for the 
small sum of 17s. 

Messrs. Henry S. King & Oo. will shortly 
publish a cheap edition of Psalm* and Litanies, 
Dy the late Rowland Williams, D.D., which will 
be edited by his widow. 

We have received The Domestic Cat, by Gordon 
Stables, M.D. (Routledge); Rinks and Rollers, 
by I. A. Harwood (Routledge); Law relating to 
Public Health and Local Government, by Gerald 
A. Fitzgerald (Stevens) ; Hear the Other Side, a 
lecture on popular and fashionable scepticism, by 
H. Griffith, F.G.S. (Hall) ; The Realm of Religion, 
by W. R. Burgess (Williams and Norgate) ; The 
Advertiser's Manual and Register of Newspapers for 
1870, 8fc. (Pearee, Lever, and Oo.) ; Flowers Culled 
from the Gulistan, or Rose Garden, and from the 
Rostan, or Pleasure Garden, of Sadi (Williams 
and Norgate) ; Catechism of Chemistry, by R. J. 
Manns ; Catechism of English Grammar, by the 
same; Irving’s Improved Catechisms, new edition 
(Stanford) ; British and Irish Press Guide (May); 
Thoughts on the Book of Job, by R. F. Hutch¬ 
inson (Bagster); Hidden Lessons from Verbal 
Repetitions, fyc., in the New Testament, by 
J. I’’. B. Tinling (Bagster); Textual Criticism 
for English Students, by 0. E. Stuart, second edi¬ 
tion, revised (Bagster); Freedom of the Will 
Vindicated, fyc., by the late Rev. J. 0. Stewart 
(Bryce, Glasgow); Questionnaire Complet sur 
toutes les Regies de la Grammaire des Grammaires 
de M. V. de Fivas, par Achille Motteau (Crosby, 
Lockwood, and Co.); Four Notes on Plautine 
Words, by E. L. Neilson (Greenock, printed for 
private circulation); A Few Words on Drink 
Craving, by S. S. Alford, second edition (Lewis) ; 
A Few Personal Recollections of Hans Christian 
Andersen (Unwin) ; Re/jort of the Sunday Society, 
March 24 (published by the same); The Blot on 
the Queen's Head, tyc., by the author of “ Ginx's 
Baby ” (Strahan) ; Life and Labours of Francis 
Deak, bv Karl Blind (Spottiswoode) ; The Week, 
by II. K. Rusden (Royal Society of Victoria) ; 
Typical Selections from the Best English Writers 
with Introductory Notices, second edition (Claren¬ 
don Press). 


OBITUARY. 

Rkixirave. Samuel, March 20, aged seventy-two. Bee p. 820. 
Lstheuy, Henry, March 30, aged sixty. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

It is announced that Prince Bismarck has as¬ 
signed 10,000 thalers of the State funds at his 
disposition towards the expenses of the German 
African Society., 

The constantly recurring attacks of fever under 
which Lieut. Conder has suffered during the 
winter have necessitated a postponement of the 
return of the Palestine Survey Expedition till the 
autumn. In order, however, that time may not 
be lost, an office has been taken at the Royal 
Albert Hall, where the party are at present en¬ 
gaged in preparing the map for publication. It is 
hoped to be able to place in the hands of the 
engraver before the end of the year at least two- 
thirds of the great map of 'Western Palestine. 
The part remaining to be finished consists of the 
greater part of Galilee, and a small piece in the 
south. Each sheet will be accompanied by a full 
memoir giving the whole of the facts collected 
during the survey. Lieut. Conder is now on sick- 
leave. The party at work at the Albert Hall on 
the map consists of Lieut. Kitchener, with five 
non-commissioned officers specially granted by 
the War Office forthis purpose. The mode, time, 
and place of publication nre under consideration 
by a special committee. 

The American Expedition, east of the Jordan, 
commanded by Colonel Lane, has been broken up. 
The chief has returned to New York. The Rev. 


Selah Merrill is still in Syria. They have made 
a huge collection of photographs, which will im¬ 
mediately be published. Their route lay through 
the Hauran, southward through Moab, and so on 
to Jerusalem. Among the important places pho¬ 
tographed are Kunawat, the Kenath of Num¬ 
bers xxxii. 42; Busrah, the Moabite Bozrah of 
Jeremiah xlviii. 24, supposed to be distinct from 
the Bozrah of Edom, mentioned elsewhere ; Um 
el-Gemal, identified as the Beth-gamul of Jere¬ 
miah xlviii. 23; Jerash, the Gerssa of Roman 
history; and Amman, the Rabbath-Ammon of 
Scripture, and the Philadelphia of Greek and 
Roman annals. The cities are all within a circuit 
of fifty miles to the east and south-east of the 
Sea of Galilee, except the last, which is more 
distant towards the south-east. 

Intelligence has been received that the Court 
at Damascus, to which appeal was made in the 
Safed affair, have confirmed the judgment of the 
Akka Court. The ringleaders are in prison; a 
fine of 160/. has been levied upon the place, and 
is waiting for the Consul-General of Syria at 
Akka. This is much less than was asked, and it 
is not yet certain that the English Government 
will consent to receive this amount as compensa¬ 
tion. The moral effect of the judgment, the 
arrest of the prisoners, and the actual enforcement 
of the fine, is reported to be excellent, and the 
determined attitude of the Consul in the affair 
will doubtless bear good fruit in the behaviour 
of the natives for some time to come. 

The report of the Geographical Society of 
Vienna for February has an interesting historico- 
geographical sketch of the district of Hakkari, 
from notes made during a journey through Kur¬ 
distan in 1872 by J. V. Zwiedinek, Austro- 
Hungarian Consul at Beirut. Hakkari is a wild 
secluded district of the mountains south-west of 
Lake Van, intersected by the streams which flow 
down from near Bitlis to the Tigris, and is the 
last stronghold of the once wide-spread sect of the 
Nestorian Christians. 

Tn the obituary notice of the Imperial Geo¬ 
graphical Society of St. Petersburg for the past 
vear, a prominent place is accorded to Constantine 
Vladimirovitch Ohefkin, who died at Nice last 
November. He rose to be Minister of Public 
Works during the early years of the reign of the 
present Emperor. But although most of his time 
was-devoted to the affairs of state, Ohefkin found 
leisure for scientific and literary pursuits. He 
was on the Council of the Geographical Society 
from its foundation in 1846 to 1856, and subse¬ 
quently became an honorary fellow, He contri¬ 
buted to its transactions an important paper 
on the mineral resources of Russia. Anotner 
important name is that of Timkoffski, the pio¬ 
neer of Russian travellers in China, whose 
travels in Mongolia (1820-21) edited by Klaproth, 
were translated into English. He died at the 
ripe age of eighty-five, having been a member of 
the society since 1846. He has left behind him 
a name which Russians may justly be proud of, 
for his persevering energy and love of adventure 
were combined in a remarkable degree with high 
moral excellence. But death has been most active 
amongst the members of the affiliated society of 
the Caucasus, no less than three of its most 
distinguished fellows having passed away in the 
course of the year. The first of these, General 
Alexander Petrovitch Kartseff, professor of mili¬ 
tary tactics and chief of the staff of the army of 
the Caucasus, died at Karkoff at the age of fifty- 
nine. He was president of the section from 1861 
to 1869, and took an active part in promoting its 
scientific undertakings. Among these were the 
40-verst map of the Caucasus, a collection of 
statistics, works on geology, &c. With his name 
is associated that of Dimitry Elaitch Kovalensky, 
who acted as secretary and editor of the section’s 
proceedings from 1861 to the year of his death. 
The reports and articles which emanated from his 
gifted pen embraced all branches of science. 

. giti; 


Lastly, the loss is recorded of Baron Uslar, a 
celebrated philologist. Among his earlier works 
was Four Months in the Kirghiz Steppe, contain¬ 
ing the result of his ethnological studies in that 
region. In 1850 he was transferred to the 
Caucasus and soon devoted himself with assi¬ 
duity to the study of that interesting country 
In 1868 he was commissioned by the Em¬ 
peror to write a history of the Caucasus; but 
the obscurity and incompleteness of existing in¬ 
formation compelled him in his forty-fifth year to 
devote himself to the study of its languages, in 
order to discover and elucidate many important 
problems connected with its inhabitants. One 
result of his labours was the compilation of a 
grammar of the language of Abhasia, and this 
gained the Detnidoff medal at the Academy of 
Sciences in 1862. After mastering the languacts 
of the Western Caucasus, Uslar turned his atten¬ 
tion to those of Chechenia and Daghestan in the 
east, of which he also compiled grammars. These 
philological studies were not merely elementary, 
Dut also comprised the etymology, phonetics, and 
syntax of the separate languages. Thus he sought 
to lay a secure foundation for his great historical 
work; but this, alas, it was never his fortune to 
accomplish, and while deploring his untimely 
loss, Russia may point with pride to the great 
services rendered by one of the noblest of her 
sons in the advancement of science in this remote 
part of her dominions. 

The Times of March 20 publishes a letter from 
the Rev. S. M‘Farlane, describing his exploration 
of the Fly river in New Guinea with Lieut. 
Chester and the Italian naturalist, S. M. D'Al- 
bertis. This account is of the same date, and the 
same in substance, as that which was read before 
the last meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society; the journey is by far the most important 
one which has yet been made towards the interior 
of this vast island, and, since much care was taken 
to conciliate the savages and to leave a good im¬ 
pression, it has paved the way for further disco¬ 
very. Mr. Octavius Stone is, we belifeve, on his 
way home from New Guinea. 


REPORT OF THE CAMBRIDGE SYNDICATE ON TKJ 
REQUIREMENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY IN DIIFS- 
RENT DEPARTMENTS OF STUDY. 

The Cambridge University Reporter of March IT 
ublishes the first Report presented to the Senate 
y the Syndicate appointed just ten months ago 
to consider the requirements of the University in 
different departments of study, together with s 
collection of appendices which contain the evi¬ 
dence upon which the Report is based. Under 
any circumstances, such a document would ment 
attention; but at the present time, when the 
condition of the universities is attracting a share 
of the labours of the Legislature, it is more than 
ever necessary to bring into notice the projects 
of reform entertained bv the academical autho¬ 
rities. The Report itself is short, being apparently 
only preliminary to subsequent deliverances, and 
it deals merely with the most pressing and 
practical aspect of the large question which the 
syndics were commissioned to consider. De 
appendices, however, which fill nearly sixtvpa?® 
of quarto, embody the opinions of the nine Boards 
of Studies concerning the general reorganisation o 
their several departments, and also the views o 
certain isolated professors and private member? o 
the Senate. It may be assumed, therefore, tha 
we possess in this publication the final utterance 
of the University of Cambridge, expressed by 18 
recognised spokesmen, upon the wants of 
university and the modes in which those wan 
can be best supplied. It is, of course, impose 8 
to present in these columns even a summary o 
its manifold contents. It must be sufficient 
indicate some of the more important subject® 
which it touches, and to refer that large bod? . 
persons who are now interested in acadenu 
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questions to the Report itself, -which is probably 
destined ere long to be issued as a Parliamentary 
paper. 

The Syndicate has, on the present occasion, con¬ 
fined its Report to the means by which a compre¬ 
hensive system of open lectures may be organised 
within the university, with the concurrence of 
the Colleges. On this point the Boards of Studies 
were found to be in universal agreement, and the 
Syndicate, also, seem to have been practically 
unanimous in their recommendations. They sub¬ 
mit for the consideration of the university a 
scheme for recognising and developing the present 
practice of intercollegiate lectures, and for estab¬ 
lishing a system of university readers on special 
subjects. Both these classes of teachers are to 
be recognised, and to a certain extent regulated, 
by the university, acting through the several 
Boards of Studies, with which the new teachers 
are to be brought into an official connexion. The 
Syndicate expressly state that they “ have con¬ 
sidered, not only the increase of the efficiency of 
the university as a place of education, but the 
securing such leisure to the teachers as may enable 
them to advance knowledge in the subjects to 
which they devote themselves.” This second object 
is directly referred to only in the recommendations 
regarding the university readers. It is proposed that 
these persons shall receive not less than 500/. a year, 
with retiring pensions; that their fellowships 
shall be free from restrictions; that they shall 
not be allowed to take private pupils, nor re¬ 
quired to lecture during more than two terms in 
the year. The appointments are to be made by 
the Senate, on the recommendation of the Boards 
of Studies. With regard to the source from 
which the endowments are to he drawn, nothing 
definite is suggested; but it is manifest that the 
solution of this question is intentionally left to 
the munificence of the individual colleges. It 
remains to notice that Mr. H. Sidgwick appends 
his signature to this Report “ only on the hypo¬ 
thesis that no general change is to he made in the 
mode of appointments and conditions of tenure of 
college fellowships.” 

The appendices to the Report, which contain 
the replies of the nine several Boards of Studies to 
the elaborate series of questions addressed to them 
hy the Syndicate, deal with larger questions of 
principle, and also descend into greater detail. 
The first thing which deserves notice is the 
Karcely disguised fact that the colleges have 
entirely dropped out of their ancient position as 
the supreme regulators of the teaching of the 
university. It is true that the Syndicate sent 
their senes of questions to the head of each 
college “ to give the governing body and the edu¬ 
cational staff of such college an opportunity of 
juaking remarks or suggestions upon them.” But 
if any replies have been received from the colleges 
it has not been thought advisable to circulate 
them to the public. In the place of the colleges 
?ppear the various Boards of Studies, strong both 
in the numbers of their members and their qualifi¬ 
cation as well as in their organisation, but in 
their turn dominated by the imperious demands 

the examination system. It becomes most evident, 
on a careful perusal of this document, that the 
tnpos examinations govern the entire teaching 
system, as the analogous examinations do at 
tWbrd, and that no reform in the latter can be 
efiectu&l, without a corresponding change in the 
former. The Boards of Studies, with the single 
exception of Mathematics, all make recommenda- 
hons for additional teachers. In Classics (a term 
which must be widely interpreted) no less than 
“irteen new “ Professorships might with advan- 
J*e created; ” in the Natural Sciences sixteen 
louchers or demonstrators of one sort or another 
are M ked for, and six are described “ as most 
jjbccutlv required; ” there are wanted in Theology 

T « professors and six readers ; in Medicine, four 


"Where, of whom one is “ specially urgent; ” in 
Studies, four professors and at least four 
; in Law, also, four lecturers; in History, 


two professors and three teachers. Besides this 
augmentation of the teaching staff in the nine 
recognised departments of study, the Professors 
of Archaeology, Fine Art, and Music are equally 
pressing in their demands; while several members 
of the Senate petition for authorised teachers in 
the modern languages, and “call attention to 
the fact (in which Cambridge does not stand 
alone) that there is no Professor of English 
ancient or modern.” For capital expenditure on 
libraries, museums, and apparatus, the Boards of 
Studies and the professors put in claims, which 
are considerable though not quite so enormous. 
In this case, again, no suggestion is offered with 
regard to the important matter of the source from 
which all this money is to come. It was beyond 
the province of the Boards of Studies to deal with 
this topic, and the Syndicate have apparently 
reserved the whole question of the professoriate 
and other university wanta for a later Report. 
But, surely, the formidable array of needs, which 
the above list fails adequately to embody, will 
strengthen the hands of those who are to have the 
conduct in the House of Commons of the promised 
Government measure for the reform of Cambridge. 
It would be difficult to find, even at Oxford, 
stronger justification for the policy enunciated by 
Lord Salisbury in his speech of the 24th February. 

“ I do not know that what is available from the 
whole of the ‘ idle fellowships ’ will be required for 
university purposes, and I don't venture to lay down 
the principle that no fellowship should exist which 
would give the holder no educational work. It may 
be wise to maintain a few of them, limiting the hold¬ 
ing to a certain number of years ; but I do venture to 
lay down that all the university wants in the shape 
of museums, libraries, lecture-rooms, and the proper 
payment of teachers, should be provided for before 
the subject of furnishing incomes to men who do 
nothing can be entertained.” 

With regard to the Endowment of Research, 
concerning which the public are now looking 
everywhere for authoritative information, the 
Boards of Studies do not speak out very plainly, 
nor was the subject put before them explicitly by 
the Syndicate. It is asked, indeed, whether “ they 
can offer any suggestions as to the way in which 
the teaching in the university can he organised 
so ae to give the greatest encouragement to the 
advancement of knowledge; ” but this interroga¬ 
tion has been in no case very carefully answered. 
The Mathematical Board, in reply to a different 
question, state that “ Professors Extraordinary 
may with advantage he nominated by the uni¬ 
versity in recognition of merit, for the purpose of 
promoting the advancement of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy.” The Classical Board answer 
the question by asking for their thirteen new pro¬ 
fessorships, and for a separate chair of Compara¬ 
tive Philology ; and conclude with the significant 
remark “ that no improvement in the organisation 
of teaching will suffice to promote the advance¬ 
ment of knowledge, without some change in the 
existing examinations.” The Board of Moral 
Sciences express themselves as being most anxious 
to encourage “the direct advance of study and 
research,” but do not undertake any practical 
recommendation towards that end. The Board 
of Natural Science Studies, from whom more 
might have been expected, merely suggest that 
“ each of the principal teachers should have one 
term in the year of, at any rate, comparative 
leisure; ” and that “ numerous demonstratorships 
should he offered to such of the younger graduates 
and others, as shall have shown a desire to attempt 
original work and given promise of capacity,” 
and that such demonstrators shall not be allowed 
to take private pupils. On the whole, it is 
certainly disappointing to learn that the burn¬ 
ing question of the direct endowment of re¬ 
search should have made so little way at this 
University, and that no practical hints for over¬ 
coming the difficulties of detail which surround 
the question are to be found in this bulky docu¬ 
ment. The Syndicate was appointed “ to consider 
the requirements of the university in different de¬ 


partments of study ; ” and it sounds strange to 
hear that their first Report is solely confined to 
the organisation of teaching, and that, so far as can 
be gathered from their series of questions, the 
function of study apart from teaching is not re¬ 
cognised by them as a possibility, or, at least, not 
as one of the essential aspects of academical life. 
It is easy, however, to attach too much impor¬ 
tance to a distinction which may, after all, he 
partly verbal. Many of the new professorships 
called for by the Boards of Studies are intended to 
be filled primarily by persons engaged in original 
investigation, whose teaching must be of a sub¬ 
ordinate character. For example, the Classical 
Board complain that there are no chairs for the 
study of the following among other subjects:— 
Ancient Religions and Mythologies, Byzantine 
and Modern Greek, Late Latin, Palaeography and 
Inscriptions, the Romance, Keltic, Teutonic and 
Slavonic languages. The Board of Natural 
Science Studies, on the other hand, rigidly con¬ 
fine their suggestions to the various departments 
of their subject which are in need of special 
teachers and demonstrators ; but in Theology, new 
readerships are desired for Rabbinic Hebrew, 
Ecclesiastical Latin, Church Law, and Christian 
Antiquities; and in the Oriental Department, 
the recommendations include three new pro¬ 
fessorships of Assyrian, Egyptian, and Chinese, 
and a reader in Armenian. Now, it is evident 
that the subjects partially enumerated in the fore¬ 
going list not only lie outside the present examin¬ 
ation system, but are incapable even of being 
included in any compulsory curriculum of in¬ 
struction. Such professors could never expect to 
find their class-rooms filled by pupils, and no 
appreciable proportion of their emoluments could 
he derived from fees. They will be established, if 
these comprehensive proposals are ever destined to 
be carried into execution, for the encouragement 
of unremunerativo and neglected branches of 
study, which the university onght to provide for 
out of its superabundant wealth. But this is little 
else than the direct endowment of research under & 
new guise. Nothing is to be gained by throwing into 
prominence the teaching aspect of the functions of a 
professor of Slavonic or Chinese who is not paid 
to teach, in any natural sense of the word; while 
his real duty of study is indicated merely as a 
bye-work. Such professors stand on a totally dif¬ 
ferent footing from the suggested teachers of 
French or Hindustani, and it is a worse fault than 
a mere confusion of titles to omit to draw this 
distinction. If the professor is told that his 
primary duty consists in delivering so many 
lectures during the year, and if he is rendered 
dependent upon his pupils, it will inevitably happen 
as nas happened elsewhere, that he will be induced 
to devote himself to rendering his lectures 
popular (which is only one degree better than 
making them “ useful for the schools ”), and to 
imagine that he thus answers all the purposes of 
his' endowment. It is not only misleading, and 
scarcely honest, to disguise the endowment of 
research under an old form of words ; but such a 
course is calculated to lead into practical diffi¬ 
culties. 

In conclusion, there should not he passed over 
without notice a letter appended to the Report of 
the Syndicate by the Slade Professor of Fine 
Art, who has taken this opportunity of reviewing 
the whole domain of his department, with the 
object of defining its proper position as a subject 
of university study. Both in substance ana in 
form, he has" presented a critical essay, and not a 
tabular statement of names and figures. His de¬ 
mands for additional teachers and enlarged build¬ 
ings are not less imperative than those of his 
brother professors; hut the main value of his 
contribution consists in the thoroughness with 
which he advocates his claims, and the elaboration 
of the scheme, which he has mapped out with 
careful suhoidination of principle to detail. 

Jas. S. Cotton. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

A3VCIKNT MONTI MEXTS BILL. 

Canons Ashby: March 24, 1876. 

A few years ago Sir John Lubbock would 
have been suspected of being of unsound mind 
if he had attempted to bring in such a Bill as 
his proposed “ Ancient Monuments Bill; ” but 
it is certain that several members of the House 
of Commons, and a large number of persons out¬ 
side the House, generally supposed to be of sane 
mind, are in favour of this Bill, or one of the same 
nature. No doubt great difficulties attend the 
legalising any such powers as the Bill proposes to 
give the Commissioners. However, we may fairly 
suppose that even if the Bill, or a modification of 
it, does not pass, the attempt to preserve such 
memorials will not be entirely useless. It 
will show that there are persons to whom these 
works of the early inhabitants of these islands 
appear of great value, and we may hope that 
owners of such monuments will be more care¬ 
ful to preserve them, or at least less inclined 
to destroy them, than they have been, though 
they may not be paid for the preservation or re¬ 
strained from the destruction. 

Increased appreciation of works of ancient art, 
whether rude or not, is shown in numerous ways. 
In the front of this movement we may place the 
restoration and ornamentation of our cathedrals 
and parish churches, and the inclination is not 
the less shown because, in, alas, too many cases, 
irreparable injury has been done. Houses 
rise iu all directions, which have, or are in¬ 
tended to have, a touch of the antique about 
them, and art-classes and museums are found 
flourishing where forty years ago no such things 
were thought of. The class of monuments with 
which Sir John Lubbock proposes to deal are 
comparatively few, and for the mast part are not 
likely to be obstructive to the great commercial 
advance of the country and the usual worship of 
the Queen’s image cm the coin of the realm. Some 
persons will wish that the Bill had taken under 
its protection many of the military and ecclesi¬ 


astical ruins, while others will object that the Bill 
is an attempt to shut the stable door after most of 
the horses have been stolen, and the remainder 
not likely to he stolen. To the first class I 
would say, “ Be* thankful for small mercies, and 
consult clause 7 : ” and to the last class I can 
testify that the Bill is needed to prevent further 
destruction. 

It appears to me that in one point the Bill as 
printed is deficient—it should have contained 
certain clauses of the Defence Act referred to in 
clause 10, mutatis mutandis ; so that all persons 
interested in the matter might have the whole Act 
before them. At present the most important 
clauses, those which regulate the compensation, 
are not in the proposed Bill, but in the Act for 
acquiring lauds for the defence of the realm. 

The proposed Bill asks for small powers for the 
defence of the history of the country; while the 
Government have obtained large powers for the 
defence of the territory. If any persons object to 
the proposed Bill because it interferes with the 
rights of property, they are answered by the 
other Act, and by the history of the formation of 
railways, new streets, waterworks, &c. 

It would very seldom happen that Sir J. Lub¬ 
bock’s Bill would encounter opposition, and its 
action, opposed or unopposed, would be micro¬ 
scopic in relation to the kingdom; whereas, the 
opposition to railways has been widely felt, and 
has often vented itself in a fight. Yet no one 
upholds the rights of other persons' property in 
opposition to a railway. 

There remains to be noticed another class of 
objectors—those who say that all money spent by 
Government for such a purpose is money “ wrung 
from groaning ratepayers to be utterly wasted.” 
It is true enough that monied property does not 
bear its fair share of taxes, but the objection is 
as valid against the British Museum, the Kensing¬ 
ton Museum, the National Gallery, &c., as it is 
against the proposed purchase or protection of 
‘ old stones.” The expeuse to the country of the 
proposed scheme would he ridiculously minute. 
If any one who purposes to injure or destroy one of 
the ancient monuments and is restrained from so 
doing disagrees about the amount of compensa¬ 
tion for the restraint, he cannot plead that any 
adventitious value, as an antique, attaches to his 
possession, since he did not value it enough to 
prevent him from injuring or destroying it. 

The schedules attached to the bill are of course 
very imperfect. There are numerous monuments 
not included in them quite as valuable as many 
which are included—for instance, Richborough 
and SilcheBter. This, however, is of little con¬ 
sequence, since the Act may he applied to others. 
Indeed, it is difficult to draw a line between the 
hroughs of the north and west of Scotland, and 
many early military remains of somewhat later 
date. If an Act of this kind had been passed 
forty years ago we should now possess many inte¬ 
resting monuments which have been destroyed. 
For instance, the last tenant bisected vertically 
two of the towers of Glenelg (see Schedule 1, 
Scotland), which were up to that time all hut 
complete. The stones were used to form field 
walls. 

I presume that there is in Scotland a power of 
restraint, for it is stated that when a certain factor 
began to destroy the smaller circle at Stennis (see 
same schedule), he was stopped by the sheriff- 
substitute, and the prostrate stones still remain 
on the spot. 

In France there is a law against the destruction 
of these monuments; but it is complicated, and 
seldom or never put in force, and we see in 
Brittany how difficult it is to preserve such 
things against the opposition of the cultivators. 
Having assisted in surveying many of the mega- 
lithic remains in Brittany, I write from ex¬ 
perience. Several monuments have been de¬ 
stroyed since we planned them, and, worse than 
that, in some cases the official road-makers or 
menders have been the destroyers. One lament¬ 


able instance must have been seen by Sumy 
English visitors. The road from Plouhirad ti> 
Erdeven has destroyed the head of the Erdeven 
lines, though a detour of a few yards would have 
avoided the stones, and have been leas laborious 
than the present line. This was perfectly needless 
destruction. The tail of the Meuec series luu 
been much injured by getting stones for the road. 
A curious dolmen m that district was totaliv 
destroyed not long after our plan was taken; 
&c., &c. 

I have been told that a large portion of the 
Devil's Ditch at Newmarket has been destroyed 
within a few years. 

"What I take to he the chief benefit of the 
Bill is this, that it provides not only for the acqui¬ 
sition hut for the preservation of the monuments. 
This case has often happened; a brough or Roman 
villa or chapel has been more or less excavated, 
and the area and surrounding ground partially 
cleared by some one or two local antiquarians out 
of very slender resources. These men die or leave 
the district—no one is left near the spot who 
cares about the matter—perhaps the owner 
changes and the new one cares nothing for the 
ruin, and in a few years the ruin becomes worse 
confounded, a more ruinated ruin than ever, and 
ceases to be able to teach anything. Now, if the 
monument had been made over to the Commis¬ 
sioners at the first clearing, the ruin would have 
been preserved for the information of the next 
generation. The explored broughs and cairns of 
Caithness are examples. 

Sir John Lubbock brought in a Bill last session, 
which did not pass, nearly identical with the pre¬ 
sent one. In comparing the two I observe that in 
the present Bill clauses 11 and 21 of the old one 
are omitted. Clause 11 permitted the Commis¬ 
sioners, with consent of the owner, to restore and 
preserve a monument and prevent its farther 
decay, when the monument was not vested in 
them ; and I regret the omission from the present 
Bill. Clause 21 protected the Commissioners, as 
individuals, against legal proceedings. 

The schedule of the monuments in Englandand 
Wales is smaller than the former one by two or 
or three monuments. Why Old Sarum should 
have been omitted I cannot imagine; but this is, 
as I have before observed, of little consequence. 

Clause .1 in the present Bill is improved. Clause 
16 provides for the transfer of a monument to a 
local authority', the wisdom of which course is 
very doubtful. 

In the interest of ethnology, I hope the Bill will 
pass. It ran do no harm, aud may do much good. 

The Duke of Argyll is named as one of the pro¬ 
posed Commissioners. His Grace has effected the 
preservation of a national monument—the eccle¬ 
siastical remains in Iona—which work tar ex¬ 
ceeds all other repairs of ruins in its conservatism 
and its costliness. His Grace, therefore, can appeal 
to what he has done to show his fitness for the 
post. This repair was described by me in the 
Academy of last October 23. H. Dridex. 


The Larches, Wcsthury-on-Trym : March 21,1&& 

The omission which your correspondent observes 
in my letter of the week before last arose, not from 
waut of interest in the antiquities of Wales, but 
from want of due acquaintance with them. I 
sought to draw attention to the prehistoric stones 
of Cornwall simply because I know and value 
them. It seems to me that now is the time when 
those who prize these precious monuments should 
do what they can to bring them under the 
notice of the Commissioners, and if possible 
to provide for their protection under the new 
Bill. To have elicited the valuable letter of 
Mr. Mrifs is at all events something gained. 
In order to preserve our national treasures we 
need first of all to know exactly what and where 
they are; and to this end competent information 
is of the first importance. 

With regard to the bee-hive hut named in mj 
last letter-1 would add that it is the last of what 
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was oDce a considerable village. A few years ago 
there were, I believe, some six or eight of these 
primitive dwellings yet standing. All but one 
have now been destroyed to make fencings. That 
one. occasionally used" as a pig-stye, occupies one 
comer of a large field, the enclosing wall of which 
is built with the stones of the other huts. The 
old grey moss is still thick upon them. 

Perhaps, however, I am writing of a thing 
that no longer exists. I last saw the liee-hive 
hut at the Gurnard’s Head in July, 1873. By 
this time possibly it has shared the fate of the 
rest. The work of destruction goes on quickly in 
Cornwall. Amelia B. Edwards. • 


THE “ SATURDAY REVIEW ” OS WILLIAM OF CAN¬ 
TERBURY. 

Precincts, Canterbury : March 24. 

A volume of Materials for the History of 
Archbishop Thomas Bechet, lately published by 
UK, has called forth a notice iu the Saturday Re- 
of March 18, for which I am bound to be 
thankful, inasmuch as it is nothing worse than 
contemptuous and unreasonable, aud ends with 
the words “ we certainly have no reason to find 
any positive fault with what we have got.” 

I find myself, however, unable to return this 
graceful compliment; and, as the Saturday Re¬ 
new does not admit letters, I hope that you will 
allow me to point out in your columns a strange 
blunder which my reviewer has fallen into. He 
tells his readers that— 

“ Either Mr. Robertson or tho writer of his manu¬ 
script [a MS. of William of Canterbury, in the 
library of Winchester College] has wiped out a small 
piece of witness to the fusion [of Normans and Eng¬ 
lish], On page 108 we find ‘ Willclmus filius Aldo- 
iinae,' as if it were the name of his mother; but it 
should without doubt be ‘ Willelmus films Aldilmi,’ 
a man whose name is found over and over again in 
the history of Henry. Of the descent of William, tho 
sm of Ealdhelm, there can bo no doubt, and his high 
position under tho Angevin king is a point of im¬ 
portance.” 

Again— 

‘'It is among these transactions that William, the 
»n of Ealdhelm, comes in, a grand turning round of 
Thierry's romance, where the man of undoubted Eng¬ 
lish descent appears as one of the opponents of the 
supposed ‘Saxon’ champion.’’ 

This last sentence can only he understood by 
taking it in a sense opposite to that which the 
words would naturally convey; for it is not in 
"Thierry’s romance ” that “ the man of undoubted 
English descent ” figures as an opponent of Becket. 
But, in truth, the man in question was so far 
horn being of “ undoubted English descent ” that 
he was descended from Robert, Count of Mortain, 
uterine brother of William the Conqueror (Foss, 
ludjes of England, i. 47, 357). Although he is 
^mutinies called “ Films Aldelmf,” it would appear 
that the more correct form is “ Eilius Aldeh’m,” as 
)iay be readily seen by means of a reference to the 
indexes to the Pijie Boll of Richard I., Madox’s 
History of the Exchequer, and Girnidus Cam- 
voi. v., ed. Dimock. The reading of the 
'Winchester manuscript, however, is distinctly 
Aldeline ” (equivalent to Aldelinne), ns I am 
assured by a friend who has inspected it for me 
swce the appearance of the Saturday article ; and 
Possibly this may he right after all. For the links 
between Robert of Mortain and William are not 
distinctly traceable;—“ Some authors,” says Mr. 
t oss, “ 8 t a t e that ” the son of Count Robert “ died 
ohildless, but others describe him as the ancestor 
p ” illiara FitzAldelm and Hubert de Burgh ” 

■ 'W' 1 ) i—and perhaps the key to this difference 
IBa 7 he found m the introduction of the female 
name, denoting some irregularity in the pedigree, 
n any case, if there he a mistake in the reading, 

1 ls not to be charged against the editor. 

J. C. Robertson. 


SPURIOUS BALLADS, &C., AFFECTING SHAKSPERE 
AND MARLOWE. 

Valentines, Ilford : Jan. 26,1876. 

Having received a private enquiry, made in 
the interest of an eminent tragedian, respecting 
the genuineness of a ballad on the subject of 
Othello, I venture in the interests of the public to 
ask for space in the Academy to make the follow¬ 
ing statement. Three manuscript ballads have 
been printed on three different occasions, all of 
which, to sav the least, are open to the gravest 
suspicion. I'lie genuineness of one only has been 
ptibliclv challenged. I now challenge the genuine¬ 
ness of the other two. I may add that I believe 
the originals are still in the possession of Mr. J. 
P. Collier; and that they have never been sub¬ 
mitted to palaeographic scrutiny. These ballads 
are respectively entitled: (1) The Trayedie of 
Othello the Moor-, (2) The Inc/umted Island-, 
(3) The Atheist's Tragedy. 

1. The Trayedie of Othello the Moor was printed 
in Mr. J. P. Collier's Nov- Particulars, 1836, p. 
40-56. If I should adduce one stanza as a sample 
of its very modern composition, I should select the 
following:— 

“ He whisper'd at Othetloe's hacke 
His wife had clmungde her minde. 

And did not liko his sootie hlacko. 

As he fail soone would findo; 

But much preferrd the ruddio dye 
Of her own countreymcn ; 

And brule him keepe a wario eye 
On her deportment then.” 

The first line of this stanza might have been 
suggested by the second of Retsch’s outlines to 
Schiller's Eridolin, of which Mr. Collier published 
a translation of great merit in 1824. 

2. The Inchanted Island, which is on the sub¬ 
ject of Shakspere's Tempest, was first printed 
in Mr. J. P. Collier’s Further Particulars, 1839, 
p. 56-62. It was the sixth stanza of this ballad 
that first impressed Mr. N. E. S. A. Hamilton 
with the notion of its spuriousness. 

“ Geraldo and his daughter faire, . 

The only two that landed there, 

Were savde by mymcle; 

And sooth to say. in dangerous hours. 

He had some, more than human powre, 

As seemeth by what befell.” 

See Hamilton’s Inquiry, 1860, Appemlir, p. 124- 
130. 

3. The Atheist's Tragedy. Of this ballad four 
verses were printed in Air. J. P. Collier’s New 
Particulars, 1836, p. 47-8. This is the ballad 
sometimes called “The Wormal Ballad,” Wormal 
(anagram on Marlow) being the name of the 
atheist. The entire ballad is given in the late 
Air. A. Dvce's editions of Alarlowe’s Works; and 
in particular I may refer to the one-volume 
edition of 1862 now before me, p. 387 (Appen¬ 
dix I.). I have no hesitation whatever in brand¬ 
ing this ballad as a contemptible forgery of the 
present century. The incidents narrated are 
derived from well-known sources, with the excep¬ 
tion of what is narrated in the fifth and sixth 
verses:— 

“A poet was he of repute, 

And wrote full many a playe, 

Now strutting in a silken sute, 

Then begging by tho way. 

Ho had alsoe a player beene 
Upon tho Curtainc-stage, 

But. brake his leg in one lewd scone 
When in his early ago.” 

The ballad appears to have been fabricated to 
furnish the desiderated evidence of Alarlowe 
having been an actor before he was a playwright, 
just as the well-known memorial of Henslow to 
laird Hunsdon was falsified to furnish the wanted, 
evidence that Lodge had once followed the profes¬ 
sion of a player. 

The mention of Henslow the actor leads me to 
call your attention to the fact that his manuscript 
Diary contains some modern interpolations. I 


have spent part of two davs in its examination, 
in the course of which 1 detected two entries 
which are not in any of the handwritings in which 
the rest of the Diary is written. The first of 
these is as follows:— 


“Like! 

quits Like” J 

There is certainly nothing in the whole volume 
which bears the least resemblance to this entry. 
The word “ Like ” in the first line has been 
written on an erasure, and part of the erased word 
is still legible. 

Henslow not unfrequently made an entry in 
his accounts, leaving a long blank for the name of 
the play for which the advance of money was 
made. Then, on a subsequent occasion, he en¬ 
tered the name of the play; and if it was a Bingle 
word, he inserted it at or towards the end of the 
blank, so as to leave a vacant space before the 
name. This, for instance, he has done in an entry 
which occurs just above the one in question: here 
the payment was for Ghettle's Hoffman ; a play 
reprinted in 1831 by Mr. H. Barrett Leonard, 
with a valuable Introduction on Cbettle's writ¬ 
ings. It is evident to me that the writer of the 
spurious entry found an unusually long blank 
before the little word which stood as the name of 
the play, that he wetted his finger and erased that 
little word, aud then wrote over the whole blank 
the title of an imaginary play, a title too which 
he found prepared ready to his hand in Shakspere’s 
Measure for Measure. 

The other entry which appeared to me to be 
spurious, is as follows:— 

“ Pd vnto Thomas Dickers the 20 of Detembr' 

1597 for adycyons to ffostus twentio fhellings | 
and fyve .ihoUinges more for a prolog to Mar- 
loes tambelan to in all I saye payde twentye | 
fyve fhellinges.” 

If I am right in my conclusion as to the spurious¬ 
ness of this, it would seem that it was made with 
the view of furnishing the historian of the drama 
with an additional bit of evidence concerning the 
authorship of Tamburlaine. In fairness I must 
say that my conclusion in this case is open to 
more doubt than in the former. However, it may 
very well be that the book contains other interpo¬ 
lations, and “ thus ” that “ bad begins, and worse 
remains behind.” 0. M. Ingleby. 


haydon’s correspondence. 

March 28,1876. 

With reference to Mr. Rossetti’s remark upon 
the Canova letters in his very discriminating re¬ 
view of Haydon's Correspondence and Table-Talk 
(Academy, March 25), viz., that the letters in 
question are full of “ inexcusable misprints,” will 
you allow me to say that Canova’s letters are 
literally transcribed from the originals ? Passages 
that it was impossible to decipher have been left 
out. 

Mr. Rossetti has also fallen into the error—first 
set afloat, and not yet corrected, although pro¬ 
mised in January last by your contemporary the 
Athenaeum —of stating that the Table Talk, in tho 
present volumes, is almost wholly made up of 
extracts from Haydon's Autobiography, published 
in 1852. 

Tho fact is I have availed myself of the Autobio¬ 
graphy sparely, in general only as evidence of 
some statement in the memoir, the main part of 
the Table Talk being taken from sources never 
before published that I am aware of, while its 
apparent “ want of arrangement ” was adopted by 
me designedly, and in view of the future publica¬ 
tion of Haydon’s opinions upon art under carefully 
arranged beads, a subject it was not possible to 
deal with on this occasion. F. W. Haydon. 


appointments fob next week. 

RATTTRn AT, April 1.—Levy Sale at Chri»tic‘< (Sod 1 P.M. . 

Royal In«titution,3 P.M. : On Wugncr ami hi# TrilostJ , . 

K. Dnnnretither. 

Crystal Palace Concert. 3 I’.M. 

Saturday Popular Concert. M. Jnme? * I*all. 3 T\M. 
Alexandra Palace Concert (Handel s Susanna i, 3.1* 1 M. 
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Monday. April 3.—Musical Association. & p.m.: “On the Perception 
of the Direction of a Source of Sound,” by Lord Rayleigh. 
London Institution,5 f*.m. : Dr. Tidy on "Poisoned Air.” 

Monday Popular Concerts (Mdme. Schumann, Joachim), 8 r.M. 
Medical. 8 p.M. 

8ociety of Art* (.Cantor Lecture). 8 r.M. 

Victoria Institute.8 P.M.: "On the Metaphysics of Scripture," by 
Prof. CliaUis, F.R.S. 

Tumday, April 4 —Civil Engineers. 8 r.M. 

Photographic. 8 P.M. Pathological, 8 P.M. 

Society of Biblical Archaeology, 8.30 P.M. 

Zoological, 8.30 p.M. 

Wednesday. April :> —Horticultural, l r.M. 

Royal Society of Literature, 4.16 P.M. 

Entomological. 7 p.M. 

Microscopical, 8 p.M.: "On some Results from a Microscopic Study 
of the Plutonic ami Stratified Rocks of Belgium, by M. 
Reiiard. 

Society of Arts (ordinary), 8 pm. Geological, 8 P.M. 
Pharmaceutical, 8 p.m. Obstetrical, 8 p.M. 

British Archaeological Association, 8 P.M. 

THURSDAY. April r»—Royal Society Club, 6.30 P.M. 

London Institution,8 p.m. : "On Richard Wagner and the Nibo- 
Ilinger. Ring, II.," by E. Dannreuther. 

Philharmonic Concert. St. James’ Hall (Brahms’ Requiem), 8 P.M. 
Chemical. 8 P.M. Linnean, 8 P.M. 

Mathematical, 8 p.m. 

Geologist’s Association, 8 P.M. 

Royal, 8.30 P.M. 

Antiquaries. 8.30 P.M. 

PttlDAY, April 7—Extra Popular Concert, St. James’ Hall (Beet¬ 
hoven’s Posthumous Quartctts), 3 P.M. 

Archaeological Institute, 4 p.m. 

Royal Institution, "Ordeals and Oaths,” by E. B. Tylor, F.R.S., 
8 P.M. 

Society of Arts (Indian), 8 P.M. 

Philological, 8 P.M. 


SCIENCE. 

The Attic Orators from Antiphon to Isaeus. 

By R. C. Jebb. (London: Macmillan & 

Co., 1876.) 

It would be a poor compliment to this long- 
expected book from a mature scholar, were 
it to be here disposed of with simple eulogy. 
I will therefore strictly confine myself to a 
consideration of his book in three aspects, 
those of its originality, its accuracy, and its 
usefulness. 

As regards the first, Mr. Jebb has chosen 
a theme which has been of recent years 
thoroughly handled by French and German 
anthors. Not to speak of Westermann, 
Georges Perrot, Benseler, and others, the 
whole subject of Greek oratory has been 
so exhaustively and admirably handled 
by F. Blass in three special works, as 
well as in critical editions of the earlier 
Orators, that it seems difficult to ima¬ 
gine anything being added to his results. 
Accordingly, a comparison of his treatment 
(in his Attische Beredsamheit) of Antiphon, 
Andocides, or Lysias, with that of Mr. Jebb 
shows that not only all the old critics, and 
new critics, and scholiasts, which the latter 
cites, are cited by Blass, but that nothing was 
left for Mr. Jebb to do, save to rearrange 
the order of the exposition, quote some 
English orators, cite in full some passages 
only referred to in Blass, and translate them 
elegantly, and, on the other hand, curtail 
the fuller treatment of his predecessor. 
Even his more special footnotes and parti¬ 
cular references are generally to be found 
somewhere in the German book. I subjoin 
a list of these coincidences taken from a 
small part of the first volume, omitting, by 
the way, the notes or passages where he 
cites Blass as his authority, as the reader 
can add them for himself:— 


Jebb, Vol. I. 


Blass, Att. Beredsamheit. 


cx (introd.) 




p. 6 (note) 

cxxxi 




41-2 

2 (note) 




82 

4 (jiote) 




85 

16 (note) 




84 

16 




85 

31 




135 

46 




95 

77 




275 

80 (note) 




277 

81-3 . 




280-3 

88-90 . 




288-9 

96 




290 

07 (note) 




291,325 


99 (note) 

294-6 

104 . . 

292-3 

107 . . 

299 

Ill ... 

314 

132-3 . 

282, 322-4 

139 ... 

. 286 (note) 

147 (note 3) . 

338 

148 (note) 

339 

154 (and notes) 

342 


It seems to me, in the face of these facts, 
that something more shonld have been said 
by Mr. Jebb in the Preface* when acknow¬ 
ledging the particular obligations which he 
occasionally confesses. 

As to the general samenesses, such as in 
the analyses and arguments of the speeches, 
it was necessary that both books should 
cover the same ground, and it would be 
unfair to expect any novelty. 

On the other hand, Mr. Jehb’s long and 
interesting introduction does not affect to 
put forth new views. The most animated 
part of it is a polemic (based on Mr. Pater’s 
Studies ) against some person or persons 
unknown, who have ventured to put Euri¬ 
pides as a tragic poet above Sophocles, 
owing to a mistaken view of the plastic 
character of Greek art. It is a pity Prof. 
Jebb did not name these critics, as most 
people will be disposed to doubt their exist¬ 
ence, or at least their sanity. It has been 
held, no doubt, that Sophocles was inferior 
to Euripides in the delineation of female 
character, and despite Prof. Jebh’s raptures 
about Antigone, we can scarcely place 
her as high as the more human and 
splendid Alcestis. But as to general economy 
and dignity, the verdict of all the critics 
in favour of Sophocles cannot he gainsaid. 
It was not Ijuripides, “ who was brilliantly 
fertile in plots,” as Mr. Jebb says (Introd. 
p. ci), but Sophocles. Euripides excelled 
in situations, not in plots. By the way, it 
seems assumed by the author that one of 
the features of Greek plastic art is the ab¬ 
sence of colour, which he accuses his oppo¬ 
nents of confusing with general coldness. 
But surely one great contrast between 
Greek and modern sculpture is the system¬ 
atic colouring of Greek statues, compared 
with the cold whiteness of modem marbles. 

A recent critic in the Athenaeum speaks 
of the third division of the hook, the annals, 
or chronological tables, as “ based upon new 
and original researches in chronology.” The 
author himself has nowhere even hinted this, 
and as he has not said one word in vindication 
of some very extraordinary dates, I shall J 
treat these annals under the second head of 
my analysis. 

Turning to the question of the general 
accuracy or completeness of the work before 
ns as a history, the following omissions 
deserve particular mention. Between Anti¬ 
phon and Andocides, Blass places Critias, 
Thrasymachus, and Thucydides, and devotes 
to them two excellent and instructive chap¬ 
ters (v. and vi.). These men are wholly 
omitted in the corresponding part of Mr. 
Jebh’s book, and only come in for a stray 
mention in the course of the general re¬ 
marks in his retrospect (ii. 422-3). This 

* These are the words : “ I desire to record here 
in general terms my obligations to both these works 
[of Blass], Particular debts are in every case, so far 
as I know, acknowledged on the pago where they 
occur” (page xi.). 
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is surely a serious omission in a detailed I 
history of early Greek oratory, for the j 
speeches in Thucydides are notable specimens 
of their kind ; and, indeed, the Greeks and 
Romans always included even historiograptv 
under the virions species of oratory. The 
omission of Polus, Licym,nius, and Agathon 
(Blass, Att. Ber. pp. 72-8) is less important, 
hut not leBS unsatisfactory. There is a similar 
great gap in Mr. Jebb’s second volume, where 
Isaeus follows at once upon Isocrates, whereas 
in Blass’ history 150 excellent pages (ii. pp. 
304-452) are devoted, first to the rivals 
of Isocrates—Antisthenes, Alcidamas, Poly- 
crates, Zoilus, Anaximenes, Ac.—next to his 
pupils, Ephorus and Theopompus, and to : 
the oratory of Plato and Xenophon as such. 
Though such omissions might he excused in 
a compendium, we have a right to expect 
from a work in two octavo volumes on a J 
short period, that it shall not only treat the 
main outline, but the details of its subject. 

As regards particular accuracy, Prof. Jebb 
has in general been very careful both in '■ 
citation and in translation, and seems to 
understand his authorities, both Greek and 
German, very well, but there are here and 
there points which require revision, and of , 
which I will cite a few, in hope of being of 
service to another edition. 

Prof. Jebb’s remarks on the Roman law- i ; 
vers (Introd. p. evii) are surely unjust to I 
the great jurisconsults, such as the Scaevolae, i 
who occupied a far more dignified and j 
scientific position than any lawyers did at : 
Athens, nor are his subsequent remarks 
(ii. 446) consistent with this harsh judg¬ 
ment. When he says that in early days 
natural oratory was employed by aspiring 
tyrants as an engine against, the people he . 
shonld have remembered what Blass says 
(i. p. 8), that nowhere do we find ii this i j 
epoch oratory applied directly to such a i 
purpose. His absolute rejection of the Pala- : 
medes and Helen as works of Gorgias also 
contrasts with the careful and hesitating i 
criticism of Blass (pp. 65-72). t. 

Perhaps the most wonderful statement in ' 
the book is that in which the Athens in which 
Isaens lived is characterised as a “ primitive 
society ” (Pref. p. xiii). A greater abuse of 
language can hardly be conceived. 

Prof. Jebb translates the celebrated judg- j 
ment of Thucydides on Antiphon “ second to • 
none in virtue ” (dptrij), and defends himself 
by adopting the comment of Blass (p. 85), 
that this means not merely general TiiclSg- 
Iceit, bnt more especially political unselfish¬ 
ness. ’Apert), in Thucydides’ sense, may well 
he translated by Tiichtigkcit, which inelndes 
intellectual ability, bnt not by onr virtue, 
which suggests modern and wrong associa¬ 
tions. I do not believe with either author 
that Thucydides meant to include in his ex¬ 
pression unselfishness and loyalty in politics, 
and I think that uptrij ovciroe varepoc merely 
means 11 quite the first man of his time at 
Athens,” if it does not mean, as it may, 
“second to none in general reputation." 

The solemn passages in Antiphon’s speeches 
written for the court of the Areopagus per¬ 
suade Prof. Jebb that be was an old-school, 
religious, Aeschylean, sort of man, whereas 
it seems to me that these passages are mere 
evidences of what Thucydides adds, that be 
was the best man at Athens to advise and 
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prepare pleadings in court. Antiphon was 
probably just as sceptical as Thucydides, but 
knew how to delude both ancient courts 
and modern critics by his speeches. 

Ourauthor thinks (i.p. 72) that Andocides’ 
clnb was merely a social one, and that there 
is nothing to show it was anything so serious 
as a political club (eraipu'a). The reverse is 
assumed by Blass (pp. 272 and 274, note 5, 
<md even by Mr. Jebb himself, p. 139), and 
justly; nor do I know of any evidence that 
such a thing as a merely social club existed 
at Athens during this period. The political 
character of Andocides’ club is assumed all 
through the affair of the Hermae. 

The long note on i. p. 99, which analyses 
a period in Andocides, and shows the loose¬ 
ness of its structure, is taken verbatim 
from Blass’ text, p. 294; but owing to a 
mistranslation of the German words “ doch 
lasst der entsprechende Theil lange auf sich 
varten,” into “ which is never completed,” 
Mr. Jebb cuts out the end of Blass’ argu¬ 
ment, which shows how the suspended 
antithesis is, after a long parenthesis, really 
completed with a slight variation in its re¬ 
statement. 

Sach serious mistakes are rare in the book, 
bnt exaggerations of the cautious German’s 
criticisms are not nnfrequent. Thus, in 
estimating Andocides Blass says (p. 299, 
after quoting a picturesque fragment in 
Schol. ad Acham. 4:77, which ends with the 
words: “ never more may we eat wild greens 
and chervil,”) “ doch mochte ein so niedriger 
Ton einem Komiker besser anstehen als 
einem Redner.” This Mr. Jebb paraphrasesas 
“ a certain proneness to sink to low comedy,” 
and adds that the passage in question has 
exactly the tone of the Acharnians. This 
greatly exaggerates Blass’ criticism, which 
indeed Mr. Jebb introduces with a violent 
attack on qualities that Andocides has in 
common with the great Lysias, in whom they 
are condoned (i. p. 184, note). Had Mr. 
Jebb translated the whole of the passage 
from Lysias in this latter place, it would 
have appeared plainly that Lysias went very 
far beyond Andocides in the direction of low 
comedy. But there is no low comedy in the 
first passage, nor is Aristophanes a writer of 
low comedy, I should think. 

The phrase ircei(ic arifiiac, which the 
author suggests (i. p. 117), seems to me a 
doubtful one. An must surely be 

for a distinct offence, not for a condition. 
Thus an arifiot might be indicted for enter¬ 
ing a place not lawful for him to enter, but 
surely the c retire must be for this act, and 
not for his general state of dn/na. 

On i. p. 118 there is a criticism which ap¬ 
pears to me ill-judged. The facts are these. 
There is a proem to a speech in Andocides, 
which is illogical and fits badly together. 
Parts of this proem appear in a subsequent 
speech of Lysias, where they form a well-con¬ 
nected and precise whole. How are these 
facts to be explained ? Evidently both took 
an older author’s commonplace, which Ando¬ 
cides filled out badly, while Lysias used it in 
its pristine simplicity. Mr. Jebb prefers to 
believe that Lysias abridged Andocides—in 
other words, that pieces taken verbatim out 
of a rambling and disconnected discourse are 
made up into a logical and precise one. 
This is surely inconceivable. 


All through the chapters on Lysias, there 
are many interesting points in Blass of 
which Mr. Jebb has taken no notice. Thus 
the admirable conjecture of Hamaker in the 
speech for Mantitheos (in § 18 KOfjq for 
ToXfiq) which adds so much to the bold and 
spirited tone of the speaker (Blass, p. 519) 
was surely worthy of quotation, when Mr. 
Jebb was adopting the rest of the criticism 
(p. 247). Cobet has adopted it without 
hesitation in his excellent critical text of 
Lysias, to which Mr. Jebb never makes any 
reference. A comparison of the remarks in 
the speech against Philo (Blass, p. 481, 
Jebb, p. 250) suggests similar reflections. 

I have confined myself in these special 
points to Mr. Jebb’s first volume, as there 
is not space to go through the whole book 
minutely in these columns. It appears from 
what I have said that Blass’ book is much 
fuller and more exhaustive ; probably, how¬ 
ever, Mr. Jebb’s is full enough for ordinary 
readers, and his excellent style and refined 
taste make his book easier reading than that 
of Blass. 

Much graver questions are raised by an 
examination of the annals prefixed to the 
work, and which are intended as a general 
chronological guide to the student. Though 
full, they are not complete, such events as 
the battle of Naxos in 376 b.c. being 
omitted, while many obscure things are 
inserted. But in the absence of any ex¬ 
planation I am completely at a loss to know 
on what principles these tables are con¬ 
structed. Seeing that Mr. Jebb constantly 
quotes E. Curtins’ history as his authority, 
one might expect that he would follow the 
excellent chronology added to that work. 
But no, the two tables differ notably. Such 
events as the death of Darius, the accession 
of Gelon and Hieron, the deaths of Pausanias, 
Aristides and Themistocles, the exile of 
Cimon, nay even the battle of Chaeronea and 
the foundation of Thurii are disturbed from 
their received dates. Nay more, some very 
astonishing changes in chronology are 
announced. The treason and death of 
Pausanias happen within one year, 477 B.C., 
and the exile of Themistocles lasts twenty- 
four years ! I find this last wonder doubtfully 
supported by Mr. Cox, to whose chronology 
I next turned, as he also is cited among 
the host of authors by whom Mr. Jebb 
has profited. But Mr. Cox’s marginal 
dates and chronology differ* in the year of 
Themistocles’ death, and both are, I think, 
without any stated reason, placed much too 
late. However, Mr. Jebb’s annals differ 
widely from Mr. Cox’s, almost as widely as 
from Curtins’, though a good many peculiar 
points seem borrowed from him. The long 
walls of Athens are begun in 457 and 
finished in 456 B.C., according to Mr. 
Jebb ! He does not condescend to mention 
the number of the walls, or whether he 
means three or two only. He ignores what 
Cratinus says, and Curtius quotes, as to the 
long and weary delays in finishing them, 
and bids us believe that this stupendous 
work of nine or perhaps twelve miles of 
great fortification was completed in one 
year! 

# That is, in his later small history ; in the margin 
of the large book there stands the obvious misprint 
599. 


I turn to the literary and artistic Fasti, 
which Prof. Jebb adds, on a very good 
plan, to the political dates. These seem all 
taken directly from Clinton, and without the 
least sifting of materials by the light of later 
criticism. Thus a great part of them appear 
to me quite wrong. Diagoras of Melos is 
placed with Clinton (who copies Suidas) 
about 466 B.c. A careful sifting of Suidas’ 
confused statements, compared with several 
allusions to Diagoras in Aristophanes, and 
the Scholia, makes it almost certain that he 
was confounded with the Rhodian Diagoridae 
of Pindar’s day, but that this Melian Dia¬ 
goras, with his advanced scepticism, was the 
pupil of Democritus, and contemporary with 
Aristophanes about 415 B.c. Again, Bacchy- 
lides is put down as flor. 450 B.c., which is 
about twenty years too late, as he was the 
rival of Pindar. 

On the painters and sculptors Mr. Jebb 
still adheres to Clinton, and the statements 
of Suidas and Pliny, without taking any 
consideration of the works of Brnnn, Over¬ 
beck, or any good modem authority. Hence 
he actually places Calamis as flor. 01. 85, 
and later than Phidias, whereas Calamis 
was certainly older than Phidias, almost a 
predecessor in style, and was active as early 
as 01. 78. So Polygnotus comes after 
Phidias in these annals (01. 86), whereas he 
too, the friend of Cimon, and of Elpinice in 
her beauty, must be placed before Phidias’ 
glory, in 01. 78. Zeuxis is placed too early 
by ten years; Callimachus twenty-five too 
late ; so is Praxiteles, who was really the 
younger contemporary of Scopas, from whom 
Mr. Jebb separates him by eight Olympiads. 
Lysippus flor. not 331 b.c. but 360, accord¬ 
ing to the best authorities. 

I will only note two more points in the 
annals. Under the date 160 A.D. we are 
told of Lucian that he “ writes the best 


Attic Greek since Hypereides.” This is 
indeed hard on Menander and Diphilus, who, 
Mr. Jebb tells us, floruerunt after Hyper¬ 
eides ! It is even harder, since Cobet has 
shown clearly what sort of stuff the Greek 
of Lucian really is. The battle of Chaeronea 
(which in ii. p. 31 is supposed to have 
happened by Mr. Jebb in 338) is put in 
337 b.c. on August 2. The funeral speech 
on those that fell is put in the January of the 
same year. Mr. Jebb had indeed good 
reason to append queries to these two 
months! I have left a good many other 
slips unnoticed, and have not sifted the later 
epochs with care. What I have pointed out 
is enough to show that the annals are a 
hasty and inaccurate compilation, and until 
thoroughly revised, are to be avoided by the 
student. 

The third point of view to be considered 
is the usefulness of the book. There can be 
no doubt that English students will find it 
(excepting the annals) exceedingly interest¬ 
ing. Not only is there a great deal of 
valuable information brought together, but 
many hard passages of the grammarians and 
splendid ones of the orators are admirably 
translated, and there is a certain enthusiasm 
about the author which makes the book at 


mes very eloquent. These specimens of 
^curate and of elegant translation are what 
ive the book its greatest charm, and its 
lief value, and it may safely be said that in 
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this department of classics Mr. Jebb has few 
rivals, and certainly no superior. I would 
draw special attention to the following pas¬ 
sages among many which deserve the 
highest praise: i. 21, 90-2, 190; ii. 56, 
280, 306, 401-16. The finest of these pas¬ 
sages are much too long for quotation, and 
their splendonr is rather a sustained force 
than a momentary flash. 

Mr. Jebb has shown a very good example 
in taking .np a special part of Greek 
literature, and endeavouring to treat it 
fully, and we hope others may follow his 
example. But in undertaking so large and 
complicated a task, it is greatly to be re¬ 
gretted that the author could only devote 
to it, as he himself observes, “ the time 
that could be spared from the severe and 
almost incessant pressure of other occupa¬ 
tions.” This is the fate and the hardship 
of most of our brilliant University men. 
To this cause must lie ascribed the impres¬ 
sion produced by his book, that, though 
learned and able, its materials are rather 
aggregated than fused into a real unity. 
Hence frequent variations, and even incon¬ 
sistencies of attitude, according as different 
authorities or different reflections are upper¬ 
most in his mind. To several of these cases 
I have already alluded. 

I would conclude in illustration with a 
reflection on the word Hellenism, which is 
used by Mr. Jebb in two inconsistent mean¬ 
ings. He speaks (ii. 16) of the “ compre¬ 
hensive Hellenism, not of the blood, but of 
the sonl,” which Isocrates preached, and of 
which Epameinondas and Timotheus were 
the exponents. This sentence completely 
misrepresents Isocrates. Nothing was farther 
from his mind than to preach Hellenism, in 
the technical German sense, and in no sense 
did he include foreigners, however educated, 
in his panhellenic sympathies. Mr. Jebb 
himself plainly feels and admits this pre¬ 
sently, when he comes to analyse the 
Faneggricus (pp. 151, 154). According to 
Isocrates, it was not enough to be a Hellene 
by blood, but it was always a necessary con¬ 
dition. Still more remarkably, in his 
Retrospect (ii. 437) our author comes to 
contrast Hellas and Hellenism, when Hellas 
is exactly what he called Hellenism on 
page 16. The cause of the confusion is 
plain. Wo have two adjectives, Hellenic and 
Hellenistic ; to which of them does Hellenism 
belong ? And when this is settled, what 
substantive shall we supply for the other ‘i 
The Germans are better off; they use Hel- 
lenenthnm for the first, and Hellenismus was 
introduced by Droysen for the second. 
Grote saw the difficulty, and refused (xii. 
p. 363) to accept Droysen’s meaning in 
English. He adheres to Hellenism as the 
substantive of Hellenic. As Hellas will not 
serve generally, I am disposed to agree with 
Grote, and suggest the adoption of Hclleni- 
cism for the German Hellenismus, so as to 
give ns our two substantives, as well as onr 
adjectives. Similarly in art, we distinguish 
archaic and archaistic, and we could use 
archaism and archaicism as corresponding 
substantives. But whatever course we 
adopt, the Hellenentlmm of Isocrates must 
not be confounded with the Hellenismus of 
a later age, under the common name of 
Hellenism. 


I sincerely hope Prof. Jebb will not mis- 
nnderstand the great freedom with which I 
have canvassed his work. My criticisms 
are Rolely prompted by a sincere interest in a 
great subject, and by a sincere desire to be 
of what service I can in promoting the 
knowledge of it. J. P. Mahaffy. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

METEOROLOGY. 

Meeting of the Permanent Committee of the. 
Vienna Congress .—This body is to hold its third 
meeting in London in Easter week, commencing 
April IS. We understand, from the circular that 
has been issued, that the principal subject for dis¬ 
cussion will be the best mode of conductimr what 
we may call international meteorology, and it will 
lie shown to what extent the proposals of the 
Committee, made in their Report for 1S74, have 
met with general acceptance. There is reason to 
believe that the various meteorological systems 
represented at Vienna will be found almost with¬ 
out exception to have given in their adhesion to 
the proposal for an international scheme of publi¬ 
cation, in the hope that such a measure may tend 
to the introduction of greater uniformity in the 
hours and methods of observation than has hitherto 
prevailed. Another matter for consideration will 
be the time and place of the next Meteorological 
Congress, and it hnB been intimated that the 
Italian Government may, perhaps, issue invitations 
for such a meeting in the year 1877. 

Meteorologg of Japan .—The first instalment of 
the long-expected returns for Japan has just come 
over. Some years ago Mr. Colin M'Yenn, Sur- 
vovor-in-Chief to the Japanese Government, took 
out a very complete instrumental outfit, including 
a King's barograph. The management of the 
department has been entrusted to Mr. II. M. 
Joyner. The returns, which are printed on separate 
slips, are for five-day periods, beginning December 
2, 1875, and comprise the usual information, for 
9.30 a.m. and r.M., and for 3.30 r.M. The station 
is Tokei, lat. 35° 39' N., long. 139° 44' E. 

The New Meteorological Organisation for India. 
—Mr. Blanford has presented to the Govern¬ 
ment a most comprehensive report on his proposals 
for the re-arrangement of the meteorological 
science in India. He discusses at some length 
the work already done in the several districts, 
and finally recommends that there he five 
first-class observatories: Calcutta, entirely re¬ 
constituted, with photographic apparatus, in the 
place of the present observatory at the Sur¬ 
veyor-General's Office: Colaha (Bombay) and 
Madras, to be continued under their present 
management; Allahabad and Lahore, to he con¬ 
stituted, with automatic apparatus at a moderate 
cost. Eighteen stations to be instituted to record 
hourly on term days, and bi-dailv at other times. 
Seventy stations, finally, are to record twice daily. 
The net increase of expenditure over the present 
cost of the service is only 30,576 rupees. We 
may confidently hope that if this report be carried 
out, we shall at last obtain some trustworthy in¬ 
formation on the climate of the entire peninsula. 

Theory of Robinson's Anemometer .—In a paper 
lately read before the Royal Irish Academy, Dr. 
Robinson has taken up the question of the theory 
of his cup anemometer, which had been called in 
question by Dr. Dohrandt, in consequence of certain 
experiments made with a rotating machine at St. 
Petersburg. He points out some sources of in¬ 
accuracy in this method, as there applied, and 
indicates an improved form of the arrangements. 
We understand that he is having an apparatus 
constructed, and hopes to conduct the experiments 
himself. The results cannot fail to be of very 
great interest. 

The Storm of March 12.—The centre of this 
storm appears to have passed over London; and, 

Diqiti; 


while for the time that it lasted it was sever- 
enough here, its violence was far greater on the 
Continent, as we loam from the newspaper reports. 
The chief feature of the disturbance in London 
was the extraordinarily rapid rise of the barometer, 
as noticed in the Times of the 13th, and which 
amounted to 0-43 inch between 2 and 4 r.M.! 
This storm, coming immediately after the extra¬ 
ordinarily low state of barometrical pressure in 
the North of Scotland—27-94 inches at Wick at 
0 r.M. on the 9th—is well deserving attention: ami 
at the meeting of the Meteorological Society os 
the loth ult. Mr. Eaton, the president, stated that 
the council had requested the Meteorolog.cil 
Office to prepare a Report on it for the next meet¬ 
ing of tlie society. At the same time M. E. 
Quetelet has announced that he is going to make 
a communication on tlie same storm to th< 
Academy at Brussels. 

Climate of Cannes. —Dr. W. Mareet has pub¬ 
lished an interesting pamphlet “ On the Mediter¬ 
ranean Coast of tlie Soutli of France in it- 
Medical Aspect” (Ixmgmane, 1876), which con¬ 
tains a report of meteorological observation 
taken at Cannes during the winter of 1874-5, 
and a comparison of the results with the corre¬ 
sponding figures for London. This latter subject 
is taken up at some length, and tlie only matter 
for regret about it is that the period of observa¬ 
tion is rather too short to give information of 
very much value; however, this defect cau b 
amended in a subsequent edition. 

German Weather Charts. —Tlie newly estab¬ 
lished Deutsche Seewarte at Hamburg, under it. 
Neumayer, has published, since January 1, daily 
reports for some thirty German stations, contain¬ 
ing, however, somewhat less than our own Daily 
Weather Reports, as the information comprise 
readings for 8 a.m. only, for pressure, temperaiurr 
(with changes in each case during precedin- 
twenty-four hours), relative humidity, wind, 
weather, sea-disturbance, and rain. Since Feb¬ 
ruary 10 these reports have been officially signed 
by I)r. Neumayer, and from the same date they 
have been accompanied with charts, which arc 
entitled “ Geographische Uebersicht,” and couloir, 
also a report for 4 p.m. The charts are two in 
number, giving, firstly, pressure, wind, and amount 
of cloud ; and, secondly, temperature, rain, trad 
sea-disturbance. 

The Probability of Rain. —Dr. W. Kiippen. w!ij 
has left Russia to take charge of one branch et 
the Deutsche Seewarte, has published in the num¬ 
bers of the Austrian Journal for Meteorologg for 
February an elaborate paper ou the probability ;•! 
rain in the Northern Hemisphere. This lut 
nothing to do with the amount of rain, but 
simply relates to the number of rainy days pyr 
month. I)r. Kiippen expresses his regret that thi- 
subject has not as yet met with the attention it 
deserves in this country. The paper itself con¬ 
sists almost entirely of nine tables for as mam 
different regions, with a diagram exhibiting the 
results in a graphical form. There is hardly « n .'_ 
attempt to deal with the subject in the way of 
discussion of the causes which have led to the 
differences observable. The figures for Ene- 
land, which, as before explained, are probability', 
are : January, 0-51; February, 0'49; March, 0 D. 
April, 0'45; May, 0-44; June, 0 44; July, OD- 
August, 0-49: September, 0-50; October, 0<>1. 
November, 0'49; December, 0-55. 

Climate of Southern Brasil. —Information as 
to the meteorology of South America is alway 
precious, so that we are glad to see a paper on the 
above subject from Herr Bescboren in the Austria 
Journal for February 15. The author gives “ 
general account of the striking contrast between 
the climate of the upper country, the cine-. »'■ 
serra, and that of the lowlands; hut as his ther¬ 
mometers were soon broken he gives no observa¬ 
tions. He notes a fall of five inches of sno,r , 
Passo P. Nuevo on June 13, a previously unbcsN- 
of amount in that locality. The (aides are tor 
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three stations: Santa Cruz, Porto Allegro (30° 6' 
S. lat.), and Pelotas (31° 47' S. lat.) 

The Mount (tin Observatories in the United 
States .— In the Austrian Journal for March lo, 
Dr. Harm gives some interesting notes on the 
results furnished by the Signal Office in its annual 
ropjrts for the two stations, Mount Washington, 
R.uOOft., and Pike’s Peak, 14,000 ft., above the sea. 
He complains, with justice, of the very scanty 
amount of information published for the stations. 
The temperature at Mount Washington resembles 
that at Hoch Obir in Oarinthia, which is at a 
slightly higher level, and is also somewhat warmer. 
Pise's Peak enjoys a climate much like that of 
Nova Zembla, and if we compare it with Etna, at 
a similar elevation to its own, the chief difference 
to be found is in the greater heat of the summer 
at the American station. The decrease of tem¬ 
perature with height for Pike’s Peak, Colorado 
Springs, and Denver, leads to the interesting result 
that this is least in cold weather, so that we can- 
rot look to the descent of air from the upper 
regions of the atmosphere as accounting for intense 
cold. Dr. Hann reflects very severely on the 
practice of reducing barometer reading's to sea- 
level, which for such a height as 14,000 feet is 
calculated to mislead entirely. In conclusion he 
expresses his sincere regret that the observations 
are not published in cxternso. 


GEOLOGY. 

Whes Prof. Prestwich entered last year on the 
duties of the Chair of Geology at Oxford, he 
discussed, in his inaugural address, some of the 
boldest speculations of the geological philosopher. 
In a lecture delivered later in the year, and re¬ 
cently published, he descends from these heights 
to the important practical question of the hearing 
of ecology upon the water-supply of Oxford. The 
geologies! conditions affecting the water-supply of 
towns have been studied by no one more carefully 
than by Prof. Prestwich. His standard work on 
the water-bearing strata around London, his 
labours on the Water-supply Commission, and his 
presidential address to the Geological Society in 
1-72, all testify to his peculiar fitness to speak on 
such a topic. After dilating on the evils of 
organic contamination in potable waters, and the 
consequent danger of drawing the supply, as at 
present, from the reservoir at New Ilinksev, 
the Professor points out four purer sources 
which are open to Oxford; first, the water in 
the gravel under the alluvial deposits of the 
Isis taken above Oxford; secondly, the possi¬ 
bility of an -Artesian well, north of the city; 
thirdly, the great perennial springs of the Oolites 
and the Chalk ; and lastly, the underground reser- 
tnire of the Chnlk and the Oolites, whence sup- 
\nifc8 might he drawn by means of deep wells. 
Nkhough the author deals specially with the 
supply of Oxford, the subject is treated in a 
■mraner sufficiently general to admit of application 
to other localities similarly seated on sedimentary 
jwb. The excellent pamphlet thus deserves to 
be widely read. 

Sons fossiliferous shales have been discovered 
between Carnarvon and Bangor, by Mr. J. E. 
tire; and the fossils have been recently described 
before the Geological Society by Mr. flicks, who 
teters them to the Arenig group. The discovery 
supports Mr. Hicks’s opinion that in the Welsh 
srea no break occurs between the Cambrian and 
wwer Silurian formations. 

bnrrent number of Tschermak’s Mine- 
ogisehe Mittheilungen Dr. Drasche contributes a 
°I bis ascent of the volcano of the Isle 
nourbon ; or Reunion. From some remarks on 
that v ■°^ Ca ^ structure of the island we learn 
ehioft 1? co ®P ose d of the younger volcanic rocks, 
of i\l- t 8 *™ kvaa rich in olivine. In the heart 
writ™. 1 ** 11 j U 6 ^* xe « large “ cirques,” which the 
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German geologists are in the habit of applying 
the term Iiauchwacke to all cellular limestones 
and dolomites. Some rocks of this character, 
principally from the Vienna basin, have been re¬ 
cently studied by Herr Neminar in the Petro¬ 
logical Laboratory of the University of Vienna. 
Two kinds of these cavernous rocks are recognised, 
one in which the cavities are regularly shaped, 
and the other in which they are bounded by 
irregular walls. The origin of the cells is of 
course attributed to the solvent action of meteoric 
waters upon calcareous rocks. 

Three or four years ago Professor Vom Rath 
startled the mineralogical world by announcing 
that Leueite, which had previously been regarded 
as a typical representative of a special form in the 
cubical system, really crystallised in tetragonal 
forms. Dr. Ilirsehwald, of Berlin, publishes in 
the last number of the Mmernloyischc Mit¬ 
theilungen an essay entitled “Zur Kritilc des 
Leucitsvstems.” He refers to the vnriable results 
obtained by measuring crystals of Leueite, and to 
the fact that whilst embedded crystals in the 
lavas of Monte iSomma generally show regular 
icositetrahedral forms, the crystals seated on the 
ejected blocks of Vesuvian limestone affect a 
tetragonal habit. Between these two extremes 
there are a large number of transitional forms, 
which can be referred neither to the cubic nor to 
the quadratic system. The author maintains that 
this is not to* be explained by assuming the 
dimorphism of Leueite, but inclines to Scacchi's 
view that the mineral is a truly cubical species, 
with polysymmetric development. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Cambridge Philosophical Society. — (Monday, 
March 13.) 

Mr. Pearson made a communication on a set of 
Lunar Distances taken by him under rather peculiar 
circumstances lust autnmn, Octobor 8. The place of 
observation was lat. 52° 7' 12", long. 0 m. 56 s. (14') 
E. They were seven in number taken at tolerably 
even intervals. The sky, with the exception of a 
slight cloud edging on the sun near the commence¬ 
ment, was very clear, and tho horizon perfectly open. 
The computed apparent altitude of tho sun's centre 
at the first observation was 6° 23' 20", at the last 
3° 20' 12"; that of the moon for the first observation 
5° -13' 32", for tho last 7° 21' 10". The time of 
the first 4 h. 32 m. 26 s. g.m.t., that of the last 
4 h. 55 m. 22 s. The observed distanco between 
tho centres of the sun and moon at the first was 
101° 26' 30", at the last. 101° 36' 0". The reduced 
distances were, nt the first 101° 21' 25", at the last 
101° 33' 58". lint the results gave an error diminish¬ 
ing not quite regularly from 5 m. 23 s. for tho first, 
to 1 m. 48 s. for tho last, i.e. from 2' 32" for the first, 
to 51" for the last, the measured distances being in 
all eases too small. Having beon unablo to detect 
anything, such as wrong centering, in tho circle with 
which tho observations were taken, the sppakor sug¬ 
gested that the error at the beginning might be due 
to the fact that the formulae usually given for re¬ 
ducing the observed distanco fail in certain cases, 
especially as in this particular case the increasing 
altitude of the moon tended so rapidly to diminish 
the error. The speaker referred to several other 
Lunar Distances taken by him in the course 
of the year, and stated that when either of 
the bodies observed w;vs on or close to tho 
meridian the error in the observation had always 
been very small, but sometimes increased consider¬ 
ably when neither were in the meridian or not at 
nearly the same altitude. He admitted, however, that 
he had not had time to work out a sufficient number 
of trustworthy observations to enable him to speak 
more confidently on the accuracy of the formula used. 
In conclusion, he referred to a vast number of 
observations of different kinds taken by Captain Parry 
at Port Bowen (73° 13' 39" N.) for his longitude; 
from which it appeared that no more than six oceul- 
tations of fixed stars gave a result differing by only 
4" from the mean of all (viz. 88° 54' 55" E.), while 
a large number of transits of the moon and oelipses 
of Jupiter's satellites gave a difference from tho mean 


of 2' 42" and 2' 40". The chronometers gave a 
difference of 20", while 620 sots of Lunars of 10 each, 
gave a difference of 26". Some of these, however, 
differed more than 30' from the mean. 


Anthropological INSTITUTE. — (Tuesday, March 14.) 
Col. A. Lank Pox, President, in the Chair. Mr. 
Stanbridge, of Daylesford, Victoria, exhibited and 
presented a collection of stone implements from 
Australia. It consisted of some axe-heads, a mounted 
stone spear-head, some Wallongs or grinding stones, 
and a Yowiwi, a large flat stone on which the 
.Nardooseed is ground ; a large stone implement sup¬ 
posed to be for digging was also lent! The President 
considered this hist was an unfinished tool which 
would have been reduced in size if finished; but it 
had beon used apparently in its present state, one of 
the ends being much rubbed. Captain Melfort 
Campbell, President of Nevis, exhibited some stone 
implements ; one of these, a knife or dagger from 
Honduras, is 10! inches long, and made of a thick 
flake of buft'-coloured chert of a fine amber hue. 
Similar but smaller specimens from tho same place are 
already in tho Christy collection. Three polished celts 
fromTurks and Caicoo Islands were shown by Captain 
Campbell. Mr. II. H. Howorth read a paper ou the 
Samatao which was followed by a discussion. Mr. 
H. Dillon, the director, read a translation by Captain 
R. i'. Burton of two letters from H.B.M.'s Vico-Consul 
at Lissa, II. Topich, on some human and other re¬ 
mains recently found in the Island of Pelagosa. 


Royal Society. — (Thursday, March 16.) 

Dr. Hooker, C.B., President, in the Chair. The 
following papers were read;—Reports from H.M.S. 
ChaUcnyer. (1)“ Preliminary Report on the true 
Corals dredged in deep water between December 30, 
1872, and August 31, 1875,” by H. N. Moseley; (2) 
“Preliminary Reports ou Oceanic Deposits; on some 
Surface Organisms and their relations to Oceanic 
Deposits, and on Vertebrates,” by John Murray; (3) 
“ Preliminary Report on Crustacea observed in the 
Southern Seas,” by li. Ton Willemoes Suhm; (4) 
“Preliminary Report on Observations made during 
the earlier part of the voyage,” by tile same ; (5) “ Pre¬ 
liminary Report ou Work (Chemical and Geological) 
done on board the Challengir,” by J. Y. Buchanan. 


Xcmismatic Society. — (Thursday, March 16.) 

John Evans. E-q., President, in the Chair. A lettor 
was read from -Mr. Vans in which he stated that the 
Raja of Kutch, in his recent coinage, reproduces the 
name of Victoria Queen exactly transliterated into 
the Persian or Arabic character. This is just now a 
fact of political interest. The President read a paper 
by General Lelroy, Governor of tho Bermudas, giving 
an account of the extremely rare hog-money used at 
one time, or at least proposed to be used, in the 
Somers Islands. This is a coinage with high nominal, 
but low intrinsic value ; Obv. Boar, Rev. Ship under 
sail; and it seems to have been issued in a very un¬ 
successful attempt to supersede current English coin. 
—Mr. Percy Gardner read the latter part of a paper 
on the Sicilian Coinage in which he treated, first of 
the development of typos exhibited in tho Sicilian 
coins, and secondly of the forms of letters used in 
them. The object of the whole paper was to afford 
a sort of canon for the determination of tho dates of 
Sicilian coins, and incidentally to furnish data of some 
value for approximately fixing the epoch of other 
ancient monuments. 

Zoological Society of London. — (Tuesday, 
March 21.) 

Dr. E. Hamilton, Vice-President, in the Chair. Mr. 
Sclator exhibited a collection of parrots made in the 
Fijis by Mr. Layard ; they showed the distribution 
of representative species in the various islands and 
included an undescribed form Taviuni, for which the 
name Pyrrhulopis tuviunensis was proposed. Mr. 
Howard Saunders road a paper on the Skua gulls 
( Stercorariinae) in which he traced the synonymy and 
geographical range of the known species. He re¬ 
stored the original name of S. crepidalus to Richard¬ 
son’s Skua, and regarded £. ehilensis ( Bon.) as a dis¬ 
tinct species, more closely allied to the northern great 
Skim than to its nearer neighbour S. antarcticus. 
Other communications were made by Messrs. A. G. 
Butler and A. Anderson. 
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Royal Society. —( Thursday, March 23.) 

De. Hooker, C.B., President, in the Chair. The 
following papers were read:—1. “Op the Forces 
caused by the Communication of Heat between a 
Surface and a Gas, and on a new Photometer." by 
Prof. 0. Reynolds. 2. “ On the Nature of the Force 
producing the Motion of a Body exposed to Rays of 
Light and Heat,” by Dr. Schuster. 3. “ On a New 
Refractometer for measuring the mean Refractive 
Index of Plates of Glass and Lenses by the employ¬ 
ment of Newton's Rings," by Dr. Royston Pigott. 
4. "Number of Figures in the Period of each Recip¬ 
rocal of Primes from 63,000 to 60,000,” by W. 
Shanks. 6. Description of a Mammalian Ovum in an 
early Condition of Development," by E. A. Schafer. 
6. “ Preliminary Report to the Hydrographer of the 
Admiralty on some of the Results of the Cruise of 
H.M.S. Challenger between Hawaii and Valparaiso,” 
by Prof. Wyvitle Thomson. 


Society of Antiquaries. — {Thursday, March 23.) 
A communication from Sir W. C. Trevelyan was read, 
giving an account of a stono with a Roman sepulchral 
inscription now existing in Somersetshire, which is a 
duplicate of one mentioned by Camden and other 
writers as found at Eleuborough in Cumberland. The 
namo of the deceased is Julia Martima. As the 
stone in Somersetshire contains an erroneous read¬ 
ing given by Camden, it is probably a forgery. Mr. 
E. Peacock contributed a paper on the marriage 
of the clergy in the reigns of Elizabeth and James I., 
with copies of the certificates as to the consent of the 
bride’s parents and her own character required by 
Article 29 of Elizabeth’s Injunctions. The latter 
certificates were given by justices of the peace, and 
two of those quoted by Sir. Peacock wero signed by 
the uncle and father of the Protector Cromwell. In 
further illustration of this subject, Mr. E. Freshfield 
gave a resume of the Acts of Henry VIII. and his 
successors which concerned the marriage of clergy, 
and showed that during the reign of Elizabeth no 
Act was passed repealing that of Henry VIII., which 
assigned the penalty of forfeiture of goods in case of 
priests marrying, although the Thirty-nine Articles 
allowed their marriage; and that nothing was done 
to legitimise their children until the reign of James I. 
The position of married priests and their families 
was, therefore, a very dubious one. 


Physical Society. —( Saturday , March 25.) 
Pbof. G. C. Foster, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
The following candidates were elected members of the 
Society;—Prof. Liversidge, the Marquis of Salisbury, 
"W. Ackroyd, Tolrer Preston, W. Merritt. Mr. O. J. 
Lodge, B.Sc., made a communication on the flow of 
electricity in a plate, in continuation of a paper 
which he read before the Society on February 26. 
Dr. Guthrie then communicated a fourth paper on 
“Salt Solutions and Attached Water." It consists 
mainlyof an account of an examination of the behaviour 
of a salt solution when cooled below the freezing-point 
of water. 


FINE ART. 

THE FRENCH GALLERY. 

The exhibitions at this Gallery alternate in pretty 
regular succession from less than mediocre to more 
than laudable. The last gathering was of the 
first type, and beyond that we recollect just now 
very little about it; the present display we are 
happy to place in the second category. It is 
indeed replete with clever and attractive things; 
works which we are glad to see, pleased to exa¬ 
mine, and capable of remembering for some while. 
We shall class them according to the artists’ 
nationality, known, or presumed, beginning with 
the French ; a section which, notwithstanding the 
exclusive title of the Gallery, inherited from a 
date now moderately remote, constitutes perhaps 
not more than half of the entire assemblage. 

First come certain works from the Parisian 
Salon of 1875, or of some other recent year; and 
of these some have already achieved a widespread, 
or even a European, reputation. Such is in 
especial the Eminence Grisc of G drome, which 
received, and partly at least deserved, the Medaille 
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cThonneur in 1874: a subject of history in its 
social aspect potently conceived, and realised with 
the most concentrated and unswerving adherence 
to the ruling idea. Though the colour is in some 
of its items garish without ever becoming rich, we 
must condone this, in willing homage to the geniusof 
the painter, and the aim towards which he has been 
working. Next we observe two of the leading pic¬ 
tures of last year: that by De Neuville, Setting Fire 
to a Barricaded House at ViUersexel, January 9, 
1871, and La Saint Jean, by Jules Breton. The 
former is a signal example of the power of the 
French in battle-pieces; it is equally distinguished 
by good sense and spirit in the telling of the 
story, and by artistic ability in the presentment. 
M. Breton’s picture of the women dancing and 
chanting round the' bonfire, painted at Cour- 
rieres, is striking in movement and ensemble, im¬ 
pressive without any attempt at idealisation; its 
chief blemish appears to us to be the unimpor¬ 
tance of the main bonfire, and other fires more 
remote, in the general effect of light; the flames 
blaze bravely, but produce next to no influence 
upon the groups on the heath-scene, which the 
crescent moon looks down upon. Another 
example of this painter is The Haymaker, an 
able figure, monumental enough in character, but 
rather rapidly painted off. From the Salon of 
last year comes likewise The Last Day of the 
Sale, by L. E. Adan, which obtained a medal: 
a picture with a good deal of small character and 
smaller incident neatly individualised and com¬ 
bined, but on the whole rather poor than other¬ 
wise ; one hardly knows whether to count it as 
pretty or ugly, silly or clever. The Lesbia of M. 
Bertrand was prominent in the Salon, and again 
here. We do not particularly value it, belonging 
essentially as it does to the region of artificial 
simplicity, and grace of execution at second 
hand; but it is at any rate very superior to the 
smaller version of the same composition which 
was included in the last collection in our Anglo- 
French Gallery. This artist sends four pic¬ 
tures besides: Ophelia, which is wholly a poor 
affair, Marguerite, and a Madeleine. We like 
the last the best. It shows the Magdalen, 
youthful and tender, but now given up to austere 
penitence, lying naked before the entrance of her 
cavern-lair: a blue cloth is rather needlessly 
spread out under her lower extremities. She has 
been shedding copious tears over the rude wooden 
cross which she clasps, and has wept herself off 
almost into a doze. Marguerite in her bedchamber, 
watched by a laxly-painted Faust through the 
casement, is by no means well realised, though 
there is some approach to touching expression in 
her face: the bedchamber is far too luxuriously 
furnished. Two small Meissoniers are admirably 
fine. One painted in 1865, and bearing no title 
in the catalogue, represents a trooper of the middle 
of the seventeenth century standing in the yard of 
a hostelry: a handsome Dold man turned-of forty, 
grim to encounter and perilous to deal with. The 
other, painted in 1876, is named The Standard- 
bearer. This personage, in a costume of the like 
period of history, is posted at an entrance of a 
palatial building, holding his banner, yellow and 
green : the effect is of strong sunlight, somewhat 
impaired in its truthfulness by an absence of blue 
tints in the shadows. 

Summer is a very respectable specimen of the 
skill of Rosa Bonheur: a sheep-picture in which 
heat is appreciably represented, though the atmo¬ 
sphere is somewhat cheerlessly murky. Pasini con¬ 
tributes a large work, Interview of Chiefs on Mount 
Lebanon, a striking sort of tableau, of a scenic 
character. The Wafer-carrier is a small example 
of Hubert—a young Italian peasant-woman posed 
with some grandeur. Evening counts among the 
genuinely beautiful works of Corot. Two peasant- 
subjects by Billet, A Forest Reverie and A 
Shepherdess, Normandy, are extremely good, and 
would be still better if a certain opacity in the 
painting had been conquered. The feeling and 
general treatment nre markedly realistic, but in a 


dignified way, without the least triviality—in the 
latter work more especially. The shepherdess ii 
seated on a slightly raised ridge of grass-land, ia 
a settled yet perfectly mobile pose. These ara 
fine examples of a highly praiseworthy phase of 
contemporary French art. 

MM. Vibert and Chevilliard both devote them¬ 
selves to the pictorial bantering of ecclesiastic#. 
By the former painter we have An Official Mes¬ 
senger of the seventeenth century, in colloquy 
with a cardinal: this ably-touched picture is 
indeed free from any admixture of comedy. At 
Unequal Match, Fearful Odds, is a duplicate— 
rather smaller, we think—of an expressive painting 
seen in this Gallery not very long ago: a Fran¬ 
ciscan beating a Spanish muleteer in a game at 
cards. A Revelation, wherein a priest contem¬ 
plates a popular bronze of which decorum is not 
the primary characteristic, is a disagreeable little 
bit of pruriency. M. Chevilliard shows us with 
great nattiness a succession of priests occupied in 
a more or less unpriestly fashion. One of them, 
is Avant VAttaque, contemplating some succulent 
ecrevisses ; and then Apr'es le Combat, exhausted in 
satiety after his solitary dessert; another is Red¬ 
ing Boccaccio in a secluded grove; another is An 
Enthusiastic Ornithologist (according to the cata¬ 
logue, which does not seem to be conscious of 
entomology or lepidoptera), bent upon capturing 
a brace of butterflies; another finds that “ Theni 
many a slip ’ttcivt the cup and the lip,'' as his 
elderly housekeeper shatters a bottle of claret in 
the process of uncorking. All this is rather smsil 
fun, but artistically embodied. Japanese The¬ 
atricals, by A. Moreau, has its scene not in 
Japan, but apparently in France, pr at any 
rate in Europe: a company of fashionably- 
dressed men and women, in the open air, witness¬ 
ing a performance enacted by some of their com¬ 
patriots in Japanese costume ; oddity of subject 
In this work is not reinforced by any marked 
superiority of art. The visitor may look also at 
A Cafe in Cairo, by F. Vidal; two cleverly- 
touched little works by Ohamay from the ses- 
beach at Yport ; Seignac’s Brotherly Service, is 
creditable as many specimens of the artist upon 
whose style it is based, Edouard Frfere; J&ieti 
Disciple of Fouchf, a painstaking and trustworthy 
mouchard, who has looked in at the police-office, 
and has sat down hurriedly to indite an official 
report, and then start off again on his beat: 
O. F. Daubigny’s Moat Farm, Evening, done with 
rapid certainty and effect; La Fillette, by A- 
Jourdan, a little girl whose childish pose is a 

f ood deal better rendered than her visage; Let 
l laisirs du Feuilleton, by Goupil; and Old Beaux, 
a minute piece of tact and style bv L. Valles. 

We shall return to this Exhibition to notice the 
pictures belonging to schools other than the 
French. W. M. Rossbiti. 


PICTURES FOR THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

The suhiect of Mr. Leighton's large picture, 
undoubtedly one of the most considerable worts 
yet produced by the English school, is the Daw- 
nephoria, or festival in honour of Apollo, cele¬ 
brated at Thebes in every ninth year. The mode 
of celebration is minutely described by Proems, 
and has been faithfully realised by the painter. 
It was the custom on these occasions to adorn a 
piece of olive wood with garlands of laurel asd 
various flowers, and to place on the top of it a 
brazen globe with smaller globes suspended, sym¬ 
bolising in this manner the sun, and moon, and 
stars. In Mr. Leighton's picture the procession: 
headed by the chosen young noble who acts as the 
higli-priest of Apollo, winds along in the In 
ecstasy of choral song under a dark grove of on" 
and pine and olive trees. After the priest follows 
the company of noble and lovely maidens, siniWi- 
and full of the afflatus of the god, while by 1 * 
side are the bystanders watching the procession 
it passes on to the temple. Mr. Leighton w> 
also send a remarkable portrait in which tat 
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strongly-marked and characteristic features of 
Captain Burton are rendered with subtle vigour. 

Mr. Alma Tadema, A.R.A., will send a finely- 
finished picture of antique manners, which will 
bear the title of An Audience at Agnppa's. The 
minister is descending a flight of marble steps 
down to where a group of suitors await his 
coming. In the hall above the bright sunlight 
finely diffused illumines the rich costumes of the 
throng of followers, and this passage of brilliant 
colour is contrasted with the cool tones of the 
marble on the steps and the wall of tlte palace, 
and the more delicate tints of the dresses of the 
suitors in the foreground. To the right, within 
the entrance, are the scribes standing with obsequi¬ 
ous gesture in readiness to receive their master; 
and on a pedestal on the outside of it is a colossal 
statue of the emperor, suggested bv the statue of 
Hadrian in the British Museum. It is probable 
that Mr. Tadema will send another picture of a 
nude figure. 

Mr. Millais, R.A., besides one or two portraits 
and a small subject-picture will send a large land¬ 
scape representing a view of outstretched country 
from the summit of a hill. From the precise 
painting of the foreground the eye passes and 
descends at once to the delicate tints of the dis¬ 
tant champaigns far below and travels away across 
the wide prospect to the blue hills that touch the 
silvery sky. 

-Mr. Herkomer's picture is in a wholly different 
style from the study of Chelsea Pensioners which 
attracted so much attention last year. It is called 
At Death's Poor, and represents a peasant family- 
in the Bavarian Alps awaiting the coming of the 
priest who is to administer the last sacrament to 
a dying woman. The members of the little house¬ 
hold are kneeling outside the doorway of the pine- 
wood cottage, whose red-stained rafters contrast 
with the quiet and tender light of the skv and the 
distant blue of the mountain across the valley. 
Through the opening that lets in the view of the 
village below we see the figure of the priest, hut 
the cottagers themselves are as yet unaware of his 
approach and are still absorbed in grief and 
anxiety. The figures in the picture are on a 
sufficiently large scale to admit of careful charac¬ 
terisation, and the painter has bestowed upon the 
treatment of their races the skill in the expression 
of pathos of which he proved himself the possessor 
in his effort of last year. 

Mr. Boughton’s principal picture is entitled A 
Surrey Idyll. It presents a sketch of beautiful 
English landscape, almost in twilight, with a 
bank of trees traversing the entire length of the 
design, and a little rivulet coursing along the 
meadow in the foreground. On the grass, by the 
side of the brook, some gleaners have been resting 
after their labours, and now one of them is being 
Wped across the water by the hand of a young 
shepherd, who has been tending a flock of sheep 
row wandering up the meadow. In the sky above 
fke rank of trees the young moon is just rising 
mto the dappled sky, while the last gleams of 
sunlight illumine the group of figures and meet 
rithout penetrating the shadows that gather be¬ 
neath the trees. As a companion and a contrast 
ti this idyllic work, Mr. Boughton sends a boldly- 
painted portrait of a little boy, in Dutch costume 
of the 17th century. 

Mr. Marcus Stone will also send two pictures. 
Jhe first is the painted story of a probable inci¬ 
dent in the Reign of Terror. A lady, young and 
beautiful, evidently an aristocrate, is presenting a 
petition, which refers to the life of her lover, to 
‘me of the “Directory” dispensers of life and 
death, The man in power turns his back upon 
“e suppliant as he reads her papers: while an 
ordinary carmagnole _ ruffian of the period, looking 
** e a nalf-awakeneii dog, rests his brutal head 
upon his brawny arms, and gazes askance at the 
-entle pleader, who has sunk down in an agony 
"I supplication and of faintest hope across a chair, 
w “'ch her hand clutches convulsi vely. She can- 
u ‘ l fell, nor can the spectator, what the issue of 


her prayer will be. The second picture is entitled 
Rejected. Two figures in the costume of the 
Waterloo period alone occupy the scene. A 
young girl, who only half knows her own mind, 
has impulsively rejected her lover, who turns 
away in deep dejection; but it is obvious to the 
spectator that the refusal is not intended to he 
final. 

Mr. Haynes Williams takes us into an olden 
Spanish castle, the walls of which are covered 
with tapestry. And here he shows us an old, 
garrulous, kiudly serving-man, who is pointing 
out to a noble boy of about twelve years the 
tapestried portrait of his ancestor, who, mounted 
on a white war-horse, waves a sword. The boy 
clutches his own little sword as he glows to 
emulate the noble deeds of his ancestor, w hile the 
mother, a noble lady of the fair Spanish type, 
attended by a thoroughly Spanish domestic, gazes 
with proud pleasure at her child. 

Mr. F. Goodall, R.A., remains faithful to 
Oriental life, and sends a large picture, called 
Sheep Washing, with a view of the Pyramids in 
the background. The Hop Gardens of England 
is the title of a very elaborate and important 
landscape lately completed by Mr. Cecil Lawson. 
The prospect is of wide extent, and is everywhere 
penetrated by the full warm sunshine of an after¬ 
noon, Above the line of the horizon a ridge of 
white clouds stands motionless, imprisoned in the 
blue sky, and as the eye advances from the dis¬ 
tance across the slopes of rich Kent land the 
slanting shadows from tree or red-roofed building 
divide the landscape into sunny spaces. In the 
immediate foreground are the hop-plants, forming 
with their level growth a gentle undulating line, 
that balances the iine of the hill to the left, and 
of the road that winds up the hill past the cone- 
shaped drving-kilns to the little village that is 
distant, while in the midst of the field of hops, 
whose vivid green is tinged with the gold of the 
sun, a group of shady trees gives repose to the 
vision and helps to combine the two parts of the 

f iicture. Mr. Lawson will also send two other 
andscapes—one of an effect of early morning, be¬ 
fore the sunlight has scattered the silver tints, 
and the other a rich river scene, with great trees 
upon its banks to shade it from the full sunshine 
that beats down upon the meadows beyond. 

Mr. E. J. Gregory, the young painter who 
gained the Watts Prize at the Manchester Exhi¬ 
bition last year, will send to the Academy two 
portrait studies of verv remarkable quality. In 
one the artist has added certain elements of 
picturesque costume, and has represented his sub¬ 
ject in armour, with a crimson sash across the 
steel cuirass, and clasping with his left hand a 
massive helmet. The colouring is studiously sub¬ 
dued in tone, but of the richest quality. 

Mrs. Gosse will send two carefully-executed 
studies to the exhibition—one a portrait in which 
the incidents of costume have been skilfully 
adjusted to secure a delicate harmony of colour 
that is suggested and controlled by the tones of 
golden hair; and the other an elaborately-executed 
but simply-devised study of genre, representing- a 
child dressed in white with a yellow sash, trying 
to peer over the top of a great Oriental jar, into 
which she has inadvertently struck her shuttlecock. 

Mr. Wilfred Lawson, under the title of Children 
of the Great City, represents the Christmas festivi¬ 
ties of two little inhabitants of some London 
garret. A little girl of sickly look leans against 
the bare plastered wall, while her brother, by the 
light of a candle that burns from a bottle on the 
floor, is striving with outstretched arms to conjure 
up the shadowed image of a rabbit. A window 
above lets in the grey-blue tones of the winter 
night, which the artist has carefully sought to 
combine with the tones of the bare interior. 

Mr. Erskine Nicoll, A.R.A., will send two pic¬ 
tures, A Storm at Sea, and Looking out for a Safe 
Investment —two school boys on their way home 
peering into a shop window. 

J. Oomtns Carr. 


NOIES FROM FLO REX CE. 

Among the private collections in Florence one of 
the most choice is that belonging to Mr. James 
Jackson Jarves, a lover of art, who has written 
so much and so well regarding its history. 

Ilia collection is distinguished from all other 
private gatherings of pictures in Florence, inas¬ 
much as it contains a true picture by Lionardo da 
Vinci, one by his great scholar Bernardiuo Ltiini, 
and another by Giorgione, and besides these, one 
of the finest examples of Salvator Rosa in Italy. 

The picture by Lionardo da Vinci was found at 
Vinci, where it appears that it had remained from 
the time when it was painted. Writing to Melzi 
and to Girolamo Casano of two Madonnas, 
Lionardo says, “ Which I have commenced, and 
now carried to a high state of finish,” and to the 
Governor DeOhaumont he writes of two “ Nostre 
Donne done for his Most Christian Majesty, or for 
whomsoever he chooses.” It was not known what 
had become of these pictures till, in 1832, this 
one was found in a villa at Vinci, and it is reason¬ 
ably supposed to he one of them. The Virgin is 
of singular beauty and sweetness of expression, in 
Lionardo’s most perfect manner of painting; she 
looks lovingly on her Child, which meets the 
mother's gaze with a tender smile. The landscape 
background is a marvel of finish ; on one side there 
is a castle of Lombard architecture, on the other 
Dolomite peaks rise into the blue sky. It is only 
possible to convey an idea of the manner in which 
this is painted by describing it as exhibiting the 
detail of a photograph, but without any loss of 
breadth, of general effect, or aerial perspective. 

Of the many pleasing pictures by Luini there i 
no one more charming than that in the possession of 
Mr. Jarves. It is also a Madonna and Child, and 
is designed and painted with all the grace which 
distinguishes the works of this admirable master, 
and the Virgin has that ideal of female loveliness 
peculiar to Luini, in which he was surpassed by no 
one, not even Raffael d’Urbino. 

The picture hv Giorgione represents Malatesta, 
the Governor of Rimini, sitting beside his mistress 
and listening with contempt to a pilgrim, the 
messenger of the Pope, expostulating with him on 
his evil life. The colour of this painting is mar¬ 
vellous; it seems executed with pounded gems 
rather than the usual colours. There is also a fine 
portrait attributed to Giorgione, and a variety of 
good specimens by the early Tuscan masters. The 
Salvator Rosa is a battle-piece full of movement 
and life. It is apparently the battle of Pistoia, 
at which Catiline was slain. The sky is superbly 
painted and is full of poetry, while clouds of hotly- 
coloured dust overhanging the combatants mix 
with the gray haze above; through this the sun’s 
rays break and illumine the struggling combatants, 
the wounded men and horses, and the dead strewed 
on the sandy ground. This is a picture painted 
with great force and imagined in a fierce spirit 
suited to the subject. 

Apart from his gallery of Italian pictures Mr. 
Jarves has formed a pleasing collection of speci¬ 
mens of Japanese art. He is also the fortunate 
possessor of a picture by Blake—a head of Christ, 
life-size. As this work of art is by his kind con¬ 
sent to he exhibited in London, it is needless to 
comment upon it. 

I have just visited a manufactory of bronzes. I 
bought a couple of knockers in bronze of excellent 
design and execution, and I was told that one had 
been sold as old Italian work. By the merest 
accident I heard of the maker. I went to his 
place and found that he prepared bronzes of all 
ages and styles. He is a clever workman, not only 
casts well, but chases admirably, and then pro¬ 
duces any patina. The number of antiques 
thus fabricated appears to bo prodigious. He 
sells his works for what they are to dealers 
who disperse them all over Italy, and sell them to 
foreigners by endless ingenious contrivances. 
They are in curiosity-shops—are offered by in¬ 
nocent countrymen as just dug up. Strangers are 
consulted hv ingenuous beings who have acei- 
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dentally acquired an ancient bronze and are ready 
to give it away, and so on. Many fall into these 
traps, and collect figures of Etruscan deities, lamps, 
candelabra, seals, medals, coins, vases, and other 
objects, all of which are made by one ingenious 
workman, who thus supports a numerous family 
and lives in Florence a by no means luxurious 
life, for as he deals chiefly with knaves he i? 
ground down to the lowest price for his wares. 
He is one of a large class who fabricate antiquities 
of all kinds to sell to credulous strangers, whom 
it is as impossible to guard against these decep¬ 
tions as it is to warn the spoons who are plun¬ 
dered by the card trick. Their vanity leads them 
to fancy that they have enough knowledge and 
taste to guard them, and they are taken in in the 
most absurd way, little aware that there are Italian 
artists in this linewho can deceive even experienced 
judges, and that collections everywhere are replete 
with forgeries. It is lamentable to observe the 
talent thus wasted, which, rightly employed, 
would raise art, increase legitimate commerce, and 
fill collections with fine works of acknowledged 
merit. But so long as people prefer to think that 
they make discoveries, get fine things for small 
payments, and give themselves out as very know¬ 
ing, so long will the artists bait the liook for 
them and make fools of them as they deserve. 

Chakles Heath Wilson. 


ART SALES. 

The twenty-four pictures of M. Scharf, of Vienna, 
which were sold at the Hotel Drouot last Satur¬ 
day week, included two by that almost unknown 
master Pieter Codde, one of them signed and dated 
1636. The more remarkable of the two is 49 
centimetres high by 76 broad, contains fifteen 
figures, and is called The Dancers. A group of 
ladies and gentlemen are assembled in a barely- 
furnished room; rather to the left a young man in 
costume of grey and rose-colour is dancing with a 
fair-haired girl clothed in pale-blue brocade. 
Behind is a group singing to the mandoline; in 
front, a family party in festival dress of black satin 
and lace. The composition and execution of the 
picture is of the very first order, and is well re¬ 
presented in the beautiful etching by M. Lalauze 
which, in accordance with a good custom more 
common in France than in England, is inserted 
in the catalogue of the sale. 

The “ third portion ” of the Bohn collection, 
which was sold last week at Christie’s, contained 
the Oriental porcelain and enamels. It was mostly 
acquired, as Mr. Bohn says in the preface to the 
catalogue which he himself compiled, many years 
ago at the sales of choice collections such as Mr. For¬ 
tune’s in 1856, or bought in China after the Backing 
ofthe Summer Palace. Thecollection was especially 
rich in Turquoise crackle and in small specimens 
of delicate coloured porcelain, such as the much 
prized “ Pekin basins,” with medallions of land¬ 
scape, &c., set on a crimson, yellow, or pale green 
ground. There was no blue and white worth 
speaking of, and the cloisonne enamels, though 
numerous, were not of the highest interest. Per¬ 
haps the most beautiful piece in the whole collec¬ 
tion was lot 50, a high-Bhouldered vase of imperial 
yellow, decorated with iris or lotus flowers boldly 
drawn and coloured. It was such a vase as Euro¬ 
pean workmen toil after in vain. 

On Tuesday, March 21, and the two following 
days, Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods sold 
the third portion of the Bolm Collection, consist¬ 
ing mostly of Oriental porcelain nnd enamels:— 
Turquoise porcelain cat, 37/.; a brilliant crimson 
bottle, with white lip, 301.; Pekin ware pilgrim 
vase, medallion of birds and flowers, 371.; double 
triangular bottle, pale areen ground covered with 
red and green flowers, 291.; Imperial yellow high¬ 
shouldered vase, with purple flowers, 301. ; tur¬ 
quoise tea-pot, hexangular, perforated on all sides, 
321.; crackle basin, of faded green covered with 
dragons, 221.; Japanese cloisonnd enamels, pair of 
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globular vases, flowers enamelled in gold and 
colours on a blue ground, 511.; flower vase, en¬ 
amelled with four masks like cats’ heads, 471.; 
fluted vase of Chinese porcelain medallions, in 
imitation of agate, on a blue ground, 331.; tur¬ 
quoise match-pot, 151 gs.; pair of kylins, en¬ 
amelled in colours, with moveable ears and eyes, 
from the Willoughby Collection, 671.; incense- 
burner, form of the sacred bird, cloisonnd enamel, 
engraved gold ornaments in relief, 291. Total 
amount of the sale about 8,2501. 

On Thursday, March 23, Messrs. Christie, 
Manson, and Woods sold the drawings and 
sketches, by Clarkson Stanfield, R.A., the pro¬ 
perty of the late Mr. Stanfield, also some water¬ 
colour drawings and pictures by other artists. No 
remarkable prices were realised. 

At the Salle Drouot were sold on the 11th: 
C. Dusart, Int/rieur du Cabaret., 4,000 fr. ; Van 
der Hey den, Le Cast el, 6.600 fr.; Tiepolo, La 
Chile, 8,000 fr.; Corot, Le Bouquet d'Arbres, 
5,400 fr.; .Tules Dupre, Le Parc de Windsor, 
7,000 fr.; La Charrette de Foin , 7,000 fr.; Millet, 
La Femme au Putts, 5,900 fr.; Rousseau, Les 
Biicheronnes, 15,000fr.; TroyonPaysage, 17,000fr.; 
Troupeau de Vaches, 11,500 fr. On the 16th: 
Van de Cappelle, Plage, 17,300 fr.; Hals, Por¬ 
trait, 12,100 fr.; P. de Hooch, Intcrieur, 4,000 fr.; 
A. Van Ostade, Joueurs de Cartes, 28,100 fr.; 
Isaak Van Ostade, Halts de Voyageurs, 11,500 fr.; 
Rembrandt, Portrait, 170,000 fr.; J. de Ruisdael, 
Chide d'Eau, 15,100 fr.; Le Sentier, 29,100 fr. ; 
Effet. de Neige, 11,900 fr.: D. Teniers, Intcrieur, 
21,300 -fir. ; Van de Velde, Marine, 34.500 fr.; 
De Witte, Intcrieur d’Eglise. 14,300 fr.; Wouver- 
tnan, Unite a la Fontaine, 20,000 fr. Their sale 
produced 16,000/. 

A collection of modem pictures were sold by 
Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods on Saturday 
the 25th ult., which fetched the following 
prices:—Guido Bach, Devotion, 100 gs.; F. Iieil- 
buth, Les Confiances, 100 gs.; W. C. T. Dobson, 
Faith, 120 gs.; Koekoek, A Forest Scene, 270gs.; 
E. W. Coolie, The Beach Scheveningen, 230 gs.; 
H. Le Jeune. Innocence, 310 gs.; T. S. Cooper, 
Landscape with Cattle, 760 gs. ; W. P. Frith, The 
Winning Hazard, 645 gs.; T. Farel, Evangeline, 
350 gB.; David Cox, Knaresboro' Castle. 110 gs. ; 
Birket. Foster, Farm Buildings, 82 gs. ; W. Hunt, 
Bird's Nest, and Mag Blossom, 135 gs.; E. Fnere, 
The Little Housekeeper, 245 gs. ; T. S. Cooper, 
Landscape, with Shee/i,’\ 70 gs. ; F. Goodall, I'al- 
staff thrown into the River, 95 gs.; W. P. Frith, 
The Proposal. 91 gs. ; V. Lagye, The Potters, 
152 gs.; P. II. Calderon, Broken Vows, 75 gs.; 
Arthur Hughes, Knight, of the Sun, 200 gs.; 
David Cox, River Scene, 275 gs.; Alma Tadema, 
Ancient Rome, 690 gs.; Louis Gallait, Last 
Moments of Count Egmont, 530 gs.; J. E. Millais, 
Apple Blossoms, 1,390 gs.; J. C. Horsley, Love 
Scene, 100 gs.; A. Grey, Highland Cattle, 175 gs.; 
J. O. Horsley, A Page in Waiting, 300 gs.; 8. L. 
Fildes, Fair, Quiet, and Sweet Best, 820 gs.; J. 
C. Horsley, “ In with you! In with you! ” 
750 gs.; A. A. E. Hebert, The Morning and the 
Evening of Life, 650 gs. Sculpture :—F. Bar- 
zaghi, First Lore, 265 gs.; Amo Tantardini, 
Bathing Girl, 410 gs.; Amo Barcagli, Blow¬ 
ing Bubbles, 600 gs.; F. Barzaghi, Pharaoh's 
Daughter, 910 gs. 

A very varied collection of pictures was sold by 
Messrs. Christie & Manson on Monday last. Some 
unimportant works ascribed to Stotkard were 
amongst the earliest numbers in the sale. These 
realised small prices. Twenty guineas were given 
for an interior with washerwoman, ascribed to 
Chardin, the French painter of homely and 
bourgeois life, who took to painting works of this 
kind when still-life pictures had begun to pall 
upon him. The price realised by this little work 
indicates that it would not be much esteemed by 
the admirers of a master whose pictures now 
generally in Paris fetch as many pounds as they 
would a few years ago have fetched halfpence. 


Mr. Agnew was on Monday the purchaser of a 
Fragonard, entitled Expectation, which fell to 
him for 141/. Two important works of T. S. 
Cooper, R.A.—the one Summer Evening, the 
other Cattle Reposing —fetched 3044 each; the 
one being purchased by Mr. Leaser, the other hr 
Mr. Mendoza. A landscape of Patrick Nasmyth 
went for 76/. A few pictures belonging to Sir J, 
Hawley were included in the day's dealings. A 
River Scene, attributed to Crome, and composed 
at all events of his usual simple elements-* 
cottage here, a peasant and a cow—fetched hat 
37/. A portrait of the theatrical Mrs. Baddelev, 
by Gainsborough, went for 299/. Five other 
works of this great English master—bat not be¬ 
longing to Sir J. Hawley—were included in the 
sale. These were painted for the Hingeston family; 
and the catalogue, with what warrant we do not 
know, classed two of them as the first and last port¬ 
raits painted by the artist. These two represented 
Mrs. Hingeston in her youth and late in life. 
Another portrait was that of the Rev. James 
Hingeston, and a fourth that of Dr. John Hingef- 
ton. The fifth picture is a landscape. Illustrious 
examples of Gainsborough’s art they can hardly 
now be said to be. The five, together, beeaiw 
the property of Mr. Whitehead for the sum of 
330/. Yesterday was to he sold the first portion 
of the great collection of Mr. Levy—a collector 
well-known in the world of journalism—and of 
whose works of art we shall next week have 
something to report. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

By the death of Mr. Samuel Redgrave the ait 
public loses one of the few modem historians of 
English art. In conjunction with his brother, 
Mr. Richard Redgrave, the deceased gentleman 
compiled the two volumes of the Century of 
Painters of the English School ; and he completed 
unassisted the Dictionary of English Artists, pub¬ 
lished two years ago. Both of these works, 
though leaving much to desire in regard to dis¬ 
criminating criticism, jare monuments of industry 
and research, and, by the amount of useful and 
accurate information they contain,.are indispensable 
to every student of English art. It was none too 
soon that in the Dictionary of English Artists -Mr. 
Redgrave collected a mass of material, much of 
which might have been out of the reach of future 
inquirers; and should a history of English art he 
ever seriously undertaken, Mr. Redgrave’s literary 
labour could not fail to be of the utmost value. 

The rumour that the Bcheme for an art-exhibi¬ 
tion projected by Sir Courts Lindsay is intended 
as in any sense in opposition to the .Royal 
Academy, is, we are told, unfounded. So fey from 
this being the case, several of the most eminent 
Academicians have promised their assistance to 
the undertaking. 

Messrs. Dickenson and Foster have on view 
at their premises, 114 New Bond Street, three of 
Mr. Millais’s already exhibited paintings, pro¬ 
duced within the last few years: Stella, Vanessa, 
and Quiet for a Moment (a portrait of a little girl). 
It is a pleasure to reinspect all three. The Vanessa, 
more particularly, we nave always regarded as s 
conspicuous masterpiece among this powerin' 
painter's works. 

A writer in the Gazette de * Beaux Arts—M. 
Alfred de Lostalot—appears to have fall® > nt0 
unaccountable errors with regard to some work 
of Rembrandt’s. The Lissengen collection st 
Vienna has included a portrait by the great 
Dutch master, which it pleases the writer in the 
Gazette, on somewhat slight grounds, to cons tier 
as the portrait of “ Jan Haaring.” “ M hat makes 
us think so," says the Gazette, “ is the analogr 
existing between the features of the model and 
those of the advocate ’’-^-he is commonly believed 
to have been an auctioneer —“ such as Rembrandt 
has transmitted t' em to us in two of his beautiful 
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etchings, dated the one 1080, the other 10 10. and 
allowing for the changes wrought by age. 1 ’ Now 
the two portraits are really known as those of two 
different men; Haaring the elder, Haaring the 
younger, they are invariably called. The difference 
in their ages’ is a difference of twenty or thirty 
years rather than of the ten indicated by the dates 
in the Gazette. Moreover, the dates themselves are 
absolutely wrong. In “ 1080 ” Rembrandt had 
executed" but few etchings—among them, we be¬ 
lieve, no portraits of any note—and it was not 
till 1055, the year before his failure, that he 
executed the only etching of the Hearings to 
which a date is attached, that of Haaring the 
vounger. The whole passage in the Gazette lies 
Bmiv Arts appears to us to need explanation, if 
explanation may be. 

Messrs. Pilgeram and Lefkykk, of King 
Htreet, St. James's, have had on view a few of the 
pictures destined for the Roytil Academy Exhibi¬ 
tion—principally those of Mr. Alma-Tadema and 
Mr. Herkomer. Mr. Tadema's picture is named 
An Audience at Agri/rpa's ; not a particularly 
kite work, but ranking among the painter's prime 
performances as regards general interest and un- 
commonness of arrangement. Mr. Herkomer's 
picture, At Death's Door, is a Tyrolese scene—a 
priest about to enter a cottage, one of whose 
inmates has just expired. This is a work of tine 
calibre, hut showing less strenuousness of faculty 
than the Last Master, which rose into so much 
celebrity in 1875. There are also two Scotch 
landscapes by Mr. Smart; two small pictures by 
Mrs. Gosse, well conceived, but open to much 
improvement in point of flesh-painting; two 
specimens of Mr. Nicoll—a vulgar bit of school¬ 
boy fun, and a vulgarish bit of lisher-folk senti¬ 
ment ; a sheep-pieture by l’eyrol Bonheur: 
Slurp-icashing in the Kile, an important and 
attractive example of Mr. Goodall; and a clever- 
is'ti hut unsightly picture of urchins disturbed 
in bathing, bv E. Charpentier. Mr. Valentine 
Bromley sends to the Academy three pictures 
illustrative of life and death among the North 
American Indians: the one named On Guard in 
XArittka is more especially striking. Mr. 0. G. 
hiwaon also oilers three— The Hop Gardens of 
England, and two others; Mr. Nettleship has a 
grand subject— A Condor following the Ann// of 
Piznrro across the Ancles. Mr. MacLenu has com¬ 
pleted the terra-cotta of his fine figure of lone, 
exhibited in plaster in hist year's Academy. 

Messes. Pilgeram: and Lefkvke have just pub¬ 
lished another pair of prints, this time from the 
original paintings by Rafael Gianetti, a leading 
painter of the new Italian school. The subjects 
are Tasso and Dante. The two great poets of 
Italy axe nobly and dramatically embodied, each 
one thoroughly characteristic, contrasting in ex¬ 
pression as well as action, and in the treatment of 
background accessories. The heavily-laden face 
"1 1 'ante is beautiful in its rendering, and his 
half-length figure in the well-known hood and 
gaberdine is admirably expressed in the engraving. 
Behind him is a portion of architecture, showing 
twisted columns like those at Verona, where he 
lived in exile. Tasso, again, has nothing clerical 
about him, but is altogether courtly in his dark 
suit broadly relieved against a bright garden 
background. These engravings are by Auguste 
Blanchard, who seems now not only to have the 
lead, but almost to stand alone in the beautiful 
art of line-engraving, the superiority of which we 
are always glad to acknowledge. These prints 
leave the ordinary mezzotints, even the best of 
them, a thousand leagues behind. 

Thb Italian sculptor, Leopold Costoli, has just 
tinkled a statue of Joachim Rossiui. it is said 
[o be a fine specimen of the artist’s work, richly 
imbued with life and motion. It is to be execute! 
m marble for the theatre at Pergola. Costoli has 
ako executed a colossal bust of Don Miguel Jose 
soother of colossal dimensions of the 
Archbishop of Viguna, both equally truthful pro¬ 
ductions They are destined for Ll Chili. 


The National Exhibition announced to be held 
this year at Naples is postponed, and will not take 
place until May 1, 1877. 

Prof. Gabrif.ie Castagnoia has lately fin¬ 
ished a small picture, which is stated to be truly 
admirable for the novelty and quaintness of its 
conception. The subject is A Lesson in Choral 
Singing, which an old monk of seventy is giving 
to a young novice of twenty, who is laughing 
sardonically at the worn-out cracked voice of the 
elder monk as he chants from his musical breviary. 

At a meeting opened by the Municipality of 
Rome the sculptor Gregorio Zappala elicited great 
praise for some admirable plaster models in groups 
which he has executed for the decoration of a 
fountain in the Piazza Agonale. 

The School of Art Needlework is at present ex¬ 
hibiting some of its productions at the South 
Kensington Museum, previously to sending them 
to the Philadelphia Exhibition. The work con¬ 
sists maiulv of curtains, table-cloths, wall bang¬ 
ings, &c., embroidered in crewels. 

A large number of moulds for pottery in stone, 
boxwood, copper, and burnt clay have lately been 
found in the deserted potteries at Grenzbausen, in 
Germany. Among them are two large ones in 
stone belonging to the first hftlf of the seventeenth 
century, one of which represents in seven com¬ 
partments the works of Mercy. Others have coats 
of arms, animals, arabesques, &c. They are for 
the most part excellently preserved. 

The newly acquired Gate of Cremona is to be 
placed in an honourable position in the Louvre, 
between the Salle Michel Ange and the Salle 
Michel Colomb. Right and left of it are to be 
placed “ The Slaves ” of Michel Angelo. 

Twenty-nine competitors presented themselves 
for the Prix de Sevres. Out of these the jury 
chose four for admittance to the final competition. 
The French papers speak of most of the designs 
sent in as being very poor. 

The unveiling of the Schiller monument at 
Marbach is appointed to take place on May 9, the 
anniversary of the poet’s death. The statue, 
which is the work of the late sculptor, Rau, has 
been cast in the Pelargus foundry at Stuttgart, 
and is pronounced to be one of the most success¬ 
ful of the artist’s compositions. Great prepara¬ 
tions are being made lor the intended commemo¬ 
ration. 

Iris announced that the exhibition of ancielit and 
modern German art which is to be held this year at 
Munich, will be opened on June 15, and will close 
on October 15. Few countries are richer in public 
and private art-collections than Bavaria; and in 
addition to these sources, which have been freely 
opened to the managing committee of the exhibi¬ 
tion, liberal contributions have been promised by 
the German and Austrian Emperors, and by other 
German princes, as well as from the most import¬ 
ant civic and other public museums of Germany. 

TnE Swedish papers announce that an expedi¬ 
tion, conducted by Drs. Retzius, Montelius, and 
Tcgner, will leave Stockholm at the end of the 
sumiueT to make archaeological investigations in 
Central Asia. The cost of the undertaking is 
estimated at 30,000 Swedish crowns, of which as 
much as 30,000 crowns have been contributed by 
a private patron in Goteborg. 

It is announced from Munich that no further 
collections will be made for the Liebig memorial 
fund, which has reached the sum of 150,000 
marks (7,500/.). Nothing definite has been 
settled in regard to the special form of the com¬ 
memorative monument to which the money is to 
be applied. Apart from the more practically 
important scheme of founding scholarships in 
honour of the great chemist, the idea of erecting 
a fountain in one of the squares of Munich seems 
to find most favour with the committee. 

We regret to have to record the death of the 
eminent German historical painter, Joseph von 
Fuhricht, at the age of seventy-six. 


We mentioned some time ago in the Academy 
that a Commission had been formed in France 
for the purpose of taking a catalogue of all the 
art-treasures in the country. The task is a great 
one, and its accomplishment must necessarily 
extend over a long period, hut the first volume 
devoted to Paris is now in course of publication. 
Three numbers of it have already appeared, deal¬ 
ing with the church of St. Germain l’Auxerrois, 
le Palais des Archives Nationales, and La Biblio- 
theque of Versailles. 

The city of Cologne, following the example of 
Milan, Berlin, Dresden, Frankfurt, and other 
towns, will hold an exhibition of works of ancient 
art industry next J uly. 

The Wallraff-Richartz Museum in Cologne has 
lately been enriched by the purchase of Fiedler’s 
large oil painting, representing the aDcient Egyp¬ 
tians breaking granite in the Nubian desert. 

An Historical Union has been formed at Marien- 
werder in W est Prussia for the purpose of study¬ 
ing the antiquities and works of art in that place. 
The Union publishes a journal, and hopes to esta¬ 
blish a museum in Marienwcrder. 

A special school for the teaching of carpet 
and tapestry decoration, has been established 
at Hattau. The example of this town might he 
followed with profit by others, for the senseless 
patterns of modern carpets and hangings are often 
a tidal to artistic taste. 

An exhibition and sale of the water-colour and 
oil paintings of the late Jakob Alt was held last 
month at Vienna; the whole collection comprised 
388 pictures, the water-colours forming the 
greater number. Although but little known in 
England, Jakob Alt has been for many years 
highly esteemed as a water-colour painter in 
Germany, and the sale of his pictures was attended 
with great success. 

L'Opinion states that an exhibition is being 
organised by order of the Minister of W r ar of a 
model of the “ Siege of Paris ” on an immense 
scale. All the monuments of the capital, the 
fortifications with their bastions and their cannons 
in their places, and the forts surrounding Paris 
will he represented. The exact positions also of 
the sentinels of both armies, and the respective 
positions occupied by the troops during their 
combats around Paris, will also be shown. The 
model is to be 50 metres long and 40 high. It 
is to be placed in the great nave of the Palais de 
l’lndustrie, and the profits arisirig from the ex¬ 
hibition will go towards the orphans of the war. 

The Italian Government have decided on the 
restoration of the ancient churches of Cimitile. 
They are five in number, aud are said to he the 
most ancient Christian temples in Europe. They 
date from the fourth century, and contain many 
remarkable early mural paintings and sculpture. 

Several pictures and drawings by Watteau are 
at present in England. M. de Goncoiirt enumerates 
those that are in the British Museum, and those in 
the possession of Sir Richard Wallace and Miss 
James respectively. There may he other precious 
waifs abroad unknown to the author, and it is to 
he hoped that these lines will attract the attention 
of their possessors, and that they will have the 
kindness to favour the author with an account of 
their treasures, that he may insert it in the second 
edition of his excellent work. What has become 
of a Joueur de guitare assis mr tin bare dans tin 
pagsage poet.ique, for instance, supposed to be a 
portrait of Handel, which belonged to M. Francis 
Kochard, an amateur in London, who died a few 
years ago ? 

The descriptive catalogue of the drawings which 
have passed into the possession of the British 
Museum, or now belong to Miss James, after figuring 
in the collections of Sir Thomas Lawrence, Hugh 
Howard, Spencer, &c., alone occupies very nearly 
nine pages of the hook. 
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THE STAGE. 

“an old m,an.” 

Mr. Rekcf. is the writer of more than one funny 
burlesque, and he has given hia attention to the 
composition of serious drama. Mr. Righton is 
the successful actor of many funny parts, and he 
has endeavoured to represent a pathetic one. But 
the combined efforts of Mr. Reece and Mr. 
Righton at the Duke’s Theatre in Holborn do not 
result in work which is sure to attract the public. 
An Old Man is not likely, we think, to enjoy a 
prolonged existence on the London boards: though, 
ns the writing seems better than the acting, it 
may chance to rise again after its natural death. 
There are qualities in its leading character which 
may some day fascinate an actor of power in that 
line, and the piece may then Ire revived. It lives, 
however, now, while we write about it, and it is 
with the present performance alone that wo can 
be concerned. The follies and the sorrows of an 
old man form the theme of the piece. The stage 
has long found old men's follies amusing, and old 
men's sorrows have bad on it their full share of 
sympathy from the days of Lear downwards. 
Indeed, the English theatre of our day, on the 
serious side of it, may bo roughly said to be de¬ 
voted to the fortunes of the young and the aged ; 
romantic drama concerning itself with those of the 
first, and domestic drama with those of the second. 
The bizarre genius of Mr. Robson was probably the 
first cause of this occupation of the stage with the 
sorrows of the old, and some of the turns in Mr. 
Reece’s drama from gay to sad suggest opportu¬ 
nities of which that actor would not have failed 
to avail himself. For there is a comic side in An 
Old Man —a broadly comic one—and it is pre¬ 
sented first and befittinglv. Here Mr. Righton is 
as much in his element as he is afterwards out of 
it—though, to say truth, better comedy has un¬ 
doubtedly been acted by him than this which 
finds its origin in an old man's ludicrous assump¬ 
tion of youth. Assumption, however, is scarcely 
the word, for the aged hero of Mr. Reece’s pathos 
and the butt of his fun has fullv persuaded him¬ 
self of his own youthfulness ana vigour; so that 
in good faith he thinks himself capable of the 
achievements of fifty years ago, and considers that 
a young woman who is lodged in his house is 
attracted by his charms to love him. The 
modesty which inspired Jack Falstaff when he 
confessed to Doll Tearsheet, “ I am old, I am old,” 
is absent from the aged man in his relations with 
the young person in Mr. Reece's drama. In its 
absence is much of such comedy as Mr. Reece 
has imagined and Mr. Righton embodied. In 
this comic part Mr. Righton is strongest 
and Mr. Reece weakest; Mr. Reece’s merit— 
apart from that of the mere craftsman’s power of 
stringing together scenes with some semblance 
of sequence—is that of having conceived and en¬ 
deavoured to represent a very mixed character; 
a man with childish follies and honest pride, and 
the humbling of his pride curing him of his 
follies. The old man has honour, and when, in 
the second part of the play, a grave and disgrace¬ 
ful wrong which he had been condemning is 
brought home to him as the act of his grandson 
with whose credit his own is indissolubly bound 
up, he receives, such a shock as wakes him to a 
sense of the responsibility of his age and station, 
and he is the better at last for the suffering he 
has gone through. A mixed character, overlaid 
with faults; a trouble, refining that character— 
these have indeed before now been portrayed by 
writers of genius, with a power to which the 
author of An Old Man presumably lays no claim. 
But Mr. Reece is to be praised for a meritorious 
endeavour, and an effort not altogether unsuc¬ 
cessful, nor feeble. The actiug is far from being 
all that it should be. Mr. Righton's pathos is 
the result of a too obvious effort, with which the 
audience finds it difficult to get into svmpathv. 
The effort, albeit strenuous, fulls very wide of the 
mark. In other characters, Miss Maria Daly is 


more or less comic, and Miss Louisa Moore more 
or less graceful; but the performance of neither 
rests much on the memorv. 

Frederick Wedmorb. 


Pom, by Mr. Bucalosi, was produced on Saturday 
night at the Royalty Theatre. It is a meritorious 
attempt to give to opera boujfe some of the graces 
of o/xVrt comique, but as it does not—at least from 
a dramatic point of view—gain in reasonable 
interest what it loses in vulgarity, and in all that 
makes the surest and least worthy appeal to the 
late diner, flushed and full, who is Optra bouffe's 
staunchest patron, it may be doubted whether it 
will have any prolonged success. The music does 
not appear to be of high originality, or distinctive 
mark. Pretty it well may be; and pretty and 
seemly are the scenes and the stage groupings. 
The piece will please some, and will offend no one, 
and it is interpreted by Miss Pattie Laverne, Miss 
Goodall, Mr. Knight Aston, and other performers 
of proved acceptability in entertainments of a 
kindred nature. 

This evening Measure for Measure—one of the 
most rarely presented of the Shaksperian plays— 
will be given at the Haymarket. Mr. Charles 
"Warner, who has lately been absent from the 
theatre, will act Claudio to the Isabella of Miss 
Neilson. The engagement of Miss Neilson draws 
towards its end. She will before long return to 
America. 

Signor Salvini has been acting in the North 
with a success that rarely attends a foreign actor 
in his progress through provincial towns. The 
long and elaborate comments of the Liverpool 
Daily Post, on his Othello and his Hamlet, 
inform us of the general enthusiasm with which 
his performances have been received in what 
actors recognise as the second theatrical town 
in England. 

Miss Ada Cavendish has carried Miss Gwilt 
as far north aa Dundee, and preparations are now 
making for the immediate performance of the piece 
in London. 

Mr. Phelps was announced to give at the 
Crystal Palace on Tuesday his representation of 
Falstaff in the Merry Wives of Windsor, which 
has already been noticed in these columns. 

The theatre attached to what is known as the 
Westminster Aquarium, is reported to be in a 
forward state. 

Easter will bring us an unusual number of 
interesting things at the London theatres to com¬ 
pensate for the uneventfulness that has so far 
marked Lent. There will be a new piece with 
new actors at the Adelphi; there will be Miss 
Gicilt for the first time in London ; Mr. Charles 
Mathews will appear for the first time since his 
return from Calcutta; and there will be the ex¬ 
traordinary attraction of Signor Rossi at Drury 
lame. The date is not at present announced for 
the production of the comedv which is in prepar¬ 
ation at the Prince of Wales' s, but it will probably 
be before the end of April, though “ last nights ” 
especially when of a piece so attractive as Masks 
and Faces, are apt to be numerous. At the 
Vaudeville there is perhaps no reason to think 
that Mr. Byron’s comic drama will be withdrawn 
within any'period to which human expectations 
extend. Our Boys is one of the institutions of 
the metropolis. 

A special performance of the Une Visits de 
Noces is being organised by the company of the 
Theatre Fran^ais. This is the boldest of the 
works of M. Dumas; a piece in which many 
bitter truths and many brilliant or showy false¬ 
hoods are launched at the ears of a public aston¬ 
ished at its unparalleled audacity. To Mdlle. 
Sarah Bernhardt has been assigned the part of 
the woman the record of whose memories formed 
one of the finest passages in the repertory of 
Desclee. The forthcoming performance will be 
given in one of the “ farewells ” to the stage of 


Mdme. Nathalie, who, however, will not take pen | 
in the Visile de Noces. M. Got will play the pan 
of Lebonnard, the philosophic friend well-known 
in French comedy, and who here is charged ap¬ 
parently with the task of uttering some of the 
wisdom and personal conviction of M. Dumas. 
Febvre will play the part of the husband, oriri- 
nallv taken by Landrol, and Mdlle. Tholer will be ; 
equal to the character of the wife, originallx 
played very prettily by Mdlle. Kelly. For 
Desclde’s part, which, as we said before, is to b? 
Sarah Bernhardt’s, the names of Croizette and of 
Favart were first mentioned. 

Mdme. EugIinle Doche is acting at Brunei;, 
in Emile Augier’s latest play, Madame Caverld. 

M. St. Germain— a very good comedian, whom 
some of our readers no doubt seized the opportu¬ 
nity to see in London—is to leave the Patio 
Vaudeville. He is, perhaps, to take the place at 
the Gymnase which M. Ravel has just left 
vacant. 

Les Grands Devoirs is the name of a new drama 
in verse which M. Ballande has brought out si 
his famous Matindes. It is composed of two 
distinct parts, one of which, recalling to everyone 
Romeo and Juliet, “ with a difference,” treats of 
the hatred of two families, and the other is con¬ 
cerned with the larger public troubles caused to i 
the Scots, among whom the scone is laid, by the 
Norwegian invasion. The large public trouble; , 
cause for a while the private enmities to be over¬ 
looked ; but again public peace being secured for 
a time, private enmity breaks out with fresh 
violence. “C’est une oeuvre tres consciencieuse et i 
fort travaillde; Faction est claire et ddduite ara j 
exactitude: on y sent la main d'un homme qui , 
commit son metier, et qui l'aime P ” What then j 
is wanting ? “ What is wanting is the vital 
spark.” 

The latest criticism upon L'Etranyere is to the 
effect that from its dialogue the ways of p»i 
society are notably absent; the Duchess's tone i.‘ 
not that of the Faubourg St. Germain, and the 
Valet’s solicitude is an impertinence. It is not 
often that Monsieur Dumas, in his literary ven- i 
tures, deviates into good society, from his chosen j 

E aths of the demi-monde. Here and there his ; 

eroines are ladies: in the Visite de Noces, for ci- ■ 
ample; but even then they are generally pre¬ 
sented in their most intimate relations, and not 
before the world. Perhaps it is not only the ma¬ 
licious who think that in the power of portray¬ 
ing the upper ten thousand of France—not that, 
indeed, of the Second Empire—M. Dumas must 
yield to Emile Augier; possibly also to the well- 
placed woman’s favourite dramatist, Octave 
Feuillet. But it must in fairness be remembered 
that the “ Duchess ” of L’Et.rangbre is not of the 
Faubourg St. Germain, though she happens to he 
in it. 


MUSIC. 

The first concert of the Philharmonic Society for 
the present season—the sixty-fourth of its exist¬ 
ence—took place at St. James’s Hall last Thure- 
day week, and presented several points of interest 
First must be mentioned a very perceptible im¬ 
provement (so far as cau be judged fro® one 
concert) in the quality of the performance. Though 
there is still a certain amount of coarseness in the 
playing, the inevitable result of the small number 
of rehearsals obtainable, the strings are decidedly 
better than last season, while the wind, though 
still weak in one or two departments which it 
would be invidious to specify, is in many respects 
of great excellence. The capacity of the orchestra 
was severely tested at this first concert by Schu¬ 
mann’s difficult symphony in G, the finest of tie 
four which are published; but the ordeal was 
passed through more thin creditably, and 1 
performance, though here and there a little un 
finished, must on the whole be pronounced ' er J j 
! good. Mr. Cusins gave a very excellent reading 
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of the work, his tempi being in each movement 
most judicious. The remaining orchestral pieces 
were the overtures to The Isle* of Fingal and 
Enn/anthe. The instrumental soloist of the even- 
in? was Mdme. Schumann, who made on this 
occasion her second appearance in London during 
the present season. She played Beethoven's 
concerto in G, and later in the evening solos 
by Chopin and Hiller, and fully confirmed our 
previous impression that she has returned to 
us playing, if possible, more finely than ever. 
A more admirable rendering of the concerto, 
whether as regards mechanical finish or intellec¬ 
tual interpretation, cannot be conceived. The en- 
timiastn with which she was greeted on her ap- 
pe.iring on the orchestra, and the applause at the 
conclusion of the work, proved in the most satis¬ 
factory manner that her splendid talents have at 
length received in this country that recognition 
which is justly their due, and which has long 
since been awarded to them on the Continent. The 
vocalists were Mdlle. Ida Corani and a new¬ 
comer, Signor Pollione Ronzi. The lady is 
gjready favourably known at our concerts; the 
mntleman was announced as a first-tenor siuger 
from La Scala, Milan. He sang only one piece— 
Stnidella’s “ Pieta, Signore ”—and showed himself 
the possessor of a very good and well-trained 
voice, happily free from that abominable vibrato 
winch renders the performances of many of our 
vocalists so unpleasant. Signor Ronzi will pro- 
tnbly be heard of again; for good tenors are by no 
moans very abundant. For the second concert, 
which takes place next Thursday, Brahms's 
" Putsches Requiem,” one of the most remark¬ 
able compositions of recent days, is announced for 
performance. 

Beethoven’s Choral Symphony formed the 
chief attraction at the last Crystal Palace Con¬ 
cert, and the performance, especially as re¬ 
cards the three instrumental movements, was 
of hitrh excellence. The solo parts were sung 
by Mdlle. Johanna Levier, Miss Annie Butter- 
worth, Mr. Edward Lloyd and Signor Foli. At 
the same concert three pieces by the late Charles 
Edward Horsley were brought forward. This 
composer was the son of William Horsley the 
wcil-known glee-writer, and, though without his 
father's individuality of style, he was a musician 
of considerable acquirements. He was a pupil of 
Mendelssohn’s, and, if we are not mistaken, con¬ 
tributed some little time since to one of our 
musical contemporaries some interesting remin¬ 
iscences of his master. He resided for many years 
in Australia, but returned to this country some 
little time ago and settled at Liverpool. He soon, 
however, removed to New York, where he died on 
the 2nd nit. His most important works are three 
oratorios, David, Joseph, and Gideon-, from the 
last-named work a song, “ Lord, in youth's eager 
.'oars,” was given on Saturday. The two other 
pieces from his pen brought forward on this 
occasion were the overture and a song from his 
ode, “ Euterpe,” written for the opening of the 
Melbourne Town Hall in 1870. Both are ex- 
ceedingly well-written and pleasing compositions, 
tliouirh without that decided originality of style 
*bich would entitle them to be called works of 
genius. This afternoon Signor Piatti will in¬ 
troduce for the first time in this country Raff’s 
now concerto for the violoncello. 

At the Popular Concerts, Madame Schumann 
etui continues to be the great attraction. Any- 
tlnng more perfect than the performance last 
Saturday of Schumann’s great quintett in E flat 
tv Madame Schumann and Messrs. Joachim, Ries, 
straw and Piatti, has never been heard. The 
"'Tt itself is one of its composer's most perfect 
creations, whether considered as an embodiment 
0 lts writer’s individuality, or, as regards its form, 
a wished work of art. Mdme. Schumann also 
Pwyed four numbers of the “ Kreisleriaua ” in 
5 inimitable manner. Spohr's quintett for 
."“pi with which the concert opened, is not one 
kw best works, being, with the exception of , 


the Finale, full of his peculiar mannerisms,and spun 
out to a tedious length. A word of praise must 
be given to the vocalist of the afternoon, Miss 
Catherine Penna, for her charmingly-artistic sing¬ 
ing of Lotti's “ Pur dicesti ” and Mendelssohn’s 
“ Winterlied.” On Monday the programme in¬ 
cluded Mozart’s great quintett in G minor, a 
uartett by Haydn, violin solos by Bach, played 
y Herr Joachim, and the “ WaldBfcein ” sonata of 
Beethoven, given by Mdme. Schumann. Next 
Monday Schubert's octett and Brahms's piano 
quintett will form the special attractions of the 
programme. 
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Having already done honour both to the Alex- 
andra Palace and to himself by the production of 
Handel's Esther, Mr. Weist Hill is now about to 
increase the obligations under which he has 
already placed musicians by bringing forward next 
Saturday the same composer's even less known 
oratorio Susanna, which, we believe, has not been 
heard in this country within the memory of any one 
living. Of the performance and of the work 
itself we hope to speak in detail next week. 

IIenri Vieuxtemps has written for the first time 
a concerto for the violoncello, a private performance 
of which was given at his house on the 21st ult. by 
Joseph Servais. The Revue et Gazette Musicals 
speaks very highly of the work for its melodious 
character and breadth of style. 

The same number of the paper contains a note 
on the symphony-competition at the Alexandra 
Palace, an extract from which will probably in¬ 
terest our readers. The Revue says:—- 

“ It is often said that our neighbours beyond the 
Channel are not a musical people. That they have 
not actual genius in music may be admitted; but ,t 
would be unjust to deny them groat zeal for the culti¬ 
vation of the art. For instance, a competition was 
opened only a few weeks since for the composition of 
a symphony, by the director of the music at the 
Alexandra Falacp, Mr. Weist Hill, acting in the 
matter for an anonymous donor; in this short space 
of time thirty-five scores have been sent in ... . 
We do not know how many scores every year reach 
our Societe de Compositeurs for their symphonic com¬ 
petition ; but we should be much surprised if the 
number reached even a quarter of that we have just 
named.” 

The death is announced from Paris of Henri 
Rosellen, a well-known pianist and arranger, espe¬ 
cially of operatic fantasias for his instrument, at 
the age of sixty-three. 

After numerous postponements, Wagner’s 
Tristan und Isolde was given at Berlin on the 
27th ult. Detailed accounts of the performance 
have not yet come to hand, but it is said to have 
had an enormous success, the Emperor of Ger¬ 
many and his whole Court being present. The 
entire profits of the performance were devoted, bv 
special order of the Emperor, to the Bayreuth 
enterprise. It is stated on trustworthy authority 
that the Emperor intends to be present at one of 
the performances of the Ring des Nibelungern. 

The Danish Government has awarded two life- 
pensions of 3,000 crowns each to the composers 
Niels Gade and Berggriin. 

Hal£vt’s opera Charles VI. has been produced 
with great success at La Scala, Milan. The 
principal parts were sustained by Signor Aldighi- 
eri and Mdme Sanz. 
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Mandalay to Momien: a Narrative of the 
two Expeditions to Western China , r/1808 
and 1875, under Colonel Edward B. Sladen 
ml Colonel Horace Browne. By John 
Anderson, M.D., &c. With Maps and 
Illustrations. (London: Macmillan & 
Co., 1876.) 

Tm Royal visit to onr Indian Empire has 
of late drawn so much attention from the 
British public that we now trust some study 
and thought may be given to Chin-India, or 
at least that portion of it styled Burma 
Proper or Independent, the comparatively 
new capital of which is Mandalay, where 
reigns one of the shrewdest, best-informed, 
and most whimsical kings in Eastern Asia 
—the King of the Golden Foot and the 
Golden Ears, who has recently ordered, ac¬ 
cording to Burmese custom, the courts and 
public offices in his capital to be closed for 
forty days, during the all-important cere¬ 
mony of “ boring holes in the ears of the 
princesses.” 

Even the two expeditions to Western 
China, of 1868 and 1875, from “ Mandalay to 
Momien ” forming the grand base of opera¬ 
tions, and, though unsuccessful, displaying so 
ninth energy and bravery on the part of our 
countrymen, have been wellnigh cast into 
the shade; the hearts of wealth-seeking 
British merchants havo become sick and 
weary with disappointment; but we trust 
that all such clouds may be looked on as of 
insignificant result in a prospect bright and 
advancing. Dr. Anderson, by his handsome, 
well-timed, entertaining, and instructive vo¬ 
lume, has done much to renew the interest 
felt not long since in tho destinies of Upper 
Burma, and the chance of British progress 
hi Western China. Before proceeding briefly 
to examine the work of the ever-zealous 
medical officer and naturalist, it may be re¬ 
marked that our position in Burma —the 
°nly correct way of spelling the word—is a 
ray remarkable one ; and this fact has not 
been sufficiently brought home to the 
British nation, for on its proper considera¬ 
tion onr success in the land of the Golden 
Foot, and in lands beyond, greatly depends. 
B is just fifty years since Mr. Crawfurd, in 
his Embassy to Ava, informed ns that he 
suggested the policy of keeping possession of 
Rangoon; thus shutting out the Burmese 
Bom the navigation of that grand artery 
the Irawady, and placing us in a commanding 
military attitude, which would have relieved 
as from all apprehension of annoyance from 
power of these people. One of the 
ambassador’s shrewdest reviewers could not 
agree with him on this point, and was dis¬ 


posed to think that we had done much 
bettor. Hemmed in as they then were between 
Arracan and Martaban, we had little to fear 
from any annoyance they could give ns. 
Indeed, the reviewer was rather surprised 
at such a proposal from Mr. Crawfurd, who, 
in the same breath almost, said that “ the 
conditions of a convention with them ought 
to be strictly reciprocal; and the letter and 
spirit of tho engagement such as would tend 
to develop the resources of both countries.” 
We cannot think that to stop them up 
“liko rats within their holes,” as the critic 
said, would be the most likely mode of 
producing this desirable reciprocity, or of 
developing tho resources of tho Burmese. 
When we conquered and annexed Pegu, 
nearly four-and-tweuty years ago, our ideas 
of the vast resources of the upper region of 
Burma were very vague indeed. We knew, 
from reading, that it boasted gold, silver, 
and copper, and that it was rich in precious 
stones; facts since entirely corroborated 
by Captain Strover’s Memo, on the Metals 
and Minerals of Burma (1873) ; but, for 
every practical purpose, Upper Burma was, 
and seemed likely to remain, almost an un¬ 
discovered country. Even the great master 
of annexation, Lord Dalhousie, talked and 
wrote of it as “a worthless rind.” Having 
secured Pegu, and consequently the entire 
delta of the mighty Irawady, why should we 
increase our responsibility and expenditure 
by annexing what can be of no advantage 
to us at present ? But, should “ the force 
of circumstances ” ever compel ns to do so, 
then, said the Governor-General, in one of 
bis brilliant dispatches—Let ns advance ! ” 

Lord Dalhousie knew little or nothing of 
the most convenient road to Western China 
being through Upper Burma, and that 
through Bhamo the richest side of the 
“ celestial ” regions could be tapped. The 
romantic dreams of the most sanguine have 
never come up to the reality which we may 
reasonably expect when there is a clear 
passage from Yunnan to Rangoon. But even 
had such knowledge been then available, it 
did not occur to many who were interested 
in Burmese affairs, that our having se¬ 
cured possession of Rangoon—which future 
Liverpool of Chin-India, or Bombay of the 
Chinese and Burman Empires, Crawfurd 
so ardently desired—would prove the grand 
obstacle in the way of opening commerce 
with Western China. We had taken np, in 
the opinion of the king, one trade-monopo¬ 
lising position; and so the Golden Foot 
naturally seemed determined to take np the 
other. And thus began the difficulties which 
have been encountered by fearless and enter¬ 
prising travellers and explorers, who deserve 
all honour for having, through the “ im¬ 
passable,” endeavoured to pave a road. 

In the preface to his goodly volume, Dr. 
Anderson informs us that public interest in 
the subject of “ the overland route from 
Burma to China,” called forth by the re¬ 
pulse of the recent mission and the well- 
known tragedy which attended it, suggested 
its publication. He hopes that his account 
of tho expedition of 1868, in which he bore 
an important part, will be acceptable to 
clear the way for the simple narrative of the 
mission of 1875, commanded by Colonel 
Horace Browne. Tho difficulties in both 


cases were very great, and such a concise 
and authoritative statement of them will 
assuredly do much good by putting ns on 
our guard for the future. We may say that 
the two expeditions to Western China were 
most fortunate in the selection of the accom¬ 
plished writer to whom were entrusted the 
scientific duties of medical officer and natu¬ 
ralist. An excellent map of the routes tra¬ 
versed, and another of South Western China, 
showing routes traversed and proposed, 
followed np by a plan of Momien (Teng- 
Yue-Chow), confront the reader as ho turns 
to the first chapter of the narrative, “ Man¬ 
dalay to Bhamo,” which abounds with inte¬ 
resting, if not altogether new, information. 
Rangoon is here most appropriately men¬ 
tioned as the port of the great water high¬ 
way of the Irawady, boasting a trade which, 
during fifteen years, had increased in annnal 
value to 2,560,0002. The commercial com¬ 
munity of British Burma’s capital had long 
directed their attention to the prospect of 
an overland trade with Western China, so 
as to avoid the long and dangerous voyage 
by the Straits and Indian Archipelago, with 
a view to a direct and easy interchange of 
onr manufactures for the products of rich and 
fertile provinces like Yunnan and Sz-Chuen. 
There was, and is, no better way, in Dr. 
Anderson’s opinion, than by the river Ira¬ 
wady and the royal city of Mandalay. And 
here it is important to note that:— 

“Although before 1807 but four English 
steamers with freight had ascended the river to 
the capital, harbingers of the numerous flotilla 
now plying in the Irawady, it was known that a 
regular traffic existed between Mandalay and 
China, especially in the supply of cotton to the 
interior, which was reserved as a royal monopoly.” 

General Albert Fytche, in his Four Years’ 
Administration of British Burma, informs 
us that when he was entrusted with the 
chief commissionership, as successor to Sir 
Arthur Phayre, iu the early part of 1867, 
one of his chief objects was to open np “ a 
friendly intercourse with the king,” and 
endeavour, through Major Sladen his assist¬ 
ant at tho Court of Mandalay, to remove all 
suspicions, and convince the Burmese Go¬ 
vernment that our only object was to pro¬ 
mote the material interests of the two states 
by mutual concessions. At that time so 
little had been accomplished in the way of 
developing tho trade with Upper Burma that 
we need not wonder at only four merchant 
steamers having made their way to Manda¬ 
lay. There was evidently something wrong 
in the framing of the Burmese treaty of 
1862, in which the Government of India 
desired Sir Arthur Phayre to include if 
possible the re-opening of the old caravan 
route from Western China by the town of 
Bhamo, and other important concessions. 
The first object was to be effected by tlic 
king’s sanction to a joint Burmese and 
British mission to China. But this pro¬ 
posal, on which the success of our enterprise 
then and hereafter appears to' have rested, 
was not accepted. A direct trade with 
China might be carried on by us through 
Upper Burma, subject to certain conditions; 
and, in 1863, Dr. Williams—our former resi¬ 
dent at the Court of Mandalay—after a 
journey of t wenty-two days, reached Bhamo, 
with the object of..testing the practicability 
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of a trade route. The Bhamo routes were 
considered by this other distinguished “ po¬ 
litical ” medical officer and traveller as po¬ 
litically, physically, and commercially, the 
most advantageous. Dr. Anderson informs 
us that for twelve years, from 1855, the 
Burmo-Chinese trade in Bhamo, which repre¬ 
sented 500,0001. per annum, had almost 
entirely ceased—perhaps owing to the effects 
of the Mohammedan rebellion in Yunnan. 
To solve the question of such ruin in a 
grand local trade, the Chief Commissioner 
General Fytche projected the expedition, 
which brings forth the suggestive, pleasing 
remark from the writer of the present volume 
that “ the enterprise might be deemed one 
of hereditary interest to the descendant 
of that enterprising merchant-traveller, Mr. 
Fitch, who has left an account of his visit 
to Pegu in 1586.” This, on reference to a 
narrative, we find to ba the same Ralph 
Fitch who with John Newberry in 1583 
led a great scheme of English adventure, 
which had for its object the reaching of the 
Persian Gulf (by way of Aleppo and Bag¬ 
dad), and sailing thence by Ormus, in order 
to reach the shores of Malabar; and who 
narrates, with excusable ignorance of the 
wonders of Hindu mythology and archae¬ 
ology, that, on beholding the numberless 
temples and idols, some were “ like a cow, 
some like a monkey, and some like the devil! ” 
The proposed expedition was sanctioned by 
the Government of India in September, 1867; 
and it was arranged that the departure of 
the mission, in which Dr. Anderson took so 
conspicuous and interesting a part, should 
take place from Mandalay in January, 1868. 
This laudable enterprise, under Colonel B. 
Sladen, may be justly considered the first 
important step in carrying out the views of 
the merchants of England in a quarter 
where it was considered new fields of com¬ 
merce for manufactures and produce might 
be obtained, thus helping to maintain the 
“ commercial status ” of their country. 

Mandalay reached, the minute description 
of this Burmese city and its suburbs will 
well repay perusal; for we see at once that 
it is the work of a graphic writer and at¬ 
tentive observer. In fact, through the aid 
of this volume we may consider ourselves in 
the land of the Golden Foot for a time—the 
land of remarkable fauna, of gorgeous and 
fairy-garden-like Flora, and of valuable 
minerals, and with various productions to be 
utilised but barely yet discovered. It is also 
the land of a curious, lazy, but ingenious 
people, whose contemplative deity, Gautama 
—the Burmese incarnation of Buddha— 
governs their daily actions. 

The fortunes of this now famous expe¬ 
dition were pretty well known to many 
readers long before the appearance of the 
book now under notice. They may be 
briefly summarised in the following manner ; 
but it may be well at first to state, in the 
words of the author, that— 

“ the city properly called Mandalay, with its 
palace and countless pagodas, lies about three 
miles from the Irawady, on a rising ground below 
the hill Mandate. It was founded, on his acces¬ 
sion in 1853, by the present king ; and one of his 
motives for quitting Ava, and selecting the new 
site, was to remove his palace from the sight and 
sound of British steamers.” 


The old capital has been admirably de¬ 
scribed by Colonel Yule, and other writers 
before him, such as Colonel Symes, Major 
Canning, Captain Cox, and Drs. Leyden and 
Buchanan, who have contributed towards 
throwing a light on our knowledge of the 
Burman empire. Dr. Anderson’s Bejwrt on 
the Expedition to Western Yunan, via Bhamo, 
was first published at Calcutta in 1871, and 
the greater portion of the present Narrative 
is devoted to a detailed account of matters 
set forth in that most interesting document. 
First, there was the departure from Manda¬ 
lay, in the middle of January, 1868, of Major 
Sladen, Captain Williams and the author in 
the King of Burma's steamer, which also 
had on board representatives of the com¬ 
mercial community of Rangoon. Notwith¬ 
standing the public declaration of the Bur¬ 
mese Government that no steamer could 
possibly ascend the Irawady so far north as 
Bhamo, Bham6 was reached with a steamer 
of only three feet draught without any diffi¬ 
culty in the river navigation, and the expedi¬ 
tion was thus brought 900 miles from their 
starting-point at Rangoon, and 300 miles 
above Mandalay. On January 22 they had 
left the beautiful scenery “ through which 
the Irawady threads its course,” and came 
in sight of the town of Bham6, situated in 
latitude 24° 16' N., and longitude 96° 53' 
47" E. on the left bank of the river, two or 
three miles below the mouth of the Tapeng. 
The region between the borders of Yunnan 
and the Irawady at Bham6 had next to be 
crossed, which region—the former battle¬ 
ground of Burma and China—is said to be 
the site of the nine Shan States mentioned 
by Du Halde. The treachery of the 
Burmese soon became apparent, which 
the fearless Sladen was resolved to de¬ 
feat by securing the aid of the Kakhyen 
chiefs, and—it was the period of the Panthay 
insurrection in Western China—by opening 
communications with the Panthay (Moham¬ 
medan) commander at the Yunnan frontier 
city of Momien. This was a most important 
movement on the part of Sladen, as the very 
object of the expedition was to find out the 
exact position held by the Kakhyens, Shans, 
and Panthays, with reference to the former 
traffic between Bham6 and Yunnan., Not¬ 
withstanding that the Burmese and Chinese 
(friends and enemies by turns, and neither 
long) were opposed to the further advance 
of the party, they came after a variety of 
adventures, on May 26, in sight of the walled 
city of Momien, distant from Bham6 about 
120 miles, and the nearest frontier city in 
Yunnan. The town was being continually 
harassed by forays of Chinese partisan 
bands in the neighbourhood, which com¬ 
pelled Major Sladen to think of a return, as 
he could not proceed with any safety in the 
direction of the Panthay capital of Talifoo. 
Then came the adventurous return, com¬ 
menced on July 13 ; and the result of the 
expedition was a vast deal of information 
gained, but no commercial or political 
effect. As another attempt to explore the 
trade routes to Western China, in 1868, we 
may here mention that the enterprising and 
intelligent explorer, Mr. T. T. Cooper, 
endeavoured “ to pass from the head-waters 
of the Yang-tsze-Kiang to the northern 
frontier of Assam, but without success. 


Among the excellent illustrations in Dr. 
Anderson’s detailed Narrative will be found 
one of “Kakhyen Women,” very truthful 
and life-like, from a photograph by Major 
Williams ; an excellent view of Mandalay 
furnished by Colonel Sladen; and various 
well-executed sketches, with the photograph 
of “ a posturing girl ” at Mandalay, by the 
author—evidently a man of various awl 
useful attainments. His book—which we 
cordially recommend as the best yet puli, 
lished on the subjects treated—also contain 
the invaluable addition of an index, with 
appendices including a Note by Professor 
Douglas on the deities in a Shan temple, ani 
a vocabulary, English, Kakhyen, and Shan, 
which will amuse as well as instruct. It is 
curious to observe that, although the word- 
“oily,” “pretty,” and “beautiful,” an 
nearly all alike in the Kakhyen and Shun 
dialects, there is no word for “ ugly ” to b; 
found therein, although it appears in th.- 
wilder vocabulary of the Hotha, Shan, Lee- 
saw, and Poloung. Once more turning to 
Bhamo, where Captain Strover, in 1869, was 
assistant political agent, we have been it. 
formed by a high authority that the import¬ 
ance of this town has been somewhat over¬ 
rated as a trade-mart—even in its most 
palmy days, when a Shan queen reigned 
140 years ago, the annual revenue of the 
district not exceeding fourteen lakhs of 
rupees (140,O00Z.). Here, where a well- 
informed writer states “ Burmese and 
Chinese influences commingle,” we hope ye: 
to see an exchange-mart for the silk, copper, 
gold, drugs, and textile fabrics of Western 
China, and for British and Burmese staples. 

Regarding the second ill-fated expedition, 
the narrative of which will be found in the 
last five chapters of the present volume, Dr. 
Anderson writes that, in 1874 :— 

“ Lord Salisbury, the Secretary of State for 
India, decided to send a second expedition r 
penetrate China from Burma, and pass through, 
if practicable, to Shanghai. To avoid possibb 
misunderstandings, and to make it plain to the 
Western Chinese mandarins that the foreip 
visitors were of the same nation as the English 
who lived and traded in the treaty-ports, her 
Majesty's Minister at Pekin was instructed to 
send a consular official, duly furnished witl 
imperial passports, to meet the mission on the 
frontiers of China.” 

Mr. Ney Elias, gold-medallist of the 
Royal Geographical Society, was geographer. 
The fate of the young, brave, and most pro¬ 
mising member of the consular service Mr. 
Margary, is too well known to be repeated 
here; but many details of this second 
British mission—subsequently followed by 
Mr. Grosvenor’s to Yunnan, under a British 
escort—are given by the author in a manner 
which must commend itself to all well- 
wishers of the commercial enterprise and of 
the glory of England. W. F. B. LiCBiE. 


The Hunting of the Snarlc. By Lewis Carroll. 

(London : Macmillan & Co., 1876.) 
Someone has said that it is very difficult to 
write in a Rabelaisian tone about Rabelais, 
and the remark is true about the criticism 
of nonsense in general. It is impossible to 

analyse 'in cold blodd the impressions which 
ought to be given and received in high 
spirits, and high spirits are even more neces- 
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sary in the person who is to appreciate than 
in him who makes the joke. The clown is 
successful, in spite of the fact that he has 
just had an execution, a fire, a death, and so 
on, in his house, as we have very often been 
told. He is sure to get a laugh from the 
part of his audience that is in the vein, but 
he only makes the melancholy soul more 
morbid. But though it is hard to write 
boisterously about the pantomime, and in a 
Rabelaisian tone about Rabelais, it is only 
too easy to write snarkishly about The Hunt¬ 
ing of tlie 8-nark. One of the features of 
this mysterious creature was, to put it 
mildly, its uffishness— 

•' Its slowness in taking a jest— 

Should you happen to venture on one, 

It will sigh like a thing that is deeply distressed ; 

And it always looks grave at a pun.” 

To tell the truth, a painful truth it is, this 
quality of the snark has communicated itself 
to the reviewer. 

In the first place, he is disappointed to 
discover that the Hunting is written in 
verse. Why did not Mr. Carroll stick to 
what Walt Whitman calls the free heaven of 
prose ? The details of the chase would have 
made an episode in some nonsense epic very 
admirably, but as a mere fragment of poetry 
the Hunting is not so satisfactory. The 
effect of Alice was got—I only put this for¬ 
ward tentatively, as part of a “ Theory of 
Nonsense considered as a Fine Art,” which 
will be elaborated when the new University 
Commission establishes a chair in that 
branch of aesthetics—much of the effect of 
Alice was got by the contrast of her childish 
nieeness and naturalness with the absurd 
and evanescent character of the creatures in 
Wonderland. Now there is no sense in the 
territory of the Snark at all, except that 
mature and solemn experience of life which 
the reader brings with him. He is intro¬ 
duced to a bellman, a butcher who can 
only kill beavers, a beaver which makes 
lace, a banker, a barrister, a baker who can 
only make bridecake, a bonnet-maker, and 
so on, all just landed in the isle where the 
Jubjub bird sings to the Jabberwock. He 
secs them in themselves, he does not see 
thorn with the eyes of the child who, as in 
Alice, takes them as natural persons in a 
world not understood. 

This is the sad position of the elderly 
reader, and, looking at the nonsense as non¬ 
sense for children, one does not think they will 
sep much fun in the Barrister’s dream about 
“Ancient Manorial Rights,” “Alibis,” “In¬ 
solvency,” “Treason,” and “Desertion,” or 
m the Banker’s presenting the “ frumious 
Bandersnatch ” with a crossed cheque for 
‘oven pounds ten. But to return to our 
Snarks. 

The Bellman, who was captain of the host, 
had once occasion to remark :— 

‘“That, although common Snarks do no manner of 
harm, 

Yet, I feel it, my duty to say, 

Some are Boojums-’ the Bellman broke off in 

alarm, 

Tor the Baker had fainted away.” 

The Baker was revived, by suitable remedies, 
and explained the cause of his emotion :— 

' A dear uncle of mine (after whom I was named) 

Remarked, when I hade him farowell-’ 

'Oh, skip your dear uncle,' the Bellman exclaimed, 

As he angrily tinkled his hull. 


‘ He remarked to me then,’ said that mildest of 
men, 

‘ If your Snark be a Snark, that is right: 

Fetch it home by all means—you may serve it with 
greens, 

And it's handy for striking a light. • 

But oh, beamish nephew, beware of tho day, 

If your Snark lie a Boojum ! For then 

Y'ou will softly and suddenly vanish away, 

And never be met with again.’” 

This fearful revelation, as the Bellman justly 
said, should not have been kept hack till the 
Snark was at the door, and it was in vain 
that the Baker pleaded that lie had already 
mentioned the fact in Hebrew and Dutch, 
in German and Greek. When people start 
together on a voyage in unknown seas, they 
cannot be too explicit in stating the condi¬ 
tions of the adventure. The awful fate of 
the Baker should be laid to heart by every¬ 
one who goes out to look for Snarks, Happi¬ 
ness, an Eastern Policy, and other such 
mysterious matters in general request. 
Omitting the touching episode of the recon¬ 
ciliation of the Beaver and the Butcher, a 
reconciliation effected by the tender influ¬ 
ences of instruction kindly imparted, and 
gratefully received; omitting the doom of 
the Banker in the clutches of the Bander- 
snatch, I hurry to the terrible conclusion. 
The Baker had gone off on a quest of his 
own, when:— 

It’s a Snark I ’ was the sound that first came to 
their ears, 

And seemed almost too good to be true. 

Then followed n torrent of laughter and choers ; 

Then the ominous words, ‘It's a Boo——’ 

Then, silence. Some fancied they heard in the air 
A weary and wandering sigh 
That sounded like ‘ jum !' but the others declare 
It was only a breeze that went by. 

They hunted till darkness came on, but they found 
Not a button, or feather, or mark 
By which they could tell that they stood on the 
ground 

Where the B iker had mot with tho Snark. 

In the midst of the word he was trying to say. 

In the midst of his laughter and glee, 

Ho had softly and suddenly vanished away 
For tho Snark was a Boojum, you see.” 

What became of those who 

“down tho trees 
Followed the dark effigies 
Of tho lost ” 

Baker, Mr. Carroll lias declined to tell. 
Since Sophokles wrote the closing scene of the 
Oidipous Koloneus—for in writing nonsense 
surely we may put in the k’s—since the 
lurid fancy of Mr. Robert Buchanan uttered 
the wild “ Songs of Corruption ”—a very 
nice poem—nothing more weird than this 
conception of the Baker’s doom has purified 
humanity through pity and fear. Shadows 
we are, and Snarks we pursue, is the moral; 
only, unluckily, we don’t vanish atvay when 
the Snarks turn out to be Booja. 

The pictures in the Hunting of the Snark 
deserve a few words. Mr. Holiday's In¬ 
ventions (inventions scorns to be tho right 
word at present in art-criticism) are not all 
remarkable for Vision. The Bellman in the 
frontispiece is an excellent ancient mariner, 
but there is no sort of fun in putting a hell 
into his left hand and a mannikin into his 
right. Incongruous the picture is, but 
grotesque is just what it is not. On the 
other hand, the drawing of the Beaver 
sitting at her bobbins is very satisfactory, 
the natural shyness of the Beaver in the 


presence of the Butcher being admirably 
rendered. In a sketch of the whole crew 
there is a really graceful half-draped female 
figure with an anchor and a trident, who 
may or may not be the Bonnet-maker, but 
who would deeply shock the Banker at her 
side. If the book is rather disappointing, it 
is partly the fault of the too attractive title. 
“ We had a vision of onr own,” and it has 
proved somewhat of a Boojum. A. Lang. 


The History of India from the Earliest Ages. 

By J. Talboys Wheeler. Vol. IV. Part 

I. Mussulman Rule. (London : Triibner 

& Co., 1870.) 

Just a year ago we had occasion to notice 
the third volume of Mr. Wheeler’s history, 
treating of the Hindi!, Buddhist, and Brah- 
manical revival periods. The first part of a 
fourth volume has now appeared; and, 
though brief in its disposal of more than a 
thousand years, is indicative of study and 
research and full of thoughtful deductions. 
Were it not otherwise more or less plainly 
set forth, the ostensible purport of the writer 
might be sufficiently gathered from the 
final paragraph of Chapter ii., where it is 
pleaded that “ the character and results of 
the conflict ” between Muslim and Hindu are 
“the life and soul of the history of India.” 
For being told, in the same place, that 
contemporary annalists saw what was going 
on, but “ failed to realise its significance ; ” 
while later historians, who may have read 
the facts, “ fail to bring out the lessons ”— 
we naturally infer that the present publica¬ 
tion is intended to make amends for past 
shortcomings. The task is one of gravity, 
and requiring for successful accomplishment 
as much of intellect and special ability as of 
reading and practical industry. Perhaps 
the whole work would have borne a more 
distinctive and fitter title had it been called 
“ Indian History: its Morals and Lessons.” 
But our present business is with the latest 
instalment only. 

This very readable account of the Muham¬ 
madan power in India is, indeed, rather an 
essay on history already written than a new 
history in itself. The author’s arrangement 
is systematic, and his boldness of expression 
and treatment are at least suggestive of 
mastery of the subject. We think he deserves 
great credit for giving a new tone to a dry 
but important theme; and for expounding, 
with a vigorous mannerism, if not originality 
of stylo, facts and theories which have here¬ 
tofore been little dwelt upon by Oriental 
annalists, or discussed by critics and reviewers, 
apart from tho historical record. There is 
no need of reverting to those earlier expo¬ 
nents of the Hinduism and Islam of the fai 
East, whom we have been accustomed to 
regard as standard authorities; who have told 
most of us what we have learnt in books of 
Indian kings and dynasties, or of Indian 
religions, in the matter of growth, displace¬ 
ment, or ingraftment. We simply affirm 
that, set in tho scale with the majority ol 
these, Mr. Wheeler’s pages present to our 
minds the more attractive metal for the 
general reader. 

A space comprising somewhat less than 
one-half the volume is occupied with the 
reigns of Akbar, Jahangir, and Shah Jahan. 
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These—more particularly the first and second 
—are liker to biographies of the sovereigns 
themselves than to a survey of the period. 
They are interesting and smartly sum¬ 
marised ; but, in common with the remain¬ 
ing chapters, they are flashes and salient 
points rather than parts of a complete nar¬ 
rative. Mr. Wheeler is prone to jump at 
such conclusions as he needs to illustrate his 
argument, and to extract from past chronicles 
those passages which best afford opportunity 
for effective description. And in so doing he 
puts aside much which, whatever its insuf¬ 
ficiency to point a moral or impotence to 
adorn a tale, belongs essentially to history. 
A century and a quarter at Delhi is 
professedly (p. 76) treated as a blank. 
The story of the Lodi Sultans, because 
it “ throws no light upon the collision be¬ 
tween Mussulmans and Hindus,” or upon 
the “ struggle between Shiahs and Sunnis” 
—though Ibrahim is incidentally mentioned 
in pages 129-30—is promptly “ consigned 
to oblivion.” The previous short-lived 
dynasty of the Saiyids has fared no better. 
More attention is given to the Dekhan 
during tho same period; and up to 1565, 
when the battle of Talikota destroyed the 
Hindu empire of the South. But we miss 
any mention of the slaves Hoshiar and 
Bidar, who played such prominent parts in 
the reigns of Firuz and Ahmad Shah, much 
as we had before missed the name of Shams- 
udin, the actual predecessor of the former 
monarch; nor is it even explained that 
Ahmad was the brother of Firuz. We do 
not complain of these omissions. They are 
noted, as might easily bo many others of 
greater moment, to show that we have here 
no matter-of-fact chronicle or history. But 
the question may be fairly asked, whether, 
after rejecting whole reigns or passages of 
reigns, care has been taken to separate 
truth from the doubtful and presumably 
fictitious; and to sift the accepted state¬ 
ments of native historians by rules of com¬ 
mon sense as by the law of the letter and 
manuscript. Is there no romance to be 
distinguished from fact in the chapter on 
Shah Jahan and his strange son and suc¬ 
cessor Aurangzib P 

We quote the description of Akbar ; not 
that extracted from Purchas (pp.' 168-71), 
but our author's own, prefaced by the assu¬ 
rance that it was “ easy to individualise ” 
his hero:— 

“ He was haughty, like all the Moghuls; he 
was outwardly clement and affable. He was tall 
and handsome; broad in the chest, and long in 
the arms. His complexion was ruddy, a nut- 
brown. He had a good appetite and a good 
digestion. His strength was prodigious. His 
courage very remarkable. While yet a boy ho 
displayed prodigies of valour in the battle against 
Hemu. lie would spring on the backs of ele¬ 
phants who had killed their keepers; he would 
compel them to do his bidding. lie kept a herd 
of dromedaries; he gained his victories by the 
rapidity of his marches. He was an admirable 
marksman, lie had a favourite gun which had 
brought down thousands of game. With that 
same gun he shot Jeimal the Rajpoot at the 
siege of Ohitor." 

Were it not for the mention of Mughals, 
Hemu, Jai-mil, elephants, dromedaries, and 
a good digestion, the picture might almost 
stand for that of Lochiel, otherwise Sir 


Ewan Cameron, the Black, bom about 
the time that Akbar died. Let those who 
care to compare the portraits turn to Mac¬ 
aulay’s account of this “ Ulysses of the 
Highlands,” in the thirteenth chapter of his 
great history. 

But Mr. Wheeler is fond of comparisons. 
A short extract will furnish a good sample 
of his style in this respect. He is not in 
our opinion indulging in his best or most 
original strain; he is, however, evidently 
writing as he loves to write, when he 
says :— 

“ The likeness between Akber and Asoka is one 
of the most remarkable phenomena in history. 
They were separated from each other by an 
interval of eighteen centuries ; the main features 
of their respective lives were practically the same. 

“ Asoka was putting down revolt in the Punjab 
when his father died; so was Akber. Asoka was 
occupied for years in conquering and consolidating 
his empire; so was Akber. Asoka conquered all 
India to the north of the Nerbudda ; so did Akber. 
Asoka was tolerant of other religions; so was 
Akber. Asoka went against the priests; so did 
Akber. Asoka taught a religion of his own ; so 
did Akber. Asoka abstained from flesh meat; so 
did Akber. In the end Asoka took refuge in 
Buddha, the law, and the assembly. In the end 
Akber recited the formula of Islam.” 

Against the parallelism of the Sultan 
Akbar with Queen Elizabeth (pp. 191-2) 
we feel bound to enter a protest. That one 
is the ideal sovereign of India as the other is 
of England is a proposition which may have 
its supporters. But the notion of comparing 
the court morals of the two countries is 
assuredly out of place and impossible. To 
test Akbar’s social weaknesses in an English 
point of view, however lax may have been 
the age of Leicester and Raleigh, is about as 
inappropriate as would be a representation 
of Othello in the Divorce Court. And the 
mere fact of contemporaneous existence does 
not necessarily draw the conditions together 
any closer than the ways of an Englishman’s 
estate can be assimilated to those of a 
Khivan havli at tho present moment. 

Why Akbar is spelt Akber we cannot con¬ 
ceive, any more than we can explain the 
use of such orthographies as “ Mussulman,” 
“ Rajpoot,” and “ Kburram,” by one who 
accepts in their integrity of transliteration 
“Muhammad,” “Hasan,” “Husain,” and 
“Khalif” (all in page 25), together with 
most other Oriental names, on an intelligible 
and uniform principle. F. J. Goldsmid. 


The Dramatic Works of William Shakespeare. 
With Biographical Introduction. By 
Henry Glassford Bell. Six Volumes. 
(London and Glasgow : William Collins, 
Sons & Co., 1875.) 

The Dramatic Works of William. Shakespeare. 
The Text carefully revised with Notes. 
By S. W. Singer, F.S.A. With a Life 
by W. Watkiss Lloyd. Ten Volumes. 
(London: George Bell & Sons, 1875.) 
Critical Essays on the Flays of Shakespeare. 
By William Watkiss Lloyd. (London: 
George Bell & Sons, 1875.) 

It may seem at first an idle paradox to say 
that there is a great want of a readable 
edition of Shakspere, and also of the 
Bible, if without offence we may mention 
together works of such different interest and 


position. And yet is it not so? Com¬ 
monly the form is double-columned, and the 
type small. Probably, no two volnmes have 
so much to answer for in respect of the 
weak eyesight which is said to be becoming 
more and more prevalent, A fine restdt of 
Biblical and of dramatic studies, if they are 
to make us blind ! Why should it always 
be thought of such importance to compress 
such writings into the smallest space possi¬ 
ble ? Of the Bible, is there any readable edi¬ 
tion—one in good type,not double-columned, 
not divided into chapters and verses ? Surely 
this is what is called a Desideratum. And 
for Shakspere things are better perhaps; 
but yet far from well. Shakspere, Shak- 
spore everywhere; but seldom, if ever, a 
good edition to read. 

Of the reprints now before us, neither 
supplies this want, though both have merits. 
That published by Messrs. Collins would go 
far to satisfy us, if only it were issued in 
twelve volumes instead of six, and the type 
were a little larger, and the text, about which 
no information is given, carefully revised! 
Even as it is, we welcome it. What specially 
recommends it from our present point of view 
is that there are no notes. It is certainly true 
of Shakspere, as of the Bible, that the teit 
is not enough studied by itself. We are ao 
beset with commentators that it is difficult to 
get at the work itself. All along the varions 
approaches to the shrine they are posted in 
dense array, with their handbooks and 
guides and keys. It is a great blessing occa¬ 
sionally to be delivered from these busy 
gentlemen—to be left alone with Shakspere 
himself. It is like going round the chapels 
at Westminster, as happily, thanks to Dr. 
Stanley, one can now do, without a cicerone 
to spoil everything with his intrusive infor¬ 
mation or ignorance. 

“ Let him,” says Hr. Johnson (and Mr. H- 
Glassford Bell pertinently reminds us of his 
words), “ that is yet unacquainted with the 
owers of Shak.speare, and who desires to feel tbe 
(chest pleasure that the drama can give, read 
every play, from the first scene to the last, with 
utter negligence of ail his commentators. IVho 
his fancy is once on the wing, let it not stoop to 
correction or explanation. When his attention is 
strongly engaged, let it disdain alike to tun 
aside to the name of Theobald and of Pope. I*! 
him read on, through brightness and obscurity, 
through integrity and corruption ; let him presens 
his comprehension of the dialogue and his interest 
in the fable. And when the pleasures of noreltv 
have ceased, let him attempt exactness, and read 
the commentators. Particular passages are cleared 
hv notes, but the general effect of the_ work is 
weakened. The mind is refrigerated by interrup¬ 
tion ; the thoughts are diverted from the principal 
subject; the reader is weary, he suspects not why; 
and at last throws away the boob which he has 
too diligently studied. Parts are not to be ex¬ 
amined till the whole has been surveyed; there s 
a kind of intellectual remoteness necessary lor the 
comprehension of any great work in its full design 

and in its true proportions; a close approach shows 
tho smaller niceties, but the beauty of the whole 
is discerned no longer. It is not very gratetul. 
he adds, “ to consider how little the succession o 
editors has added to this author's power of pleasing 
lie was read, admired,studied and imitated,while 
he was yet deformed with all the improprieties 
which ignorance and neglect could accumulate 
upon him, while the reading was yet not recUfaeu, 
nor his allusions understood.” 

These words are well worth weighing ^ 
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a time when, perhaps, there is some clanger 
of treating Shakspere as a mere platform for 
the display of antiquarian loro, of critical 
ingenuity, of super-subtle exegesis. Shak¬ 
spere is sore of many another besides Theo¬ 
bald. To some persons he would seem to 
he merely an immense tangle, which it is 
their high vocation to unravel and arrange. 
Because they find a thread or two loose here 
and there, they are unable to see the mag¬ 
nificence and the perfection of the pattern 
that lies before them, worked with immortal 
skill and unfading brilliancy. 

This reprint of the late Mr. H. Glassford 
Bella edition is welcome, then, for its abso¬ 
lute notelessness, there being at the present 
time a “ plentiful lack ” of noteless editions 
in a readable form. The only pages not 
occupied by the plays are devoted to a 
“Biographical Introduction,” which, indeed, 
might be dispensed with, bnt in its kind is 
written both with knowledge and taste. 
It should in any ease have been re¬ 
vised before its reproduction. It relies upon 
those “New Facts” which have turned ont 
to be New Fictions; see especially pp. 
xiv., xlviii., lxxxiii. And some curious state¬ 
ments occur. Is it not quite a wild thing 
to say that “ high literature and high art 
rarely or never reflect their own age ” ? 
What do they reflect, then ? What can 
Hamlet mean when he says that the “ pur¬ 
pose of playing,” “ both at the first and 
now, was and is to hold, as ’twere, the 
mirror up to nature, to show virtue her own 
feature, scorn her own image, and the very 
ape and body of the time his form and pres¬ 
sure ” ? King Lear was not printed in 1(503, 
and for certain reasons could not possibly 
have been so. The statement on p. Ixxi. is 
inaccurate, as Othello was published in 1622. 
Richard was the son, not the brother, of 
James Burbage (p. xlv.). It was not on 
the boards of the Blackfriars Theatre that 
Shakspere “first appeared” (p. xlv.). It 
should not be asserted as a fact that Shak¬ 
spere came to London the year Sir Philip 
Sidney died (p. xxiv.). What is “ the Greek 
peplon ” (p. huriv.) ? There is in late Greek 
a plural xtVAa, and there is in Latin a form 
V-phtoi as well as peplus; but peplon can 
scarcely be defended. Again, Pericles, 
“though an early production, is entirely 
Shakesperian.” What an extraordinary an¬ 
nouncement ! On the whole, however, this 
Biographical Introduction deserves reading. 

The other reprint before us is annotated. 
It must by no means be understood from 
what we have said that notes are always to 
he despised. What we have been protesting 
against is their omnipresence and omnipo¬ 
tence. In their place they are highly 
desirable. The late Mr. Singer’s notes 
sre of well-known excellence, learned but 
not pedantic, suggestive and informing 
without becoming trivial or intrusive. To 
note in Latin means to brand, and it is in 
this sense that some editors “note” their 
euthors. Pope has lately been “ noted ” in 
“is sense, and Shakspere often enough. In 
“e last century, and since, the censors were 
tor ever scoring their intelligent marks 
against his name. Bnt it is not in this 
®anner that Mr. Singer proceeds. When 
R® criticises, he does so with proper humi¬ 
fy- He is no rash or lavish corrector of 


the text, though on occasion ho is not found 
wanting. His chief service is his illustra¬ 
tions, and the charm of these is their fresh¬ 
ness and variety. He draws water for him¬ 
self straight from Elizabethan fountains— 
does not borrow it from a neighbour’s cis¬ 
tern or tub. Each play has its “Prelimi¬ 
nary Remarks,” dealing with the date and 
the material, and like matters. The type of 
the text is of merciful size. Altogether, 
this is a capital edition of its sort. 

Of course offences will come ; bnt wc will 
by no means on that account cry “Woe 
to Mr. Singer.” Here arc a few of¬ 
fences : his note on “ Sandblind ” (Mer¬ 
chant of Venice, II. ii.) is a quotation from 
Holyoke’s Dictionary: “Having an imperfect 
sight, as if there was sand in the eye 
Myops ; ” which looks odd enough through 
a “ full stop ” having dropped out after the 
word “ eye,” and is surely a piece of but 
feeble etymology. Probably the saml, as 
has been suggested, is as the Oldest English 
sam (the Latin semi, Greek >'//(<), as in sam- 
cvnc, sam-wis, &c. Again : “ We learn from 
the account of the Revels at Conrt that it 
[the Merry Wires of Windsor ] was acted 
before James I. on the Sunday following the 
1st November, 1604.” Do we ? Or should 
it not rather be written, “ We do not learn, 
&c.” ? Again, is there not a want of hu¬ 
mour in saying, apropos of “ I paid nothing 
for it neither, bnt was paid for my learning,” 
“ to pay in Shakspere’s time signified to 
beat; in which sense it is still not uncommon 
in familiar language. ‘ Seven of the eleven 
1 paid,’ says Falstaff in Henry TV., Part I.” 
Again in Richard II., I. i. :— 

“ Upon remainder of a dear account,” 
is “dear,” or “deere,” “ap evident press error 
for ‘ cleere ’ ” ? Dear in a well-known Eliza¬ 
bethan usage makes excellent sense. Mr. 
Singer makes no alteration in Romeo and 
Juliet, I. v.:— 

“ 0 dear account! my life is my foe’s debt; ” 
nor in Much Ado about Nothing, IV. i.:— 

“ By this hand Claudio shall render me a dear 
account ”— 

passages aptly quoted by the Clarendon 
Press editors. As to the date of Macbeth, 
there is no mention made of the passage in 
the Puritan first noticed, we think, by 
Farmer, which one can scarcely doubt refers 
to Banqno’s Ghost:— 

“ Come, mv inestimable bullies,” says Sir God¬ 
frey, “ we'll talk of your noble acts in sparkling 
cliarnico; and instead of a jester we’ll have the 
ghost in the white sheet sit at the upper end of the 
table.” 

It is curions how commonly this passage is 
overlooked ; yet it is very important, as the 
Puritan was printed in 1607. For ourselves 
the more we study the question the more 
convinced we are that those are in the right 
who advocate a much earlier date for Macbeth 
than 1610. As this play attracts so much 
attention just now, wo may just remind our 
readers that there is another allusion to 
Banquo’s Ghost in Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
Knight of the Burning Pestle, produced in 
1611, when Jasper, entering “ with his face 
mealed,” thus addresses Venturewcll:— 

“ When thou art at thy table with thy friends, 

Merry in heart, and filled with swelling wine, 

I’ll come in midst of all thy pride and mirth, 

Invisible to all men hut thyself.” 


It should not be forgotten that Mr. Collier 
has found a Ballad of Macdobeth entered in 
the Stationers’ Company Registers, Aug. 27, 
1596. Singer does refer to the passage in 
Kemp’s Nine Daies Wonder, printed 1600, 
where this ballad is mentioned. The words, 
which he might have quoted, are these 

“ I met a proper upright youth, onely for a 
little stooping iu the shoulders, ali hart to the 
heele, a penny Poet, whose first making was the 
miserable Stolne story of Macdoel, or Macdobeth, 
or Macsoraewhat, for I am sure a Mac it was, 
though I never had the maw to see it.” 

Of whom or how was the story stolen, we 
wonder. Sec Mr. Furness’s encyclopaedic 
edition of Macbeth, p. 387. In Act I. sc. iii., 
Singer rightly reads “ weird sisters ” in 
spite of Hunter’s protest. “ The old 
copy,” he notes, “ has ‘ wayward,’ probably 
to indicate the pronunciation; it is also used 
by Hcywood.” 

The “ Life ” which occupies some hundred 
pages of the first volume of this reissue is 
written by Mr. W. Watkiss Lloyd. The 
critical essays by the same author, which 
appeared in the original edition, are now 
reprinted in a separate volume, uniform 
with the plays. Mr. Lloyd is a well-known 
worker in various fields—in the Periklean 
no less than the Elizabethan. What he does 
is always well done—is always done freshly, 
thoughtfully, in a scholarly spirit. His style, 
it must be observed, is often unfortunate, so 
that one does not always quite understand 
what he means to say; and there are lines 
of criticism which he scarcely recognises; 
but, on the whole, his volume of Essays 
is to be cordially recommended—if only the 
print wore not so cruelly small. On the 
whole, they are really remarkable for their 
learning, breadth, and general soundness. 
In discussing the dates of the plays, for in¬ 
stance, though we by no means always agree 
with his conclusions, yet we cannot but 
admire the comprehensive intelligence of his 
method. His culture delivers him from the 
vigorous one-sidedness that deforms so much 
Shaksperian criticism. He sees the necessity 
of entertaining several considerations instead 
of blindly abandoning himself to a single 
one. With such a volume within reach, and 
with such another as Professor Dowden’s 
recent work, Shaksperian study may be 
fairly hoped to make some better progress. 

For its size, there is, perhaps no Life of 
Shakspere that gives more information. We 
think a more minute investigation would 
convince Mr. Lloyd that “ Willy ” in Spen¬ 
ser’s Tears of the Muses can scarcely bo 
Shakspere ; that he is not justified in giving 
1594 as the date of the Aetion lines in Colin 
Clouts Come Home Again ; that the composi¬ 
tion of the Roman plays does not belong to 
the latter years of the poet’s life—ho is 
speaking of the years 1614--15—as Julius 
Caesar is referred to, as Mr. Halliwell 
Phillipps has discovered, in 1601, and 
Antony and Cleopatrais entered in the books 
of the Stationers’ Company in 1608 ; bnt it 
must be mentioned that Mr. Lloyd in his 
Essay on the play dispntes the latter fact, we 
think ineffectually, though he allows it in 
his Julius Caesar essay; and there are other 
such matters, yet, on the whole, the Life is 
conspicuously well-informed and complete. 

We will end with one or two notes on the 
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Essays :—“ ‘ Ariel ’ is without capacity of 
sympathetic affection in any form; can 
recognise the compassionable as an object 
of intellect, but knows no touch of the 
appropriate sentiment; and for aught that 
can be inferred, would be equally incapable 
of personal hatred.” Is this estimate quite 
compatible with the spirit’s wistful cry “ Do 
you love me, master ? no ? ” ( Tempest IV. 
i. 48) P Mr. Lloyd considers the name 
Sycorax to be a softened form of Psychor- 
rhex (\pvx»pp>li) heartbreaker; but surely, 
as has been suggested elsewhere, and as we 
hope ourselves presently to point out more 
fully, it is contracted from avoropal, derived 
from <ru£ and «r opa $. In his remarks on the Two 
Gentlemen of Verona Mr. Lloyd accounts for 
“the alacrity of” Valentine’s “ renunciation 
of all previous rights in the blushing damsel 
who has no word of recognition or gratitude 
to greet him with ” by casting reflections on 
the character of poor Silvia ! The scene is 
strange, no doubt; but there are other ways 
of treating it; we really do not think Silvia 
is meant to be sacrificed. In what sense 
would readers tako these words in the 
Measure for Measure essay ?— 

“ Applying the canon of sequence approved in 
the examination of the parallelisms of the Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, I would deduce the neces¬ 
sary posteriority of Measure for Measure to Much 
Ado about Nothing, and to King Henry IV., on 
the ground that it contains the germs of cha¬ 
racters and scenes which appear in those plays in 
perfect and entire development.” 

As it appears from the context, either Mr. 
Lloyd uses the word “ posteriority ” in a 
quite unusual way, or it is a mere slip for 
“ priority.” Anyhow, we think his date for 
Measure for Measure can hardly be accepted. 

J. W. Hales. 


Memorials of Liverpool, Historical and Topo¬ 
graphical; including a History of the Dud; 

Estate. By J. A. Picton, F.S.A. Second 

Edition,revised, with Additions. (London: 

Longmans, Green and Co. Liverpool: G. 

G. Walmsley, 1875.) 

A book in its second edition disarms the 
reviewer. It shows that a voice more potent 
■han that of the critic has pronounced in 
favour of the work. It has conquered the 
right to be. Generally it is a token of merit 
of some description, although it is true that 
there are books which have gone through 
not merely two, but two score editions, 
without any other literary function than 
t hat of satisfying a wide circle of silliness. 

I u the present case success is due to very 
different causes. History has abandoned the 
stagey dignity which forbade her meddling 
with the life-history of the common folk. 

1 ustead of restricting herself to the narration 
of court intrigues and warlike encounters, 
i he gallantry of Maurice of Saxe, and the 
gallantry of the lover of the three Cotillons, 
ihstory now seeks also for the springs of 
human progress in the actions of the citizen 
in his burgage and the thrall in his cot; 
r,he doings of the men who, if individu¬ 
ally inconsiderable, have in the aggregate 
been the transformers of national life and 
national activity. Hence the domain of 
ocal history—once the paradise wherein 
Dolthead and Dryasdust disported — is 


beginning to be cultivated in a scientific 
spirit. Mr. Picton’s book belongs to the 
new type. Its primary object, most suc¬ 
cessfully accomplished, is to present a con¬ 
cise but connected statement of the processes 
by which the small quaint mediaeval town, 
with its embattled tower, its windmills and 
water-mills, its guild and hanse, its weekly 
market and annual fair, has grown and 
prospered until it claims an important place 
in the front rank for populousness and 
wealth. 

Liverpool may be said to have been 
founded by King John, who granted, to 
those willing to take burgages there, all the 
liberties possessed by “ any free borough on 
the sea.” Notwithstanding its genuine pre¬ 
historic remains and its spurious twelfth- 
century charters, it is from this point that the 
history of the town begins. The guild, with 
its restrictive powers, was authorised by a 
charter of Henry III. To this period, pro¬ 
bably, belongs the seal of the borough, 
which has proved a thorn in the flesh of 
many antiquaries. From its symbolic eagle 
of St. John, by a process of inverted develop¬ 
ment, has been evolved the blue cormorant 
seen taking a never-ending meal on the 
silver shield of the modern borough. This 
“ Lever azure ” forms a sort of canting al¬ 
lusion to the name of the town, the true 
etymology of which has baffled investigation. 

Liverpool sent no burgess to the Parlia¬ 
ment summoned by De Montfort, but two of 
her citizens were present at that called in 
1296. They received a salary, and deserved 
it if they had any share in the promotion of 
the famous statute reserving to the Com¬ 
mons the right of granting or refusing 
supplies. It was again represented in 1306; 
and then an interval of two centuries and a 
half elapsed before another burgess of Liver¬ 
pool took bis seat in the House of Commons. 
This shows how slow was the progress of 
the place, checked by the lawlessness of the 
times and by the shadows of pestilence. 
The Black Death caused such slaughter that 
the bodies could not be carried to the old 
graveyard at Walton. In the fifteenth 
century we read of brawls between the 
Molyneuxes and Stanleys, and of the widow of 
Sir John Butler of Bewsey being forcibly ab¬ 
ducted, married in spite of her protests, the 
marriage consummated, and yet the ordinary 
tribunals so worthless that application had 
to be made to Parliament for redress of the 
outrage. Under Henry VIII. trade revived 
to a certain extent, and we find the burgesses 
so jubilant in mind as to have “ waits ” to 
play music for them every day except 
Sunday. The estimation in which tho 
privilege of electing M.P.’s was once held is 
curiously exemplified in the fact that one 
place was left vacant to be filled up at the 
discretion of the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster! The representatives seem to 
have been usually nominated by influential 
personages whom the burgesses were bound 
to honour, and the conflicting claims of 
the grandees were sometimes embarrassing. 
The elaborate efforts of the corporation for 
the entertainment of Henry Earl of Derby on 
his passage through the town in 1577 
ranged from “a passing learned sermon” 
to a morris dance “ so orderly and trimly 
handled ” as to give such satisfaction that 


“ his honour did not only give unto Mr. 
Mayor manifold thanks, but also constrained 
him to take his honour’s liberality, sore 
against Mr. Mayor’s mind, to bestow upon 
the said company.” In the year of the 
Armada Liverpool elected the greatest man 
who has ever represented her in Parliament. 
If one could suppose the burgesses to have 
had any discerning voice in the matter, the 
selection of Francis Bacon as its represen¬ 
tative would redound to the honour of 
Liverpool. 

The government of the town, notwith¬ 
standing the popular provisions of some of 
the royal charters, was usually in the hands 
of a small, self-elected body. These worthies 
sometimes met with their match. In 1621 
Robert Dobson, having purchased the post 
of town-clerk, not only levied fines at dis¬ 
cretion but “took precedence of the bailiffs," 
set the mayor and burgesses at defiance, 
called them a parcel of “ bashragges," 
and was only got rid of by varied process of 
law. Of the famous Ship Money the town 
furnished, with some grumbling, the sum of 
15f. 

In the Civil War Liverpool was thrice 
besieged, and the town records testify that a 
“ great company . . were murthered and 
slain by Prince Rupert.” In 1645 was 
made the first primitive attempt at lighting 
the streets, and it is to be hoped that 
“ the two lanthorns with two caudles 
burning in them” added to the comfort 
of the townsfolk. So far Liverpool had 
lived in vassalage, and was content with 
a petty trade with Wales and Ireland. 
About the period of the Restoration came 
the tide in its affairs which led to fortune. 
“ From this time forward,” says Mr. Picton, 
“ the tide of prosperity set in with a regular, 
steady current, which may have differed in 
its rate of progression, but which has 
hitherto known no ebb.” The legitimate 
West India trade brought with it one of a 
vile description. A merchant of the last 
century, according to his bill of lading, m 
one vessel “ shipped by the grace of God 2Ur 
slaves.” In 1765 a negro child was sold by 
public auction at George’s coffee-house 
At that date, with the exception of good 
Anthony Benezet and some other despised 
Quakers, few had protested against the 
shamoful traffic in human flesh by which 
Bristol and Liverpool were enriched. 

Another strange glimpse of the old time 
comes with the statement that the election 
of the mayor was celebrated by several days 
rejoicings and a bear-baiting. The dog that 
most distinguished itself in the contest was 
rewarded with a brass collar. , 

We cannot profess to follow Mr. Picton s 
narrative of the commercial and politics 
history of the town. The stories of the par¬ 
liamentary elections are told with m nc 
spirit. Unlike the majority of large towns 
Liverpool seems always to have been strong J 
Conservative, and to have loved a lord, 
sprig of aristocracy gallant enough to kuss* 
market-woman could command twice 
many votes as a merchant of their own to ■ 
At the dinner given to celebrate the elec io 
of Lord Sandon the band by some mis 
struck up the “ Marseillaise ” to the ho 
of the assembled Tories. It would b® 
some interest to analyse the causes w 
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have led this town, except in epochs of the 
highest national excitement, to adopt a course 
different from that of most of its peers. Mr. 
Picton indicates one strong influence; the 
vested interest the town had in the Slave 
trade would make it disinclined to listen to 
those who wished to introduce changes. 

While the first volume of Mr. Picton’s 
work deals with the main current of Liver¬ 
pool history, the second is occupied with 
what may bo called its by-streams. 

A series of topographical rambles in the 
different parts of the town serve to introduce 
to notice many of the more notable “ Dicky 
Sams,” as the natives are locally called. 
Within the charmed circle of the old fair in 
Castle Street all persons attending were safe 
from arrest for ten days before its commence¬ 
ment and the same length of time after its 
termination. 

A notable “ Dicky Sam ” was the owner 
of a chop-house in George Street, who pro¬ 
vided good cheer, but was unceremonious 
and autocratic. A Manchester man once 
ventured to complain, but was quickly told 
“that he might go elsewhere and mend 
himself if he chose.” He went away in 
wrath, but many trials convinced him that 
Abraham Ward alone could suit his taste. 
When he presented himself at the place 
again, Abraham was standing in the en¬ 
trance, and putting on an air of benevolent 

patronage, “ Come in, Mr.-,” be cries, 

“come in. I'll not think any more of what's 
Brook’s Square perpetuates the 
name of an old family one of whose mem¬ 
bers, a bold Liverpool captain, was the first 
to bring tidings of the Spanish Armada. 
The last member of the family named by Mr. 
Picton fell in a duel which he had forced upon 
a benefactor. The newspapers of the day, 
while eulogising his services to the town, 
say not a word on the circumstances of his 
death. 

In connexion with Brownlow Hill there 
are some interesting reminiscences of Gibson, 
who never forgot the generous patronage of 
bis early Liverpool friends. 

Among the greatest—if indeed he be not 
the greatest—of Liverpool worthies stands 
W illiam Roscoe. “ Commercially his life 
was not a success,” and his name might be 
cited as a warning against liberal culture on 
the part of those “ engaged in trade,” were 
it not obvious that hundreds of merchants 
fail in the pursuit of fortune although un¬ 
burdened by the brains and book-learning of 
William Roscoe. Unlike too many scholars, 
be never forgot that he was also a citizen, 
and many of the public institutions of his 
native town bear the impress of his mind. 

The interest of Mr. Picton’s book is of a 
varied character. We pass from election- 
squibs to narratives of murder; press-gangs, 
pseudo-parsons, and slave-traders jostle the 
benefactors, orators, and authors who have 
adorned Liverpool. The work is of course 
fragmentary, bnt where the occasion serves 
Picton’s narrative is graceful in style 
and enlivened by a vein of qniet humour. 

William E. A. Axon. 


. ?£• A- H. Murray’s edition of the very 
scotch poem of “ Rauf Colyear ” is in type for 
“ e Eariy English Text Society. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Wyndham Family. By the Author of 
“ Mount S. Lawrence.” (London : Burns 
& Oates, 1876.) 

Adam Grainger. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 
(London: Bentley & Son, 1876.) 

Guardian and Lover. By Mrs. Alexander 
Fraser. (London: Hurst & Blackett, 
1876.) 

The Democracy. By Whyte Thorne. (Lon¬ 
don : Chatto & Windus, 1876.) , 

The tone and intention of The Wyndham 
Family take it somewhat ont of the range 
of ordinary novel-criticism. The author is 
apparently an earnest Roman Catholic, and 
her purpose is to show the disastrous results 
which, as she thinks, follow upon laxity in 
religions matters. It is only fair to say 
that in the working out of this purpose there 
is a conspicuous absence of any invectives 
or sneers against other persuasions. Perhaps 
it is a little curious that while the writer 
obviously wishes ns to consider her as what 
the Americans would call a society-woman, 
and talks learnedly about “the best set” 
and “ the second set,” she is evidently most 
at homo in drawing decided vulgarity. But 
in truth the book is so clogged and loaded 
with theology and moralising that it is 
hard to know what it might be like if these 
incumbrances were removed. 

Mrs. Henry Wood has written the “true 
record ” (in one volume) of Adam Grainger, 
in the hope that “ the wonld-be suicide ” 
may read it and “ stay his hand.” This is 
a pious wish, and we hope it may be accom¬ 
plished. For ourselves, however, we should 
imagine that the would-be suicide is not 
likely to prepare himself for his attempt by 
a course of novels. And even if he did, 
Mrs. Wood’s specific might very probably 
fail, inasmuch as it is neither more nor less 
than the old and well-worn trick of making 
the intending criminal fall asleep and dream 
that the deed is done. But to the story. 
Adam Grainger was an eligible young man 
with eight hundred a year. He loved a 
“regal-looking, stately girl,’’named Margaret 
Chauning, who loved him, bnt thought be 
bad not enough money or position. So she 
very frankly told him so, and expressed her 
willingness to marry Captain Hoare. Un¬ 
luckily the Captain’s father thought she had 
not enough money or position, and “ laid an 
embargo ” on his son, a proceeding which 
would seem to show that either he or Mrs. 
Henry Wood had a very odd idea of the 
nature of an embargo. But the faithful 
Adam returned to his Margaret, and they 
were married. For years they lived in a 
bower of bliss and had many children (one 
of whom we find, to our mystification, it 
was necessary to have “ christened ” be¬ 
cause it had been previously only “ bap¬ 
tised”). But Adam took to speculating 
(Mrs. Henry Wood’s account of the railway 
mania is facetious in the extreme), and threw 
up the eight hundred a year and was ruined. 
Soon after this he thought of committing 
suicide, but did not; and so he got the eight 
hundred a year back again, and lived in a 
“ new and nice and pleasant ” home, and all 
was well. 

We must own that the first paragraph of 


Guardian and Lover rather frightened us. 
It runs thus :— 

“ ‘ Pearl! ’ The voice is exceedingly low, and 
gentle, and sweet as silver chimes, yet it startles 
me. i am lying on a broad window-sill, in an 
attitude that is physically pleasant, although it 
may be personally inelegant, plunged in day¬ 
dreams, fantastical, absurd, but nevertheless beau¬ 
tiful,” &c., &c., &c. 

Now this style has not only the initial 
drawback of the detestable praesens hislori- 
cuni, but also smacks unpleasantly of a cer¬ 
tain manner but too prevalent among lady 
novel-writers of the present day. It is only 
fair to confess that the further we read the 
more were onr fears set at rest, and that we 
at last closed the third volume with the 
feeling that Guardian and Lover, though it 
might have been better, still is a decidedly' 
good novel, and fulfils its ends with a 
completeness which is by no means common. 
The depits avioureux of Pearl Cathcart and 
her “ guardian and lover,” Robert Havi- 
land, are given in a series of pictures or 
scenes which display very considerable skill, 
and almost justify the stylo which the writer 
has chosen to adopt, notwithstanding that 
this style involves not only the monstrosity 
already mentioned, bnt also a good deal of 
perilously florid description. Whether the 
more excellent way would not bo to give us 
merits to admire, instead of faults to excuse, 
is another question, which we do not feel 
inclined to urge. It is sufficient that Mrs. 
Fraser has provided very pleasant employ¬ 
ment for a certain number of idle hours. 
We think, however, that the tragic element 
in the book is ont of place. Pearl’s visit 
to her unlucky aunt would have been quite 
sufficient foil to her lotus-eating residence 
with her guardian-lover, even if the murder 
episode had been left out. And we must 
say that there is a jarring note, as well as a 
somewhat Alexandrine clumsiness, in un¬ 
ravelling the difficulty of the heroine’s pre¬ 
contract by killing her intended. But we 
have said quite enough about Mrs. Fraser’s 
plot, and must leave onr readers to the plea¬ 
sant task of following it themselves. 

Mr. Whyte Thorne’s The Democracy is 
in not a few respects a remarkable book. 
It is the history of one Paul Nethersole, 
younger son of a miserly' London shopkeeper, 
who lias driven him and his mother away 
from home by his brutality. At the time 
the siory opens, the shopkeeper, with the aid 
of his elder and very son Peter, has made 
some money', and thinks it would be respect¬ 
able to have his wife back again. She comes, 
only to find her husband much the same as 
ever, and Paul, before long, runs away. He 
is first picked up and protected by a good- 
natured Bohemian, named Berdoe; at last, 
after some vicissitudes, he settles down as 
shop-hoy to an invalid and infidel publisher 
and bookseller, one Frere, who has a pleasing 
daughter, Lucy by name. Here Paul sees a 
good deal of the doings of “ the democracy,” 
which are pictured by the author with some 
sympathy', a good deal of minuteness, and 
not a little skill, bnt certainly in no flattering 
colours. After going through a course of 
infantine “free thought,” and becoming 
dissatisfied therewith, the hero takes to edu¬ 
cation, attends evening classes, and improves 
his mind with vigour, Lucy acting all the 
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while tlie part of guardian angel. Bat mere 
Keif- regard in culture satisfies him as little 

_ O _ 

as politico-religious speculation. So he 
leaves the book-shop and Lncy to feud for 
himself and work as a journalist. Just at 
this time a certain Lord Fermor, who has 
appeared before as a “ super,” comes to the 
front and offers Paul a seat for the very 
Liberal but patronisable constituency of 
Radborough. The youthful member is 
going to make a figure, and, indeed, is 
adopted by certain figurative members of 
“ the democracy ” as the “ hope of the human 
race.” But unluckily he meets his patron’s 
sister, Lady Henrietta Fermor, an unwitting 
and unwilling Circe. Under pressure of 
hopeless love, he wrecks his prospects, proves 
false to his convictions, and finally abruptly 
disappears. Now, this, though an ambitious 
plot, is far from being a bad one ; but to 
carry it through successfully would require 
no little labour, skill and luck. Mr. Thorne 
has evidently given the labour, and is by no 
means altogether wanting in the requisite 
skill, bnt he is not quite up to his task. In 
the first place, though there is much clever¬ 
ness about the book, there is a good deal of 
prosiness, and this the least critical novel- 
reader rarely forgives. On the other hand, 
the critical reader will see other drawbacks. 
There is too much resemblance to Alton 
Locke to begin with ; while Lucas and his 
son Peter, though very careful and often 
amusing, are somewhat too redolent of 
Dickens. Neither Paul himself nor Lucy 
has sufficient character, and the plot is 
abruptly and unduly huddled up. Half-told 
tales are not commendable things. On the 
other hand, the book has substantial merits. 
There is a good deal of acute observation 
and. clever writing in it, and many of the 
minor characters are exceedingly good, par¬ 
ticularly the sybarite workman, Berdoe. 
His account of his philosophy of enjoyment 
(vol. i. p. 141), and the history of his “happy 
day ” (vol. ii. p. 43), are two of the best 
things we have seen in a novel for many a 
long day. The speech of the Tory Lord 
Bellamy (vol. iii. p. 138) is almost equally 
good, and we should like to qnote all three. 
There are a great many plums in The Demo - 
cracy —so many that it is a pity the cake is 
not a little better baked as a whole. 

Georoe Saints bury. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

In our first item of Notes and News last week, 
p. 308, Wetherby was printed for Netherby, the 
residence of .Sir F. Graham. 

Mr. Arthur Arnold, who has been suffering 
from fever in Persia, is not expected to arrive in 
London till the end of May. 

Mrs. Emily Pfeiffer is preparing for the press 
a poem of considerable length, the scene of which 
is laid in the Snowdon region about fifty years 
after the death of King Arthur. A new and 
enlarged edition of Gerard's Monument and other 
rooms (Strahan) is in the press. 

Professor IIorawitz, of Vienna, is at present 
engaged in writing the life of Erasmus; he has 
requested us to announce that he would be grate¬ 
ful to any persons who may have in their posses¬ 
sion, or have cognisance of, any hitherto unpub¬ 
lished letters, written by or to' Erasmus, if they 
will inform him of the fact. 


In a thick volume of quarto poetry of the last 
century, Mr. Pearson, of York Street, Covent 
Garden, has had the good luck to alight upon the 
first issue of The Traveller, with no author’s name 
on the title-page, with the date of 1764, and with 
the Dedication on a single page, running briefly and 
simply as follows :—“ This Poem is inscribed to 
the llev. Henry Goldsmith, M. A. Bv his most af¬ 
fectionate Brother, Oliver Goldsmith.” The edition 
bearing the date of 1765, containing the author's 
name on the title-page, followed by two pages of 
prose dedication to liis brother, the llev. llenry 
Goldsmith, has hitherto been supposed to be the 
first, and is described as such by the late Mr. 
Forster in his Life of Goldsmith-. 

The General Literature Committee of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, has 
in course of preparation a series of volumes on the 
conversion of the chief races of the west. The 
Rev. F. G. Maclear, D.D., of King's College 
School, is engaged on three of the volumes, which 
treat respectively of the conversion of the Celts, 
Anglo-Saxons and Norsemen. 

The Tract Committee of the Society for Pro¬ 
moting Christian Knowledge has in preparation a 
series of monographs on the Fathers and their 
writings. The series, we understand, is to he 
called The Fathers for English Renders. Six of 
the volumes are in hand, having been entrusted, 
we learn, to eminent patristic scholars of Oxford 
and Cambridge. 

Mr. Ralston meditates spending the summer 
in Russia. 

The New Shakspere Society is not to have at 
its next meeting, on April 38, the full text of 
Prof. Delius's promised paper on “The Epic 
Elements in Shakspere's Plays ; ” he can send only 
a very short abstract of it. The principal paper 
of the evening will be by Mr. Frank Marshall, 
the author of “ An Essay on Hamlet.. 1 ' His 
subject will be “ The Characters of Othello and 
Hamlet contrasted.” 

A Runic slab of tbe seventh or eighth century, 
lately discovered inside a tomb in Yorkshire, has 
been sent to Prof. G. Stephens of Copenhagen for 
the third volume of his great work on Runic 
Antiquities, which is nearly ready for the press. 

In the first part of Mr. Furnivall’s edition, for 
the New Shakspere Society, of Harrison’s Descrip¬ 
tion of England in Sha/cspere's Time, 1677-87 
(now all in type), will be a copy of Norden’s Map 
of London in 1503, engraved by Van der Keere, 
and enlarged to four times the size of the original 
by Mr. Stephen Thompson. Maps of the routes 
of Shakspere in bis journeys from Stratford to 
London will accompany Part II. next year. 

Messrs. Phttick and Simpson, of Leicester 
Square, will, during the month of Mav, offer to 
competition the finished drawings and sketches in 
water-colours of the late George Smith, Esq., of 
the Hollies, near Derby, the autographs and 
papers left by the poet Moore, including the original 
manuscripts of Lidia Rookh and The Epicurean ; 
the last letter addressed by Lord Byron to 
Thomas Moore, dated from Missolonghi only a 
month before his death; and some fine books of 
prints, works on costume, architecture, and the 
tine arts. 

Sir Richard David Hanson, whose work on 
tbe Jesus of History was reviewed in tbe Academy, 
Vol. II., pp. 221,241, died suddenly on March 4, 
at Adelaide. He was born in 1805, and took part 
in the early and unsuccessful attempt to found a 
colony in South Australia in 1830. He accom¬ 
panied Lord Durham to Canada; thence he went 
to New Zealand, and finally settled in South 
Australia in 1846, where he served as Advocate- 
General and Attorney-General, and in 1861 ac¬ 
cepted the appointment of Chief Justice on the 
retirement of Sir Charles Cooper. In 1869 he 
visited England, and was welcomed in advanced 
circles. Besides the work above referred to, and 
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his recently-completed study on St. Paul, published 
by Messrs. Williams and Norgate, he was the 
author of a series of papers on “ Law in Nature"— 
one of which, on “ Science and Theology," was 
reprinted in Thomas Scott's Freethought Tracts— 
and of letters from Rome and Jerusalem, in which 
he tried to imagine how primitive Christianity i 
looked at the time to educated and not incurious 
unbelief. The remarkable thing about Sir Richard 
Hanson's work on tbe life of Christ was that.awav 
from books and apparently uninstructed in the 
modern German criticism, he arrived quite inde¬ 
pendently at tbe main conclusions of the leading 
Continental scholars. 

One of the most widely known of French theo¬ 
logians, Dr. E. Michaud, of Paris (the author of , 
Guillaume de Champeaux et les (coles de Pam 
au NIL siecle; Comment TEylise Romainc t , 
n’est plus TEylise Catholique; La Falsification 
des Catechismes Franeais et dee Manuels de Thh- 
loyie par le Parti Romaniste de 1670 h 1869; 
Sur Tetat. present de TEylise Catholique Romme 
en France, and so many other works against the 
Veuillot party ), has accepted a call from the Bern 
Regieriungsrath to the Chair of Catholic Theo¬ 
logy in the University of Bern, which has been 
instituted for the French-speaking students. Dr. 
Michaud was at one time honorary canon of 
Chalons, and vicar of the Madeleine Church in • ! 
Paris. His attempts to re-Gallicanise the French i 
Catholic Church have signally failed. His private , 
Mass, he says, was not attended by more than 
twenty persons, and he believes that for the pre- ; 
sent he can serve the cause of the Catholic Church, ; 
and even of the French Church, better by working 
in Switzerland than by working in Paris. 

The Roman correspondent of the Bund, of 
Bern, calls attention to the very full represent*- t 
tion of literature and scholarship in the new Italian 
Ministry of Depretis. Meligari, an intimate friend 
of Mazzini, was some years ago Professor of Lav 
at Turin. The new Minister of Education, Cop- 
pini, was Professor of Literature at the san» . | 
place. Majorana-Calatabiano, the Minister of Aari- 
culture, was formerly Professor of National 
Economy at Catania. Mancini, the Minister of . 
Justice, the one member of the Cabinet who . 
enjoys the widest fame outside Italy, has held the . 
Professorship of Law both at Naples and Turin. 

The Manchester Field Naturalists and Archaeo¬ 
logists Society has for many years fostered a love 
for natural history in a community which has ‘ 
been declared by one public man to be given np 
to Mammon ana Music. The Societv, which has 
lately shown increased vigour, on Tuesday last 
held a soiree, remarkable for the variety and inte¬ 
rest of the specimens exhibited. The lecture wa» 
on the prehistoric age in Derbyshire by Mr. 
Rooke Pennington, and a large number of objects 
illustrative both of prehistoric culture and ot the 
scientific and archaeological aspects of Derbyshire 
was contributed. The Report for the preview 
year was circulated at the meeting, and is an 
interesting pamphlet. Beside reports of the 
excursions, it contains a valuable paper by Mr. 
Charles Bailey on “ Similarity of Structure i“ 
the Stems of the Dicotyledons and Monocoty¬ 
ledons.” There are also Papers on Trees in Towns, 
on the Place-names of South Lancashire, the 
Colorado Beetle, and other subjects. 

The Archivio Storico contains an interesting 
article by Signor Luigi Passerini on the fortunes 
of the Monastery of Rosano in the twelfth century- 
Documentary evidence about matters of such an 
early date is certainly rare; but Passerini has 
been enabled to trace the history of the Abbes 
Sofia between the years 1129 and 1209. The 
documents on which the article is founded arc to 
follow in the next number. Signor Cesare Cantu 
gives a spirited account of the action of literature 
on Italian politics in the early years of the present 
century. He traces the origin and the utersrv 
and political ideas expressed by the paper •“ 
Conciliatore, which was started in 1818 at Milan. 
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Sketches of its contents and of its contributors 
make a valuable contribution to the history of 
“ Lombard Liberalism.” 

Siqjtor P. Villari has just edited the import¬ 
ant dispatches of the Venetian Ambassador in 
Rome nom 1603 to 1606—Antonio OiuBtinian. 
The work is published in three volumes, by Le 
Monnier, Florence. 

The death is reported of Yury Samarin, a 
Russian eminent as a political writer, and specially 
well known in Russia as having been one of the 
three men of large ideas who had most to do with 
the decree for the emancipation of the serfs, 
Milyutin and Tcherkasky being the other two. 
He "is best known, however, in Western Europe 
as the principal champion of Russian as opposed 
to German ideas, more particularly in all that re¬ 
lates to the government of the Baltic Provinces. 
Belonging to the ultra-national party, he was an 
ardent supporter of the rights of Holy Russia and 
the Orthodox Church, and in most parts of the 
empire his death will be considered a national 
ioa. But in Courland and Livonia the news will 
probably be received by members of the Eckert 
School with mitigated grief. 

We ate glad to hear that a third edition of the 
first number of Mind is required. The two first 
editions are entirely sold out. 

The new part of Bentham and Hooker's Genera 
Phmtarum, containing the Gamopetalae, wiU 
shortly be issued, completing the second volume 
of this important work. 

The following Parliamentary Papers have lately 
been published:—Copy of Statutes, Schemes, and 
Regulations made under the Public Schools Acts 
by the Public Schools Commissioners, September, 
1874, for Eton, Winchester, Westminster, Shrews¬ 
bury, Rugby, Harrow, and Charterhouse (price 
1«. 2d.) ; Accounts of the several Manufacturing 
Establishments under the War Office, for 1874—76 
(price 2s. 4<f. ); Report of Norwich Election En¬ 
quiry Commission (price lid.) ; Ditto of Boston 
Election (price 2d.) ; Table of Marriages, Births, 
and Deaths registered in England in 1876 (price 
Id.); Report of Select Committee on Referees on 
Private Bills (price fid.); Correspondence respect¬ 
ing the Imprisonment of British Subjects in Peru 
(price 9d.): Twenty-third Report of the Charity 
Commissioners for England and Wales (price 
Btf.) ; Reports from H.M.’s Consuls on Manufac¬ 
tures, Commerce, &c., Part I. (price Is. Id.); 
.Second Annual Report by the Accountant to the 
Board of Education for Scotland (price C-)d.) ; 
Return relating to In-Maintenance and Out-Door 
Relief, for half-year ended Michaelmas, 1875 
(price 3d.); Code (1876) of the Scotch Education 
Department (price 2|d.) ; Copy of Correspondence 
relating to Legalising Marriage with a'Deceased 
1! ife’s Sister in several Colonies (price 2d.); &c. 


Is Blackwood there is a lively sketch of what 
Lady-Helps and Female Suffrage will bring us to 
in 1896. 

Many of the magazines contain attacks on vivi- 
Kction. The most telling is in Good Words, lay¬ 
ing stress on Dr. Klein’s practice of chloroforming 
fats, which do scratch, not dogs, which do not 
bite. 

lx Serdmer there is an interesting paper by Mr. 
A. Howell, on the possibility of a subterranean 
outlet to the Upper Lake Region ; it is shown 
that there was an outlet not subterranean by way 
of the Illinois valley; whether there is a subter- 
Rnean outlet in that direction or any other is 
fflore doubtful. In the Atlantic Monthly there is 
an instructive paper on early American novelists. 

We have received the first number of Le 
Lmimer LitUraire, a bimonthly guide to current 
fferature, intended to perform the same service 
5 France that the Hterary weeklies perform in 
England. The “ Bibliographic ” in the first 


number goes back to 1873 and 1874, and 
does not seem complete; and the notice on the 
personal life of Grote is confused, if not inaccu¬ 
rate. The etude, by M. Andr<5 Lefevre, on 
Taine’s Ancien Regime hardly keeps the promise 
of impartiality made in the prospectus; and M. 
Francois Coppde, who treats L'Etranyere in the 
“ Bulletin Dramatique,” is far short of the mil.is 
sajnejitia of M. Emile Montegut, who discusses 
LEtranybrc, Mdine. Caverlet, and Lee Danicheff 
in the current number of the Revue des Dexuv 
Mondes with the most admirable insight and 
precision. 

The most noticeable point in F. W. Newman's 
article on “ Moral Theism ” in the Langham Maga¬ 
zine for April, is the entire surrender of the notion 
of omnipotence. The article on “ Mistakes of 
Popular Charity ” is one-sided, and fails to take 
any account of the fact that popular charity finds 
its objects and does not make them. It is true 
that it is to be desired, both in the interest of the 
community and their own, that those who cannot 
get through life without help should receive 
guidance rather than doles, but it is better that 
they should receive doles than nothing. The 
British Quarterly Review' treats the subject more 
rationaUv in a paper on “ Poor Law Relief,” in¬ 
sisting that the “ Workhouse Test ” is a clumsy 
and cruel substitute for enquiry into individual 
cases, which is practised in the Aston Union with 
the result of reducing pauperism to one per cent, 
of the population. 

In the Contemporary Review Mr. Spedding 
begins a reply to Dr. Abbott’s new theory of 
Bacon's character put forward in his introduction 
to the Essays. While treating Dr. Abbott with 
sufficient respect, Mr. Spedding banters him effec¬ 
tively on the paedagogical exaggerations of his 
incoherent theory of Bacon as a colossal soul, 
whose zeal for scientific truth led him to ignore 
all ordinary obligations and betray truth herself 
while seeking the shortest way to serve her. Mr. 
Spedding is less successful in his endeavours to 
show that we should have found nothing to blame 
in Bacon’s public acts up to the time of his chan¬ 
cellorship, if it were not that we are on the side 
of the opposition. When a viewy unpractical 
man makes a theoretical study of how to obtain 
practical success, he is apt to fall into shabby 
practices even when he desires success, as Bacon 
did, for generous practical ends. It is hard not to 
feel that Bacon's behaviour to Essex was shabby ; 
he did his best to serve him (without believing in 
him) till he had to choose between his service and 
what he considered his duty to the Crown. He 
gave Essex fair warning that of the two he should 
choose to be faithful to the Queen; so far so well, 
but, having refused to sacrifice, his principles to 
his patron, he also refused to sacrifice his career. 
Mr. Spedding maintains that Essex was’so criminal 
that no Crown lawyer could refuse to help to 
bring him to punishment. His authority is high ; 
but this is a doubtful proposition. The question 
between Essex and Cecil was, mutatis mutandis, 
very like the question between Burke and Gren¬ 
ville, whether the Government, monarchical or 
parliamentary, should be carried on in a liberal 
popular way or in a jealous restrictive way. It is 
an advantage of parliamentary government that 
such questions can be fought out in a legal way. 
Essex, from the time he went to Ireland, had 
more or less the intention of upsetting Cecil by 
some kind of pronunciamiento. What finally 
decided him to act was the discovery that Cecil 
was able to ruin as well as to disgrace him. It is 
very difficult to know whether his action was of a 
nature to lead to prolonged civil war; yet more 
difficult to say whether its success or failure was 
to be desired; most difficult of all to say whether 
it was necessary to execute him in order to pre¬ 
vent such action from becoming fashionable. 

Mr. Sidgwick's paper on “ Idle Fellowships ” 
contains some instructive statistics. It appears that 
of 300 feUowships awarded at Cambridge since 
1848, only 48 have served as subsidies to the 


Bar. Mr. Grant DufFs paper on the “ Political 
Changes of Thirty Years ” reminds us as usual of 
Dr. Pangloss and the late W. Wraxall, M.P. 
Mr. Sayce's paper on “ The JeUy-fish Theory of 
Language,” illustrates and reiterates his doctrine 
that “ words have grown out of sentences by 
means of comparison and determination.” This 
seems to imply the assumption (which hitherto 
we are hardly in a position to prove or disprove) 
that conversation is the earUost form of speech. 
This assumption is not, to say the least, supported 
by the instances Mr. Savce collects, of savages 
whose speech needs to be interpreted by gesture. 
It is what we should expect to find if every eager 
action and keen perception originally became 
vocal iu a characteristic cry (which was surely 
more like a root than a sentence), and then these 
cries were run together for purposes of communi¬ 
cation, which had to be eked out by pantomime. 
Mr. Oxenham concludes his papers on “Eternal Per¬ 
dition and Universalism," without grappling with 
the real strength of his opponent's position on purely 
Biblical grounds. Mr. Ralston’s Russian idylls are 
taken from the works of Nekrasoff, who in his poem 
on Brandy gives three telling instances of how drink 
saves a Russian peasant from worse temptation. The 
late Mr. Hinton's paper on the Basis of Morals is 
subtle and perplexed; at one point it becomeB 
luminous. “ \\ katsoever is not of faith is sin.” 
“With emotions not true to facts there i3 no 
right.” 

In the Fortnightly Review, Mr. G. II. Lewes 
gives the first half of a paper on Spiritualism and 
Materialism, in which he observes that Animism 
(the official Ultramontane doctrine), is more 
rational than Vitalism, and tells us that he was 
once on the brink of believing in a personal mind 
constituting the diffusive unity of consciousness. 
Apparently he intends to resolve the question of 
Spiritualism and Materialism into an enquiry as to 
the special conditions which differentiate organic 
and inorganic matter, and a distinction, which one 
suspects is empty, of “ an inseparable twofold 
aspect, objective and subjective in every feeling.” 
If objective and subjective mean anything, they 
imply an object and a subject: where is the 
subject ? Tlie Editor compares Macaulay’s stac¬ 
cato way of writing very unfavourably with 
the style of Burke and even Southey. Mr. 
Palgrave's papers on Dutch Guiana conclude 
with a suggestion that it would be desirable to 
keep up the numbers of the Creole negroes by 
appointing old women to act as nurses. The 
mothers are affectionate but imprudent, and the 
children suffer. Professor Max Muller courageously 
defends phonetic spelling on the ground that our 
present system is neither historical, nor etymolo¬ 
gical, nor analogical. 


In Mind, the most important article is by Prof. 
Wundt of Leipsic on “ Central Innervation and 
Consciousness.” It has been condensed by the 
Editor and wiU not bear further condensation here. 
There are two articles on Mr. Sidgwick’s “ Methods 
of Ethics,” by Profs. Bain and Calderwood: the 
most noticeable point in the former is his reply to 
Mr. Sidgwick's pathetic demand for a moral go¬ 
vernor of the universe. Mr. Sidgwick’s own 
article on “Philosophy at Cambridge” is per¬ 
haps more historical than the article on “ Phi¬ 
losophy at Oxford ” in the first number—perhaps, 
also, less penetrating. In the critical notices J. A. 
Stewart, has an important article on “ Frauen- 
stiidt’s New Letters on Schopenhauer's PhUo- 
sopky.” 

In Macmillan, Mr. Matthew Arnold’s address at 
Sion College is less original than usual, and per¬ 
haps may seem to be condemned by a sentence he 
quotes from Butler: “ Things are what they are, 
and the consequences of them will be what they 
will be; why, then, should we desire to be de¬ 
ceived ? ”—into a belief that teaching which is 
reasonable in the sense in which Butler is reason¬ 
able will ever present itself as good news to the 
poor. Good news to the poor has always been 
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foolishness to the well-to-do; it is only the well- 
to-do who can seriously take up a traditional 
system with a long history. Dr. Hueffer’s article 
on Boccaccio ana Petrarch is worth reading, 
and so is Mr. H. S. Edward’s on the “ Literary 
Maltreatment of Music.” 

In CornhiU, Mr. Barnett Smith has a study of 
Sir Henry Taylor, bringing out what is really 
impressive in his writings, but falling into the 
mistake of thinking that he is one of the finest 
writers of the day because he has attempted the 
finest things with a certain success. 


OBITUARY. 

Hasson, Sir Richard David, JIaroh 4, aged seventy-one. See 
p. 332. 

Pillon, Alexandre, March 28, aged eighty-four. [Assistant- 
Curator of the National Library at Paris, ami of the 
Library of the Louvre; was a good Greek scholar, and 
wrote several works, one of them a Greek-French Dic¬ 
tionary ; also wrote some dramatic pieces, which were 
played at the Francais and the Odeon.] 

Walpole, Hon. Frederick. April 1, aged fifty-four. [Wrote 
Four Years in the Pacific , aud other works.] 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

We learn with pleasure that the well-equipped 
expedition, fitted out at the private cost of Mr. 
Lucas, a Fellow of the Geographical Society, for 
exploration in the Upper Nile region, has safely 
reached Khartum after a successful journey across 
the Nubian desert from Suakin on the lied Sea. 
Mr. Lucas intends to march through Kordofan 
and round the tributaries of the Bahr el Ghazal, 
explored by Dr. Schweinfurth, so as to reach the 
unknown country westward of the Albert Nyanza. 

In the postscript of a private letter from Mr. 
Octavius Stone, dated Somerset, Gape York, 
February 7, with which we have been favoured, 
this traveller criticises very severely the bubble- 
scheme for colonising New Guinea, recently set 
afloat in Australia. He says:— 

“ I have read the glaring prospectus of the Now 
Guinea Colonisation Association, and Lord Carnar¬ 
von's timely protestations. Perhaps no prospectus or 
piper ever contained so much calculated to mislead a 
confiding public or displayed such total ignorance of 
the country it intended to colonise, its products, or 
people. What that association would have found to 
trade in, it doubtless knows better than I do. It 
ignorantly refutes the Rov. A. W. Murray’s statement 
respecting the ownership of land among the natives ; 
but throughout the whole of the eastern peninsula, 
and, for anything I have learned to the contrary, 
in the main body of the island also, the land is 
cut up into distinctly definod allotments, which are 
the private property of individuals of both sexes. 
•So strictly indeed is the title recognised among them¬ 
selves that a husband could not sell his wife’s portion 
without her consent, ench such allotment being duly 
named. If the scheme had come into effect blood¬ 
shed would have been tho first result, starvation tho 
second, and an ignominious retreat the last. . . . 

Government is the only body that can satisfactorily 
take up that question, and tho Dutch system 
of colonisation is in my opinion the only one which 
would work well, be acceptable to the natives, and 
benefit all classes.” 

A few copies of an account of a very impor¬ 
tant journey just accomplished in the Nyassa 
country of East Africa by Bishop Steere, printed 
hv tho boys in his school atZanzibar, have reached 
England. This expedition, which had for its 
object the placing of a permanent mission station 
at Mataka’s town in the Wahiao country east of 
lake Nyassa, left Zanzibar in the end of August last 
year, aud was set down by one of the const 
steamers at Lindy Bay between Kilwa and the 
mouth of the Rovuma river. Besides Bishop 
Steere the party consisted of the Rev. O. A. 
James, Mr. Bellville, and Mr. Beardall, who were 
to have remained at the station chosen, and 
twenty Zanzibar porters under Ohuma and Susi, 
Livingstone's men. Hindrances from the coast 
tribes delayed the expedition at Lindy, and during 
the inaction the English assistants fell ill from the 
fevers of the coast. In November, however, 


Bishop Steere, who wished to decide on the site 
for a station, was able to start for the interior with 
the Zanzibar porters. He found that the settle¬ 
ments of the coast-men terminated at Ching’ong’o 
ten or twelve miles inland from Lindy. Passing 
through dense forests he discovered Lake Lu- 
tamba, five miles long and two to three miles 
wide, surrounded with wooded hills. Nine days 
of travel thence were through the villages of the 
Wa-Mwera, which lie along a fine range of hills 
with many spurs and ridges. Beyond he entered 
on uninhabited forest, level and wet, emerging 
afterwards upon a belt of hills and masses of 
granite rock near the Rovuma river. The Rovuma 
was reached at the village of the chief Mako- 
chero, of the Makoa tribe, who had crossed the 
river to this place from his former settlement, which 
Livingtone visited in 1806. The country here is 
subject to raids of the Mavitis and Gwangwaras. 
FromMakochero’s the Rovuma was crossed by ford¬ 
ing, its waters being at their lowest stage, and only 
knee deep, the channel full of sandbanks and reedy 
islets. The country thence to where the Luatize 
river was crossed, and onward to Mataka’s town 
of Mwembe, lost its level character and rose in 
long swelling ranges and sharp ridges with trees 
unlike those of the Mwera forest. The approach 
to Mataka's town is well marked by a mountain 
called Saninga, and this place, which Livingstone 
reckoned at a thousand houses, was reached in the 
beginning of December. After a fortnight's stay 
here Bishop Steere returned to the coast by a 
somewhat different route, recrossing the Rovuma at 
a point where it flows in a wider channel, remind¬ 
ing one in breadth and current of the Thames at 
Westminster. The whole route, excepting a part 
of the Mwera hills, would need but little clearing 
to make it easy for a waggon. From the baro¬ 
meter readings taken bv the traveller, it would 
appear that the Mwera hills rise to somewhat over 
2,000 feet above the sea. The valley of the Ro¬ 
vuma is again low-lying; hut the country beyond 
ascends very considerably to Mataka's town, which 
Livingstone estimated to be 2,700 feet in eleva- 
tioD, hut which appears from Bishop Steere’s ob¬ 
servations to be much higher. A great part of 
the route is through perfectly new country, be¬ 
tween the lines opened up by the unfortunate ex¬ 
plorer Roscher, and Von der Decken, in 1850 and 
1800, and Livingstone's journey s along the Rovuma. 
In speaking of the slave traffic, which is perhaps 
more active in the Nyassa country than anywhere 
else in East Africa, Bishop Steere remarks that 
the only remedy is the abolition of slavery on the 
coast, and this he maintains the English Govern¬ 
ment could easily procure. lie recommends that 
all present slaves should he held indebted to their 
masters in a sum equal to their market value, to 
be paid in labour or money, as the two may agree, 
and that in future all brought to the coast should 
be ipso fac/o free. 

In the review of the expeditions of the Russian 
Geographical Society during the past year, the 
first on the list is that undertaken for the purpose 
of levelling across Siberia, to correct t ho barome¬ 
trical observations for altitude in different parts 
of Northern Asia. The committee appointed to 
consider this scheme reported favourably on 
Colonel Tillo’s proposal, to make use of the me¬ 
thod recently applied with satisfactory results in 
Switzerland, which combined accuracy with 
rapidity; and this was finally determined on. The 
line was drawn from a station in the territory of 
the Orenburg Cossacks, the easternmost in the 
great trigonometrical survey, to Irkutsk, a 
distance of 2,000 miles. This was divided 
into five sections, to each of which a separate sur¬ 
veyor was appointed. The work was Degun last 
summer, and will he concluded this year, when 
the result will he published. Before leaving 
Siberia we should mention another geographical 
enterprise of some importance, to which attention 
has been already called. The Olonek expedition 
has made further progress during the past year, 
observations having been continued by Chekan- 


offsky to the mouth of the Olonek River (in the 
frozen ocean west of the Lena Archipelago), a 
region abounding in extensive tundras, or moes- 
hogs, visited by numbers of wild fowl, of which, 
according to latest accounts, a good collection has 
been made. Chekanoffsky, accompanied by only 
one assistant to prepare the skins, started from 
Irkutsk last May, and descended the Lena by 
boat, returning only late in December. Hence no 
details have yet been received, but from a telegram 
received from the explorer himself, it appears that 
he has been perfectly successful, and it may be 
confidently asserted that the survey of the Olonek, 
which in 1874 had advanced as far as the 70th 
parallel, is now completed. Dorandt’s meteoro¬ 
logical observations at Nukus, and at Petro- 
Alexandroffsk, on the lower Amu-daria, begun in 
1874, have been, and are still, continued at each 
of the above-named stations. Dorandt himself 
has returned to St. Petersburg, and is now pre¬ 
paring the mass of materials collected by him for 
publication. 

The Geographical Magazine for April has a 
most timely article on the Russian campaign and 
annexation of Khokand, by Professor Vamherr, 
who is one of the highest authorities on all 
subjects relating to Turkestan. He is of opinion 
that Khokand, the poorest of the Khanates as 
regards population and soil, will prove a very 
heavy burden on the Russian exchequer, and that 
in the warlike Kipchaks and Kara-Kirghiz the 
Russians have met foes who will give much 
trouble in the future. “ The Russians will now 
learn that they, too, have vulnerable points, not 
only in Europe, hut also in Asia, and that the 
time for self-control and moderation has finally 
come.” The paper is illustrated by a large scale- 
map of Ferghana. 

Petermann's Mittheilungen for this month gives 
a very useful map of the distribution of the sedi¬ 
mentary formations of Europe. It has been com¬ 
piled by H. Habenicht, and he has used Andre 
Dumont’s geological map, published twenty years 
ago on a large Beale, as the basis of the western 
portion; Murchison and Helmersen have been 
relied on for Russia and eastern Europe; for 
Austria the surveys of the Imperial Geological 
Institute have been used, and for Turkey and Ask 
Minor the work of Hochstetter and Tchiatehef. 
The geological features are laid down on the fine 
orographic map of Europe from Stieler's Hand 
Atlas. Lieutenant Weyprecht continues his 
“ Pictures from the far North ” in a lively sketch 
of his experiences of the nature of ice pressure 
and pack. The description of Colonel Prejevalsky's 
journey of 1870-73 is also continued, giving an 
account of the interesting country of the Ordoi 
shut in by the Hoang Ho, and of the journey 
through the sandy wastes of the Ala Shan to the 
plateau of southern Kan-su, which concealed a 
mountain region of perfectly new character with 
summits reaching the snow-line, dense woods, 
damp climate and abundant animal life, in strong 
contrast to the desert at its base. We believe 
that the English edition of Colonel Prejevalskvs 
important work is now ready for publication. 

We have to acknowledge the receipt of the 
Annual Report- upon the Geographical Exjdora- 
tions anil Surveys West of the One Hundredth 
Meridian, in California, Nevada, Nebraska, Utah. 
Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming, and 
Montana, by Lieut. George M. Wheeler, describ¬ 
ing the operations of the staff of engineers and 
specialists under his command during the year 
ending in June, 1875. These reports are very 
mines of wealth of information, not only on the 
topography of the Western States of North Ame¬ 
rica, but, as the result of the excellent plan of 
attaching men of science to the surveying 
parties, on the meteorology, geology, botanv, 
and natural history of the regions explored. 
Beside Lieut. Wheeler's more specially geo- 
graphical report on the progress of the surrey*, 
there are appended to this a number of papen of 
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very high value: such as Mr. Cope's geological and 
palaeontological description of the north-west of 
New Mexico; Dr. Loew’s report on the mineralogy 
of portions of Colorado and New Mexico ; a paper 
on the botanv and climatology of New Mexico and 
Arizona, by f)r. Rothrock ; Mr. Henshaw’s notes on 
the ornithology of the regions traversed; and a 
report on the comparative philology of the Pueblo 
languages of New Mexico, by Mr. Gatsehet. The 
report is enlivened by very numerous illustrations 
from sketches and photographs. 

The Belgian Minister for Instruction, M. 
Malou, has defrayed the cost of bringing out a 
very interesting work on the “ Sphere terrestre et 
sphere cdleste de Gerard Mercator de Rupel- 
moude,” which has been arranged by Dr. J. van 
Raemdonck, who also supplies, in the form of a 
separate brochure, a history of the life and labours 
of the peat geographer. The work, of which 
only a limited number of copies intended solely for 
private distribution have been struck off, consists 
of lithographed photographic representations of 
the original printed slips used in the construction 
of Mercator’s globes, and copied from the unique 
specimen preserved in the Royal Library at Brussels. 
Of the globes themselves there is not one still 
utant as far as is known. 


THE ROYAL TITLE. 

.Vi the present time, when so much public atten¬ 
tion is directed to the intended alteration in Her 
Majesty's style and title, a brief account of the 
various changes in the sovereigns designation 
that have been made in previous reigns may be 
not unacceptable. Beginning at the Conquest, 
we find that William I.'s Great Seal bore two 
inscriptions, each of which was a Latin hexa¬ 
meter, setting forth his English and Norman 
titles. On one side was “ Hoc Normanoruru 
Willelmum nosce Patronum," and on the other, 
‘'Hoc Anglis Regem Signo Fatearis Euudein.” 
These verses are translated by Sandford thus:— 
“This Sign doth William, Normans Patron show, 
By this the English him their King do know.” 
William II.’s seal had “ Wilielmus Dei Gratia 
Rex Anglorum ” on one side, and “ Wilielmus 
Dei Gratia Dux Normanorum ” on the other. 
Whatever may he thought of his right to the first 
of these two titles, he had no claim to the second, 
except such as could be derived from the mortgage 
which he held of his brother's dominions. Henry I. 
and Stephen continued to use the same titles. In 
written documents these kings, and also Henry II. 
in the early part of his reign, used the style “ Rex 
Angliae,” or “ Rex Anglorum,” together with 
inferior continental titles. The inscription 
on one side of Henry II. a seal was “ Henri- 
cus Dei Gratia Rex Anglorum ”; that on the 
other side was “Henricus Dux Normanorum 
et Aquitanorum, et Comes Andegavorum.” After 
the conquest of Ireland in 1171 Henry styled him¬ 
self, in writing, “ Henricus Dei Gratia Rex 
Angliae, Dominus Hiberniae,” and so on; but 
he made no alteration in his seal. Richard 
L imitated his father both in his seal and 
hi his written style. John made the two 
aiTee bv putting on his seal “ Johannes Dei 
Gratia Kex Anglie Dominus Hibernie ” on one 
tide, and “Johannes Dux Normannie et Aqui- 
tannie Comes Andegavie ” on the other. Henry 
HI. at first did the same ; but after 1259, when 
he resigned his claims to Normandy, &c., he 
altered his seal so that both sides bore the in¬ 
scription “ Henricus Dei Gratia Rex Anglie Domi¬ 
nus Hibernie Dux Aquitannie.” Edward I. and 
Rdw&rd II. made no change. Neither did Edward 
HI. for some time; but, when he began to assert 
ms claim to the crown of France, he added the 
trench title to his previous designation. The 
ascription on his seal then ran thus: “ Edwardus 
Dei Gratia Rex Francie et Anglie et Dominus 
Hfbemie.” It wiU be noticed that France was 
“Kput before England; but, in written docu¬ 


ments, Edward was more complimentary to his 
English subjects, and styled himself “ Edwardus 
Dei Gratia Rex Angliae et Franciae et Dominus 
Hiberniae.” This title of “ King of France," 
having once been adopted, was retained by every 
succeeding English sovereign until 1801, when, as 
we shaU see, it was Bilentlv dropped. Richard II. 
and Henry IV. made no change in the royal title. 
As far as the Great Seal was concerned, the only 
alteration introduced by Henry V. was the trans¬ 
position of England and France in the inscription, 
which then ran “ Henricus dei gratia rex Anglie 
et Francie et dominus Hibernie; ” but after the 
treaty of Troyes in 1420 he wrote himself" Henry, 
by the Grace of God, King of England, Ileir 
and Regent of France, and Lord of Ireland.” 
Henrv VI., the only English monarch that ever 
was Ring of Frnnce in more than name, made a 
curious change, the inscription on his seal being 
“ Henricus Dei Gracia Francorum et Anglie 
Rex.” Edward IV. returned to the style of 
“ Rex Anglie et Francie et dominus Hibernie,” 
which form of the royal title was preserved until 
the reign of Henry VIII. In 1521 the words 
“Fidei Defensor” were added in virtue of the 
Pope's grant, and Henry's seal then bore the 
legend “ Henricus VIII. Anglie et Francie Rex, 
Fidei Defensor, et Dominus Hibernie.” This 
seems to have been done without the authority of 
Parliament. In the summer of 1541 the Irish 
Parliament passed “ An Act that the King of 
England, his heirs and successors, be Kings of 
Ireland," though Henry declared that such an Act 
was in no way necessary, since he had the right to 
alter his own title as he pleased. Nevertheless, 
he deemed it advisable to obtain the sanction of 
the English Parliament to this alteration; for, 
though in January, 1541-2, he issued a procla¬ 
mation declaring his style to he “ Henry, by the 
grace of God, King of England, France and Ire¬ 
land, Defender of the Faith, and of the Church of 
England and also of Ireland in earth supreme Head,” 
yet in 1543-4 an Act (35 Hen. VIII., c. 3) was 
passed for ratifying that proclamation. No change 
was made under Edward VI.,but in the first year of 
Mary's reign an Act was passed for repealing those 
Acts of Henry's Parliaments which abrogated the 
Pope's authority in this realm, and among them 
the above statute relating to the King's style. 
Before her marriage the inscription on Mary’s 
seal was “ Maria D. G. Anglie Francie et Hibernie 
Regina, ejus Nominis priiua, Fidei Defensor.” 
After her marriage it ran thus:—“ Philippus et 
Maria D. G. Rex et Regina Anglie, Hispauiarum, 
Francie, utriusque Sicilie, Jerusalem, et Hibernie, 
Fidei Defensores; ” and on the other side of the 
seal, “ Arcliiduees Austrie, Duces Burgimdie, 
Mediolani et Brabancie,Comites llaspurgi Flandrie 
et Tirolis.” The Act 1 Eliz. c. 1 restored the 
operation of most of those statutes of Henry VIII. 
which had been repealed in Mary's reign, but the 
Act 35 Hen. VIU. c. 3 was expressly excepted. 
Elizabeth’s seal described her as “ Elizabeths Dei 
Gratia Anglie Francie et Hibernie Regina Fidei 
Defensor.” James I., after his accession to the 
English throne, was very anxious to have the two 
countries of which he was King thoroughly 
united; but his Parliament difiered from him, 
and rejected his proposal for a legislative union 
between England and Scotland. So James took 
the matter into his own hands, as far as he felt 
himself able to do so, and in October, 1G04, issued 
a proclamation declaring his style to be “ King 
of Great Britain, France and Ireland, Defender of 
the Faith, &c.” But, seeing that the expression 
“ Great Britain ” was an innovation that had not 
received any Parliamentary sanction, the procla¬ 
mation contained a proviso that its operation 
should not extend to legal proceedings or instru¬ 
ments “ until further order be taken in that be¬ 
half.” Hence the inscription on the Great Seal 
was “Jacobus, Dei Gratia, Angliae, Scotiae, 
Franciae et Hiberniae Rex Fidei Defensor.” 
James had another seal for Scotland, on which 
that country was named before England. He also 


issued a second proclamation, which ordered that 
the new coinage should have on it “ Ja. D. G. 
Mag. Brit. F. & H. Rex,” a previous coinage hav¬ 
ing borne “ Jac. D. G. Ang. Sco. Fran, et Hib. 
Rex.” The inscription on Charles I.’s seal was 
the same as that on his father’s until 1640, when 
a new seal was made, with the legend “ Carolus 
Dei Gratia Magnae Britanniae Franciae et Hiber¬ 
niae Rex Fidei Defensor.” To this style Charles 
II. adhered, and the only change introduced by 
James II. was the addition of an “ &c.” at the end 
of the title, though what that “ &c.” meant it 
is difficult to say. But, though the sovereign’s 
description on the Great Seal thus remained un¬ 
changed for half a century, in written documents 
the former style of “ Angliae Scotiae Franciae et 
Hiberniae Rex ” was still frequently used. After 
the Revolution the name of Scotland was for some 
time omitted from the Great Seal altogether. The 
way in which this happened was as follows:—After 
AVilliam and Mary had been declared to be King 
and Queen of England by the English Convention, 
and before the meeting of the Scotch Estates, the 
seal was made, and, in accordance with the exist¬ 
ing facts, the inscription on it was “ Gulielmus IH. 
et Maria H. Dei Gra. Ang. Fra. et Hib. Rex et 
Regina Fidei Defensores, &c.” Soon afterwards 
William and Mary were called to the throne of 
Scotland, but no new seal was’ made until the 
Queen’s death, when the inscription was altered 
to “ Gulielmus in. D. Gra. Mag. Bri. Fra. et Hib. 
Rex Fidei Defensor, &c.” William wrote himself 
“ King of England, Scotland, France, and Ireland,” 
and so, mutato mutando, did Anne, although her 
seal was the same as her predecessor's, until the 
legislative union with Scotland in 1707, after 
which she adopted the new style in written docu¬ 
ments. No further alteration was introduced 
until the union with Ireland in 1801, when the 
title now in use was promulgated by a royal pro¬ 
clamation issued in accordance with the provisions 
of the Act of Union. The change then made 
in the English title was threefold. First, “France” 
was omitted. Ever since 1658, when, by the loss 
of Calais, England was deprived of the last rem¬ 
nant of her dominion in France, the retention of 
the title of King of France by the sovereigns of 
this country had been a meaningless pretension 
which was worse than useless on account of the 
embarrassment which it caused in negotiations 
with France. It was, therefore, silently got rid 
of. Secondly, and principally, “ the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland ” was sub¬ 
stituted for “ Great Britain and Ireland.” And 
lastly, that curious little “ &c.” (which had often 
been translated into the still more curious expres¬ 
sion “ and so forth,” os, for instance, “ George the 
Third, by the Grace of God, of Great Britain, 
France, and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, 
and so forth ”) was dropped. The Latin title was 
declared to be “Georgius Tertius, Dei Gratia, 
Britaunianun Rex, Fidei Defensor,” which style 
has ever since continued to be used on the Great 
Seal and the coinage. Whether a new Great 
Seal will now have to be made remains to be seen. 

A. Hakkison. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

ASSYRIA!? DISCOVERIES—THE BLACK RACE IN 
THE CREATION LEGENDS. 

British Museum : March 28. 

In the newly discovered- Creation Legends we 
find the mention of two races of human heings on 
the earth: the dark race and the light race, the 
admit and the sarku. 

The dark race are mentioned in the tablet con¬ 
taining the account of the fall, lines 17-18 read¬ 
ing :—“ May he establish and may his will and 
not fail (18) in the mouth of the black race (zal- 
mat kakkadi) whom his hands have made.” 

As the reading of this phrase, “ zalmat kakkadi,” 
has been questioned by some of the Assyriologists, 
I have collected together several examples of the 
mention of the black race in other Assyrian texts. 

In the legend of the first Sargon (Sargon of 
Agane) we find the words:—“ nisi . sak - mi ga 
a -bil ■—the men of the dark races I ruled over.— 
W. A. I. IIL 4, 6. 

In the legends of Lubara, the god of pestilence, 
we find him giving orders to destroy the “ men of 
the dark race,” or “ nisi - zalmat kakkadi,” who 
are here evidently the “ admi,” whose sins are 
punished by the pestilence. 

Again, in a curious bilingual hymn to the god 
Merodach (IF. A. I. 29, 1), we meet with the fol¬ 
lowing passage as a title of Marduk:— 

“ Amilutu - nisi - zalmat kakkadu 

sicnata - napisti mala suma naba ina matbasa.” 

" Among mankind (even) the men of the black race, 

the supporter of all life whose name is proclaimed 
on earth.” 

Here, where the Assyrian has “ zalmat kakkadi,” 
the Accadian has “ un sak - mi - ga ”— un 
meaning people; sak = head; miga, the adjective 
for black.* Mi is explained in Assyrian bv “ zalmu” 
*»Heb. D7Y = shade, and “ musu,” night. 

In the Cutha tablet, which is the earliest of all 
the legends of the Creation, we do not meet 
with any mention of the “zalmat kakkadi,” 
but we have a curious use of two different words 
for men which are frequently placed in apposition 
to one another, as though indicating different races. 
In one place we read : Men (zabij with bodies of 
birds of the field; human beings (amiluti) with 
the faces of ravens (aribi). 

In one of the Syllabaries we find the ideograph 
for corpse, “ pagru,” Heb. UD, accompanied by 
the signs for black and rendered in the Assyrian by 
“ adamatu,” an abstract form of adam, Heb. DIN; 
and in the later inscriptions we find adrnu used 
for men, in place of the ordinary word nisu. 
Again we find this same sign accompanied by the 
ideograph of “ white ” and rendered by the As¬ 
syrian sarku—a word meaning light, though hardly 
in Bense of white. 

In a curious tablet containing the address to 
primitive man he is told to “be strong in the 
uprightness of the admi or mankind ” par ex¬ 
cellence. t ' «' ' 


* The Chinese before the time of Confucius called 
themselves “ ly ming,” or “ the black-haired.” 


In one of the Targums there is a curious mention 
of men being created black, white, and red; in 
this case the red may be the sarku of the texts. 
Another curious feature in these Creation Legends 
is the occurrence of the serpent, or dragon, both 
as the tempter and as the enemy of the god 
Marduk. In the Creation Legends this serpent is 
called the Kir. Kir. liamat, or the dragon (?) of 
the sea, but is evidently the same as the serpent 
spoken of in a hymn in praise of the weapons of 
Marduk ( TV. A. I. IL 19) ; here he is called “ the 
great serpent of seven heads; ” and again in 
another place, “ the black serpent,” and the “ evil 
serpent, and “ the serpent of night ”—“ zir musi.” 

The serpent here evidently represents the dark¬ 
ness shrouding the earth, as a serpent coils round 
an object; and the victory of Marduk and the 
destruction of the serpent appear to me to repre¬ 
sent the defeat of the powers of night by the 
rising sun. W. St. 0. Boscawen. 


from his journals and other records, as published 
in Mr. Tom Taylor’s volumes.” I must adhere to 
this remark, always with its reservation, “ so far 
as we observe.” Mr. Taylor’s volumes have bees 
familiar to me ever since their first appearance; 
and about three months ago, when I was preparing 
to review Mr. F. W. Haydon’s work, I again 
looked through the Taylor volumes—in fact read 
a large proportion of them time after time, for 
the book is one that a reader can hardly lay down. 
Having the contents of the Taylor book thus 
fresh in my mind, I recognised in the “ Table-talk * 
a great number of items which I had just been 
reading in that book, and I could at the time 
have referred to volume and page in confirmation. 
I find, however, that at this distance of date, and 
in view of the wholly unclassified agglomeration 
of the “ Table-talk,” I cannot now do so, with am- 
due regard to time and trouble involved ; so I 
leave my qualified statement, and Mr. Haydons 
confutation of it, without further debate. 

W. M. Rossetti. 


hatdon's correspondence. 

April 2, 1876. 

I have seen in your paper of yesterday the letter 
of Mr. F. W. Ilaydon, and must begin my re¬ 
joinder by assuring that gentleman that I have no 
wish to say anything to offend or irritate him— 
quite the contrary. 

My original statement was this:—" The Italian 
letters from Canova are fearfully and inexcusably 
misprinted.” Mr. Haydon seems to disbelieve that. 
He says that the letters “ are literally transcribed 
from the originals,” and “ passages that it was 
impossible to decipher have been left out.” Now 
what I affirm is that the printed letters exhibit 
blunders which must be mistranscripts or mis¬ 
prints, not true reproduction of accurate tran¬ 
scripts: not having seen the originals, I do not 
bww what the corrections should be, hut I can, 
from internal evidence, guess sometimes. At p. 
293, “pene” should clearly he “pure;” 321, 
“ certe 4 ” should be “ certo e; ” “ gagno ” should 
he “ gaggio; ” 322, “ antiquafi ed erudite ” should 
be “ antiquari ed erudit “poi di dubbio ” 
should be “for di dubbio ; ” “ quasi dirci ” should 
be “ quasi direi; ” “ prendre ” should be “ pren- 
dere; ” “ mentre per fatto ” should be “ mentre 
fit fatto ; ” “ ealere ” should be “ ralere; ” “ Ouo 
bapti ” should be “ cio basti; ” “ della una Venere ” 
should be “ della mia Venere ; ” “ Mi prego essere ” 
should be “ mi pregio essere; ” 823, “ ltauchese ” 
should (I doubt not) be “ Marchese; ” “ dall'altra 
di mi. Ella conoscfa” should be (apparently) 
“ dall’altra di cut ella conoscea.” “ Sella mal 
asperade yiusta e mi sara molto caro ch'ella 
lo intenghi ” is absolute gibberish. A friend 
suggests to me that it ought to be—“Sella 
vuol accettare questa, mi sara molto caro ch'ella 
In n'tenghi; ” and I suppose this is correct; or 
possibly (instead of the central words), “ aceet- 
tarla, qui sth, e mi.” “ Fatto ” should be “ sotto.” 
I am sure that any person who is even a little 
conversant with Italian will perceive that the 
mistakes here cited are often very gross ones, 
turning sense into mere nonsense. There are 
several others that I leave unmentioned ; some of 
them rather more venial than most of these, others 
as bad as the worst, but difficult to deal with 
here. One passage relates to a deeply arcane per¬ 
sonage, a non-Italian member of the Academy of 
St. Luke, “ Prep. Con. Nept.”, who might seem 
to be nothing short of Consul Neptune, unless it 
be Neoptolemus. I suspect that Mr. Havdon, on 
re-inspecting Canova’s letter, would discover this 
to be the comparatively prosaic “Pres. Cav. 
West,” otherwise Sir Benjamin West, P.R.A. 
The simple fact is, either (and this I believe) that 
the transcriber of the letters knew next to nothing 
about Italian, or that the printer has spoiled the 
transcriber's work, and has been left unchecked. 

Mr. Haydon also demurs to my remark regard¬ 
ing the various items which make up the so-called 
“ Table-talk ” of his father, viz.: “ the great 
majority (so far as we observe) being reproduced 


“ WILLELMtrs FILIPS ALDELHI.” 

April S, 1871 

Whether Canon Robertson does well to le 
angry does not greatly concern anyone but him¬ 
self. But he has certainly shown that, of the 
two alternatives suggested in the notice of his 
edition of William of Canterbury in the Satur/lay ■ 
Review, the one which acquits himself of ail 
blame is the right one. Perhaps he is less suc¬ 
cessful in showing that that notice contains m ‘ 
“strange blunder.’' ; 

“ Willelmus filius Aldelmi ” constantly occurs 
by that name in the historians of Henry tt ! 
Unless some distinct evidence can be brought to l 
the contrary, no one who knows the history of 1 
the time would doubt that he was one of that . 
numerous class who, though bearing Norman - 
names, were the sons of fathers bearing English 
names. ' “ Willelmus filius Aldelmi * is parallel to 
“ Robertus filius Godwini,” and a crowd of others. 

It is certain indeed that in the Pipe Roll of 
Richard I., where his name always appears in an 
abbreviated shape, he is once “ Willelmus fife > 
Aldelin.” But the corruption of English names 
is so common, and the confusion between the ' 
endings “ mus ” and “ inus ” is bo specially com¬ 
mon, that this really does not at all set aside the 
probability, amounting pretty well to certainty, 
that “Willelmus filius Aldelmi” was, what hs 
name would imply, “ William son of Ealdhelm.' 

In Mr. Robertson's text he appeared as “ filius 
Aldelinoe,” and the comment of the review was 
that “ either Mr. Robertson or the writer of his 
manuscript has wiped out a small piece of witness 
to the fusion ” of Norman and English. Aa Mr. 
Robertson assures us that it is “ Aldeline ” in the 
manuscript, it is plain that it is the scribe and 
not Mr. Robertson who is in fault. 

But Mr. Robertson says that William could 
not be a man of English descent, because he was 
descended from Robert Count of Mortaii). But 
be brings no proof of any such descent: and, 
having first positively asserted it, he presently 
throws doubt on his own statement by saying 
that the “ links between Robert of Mortain and 
William are not distinctly traceable.” A pedigree 
whose links cannot be traced is not good for 
much. History mentions no sons of Count Robert, 
except that Count William who was imprisoned 
and, according to some accounts, blinded by 
Henry I.; nor have I ever come across any men¬ 
tion of any son of Count William. No such 
persons appear in the chronicles of the time, nW 
is there any reference to them in Dnpdale8 
Baronaye. Mr. Foss, whom Mr. Robertson quotes, 
seems quite uncertain about the matter. Ml. 
Robertson himself adds, “ Perhaps the key to this 
difference may be found in the introduction of the 
female name, denoting some irregularity in *“ e 
pedigree.” I have no notion what this means, u 
it Mr. Robertson’s idea that our William w«a the 
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son of a daughter of Count William by an un¬ 
known father, or what P If this be so, and if the 
description in his manuscript is the right reading, 
it is odd that it should have been preserved there 
only, and that all the historians of the time 
should have gone wrong. Till Mr. Robertson 
brings some kind of evidence to support all this, 
I shall hold that “ Willelmus filius Aldelmi ” is 
“ William the son of Ealdhelm ; ” and William 
the son of Ealdhelm would bo a man of undoubted 
English descent. 

The review gave Mr. Robertson the alternative 
between himself and his scribe. Mr. lloberston 
will not give the reviewer the alternative between 
himself and his printer. When Mr. Robertson 
quotes a passage from the review, he is kind 
enough to improve tho punctuation. If, in the 
second passage which he quotes, ho would have 
carried his kindness so far as to strike out one 
comma instead of putting in two, and also to 
ehange the word “ where ” into “ when,”he would 
have got the passage as it was originally written. 
The meaning intended was that to see William 
son of Ealdhelm, a man of English descent, 
acting on the king's side against Thomas, a man 
of Norman descent, was a grand turning about of 
Thierry’s romance, in which Thomas figures as a 
“ Saxon ” champion. Mr. Robertson seems to be 
displeased at the words “Thierry's romance.” 
Yet in times past Mr. Robertson did some service 
in showing how well on several points Thierry's 
book deserved that name. If however “ Willel¬ 
mus filius Aldelmi ” was not of English descent, 
there is of course no turning about at all. But 
before Mr. Robertson can make good his charge of 
a “ strange blunder,” he must at least bring some 
proof of the assertion which he first makes and 
then himself calls in question. 

It is perhaps of more importance to note that 
when the review does contain a real mistake, Mr. 
Robertson seems not to have found it out. Mr. 
Robertson has done good service by showing that, 
in the story about Hugh of Morville and Ligulf, 
it was not the wife of the murderer of Thomas 
hat his mother, who brought the false accusation, 
and who spoke English in addressing her husband. 
In the review she is carelessly made to speak to 
her son. The point is of importance, because it 
carries the fusion of Normans and English back a 
generation earlier. We have the wife of a man 
of Norman descent—as to her own descent we 
have no evidence—speaking to her husband in 
English, in the days (most likely) of Stephen. And 
we find a French writer of the time of Henry II. 
recording this as the natural state of things, and 
taking English for granted as the “ patria lingua ” 
of all concerned. At the risk of being called 
“contemptuous and unreasonable,” it may be 
allowable to say that, if Mr. Robertson's edition 
had done more in the way of calling attention to 
prints of this kind and to other points illustrating 
the history, his work would have been more 
worthy to rank alongside of the great works which 
have appeared in the same series. But in point 
of accuracy as to minute detail there is no fault to 
he found with Mr. Robertson, nor did the review 
and any. The Saturday Rbvegwer. 


THS lENISSBI-OSTIAK AND KOT LANGUAGES. 

London : March 27, 1876. 

,, Tty 1 ? 1- denies the non-Altaic character of 

6 ranissei-Ostiak and the Kot, but his denial is 
accompanied by no proof. He considers the 
opinion of Schiefner and Castren, an opinion 
funded on the grammar and vocabulary of these 
nimages, and generally adopted by modern lin- 
m tv ’ M °f no value. It seems to me that 
anti, 0,186 an uncorr °horated denial by a single 
“ r 6411 no more invalidate the opinion of the 
stata com P® tent authorities on the Kot than the 
^inent by some modem authors that the Celtic 
non *A J yanic, or that the Basque 
aerion* are Aryanic, can command the 

08 stt ®ntion of modem investigators. It is, 


then, needless—and in that I fully agree with Mr. 
Taylor, although in a different sense—to enter into 
a lengthy discussion. Mr. Taylor quotes the Fin¬ 
nish words ukko and akka, and the Mandshu 
amcha and etneke, eharlui and cheche, as instances 
of gender marked by vocalic change in some 
of the Altaic languages. I suppose, however, that 
he is aware that similar words in Altaic are 
quite exceptional, very rare, and irregular. In 
fact, they show no more that tho Altaic are 
gender-languages, than mecum, imhiecum, paterque, 
petatve, &c., show the Latin to be an agglutinative 
one. In the Kot. oil the contrary, tile masculine 
gender is frequently and regularly marked by a 
fiual m, and the feminine by a final a, exactly as 
it happens in the Asturian of Spain, in the 
Sicilian, and other Italian dialects, &c. So iiiu 
and inn in the Kot, meaning hie and haec, are 
represented in Sicilian by chief u and chieta. 

I have never supposed, as Mr. Taylor gratuit¬ 
ously asserts, that the existence or non-existence 
of gender is, bv itself, an absolute and infallible 
criterion of tbe affinities of language. Nothing 
of the sort in my note at p. 242 of the Academy 
shows that this exaggerated opinion belongs to 
me. That the Kot, a non-Aryanic and non-Semi¬ 
tic language, possesses only the natural gender, 
although often regularly inflected according to the 
grammatical one of some Aryanic dialects, I have 
not denied; nor have I ever pretended that an 
Aryanic language, under auy circumstances what¬ 
ever, may not lose the grammatical gender to such 
an extent as to simulate, in this respect, the lan¬ 
guages which are neither Aryanic nor Semitic, 
and among which the Altaic, the Yenissei-Ostiak 
with the Kot, the Eastern Caucasian, the Western 
Caucasian, the Dravidian, the Basque, and perhaps 
the Etruscan, &c., constitute as many independent 
divisions. In fact, only superficial observers 
make no distinction between that kind of absence 
of grammatical gender duo to a comparatively 
modern decay, as is observable in Persian and 
generally in English—languages whose direct 
ancestors are well provided with it—and that other 
kind of absence of grammatical gender which no 
linguist has been able as yet to prove to be the 
result of a modem linguistical corruption. 1 
L.-L. Bonaparte. 


THE PULLER EPIGRAMS. 

Park View, Blackburn: March 25, 1876. 
Mr. Bailey makes his case worse and worse. 
To begin with, he conveniently forgets to ac¬ 
knowledge in his communication in the Academy 
of this date, that in his former, of 4th inst., he 
did pronounce the Fuller Epigrams to be in the 
handwriting neither of Craskaw nor of Fuller, 
on his simple dictum. Next, enforced to conde¬ 
scend to give authority just as any ordinary 
mortal, he parades the previously-printed admis¬ 
sion-entry of Crashaw to Peter-house—and lo! 
it proves to he no more Crashaw’s handwriting 
than Mr. Bailey's own. I have to state that:— 
(1). The handwriting throughout is the same— 
i. e., the subscription is the same with the body 
of the record. (2). That admiseus fait (meo ju- 
dicio) indicates that it is a record' of the fact, 
and not the formally signed act of Crashaw—as 
the reader can see for himself. (3). That the 
photograph recalls a very frequently found hand¬ 
writing in the Cambridge MSS., and, unless I am 
at fault, in the MS. of Herbert’s “ Temple,” in the 
Bodleian — probably that of Herbert’s and Cra- 
shaw's friend, Bishop Lanev. So much for the 
worth of Mr. Bailev’s disproof of the Crashaw 
handwriting in the Puller Epigrams. But further 
—I must repeat that, while not a scrap of the poet’s 
handwriting is known whereby to determine the 
matter absolutely, all the probabilities are that, 
found as these epigrams are in proof-sheets of his 
own poems, the holograph is Crashaw’s. Of course, 
even if it were shown that the handwriting is not 
Crashaw’s, the really contemporary authority of 
the heading—“ by Mr. Tho. Fuller ”—would be 
left untouched. 
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It would be cruel to grudge Mr. Bailey his 
triumph over my inadvertent miscalculation as 
to Quarles, if one must smile at the three lines 
of authorities for so recondite a matter. But 
sixteen years remain between 1044 and 1660, and 
that places the scribe a full generation later than 
Quarles, and renders the use of “contemporary” 
inexact. Mr. Bailey gratuitously brings in Ful¬ 
ler's birth and death dates, as if they were in 
question. 

Since my communication of 4th inst. (published 
on 10th inst.) 1 have been favoured with the MS. 
in debate. I have examined it with care. The 
extracts—exclusive of the epigrams—are assigned 
to their respective authors and hooks. With 
reference to Quarles, Mr. Bailey omitted to men¬ 
tion that on the cover of the MS. in the list of 
books used, are these :—“ Quarles Enchvridion, 
II is Divine Fancies.” Now most assuredly the 
Epigrams belong to neither of these, and to none 
of Quarles's books. Is the explanation, then, 
this: That the Scribe being familiar with the 
epigrams and epigram-like verse of Quarles’s 
“ Divine Fancies,” and having somehow got hold 
of these other epigrams—in MS. not printed— 
jumped to the conclusion that they were by “ the 
same hand,” and so of his own notion wrote 
Quarles beside each ? It is to be noted that 
whereas in his other extracts he gives book and 
place, &c., he gives none in the epigrams. How¬ 
ever the thing be explained, and while it is a 
matter of moonshine whether Fuller or Quarles 
be the author, I continue to hold to the Fuller 
authorship of the fifty-two epigrams of the 
Crashaw proof-sheet volume—(1) Because of its 
express ascription of them to Fuller; (2) Because 
of its genuine, not fanciful, contemporary autho¬ 
rity ; (3) Because Fuller's whole manner and 
substance are in them; (4) Because not one occurs 
in all Quarles’s books or booklets. 

I mav hereafter have something more to say on 
this M§. in reprinting my collection of Fuller’s 
Poems. Meanwhile, let me hope that some of the 
epigrams printed by Mr. Bailey in the Academy 
of 4th inst. will be traced to “printed books.” I 
for one feel pretty well satisfied none of the fifty- 
two Fuller ones ever will be. 

Alexander B. Grosart. 


THE SIN-EATER. 

A reference to the Mountain Decameron, Vol. 
III., pp. 232-6, does not at all satisfy me that its 
author meant the sketch of the last sin-eater of 
Wales there given, for a fancy sketch. His own 
words run: “ A gentleman who lived a little 
before the time of this dark superstition becoming 
obsolete gives us this brief account of what is 
believed to have been the last sin-eater of Wales.” 
Surely they are inconsistent with the theory that 
the night-adventure in Cardiganshire is a fiction 
grounded on Aubrey’s text. I am not at all sure 
that this is a false scent. 

THE AUTHOR OP “WELSH LEGENDS, &C.,” 
nr Blackwood. 

[We cannot return to this subject.—E d.] 


Professor Sidney Colvin telegraphs to us 
from Corfu that he is about to send us a series of 
letters on the excavations proceeding on the site 
of Olympia. Mr. Colvin will return to England 
in Easter week. 


The Royal Academy of Sciences at Naples has 
given out a prize essay, the competition for which 
stands open to persons of all nations. The sub¬ 
ject is “The Alexandrian Philosophy according 
to Proclus,” and the esBay, which may be com¬ 
posed in Italian, Latin, or French, is to be pre¬ 
sented to the Secretary of the Academy on or 
before June 8, 1877. The value of the prize is 
600 lire. 
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APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

Saturday, April ft_Physical Society, 3 P.M. 

Crystal Palace Concert, 3 P.M. 

Last Saturday Popular Concert. St. James'.i Hall, 3 P.M. 

Last Alexandra Palace Saturday Concert, 3.15 P.M. 

Botanic, 3.45 P.M. 

MONDAY. April 10_Institute of British Architects, 8 P.M. 

I-ast Monday Popular Concert, 8 P.M. 

Medical, 2.30 P.M. 

Geographical ; Lieutenant Cameron. H,30 P.M. 

TUESDAY. April 11—Anthropological Institute, 8 P.M. 

Photographic, ft P.M. Civil Engineers, 8 P.M. 

Medical and Chirurgical.rt.30 P.M. 

Wednesday. April 12—Royal Literary Fund, 3 P.M. 

Gmphic, rt p.m. 

Thursday, April 13—Historical Society.8 p.m. : ‘‘The Historical De¬ 
velopment of Idealism and Realism." by G. Zerffi ; “ The Holy 
Sepulchre." by Captain Warren, R.£. 

Mr. Cocnen’s Third Concert, St. George’s Hall, 8 P.M. 

Good Friday. 


SCIENCE. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

Science Primers. — Botany. By J. D. Hooker, 
C.B., P.R.S. (London: Macmillan.) 


bramble, the pea and the primrose, the dock 
and the daphne, the willow and the wheat. 
Bat this is clearly an artificial arrangement, 
and one which Dr. Hooker would be the 
last to wish his pupils to adopt. But it 
would he very difficult to teach children 
that it is artificial—they would, I am sure, 
always be wanting to arrange their collections 
on this plan, it would be next to impossible 
to wean them from it. 

But this Primer will be of very great use 
to many as a kind of dictionary or glossary; 
the many excellent illustrations will supple¬ 
ment the rougher diagrams on the black 
board, and the interesting subjects treated 
of in the more difficult sections will, let ns 
hope, stimulate the more keen and eager to 
master the many hard words in which they 
do too much abound. The author of the 


To review or criticise a work by the Presi¬ 
dent of the Royal Society is no light task, 
• and I undertake it with all diffidence ; but 
as one of those who have been long looking 
forward to the appearance of this book, as a 
help to them, and as a guide in their teach¬ 
ing of Botany to young people, I write with 
a feeling of disappointment, and yet of ad¬ 
miration. For I believe that the book will 
be of very great use to teachers, but of very 
little use to young beginners. The matter 
is excellent, but I cannot help thinking that 
Dr. Hooker begins at the wrong end. 

Perhaps it may be a question for what 
kind of learner the Primer is intended. I 
fear that it is intended for those who have 
already mastered the elements of Chemistry 
and Physics—-is not this the wrong order in 
which to place them ?■—and not for those 
who know absolutely nothing of any science. 
And this is the more to be regretted that, of 
all sciences, Botany seems to be the one 
which calls forth earliest those habits of 
observation on which all the sciences are 
dependent, the one in which it is most easy to 
interest very young persons, the one which 
it seems most easy to teach in a very simple 
way. And to teach Botany to children, to 
interest them in it, to train them to observe 
carefully, and accurately to note what they 
see, should we not begin with what is most 
obvious, most beautiful, most interesting to 
them—with the flower ? Then, proceeding 
from the known to the unknown, we may 
explain to them something of the tissues of 
plants, of the growth of cells, of the food of 
plants ; considering these, however, as parts 
of a course in higher Botany more than as 
the milk on which to feed young beginners, 
just as we give a puppy now and then a 
hard bone on which to exercise his teeth. 
I think, too, that De Jussieu’s classification 
can be, at least in part, taught to young 
children. The differences between Thalami- 
florae and Corolliflorae or Calyciflorae, are in 
most cases very easily mastered, and of the 
Monochlamydeae they can generally get a 
good idea. Surely all the excellent matter 
in Sections XII. to XVII. might have been 
utilised in this direction; while Sec¬ 
tion XXV., which deals with classification, 
is confessedly too difficult for a beginner. 
While it deals with classification, it says 
nothing about classes. 

It is true that Section Xn. does give a 
kind of classification, but it is one which 
brings together the buttercup and the 


Flora Antarctica , of the Himalayan Journals, 
and of the Genera Plantarum, though the 
son-in-law of Prof. Henslow, has not ap¬ 
parently mastered the difficult problem of 
how to teach his own science easily yet 
accurately. 

Is it being too critical to point out that on 
page 48 the carpels of the buttercup are said 
to have a style, while in the schedule on 
pago 111 it is said—correctly—to be want¬ 
ing ? Should not “ cocoa-nut oil,” on page 
17, be either “ coco-nnt oil ” or “cocoa oil 'i ” 
Why should the Betulaceae, p. 110, be 
classed among Monocotyledons ? And with 
reference to the age at which seeds will 
germinate, is it not true that those of 
a species of Gnaphalinm, now called G. 
Pompeiannm, different from any species 
of this genus now found near Naples, germi¬ 
nated after being hidden in the ground since 
the year 79 ? G. H. Wollaston. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

PHYSICS. 

Replacement of Metals in a Voltaic Cell .—In a 
paper read before the Royal Society ( Proceedings, 
xxiv. 29) Dr. Gladstone and Mr. Tribe have 
drawn attention to the chemical reactions which 
take place in a simple voltaic cell, and their hear¬ 
ing on the chemical theory of the cell. A more 
positive metal displaces a more negative metal 
from its combinations. Of those metals with 
which we are acquainted potassium acts most 
powerfully in this respect, and we should therefore 
scarcely expect that any other metal could directly 
replace potassium. Now, in a simple voltaic cell, 
in which zinc is combined with platinum in dilute 
hydrochloric acid, the more powerful or electro¬ 
positive metal, zinc, displaces the hydrogen which 
is in combination with chlorine, and the hvdrogen 
makes its appearance against the less powerful or 
electro-positive platinum. The chemical theory 
of galvanism supposes that the force originates in 
the chemical action which takes place between the 
zinc and the acid; the contact theory supposes 
that it originates, in some unexplained manner, in 
the opposite electrical conditions of the two 
metals induced by their contact. If the chemical 
theory he the true one, it is evident that a zinc- 
platinum cell can only become active when the 
binary liquid contains hydrogen or some metal 
which is less powerful than zinc. If, for example, 
we were to employ a potassium salt instead of a 
hydrogen compound, on the chemical theory no 
action could take place. Such an action, however, 
does take place. If an aqueous solution of chloride 
of potassium he substituted for the hydrochloric 
acia, the zinc combines with the chlorine and 
the potassium is set free, in some form, against 
the platinum. The action is slow; but if mag¬ 


nesium be used instead of zinc, it takes place with 
sufficient rapidity to he easily observed. Instance i 
are not wanting of the decomposition of one of * 
its own salts by a metal in conjunction with ' ' 
another more electro-negative than itself: e. a., \ 
magnesium connected with platinum will fa. ] : 
compose a magnesium salt. The bearing of 
these experiments on the rival theories of voltaic 
action will he further discussed in a subsequent ; 
paper. 

Thermal Effects of Magnetism. —An interestin; 
and elaborate paper bv M. Cazin on the correla¬ 
tion of heat and magnetism is given in the 
Annates de Chun. et, de Phys. (Decetulier, 1675). 

It is easy to convert electricity into heat, and 
heat into electricity and magnetism, but the direct ' 
conversion of magnetism into heat is more dilfi- ' ; 
cult. The first decisive experiment which showed j - 
the production of heat by the disappearance uf 1 j 
magnetism is due to Mil. Jamin and Ro«t 
( Compt.es Rendus, May 3, 1869). The soft iron 
of an electro-magnet was placed in the reservoir J 
of a large thermometer, and an intermittent 
current passed through the magnetising coil. An 
expansion of the liquid of the thermometer was 
the consequence. " It is most probable,” the « 
authors state, “that during each magnetisation a 
portion of the electricity passes into the iron, there . 
producing magnetism, and at the moment of ' t 
demagnetisation this magnetism is transformed 
into heat.” This experiment is repeated bv M. 
Gazin under a variety of modifications, the object , •. 
of which was to show that the expansion of the 
liquid was really due to heat communicited to it . 
by the core of the magnet, and not to any altera- , 
tion of its form. He then gives the method ■ , 
adopted for measuring the absolute quantity of i , 
magnetism of the iron core and the distance between t 
its two poles. The experiments, though they 
show clearly that the heat of the magnetic core is 
really due to the disappearance of its magnetism, > 
indicate at the same time, in the induction of the 
core on the bobbin, and in that of the bobbin on 
itself, causes of thermal effects which must he 
taken account of in a determination of the maj- 
netic equivalent of heat. The fundamental law 
deduced from the assemblage of the experiments 
is the following: The disappearance of magnetism • 
in the core of a straight electro-magnet i9 nccom- 1 
panted by the production of a quantity of heat, 

Q, which is proportional to the distance between 1 
the two poles, l, and to the square of the quantity 
of temporary magnetism, in, which the core ac¬ 
quires when the circuit is closed. The product. 
in% is called “ magnetic energy.” In the third 
part of the memoir the quantity of heat, Q. b 
evaluated in calories, and a first approximate 
value is given of the magnetical equivalent of ' 
heat. This value is 109,000,000 units of mag¬ 
netic energy, the unit being that of a straight 
magnet possessing the unit quantity of magnetism 
and a magnetic moment equal to unity. In this 
research the unit of length is a decimetre, the unit 
of force the weight of a decigramme at Paris, the 
unit of voltaic current that which disengages a 
milligramme of hydrogen in a second from water. 

The Internal Constitution of Magnets. — A 
further communication from M. Jamin on the 
penetration of magnetism into steel magnets of 
various composition is given in the Comptes Mentha 
(tom. lxxxii. p. 19). M. Jamin’s object in mak¬ 
ing this last research was to confirm and give 
precision to his former statements respecting the 
superficial nature of the magnetism in a hard steel 
bar when magnetised to saturation, statements in 
direct opposition to those of MM. Treve and 
Durassier, which were published in the Comptf 
Rendus and noticed in the Acadejcy. M. Jamin 
has had prepared for him a series of steel bars, 
containing increasing proportions of carbon; those 
most highly carbonised were very hard, were 
soluble only in aqua regia, feebly attracted by an 
electro-magnet, and feebly magnetised when 
placed in a coil traversed by a strong current. 

The results are given of experiments on one auen 
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bar 280*“ long, 60"" broad, and 10"" -6 thick. 
They show, beyond the shadow of a doubt, that 
for snch highly carbonised bars the magnetism 
realties chiefly on the exterior, disappearing rapidly 
when the bar is submitted to the action of aqua 
reijui. Three-fourths of the imparted magnetism 
was found to be comprised in a layer l mm -1 in 
thickness, which enveloped a core 8 m " '4 thick, 
containing the remaining one-fourth of the total 
magnetism. MM. Treve and Durassier had found, 
adopting the same method of solution, that the 
magnetism penetrated through the entire mass; a 
result which, the author of this paper points out, 
was to be expected, since the commercial steel 
which was employed is not nearly so highly car¬ 
bonised as that of M. Jamin, and is a much 
better conductor of magnetism. 

M. Jamin finds that the residual magnetism of 
the core is a function of the rate at which the 
solution takes place, of the length of the bar, and 
a number of other disturbing causes. The experi¬ 
ments bearing on these points will be developed in 
a future paper. 

Action of Heat on Magnetisation. —We have 
Mother paper on magnetism in the same record 
(tom. lxxxii. p. 276), by M. L. Favti. This paper 
is concerned with the loss of magnetism expe¬ 
rienced by a magnetic bar when its temperature 
changes. It is known that the magnetic in¬ 
tensity of a magnet diminishes as the tempera¬ 
ture rises, and it has lately been shown (by 
Jamin) that steel is susceptible of a consider¬ 
able magnetisation at a temperature at which 
it loses almost entirely the magnetism which 
it received when cold. M. Fave has shown 
(1) that the magnetic intensity of a body remains 
constant at any temperature, provided that tem¬ 
perature remains constant; (2) that the mag¬ 
netism diminishes when the temperature changes 
(whether rising or falling), the diminution being 
at first slow, but more rapid after a certain time, 
which depends upon the temperature of magnetisa¬ 
tion ; (3) the quantity of residual magnetism 
alter cooling increases again when tbo magnet is 
heated afresh. 

Gramme’s Magneto-Electric Machines. — M. 
Tresca has recently made some determinations of 
the work consumed bv Gramme's magneto-electric 
machines when used for producing the electric 
built for illuminating purposes. Kxperiments 
were made with two machines, the illuminating 
powers of which were respectively equivalent to 
Gotland 300 Carcel burners. The work consumed 
hy the first in terms of burner per second was 0‘31 
kilugrammetres, bv the second O'OO kilogram- 
metres; from which it appears that the expendi¬ 
ture of work is relatively much less for a large 
that lor a small machine. The machines worked 
steadily for an interval sufficiently long for the 
absence of sensible heating to be relied on. Under 
the conditions of working of the larger machine, 
the author states that the consumption of fuel re¬ 
presented only the hundredth part of oil, and the 
hitietk that of coal-gas, requisite to produce the 
same illumination. The paper is in the C'omptes 
tiendus, lxxxii. p. 209. 

Prof. Alfred Mayer, of the Stevens' Insti¬ 
tute of Technology, Hoboken, New Jersey, is 
engaged on a series of researches with a view to 
obtaining quantitative results respecting intensities 
? s °ond8, sufficiently precise to be embodied in a 
f i, “ obliged to work at night in the quiet 
o> the country when the air is entirely still, and 
these conditions make him the more cautious, 
“•■cause he feels that it will he extremely difficult 
0 repeat and verify his experiments. To elimi- 
nate individual peculiarities he is employing 
several observers in the same series of experi- 
“ents. He hopes soon to publish the first part 
these researches. We are indebted to Prof. 
Jer for a most interesting series of acoustical 
re P orte< i in the Philosophical Magazine, 
it , "tafly abstracted in Ellis’s translation of 
imholtz s Sensations of Tone, pp. 700 and 800. 


One of the most important of these for musical 
theory—the determination of the law connectingthe 
pitch of a note with the duration of the sensation 
created by it in the ear—Prof. Mayer is now repeat¬ 
ing with a view to eliminate some sources of pos¬ 
sible error in his former methods, and he hopes by 
this means to make his new results perfectly 
trustworthy and definitive. The following is 
a rough statement of the results previously 
obtained as afiecting the interval between two 
“ simple ” tones which give sensible beats. The 
first column, headed Notes, gives the leading 
“ partials ” of C, the lowest note of the violon¬ 
cello. The next column, headed V. N., gives the 
number of (double) vibrations which each performs 
in a second. The next column, headed R. P., 
gives their relative pitch. The fourth column, 
headed B. D., gives the “beating distance,” or 
greatest interval above tbe note in the same line 
by which any other tone can be sharper than that 
note in order to produce beats sensible to ordinary 
ears. These intervals are expressed by tbe 
numbers of equal semitones they contain, because 
equal semitones, being the intervals between any 
two consecutive notes on the pianoforte, are most 
readily understood by musicians. The last column, 
headed M. D., gives on the contrary the intervals 
of “ maximum dissonance,” or the intervals, ex¬ 
pressed as before, by which the upper note must 
be sharper than the lower for the resulting beats 
to produce the most disagreeable effects. Com¬ 
bined with Helmholtz's theory of the composition 
of musical tones, and the generation of “ differen¬ 
tial” tones, this table will be found to give a key 
to the appreciation of the different effects of ail 
consonant intervals and forms of chords as per¬ 
formed in different parts of the scale, which is of 
the utmost value in musical composition, and to the 
appreciation of the differences of effect produced 
under such circumstances by different methods 
of “ temperament ” or tuning. The definitive and 
precise statement of these results is therefore of 
great importance to the acoustical foundation of 
musical theory. 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 

On the Elimination of gaseous Nitrogen from 
the Living Body. —It has been laid down as a law 
by Pettenkofer and Voit, that all the nitrogen 
derived from the decomposition of azotised sub¬ 
stances in the system is eliminated through tbe 
kidneys and the alimentary canal. It follows of 
necessity that no uncombined nitrogen can be got 
rid of through the lungs. This necessary inference, 
however, is opposed to the results of direct obser¬ 
vation ; for Kegnault and Reiset succeeded in 
demonstrating the presence of an appreciable 
excess of uncombined nitrogen in the expired air. 
Pettenkofer has endeavoured to account for this 
discrepancy by impugning the accuracy of the 
experimental method employed by the French in¬ 
vestigators. He points out that the oxygen 
supplied to the animals may have been contami¬ 
nated with atmospheric air, and that the possibility 
of this source of fallacy was not sufficiently 
obviated by control experiments. Voit argues 
that no evidence of the exhalation of uncombmed 
nitrogen can he admitted as valid, since the total 


nitrogen of the ingesta can always be recovered, by 
appropriate methods, from the renal and intestinal 
excreta. This assertion is not strictly true. Tbe 
great majority of experimenters have noted a 
deficit on the side of expenditure; the amount 
of nitrogen discharged always falling in some 
degree short of tbe amount taken into the body in 
the food. Moreover, there can be little doubt that 
the mode of analysis usually employed to ascertain 
the proportion of nitrogen in particular articles of 
diet yields figures which are below the truth. The 
difference, for example, between the proportion of 
nitrogen found in dried peas by the soda-lime and 
by the gasometric process respectively amounts to 
no less than fourteen per cent. Seegen and Nowak 
have repeated the observations of Regnault and 
Reiset, after modifying tbe method of inves¬ 
tigation in such a way as to exclude all possi¬ 
bility of experimental error (Tfiener Akad. 
Sitzungsber. LXXI. 3, 4, 6). Dogs, cats, and 
fowls were kept in an air-tight chamber, under 
suitable conditions as regards food, air, &c., for 
periods of time varying from twenty-four to forty- 
eight hours; and a decided excess of gaseous 
nitrogen was found to be present in all cases at 
the conclusion of the experiment. The excess 
was not, of course, great; but it was quite suffi¬ 
cient to prove that nitrogen is eliminated from 
the living body in an uncombined state. 

On some Effects produced by Loxcering the Tem¬ 
perature of the Body in Warm-Blooded Animals. 
—Horvath furnishes a summary account of a long 
series of investigations on this subject to Pfluyer’s 
Archiv (xii. 4 and 6). He finds that when a 
warm-blooded animal is cooled down by immer¬ 
sion in water at 0° O., death occurs with tetanic 
symptoms when the temperature of the body sinks 
to 10° U. If artificial respiration be kept up, 
however, the animal is able to survive tbe reduc¬ 
tion of its temperature to a much lower point 
than this. The minimum limit, indeed, cannot 
be determined absolutely; it varies with the age, 
species, and constitution of the individual subject. 
Puppies, for example, may be cooled down to 
6° 0. with impunity, even when artificial respira¬ 
tion is not employed. During the cooling process, 
the arterial blood-pressure gradually sinks to zero, 
and the heart beats more and more slowly. After 
death, the systemic veins are found gorged with 
blood, and the liver enormously congested. Both 
striped and unstriped muscles are paralysed; but 
the former resist the paralysing influence of ex¬ 
treme cold for a longer period than the latter. 
Electrical stimulation of the brain becomes less 
and less effectual in provoking movement as the 
temperature sinks. The fatal issue is immediately 
due, in a considerable proportion of the cases, to 
asphyxia. The muscles of respiration appear to 
be paralysed in consequence of tho curare-like 
action of extreme cold upon the end-organs of 
their motor nerves; hence the value of artificial 
respiration for maintaining life. In other cases, 
again, death seems to result from coagulation of 
the blood in the vessels, a phenomenon whose 
connexion with refrigeration is not obvious. But 
asphyxia and thrombosis do not exhaust the pos¬ 
sible efficient causes of death; there are others in 
operation, whose nature has not yet been exactly 
ascertained. 

On the Capillary Circulation in the Muscular 
Walls of the Heart. —It is usually assumed, in 
conformity with Briicke’s views, that the capillaries 
which supply the muscular tissue of the heart 
with blooa are emptied during the ventricular 
systole. The evidence for this belief has hitherto 
been of an indirect kind only; but Klug has 
recently endeavoured to furnish experimental 
proof in its support ( Centralblatt fiir die Med. 
Wiss., February 19, 1876). The heart of the 
rabbit was arrested at the close of its systole, and 
at the close of its diastole, by instantaneous liga¬ 
ture of the great vascular trunks proceeding from 
it. The organ was immediately removed from 
the body, and plunged into alcohol; after its 
tissues were thoroughly hardened, transverse sec- 
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tions of the ventricular wall were subjected to 
microscopical examination. It was found that 
the capillary vessels in the expanded ventricle 
were loaded with blood, especially in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the heart’s apex; while in the con¬ 
tracted organ the capillaries of the corresponding 
region were collapsed and bloodless. 

Researches on Reflex Vasomotor Stimulation .— 
Latsehenberger and Deahna publish the results of 
a protracted investigation into the effects of the 
division and continued stimulation of various 
afferent nerves upon the arterial blood-pressure 
(Ifliiger's Archie, xii. 2 and 3). These effects 
are of a very complicated kind; but their analysis 
has led the authors to certain important conclu¬ 
sions, of which the following is a verv condensed 
summary. From every vascular area throughout 
the body, centripetal fibres of two kinds proceed 
to the cerebrospinal axis. Stimulation of one set 
of these fibres is followed by contraction of the 
arterioles all over the body and a rise of blood- 
pressure ; while stimulation of the other set causes 
general dilatation of the arterioles, and a fall of 
blood-pressure. The former may be termed ele¬ 
vator, the latter depressor fibres. When the two 
are stimulated together, the elevator fibres are 
always the first to become exhausted. In the 
normal state, centripetal impulses are continually 
being transmitted along both sets of fibres, and 
the degree of arterial blood-pressure at anv 
moment must depend, caeteris paribus, upon their 
mutual interference. An increase of tension in 
any vascular area stimulates the corresponding 
depressor fibres, and is instantly followed bv a 
reflex fall of the general arterial pressure; while 
any local decrease of tension produces an exactly 
opposite effect by stimulating the elevator fibres. 
Hence the peripheral vessels must be regarded as 
in some degree capable of regulating the blood- 
pressure in their own interior. The hypothesis of 
automatic vasomotor centres in the cerebro-spinal 
axis, though not proved to be erroneous, becomes 
superfluous; for the self-regulating reflex me¬ 
chanism is amply sufficient to explain all those 
variations of arterial tension which are represented 
in the kymographic tracing by curves of the third 
order (Traube's waves). 

On the Nature and Function of the Succus 
Pyloricus. —The tubular follicles situated in the 
pyloric part of the stomach are believed by the 
majority of physiologists (Kolliker, Donders, 
Schiff) to secrete mucus only, and to take no part 
in the production of pepsin. ‘ Heidenhain and his 
pupils, on the other hand, have been led, by ob¬ 
serving the morphological resemblance between 
the cells lining the coeeal ends of the pvloric 
tubes and the adelomorphous cells of the true 
peptic glands, to attribute peptic properties to 
the former as well as to the latter. Numerous 
experiments have been performed to decide the 
point; but these experiments, though all of one 
kind (artificial digestion with portions of mucous 
membrane excised from the pyloric region and the 
fundus of the stomach respectively), have hitherto 
furnished incompatible results. In order to arrive at 
a definitive solution of the problem, Klemensiewicz 
has attempted to obtain pure pyloric juice, un¬ 
mixed with the secretion of the fundus, from the 
living animal ( Wiener Akad. Sitzungsber. lxxi. 
3, 4, 6). He employed a modification of Thiry's 
procedure, and succeeded in collecting a sufficient 
amount of material for examination. The succus 
pyloricus, procured in this way, is a viscid liquid, 
translucent and colourless in thin layers; it is 
distinctly, though feebly alkaline; and though 
incapable, per se, of dissolving albumen, it is 
found to possess a high degree of solvent power 
when mixed with a sufficient amount of dilute 
hydrochloric acid. This proves that it contains 
pepsin, and comparative trials led to the conclu¬ 
sion that it is actually richer in this ingredient 
than the acid secretion of the fundus. Moreover, 
it is able to dissolve gelatin, and to convert starch 
into sugar; but it produces no appreciable effect 
on fatty matters. 
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The death has lately been announced of Adolphe 
Brongniart, one of the most eminent European 
botanists, and chief of the botanical department of 
the Museum d'Histoire Naturelle, in Paris. lie 
was born in 1801, and was perhaps more widely 
known from his labours in fossil botany than from 
his writings on existing vegetation; but he was a 
prolific writer, and took up a wide range of sub¬ 
jects. The Catalogue of Scientific Papers of the 
Royal Society includes between eighty and ninety 
from the pen of A. Brongniart, and he also 
published a considerable number of independent 
works. The first of his contributions to science 
known to us is a Memoirs sur le Limnadia, nouveau 
genre de Crustaces, which appeared in 1820, and 
the last Les Pandanles de la Nouvelle Caledonie, 
noticed in the columns of the Academy last year. 
Among his more important works we mav mention 
his Sur la Classification et Distribution (les Plantes 
Fossiles en general, et sur ceux (les terrains de. sedi¬ 
ment superieur en particulier, Paris, 1822 ; Histoire 
ties Vigetaux Fossiles, 1823-1838; Prodrome dune 
Histoire des Vegetaux Fossiles, 1828; and Tableau 
(les Genres des Vegetaux Fossiles, 1840. On 
assuming the direction of the Jardin des Plantes, 
Prof. Brongniart recast the system of natural 
classification of plants devised by the I)e Jussieus, 
his predecessors, which is still, we believe, retained 
in the arrangement of the collections in the Paris 
establishment. It was published in the form of 
an Enumeration des Genres des Plantes Cultirees 
au MusSum. He also monographed several families, 
as the Rhamneae and Bruniaccae ; and he was 
one of the first writers who explained the true 
function of the pollen in the reproduction of 
plants. Prof. Brongniart was for many years a 
Fellow of the Institute, and enjoyed the high 
os teem of his colleagues. 

The Swedish Government has established sta¬ 
tions in Upland and Scania, and at Skaraborg, for 
the scientific investigation of the influence exerted 
by forests on the surrounding district, and for the 
registration of various observations of climatic and 
meteorological conditions. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Royai. Geographical Society. —( Monday, 
March 27, 1876.) 

Major-Gexeral Sir H. C. Rawlinson, K.C.B., Pre¬ 
sident, in the Chair. The President announced that 
Lieutenant Cameron was expected in England during 
the current week, that ho would attend the meeting 
to be held on April 10, and that H.R.H. the Duke of 
Edinburgh would probably also bo present. It was 
greatly to be hoped that his countrymen would 
assemble in force to give Lieut. Cameron a fitting re¬ 
ception, and with that view the Society would meet 
in St. James’s Hall instead of the Lecture Hall of the 
London University. The paper of tho evening was by 
Capt. Anderson, chief astronomer of the North Ameri¬ 
can Boundary Commission of 1873-4. which had been 
charged with the duty of marking out tho boundary- 
line between the United States and British Territory. 
The boundary was determined by astronomical obser¬ 
vations taken at intervals along the 49th parallel of 
North latitude, and connected by survey linos traced 
and chained between the stations. A survey on the 
scale of four inches to a mile was also made of tho 
belt of country north of tho line for a distance vary¬ 
ing between six and fifteen miles in breadth. Along 
the line boundary mounds had been erected at dis¬ 
tances- of from one to three miles. The' paper fur¬ 
nished a detailed description of the country traversed, 
bringing to especial notice the fertility of the Bed 
Biver Valley. It also described the difficulties en¬ 
countered through tho severity of the weather, and 
the general incidents of the expedition. 


Cambridge Philosophical Society. — (Monday, 
March 27.) 

Mu. A exist, sox read a paper on the “Relation of 
tho Spinal Cord to tho Tail in Mammals,” in which 
after noticing the varying position of the spinal cord 
and its nerves at different ages in man, and quoting 
gome anatomical works in reference to the length of 


the spinal cord and the position of iU nerves in long- 
and short-tailed mammals respectively, he proceece: 
to show that some of the statemeots contained id the 
books were not quite in accord with the evidence of 
his own dissections. The facts which he wished to 
point out were: (1) the constancy of a cauda equina 
and filura terminals in both long- and short-tailed 
mammals ; (2) the superficial position attained by the 
filum terminals towards the end of tho tail; (3) the 
general constancy in tho absolute number of saero- 
caudal nerves irrespective of the total number of 
saero-caudal vertebrae; (4) tho direct relation be¬ 
tween the number of saero-caudal spinal nerves and 
tho number of ossified neural arches. He concluded 
by pointing out the relation the above facts migh: 
bear to the development of the tail in the individual 
and in the mammalian series. This was followed by 
a paper “ On Vital Force,” by Mr. H. F. Baxter. 


Axthropological Ixstitute.— (Tuesday, March it.) 

Coi.. A. Laxe Fox, President, in the Chair. Capt 
H. Dillon exhibited a collection of flint implements 
and arrow-heads recently found by him in the neigh- 
i bourhood of Dytehley, Oxon. Air. E. B. Tylor. 
F.R.S., read a paper on Japanese mythology. The 
legends current in Japan are derived from three 
sources—part belong to imported Buddhism; pat 
are taken from Chinese mythology; and the re¬ 
mainder, to the ethnological interest of which the 
present paper called attention, is of native Japiae* 
origin. It contains nature-myths of remarkich 
clearness, but distinct in their features from those oi 
India, Greece, &c. Thus, the episode of the laud- 
forming god, who springs from the asi or flag which 
binds together the new-formed marshy coast-laud a 
Japan, belongs to what is, in fact, geology expressed iis 
mythic language. Again, the birth of the sun-goddc* 
and her transference to the sky as ruler of heaven, 
is followed by a graphic story of the visit paid to ha 
by her brother, who is, no doubt, the personified wind 
or tempest, as he is described as mild and gentle when 
unprovoked, and always with tears in his eyes (ir„ 
min); but when provoked he bursts into uncontroll¬ 
able fury, uprooting trees and devastating the world 
So, frightened with his violence, his sister, the son- 
goddess, retires into a cave in the sky, closing tin- 
entrance with a rock, and loaving the world in dark¬ 
ness. By the advice of the god of thought, a fire is 
kindled and dances performed outside, and the sacred 
mirror and pieces of cut paper (go-hei), which sail 
form tho furniture of a sin-to temple, are displayed 
The sun peeps forth, and is then pnlled out alters- 
ther, and the cave closed. The whole episode is 
evidently a mythic picture of the sun hidden in 
tempest in the clouds as in a cavern, till it comes 
forth again to enlighten the world. A paper on the 
term “ Religion ” was read by Mr. Distant. He saiu 
that the possessions or non-poB8essions of religion 
and tho nature of tho religion possessed were usually 
made by our leading anthropologists tests of deve¬ 
lopment in civilisation and culture. But accounts are 
often untrustworthy, and depend upon the bias of ri- 
enquirer. Also, “Religion” is an undefined term; 
scarcely two writers on culture agreeing on the sub¬ 
ject. Indeed, some of the religious ideas of savages 
are found to bo held by eminent, men. A tens 
required to be used that was alike capable of being 
conceived, and incapable of being misunderstood. 1" 
tho discussion which followed, Mr. Tatui Baba Mr. 
Moncure Conway, Mr. Moggridge, Mr. Bonvene 
Pusey, Mr. Jeremiah, and others took part. 


Royal Society. —( Thursday, March 30.) 

Dr. Hooker, C.B.. President, in the Chair. The 
following papers were read 1. “ An Experiment m 
Electro-Magnetic Rotation,” by W. Spottiswoods; 
2. “ The Residual Charge of the Leyden Jar,’’ by J- 
Hopkinson; 3. “ On the Placentation of Lemurs, by 
Professor Turner; 4. “ On the Movement of the 
Glass Case of a Radiometer, and on a Radiometer 
with inclined Vanes,” by W. Crookes. 


Loxdok Mathematical Society.— ( Thursday , 
April 6.) 

“ Sen nn theoreme d’Eisenstein,” M. C. Hermits; “ |V ; 
the Aspects of Circles on a Plane or on a Sphere 
Prof. H. J. 8. Smith, F.R.S.; “On Correlation 
Space,” Prof. Stnrm, of Darmstadt (communicated by 


Dr. Hirst, F.R.8.), 
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FINE ART. 

The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. Illustrated 

by Gustave Dore. (London: Hamilton, 

Adams & Co., 1875.) 

We once heard a great English poet say 
that whatever he had done, he had done 
nothing so perfect as the Ancient Mariner. 
And his phrase was undoubtedly a just one; 
for not greatness only, but “perfection”— 
(lawlessness—is the note of the Ancient 
Mariner. 

This is the work which a gifted and 
audacious artist has now undertaken to 
illustrate, and the undertaking, in its 
temerity, reminds one of Wordsworth's 
view of the proposal of a silly friend to 
set to music has lines beginning, “ She dwelt 
among untrodden paths,” and ending, “ But 
she is in her grave, and 0 ! the difference to 
me! ” The fines, said Wordsworth, wanted 
no music; they had music enough in them 
already. And one wonders what Coleridge 
would have thought of the imaginative 
draughtsman pouncing on verses which are 
a succession of accomplished pictures, preg¬ 
nant and brief, and realising these pictures, 
or adding to them. Where is the artist 
with pencil who Bhall keep abreast with the 
artist in words ? But it is not possible to 
do that at all: at the best he can but follow 
as an interpreter. He does bis humble service 
in making plain to unimaginative readers, not 
indeed the story, which is too simple to need 
interpretation, but something of its domina¬ 
ting sentiment. With its inspiring motive 
the artist-illustrator has nothing to do. 
The Ancient Mariner's meaning is a thing 
beyond the power of the best picture- 
making to convey. And its unnumbered 
and intricate beauties of thought and ex¬ 
pression—so subtly intermixed, sometimes so 
separable from, though so appropriate to, 
the leading theme itself, sometimes so in¬ 
separable from that theme, and flashing 
strange reflected lights here and there with 
only a supreme poet’s half unconscious art— 
these things, one adds, are apart from the 
illustrator’s work: they are things done 
once for all in one art, and not to be translated 
into another. The illustrator’s business— 
M. Dore’s business—is with the main theme, 
and the dominating sentiment of that theme. 
For him the indivisible and “ perfect ” poem 
is an ordered series of scenes, each scene 
marking some point of departure or progress. 
He should bring out the larger links in the 
poet’s chain. And each leading scene, told 
m a few lines of crystallised verse, is, when 
m the illustrator’s hands, once more in solu- 
tl,,n - It is for him to give it form again, 
and larger form. Ho adds that which the 
spirit of the poem allows him to add. 

Now the dominating sentiment of the 
Ancient Mariner is one of wonder and awe, 
and, to this extent, M. Dore is happy in 
118 subject. No forms of familiar beauty 
or homeliness present themselves for inter¬ 
pretation, but weird shapes, and the words 
m which an inspired poet has recorded 
weird visions. The sympathy of M. Dore’s 
mind sad pencil is with the weird and the 
awful. He knows how to intensify an im¬ 
pression of horror. His own imagination of 
nese things is potent enough to strike that 
0 “° pnbfic, and to ronse it. And he owes 


to that fact his best success. That power of 
his made of one of his earliest tasks—the 
illustration of The Wandering Jew —one of 
the worthiest things by which he may be 
remembered ; it will be remembered when 
later tasks which demanded greater variety 
of power, and did not to the lull extent find 
the artist ready to produce it, will surely be 
forgotten. The present book may be classed 
with that earlier. It is less complete, but 
hardly less fertile, in imagination: hardly 
less strong in its audacious grip of the thing 
that has to be done, unless there is to be 
failure. The right subject was chosen for 
M. Dore, when they chose for him the 
Ancient Mariner. The Ancient Mariner, like 
the Wandering Jew, gave him room for his 
best. 

* But his later work of illustration is, we 
have said, less complete than his earlier. 
That is in part because of the utter com¬ 
pleteness of the poem itself, and in part 
because it contains many artistic motives 
foreign to M. Dore’s talent, as well as those 
others in strange sympathy with it. And 
first, take an instance of motive foreign to 
his talent. The quite perfect illustration of 
the Ancient Mariner could hardly have 
omitted due illustration of the mood in 
which the Mariner, lonely, “ alone on a wide 
sea ” after the death of his shipmates, looks 
at the “journeying moon ” and the appear¬ 
ing stars :— 

“ Softly she was going up, 

And a star or two beside.” 

And M. Dore himself has given ns “ the 
moving moon went up the sky,” but it is 
one of the weakest of his pictures. It is a 
dead sea-scape. There is no ship: no lonely 
sailor: not a sign either of the yearning 
solitariness of the Mariner, or of the radiant 
calm of those ordered skies. Read, for this, 
the words in the margin: more poetical here 
than the stanzas themselves :— 

“ In his loneliness and fixedness, he yearneth 
towards the journeying moon, and the stars that 
still sojourn, yet still move onward; and every¬ 
where the blue sky belongs to them, and is their 
appointed rest, and their native country and their 
own natural homes, which they enter unannounced 
as lords that are certainly expected, and yet there 
is a silent joy at their arrival.” 

Of this, and of all the range of sentiment 
of which it is a sign, the brilliant Gallic 
artist has given no rendering. Take now 
another point, in which completeness is 
wanting not so much because of peculiarity 
of temperament as because of absence of 
care. It is the popular idea that the Ancient 
Mariner—his strange adventure past—was 
chiefly remarkable, as to his own mien, by 
the constraining power he put upon others 
to listen to bis tale. But it does not require 
very careful reading to note that he was 
himself constrained, and that be must have 
shown that. M. Gustave Dore has indicated 
the one constraint—in the arrested move¬ 
ment, the paralysed gesture, of the wedding 
guest—but he has missed the other. In his 
conception of the Mariner he has taken no 
count of the “ woeful agony ” which forced 
him to begin the tale to the hermit, nor of 
the stanza— 

“ Since then at an uncertain hour, 

That agony returns; 

And till my ghastly tale is told. 

This heart within me burns.” 


And yet, in the very picture in which this 
omission may be specially noticed, he has, in 
sufficient accordance with the spirit of his 
author, amplified the suggestion of the poem. 
“ He stoppeth,” says the second line of the 
poem, “ he stoppeth one of three.” With 
the two who may pass on, poet and Mariner 
have nothing to do. Here M. Dore steps 
in. The scene is the walled pathway to the 
Middle-Age church, and the Mariner, coming 
one way, has met already several of the 
bridal party. Two youths and a damsel 
have gone past him to the show; the youths 
look back, safe, from the church steps. In 
the foreground are the Ancient Mariner and 
the three companions he has parted. One, 
terrified, is hurrying up the steps after 
those who are safe already. Another, the 
oldest of the set, a man of serious counte¬ 
nance, stays willingly to listen to the first 
words of the tale. The third, the youth, 
the Wedding Guest, the “next of kin,” 
resents the interference he needs must 
bend to. 

Then, again, the scene of mist and snow— 
“ And now there came both mist and snow, 

And it grew wondrous cold ”— 
is, in its rough way, excellently realised. 
The poet’s own words are but a powerful 
suggestion; and they leave, in natural land- 
or sea-scape, room for the illustrator; for 
Coleridge knew too well the limits of literary 
art to make the mistake of some modem 
novelists in tedious chronicle and catalogue 
of forms and colours; ten pregnant words, 
and there is the picture-ten potent words, 
chosen and pieced with a consummate art. 
Mr. Browning has followed in that right 
track, but our modern readers are so used to 
diffuscncss that they pass by pregnancy un¬ 
noticed. 

Strong, too, is M. Dore in the scene 
of the first sight of the spectre-ship, and 
in the' scene of drenching rain that came 
to the Mariner while he slept, and strongest 
in the scene of the uprising figures with 
cursing eyes still fixed on the Mariner. 
Here and again, with all his faults, the 
illustrator is in some sense at one with the 
immense poet. Frederick Wedmoke. 


THE SOCIETY OP BRITISH ARTISTS. 

We should be sincerely glad to see this Society 
taking a new lease of active and fertile life: it 
has a fine gallery, a recognised though not highly 
accredited position, and some members more than 
respectable in an artistic sense: we may name 
Messrs. Burr, Clark, Clint, Dawson, Donaldson, 
Edwin Ellis, Gadsbv,- Albert Goodwin, Gow, 
J. W. B. Knight, MacLoan, W. L. Wyllie, and 
Woolmer. On the present occasion the exhibi¬ 
tion is l'ar from being so greatly amiss as it too 
frequently has been; we understand, indeed, that 
some cogency has been used with certain inefficient 
members of the Society to induce them to withhold 
damaging contributions, or at least to acquiesce 
in the banging of these in inconspicuous positions. 
If the abler men in the Society can once well 
gain the upper hand, we should hope to see in a 
few years that—what between their own works 
and the increasing support which they would 
obtain from competent outsiders—the exhibitions 
in Suffolk Street would attain their proper level, 
that of creditable displays by artists not connected 
with the Royal Academy, nor greatly bent upon 
securing such a connexion. 

The best works this season are mostly land¬ 
scapes : with these, and with two or three figure- 
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pictures that deserve to be named along with 
them, we shall therefore commence. 

Mr. Ellis, Mr. Albert Goodwin, and Mr. W. L. 
Wyllie, might contend for the prize in landscape, 
and, were we the umpire, we should hesitate be¬ 
fore deciding between the three: Mr. Ellis and 
Mr. Wyllie running a close race in respect of force, 
freshness, and vividness; and Mr. Goodwin coming 
first in poetical design and suggestion. The Old 
Silk-Mill, Derby, by Mr. Ellis, is truly a strong 
and impulsive work, showing a marked influence 
from the style of Constable, but not in a merely 
imitative or servile way. It is a picture which 
could only have been painted by a man with a 
quick eye, a quick hand, and a genuine relish, of 
his own; the colour sparkling and solid, with a 
specially successful use of the tints of rich brown¬ 
ish-red brick in large mass—these tints, and those 
of the slated roofs, being flecked with the 
whitely shimmering tints of a bevy' of flutter¬ 
ing or poising pigeons. The forms of the subject 
are excellently disposed; the water runs fast and 
fluid under its bridge. The least successful item 
is the sky—which combines, indeed, well enough 
with the rest, but hardly stands a separate exami¬ 
nation. Throughout this work the amount of 
facility is not unperilous; and it is perilous in 
another picture by Mr. Ellis, A Summer Idyll, in 
which a shallow sea reaches round a sandy corner 
—a work too clotty and hasty in its handling, 
though here also there is ample evidence of talent 
and perception. Mr. Goodwin’s contribution, 
The Fishermans Island, Layo Magyiore, has a 
fine sense of the locality; the greenish-yellow sky 
broken by green-grey clouds, and fading into moun¬ 
tain peaks of the like tinge ; the lake, also green- 
grey, streaked with a few gleams of the brighter and 
subtler colour; the little village condensed and rest¬ 
ful in one nook of all this space of solemn monotone. 
The bold composition is but one out of various 
merits in a lofty and beautiful little picture. 
After the Storm, by the same artist, is again re¬ 
markable and impressive. The tints are exceed¬ 
ingly clayey, with only one long line of scarlet in 
the sky, slightly repeated on the sea-shallows close 
in shore: everything has been battered and per¬ 
turbed, and is now re-emerging into sanity and 
calm. In front juts up a peak of cliff, crowded 
with its seaward gazers. Mr. W. L. Wyllie's End 
of the Day is a masterly piece of handling, and of 
effect in colour and light: the tints are numerous 
and powerful, with the depth of tone which 
belongs to a strong and clear sundown. This is a 
picture of the French sca-coast and its fisher-folk, 
the latter very clever specimens of the sort of 
figure-painting serviceable for landscape art, and 
the whole lacks little save the toning that will 
come with a few years. Fortel Sands, Evening, is 
another work of similar general effect, and equal 
ability ; all the lines saturated with the intensity 
of waning light, and with the atmospheric fresh¬ 
ness of the briny sea-reaches. Another member 
of this family, Mr. 0. W. Wyllie, sends a faithful 
and telling little picture, ” Winter Twilight—a. 
gurgling streamlet sunken between its sloping 
banks, tangled and littered with the spoils of the 
expiring year. Mr. .1. W. B. Knight, in his 
Bridge and Banks of the Dee, Chester, hardly yields 
to any of his brother laudscapists: this work is 
fine in general tone and tint, and in its impressive 
sense of twilight: the large-moulded boats, roofed 
over in the centre, with something of a gondola 
aspect, add materially to the special character 
of the picture. The author of this view ought not 
to have exhibited so unpainstaking an affair as the 
one named By Green Pastures and Still Waters. 
Durham Cathedral is an operose picture, and not 
far from being a fine one, by Mr. Dawson ; the 
effect, that of late sunset, chiefly in varying tints 
of yellow and blue. 

Along with these leading landscape-painters we 
would class only’ two figure-painters, Air. Gadsby 
and Mr. Goldie, the first for proficiency, the 
second for choice of subject ana seriousness of 
endeavour. Two of Mr. Gadsby’a half-figures of 
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little girls—the Girl with Rabbit, and Washing- 
day —are remarkable for skill and felicity. The 
engaging na'Cveth of the former is fully compensated 
for, in the latter, by indications of real faculty 
as a colourist and executant, on the model mainly 
of Mr. Millais. The handling is.very firm and 
prompt, and, if Mr. Gadsby will only distrust his 
own dexterity, may in brief time be cultivated 
into something really considerable. Mr. Goldie's 
subject is a singularly beautiful one, which would 
have taxed Ingres for refinement and dignity, or 
Gdrome or Tadiima for revivalist insight, or Burne 
Jones for passionately gracious suggestion— A 
Roman Bride carried across the Threshold of her 
future Home. Mr. Goldie approaches his subject 
with the best intention ; indeed, he conceives it 
faithfully, reasonably, and expressively, and treats 
it with rightly-directed thought and study, putting 
into it most of the required constituents of a well- 
invented and well-treated picture, save only 
what is so supremely wanted here, suavity, style, 
and charm. We shall hope to meet Mr. Goldie 
again, progressing from year to year, and ultim¬ 
ately attaining what he already has in his mind’s 
eye. 

Signor Bonifazi, with ample if somewhat con¬ 
ventionalised gifts of execution, turns A Girl of 
the Abruzzi into an artificial figurante, with the 
smile of a Taglioni, conscious of herself and of 
her spectators, as she sits posing herself by the 
pathway, with her lap full of flowers, and her 
distaff laid aside on the grey and crumbling wall. 
Mr. Donaldson appears to recede rather than ad¬ 
vance in technical accomplishment as an oil- 
painter; his Ancient Fountain is at any rate a 
very indifferent specimen of brushwork, nor is the 
subject made out with any perspicuous power of 
appeal, spite of the many rich or out-of-the-way 
details that it comprises—among others, a brace 
of scarlet ibises coming to drink out of a cup. 
This work has a certain affinity to the manner of 
Mr. Woolmer, so well known to Suffolk Street 
visitors; The Fountain of Pleasure (from Tasso's 
episode of Charles and Ubaldo) being, on the pre¬ 
sent occasion, a reasonably good example of the 
latter painter, rather more definitely made out 
than usual, and A Winter's Night really a grace¬ 
ful spiriting in its peculiar line of pictorial con¬ 
fectionery. Sir John Gilbert sends a- slight and 
rather opaque but of course piquant sketch, A 
Rest by the Way ; with this we may class Mr. C. 
Cattermole's clever little picture, After the Fight 
—horse-soldiers retiring from an encounter, 
roughly used but not beaten—which is about 
equally balanced between the styles of Gilbert and 
of the elder Cattermole, the former perhaps 
slightly predominating. An Alarm in Troublous 
Times, by Mr. Gow, has his well-established 
merits of expressive minor incident and modera¬ 
tion. A gentleman of the seventeenth century, 
dressed in black velvet, is seated to examine 
some all-important deeds in a coffer, and 
clutches at his scabbard just below the sword- 
hilt as he hears the rustle of fingers at the 
arras behind; his observant bloodhound faces 
round in the same direction. Mr. Burr's Portrait 
of a Gentleman, a fleshy man of fifty, with a 
pinkish-red complexion, one who has enjoyed the 
chances and changes of life, habited in a dark- 
green cloak, is a well-pitched example of capable 
and dexterous painting. 

These works may suffice us in the present 
instance: but we have not yet exhausted any of 
the sections of the exhibition, and shall return to 
it in due course. W. M. Rossetti. 


ART SALES. 

Most of the modern portion of Air. Albert Levy’s 
collection has been sold since our last record, 
though one or two important Gainsboroughs and 
some very pleasant Aloorlands remained for Thurs¬ 
day last, and of these we shall speak next week. 
The oil pictures sold on Friday were not the most 
interesting part of the show. A small water¬ 
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colour of Cotman's— Shipping —reached 27 guineas, 
and some insiernificant bits put down to Constable 
went for smaller prices. Cattermole’s chief water¬ 
colour, Reading the Bible at the Time of the Befor- 
motion, a work noticed at the International Ex¬ 
hibition of 1802, as perhaps the capital example 
of this artist, went for 160 guineas. A good ex¬ 
ample of Copley Fielding—one of those views in • 
Sussex to which he has accustomed us— fetched r 
206 guineas. Among the oils, a popular Faed and 1 
a popular Fr£re fetched respectively 386 and 
380 guineas: the one, The Milkmaid, the other, ; 
the Dejeuner. There were many examples of the 1 
pathetic art of Jozef Israels: among them one • 
that is probably his masterpiece—a fisherman's 
family in gloom after the storm. This picture 
realised 1,280 guineas. A Girl with a Basket of ' 
Fruit, a not very favourable example of Mr. 1 
Leighton, fetched 770 guineas. Muller's works- 1 
craftsman-like and brilliant: more charged, in¬ 
deed, with force than with poetry—maintained - 
something like the high prices English picture- 
buyers have lately been accustomed to: Whit¬ 
church realising 1,260 guineas, and the famous 
picture of the Slave Market, Cairo, realising 2,760 
guineas. A thousand guineas was given for i 
work of Philip’s— The Pride of Seville. 

On Saturday came the turn of the three great r 
masters of the English water-colour art of the last . 
generation. But Turner, De Wint, and David 
Cox were very unequally represented. So great 
a collection of the oil-paintings and water-colours 7 
of David Cox has never before been seen in tbs 
rooms of Christie. By De Wint, on the other 
hand, there was hardly a capital example, and 
very few of those sketches for which many who 
know him the best like him the most. By 
Turner there were but few works ; two of them, 
in their respective kinds, of supreme excellence 
A splendid example of David Gox, though 
course a small one (The Lonely Ride), fell to 
Mr. Agnew for 136 guineas; a brilliant little 
example of his sketchiest msuiner (JBettws Cram' 
to Airs. Noseda for 32 guineas; a charm is: 
drawing, Ploughing, to Mr. Nettlefold for 130 
guineas, and an absolutely characteristic ami 
powerful one of rough meadow land under stern . 
and rain (A Stormy Dag), to Mr. Sale for KB ’. 
guineas. An exquisite sunny little drawice. 
Ploughing —from the artist’s sale—went to Mr. 
White for 150 guineas. Amongst the more 
considerable works, a fine solemn drawing, wiii 
shadowed figures —A Forest Scene —went to Mr. 
Alaclean for 290 guineas; Lost on the Moors. » 
drawing of a wild and stony moorland with s 
dismounted rider leading a stumbling horse, fell 
to Air. Sale for 170 guineas; and the famoa- 
Ulrerston Sands, remarked so much at the Loan 
Collection for the benefit of the Ventnor Hospital 
six years ago, fell to Mr. Agnew’s bid of 
guineas. With this Ulverston Sands began the 
group of most important works; and among them 
none is more important as a true representati m 
of David Cox's genius at its best. The simplicity 
of the subject will be remembered by many, ami 
the power concentrated upon it. Throughout 
most of the drawing the wide sands are lifted into 
the wind, and at the left corner, where the blast it 
strongest, a party of wind-blown gypsies huddle 
together or make laborious advance. To many. 
Change of the Pasture, which fell to Mr. Nettle- 
fold for 1,270 gs., would be a more acceptable «- 
it is certainly a more delightful work. A fitful 
windy sunshine breaks over the high land, 
and the long flock of sheep stretching, in dwin¬ 
dled size, across the hill, is repeated, so to 
say, by the flight of birds in the high air. 
The sale of David Cox's oil pictures followed 
next. Most of these, painted late in Cox’s lire, 
kept the feeling apparent in his more genenilv 
valued water-colours. No water-colour could 
give more completely the spirit of the master 
than does the little oil picture, called Drhttig the 
Flock-, a shepherd behind them, notching hw 
stick, while the sheep, under breeze and sunshine. 
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scatter over the plain. Haddon Hall, which 
fetched 380 gs., is also an admirable example; 
the hall which gives the picture its name being 
less the charm of the picture than the significant 
set of the figures in the foreground, and the 
yloom of the middle distance. On the Thames 
below Gravesend, which went for 430 gs., is a re¬ 
markable work. It represents a sleepy day with 
perfectly sleepy blue water, and a rainbow, and 
sunny light on boat and cornfield. Wind, Ruin, 
end Sunshine (1,100 gs.) is more entirely a master- 
work. You look along a road that crosses a 
morass; a basket-laden boy trudges along it; a 
woman on horseback and with an umbrella up 
makes her slow way; and over the whole is an 
effect of broken sunshine, driving wind and 
shower. Counting the Flock —a shepherd and 
youth “ telling ” the flock as they pass through 
the gate by which the old man halts—is remark¬ 
able in part for a magnificent passage of gloomy 
woodland in middle distance. This picture fell 
to Mr. Agnew for 2,300 gs. Rhyl Smuls passed 
into the possession of Mr. Nettlefold for 1,000 gs. 
It will be remembered as having figured 
st the Winter Exhibition last year. Com¬ 
parison with Ulverston Sands -the great water- 
relour—will be found interesting. The second is 
the more poetical in grouping and sentiment, 
while in the Rhyl Sands the painter has grappled 
with commonplace figures of watering-place cos¬ 
tume and has saved the work from its natural 
impression of commonplace by the splendid power 
of large wave drawing and all the old command 
of effects of atmosphere. Caer Cennen Castle, 
started by Mr. A-gnew at 2,000 guineas, fell to 
him for 2,600. Among the drawings of De Wint, 
one of the freshest was a small one, Stacking 
Ilcif. It sold for <34 guineas. A Cornfield, perhaps 
suuewhat black in colour for this master, fetched 
165 guineas. A large drawing, Scene on the 
Thames, with Rainbow, realised 200 guineas, and 
was probably cheap at that money, for apart from 
the solidity of the rainbow, the work is a very 
food specimen of the most elaborate manner of 
the master; on the golden woods of the middle 
distance there is some such a glorious glow as 
reds on the woods in a famous work by the master 
at South Kensington. Among the Turners were 
included two or three of the Bible drawings, of 
which one, Suez, fetched 250 guineas. As a pure 
sketch nothing better by Turner has ever been 
*vn than that of the Glacier des Boissons: moun¬ 
tain range and glacier seen from the peaceful and 
wooded valley. It is in perfect preservation: a 
drawing mellow and blooming as fruit; and, in 
spite of its slightness, it fetched 290 guineas. 
Exeter, a finished drawing from the “ England 
ami Wales” series—a splendid drawing, golden 
•mil blue—fell to Messrs. Goupil for 710 guineas. 

Ox Monday, Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and 
Hodge disposed of some valuable engravings 
bo ught together by the late Mr. Albert Wev. 
The gem of the collection was undoubtedly a fine 
impression of the rarest of Hollar's works, Esther 
Were Aluisuerus, after Paul Veronese, which had 
previously figured in the Barnard, Townelev, 
Buckingham, and Beckford collections. This sold 
fur 24/. 

Os Tuesday, March 23, the valuable collection 
of china belonging to Mr. A. Morse, of Bristol, 
was sold by Messrs. Sotheby. The following 
prices were given:—Bow figure of Neptune with 
dolphin, 8/. 15».; Bristol pair of figures of a 
shepherd and a milkmaid, 120/.; white bracket 
figure of Britannia, 36/.; Chelsea pair of 
pastoral figures, 12/. 15s.; figure of Diana, 9/. 15s.; 
ff.-ure of Borneo, 27/.; a pair of figures “The 
1 mllurs,” 62/.; two-handled vase gros bleu ground 
painted with birds and flowers, 60/.; figure of a 
cpurtsuian and lady reclining on rock-work base, 
; rococo vase richly decorated with medallions 
11 C iipicls.&e., 24/.; Chelsea Derby setof four figures 
representing Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, 

• <■; figure of liichard HI. in gold and colours, 
J ‘-l Derby vase with beautifully painted land¬ 


scape, 11/.; Plymouth pair of groups of Cupids 
and goats, 27/.; white shell-shaped sweetmeat 
stands composed of four tiers and ten large shells, 
23/.; pair of groups, rustic subjects, decorated in 
colours, 40/. ; Worcester jug, salmon-scale ground 
painted with exotic birds on large medallions, 30/.; 
sugar basin and cover, salmon-scale ground 
painted with exotic birds, 10/.; plate, salmon- 
scale ground centre painted with birds, 14/.; pair 
of dishes, salmon-scale ground painted with flowers, 
20/.; jug, canary ground transfer subjects, 37/. 
10s.; pair of vases and covers, gilt snake handles, 
25/.; two leaf-shaped dishes painted with exotic 
birds, 12/. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The latest official reports of the excavations at 
Olympia come down to February 24. The heavy 
rains that prevailed during the month not only 
impeded the works, but unfortunately engendered 
such unhealthy conditions that all the younger 
Germans have suffered more or less. Dr. Hirseh- 
feld has been for a time completely disabled, while 
Herr Biitticher has been prevented by continued 
illness from drawing up his reports as heretofore. 
Under these circumstances it was found necessary 
to apply for assistance from the Archaeological 
Institute at Athens, through whose instrumentality 
Dr. Weil has been engaged to draw up the re¬ 
quired official reports pro tern. On February 15, 
the works were proceeded with at the eastern 
front, and within the next few days several parts 
of five distinct figures were discovered, which 
by reference to the description of Pausanias, were 
identified as having formed part of the group at 
the eastern gable of the temple. Several pedes¬ 
tals of broken columns and of groups of figures 
have been found with inscriptions, some of which 
are remarkable for their archaic characters. The 
result of the month's exploration, although not 
specially important from an artistic point of 
view, is interesting from the light which it has 
thrown on the general plan of the temple. 
Professor Curtius of Berlin, to whose influence 
the German excavations at Olympia are due, gives 
a short account of their progress in the forth¬ 
coming number of the Arc/Uiologische Ze.it ung of 
Berlin. The substance of this has already ap¬ 
peared, but he gives also fac-similes of the three 
most important inscriptions which the excavations 
have as yet yielded : (1) the dedication of the 
figure of Nike by Paoomos of Mende ; (2) a frag¬ 
mentary inscription bearing the celebrated name 
of the sculptor Ageladas, the master, according to 
report, of Pheidias, Polykleitos, and Myron—the 
letters are delightfully archaic, and the spelling is 
Agelaidas instead of the usual Ageladas—(3) a 
bronze spear-head, carried off probably with other 
spoils from some battle against the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians by soldiers from the small town of Methane 
(Methene, also Methone) and dedicated at Olvmpia 
(ME0ANIOI Ano AAKEAA1MONION). 'Prof. 
‘Curtius says nothing of the bronze tablet with 
inscription of forty lines mentioned by the Athe¬ 
nian journal, Stoa ( Feb. 14), and described as 
in date a little before the time of Philip, and as 
consistent with the usual epigraphy of Elis in 
giving P where otherwise it would be 2 —c.g. deop 
for Stos. • 

We understand that Mr. Cave Thomas is 
likely to otter himself as a candidate for the 
Slade Professorship in London, about to be 
vacated by Mr. Poynter. 

The people of Bristol are signing a petition to 
Parliament against the threatened destruction of 
the old Church of St. Werburgh in the central 
part of that city. 

The Levant Herald publishes the following 
official announcement: — 

“Tile permits for archaeological excavations in the 
empiro granted to foreign subjects being limited to 
n > special period, and such an irregular state of things 
being in contradiction with the new regulations re¬ 


lating to archaeological research, the Imperial Govern - 
ment gave notieo io due timo to all whom it might 
concern, that the persons already possessing such 
special permits must suspend any excavations which 
they might then he conducting within a period of 
threo mouths from January 13. This measure is now 
lieroby once more notified to all whom it may con¬ 
cern, as all persons contravening tho same will ho 
considered as ueting without an official authorisation, 
mid will be dealt with accordingly. 

“ .Sublime Porto, March 22, 187<•.” 

Mr. Arthur H. G. Neville, a relative of Mr. 
Henry Neville of the Olympic, has just finished a 
plaster statuette of Miss Genevieve Ward as Lady 
Macbeth in her walking sleep, which was in¬ 
spected at his studio in Fitzroy .Street on Monday 
last by a number of artistic and literary friends. 
The work is to be exhibited at the Philadelphia 
international Exhibition and at the Paris Salon. 

Mr. Armstrong has just completed an im¬ 
portant decorative picture, intended ns a pendant 
to the Girl watching a Tortoise exhibited two 
years ago at tile Royal Academy. The subject 
of the design is a single female figure, disposed in 
a manner that sufficiently recalls, without re¬ 
peating, the earlier arrangement; for above the 
low marble wall that is here retained we have 
now, in place of the lemon trees, a grove of 
olive, while tho attitude of the figure is varied so 
as to leave a stronger impression of vivacity and 
movement. The girl, who is ascending from a 
pool of water in which arum lilies grow, pauses 
with one foot advanced upon the marble step, 
and supporting with the right hand a large green 
vase in which she has placed some of the 
gathered flowers. The right knee is bent, and 
the upper part of the body swings from the hips 
to balance the movement of the figure, and to 
support the weight of the heavy earthen vessel. 
In regard to colour, the painter has sought to 
establish a delicate harmony of blue and silver. 
The drapery is white, with an over-garment of 
sapphire-blue that is toned into agreement with 
the green of the vase and of the lily stems, but 
kept in contrast with the dusky silver of the 
olive leaves surrounding the head. The brown 
branches of the olive, their grey leaves, and the 
blue of the girl’s scarf and close-fitting head¬ 
dress have a natural fitness in association, and 
recall just such a combination of colour as may 
be witnessed in places where a grove of these 
trees overhangs the sea. Against the marble are 
a few Bprays of white blossom, and from the 
water beneath the heads of the water-plants 
shoot up into view. 

We have received “ A Descriptive Catalogue of 
the Pictures in the Dulwich College Gallery,” 
compiled by Mr. John Sparkes, the head-master 
of the Lambeth School of Art, and of the Art 
Department of Dulwich College. The catalogue 
contains short biographical notices of the masters 
represented in the collection, this representation 
being sometimes reduced to an example of the 
school, or to a later copy of some famous work of 
the master. Mr. Sparkes seems to have performed 
the task entrusted to him modestly and well. He 
has given in every case the main facts of bio¬ 
graphy, and these are all the limits of such a work 
allow; and he has wisely avoided a3 much as pos¬ 
sible all matter of criticism. The volume does 
not pretend to rank with the learned catalogues to 
the national collection prepared by Mr. Wornuni, 
to whom Mr. Sparkes owns his obligations, but it 
will probably sufficiently serve the purpose for 
which it has been compiled. The descriptions of 
the different pictures are minute and careful. 

TnE well-known Belgian painter M. J. Portaels 
has recently finished a picture which is one of 
his lmppiest efforts. The subject is the half- 
length figure of a young girl draped in white, and 
leaning fiat against a grey-white wall, thickly 
patterned by the close-trained branches of a pink 
flowering creeiier, a spray of which crosses her 
dress. The flesh-tints .are a little spoiled by a 
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blackness in the shadows common to this painter, 
but the ole trance of movement and expression, the 
graces of M. Portaels’ style, are even more than 
usually atttaetive. The artistic point of the pic¬ 
ture is the triumphant skill with which the figure 
is detached from the wall immediately behind, and 
the perfection of the relief obtained under difficult 
conditions. 

Mr. 0. E. HallI: sends to the Academy two 
portraits and a small subject picture of Oriental 
life, and Mr. Carl Sehloesser will send an inte¬ 
resting genre study of peasant life in the Tyrol. 

Sir Noel Baton's picture, The Man of Sorrows, 
will be exhibited in Bond Street during the present 
month. 

The arrangement of the Persian collection at 
the South Kensington Museum is now complete, 
and the gallery in which it has been displayed 
will be thrown open to the public next week. It 
consists of numerous examples of pottery, metal¬ 
work, and textile fabrics, and in each division the 
specimens secured by the Department are of re¬ 
markable interest. In the first the large lustred 
tiles are specially deserving of notice. They have 
most of them been taken from the interiors of 
mosques, and bear religious inscriptions. The 
earliest specimens, which are of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, have the principal features of 
the design raised in relief, and richly coloured in 
blue and golden-brown ; but the collection contains 
one small fragment of turquoise-blue, without lustre, 
of very much earlier date. The design here is of 
the figure of a lion, boldly and powerfully drawn, 
and the quality of the colour is extremely delicate. 
This is regarded ns by far the oldest piece of 
potterv-work in the collection. Next in beauty 
and refinement of effect must be reckoned some 
of the small pointed crosses coloured and embossed 
in deep blue and gold. The use of lustre as 
applied to vessels of domestic use is illustrated by 
two largo cases of plates, bowls, and vases, 
coloured in varying tones of powdered blue with 
an ornamental pattern of a diiferent tint. Lustred 
ware, whether as applied to decorative tiles or to 
vessels of domestic use, ceased to be manufactured 
in Persia about 250 years ago, and therefore the 
examples contained in the collection may be said 
to intige in date from the tenth or eleventh to the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. Next in 
order to the lustre ware are the examples in blue 
and white, interesting chiefly by reason of their 
very close imitation of Chinese porcelain. The 
communication between the two countries is 
ascertained, and towards the latter part of the 
sixteenth century Chinese workmen were in 
Persia, and were possibly employed in the ceramic 
manufactories. It is difficult on any other 
hypothesis to account for the very precise repro¬ 
duction of Chinese designs which many of these 
examples betray. In the specimens that bear a 
more distinctly Persian character, animal forms 
are constantly introduced as we see them in the 
Persian illuminated manuscripts, the bull, the 
lion, and the antelope being specially favoured. 
Among trees and flowers, the sacred cypress and 
the iris and carnation play a prominent part. 
Perhaps the most beautiful examples of Persian 
ceramic art are the bowls, or ewers, in a single 
tint of rich gTeen or delicate turquoise-blue, 
covered with a magnificent glaze. Some of these 
specimens have evidently been highly prized by 
their possessors, and in several cases they have 
been enriched by the addition of chased metal 
handles or spouts. In one instance we find a 
piece of fine Chinese porcelain adapted in this 
way to the form of a rose-water ewer. The col¬ 
lection of chased metal-work is extensive; and, as 
this branch of art-workmanship still survives in 
Persia, many of the specimens are of modern date. 
In comparing these modern pieces with those of 
earlier production, we may observe the greater 
elaboration and ingenuity of the former, and the 
greater simplicity and boldness of drawing of the 
latter. Some of the finest designs exhibit a sur¬ 
prising economy of ornament, and this is specially 


noticeable in the very early examples of beaten 
work. The textile fabrics do not rank in import¬ 
ance with the other treasures, and most of the 
examples are of comparatively modem date, and 
many of them of very horrible colouring. 


THE STAGE. 

“ MEASURE FOR MEASURE,” AT THE HAYMARKET. 
That a play containing one of the very finest 
characters, nnd some of the finest scenes in all 
Shakspere, should still be among the least popular 
of his works on the stage, is due in part to the 
prominence of many personages with whom no 
sympathy is felt, to the presence of a greater 
amount than usual of that plain dealing with 
sorry matters which the age dislikes, and to the 
fact that the very character whose virtues make 
so much of the beauty of the drama is herself a 
little beyond common sympathy, if not beyond 
common comprehension—playgoers in a body 
agreeing quito seriously with the extenuating 
words put forth by Mariana:— 

“Host men are moulded out of faults, 

And, for the most, become much more the better 
For being a little bad.” 

Isabella enn never be popular as Desdomona or 
Juliet. The age forgives passion, and is careless 
of ideals. 

An ideal governed Isabel's life, and the strength 
of her character—all in that that is mistaken for 
harshness—was due to her fast hold of the abso¬ 
lute right. “ Let me hear you speak farther,” says 
Isabel to the Duke, when he is unfolding to 
her his plan for the substitution of Mariana, An¬ 
gelo's affianced wife; “ 1 have spirit to do any¬ 
thing that appears not foul in the truth of my 
spirit.” And having herself this ideal—and 
having it in simplicity—she expects the like from 
others. Lapses there may be, as she knows. Her 
brother has lapsed. These things are accidental. 
But a deliberate ill is the thing she cannot under¬ 
stand ; Angelo's purpose is beyond her grasp : he 
must speak gross to give her any inkling of his 
meaning; and from her contempt for him she 
passes on, still well assured of the righteousness 
of her brother's thought of the means of his ran¬ 
som, until his anxiety to “ know the point ” de¬ 
velops into a hope, and then she fears him :— 

“ I do fear thee, Claudio, and I quako. 

Lest thou a feverous life should'st entertain, 

And six or seven winters more respect 
Than a perpetual honour.” 

But he gives, next to that, no ground for her 
dread, lie can a “resolution fetch,” for death. 
Afterwards the sense of its physical horror creeps 
over him, and his imagination on these things is 
over-wrought as Juliet’s. And the whole subject 
of the play—its motive and conflict—is thus 
summed up in a couple of lines: the brother’s 
words first, and then the sister’s:— 

“ Death is a fearful thing.” 

“ And shamed life a hateful.” 

The playgoer who has not thought of Isabella 
save as an interesting and respectable young 
woman to whom an evil man has made an insult¬ 
ing proposal, is apt only half to sympathise with 
her rejection of what might Lave been her 
brother's ransom, and to think much in excuse of 
her brother, who himself would choose the 
“ weariest and most loathed worldly life ” rather 
than death. The Duke himself, a well-meaning 
man of the world, agrees very much with the 
public: he can only speak of the proposal as “ a 
stain to your own gracious person ”—a stain re¬ 
ceived, and not a wrong acquiesced in. But it is 
the wrong of the acquiescence more perhaps than 
the regard for one virtue out of many, that im¬ 
presses Isabella. 

1 “ Were it but my life 

I’d throw it down for your deliveranco 
As frankly as a pin.” 

But because it is not to sutler a wrong, but to do 
one, there enn be no question of hesitation. The 
better mind of her brother “ spoke,” her “ father's 


grave did utter forth a voice,” when he accepted 
death. But when he proposed to live on the 
shame of another, “ such a warped slip of wilder¬ 
ness ” never issued from her father’s blood 
“ Thy sin’s not accidental; but a trade.” 

That is the conception and conduct, not of the 
stickler for one virtue out of many, but of a 
character governed by an ideai 

That is the conduct Miss Neilson has to illus¬ 
trate: the conception she has not perhaps suffi¬ 
ciently grasped. Isabella differs in a dozen things, 
of course, from Desdemona and Juliet, hut very 
specially in the fact that her relations with her 
father, and her early life, have left her with 
memories, with reverence, with an ideal. Rather 
early Miss Neilson strikes a wrong note in »n 
assumption of levity quite out of keeping with 
Isabella's austere quietude. Lucio, “ a fantastic," 
may address her as “ pretty Isabel,” but that, and 
the like of it, to her, a nun in probation, will not 
bring to her lips and eyes the sympathetic smile with 
which Miss Neilson rewards the young gentleman. 
Nothing quite bo out of harmony with the general 
tone of piece and character occurs further on, 
though much too swiftly following upon the scene 
of Angelo's proposal and her horror at it the 
actress regains gladsomeness in her brief scene 
with the Duke. Isabel may have been ten 
cheery, but she was not cheery at that time, and 
Miss Neilson made her almost perky in a liitle 
scene on .Saturday night. Again, parts of the 
scene with Angelo altogether wanted intensity and 
reality. When the thought comes to Isabel to 
“proclaim” him, and she uses his own offence to 
wring from him pardon for Claudio, Miss Neils® 
lacks expressiveness and grasp. The tiling is 
neither hurled at him with passion, nor uttered 
with quiet and significant intention. That a crisis 
is reached and a point gained, at least in Isabel's 
thought, is hardly indicated by the actress. And, 
later than that, we should fin'd fault with an in¬ 
adequate emphasis of that guiding line of the 
play; her declaration, “ And shamed life a hate¬ 
ful.” Mr. Warner utters in a suggestive stage- 
whisper the remark which prompts this rejoinder: 
hut the rejoinder is made in the tone of one who 
knows that it is maidenly and proper to make it, 
and who believes in it, well enough, passively 
but not, certainly, with any active boliel' of per¬ 
sonal conviction : still less is it made in the tone 
of one for whom the illumination of a sudden ex¬ 
perience has changed, as it will change, wed- 
believed theory into very living fact. 

Now, it is scarcely for lack of the means of ex¬ 
pression that Miss Neilson has failed in tiro? 
things. Her conception of the character would 
seem, indeed, judged by these bits alone, to be 
hardly sufficiently exalted ; but against these max 
be set many admirable moments which tend to 
prove that the actress’s own thought of the cha¬ 
racter is much higher than that of the indolent 
playgoer: the expressive face several times in the 
earlier acts shows that; and Miss Neilson is wry 
fine and true in her reception of Claudio's first 
declaration that he can his “ resolution fetch. 
Here her enthusiastic delight is something more 
than a satisfaction in personal deliverance. Miss 
Neilson rises to that. She is lacking less, we 
imagine, in thought and in means, than in a com¬ 
pleteness of grasp. The play of such a character 
at a given instant, the required thing, eludes ber. 
For the due handling of such a picture firmness 
and mastery are required, which she had not cot 
on Saturday night, when she gave us a sketch— 
often beautiful, here and there vivid, but a sketch 
still. 

The general cast of the piece was hardly a 
strong one; the less important characters— 
always excepting Isabella—being played the lest 
Thus Mr. Buekstone, duly provided with audacious 
sayings, made as much of the clown, Pompey. as 
the traditions of the stage, or the taste ol an 
audience will allow. Mr. Braid represented, quit' 1 
fairly, the virtuous incapacities of the ancient 
lord who is joined with Angelo in the deputation. 
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j.ueio, the fantastic, was played T>y Mr. Conway 
with spirit and verve, though not, indeed, with 
complete accomplishment. The simplicity of the 
constable, Elbow, was illustrated by Mr. Everill; 
and Mr. Rivers bestowed on Froth at all events 
the countenance of a foolish gontleman. Barna- 
Jine's part is brief in the aetiug version; so is 
Mistress Overdone's; so, of course, is Francesca's; 
while Juliet, the woman whom Claudio has 
wmnaed, does not even appear. Mariana does 
appear; and, played as last Saturday by Miss 
Edith Challis, gains no sympathy because she 
requires none. This flourishing Mariana, tole¬ 
rantly and placidly pleading for one who is “ much 
more the better for being a little bad,” will efface 
from no one’s memory the pathetic sketch of 
Sliakspere amplified by Mr. Tennyson into a vi¬ 
sion of unutterablo weariness. 

Mr. Warner was insufficient as Claudio. The 
actor is a man of agreeable and amiable presence, 
who has filled quite successfully some heroes' parts 
in modern comody. He needs training in the 
school of Sbakspere; and I am hardly of the 
indent opinion of a brother writer who claims for 
Mr. Warner warm encouragement because he 
avoids the first and most ignorant of faults— 
ieally careless delivery of the text. This, indeed, 
Mr. Warner does avoid : small praise to him that 
he does; and easily satisfied is the critical sagacity 
that rests content with this. Better service, I 
fancy, is done to Mr. Warner—better, certainly, 
to the playgoer—by a contentment less facile and 
assured. Mr. "Warner may some day realise 
Claudio: because he is intelligent, and works 
with a will; but his Claudio on Saturday night 
wanted, in the more passionate passages, intensity 
and conviction, and did not atone for the lack of 
these bv occasional violence of gesture and speech. 
Mr. Howe improved as the Duke, as the Duke's 
[art developed, but his performance was at best 
monotonous and void of offence. The humour of 
the Duke, quite as apparent as his honesty and 
wisdom, was lost in Mr. Howe's rendering. In¬ 
offensive, also, and at best slight, was the perform¬ 
ance of Angelo by Mr. Charles Harcourt—a sketch 
from which a somewhat more complete picture 
might some day be made. But Angelo's part, it may 
in justice be remembered, is very difficult to fully 
embody. There are scenes which an actor, who 
is conscious that his audience is sensitive, will 
shrink from adequately setting forth. Few 
actresses would give themselves due rein as 
Cleopatra; fewer actors due rein as Angelo. The 
long scene of his temptation and his yielding to 
it. calls for acting as realistic and repulsive as 
that which the French stage makes bold to show 
us in the scene between Tartuffe and Elmire. 
And that acting an English audience is not likely 
to sutler, unless it is accompanied by the ogle of 
Schneider and the strains of opera bouffe. 

Frederick Wedhore. 


Trf, Palais Royal Company is coming to the 
Caiety Theatre at the end of Mr. Charles Ma¬ 
thews’ engagement thore. Mr. Hollingshead had 
hopes of engaging the players of the Thdatre 
Francis; but the plan has fallen through. 

The first of the Easter productions, and pro¬ 
bably not the least important, will be Mr. Byron's 
comedy to be brought out at the Prince of Wales’k 
Theatre on Thursday evening. • Mrs. Bancroft's 
part in Masks and Faces at tbe same theatre has 
during the present week been played by Miss 
Brennan, an actress of proved intelligence and 
vivacity, who was so good as Kitty Clive in the 
sirne piece during the greater part of its run. 

To-simrr is the last night of Othello at the 
Lyceum. The piece will, after Easter, take its 
turn with the other Shaksperian plays in the 
repertory of the theatre for performance on Wed- 
uesday aud Saturday mornings. 

Ms. Hollinsshead has taken the Charing 
brass Theatre for a short season, relying on the 


attraction of Miss barren in light pieces old and 
new. 

Tins week sees the last performance of All for 
Her at the St. James's Theatre. Mr. Clayton 
will shortly go into the provinces with a drama 
which owes something to his acting, more, per¬ 
haps, to the skill of its authors, and most to the 
genius and feeling of the master of fiction whose 
work it recalls. 

The Haymarket management has bought the 
exclusive right to the Etrang'ere. 

By the retirement of Mdme. Nathalie the 
number of ex-societuires of the Theatre Franfais 
is increased to seventeen. Among them are 
M. Brindeau, the comedian, Melingue, the actor 
of melodrama—the Feebler of the Boulevart— 
Lafontaine, who only left the Theatre Franca is, it 
is said, because his wife could not make headway 
against the jealousies which opposed her; aud 
Augustine Brohan, an actress of comedy, more 
brilliant and sympathetic in her day than was 
ever her sister, who still remains. 

The Theatre Taitbont has given its first re¬ 
presentation of the Hoi (TYvetot, a three-act 
opera-bouft’e. The music is M. Leon Masseur's. 

The Paris Gaitd has revived M. de Pourceau- 
gnac, with the ballet music, the solos and the 
choruses of Lulli; and the curious performance 
is found to be greatly attractive. 

M. Louis Davtl’s new four-act comedy— Old 
Friends —was to be brought out at the Gymnase 
Theatre during the present week. 

The attention of listeners at the London 
theatres is often distracted by the talk of visitors 
who are better pleased with each other's society 
than with the progress of the play. The same 
nuisance has been observed in Paris, and on one 
occasion was made tbe ground of complaint at the 
Odeon. Georges Sand and Dumas sat iu a box, 
and, careless of the comedy, discoursed quite 
audibly, though not in sight of the audience. A 
man in the stalls was conspicuous among the rest, 
by shouting “ hush ! ”; but. tho talkers did not 
hush: and, tho man continuing, Dumas and 
Georges Sand lent forward and were visible, and 
Dumas, touching the complainant on the shoulder, 
said aloud, “ My friend, the lady with me is 
Georges Sand and I am Alexandre Dumas. When 
oue sits, as you do, uear people of wit, you should 
be happy to listen to them.” No one said hush! 
again. But the interrupters at the London 
theatres should remember that they have but 
rarely Dumas’s excuse. 

The House on the Bridge of Notre Dame —a melo¬ 
drama familiar, we believe, to many English play¬ 
goers through the acting of Madame Celeste—has 
been revived at the Arnbigu. It was first produced 
in I860, and is the joint work of Theodore Barriere 
and Henri do Kook. A French critic present at 
one of the original performances remembers that 
the first two acts, which do but prepare for what is 
coming after, gave great pleasure to the Parisian au¬ 
dience, though they were excessively long. Barriere 
was not sparing of his vivacity and his brains in 
enriching them, ami the episodes they contain, 
however they prolong the piece and retard its 
main thome, are a master's work. Nevertheless, 
he says, it would have been still better bad 
Barriere followed the advice of the critics of old 
time and,plunged at once in medias res. But the 
preparatory scenes, though they occupy two acts, 
the second of which lasts an hour and a quarter, is 
clear and always entertaining. Only in tbe thinl 
act is the action seriously entered upon, and the 
action then is very complicated, and is that of un¬ 
disguised melodrama. 

The Palais Royal company has not only re¬ 
vived the Ilomard with v-ry marked success, but 
has brought out a new little farce by Meilhac and 
Halevv, called ImiiJo. Loalo, while it does not 
protend to the quality of wit which is lavished on 
La Boule —its author's last great success—does 


not fail to make the playgoers laugh from begin¬ 
ning to end, in a thoatre whence wisdom may 
perhaps be banished, but whence dulness cer¬ 
tainly is. 


MUSIC. 

ALEXANDRA rALACK—HANDELS “ SUSANNA.” 

It may be doubted whether Mr. Weist Hill could 
adopt any course more likely at once to confer 
credit upon, and to bring profit to, the institution 
of which he is musical director than that of 
bringing forward the less known works of Handel. 
For the great mass of our public the music of that 
composer possesses an attraction superior to that 
exercised by that of any other musician; his 
works are always intelligible even to those who 
do not know a note of music: his melodies are so 
simple and so spontaneous as to commend them¬ 
selves at once to the hearts of the hearers; and in 
the grandeur of his choral effects he still remains, 
and probably always will remain, unrivalled. 
Much that he has written is, it must be confessed, 
antiquated and tedious ; but, after making every 
deduction on this score, there yet remains an 
amount of beauty and power in the music which 
will secure its hold upon our public, however 
great may be the changes of musical fashion and 
taste. 

It is much to Mr. Hill's honour that he should 
have signalised his first year of office at the 
Alexandra Palace by tho production of two of 
Handel's most neglected oratorios. The revival of 
Esther last November was chronicled at that time 
in these columns; and we have now to record the 
performance last Saturday' of an even greater and 
more interesting work. 

Susanna is the seventeenth of the old master's 
nineteen English' oratorios. It was composed in 
1748 ( not 1743, as erroneously stated on the title- 
page of Arnold's edition of the score), and is, 
therefore, thirty years later than Esther. Though 
it is undoubtedly also a riper work', there is less 
difference in style than might have been expected 
between the two—far less, for instance, than be¬ 
tween two works of Beethoven separated by the 
same interval of time. This is explained bv the 
fact that Handel's individuality asserted itself very 
early in his life; indeed, his first works, such as 
the Passion according to John or the Dixit Domi- 
nus , are as unmistakably Ilandelian as the Messiah 
itself. The chief difference to be found in the 
two oratorios lies in the greater importance given 
to the chorus in the later work. At the time of 
the composition of Esther Hnndel had chiefly de¬ 
voted himself to operatic music, in which the 
choral portions were of only secondary interest; 
but Susanna had been preceded by nearly all the 
great oratorios upon which the composer’s fame 
will chiefly rest; and though there are fewer 
choruses in the present work than in the Messiah, 
Samson, Judas Maccabaeus, or Solomon, those 
which we find here have a development ns well 
ns a power which would have been impossible but 
for their predecessors. 

The total neglect which Susanna has so long 
met with may be accounted for by more than one 
reason. In the first place until within the last 
few years it has been only accessible in Arnold's 
score edition. Before it was published in 1859 in 
the German Handel Society's edition—which, it 
may be said in passing, is not nearly so well 
known in this country as it deserves to be—it 
was not to be had at all with a pianoforte ac¬ 
companiment : and it is only within the last 
year or two that its issue in Novello's cheap 
octavo series has placed it within easy reach of 
musicians. But besides this, another cause for 
the neglect of the work may probably be found in 
the nature of the subject and its treatment in the 
libretto. The story of Susanna and the two 
Elders is not in itself a particularly inviting one, 
and certainly in the hands of tho librettist, who is 
believed to have been Dr. Morell, it loses nothing 
of its coarseness. Our ancostors were in the habit 
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of calling a spade a spade in a manner which 
modern refinement will not tolerate ; and Messrs. 
Novello in their edition of the oratorio have found 
it advisable to modify the text in places to a con¬ 
siderable extent. It was this “ Bowdlerised ” 
version which was very properly used on Saturday. 

In one important respect the present differs 
from most of Handel's other oratorios. In the 
majority of these the chief interest centres in the 
choruses ; in Susanna, on the other hand, though 
some of the choral movements are extremely tine, 
it is the songs which are the most remarkable. 
The chorus here is used, not dramatically, as in 
Judas or Samson, but rather after the fashion of 
the Chorus in the old Greek drama, interposing 
with appropriate remarks between the scenes—- 
such, for example, as “ Virtue shall never long be 
oppressed,” “ ltighteous heaven beholds their 
guile,” “ Let justice reign and flourish,” &c. The 
songs are often, on the other hand, in the highest 
degree dramatic, and in many cases of extreme 
beauty. It would be useless to give a mere cata¬ 
logue of names, though the whole work produced 
the impression of one string of musical gems ; but 
especial mention must be made of the whole of 
the music of the second part, containing the scene 
with the two Elders. The contrast between the 
two and their varied style of wooing recalls Acis 
and Polyphemus in the Acis and Galatea, and the 
highly dramatic trio, “ Away, away, ye tempt me 
both in vain,” is even superior to the somewhat 
analogous, and much better known, “ The flocks 
shall leave the mountains.” 

As with all Handel’s oratorios except Israel in 
Egypt, the great length of the present work—it 
contains, including recitatives,seventy-two numbers 
—rendered some considerable curtailment neces¬ 
sary. Our ancestors must have had surprisingly 
large musical appetites to be able to sit through 
such long works as these; and it appears probable, 
at least, that they were at first given in full. 
Susanna, if performed entire, would probably 
occupy some four hours and a half. Twenty-one 
numbers were therefore either entirely omitted or 
abridged on Saturday. The pruning was on the 
whole very judiciously done; but it was impossible 
not to regret the excision of one of the gems of 
the work, the lovely song, “ Chastity, thou cherub 
bright.” There were several pieces given which 
comd have been much better spared. 

Of the performance it is most gratifying to be 
able to speak in terms of absolutely unqualified 
praise. The soloists were one and all excellent. 
Mis3 Anna Williams, to whom was allotted the 
music of Susanna, sang charmingly throughout; 
her rendering of the fine song, “ Kneeling at Thy 
throne of glory,” in the first part, and “ If guilt¬ 
less blood be your intent,” in the second, being 
particularly praiseworthy. Miss Julia Elton was 
also thoroughly satisfactory ns Joachim, particu¬ 
larly in the opening song, “ Clouds o’ertake the 
brightest day; ” though her bravura, “ On the 
rapid whirlwind's wing,” gained more applause, it 
is of less musical value than the song just named. 
The parts of the two Elders were in the hands of 
Mr. Shakespeare and Signor Foli, who were both 
excellent, the latter especially being provided 
with a part that exactly suits both his voice and 
his style. The subordinate solo parts were well 
filled by Miss Marie Arthur and Mr. 0. Tinney. 

Particular praise must be given to the chorus. 
Though they have less work in Susanna than in 
some of Handel's other oratorios, what they have 
is by no means easy. Seldom has more thoroughly 
satisfactory singing of unfamiliar music been heard. 
Both in purity of intonation and in precision of 
attack there was nothing left to desire. This was 
especially noticeable in the splendid and difficult 
Finale of the first part, “ Righteous heaven be¬ 
holds their guile.” The whole of the choral 
performances reflect the greatest possible credit 
on Mr. Hill's careful training. The orchestral 
parts wpre also capitally played. The additional 
accompaniments to the work had been written by 
Mr. J. llalberstadt. They are most judicious and 


unobtrusive; the only suggestion to be made 
about them is that we think a more Handelian 
tone-colour would have been obtained if the organ 
had been used more freely in the choruses. The 
accompaniment of the recitatives on this instru¬ 
ment, instead of the usual scraping on the violon¬ 
cello, is most highly to be commended. 

We heartily congratulate Mr. Hill on the com¬ 
plete success of his revival, and trust that next 
season he will bring forward some more (there are 
plenty still remaining) of Handel's neglected 
works. Ebunezer Prout. 


Raff's concerto for the violoncello, played for 
the first time in this country at the Crystal Palace 
last Saturday by Signor Piatti, is an acceptable 
addition to the limited repertoire of that instru¬ 
ment—limited, that is, as regards really good, and 
especially classical, music. Like most of Raff's 
more recent compositions, this concerto is very 
popular in style; its melodies are of a straightfor¬ 
ward and diatonic character, which catch the ear 
at once—though, as sometimes happens with the 
composer, he is so little fastidious in the choice of 
his themes as occasionally to approach the common¬ 
place, or even the vulgar, as in the chief subjects 
of the Finale in this work. In point of invention 
the slow movement is the finest part of this con¬ 
certo ; it is a very elegant cantabile, which might 
almost be called a song without words; but in 
mastery of the technique of composition, in the 
thematic development, and in the treatment of 
the solo instrument, and its effective combination 
(in this case not an easy task) with the orchestra, 
the work is throughout worthy of Rail’s reputa¬ 
tion. How it was played by Signor Piatti it is 
superfluous to say, as that gentleman is not only- 
one of the greatest artists, but certainly one of the 
safest and most equal players now before the 
public. At the same concert an overture, entitled 
Les Muses, by the late Alfred Holmes, was given 
for the first time, and the programme also in¬ 
cluded Mendelssohn's Scotch Symphony, very 
finely played by Mr. Manns's band, and the over¬ 
ture to the Zauberflote. The vocalists were 
Mdme. Bianca Blume—a lady who on this occa¬ 
sion made her first appearance in England, and 
of whom we must take another opportunity of 
speaking—and Mdme. Patey. This afternoon 
Beethoven’s Mount of Olives is to be given, and 
Mr. Clinton will play a clarionet concerto by 
Spohr. 

The second of Mr. Ooenen's Chamber Concerts 
of Modern Music took place last Thursday week 
at St. George's Hall. The concert commenced 
with Mr. A. C. Mackenzie’s pianoforte quartett in 
E flat major, which Mr. Coenen brought forward 
for the first time at one of his concerts last season. 
It is well-written and musicianly work, but of no 
very decided individuality, bearing clearly the 
traces of Schumann’s influence on the composer’s 
mind. The Scherzo and Finale are its best portions. 
The quartett was excellently rendered by Messrs. 
Coenen, Wiener,Zerbini,andDaubert. Mr.Coenen’s 
playing should particularly be mentioned, as it has 
within the last few years very perceptibly improved 
in delicacy and finish, without losing any of the 
needful fire and force where these qualities are 
requisite. Such marked progress on the part of 
an artist who is doing so much for good music as 
Mr. Coenen should not pass unrecognised. Other 
novelties on the same evening were Max Bruch’s 
Romanze. (Op. 42), for violin—an interesting 
composition admirably played by Mr. Wiener— 
and Schumann’s “ Miihrchenerzahlungen ” for 
piano, clarionet and viola. This combination of 
instruments is one for which very little music 
has been written, the only well-known piece being 
Mozart's Trio in E flat, which is familiar from 
performance at the Monday Popular Concerts and 
elsewhere. Schumann's “ Miihrchenerzahlungen ” 
are four in number; they were composed in 185-3, 
during that part of his life when symptoms had al¬ 
ready appeared of the malady which overclouded 
his last years. They cannot as a whole be ranked 


among his best works, though they contain pas¬ 
sages (especially the first and third) of great 
beauty. Their production was nevertheless wel¬ 
come, and they were given to perfection bj 
Messrs. Coenen, Lazarus, and Zerbini. Brahms) 
fine but very abstruse string quartett in C minor, 
first produced at Mr. Coenen’s concerts two vests 
ago, was the concluding piece. The vocalist was 
Miss Sophie Ferrari. The third and last concert 
of the present series takes place next Thursday. 

It has been for some time known in musical 
circles that Bach’s great Mass in B minor 
was in preparation by an amateur choir under 
the direction of Mr. Otto Goldschmidt. Thu 
great work, which is no less representative of 
its composer than the Passion according to Mat- 
there, though it may occasionally be heard at 
the Thomaskirche at Leipzig, has never yet been 
given entire in this country, though selection? 
from it have been heard under Mr. Henry Leslie, 
and also, if our memory serves us, under Mr. John 
Hullah many years since at St. Martin's Hall. It 
is now announced that two performances are to be 
given of the mass at St. James’s Hall on Wedne- 
dav, April 26, and Monday, May 8. The sol' 
parts are to be sung by Madame Lemmens-Sher- 
rington, Madame Patey, Mr. W. H. Cummins 
and Signor Federici; the chorus will be rein¬ 
forced by contingents from St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, &c.; a full orches¬ 
tra, led by Herr Straus, will be engaged. Mi. 
Thomas Pettit will preside at the organ, and it. 
Otto Goldschmidt will conduct. The production ol 
this masterpiece will be one of the most important 
events of the musical season, and all musicians 
will join us in wishing Mr. Goldschmidt all suc¬ 
cess in his very difficult undertaking. There is 
hardly a work in the whole range of music (pro¬ 
bably not even excepting Beethoven’s great Mas; 
in D) which makes such demands upon the per¬ 
formers as the “ High Mass ” (as it is generally 
called abroad) of Bach. 

I.ECOca’s La Petite Marine has lately reach-i 
its hundredth representation at the Thdatre de h 
Renaissance, Paris. 

Stephen Heller has in preparation a new 
work for the piano, to be entitled Voyage autour 
de ma chambre. 

It is reported from Berlin that Wagner enter¬ 
tains the idea of inducing the Government to pur¬ 
chase the Bayreuth Theatre for the German nation. 

' Herr Anton Rubinstein announces four 
pianoforte recitals at St. James’s Hall on the 3rd. 
10th, 16th, and 25th of May. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Principal Ecclesiastical Judgments de¬ 
livered in the Court of Arches, 1867 to 
1875. By the Right Hon. Sir Robert 
Philiimore, D.C.L. 8vo, pp. xiii.—420. 
(London: Rivingtons, 1876.) 

OlE of the most noteworthy side results of 
the revived and sustained interest in theo¬ 
logical questions which has marked the last 
forty years in England has been that the 
controversies it has generated have led to 
frequent litigation in the Ecclesiastical 
Courts, beginning with the Gorham case a 
little more than a quarter of a century ago, 
and carried down to snits still pending and 
awaiting final settlement. There never has 
been a time, it is true, since these Courts 
were first established that they ceased to be 
active in some fashion, save during their 
temporary abolition under the Common¬ 
wealth ; but their operation almost ever 
since the Revolution was exclusively con¬ 
fined either to questions of probate and 
divorce—transferred to a new civil tribunal 
but a few years ago—or to the trial of 
clerics charged with some offence against 
morals. The exceptions were so rare as to 
be scarcely deserving of mention, and 
accordingly when—by a pure oversight, as 
admitted by Lord Brougham, the author of 
the measure—the Judicial Committee of 
Privy Council was constituted the Court of 
Final Appeal for ecclesiastical causes by the 
Act 2 and 3 William IV., c. 92, in place of 
the old High Court of Delegates, no one, 
even when the mistake was discovered, 
imagined that any serious consequences 
would flow from it, or that more important 
spiritual causes than the admonition or 
suspension of a drunken clergyman would 
fall within its purview. But with the revival 
a scientific theology under the influence of 
the Oxford movement of 1833, and the subse¬ 
quent energy in the direction of practical 
reforms (of which church-building and re¬ 
storation is perhaps the most widely manifest 
exponent), it soon became clear that collision 
between the two most powerful schools 
within the Establishment was imminent, and 
could only be averted either by entire sub¬ 
mission cif one of them to the other, or by 
the exercise of a larger measure of mutual 
toleration than would probably be exhibited, 
fn truth, the strife was nothing unprece¬ 
dented. Save when periods of languor and 
lack of interest in ecclesiastical questions 
seized on the whole body politic, it has shown 
itself at intervals, in one form or another, 
r om the first rivalry of the Old and New 
learning under Henry VIII. down to the 
present day. The main question at issue 


between the contending parties is even 
more a legal and historical one than simply 
dogmatic, and may be stated briefly thus :— 

“ Is the Church of England the successor bv 
unbroken inheritance and historical continuity of 
the Pre-Reformation Church, reformed by its own 
constitutional authorities in certain subordinate 
details of discipline and doctrine, but nevertheless 
the very same body, unchanged in all its broader 
aspects; or is it a brand-new society, founded by 
the State at the Reformation, differing almost 
entirely from its predecessor in all essential par¬ 
ticulars, and having had transferred to it by a 
merely civil process the titles, goods and privi¬ 
leges of an abolished and expropriated com¬ 
munion P ” 

Or, to take a parallel from politics, to which 
was the change analogous, to the English 
Revolution of 1688, or to the French one of 
1789 ? If the former answer be the true one, 
then, by necessary consequence, the whole 
High Church programme, involvingthe main¬ 
tenance or the revival of all matters, doc¬ 
trinal or ceremonial, which were not expressly 
or implicitly repealed in the Tudor era, fol¬ 
lows as the existing theory of the Estab¬ 
lishment. But, if the latter be true, which 
is the Evangelical or Low Church contention, 
then, by equally necessary consequence, the 
Roman Catholic view religiously, and the 
Nonconformist view politically, must be 
accepted—namely, that the Church of Eng¬ 
land is a modem society of solely Parlia¬ 
mentary origin, with no claim to represent 
the Christian past, and no rights or property 
save those which the Legislature has origi¬ 
nated, and may reasonably take away at its 
pleasure. These opposing views, translated 
into action, have been the real subject- 
matter of all the chief ecclesiastical suits of 
the last five-and-twenty years, and it will be 
seen from what has just been said that they 
are fraught with much wider social con- 
sequenoes than the temporary ascendency 
of one school or another within the Church 
of England. 

So long as we look only to the theological 
pleas of the disputants, it is not easy to de¬ 
cide the controversy, because it is well-nigh 
impossible to quantify accurately the extent 
and effect of the Tudor changes in religion, 
and it is quite feasible, according to the stand¬ 
point of each party, to view the transaction 
with minimising or maximising eyes. Hence 
the solution must be looked for in secular 
facts and documents. The net result of the 
inquiry is, positively, that the reforms, 
whether good or bad, were initiated and 
carried ont in the ecclesiastical assemblies 
of the nation by the regular spiritual autho¬ 
rities; that the formal pronouncements of 
these authorities in their symbolic, liturgi¬ 
cal, and disciplinary enactments reiterate 
the appeal to antiquity, and the denial of 
any breach with the past; and that only the 
barest minority (to be exact, 180 out of 
9,000, not one-half per cent.) of the old 
clergy refused to conform at the settlement 
under Elizabeth. Negatively, there is the 
absence from the Statute-Book of any such 
Acts of expropriation and transfer as the 
theory of a new Church would require, and 
as actually do stand among the Scottish 
Statutes of 1560 and 1690, when the Pres¬ 
byterian polity was first set up and subse¬ 
quently restored, to the prejudice of the older 
society. These facts are conclusive of the main 


issue, and accordingly Sir Robert Philli- 
more’s general attitude as a judge was 
assumed in compliance with this principle of 
historical continuity, of which other proofs 
could readily bo alleged did space permit. 
On the other hand, the decisions of the 
Judicial Committee of Privy Council have 
as a rule followed the other principle, that 
of wholesale innovation, for which no legal 
or documentary evidence is producible, and 
they thus clash with his in a very uncommon 
degree. Nor are matters mended by noting 
the circumstance that Sir Robert Philiimore 
has been an expert of nnnsual attainments 
in ecclesiastical law for nearly forty years, 
besides having a degree of familiarity with 
more directly theological subjects exceed¬ 
ingly rare in a layman; while there has not 
chanced to be any legal member of the Com¬ 
mittee of Privy Council which reversed his 
decisions possessed of so much as a smatter¬ 
ing of ecclesiastical jurisprudence, not to 
say of personal experience in suits of the 
kind; nor one episcopal member of the 
Court since its foundation in 1832 familiar 
with scientific theology or with the history 
of religions opinion in England. For the 
mitred assessors are limited to the occu¬ 
pants of the three chief sees: and no theo¬ 
logian has sat at Canterbury since Wake, 
who died in 1737; none at York since Wolsey, 
in 1531; and none at London since Gibson 
in 1723, though perhaps a plea might be put 
in for Robert Lowth, who died in 1787. In 
quiet times this would hardly be a fatal 
disqualification, if other marks of fitness for 
high office were visible; but it is a serious 
evil in days of active controversy like the 
present, and would need far greater counter¬ 
balancing advantages than are evident. The 
two main earlier suits of the controversy, 
that of Gorham v. Bishop of Exeter, and 
Westerton v. Liddell, were decided while Sir 
Robert Philiimore was still an advocate, as 
also was the equally notable pair of causes 
in the Essays and Reviews matter; but 
he sat to try what have proved to be 
leading cases of equal importance, Martin 
v. Mackonochie, Elphinstone v. Purchas, 
and Sheppard v. Bennett. Phillpotts v. Boydj 
which concerned the Exeter reredos, as deal¬ 
ing with the question of ecclesiastical art, was 
really a sub-suit on the points of law already 
settled in Westerton v. Liddell, and does not 
rise to much prominence; while Jenkins v. 
Cook, on the right of a clergyman to repel 
a communicant on the ground of heresy, and 
Keet v. Smith, as to the wording of a Wes¬ 
leyan epitaph, were so dealt with by the 
Court of Final Appeal as to be of little value 
as precedents, as no broad method of treat¬ 
ment, extending their application beyond the 
individual cases, was attempted. The general 
impression produced by a careful perusal of 
the present volume of judgments, excluding 
the half-dozen decisions of lesser moment 


which are found in it, is that of considerable 
respect for Sir Robert Phillimore’s attain¬ 
ments as a text-writer, an advocate, a 
scholar, and, to a considerable extent, a 


theologian, but of doubt as to his possession 
of the strictly judicial faculty in at all so 
high a degree. In very marked contrast 
with the inaccuracies of fact and paralo¬ 
gisms of argument with which the findings 
of the Judicial Committee habitually teem. 
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the reader, as he follows easily and plea¬ 
santly the lucid and erudite sentences in 
which the ex-Dean of Arches unfolds by 
degrees the historical position of the matters 
in debate before him, can place the most 
entire reliance on the correctness of the 
alleged facts, and on the logical validity of 
the process; but will feel that the mind 
whichjhas grappled, so far successfully, with 
a number of intricate propositions is essen¬ 
tially that of a pleader, and that something is 
lacking to the weightiness of the conclusions 
drawn from the skilfully-adjusted premises. 
In short, he rises from the perusal with a 
conviction that there is a great deal more to 
ho said for the side in favour of which the 
judgment is delivered than he had previously 
supposed; but not with the sense that the 
thing is settled beyond the possibility of 
reasonable dispute. This is in part attri¬ 
butable to a certain hesitancy of tempera¬ 
ment, which discloses itself occasionally; but 
in one of the chief cases and longest judg¬ 
ments, that of Martin v. Maclconochie, it 
seems due rather to a misapprehension of 
function. In that now leading case, Sir 
Robert Phillimore’s premises lead necessarily 
np to a finding for the defendant in all ma¬ 
terial points, on that broad ground of the 
historical and legal continuity of the Church 
of England already mentioned. But, in fact, 
the judge seems to have considered that ex¬ 
pediency, if not duty, obliged him to assume 
the lower position of an arbitrator in a 
friendly suit, in order to arrive at a feasible 
compromise and modus vivendi between the 
parties. Hence the conclusion does not 
tally with the premises, and several points 
were eonoeded to the prosecution which 
logically should have gone to the defendant. 
The result of this mistake, as might have 
been expected, was that when the case came 
by appeal before a tribunal disposed in favour 
of the rival theory, the weak point of the 
judge’s armour was detected and pierced at 
once, and his whole position traversed by 
the novel principle laid down by the Privy 
Council that “omission is prohibition,” in 
rbe interpretation of the rubrical laws of 
tho Common Prayer Book. 

■ The Judicial Committee were not solicitous 
to regard the facts—(a) that precisely the 
opposite principle is the accredited maxim of 
ho law : to wit, Quae lex non jubet permittit ; 
(b) that saoh a principle as their lordships 
ay down is inconsistent With the existence 
f any prohibitory rubric whatever, which 
would be mere surplusage in that case, but 
>f which there are several in the Prayer 
3ook; (c) that it is contrary to the noto- 
•ious fact that no liturgy in the world, not 
von the Roman, possesses even an approxi- 
lately exhaustive code of directions; and 
’d) that it is patently and manifestly absurd 
uni impossible in the face of the numerous 
md ornoial omissions of the Anglican 
ubrio—which, to go no farther than the 
mgiuning of Morning Prayer, gives no hint 
s to the dress, the place, or the attitude of 
he minister who is to recite it; so that, if 
omission is prohibition” be true, he 
vonld subject himself to punishment, what- 
ver might be his mode of procedure, as 
one is prescribed, and all must, therefore, 
e penal. But though the cardinal ruling 
•f the Privy Council in this suit is a de¬ 


monstrable fallacy, yet there was a show of 
legal plausibility about it not shared by the 
second and yet more biassed finding which 
upset Sir Robert Phillimore’s decision in 
Elpldnstone v. Purchas, already hampered as 
he was in many respects, through consider¬ 
ing himself bound by a judgment which 
could not possibly approve itself to his con¬ 
victions as an ecclesiastical lawyer. Here 
crops out that lack of the highest judicial 
faculty already referred to as a defect in his 
temperament. Had he been sufficiently 
impressed with the responsibility of his own 
status as an authoritative expounder of the 
law, and possessed courage enough to dis¬ 
regard the purely technical etiquette which 
holds the judge of a lower court bound 
to follow the ruling of a higher tribunal, 
and thus had repudiated the finding in 
Martin v. Mackonochic —if even only on the 
ground truly alleged by counsel of its in¬ 
compatibility with the ruling of a much 
stronger body of the Judicial Committee in 
Liddell v. Westerton —he would have vindi¬ 
cated his position by restating the argument 
from continuity, and have made the cele¬ 
brated Purchas judgment an impossibility, 
instead of showing by the uncertain utter¬ 
ances of his decision in Elphinstone v. Purchas 
that determined resistance was not to be 
apprehended from him. Forewarned by the 
treatment, which it is hardly too much to 
call contemptuous, which he had received 
from the Privy Council in return for his 
attempt at conciliation of the iconoclast 
school, he seems to have determined to leave 
as little room as possible for striking at his 
judgment in the next great case which came 
before him, that of Sheppard v. Bennett. The 
finding he delivered in that suit is, as a 
literary and legal effort, by far the most 
remarkable one in the volume; nay, it is 
hardly too much to say that it will hold its 
ground as a forensic treatise on doctrine 
long after the controversies to which it gave 
birth have been lulled to rest. But, again, 
it is a brilliant plea rather than a judicial 
sentence; and it was rather the care which 
the Government took to enlarge considerably 
the number of judges who sat to try that 
appeal beyond the scanty handful who had 
delivered the partisan findings which pre¬ 
ceded it, than the lucidity and erudition of 
Sir Robert Phillimore, which caused the 
ratification of his decision in that case. As 
it was, the judgment was long delayed, and 
was weighted, when it did come out, 
with a mass of unscientifio obiter dicta, 
directly contradicting its practical result, 
and generally supposed to have been jnserted 
by way of consolation to the episcopal 
members—whose desire to find against the 
defendant was no secret even then, and was 
indiscreetly betrayed a little later by one of 
them speaking of the judgment as a “ mis¬ 
carriage of justice,” a criticism which a far 
more competent authority, Sir John Taylor 
Coleridge, had applied shortly before to the 
Purchas finding, in which the objector had 
a leading share. In the case of Keet v. 
Smith, where Sir Robert Phillimore’s judg¬ 
ment was again reversed, it may be. noted 
that the Privy Council decided it ou a side- 
issue, and did not so much as touch his 
argument as to the absolute discretion vested 
in the Bishop; so that, however gladly one 


may see the squabble about the word “ Re. 
verend ” ended, the real point of law is as 
unsettled as before ; while in Jenlcins v. Cod, 
where tho learned Dean of Arches does seem 
for once to have erred in his facts and do 
finitions, the Privy Council again failed to 
deal with the really salient point—the mea¬ 
sure of lay obligation to the canons—raised 
in the Lower Court; so that even where it 
has done substantial justice, it is by hap. 
hazard and rule of thumb rather than on 
any recognisable principle of legal action. 

Richard F. Littledaik. 


The Slavonic Provinces South of the Damtk.\. 

By William Forsyth, Q.C., LL.D., M.P.‘ 

(London : John Murray, 1870.) j 

L’ Herzegovine. Par Gaston Thomson. 

Librairie Ulustree. (Paris: 1875.) 

Mr. Forsyth’s little book, suggested by the : 
present crisis in the East, bears evident 
marks of having been written in great 
haste. It consists of two distinct pans- 
the concluding chapter being a rambling, 
cautious, and not very conclusive leading 
article on Turkish misrule, preceded by a 
series of five disjointed and rather meagre, 
chapters on the Slavs, Servia, Bosnia, lion- j 
tenegro, and Bulgaria respectively. It ap¬ 
pears from one or two references in the book ( 
that the author in 1869 went down the [ .. 
Danube to Constantinople. Otherwise, argo-, 
ing from internal evidence, we should say 
that it was only a few weeks since the ( 
learned member for Marylebone had for tie, 
first time turned his attention to the Slava- j 
nic Provinces in question. From his pre-, ; 
face we learn that he is distressed at finding; 
that “ little is really known in this country 
of the past history and present state of the 
Slavonic Provinces of Turkey,” and that 
“ the information to be got is scattered in 
many volumes—most of them in foreign . 
languages.” He has therefore thought it 
useful to bring what he is pleased to call, i 
“salient points” within the compass of a 
short notice. He seems, however, to haw 
read remarkably few of the many volumes , 
in which the information to be got is 
scattered, especially few of those in foreign | 
languages, and to have read what he fid j ; 
in haste, pen in hand. Nor is the import- j. 
ance of some of his salient points as evi -1 
dent as could be wished. Why should we j 
be told twice over within the space of 1 
fourteen lines that the whole of this southern . 


region 


o s generally called Ulyricum, 

or be twice informed that Montenegro was 
part of ancient Illyricum? On the other 
hand, we are surprised that he could write 
page after page about the South Slave* 
without noticing their ballad literature, » 
pertinent to his subject as showing the 
Homeric character of their civilisation, or 
could speak of the Black Mountain with¬ 
out any allusions to “ falcons.” By the 
way reminiscences of Swabia lead onr 
author to translate Tcherna Gora by “ the 
Black Forest,” and it is, to say the least of 
it, an odd way of putting things to say 
that the Venetians “ changed ” the name to 
Montenegro, “ by which it is now known. 
Nor, to touch on an entirely different point, 
do we see why he should go out of his way 
to mako the extraordinary statement that 
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the Slavonic language is “derived from” 
the Sanskrit (p. 7). 

Some instances of the perfunctory way in 
which he has got up his subject are 
especially obvious. For instance, the note 
(p. 80), “ I believe the meaning of Kraina 
is ‘ frontier ’ ”—a point, one would think, 
not difficult to ascertain. When he refers 
to Count Krasinski, neither a recondite 
nor an inaccessible authority, it is only 
as quoted by Sir G. Wilkinson. Nor can 
we help smiling at the way Mr. Forsyth 
balances the opinions of Gibbon against 
those of Schafarik with regard to the 
origin of the Bulgarians, when we re¬ 
member how long was the interval of time 
that separated his two authorities and how 
much our knowledge of the subject has 
advanced since the latter published his 
Alkrth timer. Of course when Gibbon wrote 
that “ the kindred bands of Servians, 
Bosnians, Rascians, Croatians, Wallacbians, 
Ac.,” followed the standard or the example of 
the Bulgarians, he was simply inaccurate. 
Such want of accuracy was, however, a 
more venial fault a hundred years ago 
than when repeated by his critic at 
the present day who (p. 38) speaks of 
Russia's “ Slavonic brethren in Moldavia 
and Wallachia.” Mr. Forsyth’s other criti¬ 
cisms of Gibbon seem to us for the most 
part singularly unintelligent. An examina¬ 
tion of Mr. Forsyth’s sources of information 
shows us that though some of his English 
authorities are recent enough, he apparently 
knows little or nothing of foreign writers on 
this subject more recent than Schafarik, 
Ubicini, Ranke’s Histori/ of Servia (it should 
be “ of the Servian Revolution ”), and 
Cyprien Robert. But one later foreign 
authority is cited, Yon Thoemmel’s descrip¬ 
tion of Bosnia published in 1865. If Mr. 
Forsyth had read but a little more he would 
have found out that the original sources of 
Servian history have been largely Btudied 
since Ranke wrote on the “ Servian Revo¬ 
lution,” and that, thanks to Canon Racki, 
more is known about the Bognmils than 
when Sir G. Wilkinson quoted Krasinski. 
Hr. Forsyth’s historical narratives remind 
ns too much of the abstracts written “ for 
the use of schools.” They have for the most 
pari the further defect of not bearing on the 
point. It may be “ interesting ” to the 
author to cite a few of the Czar Dushan’s 
laws, but it is not very instructive to read 
(bem, given as they are without any intel¬ 
ligible or connected account of the state of 
society in which they were promulgated or 
any comparison with the contemporary legis¬ 
lation of neighbouring states. Least of all 
do they throw any light on the present con¬ 
dition of Servia, or on her capacity for 
absorbing the provinces that surround her. 
“or is the arrangement of his book to be 
commended. Servia, Bosnia, Montenegro, 
aQ d in some degree Bulgaria, are parts of 
one whole, and their history is to a great 
extent a common one. But Mr. Forsyth 
nas evidently no general view of their history, 
and brings out one after the other under each 
name his separate lists of scrappy 
details as originally pigeon-holed in the 
C0I 2( e of his hasty reading. 

With Mr. Forsyth’s Slavonic Provinces we 
compare M. Gaston Thomson’s little 


book entitled L’ Herzet/ovine. The French 
author is not so ambitions as the English, 
the scope of his work is, as its title indi¬ 
cates, not so extensive ; but by thus limiting 
the range of his observations he is enabled 
to add the details required to give his book 
life and reality. M. Thomson has also a 
clearer idea of the relative importance of 
different portions of his narrative. By 
giving less space to the legislation of the 
Czar Dushan he is able to dwell at greater 
length on the history of Servia and Bosnia 
since the Ottoman conquest, and on the 
peculiar position of the Mohammedan aris¬ 
tocracy of Bosnia—“ the lion that guarded 
Stambul.” In some points their position 
reminds one of that of the “ garrison ” that 
maintained Protestant ascendancy in Ireland. 
M. Thomson’s account of the ruthless way 
in which Milosh cleared out the Mussulman 
population of Stari Vlah affords an instruc¬ 
tive commentary on Mr. Forsyth’s sugges¬ 
tion that, as Christians have been able to 
live for centuries under Turkish rule, Mus¬ 
sulmans should try living under Christian 
rule. 

In conclusion we would observe that the 
learned member for Marylebone makes no 
mention of any authorities opposed to his 
view of the subject. The reader is left to 
conclude that none of any consequence can 
be produced. Lord Strangford is only once 
referred to apropos of an unimportant detail, 
and is there described as having been “ our 
Ambassador at Constantinople ” ! In one 
word Mr. Forsyth writes as an advocate, not 
as a judge. Arthur J. Patterson. 


The Soldier of Fortune. A Tragedy. By 

J. Leicester Warren, M.A. (London : 

Smith, Elder, & Co., 1876.) 

There was a German king in the sixteenth 
century and his name was Sigismund. He 
was old and his eyes were dim, and he had 
no son or other certain successor, neither 
was there any acceptable wooer for his one 
daughter, Adelheid. So the king, who was 
peevish as well as old, and did not love his 
nobles, was forced to lean chiefly on Conrad, 
captain of his mercenaries, whom, however, 
he hated no less than the rest but rather 
more, suspecting that he loved the girl 
Adelheid. Now it happened that through 
negligence Arnheim, a frontier town and 
the key of the kingdom, fell into the hands 
of the enemy, and the people sorely sus¬ 
pected the king’s supineness to be the cause 
of this loss and disgrace. So Conrad, im¬ 
plored by the king, and in hopes to gain 
his love, set off to recover the place, and, 
taking it by hard fighting and sheer valour, 
returned in triumph. But the king’s enmity 
was only increased thereby; and as Conrad 
was emboldened to ask the hand of the 
princess, he drove him from his presence 
with contumely, and laid a grievous insult 
upon him at the banquet held to celebrate 
the recapture of Arnheim. Thereupon 
Conrad, incited by a wily clerk, one Raban, 
plotted the king’s death, which, however, 
his heart failed him to execute, and Raban 
did the deed and prevailed on the soldiers 
to declare Conrad king. So Conrad and 
Adelheid reigned for many years, and slew 
their enemies and made themselves strong, 


having one son only. But Adelheid’s beauty 
waned with cares of ruling and motherhood, 
and her husband’s love for her waned like¬ 
wise. And it happened that as he went a- 
hunting in the uttermost parts of his realm, 
he came upon the daughter of an old 
comrade, who lived alone in a half-ruined 
fortress, and her name was Violet. Her 
he won at last to be his paramour, and 
set her in great magnificence in his 
summer palace, and utterly forsook the 
queen, -who lived in great wrath and 
sorrow. But while Conrad dallied with 
Violet the enemy grievously beset the realm, 
and the king took no care, but his chan¬ 
cellor devised a cunning scheme of betrothal 
between the infant son of Conrad and 
Adelheid and the daughter of a neighbour 
king, from whom they might thus win help. 
And when the day of betrothal came, and 
cradles with the infants in them were set on 
the steps of the altar, it was found that the 
prince was dead, for his mother had poisoned 
him and herself also. But before she died 
she stirred up the people against Conrad, 
and tidings came that Violet was dead in 
strong pangs of childbirth, and that the 
enemy had again taken Arnheim and were 
overrunning the kingdom. And there was 
none to meet them, for the heart of Conrad 
had died within him. 

Such is the argument of Mr. Warren’s 
new drama; and it provides, as the student 
of such things will see at once, no scanty 
supply of dramatic situations. The impo¬ 
tent wrath of Sigismund; Conrad’s aspira¬ 
tions and debates; the innocence of Violet, 
not proof against a knightly and kingly 
wooer; and lastly Adelbeid’s murderous 
jealousy, are all eminently capable subjects, 
and in the hands of the author of Philoctetns 
and of the Cardinal's Lament should not 
lack eminently successful treatment. Un¬ 
fortunately Mr. Warren has marred his 
chances of success by a prolixity which is 
simply incomprehensible. The Soldier of 
Fortune occupies no less than 400 pages, 
and, on a rough calculation, we should say 
that it is just three times the length of 
Shakspere’s longest play, and about five or 
six times as long as the longest extant Greek 
tragedy. There is only one English work 
of merit known to us which exceeds it in 
length, and that is Bothwell. But Mr. 
Swinburne had for subject perhaps the most 
debated historical incidents on record, and 
for characters personages whose every 
thought and action is of known and tried 
interest. The stuff of Mr. Warren’s play is 
enough, but certainly not more than enough, 
for an ordinary romantic drama. The con¬ 
sequence is that the enormous loquacity of 
the characters simply washes out of our 
minds anv definite idea of what these cha¬ 
racters really are. With the exception of 
Adelheid, who does offer some acceptable 
handle to the bewildered student, they give 
us no time to seize a single characteristic, 
much less to group and combine any charac¬ 
teristics which we may have grasped. We 
have never read a book in which such an 
extraordinary waste of talent and though i, 
was visible. It is almost impossible to open 
a page without coming across some idea or 
expression, probably a score of ideas or ex¬ 
pressions, of striking and original beauty. 
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Bat the endless flow of comparison and 
imagery makes these beauties simply a 
weariness and a wonder. If there were only 
a halfpennyworth of incident or construction 
we might make head against the intolerable 
deal of poetical sack which Mr. Warren’s 
too lavish hospitality proffers. But there is 
nothing of the kind. 

The very first scene exhibits all these de¬ 
fects clearly. It consists of forty-seven 
pages, thirty-four of which are occupied 
with a dialogue between Sigismund and his 
queen, Bertha (who oddly enough, after play¬ 
ing her part in this scene never appears 
again, and is hardly alluded to throughout 
the play). The upshot of the dialogue is 
little more than the KrfKvdwv amuXtirev of the 
Frogs. It is conducted, however, in a very 
much less concise fashion than the usual 
Euripidean prologue. Bertha begins with 
an elaborate allegorical account of her wed¬ 
ding day. Stimulated by this the aged pair 
endeavour to outdo each other in the most 
astounding similes and metaphors intricately 
■worked out. For instance, Sigismund, speak¬ 
ing of his age, says :— r 

“ Tlio noon begins 
To sting with an intolerable beam 
My boggard eye-balls. Others, fair and young, 
Wide-eyed outstaro the vivid Phoebus, hold 
Orbs, that wink not full on his disc, and dare 
Ascond a staircase ladder broad in beams; 

And the god teems out amber aureoles 
On thoir ascending foreheads, till they burn 
As datfodilB just level with the suu 
Steeping blue distances of April dawn; 

So in a shaft of the great planet’s fire 
They bathe their heads, now Momnons in whose 
curls 

Anroral torches bicker. Up they go 
To reach down stars! 

Bertha. And presently descend 

Foul handed as the folk who rake at fires; 

They went to glean the starry floors for gold, 

And found some lumps of clay, no better grained 
Than the red mud caked round the hoofs of swine 
Whose styes are near the hovels of their birth ; 
Wherein their wiser brothers dwell content 
And heed their hogs with unaspiring hearts 
And mock thoso sky explorers on return, 

With a sneer baleful, saying, ‘ It is best 
To take thy fato in quiet. Feed and rot 
After thy feast in chambers with the worm. 

Why wilt thou scale the stars in thy desire? 

Clay art thou aud clay only slialt thou find ; 

For as the hand that seekoth so shall be 
Its treasure trove ; and thou impure shalt rake 
Pollution from the living herb of heaven.’ ” 

This is fluent and forcible verse un¬ 
doubtedly. But it is questionable whether 
the thoughts even here would not have read 
better in ten lines than in thirty. And 
when we have page after page and sheet 
after sheet of this elaborate embroidery, we 
become simply dazed and bewildered. ’ It 
was Charles Lamb’s “ Good Clerk ” we think 
whose motto was 

“ Red ink for ornament, and black for use.” 

Mr. Warren has written The Soldier of 
Fortune almost entirely in red ink. In 
addition to or perhaps because of this ex¬ 
uberance of diction there is apparent a dis¬ 
tinct obscurity of character in the personages. 
In Adelheid alone, and not altogether in her, 
we P) e p e together a satisfactory concep¬ 
tion. Sigismund is merely “ comparative ” 
in FalstafFs sense, and when he ceases to be 
this his volubility exhibits itself in mere 
Billingsgate. Raban is mere malevolence 
and cunning, motiveless both, or nearly so. 
Bertha, the Archbishop, the Chancellor are 
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more than lay figures (though we 
notice a good but long prose scene 
two minor personages, a Courtier 
and a country Count). Of Conrad it is 
almost impossible to get an idea, constantly 
as he is before us. He seems to be in¬ 
tended as a type of the light-minded irre¬ 
solution which will pursue a purpose well 
enough, but can never originate one ; so that 
deprived of the guidance given first by 
Raban and then by Adelheid, he is rudder¬ 
less. Violet’s semi-conscious acquiescence 
in her shame and the scorn which it brings 
on her, is in strange contrast with the horror 
she is supposed to feel when she first hears 
that her lover is a married man. Adelheid 
is clear and good, but then, as the author 
frankly enough indicates, she is simply 
Medea. It is ourious that Mr. Warren 
should have returned to his old classical loves 
in the very act of apparently forsaking them. 

It is with reluctance that we have made 
these unfavourable comments on The Sol¬ 
dier of Fortune, not merely because of its 
author’s well-deserved reputation, but also 
because of the unquestionable and most 
remarkable poetical merits of this very play. 
We cannot think that it will be much read, 
but larcenous poets of succeeding times will 
find Mr. Warren, as Fuseli found Blake, 
“ d—d good to steal from.” There are gems 
enough here to adorn half-a-dozen tragedies 
if only they were properly set. For instance, 
this is a strikingly adapted, if a somewhat 
laboured image : 

“ You lead whole funerals of weeping weeds 
Along the dusty purlieus of your past, 

And in their midst, as on a dead man's car. 

Hung round with answerable garlands, lies 
One thought which cannot speak with upt urned eyes, 
The dreadful thing we dare not talk about 
Or name out plainly yet.” 

Again, take one of those old and yet ever 
new subjects which best show a poet:— 

“ But otherwise the heiress of a realm 
Should render love in such a regal way 
As the moon lays her halo on a cloud 
In the grey heaven, regarded of all stars 
In a great modesty of shameless light 
Bathing her cloud Endymiou with bright dews 
Of silver kisses ; as the woods and towns 
And crisping ocean inlets and round meros 
Gaze up and give her worship as she burns.” 

A flower piece :— 

“ Our tapestry was traced 
In a design of leaning rose-buds bunched 
With orange globes of myrtle ; pansies rubbed 
In wreaths against the blue-black cheeks of grapes 
And strawberries wild which underpeepod blue 
arches 

Of curly hyacinth. We’ll change all that. 

Sad sewers make sad samplers. We’ll be sorry 
Down to our finger-ends, and broider emblems 
Native to desolation—cypress sprays, 

Yew tufts, and hectic leaves of various autumn 
And bitter tawny rue and bent black thorns.” 

The reference to Medea which we have 
mentioned is in Mr. Warren’s best manner, 
but is too long to quote: it may be found 
at p. 192. Here is an extract in a different 
key :— 

“ For as monks say God passes everywhere. 

In tho s-a-deeps, in the star-deeps, in the void. 

Yet still behind tho footprints of its power 
His omnipresent form projects a shade 
Which shadow has a name more used than God’s : 
So God proceeds no inch beyond the fiend. 

And his fiend goes bo further inch than God, 

And either sails to the last abysmal star, 

And ei liter furls his wing upon one shoal 
Bounding immensity .“ 


One quotation more, and we have done. It 
is a characteristic one, for it combines the 
utmost felicity of language with the utmost 
inappropriateness of circumstance. The sub¬ 
ject is a diamond necklace ; the speaker, an 
unsophisticated girl of seventeen. Her 
words are: 

“ Must this most gorgeous tremble of tinted stars 
Molt like a rocket's crimson burning tears 
Spilt out o’er purple space and found no more?” 

George Saintsbcut. 
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The History of England during the Reign of 
Queen Anne. By Frederick 'William 
Wyon. In Two Volumes. (London: 
Chapman <fc Hall, 1876.) 

The reign of Qneen Anne is one of peculiar 
interest, not only on account of the literary 
splendour and the military glories which 
have rendered it illustrious, but also because 
it is the connecting link between the oil 
monarchy and the new, the bridge over 
which we pass from personal government to 
constitutional. It is remarkable, therefore, 
that no reign from the accession of the 
house of Tudor down to the beginninj of 
the present century has received less eluci¬ 
dation at the hands of historians than the 
reign of the “ good qneen.” Lord Macauhy 
was snatched away on the threshold of it. 
Lord Stanhope started from the end of it; ■ 
and though he afterwards wrote a volume • 
to supply the missing link between Macauk 
and himself, it always reminds one of the 
cellar which a man digs after he has built ’ 
his house. The field, therefore, was com- ’ 
paratively open to Mr. Wyon, who in our 
judgment has filled it very creditably, ■ 
though he must be contented to rank among 
our minor historians, such as Yonge, Moles- j 
worth, and Massey, rather than with Froude, j 
Stanhope, or Freeman. j 

Mr. Wyon troubles us with no preface or *' 
introduction; he gives ns no long string of 
appendices containing extracts from corre- ■ 
spondence or State papers. There is his 
book, he seems to say, to take or to leave, 
to be judged exclusively on its own merits; 
nor will he stoop either to court our admira¬ 
tion by dwelling on the piles of MS. which 
he has ransacked, or to pre-engage our 
judgment by citing the numerous authorities 
which have gone to the formation of his 
opinions. Only an occasional foot-note be¬ 
trays the fact that he has not written his 
whole history without a single work of 
reference before him, by the aid only of a 
remarkable memory, and by drawing bis 
own conclusions from the most ordinary and 
familiar narratives. Mr. Wyon does himsel 
some injustice, perhaps, by this singular 
reserve, and there are certainly some of bis 
statements which we cannot bring ourselves 
to accept upon his mere word. Bnt at the 
same time there is an agreeable novelty in 
the absence of these voluminous appendages 
with which so many modern writers third 
proper to supply their works; a novelty 
which, however it may detract from Mr. 
Wyon’s authority, places ns greatly at our 
ease in the perusal of the narrative. Th 1815 
copious without being tedious: his arrange¬ 
ment is methodical, and his power of descrip¬ 
tion considerably above the average. Se f 
neither more nor less impartial thaa 
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majority of writers who are themselves keen 
partisans. We must acknowledge his evident 
anxiety to do justice to both sides, while 
his power of placing himself in the position 
of those who differ from him, and of seeing 
things from their point of view, is a virtue 
as desirable as it is unusual in historical 
writers. 

From the beginning to the end of his 
story Mr. Wyon adheres steadily to the 
opinion that the restoration of the Stuarts 
was impossible. He contends that they 
were equally detested both by the Queen 
and the people; and that if nothing else 
was a bar to their retnrn, the national horror 
of Popery would have been one by itself. 
From this he infers the truth of Bolingbroke’s 
statement to the effect that in the Queen’s 
lifetime there was no formed design for the 
restoration of the exiled family, considering 
it to be impossible that so able a man 
*a St. John should have lent himself to so 
impossible a project. This hatred of the 
Stuarts by the English people is apparently 
a fact evolved from Mr. Wyon’s inner con¬ 
sciousness, for we know of no evidence in 
favour of it among all the correspondence 
and memoirs of that busy time. The 
Jacobites, indeed, are sometimes described 
as a small and ii,significant minority. But 
by that is meant men known to be actively 
favourable to the Stuart cause, and willing 
to engage in immediate efforts to promote 
it. These were always few in number. But 
that is not the question. The qnestion is 
what would have been the result of a 
plebiscite taken upon this subject in the 
year 1714. And we know of nothing what¬ 
ever to countenance Mr. Wyon’s assertion 
that it would have been utterly unfavourable 
to the Stuarts. There is much on the con¬ 
trary to favour the opposite opinion. First 
of all the general tradition which attests the 
extreme unpopularity of the new dynasty. 
Secondly, the evidence of contemporaries, 
who say that nothing was ever wanting to 
restore the Stuarts but a sufficient body of 
regular troops to embolden the people to 
rise against a standing army. And quite 
recently some very interesting testimony on 
this subject has been published in the auto¬ 
biography of Lord Shelburne, who says 
that Sir Eardley Wilmot told him that his 
father was high sheriff of Derbyshire the 
year of the Revolution, and that the people 
were “ten to one against it.” Oid Lord 
bchester told him likewise that for a long 
while after the accession of George I. it was 
necessary to have cannon at Whitehall to 
beep the mob in order and to protect the 
King on his way to Westminster. He adds, 

a well-known fact, beyond all dispute, 
that the Queen was in favour of a second 
Restoration, but was in dread of losing her 
own power while she lived. Lord Stan¬ 
hope thinks there was a general feeling in 
Queen Anne’s reign, rather understood than 
oppressed, that the Stuarts would one day 
be restored, sufficient securities being taken 
for the protection of the Church of Eng- 
“U<1. If Bcdingbroke’s acquittal depends 
solely on the absurdity of the project im- 
poted to him, we are afraid he must hang. 

Mr. Wyon has himself supplied the key to 
bolingbroke’s conduct in his account of 
sue last days of Lord Oxford’s administra¬ 


tion. When the Queen died his preparations 
were not complete. He nnderstood perfectly 
well the folly of attempting any counter¬ 
revolution till the train was properly laid. 
All the magistrates and lord-lieutenants 
of counties had been appointed by the 
Whigs, and as two hundred and fifty years 
before these had been a great obstacle to 
the success of Edward IV., Bolingbroke 
might have expected them to throw con¬ 
siderable difficulties in the way of James HI. 
His first object, therefore, had been to 
make a clean sweep of the Whigs and 
fill all these situations with Tories. But 
it was impossible to reconcile Lord Oxford 
to so bold an undertaking, and when 
Bolingbroke got the power into his own 
hands, it was too late. It is by- no means 
certain, however, and here we agree with 
Mr. Wyon, that Bolingbroke had made up 
his mind what use he would make of the 
new organisation when completed. He had 
probably resolved to make the best terms he 
could with either James or George. But 
the pear was not ripe when the Queen died, 
and Bolingbroke knew it, though some about 
him would have made the attempt never¬ 
theless. 

Mr. Wyon’s account of the war is very 
good. He can describe campaigns and 
battles with considerable effect, though the 
accuracy cf his details must be left to pro¬ 
fessional criticism. Of the objects of the 
war and the terms of peace by which it 
was ultimately concluded he adopts the 
Whig view, being of opinion that so good 
an opportunity ought not to have been lost 
of prostrating the power of France beyond 
the possibility of recovery. The Tory party 
judged differently, and thought that a war 
which was begun to prevent the future 
union of the French and Spanish crowns 
should hardly be prolonged to insure the 
immediate union of the Spanish and the 
Austrian. We were not pledged to onr 
allies to take part in any such design, and 
English interests being satisfied by the terms 
which Lonis offered, neither honour nor 
policy required us to prolong hostilities. 
Bolingbroke, as has been before pointed 
out, took much the same view as Lord 
Palmerston of the principle which should 
regulate our foreign policy. And some of 
his observations, published many years after¬ 
wards in the Craftsman, bear a curious 
resemblance to the language of Lord Pal¬ 
merston’s speeches in 1839 and 1844. The 
character of the Treaty of Utrecht is an 
exhausted controversy, and the long struggle 
between the two rival estimates of its justice 
and policy having ended in a drawn battle. 
It is sufficient to mention their existence, 
and to name the one to which Mr. Wyon 
has attached himself. Before quitting the 
snbject, however, we must correct one mis¬ 
take into which Mr. Wyon has been betrayed 
in describing the commercial policy of the 
Oxford administration. He allows that 
Lord Bolingbroke, in negotiating the French 
commercial treaty, was actuated by “ liberal 
and comprehensive ideas, which were alto¬ 
gether in advance of the age,” though he 
afterwards says that the Whigs were quite 
right in opposing it. He gives his reasons 
for this opinion, which, however, do not 
seem conclusive, and then adds, “These 


considerations force ns to conclude that 
although the Whigs in the time of Pitt 
were right in advocating Free Trade, the 
same party was equally right in the time 
of Walpole in adhering to Protection.” It 
was not the Whigs who, in the time of Mr. 
Pitt, were the advocates of Free Trade. 
They were still, as they had been in 'Queen 
Anne’s time, its most determined enemies. 
And Pitt’s commercial treaty was carried 
in the teeth of an opposition inspired by the 
united eloquence of Fox, Sheridan, and 
Grey. 

The ecclesiastical history of Queen Anne’s 
reign shows the impartiality of Mr. Wyon 
to great advantage. While condemning on 
principle the Act against Occasional Con¬ 
formity as strongly as Bennet or Somers, 
he sees on the other hand that it was the 
logical corollary of the Test and Corporation 
Acts, and that it did not lie in the months 
of men who supported the one to arraign 
the other. “A previous generation had 
thought it necessary to establish laws for 
excluding the Dissenters from office: those 
laws had been found inadequate to the pur¬ 
pose, and it was now sought to remedy the 
defect.” He allows its full weight to the 
arguments against Dissent drawn from 
the experience of the seventeenth century. 

“ The overthrow of the Church it was thought 
would lead to the overthrow of every political 
institution in ihe country, .... and it must be 
said that the events of the seventeenth century 
thoroughly justified the alarm which had been 
conceived. ‘The Dissenters for a time got the 
upper hand in the State ; and Church, throne, 
constitution, and liberty all went down together.” 

It is none the less clear from these remarks 
that Mr. Wyon himself is convinced of the 
impolicy of the Occasional Conformity Bill. 
And it is very uncommon to find a writer 
with such strong convictions of his own so 
willing to do justice to the opposing con¬ 
victions of other people. Our anther is a 
decided Whig, without any doubt or mis¬ 
giving of the truth of Whig principles. 
But between the political morality of the 
two parties he is evidently of opinion that 
there was not much to choose. Revolution¬ 
ary times are not favourable toahigh standard 
of political virtue, and men bred in the tur¬ 
bulence and corruption which distinguished 
our political life from the battle of Edgehill 
to the battle of Culloden are more likely to 
resemble Marlborough and Bolingbroke than 
the Marquis of Rockingham or William 
Pitt. 

We have omitted of necessity all notice 
of a great variety of interesting topics—the 
Union with Scotland, the trial of Saohe- 
verel, the quarrel between Lady Marl¬ 
borough and Mrs. Masham, and now 
with a few words on Mr. Wyon’s style we 
must conclude. We have often thought that 
what Macaulay in his Essay on Byron says 
of Pope’s influence upon poetry might be 
applied almost word for word to his own 
iuflnenco on prose. “It was reserved for 
Pope,” he says, in reference to the heroic 
metre, “ to discover the trick, to make him¬ 
self complete master of it, and teach it to 
everybody else.” It was reserved for Lord. 
Macaulay to discover the trick of writing 
English in those short, neat, pointed sen¬ 
tences which charmed a generation weary of 
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more formal styles and impatient of the 
men tal effort required to appreciate them. 
What Pope was to Spenser, Lord Macaulay 
was to Burke and Johnson, and what Hoole 
and Hayden were to Pope, Mr. Wyon is to 
Lord Macaulay. We will not say that the 
art of arranging words so that every period 
shall be quick, short, and emphatic is “an 
art as mechanical as that of mending a 
kettle or shoeing a horse,” but certain it is 
that a multitude of writers have picked it 
up, and now compose easily in a style which 
thirty years ago would have mocked their 
most strenuous endeavours. In this class of 
authors Mr. Wyon takes high rank. We 
could mention other living writers who have 
shown themselves very apt pupils in this 
school of composition. But Mr. Wyon 
goes beyond them all: and, indeed, in one 
or two passages the resemblance is so close 
as to seem almost like a parody. It was 
impossible to review his volumes without 
noticing a feature which is thrown so obtru¬ 
sively on our notice. But the criticism 
applies to thousands of writers as well as 
himself, and it is quite possible that what 
we are inclined to regard as a mark of weak¬ 
ness may by other critics be esteemed an 
element of strength. T. E. Kebbel. 

England, Literary and Social, from a German 

Point of View. By Jules Rodenberg. 

(London : B. Bentley & Son, 1875.) 

What would be thought of an Englishman 
\who, under the title of “ Germany, Literary 
and Social, from the English Point of View,” 
should publish a volume composed of an 
essay on the Nibelungen Lied, an article on 
Berlin in Voltaire’s time, an account of a 
(our in the Black Forest, and a description 
of the clubs in Dresden ? This is very much 
the sort of stuff that Herr Julius Rodenberg 
has thought fit to bring together in a book 
which has the attractive title of England, 
Literary and Social, from a German Point of 
View. Naturally the reader expects some¬ 
thing like M. Taine’s sketches ; and he cer¬ 
tainly wants something more novel than the 
mformation that “Geoffrey Chaucer was a 
contemporary of Petrarch and Boccaccio.” 
He does not need Herr Rodenberg to tell 
him that Henry II. was “a man of great 
importance,” or that Cromwell, “though 
long unappreciated,” was really “an emi¬ 
nent modem character.” The discovery that 
Hhakspere may have met Sir John Oldcastle 
at the Boar s Head, in Eastcheap, is new, 
with a vengeance, but few girls of twelve 
! * re so ignorant as to suppose it could pos¬ 
sibly be true. In a work like this we want 
something about more modem journalism 
( min that of Roger L’Estrange’s time ; and 
Herr Rodenberg’s pickings from Macaulay, 
a id from Mr. Matthew Browne’s Chaucer's 
i . f gland, may be fresh to German readers, 
i n.t were scarcely worth translating for an 
English public. Nor do English readers 
want to be warned that “ Hartley Coleridge 
I- not the poet who was called Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge.” They have heard of 
I •' >th these authors, even if they never heard 
' ‘here of Herr Rodenberg’s Earl of Goodwin, 

• i"d his Duke of Galeazzo, nor were aware 
that Mr. John Morley is the author of 
English writers from Dunbar to Chaucer. 


These are examples of Herr Rodenberg’s 
naive ignorance. His book, of which the 
component parts are essays on “ Kent 
and The Canterbury Tales," “ Shakspere’s 
London,” “ Coffee-houses and Clubs,” “ The 
Jews in England,” “Pictures of English 
Highroads,” and “ Autumn on the English 
Lakes,” has no kind of right to its taking 
title. If Herr Rodenberg has seen English 
society, and knows the English literature 
and the writers of the day, he has kept his 
knowledge to himself. This may show dis¬ 
cretion, but then he should have given his 
book some other name than that which it 
bears. His best quality is a very real feeling 
for scenery, which twice misleads him into 
saying that the islands in Windermere are 
“ like flower-pots of porphyry.” In spite of 
this queer remark, Herr Rodenberg’s essay 
on the lake country in autumn may be read 
with pleasure, and people who do not 
already know the facts may be amused with 
his gossip about old London clubs and 
coffee-houses. There is not much fault to 
find with the book as a collection of good- 
humoured common-place chat, but then we 
had been led to look for something very 
different. A. Lang. 

Mullyon: its History, Scenery, and Antiqui¬ 
ties. By E. G. Harvey, B.A., Vicar. 
(Truro: ' W. Lake; London: Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co., 1875.) 

Pendennis and St. Mavjes: an Historical 
Sketch of two Cornish Castles. By S. 
Pasfield Oliver, F.S.A., F.R.G.S. (Truro: 
W. Lake ; London : Simpkin, Marshall & 
Co., 1875.) 

The chief blemish in Mr. Harvey’s book is 
the fantastic spelling which, without autho¬ 
rity from common usage or from past history, 
he has adopted for the name of the parish. 
The volume itself is written throughout with 
a sprightliness and vivacity usually wanting 
in works of this kind. The publication a 
few months previously by the Rev. A. H. 
Cummings of a history of the adjoining 
parishes of Cury and Gunwalloe, puts with¬ 
in reach of the tourist of 1876 who may be 
induced to prolong his stay in the Lizard 
district the fullest particulars as regards the 
inhabitants of these three parishes, of their 
history in the past and of their present 
customs and habits. Some time will elapse, 
it is to be feared, before another Professor 
Blackie will rest at the old inn of Miss Mary 
Mnndy and leave behind him as pleasant a 
remembrance of his visit as the punning lines 
entitled “ Laudes hospitii veteris et dominae 
Mariae Mundae; ” but whoever the tourist 
may be, with two such historians he can 
explore to the full the beauties of that part 
of the Lizard which lies in Mount’s Bay, and 
although a detailed account of the other side 
of the Meneage district is still wanting, can 
solace himself with the perusal of Mr. C. A. 
Johns’ Week at the Lizard. The secluded 
beauty of Bochym and the impressive 
solitude of Gunwalloe church are both 
within the scope of Mr. Cummings’ volume, 
but the coves of Kynance and Mullion, the 
two spots which the name of the Lizard at 
once calls to mind, lie within the limits of 
Mullion parish. Mr. Harvey deprecates a 
comparison of coves so different in formation 
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and character, butyielding to the dictates of 
custom describes Kynance as pretty, Mullion - 
as grand. A grander sight still it is to 
stand on the bold headland of Predannack 
on a wild winter’s day; at such a season 
there is but scant hope for the mariner 
whose vessel cannot round the Lizard Head. 

On March 25, 1867, at Men-y-grib, the 
northern extremity of the parish, ont of 
five-and-twenty souls that left Batavia in 
the Jonkheer, four-and-twenty perished almost 
at the moment that the barque touched the 
cliffs; about half a mile off is Polurrian, 
where, on a summer’s morning in 1838, the ' 
loss of a crew of fifteen hands gave to the 
event the emphatic name of “the dead ■ 
wreck.” Tears ago the inhabitants of the 1 7 
parish, even if they did not deceive the f 
seamen with false lights, as their enemies • 
asserted that they did, were swift to seize the 
goods that floated ashore from the wrecks; 
and the pages of Mr. Harvey’s volume con¬ 
tain many stories of his parishioners’ ex. 
ploits in smuggling. But such practices 
have long perished, and the natives now de¬ 
pend for their daily bread either upon the ' 
products of the fields or the precarious : 
profits of the pilchard fishery. About the v 
middle of the last century an export of ■ 
greater singularity was found by Mr. i 
Richard Chaffers of Liverpool, in the “ soapy 1 : 
clay ” of Gue Greze, large quantities of ; 
which (in three months amounting to no i 
less than thirty-two tons) were shipped off I 
to Liverpool. The talents of Chaffers ; 
speedily produced, from materials so ad- | : 
mirably adapted for transformation into 1 
china, such splendid pieces of ware as to , 
surpass, in the opinion of Wedgwood, the 
products of all his rivals. Other adventurers : 
were soon tempted to explore for china clay j 
in the fields of Mullion. In 1760 the 
Worcester Company sent one of their firm [ 
to Mullion, and for the next fifteen years ; 
they worked a rival quarry on Predannack i 
Downs. Mr. Harvey fails to throw any : 
light on the means by which the merits of 
the clay were first discovered in this remote 
Cornish parish, or to suggest any reason for 
the discontinuance of a trade apparently so 
lucrative. 

If it be not ungenerous to speak of a fault 
in a book which has afforded me such plea¬ 
sure in its perusal, I should point out an 
imperfection in the deficiency of information 
on the families connected with the parish. 

It would have been well to enter in 
greater detail into the history of the Kemp- 
thome family, which furnished to the 
British navy five eminent members, and 
supplied Cambridge with » Senior Wrangler 
in 1796. The third volume of Dr. Carlyon's 
Early Years and Late Reflections contains 
much interesting information about Kemp- 
thome and his fellow student at Truro 
Grammar School, the famous Henry Martyn, 
who in 1801 attained to the same honour in 
the Tripos. 

Pendennis and St. Mawes are the two 
castles which guard the entrance of Falmouth 
harbour, and it was while Captain Oliver 
was quartered at Pendennis in 1873 as the 
commander of their tiny garrisons, that he 
found time to compile their history. Both 
fortresses were erected about 1540, in con- 
sequence of the dread of attacks fro® the 
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French or Spaniards, and although a local 
tradition asserts that their sitnation was ap¬ 
proved by Henry Till, after a personal visit, 
the choice of the sites and the superintend¬ 
ence of the buildings are no doubt due to a 
Mr. Treffry of Fowey. The Castle of St. 
Mawes is for inferior in strength to that of 
Pendennis, and the selection of its site 
confers little credit on the architect. The 
conduct of its captain, Hannibal Bonithon, 
in surrendering it, in 1646, to the victorious 
army of Sir Thomas Fairfox, without firing 
a shot in its defence, naturally exposed him 
to the imputation of treachery; but although 
his zeal for the royal cause seems to have 
been very lukewarm, it is obvious that re¬ 
sistance would have been unavailing. The 
history of Pendennis is of higher interest 
to the general reader. Erected in 1540, it 
became unserviceable in less than thirty-five 
jears, and by 1598 the works had sunk into 
such decay that the Queen authorised their 
rebuilding and enlargement. The site of 
the castle was the property of the Killigrews, 
and this circumstance, aided by the influence 
of some members of the family at Court, 
kept the governorship in their hands for 
several generations, and after a brief interval 
of alienation, caused it to revert to the 
family. Down to abont 1610, the only 
houses in the neighbourhood were a few 
poor dwellings at Smithicke and Penny- 
come-quicko, but under the fostering care 
of the Killigrews a new town sprang into 
existence, and in 1660, at the instance of 
Sir Peter Killigrew, a royal proclamation 
was issued that it should be called by the 
name of Falmouth. During the reigns of 
the Stuarts it was a frequent complaint with 
the governors that there was not “ one piece 
of ordnance mounted, nor a pound of shot 
in the castle.” It was in May, 1636, in the 
secretaryship of the incapable Windebank, 
that the “ high affront ” was offered by a 
Dutch frigate under Pendennis Castle, of 
which the letters of John Tresahar preserved 
in the Dnke of Northumberland's manu¬ 
scripts, and chronicled in the third report of 
the Royal Commission on Historical MSS., 
contain the particulars. At one time the 
pay of the soldiers was nearly three years in 
arrears, and the buildings were so dilapidated 
that after a short absence from his charge 
the governor of the castle returned to find 
the southern bulwark lying in ruins. When 
Henrietta Maria fled from Exeter, leaving 
ter new-born child to another’s care, it was 
at Pendennis that she rested before seeking 
safety in France. It was in Pendennis that 
“e Duke of Hamilton was imprisoned as a 
traitor to the cause of Charles L, and as the 
™pes of the Cavaliers flickered out in the 
"est, Charles II. made it his asylum until 
he thought it prudent to retire to the Scilly 
P* The defence of the castle against 
airfax conld not have been entrusted to a 
More vigorous soldier than old John Arun- 
eli “ 0 f Tilbury.” He had been under 
7®* fr 0 ® his youth up, his nickname being 
®ved from the circumstance that he had 
n stationed at Tilbnry Fort in 1588. 
first act was to burn Arwenack House, 

0 s%t of the Killigrews, and had he not 
, hindered by the approach of the enemy, 

would have fired the neighbouring-villages. 
e gnm old soldier of more than seventy 


years of age met Sir Thomas Fairfax’s 
summons to yield the castle by a spirited 
refusal after “ less than two minutes’ reso¬ 
lution,” and it was not until August 17, 
1646, after five months of close investiture, 
that the little garrison marched out with all 
the honours of war, and by that act gave the 
Parliament complete control, with the soli¬ 
tary exception of Raglan Castle, over the 
whole of English soil. Captain Oliver does 
not seem to be aware that, in spite of the 
very honourable conditions of surrender, 
Arundell was condemned by the House of 
Commons to pay a sum of 10,000Z. for his 
conduct, and that in his distress he appealed 
to Cromwell for assistance, basing his appeal 
on his “ near relation of friendship and 
kindred ” with his family. Cromwell recog¬ 
nised the justice of his kinsman’s claim, and 
addressed to the Speaker a letter which 
probably remedied the injustice. The corre¬ 
spondence preserved in the Tanner MSS. at 
the Bodleian Library has been printed in 
Henry Cary’s Memorials of the Civil Wars, 
and I may here add that the precise nature 
of Cromwell’s connexion with the Cornish 
families of Arundell and Borlase has hitherto 
been left unsolved by the historians of the 
county. 

During the Commonwealth Pendennis 
was the prison-house of the unhappy Prynne, 
and here, “ in my dark Pendennis cell (where 
I had few books and less light to read),” ho 
managed to add one more to his long array of 
books. At the Restoration the castle witnessed 
a change of prisoners. The turbulent John 
Wildman was imprisoned there for a few 
months, together with an unfortunate Mr. 
Desborough, to whom it was but slight con¬ 
solation to know that his immurement was 
caused by the similarity of his name to that 
of the distinguished Parliamentarian gene¬ 
ral. In January, 169§, William III. sent 
Colonel Talbot, Engineer-General of Ireland, 
to visit the castles of Pendennis and St. 
Mawes, intending, it was believed, to add 
some new works, and Lord Granville went 
on a similar errand in 1703, but nothing 
came of these visits. Even the detailed 
plans and reports made about 1715 by 
Colonel Christian Lilly produced no im¬ 
provement in the state of the castles. 
Captain Oliver has obtained from the War 
Office the names of the governors of the 
castle down to 1837, but there is certainly 
an omission in the lists of the name of 
William Barrell, who died in August, 1749, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey, and 
Sir Bevill Granville should apparently have 
been included as having been appointed 
in March, 169£. Among the Lieutenant- 
Governors of Pendennis was Philip Mel- 
vill, the subject of a dull biography pub¬ 
lished in 1812, and the father of Canon 
Melvill and Sir Philip Melvill, both of whom 
were bom in the castle. 

Captain Oliver has diligently ransacked 
the Cornish histories for notices of these 
twin castles, and has made liberal use of the 
documents preserved in the State Paper 
Office. The allusion on page 3 to the famous 
minister of Henry VIII. as “ one Cromwell ” 
is possibly a misprint, but the references to 
the Magna Bntannia of the brothers Lysons 
as the work of “ Lyson ” occur too fre¬ 
quently to justify the adoption in that 


instance of the same charitable supposition, 
while it is curious to find that C. S. Gilbert’s 
Historical Survey of Cornwall, in many re¬ 
spects the fullest and most complete history 
of the county, is not included in the list of 
works referred to ; an omission the more to 
be regretted inasmuch as that industrious 
historian quotes from contemporary news¬ 
papers many passages concerning the siege 
of Pendennis which would have lent addi¬ 
tional detail to Captain Oliver’s narrative. 

Both works are admirably printed and 
illustrated. Too much praise cannot be 
given to the map of Mullion parish prefixed 
to Mr. Harvey’s volume ; it tells its tale at 
a glance, and might judiciously be used as a 
model for imitation by parish priests anxious 
to follow in his footsteps. 

W. Prideaux Courtnet. 


MISCELLANIES. 


Notes on Early Social Grades in England. By ‘ 
Joseph Boult, F.R.I.B.A. (Liverpool: T. Brakell.) 
Mr. Boult has already written several papers for 
the Historical Society of Lancashire and Cheshire 
on subjects connected with the earlier history of 
England, some of which have been previously 
noticed in the Acadestt. They show a consider¬ 
able amount of research, hut the author suffers 
from an extraordinary habit of seeking for the 
etymologies of English words in the Keltic lan¬ 
guage. The reader is reminded of the obsolete 
scholarship which derived Latin and Greek from 
Hebrew, the primaeval language. If Mr. Boult 
were to confine himself for a short time to the 
study of comparative philology, he would find that 
the only safe way of accounting for a word is to 
begin by comparing it with similar forms in the 
same language. While words like songster, Webster, 
throwster are to be found in English, foe ingenuity 
which explains doomster as formed from the 
Keltic words do-meas-teii —“ I pronounce of assess¬ 
ment ”—is worse than misplaced; though it is a 
very happy hit, as far as meaning goes, to derive 
domesday from do-meas-deigh, “ the inquiry of 
assessment.” The ideA of assessment is a favourite 
hobby of the author's, and appears again in his 
explanation of the word demesne—“ that is land 
free from tax. K. de-meas-ne, not of assessment.” 
Demesne land he supposes to have been originally 
arable, and assumes that such land, as distin¬ 
guished from pasture, was free from taxation or 
rent. This was the case in foe Shetland Isles 
some fifty years ago, according to Dr. Hibbert 
Ware, but there does not seem to he any evidence 
of the same practice in England at any time. 
Apart from the etymology, foe paper deserves 
great credit, as it is an honest attempt to bring 
before foe eyes of the readers foe social condition 
of their ancestors, but it is a great pity to see good 
work spoiled by such vagaries. 


Rinks and Rollers. By J. A. Harwood. (Georg® 
lloutledge and Sons.) Rinkomania has by this time 
a literature of its own, of which the small work 
before us is a favourable specimen. It is an ex¬ 
haustive treatise on the art of wheel-skating, and 
contains, besides, an account of the rise and pro¬ 
gress of rinking, and a description of the various 
centres of this novel industry m London, Brighton, 
and the provinces. Loudon and the suburbs 
boast, it appears, of no less than fifty rinks in 
actual operation : and with such a manual as Mr. 
Harwood’s little book to guide them, there will 
soon be no excuse for unrinking Londoners. 
Whether, however, foe performance of foe ma¬ 
jority will ever do full credit to foe excellent 
instruction conveyed in this work may be doibted. 
The writer, indeed, seems to have misgivings on 
foe point. He observes, not only in sorrow, but 
in anger, that people who are by no means novices 
in the art of skating, “ people who go constantly 
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to the rink, who have long since learned to run 
round alone,” decline to do so “ unless absolutely 
compelled.” They actually “prefer to hold on 
to some one with crossed arms, and so to skate 
hand in hand. . . . With hundreds of people 

this double action is the limit of ambition. They 
are like horses that will not uo in double harness. 
. . . It is this bad habit that makes ladies 

generally such slow pupils: but this is not their 
fault—it is that of the method their teachers 
emplov. 1 ’ All this is very distressing, no doubt, 
regarded from the point of view of an expert in 
wheel-skating who is sufficiently enamoured of 
his art to find happiness in “ running round alone ; " 
but looking at the matter from the “ outside 
edge ” of the subject, we are disposed to believe 
that but for the existence of the “ bad habit ” so 
scathingly exposed, and of the circumstances 
which lead to its formation, the sound of rollers 
would cease throughout the land, and silence and 
gloom brood darkly over the asphalt. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We regret to have to announce the death of the 
Bev. John Bernard Dalgairns, of the Brompton 
Oratory. lie was a native of Guernsey, and about 
the age of seventeen entered Exeter College with 
the intention of studying for the Anglican Church. 
Shortly after taking his degree, he retired with 
his friend John Henry Newman to Littlemore, and 
there wrote several lives of the English Saints in 
the series which appeared under Dr. Newman's 
superintendence. In September, 1845, he became 
a Catholic, and in 1840 he was ordained priest. 
Shortly after, he joined Dr. Newman at Rome 
and with him entered the novitiate of the (Iratory. 
On his return to England, he lived with the other 
Oratorians at Maryvale and Birmingham, till 
finally he became a member of the London 
Oratory in King William Street, Strand, which 
was opened under Dr. Newman’s direction, 
and then erected, according to the original in¬ 
tention, into a separate house. There, and after¬ 
wards in Brompton, to which the community 
moved in 1854, he threw himself with un¬ 
wearied ardour into tho ordinary work of a 
Catholic clergyman. Few men have made more 
friends, and it may be safely said that he 
never made an enemy. Ilis two books on the 
Sacred Heart and on the Iloly Communion have 
gone through several editions and been translated 
into several languages. Besides this, ho was a 
frequent contributor to the Dublin Renew, and in 
his last years he was a member of the Meta¬ 
physical Society, and wrote several papers in the 
Contemporary Review on the philosophical aspects 
of religion, besides two important papers in the 
Academy (Yol. II., pp. 115, 13d), on the Papal 
Infallibility. He was preparing an essay on the 
history of Ariauism, with special reference to the 
position of the Roman Sea, when his health, 
which had always been infirm, changed for the 
worse, and he was struck down by paralysis. 
During the last year of his life he was incapable 
of any mental exertion. He died April 6, aged 
fifty-seven. 

A correspondent writes to us respecting the 
late Sir Richard Hanson, whose death we 
chronicled last week:— 

“ Sir Richard Hanson set an example to theological 
writers of passionless, independent examination of 
the highest subjects. As a highly disparaging esti¬ 
mate of him 1ms slipped from the pen of a certain too 
facile writer, it may he we'l to quoto a sentence or 
two from tho review of his principal work which 
appeared in the first series of the Academy (April 15, 
1871). The writer is Prof. Weizsiickor, of Tubingen, 
but not of the 'Tubingen School/ (except so far as 
every ‘liberal’ critic is indebted to the pioneering 
labours of F. C. Baur), and is well-known even to 
English students by his Untersnchungen uner die 
evangelische Geschichte. He turns up thus:— 

“ 1 We have followed him step by step, and cannot 
withhold our testimony to his strict and disinterested 


love of truth, as well as his calm and careful delibe¬ 
ration. With great conscientiousness, he has every¬ 
where distinguished between what we can really 
ascertain and what we can only venture to accept 
as probable. For that very reason he has in 
many cases confined himself to showing that on 
certain points nothing can be known, and he care¬ 
fully abstains from filling the void with dogmatic 

inferences or imaginative pictures.'It may be 

true that he has not done full justice to the higher 
force of ideas, which, in the supreme moments of 
history, extend their sway far beyond a particular 
age; still, a strictly practical estimate is desirable 
of tlie motives and plan which may conceivably have 
been present to the mind of Jesus.’ 

“ This generous testimonial to merits so charac¬ 
teristically different from those of even the greatest 
German theologians is almost equally applicable 
to Sir R. Hanson’s second work, but lately 
published, on Paul and the Primitive Church 
(Williams and Norgate, 1875). Perhaps an English 
critic would find it necessary to draw into greater 
prominence the qualification expressed in tho con¬ 
cluding words of Dr. Weizsiieker. To scholars who 
have not dosed themselves to the stimulating in¬ 
fluences of modern and especially German thought, 
there is something too intellectnalistic, too verstandes- 
miissig, too much in the eighteenth-century style, in 
Sir R. Hanson's treatment of the great apostle of the 
Gentiles. His account of ‘ the dispute of Antioch,’ 
and, in general, his treatment of Paul's acts and doc¬ 
trines, is unsympathetic, and chiefiy valuable as a 
corrective to overliaste in reconstruction. It would 
seem that the legal mind is hardly competent to deal 
with problems of such infinite delicacy as those con¬ 
nected with the first Christian century—more peculiar, 
probably, in its mental conditions than any other of 
which we have historical information. But of Sir ft. 
Hanson, as of so many greater men. it may lie truly 
said that the author is nobler than his work, that the 
best legacy ho has left us is bis calm, critical temper, 
and his superiority to that' paralysing provisionalness ’ 
which stamps so large a proportion of our current re¬ 
ligious literature.” 

Messrs. Rivingtons announce The Reign of 
Lewis XI., by P. T. Willert. The author hopes 
to present in a form suitable to the schoolboy or 
undergraduate “ a connected, a clear, and a toler¬ 
ably lull account of the events and the nature of 
a reign which left France a consolidated and 
powerful nation.” 

Miss Broughton is engaged upon a new novel, 
which will be published by Messrs. Bentley and 
Son in September. 

Mas. Procter has returned to town for the 
purpose of preparing her late husband’s Memoirs 
and Correspondence for the press. 

The second Crimean collection of Hebrew MSS. 
in possession of the late Abraham Firkovitz has 
been bought by the Russian Government for 
68,000 roubles. 

Harper's (New York) Monthly and the St. 
James's Mayazine for May will contain an original 
dramatic scene by Barry Cornwall, entitled 
“ Gabriello and Adriana.” It is founded on the 
sixth novel told on the fourth day in The Deca¬ 
meron, and displays in a remarkable manner 
Procter’s metrical skill and graceful poetic fancy. 
The same number of St. James's Magazine will 
contain an article on Jean Ingelow by Mr. Bayne, 
and a humorous poem by Leigh Hunt, entitled 
“ The Cardinal’s Dance.”, I)r. Ilayman will con¬ 
tribute the third article of the series “ How to 
enter the Professions,” his “profession” being 
“ holy orders.” 

At a meeting of the Manchester Literary 
Club, held recently, Mr. II. T. Crofton read a 
paper on the “ Former Costume of Gypsies.” 
It was illustrated bv numerous drawings and 
engravings. Mr. Crofton bad been led to consider 
the subject from an enquiry made on the occasion 
of a fanev-dress ball, as to what constituted their 
present dress. On application to a theatrical cos¬ 
tumier he produced a broad-brimmed wide-awake, 
from which drooped a dissipated peacock’s 
feather; a yellow doublet, a frowsy red cloak to 


be thrown over the shoulders; loose maroon 
knee-breeches and coarse sacking gaiters to be 
crossed with red-and-yellow garters far from new. 
How far this was from being correct might he 
seen by reference to the representations shown of 
English, Continental, and Asiatic gypsies. There . 
can be no doubt that when these wanderers fust , 
appeared in England they had a distinctive cos- i 
tume. The Act of 1562 provides that persons 
born in this realm, and becoming of the “ fellow- ] 
ship of the Baid vagabonds by transforming nr 
disguising themselves in their apparel. . . . shall 
be deemed felons, and shall therefore suffer palm 
of death, and loss of life and goods." Harman, '" 
in 1667, alludes to the “ strangeness of the attire . 
of their heades.” Skelton describes the heal- j 
dress of Elyvoure Rumming:— [, 

“ With clothes upon her lieade j 

That they way a sowe of leade 
Wrythen in a wonder wise 
After the Barazin’s gise 
With a whim-wham 
Knit with a trim-tram 
Upon her brayne panne 
Like an Egyptian 
Capped about 
When she goeth onte.” 

In 1649 divers persons in the “ habetts of jips>?r ” . 
were apprehended at Bransby in Yorkshire. They 
had travelled through Lancashire and other 
counties. Borne of the gypsy habits of this 
period must have been very bad, for in 1613 the 
Earl of Huntingdon had to send forces into 
Leicestershire to compel “ the Egyptians "to da- 
band. The disappearance of the peculiar costums 
was probably due to the enforcement of the Act 
of 1662. The theories as to the origin of the 
gypsies are legion, but separate themselves into two 
groups—one in favour of an Egyptian, the other of 
an Indian origin. They seem to have first appeared 
in the west of Europe about the commencement a 
the fifteenth century, in a body of about 600, who 
after twenty years’ wandering retired, but were 
soon replaced by a much larger number. Comer, 
writing in 1435 of this irruption, says tbet the 
chiefs were superbly dressed, and had hunting-doc* 
like the nobility. A tapestry-preserved in the Chi- 1 
teau d’Eiiiat shows that the women have a kind of | 
turbau and a large cloak, which is fastened at the | 
shoulder, and is worn over a long loose dress i 
When they came to Bologna in 1422 a similar ■ 
dress is described, with the additional particular? 
that the women wore rings in their ears ands . 
long veil on the head. In 1427 they entered ; 
Paris, and their silver earrings are mention’d 
The plate in Munster's Cosmographia (15.2) 
showed the same dress. Callot, the artist, pa«?d 
a portion of his early life among them, but hi» 
pictures do not seem to indicate any sp<;cial 
costume. Brodaeus, from the resemblance of pad 
of the costume to the Roman toga, argued tint 
they were natives of Wallachia. Mr. Crottoa 
concluded by analysing the earliest vocabularies ot 
gypsy words, and explaining the terms foimd ffl 
them relating to dress. 

Messrs. Trubner will shortly publish Tht 
Folk-Lore of China, and its Affinities with that of 
the Aryan and Semitic Races, by N. B. Denny*. 
Member of the Asiatic Societies of London ana 
Shanghai. 

About May 15 the valuable library of M. Mold 
will be sold. The collection includes all the book* 
published by the Oriental press in Paris, ot which 
M. Mohl was director (many of these publica¬ 
tions are of great beauty and value); also, a peat 
number of books published in the East; a vert 
good collection of Persian manuscripts, ornamented 
with miniatures, including several copies of Seliah 
Nemeb, of Djelaleddin Rumi, of Diwan, of fcadt, 
and of Hafis, &c. This collection has taken to** 
years to form, and is not only a rare library ot 

Eastern literature, but contains all the beet boo** 

on the subject in German, French, and English. 

Some weeks ago M. Maurioe Tourneaux pub" 
lished, at Baur’s, the complete bibliography ®* 
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the works of Prosper Merimue. The pamphlet is 
adorned with an etched portrait by Frederic 
Kc.'iuuey, from a photograph given by Slurirnde 
to .Saiute-Beuve, one of his few intimate frieuds. 
The portrait is said to be a good one. It repre¬ 
sents klerimee already old, with a questioning 
look and a sardonic Biuile. The bibliography is 
scrupulously done. There has recently been pub¬ 
lished at the same publisher's a curiosity not less 
piquant: that is the portrait of Prosper Morimee, 
a? at once a man and a woman, from one of three 
known copies of a lithograph executed in 1825 by 
Srbetfer, and after an unpublished drawing by 
E. T. Delescluze. This Delescluze had been a 
pupil of David, and art-critic of the Debate, and 
a friend of Mdrimee's youth. In the month of 
February, 1875, an impression of the Theatre de 
Clare Gazul, adorned with this most rare and 
singular portrait, was bidden up to 220 francs 
bv a bibliophile of London. By the aid of a 
second impression, cut so as to adapt it exactly 
to the face of the other proof, one has, alternatively, 
a double portrait of the writer at the age of 
twenty-three years, in the dross of the two sexes. 

The fourth volume of the edition of the works 
of shakspere, put into French by Francois Victor 
Hugo—the elder of the two sons of Victor Hugo 
—has just appeared at Lemerre's. The volume 
contains Henry V. and Henry VI. The month 
before his death Francois Hugo revised the whole 
edition, which is the one most valued in France. 

The St. Oallen Government deals very gene¬ 
rously with the treasures of its glorious Stifts- 
bibiiothek, the library of the ancient Benedictine 
foundation in the capital. It is ready to lend 
MSsS to foreign scholars, provided they can show 
good reasons for borrowing, and can get their 
petition endorsed by the authorities of their own 
country. Thus, we read that Professor Kurth, of 
Liege, has received for a specified time, at the 
request of the Belgian embassy, the Codex No. 
oil, De Vita Si. Lamberti, while Codex No. 889, 
Aiuiomue. at the application of the Austrian re¬ 
presentative, has been lent to Dr. Schenkel, of 
Vienna. 

Is the forthcoming Centennial Exhibition at 
Philadelphia great eliorts will be made to illus¬ 
trate, as far as visible illustration is possible, both 
the methods and the results of the system of in¬ 
struction in the schools and colleges of the States. 
We learn from the Abie England Journal of Edur- 
cation, that 

“In the educational branch of the International 
Exhibition at Philadelphia, it is proposed to place a 
complete aet of the works issued by the officers, 
alimini, and former members of Yale College in all 
its departments.” 

In the State of Wisconsin the Superintendent 
01 Instruction issues the following suggestions to 
tie authorities of each town:— 

“(1) A history of the school-system of the city, as 
™ as the materials at command will afford; (2) a 
foil account of the course of instruction at present in 
ms m the public schools ; (3) photographic views of 
toe principal schoolhouses, and plans of such of them 
a® are thought worthy of being so displayed; (4) a 
statement of all the appliances and apparatus used as 
ads or means of illustration in giving instruction; 
W a complete representation of the work done by 
Pnpils, embracing (1) written work — a series of 
Papers in all the studios of the several grades, where 
Pen and ink are used, properly classified and bound 
volumes; (2) drawings, through all the grades,. 
warnd in volumes, and also mounted for convenient 
exhibition; (3) penmanship, both in the regular 
“Py-books and specimens prepared for exhibition ; 
(4) wap-drawing in all its various stages; (S) blanks 
tt ** 1 ■<> the administration of schools, in a form con¬ 
venient for reference. 

* * # # # 

' It is expocted that New Hampshire will make a 
owing in the department of education worthy of 
/■ intelligence of her people, and creditable to her 
both public and private. . . . Something for 
Exposition will be asked from every town, city, 
la *t»tatioa of leaning. The material for the 


department of education has been divided into seven 
classes. By a general distribution of these classes no 
institution or persons will be unreasonably taxed. 
Class A—Town history of education; Class B—Views 
of school buildings; Class 0—Scholars’ work and 
text-books used ; Class D—Photographs of teachers 
and educators; Class E—-Registers and school records; 
Class F— History and work of academies and select 
schools; Class G—Town and city school reports. 
Contributors will have to deliver their articles free of 
expense. Tile muterial thus received will he bound 
in volumes or placed in portfolios properly labelled, 
arranged in eases made for tiio purpose, and forwarded 
to Philadelphia. At the closo of the Exhibition tho 
matter will bo deposited in the State Library. It is 
expected that school-officers, teachers, and the friends 
of education will promptly and earnestly oo-operato 
with the superintendent in advancing tile work.” 

AVe are glad to hear that the journal kept- bv 
the late Mri Margarv, and containing a full account 
of his doings to within a short time of his un¬ 
happy death, will be published during the present 
season by Messrs. Macmillan and Uo. It will form 
a supplement to Dr. Anderson's work Mandalay 
and Momien. 

We see that Prof. A. De Gubernatis, who had 
been suggested by Prof. Whitney as one of the 
three arbitrators between himself and Prof. Max 
Muller, has published an article on that contro¬ 
versy in the last number of the Eioista Europea. 

The extensive library of Mr. Ephraim George 
Squier, the American archaeologist, is to be dis¬ 
posed of by public auction in New York on the 
24th instant and following days. Only the 
advanced sheets up to lot 1682, page 224, have 
reached us, but these include the whole of the 
printed books and manuscripts. Of the latter 
there are some sixty-five, all more or less connected 
with archaeology, past history, and aboriginal lan¬ 
guages of America. One portion of these was 
collected by Mr. Buckingham Smith, when Secre¬ 
tary of Legation of the United States in Spain; 
and the other by Mr. Squier himself, during his 
travels and explorations in Nicaragua and Central 
America. Mr. Squier s narratives of his residence 
and explorations in Central America were pub¬ 
lished in 1852, 1854, and 1857, and were highly 
appreciated by Americans on both sides of the 
Atlantic; and his library furnishes most satis¬ 
factory evidence of the painstaking research made 
by him before committing these to the public. 
The printed books consist of 1,522 lota, chiefly 
illustrative of the geography and ethnography, 
and the history and archaeology of North and 
South America. As the sale takes place within 
but a few days, intending purchasers should at 
once apply for the catalogue to Messrs. Sabin and 
Sons, York Street, Coveut Garden. 


VOTES OF TRAVEL. 

Tire following extracts from a letter from the 
Rev. W. G. Lawes, one of the London Missionary 
Society’s missionaries, dated Port Moresby, New 
Guinea, January 5, 1876, and addressed to Pro¬ 
fessor Rollestun, Oxford, will interest many of 
our readers:— 

“ We have now been more than a year living among 
this people at Port Moresby. We havo met with uo 
wonderful adventures, and have made no startling 
discoveries a la Lawson. But we have acquired more 
real knowledge of the people and their customs, and 
of the country from Redscar Head to Hood Point than 
would have beeu possible in many years' visitation 
without residence. 

“ I havo got a pretty good goneral knowledge of the 
language of this place, and have given it a written 
form. The curse of Babel has fallen heavily on this 
land. I think I told you in my former letter that 
there are two races here, Koitapn and Motn, speaking 
two different languages. In the interior is Koiali, 
speaking anothor language, but closely iillied to 
Koitapu. To the east of this the same language) as 
this is spoken by the coast villages until you get to 


Hood Point, where a different people and a different 
language is found. Hut between this and Hood Point 
several different languages aro spoken by mountain 
tribes. Mauukolo, comprising throe villages, is said 
by the people hero to be altogether a different race 
and people to any others they know. I have not yet 
seen them. Then Yaloa, Ikolu, Palavai, Ereta and 
Papaka are all different inland tribes, each with a 
language peculiar to itself. Then to the west of this, 
in Redscar Bay, are the three languages of Naala, 
Kapati, and Maiva, besides the language of this people. 
Beyond that, before you reach tlm Aird River, are at 
least three languages on the coast. 

“ This is a great commercial centre, many large 
canoes constantly coming and going on trading expe¬ 
ditions. During the last few weeks natives speaking 
seven different languages have been here at the same 
time. \\ itli all of these the people here can hold at 
least some intercourse. The difierences in many cases 
seem to bo more than dialectic, but it is premature 
yet to attempt a comparison. This is a most interest¬ 
ing field for tho ethnologist, but to me a very puzzling 
one. All of whom I have spoken above nrp light- 
coloured, and do not belong to the black, frizzy-headed 
Papuans, and so far as I can see have nothing in 
common with them. In the interior I saw a few here 
and there with a strong resemblance to the Austra¬ 
lians, but the people generally are very different; 
they have most of them the hooked nose which Mr. 
Wallace speaks of as characteristic of the Papuan race. 
The hair of both coast and inland tribes in this part 
of New Guinea is very different to the Papuan, bat is 
not straight. 

“No iron weapon or implement is found. No 
knowledge of any metal exists here. There is no 
knowledge of carving, the rude attempts on some 
posts of their houses, &c., are very simple and poor. 
No skill is seen in the manufacture of spears, arrows, 
and clubs. They are of the simplest kind. The 
manufacture of pottery is confined to the coast tribe 
called Motu, of which this is the largest and principal 
village. Of course I am not speaking of the western 
side of the Aird River. I know very little of the 
natives to the west of it. 

“ The women carry their burdens as the women in 
Australia do, suspended from the head, just behind 
the forehead. They make good netted bags, in which 
they can carry almost anything. 

“ I have taken a few photographs, of which I will 
enclose yon some. You will get a clearer idea of 
the way iu which their houses are built from these 
than from any descriptions. I have recently been 
two journeys of twenty miles each into the interior. 
It was all new ground, of course, never trodden by 
white man before. The country was for the most 
part open forest: gum trees, screw, and other pan- 
dauus, and wild palms scattered all over it. About 
ten miles from here we crossed a river alxnit twenty 
yards wide, but often much wider; it is the river 
which falls into the sea at Manumanu, in Redscar 
Bay ; the native name here is the Laloko. Here and 
there on our road were narrow belts of thick forest, 
and many watercourses and creeks, but most of them 
at the time of our journey quite dry. 

“ In tho mud noar the river we saw cassowary 
tracks, but saw no birds. Flocks of wallabies ran 
away at our approach all along the road. 

“ About three miles after crossing tho river we 
came to a deserted Koiali village called Momeli. Here 
we slept for the night. A mountain stream, pretty 
wide but shallow, runs at the back of the village, and 
on its banks is a dense scrub or forest. The trees 
were very fine, tall, and straight. This is the 
habitat of many rare and baiutiful birds; among 
others tho Goura coronata , or crested pigeon. I was 
fortunate in getting one of these beautiful birds, and 
I hope to send it you soou. We neither saw nor 
hoard the Birds of Paradise until we got on the 
mountain some 1,200 feet high, and here, in the 
thick scrub, two or three species probably were seen, 
but they were not in plumage. 

*' Under one house at Momeli we saw the bones of 
its former proprietor, carefully wrapped up in a 
bundle, and a little further on, under a tree, up which 
were the remains of three houses, was anothor bundle 
of bones. As soon as I saw them, and was told what 
they were, I thought of your ‘ skullery ’ (the pun 
isn’t mine), and now if any of the survivors come to 
examine tho bundles they will find the craniums 
wanting. I think, however, the theft is justified by 
the fact that the skulls will have much better care 
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taken of them in your museum at Oxford than if they 
remained where I first saw them. They are in pretty 
good preservation, but the teeth have either fallen 
out or been taken out for a necklace, and the jaw¬ 
bone I could not find in either case; but, as two jaw¬ 
bones of children were found wrapped up in the roof 
of one of the houses, it is probable that they were 
never put with the other bones. You will value the 
skulls, I know, because they are the first that have 
been seen from this part of New Guinea certainly, 
and probably the first from New Guinea at all. 

“It is the custom to build the houses in the 
interior in just the same manner as those on the 
coast—viz., at an elevation of 6, 8, or 10 feet above 
the ground. Many houses are built up high trees ; 
one had three houses in it, the highest of which must 
have been 60 feet high. The reason for building 
thus it is not easy to ascertain; ‘our fathers did so,' 
is the answer you get, but X think the most probable 
one is fear of the evil spirit called Vata, whose special 
region seems to be the earth. 

“ When we got about 15 miles inland the character 
of the country changed; instead of open forest it was 
all thick scrub except just the ridges of the moun¬ 
tains along which our road lay. The village to 
which we went was 1,400 feet high. From there the 
view was very grand, mountains and hills of all 
heights and shapes, with Mount Stanley towering 
above all not more than 20 miles distant. The birds 
here were almost all different to those in the plains 
nearer the coast. So, in fact, were those near the 
River Isiiloke. 

“ My experience of travellers’ books has not been 
very satisfactory. If they would confine themselves 
to what they see and know it would be a different 
matter. Information obtained from natives about 
the country, people, localities, rivers, customs, &c., &c., 
is not worth the paper it is written on unless you 
know enough of the language to converse freely and 
cross-examine. The natives here, and all those 
whom we saw inland, are inveterate smokers. They 
have a peculiar custom of calling out ‘ Knku e ” 
(tobacco, oh!) before they inhale it; and if they wish 
to do honour to any one they call out his name. I 
am known as Misi Lao, and on our visit to the 
interior, at the villages where we slept, it was ‘ Misi 
Lao kuku e ’ until far into tho night. There is a 
story about the origin of tobacco to this effect: A 
woman at Elema (somewhere between Cape Possession 
and tho Aird River) was enceinte ; her husband was 
away when she was delivered; instead of a child she 
brought forth tobacco seeds. She buried them in the 
ground and they grew. When her husband returned 
ho asked her where the child was ; she said it was bad, 
but she buried it, and, showing him the plant, said 
‘ That is it.’ He said they would take care of it, for it 
was their child. By-and-by he slept and dreamt 
that the leaves were dried and then burnt, the smoke 
inhaled, and it was very good. He told his wife of it, 
and they tried the experiment and found it very good, 
‘ better than any food.’ They could not long keep the 
knowledge of it to themselves. Visitors from other 
villages got some, took it to their homes and planted 
it; and now it is plentiful in the interior, but does 
not grow on the coast. The woman's name was 
Heva.” 


A VISIT TO OLYMPIA. 

{First Letter .) 

Athens: March 30. 

Your readers have from time to time been in¬ 
formed, by means of extracts from the German 
official reports, of the progress of the excavations 
begun four months ago at Olympia. Will you 
allow me to supplement these reports, and the 
discussions they have suggested in yonr columns, 
with an account of a two days’ visit I have just 
paid to the site, in the company of Mr. 0. T. 
Newton, and a sketch of the present position and 
results of the enterprise so far as I have been able 
to estimate them ? In such a sketch there can, I 
think, be no breach of that privilege which the 
organisers of the expedition have naturally wished 
to reserve for themselves, of being the first to give 
its fruits to the world in a full and scientific 
form. 

First, let me have the pleasure of expressing the 
thanks we owe to the German authorities, both at 


Berlin and Athens; to Dr. Weil, for the tim e 
being at the head of the expedition; to Mr. 
Demetriades, the active and judicious Greek com¬ 
missioner at the works; as well as to the Greek 
provincial authorities at Pyrgos, for their courtesy 
in forwarding by every possible means the pur¬ 
poses of our trip. For the special student of 
antiquities the journey to Olympia is one of ex¬ 
traordinary interest, now of all times. But to the 
merely curious it is not to be recommended, either 
for the sake of the undertaking or for their own. 

If the diggings came to be frequented by tourists, 
the difficulties and responsibilities of those in 
charge would be increased to an extent which it 
is not pleasant to think of. Already they are 
heavy enough. No small judgment and practical 
experience, both in engineering and archaeo¬ 
logical research, are required in the first in¬ 
stance to direct the operations so' that the 
funds available shall be spent to the best purpose; 
next, incessant care is indispensable for the proper 
registry and custody of the objects as they are 
discovered. An increase of visitors would mean 
an increased temptation to each workman to 
purloin for his own profit the smaller yield of the 
soil; and already the overseeing of the hundred 
and fifty hands whom high wages have drawn 
to the works from the neighbouring villages and 
from Arkadia is no easy matter. Again, the 
operations, as they extend, will require additional 
plant and machinery which there exist at present 
no means of conveying to the spot. Then there 
is the climate, which tries those who live long in 
it even at the best of times. Hitherto, in the 
favourable season of the year, the workmen have 
suffered little; but Drs. Hirschfeld and Botticher, 
the chiefs of the expedition, have both had fever, 
the former very badly, and at the time of our 
visit were absent at Corfu to recruit. After the 
end of April the malaria and the mosquitoes 
together will make it necessary to suspend the 
works altogether until autumn. While the Olym¬ 
pic altars retained their sanctity, the god, we are 
told, kept them free from the approach of noxious 
insects:— 

“They say,” writes Pausanias, “that Herakles, 
sacrificing once at Olympia and being annoyed by a 
great swarm of flies, thereupon, whether the idea was 
his own or whether some one else told him, made 
sacrifice to Zeus under the name of the god who 
keeps away flies ; whereby the flies were turned across 
to the other side of the Alpheios : and the people of 
Elis are said to sacrifice accordingly to Zeus under 
that name, as driving the flies out of Olympia, which 
is in their territory.” 

The holy place marked out by Herakles is 
desecrated now ; and a plague of mosquitoes comes 
together with the worse plague of fever which the 
sun sucks up from the river-bed in summer. The 
inhabitants themselves desert their villages in 
part, and drive their herds to higher pastures. 
Besides these considerations, the tourist should 
be warned that he will find no accommodation 
whatever in the neighbourhood of the works, 
except that provided for the expedition itself at 
Druva, a cluster of houses on the height overhang- 
the Alpheios on the north. He must make his 
headquarters at Pyrgos, twelve miles off. 

Pyrgos is a town which, since the recent develop¬ 
ment of its currant trade, has become the third or 
fourth of the Peloponnesos. There are three ways 
of reaching it. The traveller who has time to 
spare, and does not mind long rides and bad lodg¬ 
ing, cannot do better than take horses for the 
six days’ journey across the heart of the Pelopon¬ 
nesos, from Corinth or Nauplia, by way of Argos, 
Tripolitza, and the upper valley of the Alpheios. 
Or, there are the Greek company’s steamers, which 
touch every week at Katacolo, the port or landing- 
place of Pyrgos, coming once a fortnight from 
Corinth by Patras, Mesolongi, and Zante, and 
once a fortnight the opposite way, from the Piraeus 
by Nauplia and Cape Matapan. Or lastly, the 
traveller, having reached Patras, the great currant 
port and most flourishing commercial town of 

Diqitiz 


Greece, may drive thence to Pyrgos in two days. 
By this road I have just passed. It runs at first 
along the shore, with a noble view of the moun¬ 
tains of Aetofia across the gulf to the north 
and afterwards inland over the north-western 
angle of the peninsula. The territory of Elis is 
here a wide plain, shelving brokenly between tbs 
mountains and the sea, with the islands that lie 
off the mouth of the gulf in sight to the west. A 
small part of the plain is well cultivated with 
crops of maize and wheat, and especially with the 
staple growth of the country, the currant vine. 
One long tract is planted like an immense park— 
too thinly to be called a forest—with trees of the 
Vallonnia oak interspersed with figs and wild 
cherries. The ground is covered with a short springy 
turf, giving place sometimes to beds of bracken, 
and sometimes to a dense growth of the tall plant, 
with flag-leaves of a soft green and spikes of whitish 
flower, which 'is called ot^rgdothcXt and believed 
to be the ancient Asphodel. Here and there 
anemones sprinkle the knolls with scarlet and 
purple light. In the hollows are pools and water¬ 
courses, where planes and oleanders cluster. It 
seems a land of all enchantment, as you drive for 
hours among hoary trunks and blossoming spray;, 
while the glittering snows of Olenos tower on 
your left above many ramparts of intervening 
mountain, and distance softens on the right, 
beyond the belt of burning blue that skirts the 

{ ■lain, the stately outlines of the island of Cepha- 
onia. Nothing in the world can be more beauti¬ 
ful. But you wonder why there are no houses, 
only here and there a rude arched hut for the 
shepherds whose flocks are grazing in the glades. 
Presently you see one of these huts moving along 
like a great tortoise, with human feet just showing 
under the rim: its owners have taken it up and 
are carrying it off to another pasture. This kind 
of portable hut is called by a classic name, mkifo 
That so fair a country should be desolate, except 
for habitations made to be brought and taken 
away again, is a sign of the curse that is upon it 
In this season of early bloom and verdure, while 
the heat of the spring is still soft, it has tin 
charm we see and feel. In the winter it attracts 
sportsmen with a charm of another kind. But in 
summer the fever becomes deadly, the mosquitoes 
insufferable, and the whole region is almost 
deserted. 

"When I speak of the road from Patras to 
Pyrgos, I adopt the usage of the country. The 
reader for whom road-making implies the stubbing 
of roots, the laying of metals, the building of 
bridges, and who expects a road once made to b< 
kept in repair, must put away his prejudices. Over 
a few of the many watercourses on the route stone 
arches have, indeed, been thrown, but the way has 
never been carried over them ; they stand useless 
and a mockery; while the carriage plunges down 
on this side of them or that, through tne water, 
and up the opposite bank. Then the track strays 
on again towards its destination, shifting accord¬ 
ing to circumstances. Here a storm lias chan¬ 
nelled too deep a cleft; the carriage turns aside, 
crunching over the fern and asphodel, to find * 
passage round. There a rut has deepened to a 
gully, and between gully and bank you creep 
tilted at a perilous angle. And so on all day, leap- 
struggle, and splash. Close to Patras itself, there 
are holes where the water is above the axles. 

If this is the state of communications between two 

of the chief centres of population, over the easiest 
and most level ground in Greece, it is not to be 
expected that any carriageable road should eus 
between Pyrgos and the villages lying up the 
valley of the Alpheios. The convention between 
the Greek and German Governments provide;, 
indeed, that such a road shall be constructed ss 
far as the site of the excavations; and the work i; 
begun. But it will not be completed for months 
to come; and meanwhile, from Pyrgos to Olymp 14 
is a ride of a little over three hours. 

On the afternoon we started, there was a scirocco 
driving in from the sea, and filling the air with that 
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hot grey haze which so completely changes the 
face of things in a country habitually flooded, like 
Greece, with transparent atmosphere and light. 
Hiding inland, the first sign of the neighbourhood 
of the river Alpheios— P/xfiia the moderns calls it— 
appeared in the shape of a cloud of dust blowing 
along at the foot of the hills to the south. 
This was the dry sand of the river-bed, which the 
scirocco was treating ns if it had been the dust of 
Athens streets. For the Alpheios has a bed of 
treat width, which it only covers in rare times of 
food, wandering at other times in bends and loops 
from one side of it to the other. Two hours 
brought us, now across a cultivated plain and now 
over low spurs covered with a thick scrub of 
mastic-boshes and myrtle, to the bank, which the 
pth pursues up-stream for a while, and then 
leaves, to climb a range of hills, some three or four 
hundred feet high, which the river has to round 
with a sweep from the right. Looking back as 
von climb, you can see all the bends of the 
Alpheios gleaming to the sea, and last, the 
.'learning level of the sea itself. As you look, it 
is not hard in your mind's eye to break the 
slitude of that sea-line, and to imagine sails con¬ 
verging from the west, and throngs at the river- 
mouth, as when the sons of Hellas were wont to 
rather to the great anniversary from colonies 
overseas: they land from their galleys; it is the 
dust of their approach which drives towards you, 
the dust of trampling chariot-teams, the pride of 
Sicilian tyrants, and marching companies of 
athletes, the chosen of the cities of Hesperia. 
Turning from this seaward view, and from the 
dream it conjures up, a few minutes more bring 
you to the summit of the heights, among the 
nattered houses which constitute the village of 
Druva, and in one of which the chiefs of the 
expedition are quartered. From these heights, 
laving south and east, you look down on a new 
reach of the Alpheios traversing a green valley at 
your feet, with a smaller stream, sunk between 
blossoming banks, running towards it nearly 
at right angles from the hither, the northern, 
side. Pine-covered mountains guard the valley 
on the south, and press down towards it 
more irregularly from the north, leaving it level 
and tolerably spacious about the junction of 
the river and its affluent, but closing in upon 
it a mile or so above. This, then, is the vallev of 
Olympia. Here lay the great sanctuary of Zeus ; 
here the solemnities were enacted by whose re¬ 
currence all his worshippers marked the years of 
their chronicles ; here the games were held and the 
crowns won ; here was the privileged place of 
peace and peaceful contests ; here was the common 
theatre of Hellas. The geography of the region 
and disposition of the hallowed ground can be 
conveniently taken in from the height on which 
you stand. Those piney mountains which face you 
on the south, of forms more broken and less pure 
than the usual mountain forms of Hellas, are the 
Triphylian range. The hills that crowd to your 
lett on the hither, the northern, side of the valley 
are the Olympian hills, the ancient haunt of Zeus 
—thunderstorms, they tell one, are fierce and fre¬ 
quent among them to this day. Upon the spur 
that presses down to the Alpheios at the upper 
end of the valley is supposed to have stood the 
city of Pisa, which the Eleians overthrew. The 
.. nearest you in the same direction, a pyramid 
nsmg abruptly from the level, and covered with 
P 1 ?? end scrub, is the hill Kronion, on the sides of 
w ™n the multitude used to stand and watch the 
yaffles. The narrow stream, sunk between banks 
tiT the Judas-trees are in flower, and flowing 
»the Alpheios at right angles, is the Kladeos, 
which, after the Alpheios, the people of Elis 
nnonred above all rivers.” On a part of the 
6™en level, which is bounded on the south by the 
Plater and on the west by the lesser of these two 
was traced out the walled and consecrated 
°f the Altis, within whose boundaries 
the great open-air altar of the god, and his 
Staple, ana the hundred other altars and 


temples of Olympia, together with the innumer¬ 
able multitude of votive and memorial statues, 
a forest of bronze and marble which crowded the 
intervening spaces. A line drawn from the foot 
of Kronion to the junction of the Alpheios and 
Kladeos would cut diagonally across the heart of 
the enclosure. Away beyond the precinct of the 
Altis, and abutting it on the east, was traced the 
hippodrome, lying nearly parallel to the course of 
the Alpheios. The stadium, the ground for foot¬ 
races and other games, made a right angle with 
the hippodrome, on ground which is hidden from 
us by the hill Kronion. The descriptions we 
possess are so minute, and the natural features of 
the valley and its enclosing hills so clear, that it 
is not difficult to make out thus much. But 
there are no traces of ruin standing to catch the 
eve. The ancient state of Olympia is wholly 
ertaced, and the valley smoothly overgrown, part 
with turf and part with corn. Only in one place 
the smoothness has been broken, and the ground 
newly trenched and scored; you can descry 
figures moving about, and you know that yonder 
are the excavations in progress. 

Dropping down, after your bird’s-eye survey, 
by the steep goat-path, you presently reach the 
valley, cross over two fields, then over the 
Kladeos, and find yourself in the midst of the 
operations. They naturally have their centre at 
the great temple of the god. The reader will 
remember that, although nothing remains stand¬ 
ing, previous explorers of the ground had found 
and examined sufficient portions of the peribolus 
and stylobate of this temple, together with drums, 
capitals, and fragments of entablature, to leave no 
doubt of its exact position and measurements. Of 
such previous explorations the most important was 
that undertaken and prematurely abandoned by the 
French under General Maison (Expedition scien - 
tifique de la Morfc), the fruits of which exist in the 
Louvre in the shape of a number of metopes 
representing the Labours of Herakles. The area 
of the temple itself is encumbered with soil 
moved by the French expedition, lying in mounds 
overgrown now with grass and brambles. These 
mounds have not yet been touched, but they will 
bv-and-by be removed and the area laid bare. 
The present operations began with the digging of 
two long trenches, one to the Kladeos and one in 
the direction of the Alpheios; this was a precau¬ 
tion to carry off water from the works, but an 
unusually dry season has hitherto favoured the 
enterprise. Next, diggings have been begun 
adjacent to all the four aides of the building; but 
it is only towards the east and south-east that 
space enough, or depth enough, has yet been 
cleared to prove what the soil contains. The 
inferences that can he drawn, so far, may be 
shortly summed up thus:—First, it is apparent 
that the columns of the temple fell outwards, and 
all at once, by some sudden catastrophe, probably 
an earthquake. The drums of most of those 
hitherto laid bare, or half bare, lie in regular rows 
at right angles to the stylobate, just as they were 
loosened in the fall. The stone of which the 
temple is built being not marble, but a shelly 
limestone of the district (irerroirp-ai Si, says Pau- 
sanias, imxtapiov napov, and the people call it 
jriopi still), the ruins are almost the colour of the 
soil in which they lie; it is only here and there 
that one finds portions of a fine stucco, with 
which the stone was originally faced, still adhering 
to it. It appears, next, that, whatever the date of 
the catastrophe, the ruins were employed very 
soon afterwards for building purposes by people 
housing themselves on the site. Lines of mediaeval 
wall, built upon the same level as the temple 
itself, and therefore before the tilling-up of the 
soil, have been found running in various directions: 
it is hardly yet possible to trace their plan ; but 
they have been constructed to a great extent of 
fragments of the temple of Zeus, together with 
those of other ruins. I counted pieces belonging 
to at least half-a-dozen different scales and orders. 
Some of these may be fragments of separate 


<rn)Kai on which votive objects were set up; but 
of the rest several are clearly parts of a single 
small temple. Over the level upon which the 
great temple and also these later walls were built 
the soil has everywhere risen to a depth of some 
twelve or fifteen feet. Has this been a gradual 
deposit, the result of successive inundations 
through many centuries, or was it the result of 
some sudden and violent displacement of the 
river's bed, such as might have been caused by 
the same convulsion that overthrew the temple ? 
If the latter, how shall we account for the subse¬ 
quent walls built of the ruins being, as they are if 
I am right, on the same level as the original 
building ? It is true, however, that the ground 
seems to be out of reach of any possible habitual 
overflowing by the Alpheios, in no matter how 
high flood, as it at present runs. Another dis¬ 
covery is a portion of a wall, not of mediaeval 
but of ancient construction, and wrought on the 
inside with recesses and projections, which pro¬ 
ceeds in a slanting direction some thirty yards 
distant from the south-east angle of the temple. 
Further research may possibly confirm the im¬ 
pression to which the explorers at present incline, 
that they have here hit upon a part of the bound¬ 
ing wall of the Altis. Not far within this wall 
were found scattered the eight triangular blocks 
which constitute the courses of a marble pedestal, 
carrying inscriptions which have identified it as 
the pedestal of a statue of Nike, which was 
itself discovered close by. This statue, and the 
parts of its pedestal were among the first fruits 
of the new excavations. One of the latest and 
most interesting is a cylindrical base found 
close to the temple at its same south-eastern 
angle, and inscribed round the upper margin with 
the very distich seen and quoted by P&usani&a 
(v. 24) 

Ai£o um£ K poviSa Zcv ’OXv/itru xa\ov ayaXpa 
’iXaoi Ovpa) toU AaxfSatpmW. 

But the kclKov SyaXfia itself—according to the 
same witness, a Zeus twelve feet high—is, un¬ 
happily, at present missing. It is, of course, in¬ 
evitable that works of art should he found un¬ 
injured much less frequently than their bases and 
dedications. The ground excavated, here to the 
south-east and east of the temple, is thickly set 
with such bases. Of the inscriptions yielded, 
some have already been published by Professor 
Curtius, and others will be in due time. Leaving 
these, then, to their proper and authorised expo¬ 
nents, I shall state, in a second letter, my impres¬ 
sions both of the marble sculptures, apparently 
from the pediment, which have also been found, 
lying or built into walls, near this east end of the 
building, and of the Nike before mentioned. 

Sidney Colvin. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE LATEST THEORY ABOUT BACON. 

32, Abbey Road, N.W. : April 10. 

In your notice of Mr. Spedding's paper on “ The 
Latest Theory about Bacon’’you pronounce on me 
a verdict of condemnation in language the se¬ 
verest that can be employed by the Academy. 
My theory is not only “ incoherent,” it is also 
“ paedagogie.” I am sure you will allow me to 
explain that while I admit the justice of this 
terrible censure, I must protest that it is deserved 
not by my theory, but by some theory not mine, 
but invented for me by Mr. Spedding. Mr. Sped- 
ding has misunderstood and misrepresented me to 
an extent that can be only explained on the sup¬ 
position that some monomania under which he 
labours with reference to Bacon extends to every¬ 
thing Baconian, including even my humble edi¬ 
tion of Bacon’s Essay/. He has attributed to me 
objects that I never aimed at, and opinions that I 
never entertained. By disjoining epithets and 
phrases from their context, and assigning to them 
a meaning they were never intended to bear, he 
has indeed succeeded—I must agree with you—in 
“ bantering most effectively,” not me, but the 
ghost of me, conjured up by his hallucination. 
The time will come when 1 shall have the pleasure 
of “ bantering ” him. Till that time comes, allow 
me to beg your readers to reserve their opinion as 
to who can “ banter ” most effectively. 

Edwin A. Abbott. 

[We think our word “ banter ” was misplaced ; 
a second reading convinces us that Mr. Spedding 
was clearly in earnest.— Ed.] • 


HAYDOHS CORRESPONDENCE. 

London : April 10. 

I think it quite possible that, in the matter of 
Oanova’a letters, there have been faults on both 
sides. Oanova may have spelt as badly as he 
wrote, and my transcriber, an accomplished Italian 
scholar, may have blundered. My original in¬ 
tention was to print the letters in fac-simile with 
an English translation, side by side, and I regret 
I allowed considerations of space to interfere, and 
take blame to myself for not having compared the 
corrected proofs, when returned to me, with the 
original letters. But I was absent from England, 
and the originals were in London, and time was 
scant. 

Mr. Rossetti may Test assured that, instead of 
feeling annoyed at his remarks, I am under an 
obligation to him, and if Huydon's Correspondence 
arrives at the honour of a second edition, I shall 
•vail myself of his friendly corrections. 

F. W. Haydon. 


A CATHOLIC NECROLOGY UNDER ELIZABETH. 

Exeter College, Oxford : April 10. 

In the library of Exeter College, Oxford, there is 
• service hook of which I have never seen another 
copy. The Colophon runs thus: “ Psalterium 
cum hymnia secundum morem et consuetudinem 
nigrorum monachorum Abendanensis monasterii 
explicit. Anno salutifere nativitatis domini 
M.D. vicesimo octavo pridie idus septembris.” 


The female saints mentioned at the commence¬ 
ment are Margareta, Severn, Wenefreda, Batildis, 
Etheldreda, Fredeswvda. In the calendar at the 
commencement are a number of MS. entries, 
partly relating to the Cooke family, but chietly to 
the Roman Catholic priests who died in Eliza¬ 
beth’s reign, including one who was executed. As 
several of these entries are interesting, a list of 
them is here given :— 

Jan. 1. Obitus Marie Wylkynson 1573. Obitus 
Thome Audely. 

Jan. 2. Obitus Robert Cooke presbiteri 1579. 

Jan. 7. Obitus Riehardi Tomson presbiteri 1568. 

Jan. 16. Obitus Dorothee nxoris. 

Jan. 22. Obitus Elisabeth Gilford 1579. 

Jau. 23. Obitus Edwardi Evett 1576. 

Jan. 30. Obitns Thome p. 

Feb. 1. Obitus Kalerine Smyth 1573. 

Feb. 13. Obiit Maria Martyn 1575. 

(underneath) ) Thomas Hardye xvi° Marcii. 

| Alanus Cheuerye ii° Marcii. 

March 1. Obitus Elizabeth Ryght 1563. 

March 3. Obitus Alani presbiteri 1575. 

March 8. Obitus Elizabeth Biffen 1566 (written 
over “ Alani presbiteri ”). 

March 25. Obitus patris mei Henrici Cooke 1548. 

April 8. Obitus Morphee quondam abbatisse de 
Whorwell 1570. 

April 18. Obitus Walteri Mane 1677- 

April 21. Obitus Matildis Pavier 1560. 

April 25. Obitus Anne Hamdonne 1568. 

April 28. Obitns Johannis Sapcot 1574. 

May 2. Obitus Dorothee Est. 

May 3. Obitus Johannis Bowcer presbiteri 1673. 

May 6. Obitus Alani presbiteri. 

May 7- Obitus Thome. 

May 9. Obitus Johanni3 Baker sacerdotis 1573. 

May 12. Obitus Roberti Hyll presbiteri. 

May 16. Obitus Anne Beckensale 1577. 

May 17. Obitus Wenefrede. 

May 19. Obitus Wilhelmi Foster. 

Juno 8. Ol itus Roberti Hyil presbiteri 1575. 
Obitus Walteri Copyngere 1570. 

June 10. Obitus Wilhelmi Tncker. 

June 19. Obitus Radnlphi Henslow 1577. 

June 20. Passus est dominos Thomas Wyddies (?) 
apud Smithfylde anno 1573. 

June 22. Obii(t) Thomas Grene 1679. 

Obitns Thomas Bekensale 1578. 

Obitus Riehardi Wodlocke presbiteri 


Obitus Riehardi Rede militis 1576. 

Obitus Honrici Anetson 1580. 

Obitns domini Edwardi Harmon 1569. 
Jane Lumney(?) 1578. 

Obitns Thome Smyth presbiteri 1567. 
Obitus Wilhelmi Wynne presbiteri 


June 27. 

Jane 28. 

1569. 

July 5. 

July 12. 

July 24. 

July 28. 

Aug. 3. 

Aug. 16. 

1573. 

Aug. 19. Obitus Johannis Harpsfilde 1578. Obitus 
Thome Homerd presbiteri 1570. 

Sopt. 1. Obitus Riehardi Martyn. Obitus Ed¬ 
wardi Walgrave militis. 

Sept. 4. Obitus domini Johannis Baylie sacerdotis 
1572. 

Sept. 6. Bichardus Hayward obiit 1574. 

Sept. 22. Obitus Petri Langrydge presbiteri 1560. 

Sept. 28. Obitus Johannis Erie monachi 1570. 

Oct. 3. Obitus Wilhelmi Way 1577- 

Oct. 4. Obitus Anne Tucker. 

Oct. 17- Obitus Margaret? Gascoyne 1575. 

Oct. 28. Obitus Michaelis Barfote 1560. 

Nov. 6. Obitus Johannis Constable. 

Nov. 11. Obitns Ambrosii Barnabe 1573. 

Nov. 23. Obitus venerabilis Riehardi Pates epis- 
copi Wigorniensis 1565. 

Nov. 29. Obitus Margarite matris Thome Cook. 

Dec. 2. Obitus Johannis Margarete uxoris ejus 
Johanne Agnelis Walteri Guilhelmi liberorum ejus. 

Dec. 12. Obitus Johannis Baylie presbiteri 1572. 

Dec. 17- Obitus Helisei Wynne 1560. 

Deo. 18. Obitus Nicolai Harpsfylde sacerdotis 
1675. 

I do not find the obits of Richard Pates, the 
deprived Bishop of Worcester, or of Morphea the 
last Abbess of Whorwell, or of the two Harpsfields, 
mentioned elsewhere. The Cooke family were 
probably connected with the Abbess of Whorwell, 
as John Cooke is mentioned among those who had 
annuities from that nunnery (Monastxcon ii., 


p. 635, where the names also of Foster, Wood- 
locke, &c r occur; and the name Matilda Parr-ha 
there given is perhaps the same as Matilda Pavia 
in the above list). Sir Edward \Val(de)greve, 
one of Mary’s chief supporters, died September 1, 
1561. In two or three places the letters are 
rather obscure, and in one or two the dates are 
not quite certain. I have given them according 
to modern reckoning. Perhaps some of your 
readers can supply further information about these 
names. Charles William Boabe. 
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Saturday. April 15—Brohmi’i “Rinaldo" at the Cry»t*l Pal** 
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Wednesday. April IP_Horticultural, 1 P.M. 

Meteorological : “On the Storm which pawed OYer England,Marti 
1*2. iH/ti,*’ by R. II. Scott, Ac., 7 P.M. 

Royal Society of Literature : “ On Greek River Worship,” by Pertj 
Gardiner, h p.m. 

Arehaeolotriital Aw»ociation, 8 P.M. 

Society of Arty, a p.m. 

TnuttSDAY, April 20—Numismatic, 7 P.M. 

Linucnn, 8 P.M. Chemical,8 p.m. 

Zoological. 8 .:jo p.m. 

Friday. April 21—Society fbr the Encouragement of the Fine Art*. 
8 P.M. 


SCIENCE. 

The Secret of the Circle: its Area ascertained. 

By Alick Carrick. (London: H. Sotheran 
& Co., 1876.) 

Like ancient Gaul this pamphlet is divided 
intothreeparts—the author’s Dedication, and 
the editor’s Prefatory Notice ; the author’s 
Introductory; and the Secret Ascertained. In 
the Dedication we have the customary 
“ confident hope and full belief that the 
truth pointed out in these pages will soon 
be acknowledged.” The Prefatory Notice is 
very egotistic and dramatic. 

Time, noon of Sunday; place, vicinity of 
the Tron Church, Edinburgh, which the 
writer has just left. To him, in mental 
debate, comes the damsel Rhnna, who 
informs him (he is an F.R.C.S.), “Mr. 
Carrick’s very ill, Sir, and would like to see 
you.” There is further dialogue, descrip¬ 
tion of Mr. Carrick’s person, his chamber, 
and of the gifts he makes to the editor. 
Mr. Carrick directs that his manuscript 
shall be put into print at the Chiswick 
Press, and that the editor should see that 
all is done as well as it can be. Be 
remarks, “ You think, perhaps, there is » 
bee under my bonnet, or black cap,” with 
a keen glance of his shining eyes, and the 
suspicion of a smile about the month. We 
are told “ there was not a sign, or the least 
indication of the slightest aberration or 
hallucination of any kind about him.” It 
is not often we are thus introduced to a 
circle-sqnarer as in the present preface. 
It is but a glimpse, however, that we get ; 
the scene closes, and we are told that on his 
gravestone (for he dies soon after) was put 
the simple inscription “ Alick Carrick,” and 
that this was an assumed name. 

From the Introductory we find that the 
circle had charms (“ the child is father of 
the man ”) for our author in his earliest 
days: he would bestow almost as much at¬ 
tention on the platter as on the matter npon 
it; the revolution of a hoop or a cart-wheel 
would set him a-thinking and a-trampmg- 
He found, however, that these rude experi¬ 
ments were altogether unreliable. Then 
there ensues a long interval, and he retires 
from the world with impaired health; thro 
the amusement of bis youth becomes 
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occupation of his advanced years, and the 
old feeling of pleasure in the consideration 
of the subject revives. 

The arch-anatomist of Melancholy bids 
some of his patients “ go square a circle ; ” 
but we see no indications of this writer’s 
having taken np the pursuit on this ground. 
We do not condemn this class indiscrimi¬ 
nately, for some from the days of Gregory 
St. Vincent, though they err in this direc¬ 
tion, have yet been led in their pursuit to 
right results in other directions. 

Our verdict would be that Mr. Carrick 
was very slightly acquainted with general 
mathematics, had acquired in the way he 
states a fair knowledge of geometry of a cer¬ 
tain kind, and was almost ignorant of what 
had been done by his predecessors. (De 
Morgan says “ cirele-squarers know nothing 
of each other.”) The value obtained for v 
is the Archimedian one of -f. “In the 
present universal and- almost absolute 
unanimity of opinion amongst all learned 
professors, to attemp£ to stem so steady 
and strong a current of conviction with 
any conceivable array of moral certain¬ 
ties, without actual and positive demon¬ 
strative proof, it was felt would be alto¬ 
gether futile.” On this we remark that 
there is in the supposed “proof” a great 
lamp of truth, but the little leaven of a 
tacit (we see no ground for saying dis¬ 
honest) assumption leavens the whole lump. 
The assumption is to be found on p. 44. It 
could be wished that all circle-squarers 
could be put through a short course of 
mathematics before they ventilate their 
crudities, for their investigations are gene¬ 
rally tough reading, even to those who know 
beforehand that there must be an assump¬ 
tion to be detected somewhere. The author 
writes : “ A storm of opposition—if these 
pages ever come to bo noticed at all—may 
be expected to set in from the advocates of 
the present formulas.” This attempt will 
scarcely occupy any place in a future 
“ Budget of Paradoxes ; ” it is too insigni¬ 
ficant. 

The printer’s and engraver’s shares in the 
work are worthy of a better subject. 

R. Tucker. 


HEBREW MSS. 

Die hebrdischen Handschriften der Jc. Hof und 
Staatsbibliothek in Miinchen beschrieben 
won Moritz Steinschneider. 8°. (Miinchen, 
1875.) 

Catalog der hebrdischen Bibelhandschriften 
<ter Kaiserlichen offentlichen Bibliothelc in 
St. Petersburg, erster nnd zweiter Theil 
yon A. Harkavy nnd H. L. Strack. 8°. 
(St. Petersburg, 1875). 

Catalogue of Hebrew MSS. preserved in the 
University Library, Cambridge. By Dr. S. 
M. SchiUer-Szinessy. Volume i., sect. i. 

(Cambridge, 1876.) 

Administrators of libraries cannot be anxious 
enough to publish catalogues of their rare 
P^ted works, mnch more of their MSS., 
* ffoat number of which are undoubtedly 
''“'joe. Scholars ought to be acquainted 
soon as possible with the treasures stored 
jv m distant libraries, without the know- 
•oge of which many points in history and 


philology must remain in relative darkness. 
We should be ungrateful were we to com¬ 
plain about the slowness of this branch of 
publication ; indeed, no year passes in which 
some important collections are not made 
known. For the beginning of this year we 
are glad to announce three important cata¬ 
logues of Hebrew MSS., compiled by the 
best men in this special department. The 
first is that of 413 MSS. belonging to the 
Royal Library of Munich, by the well-known 
Dr. Steinschneider. Although his descrip¬ 
tions are very brief, the author makes us fully 
acquainted with the contents and value of 
the MSS., and he further mentions whether 
each MS. is edited or inedited, wholly or in 
part, with minute references to periodicals 
where a MS. has been already described. 
This could only be done by so good a biblio¬ 
grapher as Dr. Steinschneider is known to 
be. In the liturgical and poetical MSS., 
however, we miss the details which, in our 
opinion, are indispensable. Tiresome as they 
are, the beginnings of liturgical and poetical 
pieces, with their acrostics or their historical 
contents, ought to be given in a catalogue; 
but this is not a fault of the compiler, as he 
complains bitterly that his description of the 
MSS. was cut down by the Administration 
of the Library. In one respect, however, 
we are glad of this circumstance, for Dr. 
Steinschneider, when he has his own way, 
as in the catalogue of the printed books in 
the Bodleian Library, in that of the Hebrew 
MSS. at Leiden, and in his own private 
publications, knows no limits in his aggres¬ 
siveness against authors. They are ignorant, 
thieves, plagiarists, etc.—these are his mildest 
expressions; let us pass over in silence the 
others. 

The second Cataloguo is that of the famous 
collection of the Karaite Abraham Firkovitz, 
now in the Imperial Library at St. Peters¬ 
burg, of which the first part has just been 
published containing the description of the 
Biblical MSS. compiled by Drs. A. Harkavy 
and Strack. Surely no better men could have 
been chosen for this important work. Dr. 
Harkavy is well known as one of the first 
Rabbinical scholars, and Dr. Strack has 
proved in his Prolegomena his extensive 
knowledge of the Biblical text. The preface 
contains the history of the purchase of this 
collection, recommended chiefly by Prof. 
Chwolson, on the strength of the colophons 
of the Pentateuch rolls and Biblical frag¬ 
ments, which represent the MSS. to be of 
great antiquity. The compilers of the 
Catalogue, however, are of another opinion, 
they declare most of these colophons to be 
forgeries, and, if so, those rolls and frag¬ 
ments are not so old as pretended by the 
collector and those who recommended the 
purchase of them. We have ourselves pro¬ 
nounced doubtfully about their genuineness 
in the report to the Minister of Public In¬ 
struction in Paris ( Journal Asiatique, 1865, 
H., p. 535), and in the monograph Aus der 
Petersburger Bibliothek, (Leipzig : 1866, 
p. 30) ; and now we agree completely with 
the two learned compilers in declaring them 
forged. But then the question arises, why 
take the trouble to reproduce such colo¬ 
phons, to the waste of space and money, inas¬ 
much as they have already been reproduced 
in other publications? It is much more 


astonishing to see them translated into Ger¬ 
man. Anybody who has to do with Hebrew 
catalogues knows enough of Hebrew to be 
able to translate a colophon. 

The third item is the first part of the 
Catalogue of the Hebrew MSS. belonging 
to the University Library at Cambridge, 
compiled by Dr. SchiUer-Szinessy. It com¬ 
prises seventy-two numbers, viz., the Biblical 
MSS. and the commentaries on the Holy 
Scriptures. It is not here the place to point 
out which are the important MSS. of the 
Cambridge collection ; this must be reserved 
for a magazine devoted exclusively to Rab¬ 
binical literature. We shall, therefore, only 
state that the learned compiler has done his 
work with a minuteness which is possible 
only in the case of a small collection of 400 
MSS.; such a method would have taken for 
a largo collection of MSS., such as those ex¬ 
isting in the Bodleian library, more than a life¬ 
time. Dr. SchiUer-Szinessy has neglected no 
statement relating to the MSS. he described, 
either as regards external or internal matter. 
In many cases ho gives hints of comparison 
with other similar MSS. existing in other 
libraries, and promises, when his task shall 
be completed, excursus on each section of his 
catalogue. For these excursus the compiler 
will probably have to visit many libraries, 
especially those of Paris, Parma, and the 
Vatican. We hope he will be enabled to 
carry out his plans, the sneoess of which is 
certainly desirable for Rabbinical literature, 
although not really neoessaiy for his Cata¬ 
logue. Ad. Neubauer. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


ZOOLOGY. 


The Dresden Museum. —Through the courtesy 
of the editor, Dr. A. B. Meyer, we have received 
the first number of a new zoological periodical, 
entitled Mittheilungen aus dem k. zoologischcn 
Museum ssu Dresden. This first part is entirely 
devoted to Papuan zoology, on which the editor 
is a well-known authority. He contributes papers 
on ornithology and on a fine seriee of no less than 
a hundred and thirty-five Papuan skulls, while 
Herr Ivirsch treats of new species of Coleoptera. 
The only adverse criticisms we have to offer are 
on the plates. That which represents, or rather 
caricatures, the new bird of paradise ( Diphyllodes 
Gulieitru III.), is simply frightful, while the 
figures of the human skulls are far too small, and 
too indistinctly printed, to be of any osteological 
value. Dr. Meyer must reform this if the 
Dresden Mittheilungen are to rank with the 
illustrated periodicals of the present day. 


Zoology of Madagascar. —The first instalment 
has appeared of a magnificent series of volumes, 
published under the editorship and at the expense 
of M. Grandidier, which are fully to illustrate 
L’Histoire Physique, Natw-eUe, et Politique de 
Madagascar (quarto, Hachette et die.). The pre¬ 
sent issue, which will constitute part of the first 
volume on the Mammals, is the work of M. 
Alphonse Milne-Edwards and the Editor. It is 
devoted entirely to the anatomy of the lemurs of 
the sub-family Indristnae, of which the osteology 
and myology are described in minute detail. 
The “ atlas ” contains no less than a hundred 
and twenty-one most beautiful and artistic plates, 
illustrating the characters of the various species 
and their anatomy. These plates have outstripped 
the letter-press, and include the viscera and pla- 
centation of the group. The details of the latter 
will be eagerly looked forward to by zoologists, for 
it is well known that the researches of the authors 
have proved that the placenta of the Lemuridae 
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is diffuse and non-deciduate, a fact which either 
indicates a very wide divergence from the Pri¬ 
mate* with which they have hitherto been 
arranged, or deals another blow at the value of 
the “ placental classification ” of mammals. With 
regard to the other parts of this sumptuous series, 
we are promised twenty-eight quarto volumes, of 
which eighteen will be devoted to zoology. Be¬ 
sides the mammals, MM. Milne-Edwards and 
Grandidier undertake the birds, reptiles, and 
Crustacea ; Dr. Sauvage, the fish; MM. Kunckel 
d’Herculais, Lucas, Oustalet, and De Saussure the 
insects; M. Vaillant the annelids, and MM. 
Fisher and Crosse the land and fresh-water 
mollusks. Seldom have a better corps been en¬ 
listed, and seldom has a private individual paid a 
more munificent homage to science than that pro¬ 
mised by M. Grandidier. 

Mr. Sclater on Geographical Zoology. —We are 
indebted to the President of “ Section D ” at the 
late meeting of the British Association at Bristol 
for a copy of his address, printed for private dis¬ 
tribution. An abstract has already appeared in 
our columns, and the whole will be published in 
the annual report of the Association. We have 
onlv here to draw attention to the Appendix, 
which gives full references to all the numerous 
works and memoirs which are quoted on every 
page of the address. This renders the whole an 
invaluable index to a branch of science of which 
Mr. Sclater may be regarded as the first scientific 
exponent. 

Zoological Garden s .—Several interesting animals 
have lately been added to the collection, among 
which may be noted a panda (Aelurus fulgent), a 
small but curious beast of prey from Nepaul, 
allied to the bears, but constituting a family apart, 
of which only one specimen has hitherto been 
shown in the Gardens. Another still more im¬ 
portant addition is a male deer from China, be¬ 
longing to a peculiar genus and species, which was 
formerly only known from a single skin, described 
by Mr. Swinhoe in the Society’s Proceedings for 
1874 under the name of Lophotragus Michianus. 
It was considered to be absolutely hornless, but it 
is now found that a pair of rudimentary horns of 
minute size are hidden behind the tuft of stiff 
erect hair on the forehead which gives the animal 
so peculiar an appearance. The programme of the 
“ Davis Lectures ” has been published, and is as 
follows; — April 25, “ The Society’s Gardens and 
their Inhabitants,” Mr. P. L. Sclater, F.R.S.; 
May 4, “ Rhinoceroses and Tapirs,” Prof. Flower, 
F.R.S.; May 11, “Horses and Zebras,” Prof. 
Flower; May 18, “The Manatee,” Dr. Murie; 
May 25, “ Birds,” Prof. Garrod; June 1, “ Bats,” 
Prof. Mivart, F.R.S.; June 8, “ Homing Pigeons,” 
Mr. W. B. Tegetmeier ; June 16, “ Reptiles,” 
Prof. Garrod; June 22, “ The Beaver and its 
Distribution,” Mr. J. W. Clark; and June 29, 
“ The Zoological Station at Naples,” Dr. Carpenter, 
F.R.S. These lectures will be delivered on 
Thursdays at five o’clock, in the Lecture Room at 
the Society’s Gardens, and will be free to all 
visitors to the Gardens. 

From a report on the zoology of the Aralo- 
Cnspinn region, communicated to the Society of 
Naturalists of St. Petersburg, we learn that the 
flora of the Aral Sea is remarkably scanty. This 
sea forms a sub-aqueous continuation of the 
steppes by which it is surrounded. Its average 
depth, according to Boutakoff’s soundings, is 
eighty-four feet. In the deeper parts vegetable 
life is composed of microscopic forms ( diatomaceae ), 
while near the shore two kinds of Myriophyllum 
and Zostera are conspicuous. Reeds fringe the 
shores, growing tall and thick at the embouchures 
of the great rivers. The characteristic flora of the 
littoral consists of tamarisk, Alhagx and Calli- 
gonum, while further inland solitary specimens of 
the saxaul ( Haloxylon ammodendron ) raise their 
stunted forms above the clay flats. In the salt 
marshes and lakes grow clumps and islets of tali- 
comia. The fauna of this region is equally defi¬ 


cient. Only twelve kinds of mammals inhabit the 
dry land, besides seventy birds, eleven reptiles, 
three amphibia, twelve spiders,and threeland-crabs. 
The insects mostly belong to two orders: JHptera 
and Orthoptera, but these are in countless numbers. 
The marine fauna includes only twenty kinds of 
fish and eight mollusca. But wherever these 
appear they are extremely numerous and bear a 
striking similarity to the Caspian and Black Sea 
types ; the marine mollusca proving beyond doubt 
a former connexion between the Caspian and 
Aral seas. 

Grimm’s recent explorations in the Caspian 
establish the fact of volcanic activity in its 
southern and western parts. The phenomena are 
partly of a local and variable character, and also 
gradual and general, resulting in an upheaval of 
the coast, particularly noticeable on the west. 
From these causes rivers have changed their 
courses or entirely disappeared, and it is said that 
the Araxes, once a famous resort for fish, has now 
been almost deserted for the Persian rivers of 
Lenkoran and Sefid-rud. It is not improbable that 
volcanic agency may have diverted the Amu Daria, 
causing it to flow into the Aral instead of into the 
Balkhan and Michail gulfs. Animal life in the 
Caspian chiefly congregates near the western 
shores, where the water is deep (up to 108 fathoms') 
and food abundant, supporting vast quantities of 
fish and Crustacea-, while the eastern shore is 
shallow, covered with sand-drift, and appears to be 
a continuation of the desert lying beyond it. 
Grimm found many more animals than previous 
explorers (Eichwnld and Baer, Kovaleflsky and 
Peltaam) had discovered; he counted in all from 
130 to 140 varieties, and of these the rarest speci¬ 
mens were obtained at a depth of between thirty 
and 108 fathoms. The Caspian Sea is, in fact, a 
huge lake of brackish water, whose upper strata 
are inhabited by fresh-water animals, while the 
great depths where the water is more salt and the 
temperature lower, are sought by the migratory, 
oceanic, forms. But many of the purely Caspian 
types have so far changed their habits as to prefer 
the great depths and the salter water. Such are 
several species of the Gammaridae, some of which, 
as, for instance, the Mysis relicta, have so changed 
in appearance as to count as new species ; others, 
on the other hand, preserve their original form. 
In summing up the general results of these ex¬ 
plorations of the Aralo-Caspian expedition, K. F. 
Kessler remarks: 1. That the ichthyological fauna 
of the Caspian is incomparably richer than that of 
the Aral, the former possessing sixty kinds of fish, 
whereas the latter can have scarcely more than 
twenty. 2. Among the Caspian fish there are about 
thirty kinds which may be considered marine or 
semi-marine, as for instance, representatives of the 
orders Gaibius, Benthophilus, Atherina, Clupea, 
Syngnathus, and Acipenscr, and of these only one, 
the Acipenser schipa, is found in the Aral. 3. Of 
the fish peculiar to the Caspian-Pontine basin and 
characteristic of it, the Lucioperca Volymsis, 
Leuciscus Frtesii , and Petromyzon Wagneri, are 
also wanting in tha Aral, although the Gastcrost.eus 
platygaster, Abraints sopa, and A/buntus clupeoidex 
are found there. 4. All the Aral fish are the 
same, or at all events differ very slightly from 
corresponding kinds in the Caspian; the sole ex¬ 
ception being the Aspius en/throstomus, which, 
although in many respects having a close affinity to 
the common Aspius rapa.r, is nevertheless a dis¬ 
tinct species. 6. With the single exception we 
have just named, no other kind of fish frequenting 
the lower Amu and Svr Daria, and characteristic 
of these rivers, as for instance, the Aspius esocinus, 
and several representatives of the orders Schizo- 
thorar, Capoeta and Acant.hobrama, has domesti¬ 
cated itself in the Aral and bred in it. 6. On the 
other hand the ichthyological fauna of the Aral is 
perfectly distinct from the salt lakes of Eastern 
Turkestan and China, from the Balkash, the Koko- 
nor and the Dalai-nor. 7. It appears that the 
ichthyological fauna of the Aral undoubtedly con¬ 
sists of degraded forms of the Caspian fauna. And 
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it is most probable that many of the latter, especi¬ 
ally the semi-marine and migratory fish, died ia 
the Aral owing to its unfavourable conditions foi 
the support of life and spawning. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Musical Association.—( Monday , April 3.) 

Mu. Chappell in the Chair. Lord Rayleigh, F.R.S., 
read a paper on “ The Perception of the Direction of i 
Source of Sound.” In the case of the eye it is well 
known how we locate the source of the excitation. 
The lens of the eyo concentrates the light from ex- , 
ternal points on corresponding points in the retina; 
if the external point is moved, the point on the retina 
moves too. The possibility of this depends on tha 
fact that the diameter of the Ions of the eye is very r 
many times larger than the wave-length of light. In 
tho case of sound, the ordinary wave-lengths are, on ", 
the contrary, large compared with the dimensions of 
tho head ; and we could not carry about with ta 
any apparatus that would focus sounds on punt* " 
in a sensorium. Attempts at explanation of the 
power of localising the direction of sound are gene¬ 
rally based on differences of recept ion by the two ears. r 
Experiments were made to determine the acrurv.-y of '' 
the estimation. An observer with cyis clos'd wu 
placed on the middle of a lawn : others walked about - 
and spoke to him. The estimation of the direction 
was veryexact.no matter whether tho voices cam r 
from right, left, in front, or behind ; even a sitiglt 
word, or a single vowel was sufficient. When the p 
voiee was used in a non-natural manner, ns in scream- j . 
ing nr whistling, the estimation of right or left, wa« ; 
unaffected, but uncertainty arose between the positions , 
in front and behind. A tuning-fork on a resonance , 
box was employed; tho noises cf excitation interfered. ; 
Two forks wero then provided and simultaneously I 
excited; either was held over a resonator so as to j 
produce a pure sound. The estimation of such sounds | 
was good as to right and left, but failed entirely as to t. 
front and back. These results were unexpected. It ; ■ 
was suggested that the estimation depends on our 
knowledge of the peculiarities in the quality of the 
human voice, and on variations of quality in the . 
different positions. It has been supposed that the . 
estimation as to right, and left is based on the nearest 
ear to the sound hearing it most lowllv. The foilo wing ( 
considerations throw doubt on this. One ear is stopped, j 
a steady note sounded, and tho observer turns round; , 
the variation in strength is not a marked one. Also, p 
theory indicates that the head is not a sufficiently . 
large obstacle to make any considerable sound-shade* 
with ordinary wave-lengths, though it may do so for ,, 
notes high in the scale. However, the sound of a 
tenor C fork, although very faint, was localised as to 
right and left without much difficulty. On the whole 
the matter appears to be obscure, and it was con¬ 
cluded that we are far from understanding the manner 
in which the estimation of the direction of sound ii 
made. Dr. Stone observed that the semicircular 
canals of the ear have the reputation among physiolo¬ 
gists of being the means by which we determine the 
direction of sound. Mr. Sedley Taylor enquired 
whethor direction could bo estimated with one ear 
only. Lord Rayleigh answered that it certainly could, 
much better than one would expect, and pointed ont 
the difficulty of referring the phenomenon to the 
semicircular canals. After some conversation, in 
which Messrs. Bosanquet, Victor de Pontigny, and 
Prof. Monk took part, the meeting closed with the 
usual votes of thanks. 


Zoological Society of London. —( Tuesday, April 4.) 
Pkof. Newton. F.R.S., in the Chair. Mr. H. B 
Dresser exhibited a specimen of a hybrid between 
the black grouse and the hazel grouse, which 
the first example of this cross which he had heard of. 
The Chairman exhibited an early edition of a Dutch 
translation of Pliny, in which was given a good wood- 
cut of the Dodo (Didus iveptus). Mr. R. B. Sharp* 
exhibited a specimen of Sumia ulula , shot many 
years ago in Wiltshire, which was the first recoram 
instance of this owl being killed in England. Trot 
Garrod described the structure of the vertebrae ana 
muscles of the neck of the Darter (Plotut mhhfty 
explaining the mechanism by which the rapid more" 
ments of the bird are produced, Mr. B. R AU»» 
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rad s paper on the Agontis ( Dasyprocta), in which he 
describe a new species D. isthmiea, from Central 
America, and reviewed the geographical distribution 
*cd synonymy of the other known forms. Messrs. 
P. L. Sclater, F.R.S., and O. Salvin, F.R.S., read two 
joint papers, the first describing fifteen new species 
of birds from Bolivia, the second giving a revised list 
of the neotropical Anatidae. 


Society of Biblical Abcbaboloot.— ( Tuesday, 
April 4.) 

S. Birch, LLD., President, in the Chair. Tho follow¬ 
ing candidates were duly nominated for election in 
MayDr. J. E. Cranage; \V. H. Eddie, J.P.; 
Herbert Freeman, A.R.I.B.A., F.S.A.; A. Hymen 
Joseph ; Rev. Prebendary Scarth, M.A., F.S.A.; Rev. 
Canon Ridgeway, M.A.; Joseph Sidebotham, F.R.A.S., 
Bowdon; Miss Tucker, Bedford. The following 
paper was then read:—“ Ishtar and Izdubar: being 
the Sixth Tablet of the Izdubar Series. Trans¬ 
lated by H. F. Talbot, F.R.S.” The fifth Izdubar 
tablet appears to be mostly lost, but the end of its 
Rory occupies the first few lines of the sixth tablet, 
and therefore it is necessary briefly to advert to it. 
One of the adventures of Odysseus related by Homer 
is his return to Ithaca disguised as a beggar. Izdubar, 
those wanderings recall those of Odysseus, seems to 
have adopted some similar disguise, which he now 
Ihrots off and resumes his royal rank. 


Society of Antiquaries.— {Thursday, April 6.) 

J. C. Robinson, Esq., exhibited a beautiful enamelled 
ckese which he purchased in the south of France. 
It is rectangular in shape, with a high-pitched cruci¬ 
form roof. On each gable ia the figure of an eagle 
within a circle. Below the roof there is on one side 
an Agnus Dei, and on the other a hand in the attitude 
of benediction, according to the Latin form. The 
rest of the walls is covered with a beautiful scroll 
pattern, and the too f with a representation of tiles in 
bltie enamel. The work is of the twelfth or thirteenth 
century.—Prof. Chu rch gave an account of some Roman 
remains found at Cirencester, of which the most note¬ 
worthy were:—A silver pin with a spud-shaped end, 
snd the handle ornamented with the figure of a 
•qinrrel, which was perhaps an eraser; a small 
pewter medallion, having on one side a figure of a 
man spearing a boar, and on the other a man on 
horseback; a bronze bell, and key; two bronze 
weights, one a human bust, and the other a bird ; a 
•poon, the bowl of which was washed with tin; part 
of a horse’s trappings, decorated with tho head of an 
animal; and several small tweezers. Prof. Church 
also exhibited a charger, of sixteenth-century work, 
which was said to have been once the property of the 
hwpiee of the Guild of the Holy Trinity at Ciren- 
cester. From the feet that the letter A occurs twice 
the central boss, tradition has ascribed the bowl 
jo Alice Avening. who gave the Town Hall and other 
t*nefaction8 to the town. Ab she died quite at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, and the bowl 
“oms to lielong to rather a later date, it may have 
wen made in commemoration of her charities. 


Linnban Society.— {Thursday, April 6.) 

F.R.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. Six 
“"Mows were elected. Dr. Day exhibited a 
tingfishor, caught and drowned by the cloeing of 
e valves of a Unio.—A series of rare mosses from 
Aent were shown and remarked on by Mr. E. M. 
olmss. He also called attention to a specimen of 
‘Mpria garganica, var. silphium. The root of this 
18 8 topical application has curative power on 
wounds, nevertheless when eaten it is fatal to horses 
no camels.—Q. J, Romanes read a paper “ On 
ednsae,” from Hie Cromarty Firth.—He provision- 
7 names six new species, and adverts to irregulari- 
ms observed by him, also noting a parasitic crusta- 
un on Aurelia.—Dr. Francis Day, in recounting 
D®* r »ent labours of his “ On the Fishes of the 
„ -.J™' ’ concluded by strongly recommending the 
■"“sneer” Barbus/or to English pisciculturists as 
"by of introduction into our rivers. This fish is 
au ( |' i’ 1101 on *y * or tbs sport it affords to 
flesh! “ot for the excellence and flavour of its 
toth * 'Soala salmon in size, but does not migrate 
D- ^ It* ova are deposited in the hill streams.— 
j. j . a y" second paper “ On the introduction of trout 
•xrw, • ™ ’ Dto India,” summarised the results of 
i penment« thereon. The Loch Leven trout, Salmo 
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levensis, and the tench, Tinea vulgaris, he avers 
have bred there; in proof of which he exhibited a 
specimen of the former, retired in the Neilgherry 
waters; this weighed lj oz. out of spirit, and mea¬ 
sured 6J inches in extreme length. It was caught 
January, 1876. Mr. Thomas, of the Madras Civil 
Service, in 1863, and Dr. Day in 1866, failed in the 
transport of ova from this country, but Mr. Mclvor 
by a different method—aeration of water, &c.—was 
successful in his attempt. The above-mentioned de¬ 
scendant justifies the hope that the problem of the 
introduction into Hindoslan of British trout may be 
solved.—A paper on irregularities of the veins in 
birds, was read by Mr. C. H. Wade. 


Philological Society.— {Friday, April 7.) 

Rev. R. Morris, LL.D., President, in the Chair. 
H.I.H. Prince Louis-Lucien Bonaparte read a paper 
on the results of his “ Recent Researches into the 
Dialects of Herefordshire, Worcestershire, and Mon¬ 
mouthshire, with Notes on those of Buckinghamshire, 
Hertfordshire, Surrey, Middlesex, Berkshire, &e.,” 
which he illustrated by a general map (prepared for 
the occasion and presented to tho Society) showing the 
modifications thus introduced into his previous classi¬ 
fication of the English dialects. The immediate result 
of these inquiries was to establish a Western English 
dialect containing Hereford. Monmouth, Worcester, 
and part of South Warwick, forming a transition 
between South-Western and Salopian dialects. Basing 
his classification of the main dialects on grammar 
(especially on the form of the verb substantive) and 
vocabulary, the Prince uses phonetic differences mainly 
for the minor distinctions. Thus, a sound analogous 
to the French u being found in dialects so widely 
separated as Scotch, Devonian, and Eastern, and 
sporadically elsewhere, is not a safe main distinction. 
Of ths thirteen dialects which he admits, the principal 
three are: III., the South-Western (characteristics, I, 
he, we, you, they be, 1 do love, I have n-heard, v, t, 
eh, dr, for/, s, sh, thr, Italian ai in may, hay, &c.); 
XIII., the Northern (characteristics, absence of the 
South-Western forms; 1, thou, we, you, they is ; 
strang, lang, for strong, long, &c.; absence of guttnral 
sound of gh and of French u) ; and IX., the 
Midland (characteristics, absence of the two pre¬ 
ceding ; use of verbal plural in — n, they aim, 
han you; we bi» in Shropshire). The others are 
transitional; XI. the North-Eastern (North Lincoln¬ 
shire, North Nottingham); VIII. the North-Western 
(South Lancashire, Cheshire, &c.); and XII. the 
North Midland (South Yorkshire), are mixed Midland 
and Northern ; VI. the Western (already described) 
is a shading of South-Western into Midland : X. the 
East Midland in its southern portion partakes of 
South-Eastern and South-Western; II. the South- 
Eastern (Oxford, South Northamptonshire, Bucks, 
&c.) retains I, we, you, they be, but loses most of 
the other South-Western forms; I. the Eastern has a 
tendency to the north of East Midland (it still has 
occasional, I be) ; IV. the Devonian, and V. Cornish 
are offshoots of South-Western, and VII. Salopian 
(Shropshire and Staffordshire) is a passage of Western 
into North-Western. Hence no such exact delimita¬ 
tion of the dialects is possible as for French, German, 
or Basque dialects. In the Scotch mainland the 
Prince follows Dr. Murray; for tho Orkneys and 
Shetlands the dialects and subdialects depend on the 
number of Icelandic words in use. The data for 
this classification are: the Prince’s own inquiries 
during repeated visits to different parts of England; 
the translations of the “ comparative specimen ” made 
for Mr. Ellis; other modern original specimens made 
for and partly published by the Prince himself; Dr. 
Murray’s Scotch and Mr. Elworthy’s West Somerset¬ 
shire works; and the large collection of well-known 
specimens already printed, which, though not so trust¬ 
worthy, cannot be neglected. 


Physical Society. — {Saturday, April 8.) 

Ms. W. Spottiswoode, Vice-President, in the Chair. 
The following gentleman was elected a member of the 
Society :—Mr. H. M. Klaassen. Prof. Foster exhi¬ 
bited and described an instrument for illustrating the 
law of refraction. It is founded on the well-known 
method of determining the direction of the ray after 
refraction by means of two circles described from the 
point of incidence as centre, the ratio of whose radii 
is the index of refraction. If the incident ray be 
projected to meet the inner circle and through the 


point of intersection a vertical line be drawn, the line 
drawn from the point of incidence to the point where 
this meets the outer circle is the direction after refrac¬ 
tion. This principle is applied in making a self- 
adjusting apparatus as follows;—A rod representing 
the incident ray is pivoted at the point of incidence, 
and projects to a point about four inches beyond. 
To this extremity is attached a vertical rod which 
slides through a nut in another rod also pivoted at 
the point of incidence. The lower extremity of the 
vertical rod is attached to a link, so fixed as to con¬ 
strain it to remain vertical. By this means the two 
rods always represent respectively the incident, end 
refracted rays. The index of refraction can be varied 
by altering the position of the nut through which the 
vertical rod passes, or the rod to which it is attached. 
Prof. Foster then exhibited a simple arrangement for 
showing the interference of waves. Prof. Guthrie 
and others also exhibited instruments and described 
them. 


Society of Antiquaries of Scotland.— {Monday, 
April 10.) 

At the meeting of the Society of Antiquaries of Scot¬ 
land, held on Monday last, Capt. Thomas, R.N., 
communicated the results of an elaborate inquiry into 
the topography of the Hebrides, in the course of 
which he has tabulated and critically examined 
upwards of 12,000 names. Taking the rentals of 
Lewis and Harris as a text, and comparing the names 
with similar and cognate names in other parts of the 
Hebrides, and in Orkney, Shetland and Iceland, he 
has arrived at tho conclusion that there must have 
been a complete extirpation or removal of the Gaelic 
population in the ninth century, when the islands 
were colonised by the Northmen. The larger islands 
retain their pre-Norse names, but the general topo¬ 
graphy is Norse. Thus, for instance, while the 
rentals of Lewis and Harris contain 269 entries of 
place-names. 160 of these are Scandinavian, 42 only 
are Gaelic, 64 are English, and 3 are uncertain. But 
this ratio of 4 to 1 does not represent the relative 
importance of the places so named, for while 
on the Norse-named townlands there are 2,429 
tenants, there are but 387 tenants on those which 
bear Gaelic names. In Lewis and Harris there 
is scarcely one important place bearing a Gaelic 
name. Those on the Ordnance maps, as a rule, 
belong to minor features, are entirely modern in 
form, and such as would naturally arise in the six cen¬ 
turies which have passed since the islands formed part 
of the Norwegian kingdom. This absence of Celtic 
names cannot be accounted for except on the theory 
of the entire removal, by slaughter or flight, of the 
Celtic people. Had the Northmen simply enslaved 
the nations, they would have learned and adopted the 
former place-names, as the Normans did in England. 
The Rev. George Wilson exhibited a fine collection of 
stone implements, chiefly flint, comprising knives, saws, 
arrow-heads, &c., from the neighbourhood of Glen- 
luce. Mr. Anderson, keeper of the Museum, ex¬ 
hibited a leaf-shaped flint arrow-head with part of the 
wooden shaft still attached, showing how these 
arrow-heads were shafted. This interesting specimen 
was fonnd in a moss at Fyvie, Aberdeenshire. Mr. 
Anderson also exhibited an arrow-shaft which he had 
made from the rough, using flint tools only, and gave 
a demonstration of the special uses of certain of these 
tools and the best way of using them. 


FINE ART. 

THE EXHIBITION OF THE “ INTRAN8IGKANT8.” 

Paris : April 1, 1876. 

The exhibition set on foot by an independent 
body of artists, like the one held in the Boulevard 
des Oapucines two years ago, was opened the day 
before yesterday in the rooms of Durand Ruel, 
the great picture-dealer in the Rue Lafitte, a 
central and much-frequented situation, and as 
such admirably suited for the purpose. The 
rooms are very spacious and well-lighted, both 
very important requisites for the kind of painting 
now exhibited there, which is characterised by a 
kind of decorative freedom, and demands blank 
spaces between the respective frames. 

This present attempt has been much better 
received oy the public than the first, and this is 
not merely the impression of one who, as I do, 
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personally sympathises with the feelings that 
prompt these artists as a body, but that of a paper 
also which is the organ of the purest academical 
doctrines, La Chronique des Arts et de la Curiositd, 
a weekly fly-leaf of the Gazette des Beaux-Arts. 
The step is considerable, and was for many 
reasons to be foreseen. The public are fired with 
a kiud of tender interest in this group of honest 
earnest-minded, hard-working, original young 
artists, men yearly victimised by the majority 
who bear tyrannous rule over the official Salon, 
its entrance, and its awards. They regard this 
exhibition with favourable eyes, as being both a 
tribute to their judgment and to men chiefly poor, 
who, in a country, in a societv, that has no notion 
of the advantages of material or moral co-opera¬ 
tion, have succeeded in forming an association 
among themselves, for their mutual benefit. But, 
leaving general considerations such as these, I pro¬ 
ceed at once to facts. 

The first room is hung with various portraits, 
dry-point engravings of wondrous delicacy and 
effectiveness by M. Desboutin ; etchings and dry- 
point engravings, both early and late ones, all 
masterly in their way, by M. Alphonse Legros; 
drawings by M. Degas of dancers at the Opera; 
water-colours, some very finished, some very 
primitive in character, by M. Jean Baptiste Millet, 
younger brother of the great painter, the late 
J. F. Millet; and lastly some clever water-colour and 
pastel studies by Mdme. Berthe Morizot. We meet 
with Mdme. Morizot again in the next room, 
where she has some oil-paintings delicious in their 
tenderness, whereof most thoroughly pleasing to me 
are her Jeunefemme en voir, standing, and Jeunes 
femmes en mouqseiine blanche, sitting in a room, 
across the window of which a white curtain is 
drawn. They are symphonies in white like 
Mr. J. Whistler’s, but more perfect in that they 
have the feminine sentiment—“ l’odor di femme.” 
Everything—the creased folds, the gilt wooden 
chairs, the couches with their light-coloured 
covers, the uncombed hair, the half-seen flesh—is 
indicated with a grace, a suppleness, a taste, 
wherein Mdme. Berthe Morizot stands unrivalled. 
She is the sister-in-law and pupil of Edward 
Manet. Sea-pieces by M. Lepic come next; then 
portraits and figures of unquestioned originality, 
both as regards physiognomy and colouring, by 
M. Renoir, who is one of the most vigorous artists 
of the whole group; landscapes by M.M. Sisley 
and Moriet; also, by the latter, a large standing 
figure of a Jeune femme essagmit une. robe Jacfeur 
japoniris —the dress is of red silk, embroidered 
with flowers and figures, all in relief. All these 
artists are well enough known for it to be un¬ 
necessary for me to speak at any length here of 
their method; which method consists in studying 
nature and her varied aspects, chiefly in the open 
air and not under the angles of incidence with 
which she is wont to be studied in the studios. 
That is the kernel of the whole matter in dispute; 
that which makes these men the dreaded enemies 
of the academical system is their not remaining 
entirely impersonal, but introducing man, his 
passions, his allusions, his feelings, into the midst 
of this everlastingly impassive Dature. 

A young man, Caillebotte bv name, who makes 
his first appearance in this exhibition, has attracted 
a deal of attention. His pictures are original in 
their composition, but, more than that, so energetic 
as to drawing that they resemble the early 
Florentines. These pictures would create a scandal 
in an official Salon amid the false and sinewless 
figures of the school, and we applaud the juries 
for their wisdom in keeping them out. Here it is 
a different matter. Their success is fair and 
honest and due to their faithful representation of 
life as it expresses itself in the working functions, 
and of the members as they come to look when 
modified by the constant pursuit of some one par¬ 
ticular occupation. M. Caillebotte has sent Des 
racleurs de parquet, joiners bare to the waist 
scraping the parquet floor of a room with iron 
blades. The drawing in his picture of a gentle¬ 


man, seen from behind, standing at a window 
which looks on to the street is no less clever. He 
sends, besides, a portrait, marvellous in sincerity, 
of a pianist at her piano. 

The third room contains landscapes by M. 
Tillot, the pupil and disinterested friend of Th. 
Rousseau; landscapes by M. Pissarro, the great 
high-priest of the school of the Intransigeants, 
a man of sober masculine talent; other studies of 
varied interest by MM. Ottin fils, Cals, Ronard, 
Beliard'; some natures mortes — the ridiculous 
term our language applies to groups of different 
kinds of objects, such as flowers, fruits and other 
delicacies, all which, if dead, would be horrible 
and repulsive— natures mortes, to return to the 
present pictures, by a woman of society who 
adopts the pseudonym of Jacques Franjois. She 
has a very harmonious palette, and uses grays and 
free tints with remarkable skill. Then, finally, 
there are several sketches and a picture by M. 
Degas, who introduced himself to the London 
public at M. Deschamps' exhibition. M. Degas is 
a painter of extreme sensibility and of not less 
extreme boldness. lie more often throws his 
sketches on to the canvas than takes time to 
finish them; but these in themselves are sufficient 
to prove the power of his imagination, his science, 
his intimate acquaintance with modern life, with 
the gestures, effect, the athletics, peculiar to each 
of his subjects—races, washerwomen at their 
work, or the green-room of the Opera. His eye is 
true. The vigorous stroke of his pencil and the 
truth of his colour-indications show the talent of 
a master. When he gives himself the time to 
complete and finish anything, he displays qualities 
which are analogous to those that distinguished 
the early F’lemish painters. He has one such 
finished picture here, the interior of a cotton- 
warehouse in New Orleans, perfect alike as regards 
observation and rendering. 

Altogether the Intransigeants have earned an 
undoubted victory, a victory which is the asser¬ 
tion of realism, or what the new generation under¬ 
stand by the word realism. 

The publication of the new octavo edition of 
the Oeuvres completes (le Diderot, is, as you know, 
being carried on under the direction of one of the 
contributors to the Bcpublique franqaise, and the 
care of MM. Gamier Freres. Volumes 10, 11, and 
12, which are just out, contain Diderot’s series of 
studies on the fine-arts: painting, drawing, and 
music. The most important part of this varied 
collection is a reprint of his criticisms on the ex¬ 
hibitions of the Academy of Painting. These 
Salons, as the exhibitions and their respective 
criticisms are called, are very famous in France. 
Their fame is well deserved, being due to the 
spirited tone that pervades them from first to last, 
the ingenious opinions expressed, and the amusing 
and characteristic anecdotes contained in them 
about the artists of the time. You shall have a 
fuller account of these Salons shortly. At present 
I will merely add that some of them might almost 
be considered out of print, having been published 
ten years ago in a magazine called the Berne de 
Paris, the separate numbers of which are hardly 
to be met with now. A reprint of the whole set 
will be an interesting work to possess, not only as 
furnishing very pleasant reading, but also as a 
most useful book of reference. It includes the 
Salons of 1759, 1761, 1763, 1765, 1767, 1761), 
1771, 1775, and 1781. Appended to it are a num¬ 
ber of notes by M. I. Asseyat. 

M. Alfred Michiels has just published the tenth 
and last volume of his Hisloirt de la Peinture 
Flamande depuis les d/buts jusqu'en 1864 (Lacroix 
and Co.) It comprises the history of Dutch 
painting up to the time of the separation of the 
two schools. Though this is a second edition, it 
has been so remodelled, revised, corrected, and 
added to, in every way ,a s to be in point of fact a new. 
work. Mr. Alfred Michiels began the first edition 
in 1844. It was noticed and discussed. The author 
noted all the remarks, and introduced the excellent 
practice of bringing out his work bit by bit in 


reviews; each successive port provoked fresi 
notice, so that when at last the author pats the 
completed manuscript into the printer's hash, 
he may hope as nearly as possible to have gm 
hold of the whole tmth connected with he 
subject. 

In the present new edition, which abounds with 
the newest and most authentic historical doca- 
ments, M. A. Michiels modifies his original plan -.hs 
turns his special attention to Flanders j leaving Del- 
land, when the separation of the northern province; 
had enabled it to form a new state and assert« 
more decidedly local spirit in arts as well u 
politics, entirely on one side. With regard to 
this publication, most creditable aa it is both to 
the author's boldness and the general views o! 
modern criticism, it is but fair to remember that 
M. A. Michiels is the initiator and promoter of 
those new views in consequence of which physi¬ 
ology came to be applied to the study of works af 
art. By him the influence of centres, natural n 
well as social centres, on artists was brought 
forcibly to notice. M. Taine seized on the 
method, and has developed it with more of harsh¬ 
ness often than of truth. Often even he ha 
hindered its spread by making undue use of parch 
medical assertions. I can forgive him the term 
“human animal” even applied, as it is also by 
plain-spoken preachers, to women, children, and 
young girls ; but sometimes he goes so far as to 
compare the artist to a vegetable, who is subject as 
the vegetable is to the direct influences of the son 
and the rain, of warm and icy winds, and the* 
produces works which taste fatally like an oranst 
or an apple. This is forgetting the part which 
the great migrations of peoples and the travels of 
individual men have played in the history of 
humanity, as also the modifications produced by 
local cultivation, by the taste and education of tk 
gardener, in an orange or an apple tree. In point 
of fact all that is original ana judicious in ik 
system was put forward by M. Michiels, and its 
only fair that the credit of it should be his. 

M. Michiels is likewise a good connoisseur a! 
painting. His Histoire de la Peinture Flammfo 
was not written within the four walls of bis 
study, nor compiled from published works, but 
from personal knowledge acquired in ronsenms. 
churches, and private collections, and with the 
aid of the experience which his purchase af 
excellent and curious pictures for himself ga« 
him. Ph. Bum. 


THE BLAKE CATALOGUE. 

I have already spoken of the exhibition of Blake's 
works at the Burlington Club, and of the absence 
of a catalogue when the collection was tirst 
displayed. This want has now been supplied: a 
catalogue, in great part compiled by Mr. W. B. 
Scott, and prefaced by him with some introductory 
remarks, having been issued. In these remark; 
Mr. Scott shows, as usual, grasp, sympathy, and 
strong overruling good sense. My business, how¬ 
ever, is not so much to praise what is well done 
as to comment on a few points open to exception; 
for the catalogue will be a valuable repertory of 
information regarding Blake for all future ®- 
quirers, and should not be left without the tribute 
of rectification where that is pertinent 

Mr. Scott says that Blake “ is fancifully sop 
posed to have read Paracelsus, Jacob Bdhme, and 
Cornelius Agrippa, and it is suggested that the 
names in his Prophetic Books may be anagrams 
Both suppositions, thrown out in an admiring 
spirit, are really hard on the simple and grave 
recluse.” It would, I think, be harder on the 
simple and grave recluse to suppose that, with 
the view of discrediting another mystical writer, 
Swedenborg, he pretended to know what the 
books of Paracelsus and Bcihme contained, being 
in fact ignorant of them. His own words, “ 
his volume The Marriage of Heaven and 
are these: “Any man of mechanical talent* 
may, from the writings of Paracelsus « J*e<* 
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Bebrnen, produce ten thousand volumes of 
equal value with Swedenborg's.” As to the 
anagrams, he invents the names Los and Lni- 
tharmon, and says that these represent Time 
and Space. Los is undoubtedly the anagram of 
gol, and Enitharmon of Anerithmon. Sol, the 
gun, is really the regulator of time, and Anerith- 
mon, numberless or limitless, is really au epi- 
thetical definition of space. Those invented 
names are anagrams, whether conscious or uncon¬ 
scious: and whether they are more likely to be 
onconscious than conscious, being so exceedingly 
appropriate as they are, is a question regarding 
which the Doctrine of Chances would, 1 fancy, 
return a different verdict from Mr. Scott. 

“ With regard to his songs, says Mr. Scott, 

«he was not alone, Cowper and Burns being in 
front of him.” The strict fact is that Cowper’s 
fir-t-puhlished poems were some of the Olney 
Hymns, issued in 1776, followed by The Progress 
of Error and others in 1782 ; Burns's first volume 
came out in 1786; while Blake’s first volume, the 
helical Sketches, was printed in 1786, when he 
ns twenty-six years of age. But these poems 
were declaredly written by Blake some years 
before—namely, from his twelfth to his twen¬ 
tieth year, or from 1768 to 1776 or 1777. All or 
most of them are therefore earlier than the 
earliest by Cowper, and all were published, not 
to speak of written, three years before the earliest 
by Burns. 

Mr. Scott misapprehends the dates in stating 
that “ the latter years of his life were solaced by 
the friendship and society of Mr. Butts, of Fitzroy 
Square, who bought the greater part of his original 
productions during a year or two.” The fact is 
that Blake made the acquaintance of Mr. Butts 
towards 1704, being then only thirty-seven years 
of age. and Butts was the one steady purchaser of 
his paintings and water-colours for many years, 
ending towards 1822; before that year, Linnell 
had already assumed a similar relation towards 
Blake; and the remaining five years of Blake’s 
life, from 1822 to 1827, were those in which this 
long-standing friendship and business connexion 
with Butts flickered down into extinction. 

In the body of the catalogue, a large number of 
Blake’s works are stated to be signed “ W. B. 
imc.” Whv Blake should he charged with this 
ignorant substitution of “ imvenit ” for “ invenit ” 
1 fail to understand: the inscription is, in fact, 

i( »> 

IflP. 

No. 38 is described as “ Subject from the Revela¬ 
tion of St. John, colour-printed, lent by the late 
W. Euller-Maitland, Esq.” This is erroneous. 
The subject is taken from the lines in Macbeth — 

“ And Pity, like a naked newborn babe 
.Striding the blast, or heaven's cherubim horsed 
Upon the sightless couriers of the air.” 

This i9 the work which stands as No. 218 in the 
List of Works in Colour in the catalogue which I 
compiled, published in Gilchrist's Life of Blake ; 
and I still think that my opening remarks on it 
are strictly true: “ Blake does not seem to have 
had any particular idea to express in this design, 
but to have taken the words of the quotation, and 
let them carry him as far as they could.” 

No. 246 is named “ Two Sketches in Pencil (un- 
oplamed), lent by George Smith, Esq.” They 
are both down in my list of Uncoloureil Works, 
Nos. 2 and 119. The first was to me also “ un¬ 
explained ; ” E could only term it A Naked Man 
touching a Ram as he recedes. The second I called 
B cm, and I think this is clearly correct: “ evi- 
Jeptlv intended for Wren, the dome of St Paul's 
wing sketched in the distance; resembles the 
heicton in general arrangement.” 

Let me add, with reference to the two magni¬ 
ficent wafer-colours of The Last Judgment (No. 

from Petworth, and No. 70 lent by Sir W. 
“lirhng-Maxwell), that I took the opportunity at 
“ e Burlington Club of comparing those composi¬ 
tions with the remarkable description, A Vision of 
. -kwt Judgment, written by Blake himself, and 
printed in Gilchrist’s second volume. Each of 


the pictures was found to correspond in certain 
leadiug details with the Vision, now one of them 
more, and now the other ; hut neither corresponds 
throughout. W. NI. Rossetti. 


ART SALES. 

Among the pictures bv English masters, the 
sale of which preceded that of the great examples 
of the Dutch School in the Levy collection on 
Thursday week, some were very notable. There 
was first a Bonington—a sweeping storm to the 
right of the landscape, and a brillnnt effect of 
a long plain lit by a fleeting sunlight. It was 
sold for only 437 By John Crome there was 
Ilautbois Common, a picture of some importance, 
a landscape with a clump oi trees, and donke\ s 
in the foreground, and a fine distance of whitened 
willow, sunlit meadow, and grey cloud. Much of 
this is in Cronies finest manner. It realised 405/. 
By Gainsborough, from the Holmewood collec¬ 
tion, there was the portrait of Signor Tenducci, 
the great tenor, which had been exhibited at Bur¬ 
lington House in 1870, when it formed part, if 
we remember rightly, of the collection of Mr. 
Heugh. It fetched last week 260/. Gains¬ 
borough’s Mushroom Gatherer, sold on the same 
dav, is a large but entirely sketchy work. A Vapid 
struggling with a Bacchante for his Quiver is pro¬ 
bably among quite the best of the works of 
Hilton. It is a very spirited piece, pleasant in 
design and significant in action. It fetched 67/. 
There were no less than twelve pictures by 
George Morland, some of them representing him 
quite at his best, and showing all the range of his 
homely subjects—peasant-women struggling with 
the wind, gypsies under a country hedge, boon 
companions drinking at the out-of-doors table 
of a country inn, a postboy returning at even¬ 
ing to the stable and stable-yard. ^ The post¬ 
boy picture— Evening, or the Postboy 8 Return 
is the most complete, if not in all respects the 
most agreeable, of his works here. It is full of 
subject: all the incidents the circumstance allows: 
and' is painted with his utmost care—care often 
wanting in his pictures. The figure of postboy 
returning to stable, man and lad, the work and 
play of stable-life, with all the occupants of the 
place, the light of a summer evening on roof and 
greenery seen through the wide door ail are most 
carefully studied and happily expressed. The 
picture realised 630/. By Patrick Nasmyth there 
was one marvellously crisp, brilliant, and finished 
little picture—a most favourable example of his 
work: a landscape with figures near a pool of 
water, and afternoon light on a wide hilly distance. 
It sold for 336/. The collection of Dutch pictures 
was rich in the works of many masters, though it 
contained none by either of those three whom 
recent opportunities of seeing them have brought 
into added notice: Peter de Ilooghe, Nicholas 
Maes, and Van der Meer of Delft. By Nicholas 
Berchem there was the Alpine Pass, elaborately 
described in Smith’s Catalogue Raisonnt, and sold 
on Saturday for 514/. A most clever interior by 
a man but little valued here—Brekelenkamp— La 
Cnisini'ere, with curtained alcove, spinning-wheel 
behind her, and red pot on the hearth, sold for 
onlv 25/. Thrown in among the rest was a work 
ascribed to Cima il Oonegliano: The Virgin Seated 
and holding the Infant Christ on Her Knee. It 
came from the collection of the Prince Napoleon, 
and fetched 383/. A marvellous Gerard Dow— 
An Astrologer at a Window —admired more than 
1 once at great exhibitions and coming from noted 
collections, but carrying its test claim to notice 
in its own extraordinary excellence, was sold 
for 714/. Work like this may not be of a 
high kind, but it reaches perfection in its kind; 
and the accessories of an astrologer's table—com¬ 
passes, globe, hour-glass, and open hook—have 
never been painted with more deceptive cunning 
and accomplished finish. Another Italian picture 

_hut a late one—came in afterwards: Francesco 

Guardi’s Grand Canal, Venice, a fine, though a 


small example of the master; it sold for 183/. 
Then came a series of remarkable portraits by 
Franz Hals, two or three of them enormously ex¬ 
pressive, though Bketchy works. The Violin 
Player —perhaps broadest and skotchiest of all— 
sold for 89/; the Singer for 262/. A Portrait, of 
Baron Falkcnstein, by the same master, sold for 
299/. There was an important landscape by Hob¬ 
bema: a wooded laudscape with peasants on a 
road, and a pool of water before a cottage; it had 
been exhibited at Burlington House, aud it fetched 
997/. The Enamoured Cavalier —the great Fran¬ 
cis Mieris, seen twice at the British Institution, 
and recognised wherever seen as a chef J oeuvre of 
the Dutchman—realised the enormous sum of 
3,675/., which is, we believe, an advance of about 
500/. on the price given for the work by Mr. 
Albert Levy. La Tricoteuse, a very pleasant pic¬ 
ture, attributed iu the catalogue to Gaspar 
Notsclier, but engraved by Wille as a Mieris—un¬ 
less we are mistaken—realised 441/., and this 
again, we hear, was a marked advance on the 
price paid for it. Wille may have been mistaken 
as to its attribution. The work, which is among 
the most pleasing of the works of the school, 
represents a young woman with some preten¬ 
sions to comeliness, sitting knitting at an 
arched window. A good example of Adrian 
van Ostade, The Card Players, three boors 
seated round a stool, fetched 283 1 .; a Stable 
Interior, attributed to Isaac Ostade, onlv 42/. 
There was a very clever portrait by X van 
Ravesteyn, not without subtlety of expression, and 
with marvellous imitation of certain fabrics, lace 
more especially. It was of the Queen of Bohemia, 
aud went for 94/. There were several Jacob 
Ruvsdael’s; the most important of them were 
View in the Environs of a Purest (714/.) and View 
in a Grove of Trees (388/.). The first is un¬ 
doubtedly in the very best style and period of the 
artist. A fine large Solomon Ruysdael— a most 
placid river-scene, with churcli and other build¬ 
ings grouped on the river’s bank, and ships and a 
ferry-boat on the broad water — realised 420/. 
Jan Steen’s Bad Company must be among the 
most expressive and accomplished of his works. 
A simple youth, a little drunk and heavy, is now 
entrapped’bv harlots, one of whom robs him of 
his watch while he, with open mouth, sleeps upon 
her knee. A hideous creature, in league with the 
harlot, receives the stolen goods. Broken hits of a 
feast lie on the board. A fiddler fiddles merrily 
behind, and one sad face of a philosophic 
smoker, removed from the action of the piece, 
points the moral of the drama. 997/. seems a 
most moderate price for this master-work of 
Jan Steen’s. To some a less offensive example of 
the master is the Doctor's Visit: a doctor feeling 
a woman's pulse, with many bystanders and much 
charm of accessories. This work, brilliant and 
expressive, though less brilliant and expressive 
than the other, realised but 204/. A fine 
landscape by Adrian Van de Velde, A View in 
a Woody Park, fetched 945/. An Interior by B. 
Maton, a very clever study of two Dutch people of 
mean lives and narrow thoughts, fetched 198/. 
By Wouvermans there were two very important 
pieces: first a Hawking Party said to have been 
painted for the wife of Philip TV. of Spain, and 
second A View on a Canal in Holland, a winter 
landscape of singular power. These fetched 
respectively 924/. and 1102/. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. Scott, in his preface to the Blake Cata¬ 
logue, points out that “ we must recognise as the 
central truth in art the fact that the human body 
is the standard of beauty and power, and that be¬ 
side the body and the soul within it, and operat¬ 
ing through it, there ought to be nothing of very 
great interest in this world.” This is a suggestive 
and timely criticism in regard to an artist like 
Blake who' had little delight in the careful imita¬ 
tion of Batumi objects, and whoee failures as an 
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imitative painter Mr. Scott is careful to point out. 
By the way, the writer appears to he under the 
impression that the copy of Swedenborg exhibited 
at the club with marginal notes by Blake is the 
first proof that has been given of the artist's 
acquaintance with Swedenborg’s writings. In a 
footnote to his preface he says :—“ Since this was 
written a copy of Swedenborg’s Angelic Wisdom, 
with pencilled notes by Blake on many pages has 
been left at the Burlington Club by Mr. J. R. P. 
Kirby, showing that he had studied Swedenborg;” 
But in the third chapter of Gilchrist’s Life the in¬ 
fluence of the mystic writer is distinctly recog¬ 
nised. “ In another twenty years,” says Mr. 
Gilchrist, speaking of Blake’s boyhood, “ we shall 
find him freely and, as true believers may think, 
heretically criticising the Swedish seer from the 
spiritualist, not the rationalist point of view, as 
being a divine teacher, whose truths, however, 
were not new, and whose falsehoods were all old.” 
Blake, indeed, directly refers to Swedenborg in 
the “ Prophetic Books.” It is possible, indeed, 
that the subject may have been first introduced to 
him by his friend Flaxman, who was deeply 
attached to the principles of Swedenborg’s theo- 
logy. 

Mr. Boughton is engaged upon a large picture 
illustrating a subject from the writings of Wash¬ 
ington Irving. It is painted for an American 
gentleman, and will not be exhibited in this 
country. 

During the season there will be published in 
L'Art a series of illustrations from pictures in the 
Royal Academy. Among the principal works to 
be represented are Mr. Leighton’s large proces¬ 
sional picture and Mr. Poynter’s Race of Atalanta. 
There will also bepublished in the same journal a 
series of illustrated articles on the Salon. 

It is intended to publish in one of the forth¬ 
coming numbers of the Portfolio some facsimile 
reproductions from drawings by Matthew Paris. 
These drawings will be taken from a MS. Life of 
Offa in the British Museum profusely illustrated 
with designs in pen and ink by the Monk of St. 
AlbanB. Matthew Paris joined the monastery in the 
year 1217, and the volume that has been mentioned 
written and illustrated by himself, was presented 
by him as a gift to the church. The series of designs 
snows the artist to have been specially disposed to¬ 
wards the representation of battle-subjects, many of 
which are very spirited and vigorous. They are 
executed with the pen, in some places merely in 
outline, in others with a careful finish of the de¬ 
tails of armour, and they form altogether a most 
interesting record of the art of the thirteenth 
century. 

A well-to-do shoemaker of Bremen recently 
conceived the idea of having the front of his house 
decorated with life-size statues of the three most 
celebrated shoemakers in German history. The 
first of these was the holy St. Crispin, the patron 
of the shoemakers’ craft; the second was the brave 
Hans von Sagan, who in 1370 turned the tide of 
the great battle of the German orders against the 
heathen Lithuanians by bearing the Imperial 
standard right into the midst of the enemy; and 
the third was Hans Sachs the well-known shoe¬ 
maker bard. The figures of these notabilities have 
been executed with considerable skill by Herr 
Kropp, a sculptor of high repute in Bremen, and 
are said to be very characteristic works, resembling 
in many respects the productions of the old Niirn- 
berg masters. Hans Sachs is represented in the 
leather apron of his calling, but with a book in his 
left hand and a face expressive of mischievous 
humour; St. Crispin as a saintly personage, who 
yet does not disdain the smell of leather; and the 
patriotic Hans von Sagan, bearing the victorious 
standard, but with a wooden leg, the price he paid 
for his courage. 

A host finished and delicate drawing in sepia 
bv Isabey j&re, representing the artist himself and 
Itdme. Thidnon, has been presented to the Louvre 


by M. Thidnon. the grandson of the lady. It has 
been placed among the other drawings of the 
French school. It is dated 1806. 

The subject given this year for the Prix de 
Rome in architecture is a veterinary college with 
accessory buildings for the sick animals. There 
are fifty-two competitors. 

A magnificent illustrated edition of Victor 
Hugo’s Quatre-vingt-treize has recently been 
published in Paris. The great author himself, 
who is said to have considerable talent as an 
artist, has contributed three illustrations to this 
work. The other engravings are by such artists 
as Morin, Lan^on, Briou, Daniel Vierge, Gilbert, 
Karl Bodmer, and Ed. Bayard. 

A splendid etching by Aug. Lamjon of a 
grand old Nubian lion appears in L'Art of last 
week. A large woodcut is also given of the 
magnificent gate of the Stanga Palace at Cremona 
recently added to the Louvre. This exuberant 
work of Italian Renaissance is so crowded with 
rich detail that it leaves no spot upon which the 
eye can find rest. The legend of Hercules forms 
the motive of the greater number of the reliefs, 
and a life-sized statue of the hero, reminiscent of 
antique models, Btands as a support to the enta¬ 
blature on one side, the pendant to it being an 
equally fine statue of Theseus. Tritons, centaurs, 
sirens, and other such creations of the poetic 
imagination, enter largely into the rest of the 
decoration. 

The archaeologist, Sig. Luigi Depoletti, has 
generously presented to the Raffaelle Academy 
the highly finished reproductions in scagliola of 
the bas-relief of the Parthenon, which forty years 
ago his friend Prince Soresina Vidoni gave to him 
after having had copies in bronze made in London 
of these same bas-reliefs. 

The Italian caricaturist, Francesco Redenti, 
has recently died. He was much esteemed by 
Cavour, to whom his sketches afforded great 
amusement. 

The Journal Officid states that owing to the 
great promise of the Salon for this year the 
Minister of Public Instruction has agreed to bestow 
a larger number of medals than was mentioned in 
the regulations. There will be added to those 
usually given, nine for painting; five for sculp¬ 
ture ; three for architecture; and three for en¬ 
graving and lithography. 

The new National Gallery at Berlin was opened 
by the Emperor William on March 21, and the 
public were admitted on the 26th. 

The historical exhibition of the Royal Academy 
of Arts at Vienna that it was announced would be 
opened on October 16 of this vear is postponed 
until March 15, 1877. 


Christ leaving the Tomb and The Ascension of Chrvt. \ 
They are nine metres high and five wide, and 
are spoken of by French critics as being among the 
noblest achievements of modem French art. The 
figure of Christ in the Christ leaiing the Tomh is 
indeed characterised by a writer in the Chrmiqu 
as “ une des figures les mieux tronvdes et les plus ' 
impressionnantes de la peinture contemporaine." 

The current number of Zeitschrift fur bildern i.) 
Kunst opens with a suggestive article by A. Wolf ' 
on the altarpiece by Sebastian del Piombo in tin 
church of S. Giovanni Crisostomo in Venice. 
This altarpiece is often missed even by vistora to . 
the picturesque little church, but it 5s one of tin 
finest works of Sebastian’s early or Venetian ■ 
period, very rich in colour, and showing strongly . 
the influence of Giorgione. Herr Wolf has die- . 
covered a remarkable resemblance between the r 
Magdalen of this picture and the well-known 
Fornarina of the Ufnzi; he considers them, indeed, 
to represent the same person, and draws the con¬ 
clusion that the Fornarina is not by Raphael, but 
that it is a Venetian work, and probably by -i 
Sebastian del Piombo. The suggestion that the 
Fornarina is of Venetian origin is not a new one. 

It has been attributed by some to Giorgione, bat •' 
Giorgione died a year before it was painted: it: 
has also been given to Palma Vecchio. It seems * i 
more probable, however, that if it he really • 
the work of a Venetian artist, that artist wis ■ 
Sebastian, the pupil of Giorgione, for it certainly . 
has many of the characteristics of the last-named . 
artist. The supposition that it is the portrait of , -; 
the Fornarina, or of some mistress of Raphael !,; 
is now generally discarded. In his Artistic JFrni- : 
derings through Paris, Paul d’Abrest considers tie 
character and work of the genial French artist 
Gustave Courbet, who is now an exile from Pars 
on account of his political opinions. Two ilius- 1 - 
trations are given from his works, and a charac- • 
teristic little portrait of the artist with a abort 
clay pipe in his mouth. The other articles of the , 
number are a continuation of Iwan LermoliefTs 
Galleries of Rome, a learned essay on aesthetics, 
entitled Ueber den Streit der Form-Aesthetikerwl ; \ 
Gehalts-Aesthetiker in Rezug auf die bildeni/ 
Kunst, and a description of some of the picture 
in the Stadel Institute by 0. Busch. 

The memorial bust of Edward Gibbon Wake¬ 
field, author of Scientific Colonisation, has beec ^ 
completed and sent to the Royal Academy for the 
forthcoming exhibition. The bust is destined !•■ 
ultimately to adorn the Colonial Office. 

The death is announced of M. Merino, a pupil f 
of Goya, and an artist of some note in ’ raris, : 
where he has been for some time established. 
He has bequeathed his whole fortune and »U 1 
his pictures to the city of Lima, where he ww 
born. 


According to a decree published in the Journal 
OJfinel, an international exhibition will shortly 
be held in Paris. 

The names of the members of the jury ap¬ 
pointed by the French Government for the forth¬ 
coming Salon are as follows:— Section of Painting: 
MM. Ed. Andris, President of the Union Centrale ; 
Maurice Cottier; Ed. Marcille; le Comte d’Os- 
moy and the Vicomte Tanzier, conservator of the 
paintings in the National Museums. Section of 
Sculpture : MM. Barbet de Jouy, conservator of 
modern sculpture in the National Museums; 
Michaut; ana le Vicomte de Rainneville. Section 
of Architecture: MM. le Comte de Cardaillac 
and Lenoir, both members of the Institute. Sec¬ 
tion of Engrai'ing and Lithographg: MM. Ed. 
Charton; Paul Mantz and le Vicomte Delaborde, 
Perpetual Secretary of the Acaddmie des Beaux- 
arts. 

M. Signol, to whose work in the church of 
Saint Sulpice in Paris we have before drawn 
attention in the Academy, has recently finished 
after twelve years’ labour, the two last of his grand 
wall-paintings in the transept These represent 
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THE STAGE. 

SALVINI’S MACBETH. 

Salvini closed his short visit to Edinburgh by» 
performance of Macbeth. It was, perhaps, fix'® 
a sentiment of local colour that he chose to play 
the Scotch usurper for the first time betore 
Scotchmen; and the audience were not insensible 
of the privilege. Few things, indeed, can root! 
a stronger interest than to see a great creation 
taking shape for the first time. If it-is not purely 
artistic, the sentiment is surely human. And the 
thought that you are before all the world 
have the start of so many others as eager as your¬ 
self, at least keeps you in a more unbearable sus¬ 
pense before the curtain rises, if it does not enhance 
the delight with which you follow the perfomiunce 
and see the actor “ bend up each corporal age” 1 
to realise a master-piece of a few hours’ durad™- 
With a player so variable as Salvini, vbo 
trusts to the feeling of the moment for so rouen 
detail, and who, night after night, does the same 
thing differently but always well, it can never W 
safe to pass judgment after a single hearing- Aw 
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this k more particularly true of last week's Macbeth; 
for the whole third act was marred by a grievously 
humorous misadventure. Several minutes too soon 
the ghost of Banquo joined the party, and, after 
having sat helpless awhile at a table, was ignomi- 
niously withdrawn. Twice was this ghostly 
Jack-i'n-the-Box obtruded on the stage before his 
time; twice removed again; and yet he showed 
io little hurry when he was really wanted, that, 
after an awkward pause, Macbeth had to begin his 
apostrophe to empty air. The arrival of the be¬ 
lated spectre in the middle, with a jerk that made 
him nod all over, was the last accident in the 
chapter, and worthily topped the whole. It may 
be imagined how lamely matters went throughout 
these cross purposes. 

In spite of this, and some other hitches, Sal- 
vim's Macbeth had an emphatic success. The 
creation is worthy of a place beside the same 
mist's Othello and Hamlet. It is the simplest 
and most unsympathetic of the three; but the 
absence of the finer lineaments of Hamlet is 
redeemed by gusto, breadth, and a headlong 
unity. Salvini sees nothing great in Macbeth 
beyond the royalty of muscle, and that courage 
vhich comes of strong and copious circulation. 
The moral smallness of the man is insisted on 
from the first, in the shudder of uncontrollable 
jealousy with which he sees Duncan embracing 
Banquo. He may have some northern poetry of 
speech, but he has not much logical under¬ 
standing. In his dealings with the supernatural 
powers he is like a savage with his fetish, trust¬ 
ing them beyond bounds while all goes well, and 
whenever he is crossed, casting his belief aside 
tnd calling “ fate into the list.’’ For his wife, he 
is little more than an agent, a frame of bone and 
sinew for her fiery spirit to command. The 
nature of his feeling towards her is rendered 
with a most precise and delicate touch. He 
always yields to the woman's fascination; and vet 
his caresses (and we know how much meaning 
Salvini can give to a caress) are singularly hard 
and unloving. Sometimes he lays his hand on 
her as he might take hold of any one who hap¬ 
pened to he nearest him at a moment of excite¬ 
ment. Love has fallen out of this marriage by 
the way, and left a curious friendship. Only once— 
at the very moment when she is showing herself 
*> little a woman and so much a high-spirited 
man-only once is he very deeply stirred towards 
her: and that finds expression in the strange and 
horrible transport of admiration, doubly strange 
and horrible on Salvini’s lips —“ Bring forth men- 
children only! ” 

The murder scene, as was to be expected, 
pleased the audience best. Macbeth's voice, in 
the talk with his wife, was a thing not to be for¬ 
gotten; and when he spoke of his hangman's 
tods he seemed to have blood in his utterance, 
■jever for a moment, even in the very article of 
the murder, does he possess his own soul. He is 
* man on wires. From first to last it is an exhi¬ 
bition of hideous cowardice. For, after all, it is 
not here, hut in broad daylight, with the exhilara¬ 
tion of conflict, where he can assure himself at 
every blow he has the longest sword and the 
heaviest hand, that this man’s physical bravery 
can keep him up; he is an unwieldy ship, and needs 
plenty of way on before he will steer. 

. the banquet scene, while the first murderer 
rtvM account of what he has done, there comes a 
" ;i8 “ °J truculent joy at the “ twentv trenched 
'toes ” on Bamjuo’s head. Thus Macbeth makes 
welcome to his imagination those very details of 
l'fivsical horror which are so soon to turn sour in 
1,lu ' A* he runs out to embrace these cruel cir- 
c mistances, as he seeks to realise to his mind’s 
jto the reassuring spectacle of his dead enemv, 
w ^ dressing out the phantom to terrify himself; 
"to his imagination, playing the port of justice, 

' ’’ commend to his own lips the ingredients 
’ ins poisoned chalice.” With the recollection 

Uam ‘ et tnd his father’s spirit still fresh upon 
‘ ln ’ "to the holy awe with which that good man 


encountered things not dreamt of in his philosophy, 
it was not possible to avoid looking for resem¬ 
blances between the two apparitions and the two 
men haunted. But there are none to he found. 
Macbeth has a purely physical dislike for Banquo’s 
spirit and the “ twenty trenched gashes.” He is 
afraid of he knows not what. lie is abject, and 
again blustering. In the end he so far forgets 
himself, his terror and the nature of what is 
before him, that he rushes upon it as he would 
upon a man. When his wife tells him he lacks 
repose, there is something really childish iu the 
way he looks about the room, and, seeing nothing, 
with an expression of almost sensual relief plucks 
up heart enough to go to bed. And what is 
the upshot of the visitation ? It is written in 
Shakspere, but should he read with the com¬ 
mentary of Salvini's voice and expression :—“ Oh! 
siam nell’ opra ancor ianciulli "—“ We are yet but 
young in deed.” Circle below circle. lie is look¬ 
ing with horrible satisfaction into the mouth of 
hell. There may still be a prick to-day; but to¬ 
morrow, conscience will he dead, and he may 
move untroubled iu this element of blood. 

In the fifth act we see this lowest circle reached; 
and it is Salvini’s finest moment throughout the 
play. From the first, he was admirably made up, 
and looked Macbeth to the full as perfectly as ever 
he looked Othello. From the first moment he steps 
upon the stage you can see this character is a 
creation to the fullest meaning of the phrase; for 
the man before you is a type you know well 
already. He arrives with Banquo on the heath, 
fair and red-bearded, sparing of gesture, full of 
pride and the sense of animal well-being, and 
satisfied after the battle like a beast who has eaten 
his fill. But in the fifth act, there is a change. 
This is still the big, burly, fleshly, handsome 
looking Thane; here is still the same face which 
in the earlier acts could be superficially good- 
humoured and sometimes royally courteous. But 
now the atmosphere of blood, which pervades the 
whole tragedy, has entered into the man and 
subdued him to its own nature; and an in¬ 
describable degradation, a slackness and puffiness, 
has overtaken his features. He has breathed the 
air of carnage, and supped full of horrors. Lady 
Macbeth complains of the smell of blood on her 
hand: Macbeth makes no complaint—he has 
ceased to notice it now; but the same smell is in 
his nostrils. A contained fury and disgust 
possesses him. He taunts the messenger and the 
doctor as people would taunt their mortal enemies. 
And, indeed, as he knows right well, everyone is 
his enemy now, except his wife. About her he 
questions the doctor with something like a last 
human anxiety; and, in tones of grisly mystery, 
ssks him if he can “ minister to a mind diseased.” 
When the news of her death is brought him, he is 
staggered and falls into a seat; hut somehow it is 
not anything we can call grief that he displays. 
There had been two of them against Goa and 
man; and now, when there is only one, it makes 
perhaps less difference than he had expected. 
And so her death is not only an affliction, but one 
more disillusion; and he redoubles in bitterness. 
The speech that follows, given with tragic 
cynicism in every word, is a dirge, not so much 
for her as for himself. From that time forth, 
there is nothing human left in him, only “ the 
fiend of Scotland,” Macduff’s “hell-hound,” whom, 
with a stern glee, we see baited like a hear and 
hunted down like a wolf. He is inspired and set 
above fate by a demoniacal energy, a lust of 
wounds and slaughter. Even alter he meets 
Macduff his courage does not fail; hut when he 
hears the Thane was not horn of woman, all 
virtue goes out of him; and though he speaks 
sounding words of defiance, the last combat is 
little better than a suicide. 

The whole performance is, as I said, so full of 
gusto and a headlong unity; the personality of 
Macbeth is so sharp and powerful; and within 
these somewhat narrow limits, there is so much 
play and salioncy that, so far as concerns Salviui 


himself, a third great success seems indubitable. 
Unfortunately, however, a great actor cannot fill 
more than a very small fraction of the boards; 
and though Banquo’s ghost will probably he more 
seasonable in his future apparitions, there are 
some more inherent difficulties in the piece. The 
company at large did not distinguish themselves. 
Macduff, to the huge delight of the gallery, out- 
Maeduff’d the average ranter. The lady who 
filled the principal female part has done better 
on other occasions, but I fear she has not metal 
for what she tried last week. Not to succeed in 
the sleep-walking scene is to make a memorable 
failure. As it was given, it succeeded in being 
wrong in art without being true to nature. 

And there is yet another difficulty, happily easy 
to reform, which somewhat interfered with the 
success of the performance. At the end of the 
incantation scene the Italian translator has made 
Macbeth fall insensible upon the stage. This is 
a change of questionable propriety from a psycho¬ 
logical point of view; while in point of view 
of effect it leaves the stage for some moments 
empty of all business. To remedy this, a bevy of 
green ballet-girls came forth and pointed their 
toes about the prostrate king. A dance of High 
Church curates, or a hornpipe by Mr. T. P. Cooke, 
would not he more out of the key; though the 
gravity of a Scotch audience was not to be over¬ 
come, and they merely expressed their disapproba¬ 
tion by a round of moderate hisses, a similar 
irruption of Christmas fairies would most likely 
convulse a London theatre from pit to gallery 
with inextinguishable laughter. It is, I am told, 
the Italian tradition; hut it is one more honoured 
in the breach than the observance. With the 
total disappearance of these damsels, with a 
stronger Lady Macbeth, and, if possible, with 
some compression of those scenes in which Salvini 
does not appear, and the spectator is left at the 
mercy of Macduff's and Duncans, the play would 
go twice as well and we should be better able to 
follow and enjoy an admirable work of dramatic 
art. Robert Lotns Stevenson. 


STAGE NOTES. 

SmaA changes in the programmes of one or two 
of our theatres have marked Passion week; and 
at one house—the Prince of Wales’s—an im¬ 
portant alteration has been made by the produc¬ 
tion, on Thursday night, necessarily too late for 
notice in our columns to-day, of Mr. Byron’s new 
comedy, Wrinkles: a Tale of Time. The Cri¬ 
terion changes its performances to-night, Saturday; 
on Monday the playgoer is invited to Struck Oil 
at the Adelphi; on Tuesday Mr. Tennyson’s 
Queen Mary will be played for the first time on 
the English stage: Mr. Irving, as well as Mrs. 
Crowe, Miss Isabel Bateman, and Miss Virginia 
Francis—three sisters—appearing in the piece; 
while on Wednesday Drury Lane will open its 
doors to Signor Rossi, and the foreigh tragedian 
will have large support. 

Among the pleasantest things produced during 
an earlier management of the Court Theatre was 
Vesta's Temple, and in this piece a genial comedian, 
Mr. W. J. Hill, has this week appeared at th# 
Olympic. His performance in it was not the 
least worthy attraction it had in its original home. 
A merry farce, founded on incidents not strikingly 
probable, begins the evening at the Olympic; but 
the Gascon continues to be the chief piece acted 
there, the chivalrous and earnest bearing of Mr. 
Neville having secured for it a greater measure of 
success than at one time seemed probable. 

The first of May will see the retirement of 
Mr. Jefferson from the Princess’s Theatre, and 
the arrival there, it is announced, of certain 
French players drawn from various theatres in 
Paris and elsewhere. Among them will be two 
or three at least whom English audiences are ac¬ 
customed to welcome. 


Edwin Drood, as represented in the dramatised 
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version for the Surrey Theatre, will be played for 
the firet time in central London on May 1. Mr. 
Edgar will produce it at the Duke’s Theatre. 

Mb. Charles Mathews appears on Easter 
Monday at the Gaiety, in the now familiar piece, 
My Awful Dad. 

Mdme. Jajjauschek, a German tragic actress, 
highly valued in America, will appear, probably, 
at the Haymarket Theatre on the conclusion of 
Miss Neilson's engagement there, in about a week’s 
time. Mdme. Janauschek, we hear, is almost 
equally at home in our language and her own, and 
it is in English that she will speak at the Hay- 
market. Her American admirers go far in her 
praise: some of them saying that she is a more 
intellectual, if a less emotional, actress than 
Mdme. Ristori. 

Miss Jehnie Lee's very clever performance of 
the “ Jo ” of BUak House is not to be seen for 
the last time in London on the withdrawal of the 
piece this week from the Globe Theatre. The 
actress will appear to-day at the theatre of the 
Westminster “Aquarium,” which is now ready 
for use. 

The burlesque of the Afrieaine is to be revived 
at the Strand Theatre, and for the present Mr. 
Cheltnam’s comic piece, A Lesson in Love, will 
continue to be performed. 

The veteran M. Ravel, who took a farewell of 
the English public some two or three years ago, 
is among the actors who will appear at the Gaiety 
Theatre as members of the Palais Royal Troupe. 
M. Ravel has but lately returned to the Palais 
Royal from the Gymnase Theatre. 

With two theatres in London about to be de¬ 
voted to the French drama, and one to the repre¬ 
sentation of Shakspere in Italian, it is perhaps 
time to repeat the question, why is nobody found 
to undertake the introduction of a German com¬ 
pany ? From an art point of view the experi¬ 
ment would be worth having, the German stage 
being certainly that with which Londoners are 
least familiar. Much might be learned from a 
performance by a well-chosen German company. 
From a commercial point of view the experiment 
could hardly fail to be successful, provided it 
were conducted with even ordinary care. The 
German drama has the merit of being for the most 
part an innocent one, and, though London society 
might not on this account desire to frequent it, 
there would certainly flock to it, were it but per¬ 
formed on Saturday afternoons, all the schools of 
Baker Street, Gower Street, and Notting Hill. 
Then, again, the German colony in London is 
immense, and is still increasing. Half Islington 
and Barnaburv would attend the performances, 
though possibly at prices which an Italian 
tragedian or a French interpreter of opira-bouffe 
would not consider remunerative. For Londoners 
we might have Shakspere in German, as Shakspere 
is given at Hamburg, Hanover, Vienna and 
Leipsic; while for the German colony we might 
have in addition much that is interesting in the 
German repertory. Under existing circumstances, 
the appearance of a German company in London 
cannot, we should think, be long delayed. 

A success like that of the Mmtresse Ugitime 
last year at the Oddon was sure to bring to M. 
Louis Davyl more than one request for pieces; 
and there is reason to think that in the Vieux 
Amis, produced at the Gymnase a few days ago, 
M. Davyl has introduced us to a comedy written 
before the work which gave him reputation. In¬ 
deed, it is rumoured that the Vieux Amis was 
originally destined for the Thdatre de Cluny, a 
theatre which a couple of years or so ago 
still enjoyed some of the prestige conferred 
upon it by the success of M. Cadol’s one successful 
drama. But since then, Cluny has lost prestige 
and M. Davyl has gained some fame, and so it has 
turned out that parts intended for less important 
artists are played by M. Landrol and Mdlle. 
Delaporte. The piece is unequally written: still 


more unequally constructed, and the best that its 
critics can say of it is that its first act was 
received sympathetically on merits of its own— 
the second on merits of Mdlle. Delaporte—and 
that the third and fourth, in which comedy 
passes into “ gros drame,” show that the writer 
has observed and has lived, and that he may 
some day give us a piece which is vigorous and 
moving. The “ old friends ” are one M. Duhoux, 
a retired sailor, and one Dr. Guibert, an active- 
minded French physician who has done much 
for the fishing-town and watering-place of 
Croisic; and the first act is occupied with the 
presentation of a simple yet lively picture of 
such good society as there may be in that remote 
neighbourhood—the doctor played cards with 
Duhoux, the doctor’s wife superintending the 
education of her daughter, a benevolent Madame ■ 
Sainte adding herself to the party, and a young 
man, Julieu Pavv, arriving from afar. Pavy is 
desired to marry Amdlie—Madame Guibert’s 
daughter, whom Duhoux will richly dower—but 
there has been a sudden love-affair between 
him and another girl of the small circle—Lanre 
—and this is in the way; for even when 
Julien himself discovers that Laure is at heart a 
coquette with no other wish than to leave the 
narrow “ set ” at Oroide, Madame Guibert finds a 
difficulty in carrying out her plan because Laure 
is possessed of a secret about her. Years ago, 
Madame Guibert, travelling to Paris, had been 
the mistress of Duhoux; a brute who, repenting 
afterwards of his violence, had devoted himself to 
the friendship of the husband and had desired to 
endow the' child. To the future son-in-law, 
Madame Guibert, spurred on by the threats of 
Laure, herself divulges the truth. The doctor 
hears the confession of his wife ; all the friendly 
associations of fifteen years are embittered; and 
when the “ old friend ” comes in with a bouquet 
for the doctor's birthday the doctor dashes it to 
the ground, and Duhoux falls in a fit of apoplexy. 
They carry him away, calling the doctor to help 
him ; but the doctor is at first engrossed with the 
wrong that had been done him. Only tqo late 
does the feeling of his duty to help the stricken 
man—who had planned an atonement—cross his 
mind: and then it is too late. Guibert must be 
consoled bv the loves and happiness of Julien and 
Amalie. Landrol makes a picturesque and forci¬ 
ble figure as Duhoux; of Mdlle. Delaporte, as 
Laure, we have already spoken. Mdme. Fromen- 
tin, Mdme. Lesueur, M. Achard, and M. Pujul 
appear in the piece. 

The “ representation de retraite ” of Madame 
Nathalie produced about six hundred poundB. 

Every character in the Etrang'ere has been 
“ understudied’ at the Theatre Franyais, and in 
case of illness or accident Mdlle. Bernhardt’s part 
would be taken by Mdme. Lloyd, and Malle. 
Croizette's by Mdme. Broisat. 


MUSIC. 

A Dictionary of Musical Terms. Edited by 

J. Stainer and W. A. Barrett. (London: 

Novello, Ewer & Co., 1876.) 

Thebe can be no doubt that a great deal of 
the vagueness in matters of detail which 
characterises the knowledge and practice of 
English musical 'people is owing to the 
absence of any complete work of reference. 
The only sources of information hitherto 
have been special treatises, or dictionaries 
too insignificant to deserve notice ; and the 
true answers to many questions of import¬ 
ance have lain hidden in works which to 
the ordinary public are both unattainable 
and unintelligible, being in foreign tongues 
and scarce : so that most people have been 
contented to evolve rules for a variety of 
uncertainties out of their own inner con¬ 


sciousnesses, and often treat arpeggios, f 
shakes, appoggiaturas, and many more im. j 
pbrtant things just as their momentary ! 
feelings prompt them, without either con- ! 1 
sideration of fitness or knowledge of the >• 
rnles derived from the traditions of the best ' 
masters. The Dictionary of Musical Term 
by Dr. Stainer and Mr. Barrett comes to 
supply the deficiency just at the time when 
people are waking up to the advantages of ’ 
accuracy in all sorts of arts, and it is most : 1 
welcome. Its title gives a very humble ides : 
of its importance, suggesting rather diy ' 
definitions or technical explanations than 
what it really contains. The definitions and • : 
explanations are all there, and their multi, i- 
tude is truly astonishing, even the most out- f ■ 
of-the-way words receiving consideration; ’ 
but besides this there is a great quantity of 
valuable essays, not only by the editors, but : 
also by men well known to the public for 1 
successful labours in the field of music • 
and acoustics, such as Mr. Hullah and -' 
Mr. Ellis the translator of Helmholtz, 
and Mr. William Chappell and Mr. Hel- — 
more. i 

The scope of the work is such as to take ‘ 
into consideration all possible questions con¬ 
nected with music, from the time of Homer 
and the four-stringed lyre of the Greeks up ' i 
to Wagner and the immense orchestras ot 
modern times, and under the several head- > 
ings the book contains a complete history of 
the rise and development of the art. f : 

Greek music is exhaustively treated, its 
history being traced from the earliest begin- *~ 
nings, the importance of its connexion with 
Egypt being duly shown, and a complete ( 
account of its development and an explana¬ 
tion of the various scale-systems being given : 
in a maimer that cannot foil to make that 
abstruse and unemotional subject clear to 
everybody who wishes to know about it. 
Under the heads of “Plain-song,” “ Note- 
tion,” “Ballad,” &c., the connexion of 
Greek art with the rude beginnings of r 
mediaeval times is pointed ont, with a great 1 ' 
deal of information about Hucbald and ' 
Guido d’Arezzo, who are looked upon by 
many people as the first to have at- : 
tempted rnde harmony and to have de¬ 
vised systems of notation. It is hinted, - 
moreover, that the first steps in the 
direction of modem music may have been - 
made in England, whither the traditions of 
the Greeks had been brought by the Greek 
monk' Theodore of Tarsus, who was made 
Archbishop of Canterbury in 669 ; and where 
before the year 1000 not only the minstrels 
but the common people sang ballads all 
through the land, and where the nobles could 
sing “ with correct musical intervals ” and 
accompany themselves ou the harp, and 
where was the great organ of Winchester 
with 400 pipes and thirteen pairs of bellows, 
that took two organists to play on it. 

From this point the history of music 
diverges into the two lines of secnlar and 
sacred works, to both of which proper at¬ 
tention is directed. The literature of 
mediaeval dance music is treated with the 
consideration due to it as the ultimate source 
of the forms of modern instrumental com¬ 
position, and the number of specimens quoted 
would form quite an interesting collection of 
itself. The question of “Plain-song” > 3 
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dealt with in on optimist manner by Mr. 
Hebnore, such as will be exceedingly agree¬ 
able to a great portion of believers in that 
kind of music, as it is stated among other 
things of a like kind that all objections to 
the early religions origin of plain-song are 
invalid, and that people may consider with¬ 
out doubt that the “ well-known ecclesias¬ 
tical psalm-tones have descended through 
‘ the ages all along ’ the thirty centuries 
from the days of King David, the sweet 
singer of Israel, in an unbroken tradition to 
our own day.” This is hopeful. But people 
who are not inclined to take things so easily 
will find a more philosophical view of the 
question in various other articles which touch 
upon the same subject from another point of 
view. Proceeding then with the oratorio 
and the opera, which are traced from their 
respective sources, the mediaeval Mysteries 
and Moralities, np to the modern decadence 
of the former and the theories of Wagner 
with regard to the latter, the historical part 
is brought to a close with the article on the 
“Sonata,” which givesasketch of the develop¬ 
ment of the forms of modern instrumental 
music. Side by side with this there are 
historical and descriptive accounts of musical 
instruments, the organ and the pianoforte 
rightly having chief consideration. 

It is exceedingly pleasant to find men 
sufficiently learned to manage such a techni¬ 
cal matter as a dictionary, and yet entirely 
free from pedantry or the narrowmindedness 
of partisanship. Music has always been 
especially liable to the curse of factions as 
unreasonable as those of the greens and the 
blues of the hippodrome of Constantinople. 
The quarrels of the Piccinists and the 
Glnckists, the fight between the followers 
of Handel and Bononcini immortalised in 
the well-known epigram, and the bitter 
warfare of Wagnerites and anti-Wagnerites 
of present times, are but the great historical 
types of the endless bickerings between the 
partisans of different schools of harmony 
and general theories of music, which are 
carriedon with as little attention to reason as 
if tffie combatants were politicians or theo¬ 
logians. In this respect the Dictionary 
stands out in happy relief from the ordinary 
contentiousness of musical literature. With 
one or two exceptions, controversial questions 
aro sedulously avoided. Thus on the one 
hand those who call the new German school 
strange and uncouth are happily subjected 
to rebuke as unthinking in the short ex¬ 
planation of the word “ Ahentenerlich,” 
while on the other, in the article “ Opera,” 
Wagner’s theories are subjected to a criti¬ 
cism which shows the editors to be neither 
Wind followers nor headstrong opponents. 
Again, in explanation of questions of har¬ 
mony the principle is adopted of mentioning 
the best known theories of chords and dis¬ 
cords and their resolutions, but not definitely 
accepting them, taking rather the ground of 
Pointing out the practice of the greatest 
tasters in those respects without attempting 
to systematise them. There are some re- 
atarks hearing on the question of pedantry 
whinfe deserve quotation for their broad 
“hwality. In the article on “ Counterpoint ” 
it is said:— 

“It cannot be denied that the first fact which 
Parties, and shakes, the faith of the student of 


counterpoint, is that the preaching and practice 
of contrapuntists are so thoroughly inconsistent. 
Their books consist of rules, their compositions of 
exceptions. . . . Whether a course of study 

in counterpoint is not more interesting to the lover 
of musical history than beneficial to the gifted 
young composer, the reader may perhaps be able 
to judge for himself.” 

Under the head of “ Consecutives ” it is 
suggested that “ the indiscriminate con¬ 
demnation of consecutive fifths ” was the 
result of the reaction from the barbarous 
effect of the continuous “ consecutive quarts, 
quints, and octaves ” in the early attempts 
at harmony; and that though “ often pro¬ 
ductive of an ugly or distressing effect, their 
use when not objectionable seems to have 
been somewhat thoughtlessly forbidden by 
musical lawgivers.” There can he no doubt 
that this last remark is true, and in con¬ 
firmation of it a short series of instances of 
violations of this rule by the greatest com¬ 
posers is given. If pedants in fear of the 
headlong recklessness of young composers 
cry “ fools will rush in where angels fear 
to tread,” we can at all events answer that 
it will be so much the better for ns, for we 
shall be the sooner rid of them. It is the 
very ease with which the simpler rules of 
composition can be mastered which enables 
a lot of mere makers of music to pass them¬ 
selves off as composers. If some of them 
could be persuaded to exercise thoir own 
judgment a little, they would soon show 
how utterly without real musical sense they 
are, and so giving them a little more rope 
would only afford them the opportunity of 
hanging themselves. 

The competency of the editors to form 
opinions of so liberal and advanced a nature 
is justified by the excellence of the articles on 
“ Counterpoint ” and “ Fugue.” They are both 
admirable; the latter especially is as com¬ 
plete, concise, and intelligible as possible, 
and it is probable that a student might 
master the whole subject with this article 
only as a basis, without applying himself to 
Marpnrg and Cherubini; and there is more¬ 
over some very good advice at the end of 
the article which is not to be found in the 
ordinary sources of information. 

It would be impossible to give an idea 
of a tithe of the instruction and amuse¬ 
ment which may be drawn from this 
work. It is suited to a variety of tastes. 
Mathematicians will have the opportunity 
of racking their brains into the seventh 
heaven of abstraction by applying the formulas 
given in the' article Duodene, by Mr. Ellis, 
or by experimenting in the light of the 
article on “ Temperament; ” out of which, 
it may be remarked by way of parenthesis, 
that the ordinary public will get about 
as much information as one who would 
set about learning botany from a series of 
schedules without previous knowledge of the 
technical terms. The article on “Acoustics” is 
far more popularly treated, and would serve 
as a very excellent introduction to the ele¬ 
ments of that branch of physical science. 
There are very long and exhaustive treatises on 
the “Ear ” and the “Larynx,” which, though 
quite out of proportion to the dimensions of 
the Dictionary, will doubtless make it accept¬ 
able to students of physiology, and so kill 
two birds with one stone. Then there is a 
feast of popular antiquities connected with 


music, and quotations from poets of all ages 
referring to musical subjects, and an entire 
collection of all the known readings of the 
melody known in England as Luther’s hymn, 
and various other curiosities. 

To turn from these pleasant things to the 
weaker sides of the work. It must be con¬ 
fessed that the Dictionary is lacking in 
matter connected with pianoforte and organ 
playing. The article “ Fingering ” leaves off 
just where it ought to begin, and many 
articles might have been shorn of unimpor¬ 
tant matter (of which there is a good deal) 
to make room for some information on organ 
playing, which no one would have been more 
fitted to supply than Dr. Stainer. With re¬ 
gard to the proper rendering of shakes, turns, 
arpeggios, pauses, and other things of a like 
kind, the information supplied is next to no¬ 
thing, and what there is is not of a nature 
to enlighten the public much. If a little of 
the matter to he found in Philip Emmanuel 
Bach, or even in the invaluable editions by 
Yon Biilow of Cramer, Beethoven, Bach, 
Scarlatti, &c., had been put under the re¬ 
spective heads the public would have been a 
gainer by so much more accuracy of know¬ 
ledge. The writer of the article on “ Form ” 
must have had a very vague notion of the 
scale on which many less important articles 
are constructed, for it is the merest sketch, 
and instead of being one of the foremost 
articles in the hook is most incomplete, 
crude, and unsatisfactory. The article on 
“ Larynx ” occupies no less than fifteen pages, 
the account of “ Form ” only four. Of course, 
in such limits comprehensiveness is not to 
be expected, and consequently some of the 
statements in the article are so incomplete 
as to give an untrue impression of the facts. 
This is the more to be regretted as the writer 
is himself of proved ability as a composer 
of instrumental music, and this would have 
been a fine opportunity of affording the 
English musical public information which 
would considerably enhance their enjoyment 
of the works of great masters. As the article 
stands it will certainly not “ intimate to the 
musical student the results to which his own 
reading will probably tend.” 

That there should be some slips in a large 
work of this kind is not to be wondered at. 
The wonder should rather be that they are 
so- few; and, as they are not important or 
definitely misleading, it will serve no pur¬ 
pose to call attention to them. 

C. Hubert H. Paurt. 


NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


An apology is due alike to our readers and to 
those publishers- who send us music to notice, for 
our inability to keep pace in any degree with the 
demands upon our space. In a journal not exclu¬ 
sively devoted to music it will be readily seen 
that it is impossible, especially during the height 
of the season, to give more than the most oursory 
record even of musical events, while reviews, 
being less pressing, must frequently be of necessity 
postponed. Some of the pieces now on our table 
have been awaiting notice for months. Many of 
these fortunately do not demand a detailed review; 
and in this article we shall take first a few theo¬ 


retical and educational works, and then despatch, 
with what speed we may, the “ sheet-music ” 
lying before us. 

First in musical importance comes Professor 
Hacfarren’s Eighty Musical Sentences, to illustrate 
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Chromatic Chords (Cramer & Co.). The idea of 
this little work is alike new and happy. The 
author, in his introduction, truly says that “ any 
isolated example of a chord, even with its resolu¬ 
tion, if it be a discord, can give as little idea of 
its effect upon the sense or meaning of a musical 
phrase, as can a word in a column of a dictionary 
represent the spirit of a poetical passage in which 
it may occur." The whole of the chords illustrated 
by Dr. Macfarren are of course to be found in the 
works of the great masters; but they would fre¬ 
quently appear in such a connexion as to render 
their analysis difficult for the student. These 
“ sentences ” are short pieces of music, varying in 
length from five or six to thirty or forty tars, in 
which the chromatic chords are presented in such 
a way as to show clearly their proper employment 
and their musical effect. There is a large amount 
of variety in the musical treatment, both as regards 
melody and rhythm; and the arrangement of the 
subject is so systematic that it would not be 
inappropriate to call the book a “ Cyclopaedia of 
Chromatic Harmony.” It will be found of great 
value, as well as of much interest, to students. 

The Teacher's Manual of the Tonic Sol-Fa 
Method , by John Curwen (Tonic Sol-Fa Agency), 
is not so much an exposition of the Tonic Sol-Fa 
system itself (though this is included in the work) 
as a treatise on the best way of teaching it. On 
this, as the founder of the system, Mr. Curwen 
speaks as one having authority. Our opinion of 
the method can be given in two words— that as 
an introduction to sight-singing it is both the 
best and the easiest existing, being founded, as 
most of our readers will know, on the principle of 
key-relationship. The advantage or disadvantage 
of its notation, which we do not propose to discuss 
here, is an altogether different question. It is 
impossible to speak in detail of this book, which 
contains near 400 closely-printed pages; we will 
merely say that it is full of interest even to those 
who are not Tonic Sol-Faists, while to the teachers 
of the method it will be simply invaluable. 

How to Sing, by Ch. J. Bishenden, the cele¬ 
brated Bass (sic) (H. White & Son). We must 
confess to feeling a prejudice against this little 
book before opening it, because of the description 
of its author on the title. It looks suspiciously 
like a puff, though of course we do not for a 
moment intend to insinuate that Mr. Bishenden 
is not a “ celebrated bass.” Never having had 
the pleasure of hearing him, we can form no 
opinion as to his qualifications. He takes care, 
however, to let us know what others think of 
him by beginning his book with a page headed 
“ Personal,” containing press opinions of himself 
and one of his pupils. On page 35 is introduced 
(apparently apropos of nothing) a paragraph on 
“ Bishenden’s early life,” and three or four other 
anecdotes of the same gentleman are inserted in 
the course of the work. Those who take an in¬ 
terest in the “celebrated bass” will probably be 
glad to make the acquaintance of the book. 

A Few Words on Musical Education, by a Pro¬ 
fessor of Music (Eastbourne: H. Holloway), is a 
very sensible little tract, only twelve pages in 
length, which contains a great many hints to 
parents and teachers as to common faults in 
musical teaching. We can cordially recommend it. 

Of nearly thirty pieces of sheet-music before us, 
it will be easy to despatch the'greater number in two 
words. We have first several songs of the average 
ballad order, all more or lees tuneful, but showing 
little or no originality. The following catalogue of 
their titles will therefore suffice:— Fisher Maid and 
When green Leaves come again, byA. Scott Gatty; 
Old Donald Gray, by W. H. Holmes; Bright 
Eyes, by Odoardo Barri (all the above are pub¬ 
lished by Chappell & Co.); Dear Home again, by 
W. 0. Levey (Ashdown & Parry); The Little 
Children, by John Fulcher; and An Old Story, 
by L. Zavertal—this last song is distinguished by 
some very unpleasant consecutive fifths. These 
two eongs are published by Messrs. Swan & Pent- 
land. 


The songB next to be mentioned are better, 
having more distinct character about them. Stay, 
my Charmer, a posthumous song by the late Sir 
Sterndale Bennett (Chappell & Co.), is marked by 
its composer's characteristic grace and elegance, 
and will certainly please. The weary Heart, by 
Leo Silvani (Swan & Pentland), is a thoroughly 
well-written song, of more originality than many 
of its class, and which can therefore be recom¬ 
mended. The same composer's Gentle Words 
(same publishers), though inferior to its com¬ 
panion, has also good points; its chief fault is 
too great monotony of rhythm. Montana, gay 
Gitana, by W. O. Levey (Ashdown & Parry), is 
a bright and spirited song in Bolero time, which, 
if well sung, is likely to be a favourite. Adorata, 
a vocal waltz by Henry Klein (Duncan Davison 
& Co.), is a good specimen of its class. The 
Angel at the Window, by Bertkold Tours (Ash¬ 
down & Parry), is a charming little song—a very 
favourable specimen of its composer's talent. 

Coming now to pianoforte music, a Suite de 
Pieces, by Walter Macfarren (Ashdown & Parry), 
first claims notice as the most important of the 
pieces before us. The revival of the old form of 
the Suite, with its varied dance rhythms, has of 
late become quite a fashion. It is comparatively 
easy to imitate the antique forms, but far harder 
to breathe into them the modern spirit. In this 
matter probably no composers have succeeded so 
well as Franz Lachner and Joachim Raff Mr. 
Macfarren's Suite, which consists of a Prelude, 
Rarabande, Gavotte and Musette, Courante, and 
Gigue, is excellently written, and without showing 
any very decided inventive power (as, indeed, was 
hardly to be expected under the restrictions im¬ 
posed by the nature of the composition) is really 
pleasing as music. We like the Prelude and 
Gigue best, and the Gavotte (as being too 
reminiscent of Bach) least. But the Gavotte is 
just one of the dances the marked rhythm of 
which renders originality the most difficult. 

Sir Sterndale Bennett’s posthumous Sonatina 
(Chappell & Co.), written for his grandson, is 
only a trifle, but it is such a trifle as none but a 
thorough musician could write. When we com¬ 
pare it with the sonatinas of Clementi and Kuhlan, 
we could not give it higher praise. It is extremely 
easy, and will be found useful for children who 
are hardly through the instruction-book. 

The Black Knight, Romance, by Arthur O’Leary 
(Lamborn Cock), is a piece which is decidedly 
superior in conception and treatment to most 
drawing-room pieces. It is effective without 
being immoderately difficult. 

Mr. Sydney Smith is well known as one of the 
most prolific as well as successful modem caterers 
for the drawing-room. Three of his latest pieces 
now before us— Rigoletto, Fantasia; Quatre Bras, 
Marche Militaire; and Rhapsodie (Ashdown & 
Parry)—show that he has not lost the art of 
writing music which is pleasing to listen to, and 
far more brilliant in effect than difficult in per¬ 
formance. 

The following pieces will be found useful for 
teaching purposes:— Le Trianon (Gavotte), La 
Dauphme (Minuet), and Bourrte, all by Theodore 
Trekell (Ashdown & Parry); CantiUne en forme 
d 1 Etude, by Alexandre Billet; and Sarabande and 
Gigue, by Corelli, transcribed by Jules Brissac 
(same publishers). Variations on the Welsh air 
Ar hyd y nos, bv Westley Richards (Lamborn 
Cock), is a good, but rather dry, finger-exercise. 

The two last numbers of the Organist’s Quar¬ 
terly Journal (Novello & Co.) are of the usual 
mixed quality—some of the pieces being very 
good, and some very indifferent. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY—BRAHMS’S “ DEUTSCHES 
REQUIEM.” 


Three years ago the Philharmonic Society pro¬ 
duced for the first time in this country the 
“ Deutsches Requiem ” of Brahms. On that 
occasion I was not able to be present, and can, 
therefore, ODly speak of the performance from 


hearsay. It appears from contemporary noticss 
to have been ratner coolly received by the audi¬ 
ence, a fact which may doubtless be in a great 
degree explained by its very decided originality 
and novelty. The directors of the Society, there¬ 
fore, did well to bring it forward again, as they 
did at their second concert of the present season, 
on Thursday week last; and they certainly have 
no cause this time to complain of any want of 
appreciation on the part of the hearers. Never 
has a more genuine and well-deserved success 
been obtained by an unfamiliar work than by this 
“ Requiem ” on the present occasion. For myself. 
I confess that I have deferred writing a notice of 
it for some time, because I was so excited by the 
music that I felt quite unable to speak of it 
without rushing into extravagant laudation; and 
even now, after having had time to cool down, 1 
must say that I have not had such a sensation in 
a concert-room for many years. 

It is by no means easy' to analyse the impres¬ 
sions made by a work in every way so remarkable 
as the present, or to say precisely wherein consists 
the secret of its astonishing power. It is, of course, 
a simple matter enough to say in general terms 
that it is a work of genius ; but this phrase alone 
is but of little assistance, as there are many works 
the absolute genius of which is indisputable, 
which nevertheless do not go straight to the heart 
like this “ Requiem.” It is, therefore, desirable 
to attempt a somewhat more accurate definition: 
but before proceeding to do this it will be well to 
say a few words as to the plan of the composition. 

The “ Deutsches Requiem ” is not, as might be 
supposed from its title, a translation into German 
of the Romish “ Missa pro Defunctis.” It is 
rather a series of choral movements, the text of 
which consists of a selection of passages of Scrip¬ 
ture appropriate to a funeral service. Thus the 
first chorus commences with the words “ Blessed 
are they that mourn,” &c.; the second wiih 
“ For all flesh is as grass,” and the third (for 
baritone solo and chorus), “ Lord, make me to 
know mine end,” and so on with other move¬ 
ments. 


It is probably correct to say that the great 
charm of the work arises largely from the intense 
depth and truthfulness of its musical expression. 
Brahms wrote it shortly after the death of his 
mother, and there exists no more striking illustra¬ 
tion of the often-quoted saying that “ men learn 
in Buffering what they teach in song.” This em¬ 
bodiment of the feeling of the text is noticeable 
through the whole work, but perhaps nowhere 
more than in No. 4 (the chorus “ How lovely is 
Thy dwelling-place, O Lord of Hosts ”), and in 
the fugue, “Lord, Thou art worthy u> receive 
glory.” In these passages if the words alone were 
considered, the composer might have been easily 
misled into the adoption of too jubilant a tone; 
but Brahms never suffers himself to forget that 
he is writing a funeral service, and therefore the 
ascription of praise and the song of victory over 
death are tempered by a subdued seriousness 
entirely in keeping with other portions of the 
work. 

The “ Deutsches Requiem,” again, is from the 
first to the last bar thoroughly original, and full 
of its composer's individuality, some phases of 
which are more plainly to be seen here than in 
any other of his works excepting the “ Rhapsodie ” 
(Op. 63) and the “ Schicksalalied." No doubt in 
places the influence of Beethoven's great Mass in 
D, and of Schumann’s music, may he indistinctly 
felt; but these places arc exceptional, and in no 
way detract from the merit or even from the 
originality of the work. This originality arises 
doubtless in some degree from the freshness of 
the melodic invention, bnt even more from the 
harmonic treatment In this latter respect 
Brahms differs materially from most modem 
composers; for whereas they avail themselves 
very largely of chromatic harmonies for the pur¬ 
poses of modulation, he effects most even of hn 
more sudden transitions by simple common 
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chords; his progressions are mostly (though of 
course not invariably) diatonic. This method 
gives a certain ecclesiastical tone to the music, 
and at the same time a masculine energy to it, 
which is one of its distinguishing features. 

Though Brahms is a perfect master of counter¬ 
point and fugue, as he shows in more than one 
part of the present work, the'polyphonic style is 
here in general subordinate to the homophonic. 
This peculiarity shows itself even in the most 
elaborate fugue in the “ Requiem,” “ Lord, Thou 
art worthy.” Here the episodes are of more than 
usual importance, and in them the contrapuntal 
style is altogether thrown aside, and the voices 
move in full chords. The orchestration of the 
whole work is of wonderful beauty. The score 
it in places very full, but nowhere overloaded; 
and Brahms produces his effects by delicate and 
well-chosen contrasts of tone-colouring, rather 
than by the employment of large masses. 

Anything like a complete analysis of the music 
would far exceed our limits, but a few words must 
be said as to some of its salient features. The 
opening chorus, “ Blessed are they that mourn,” is 
remarkable alike for the charm of its subjects and 
for the subdued character of its instrumentation. 
The violins are suppressed throughout the move¬ 
ment, the violas and violoncellos being divided, as 
in the opening of Cherubini’s “ Requiem.” A 
feature of special beauty is the episode, “ They 
that sow in tears.” The second chorus, “ For all 
flesh is as grass,” is a most impressive funeral 
match for the orchestra, while the chorus, mostly 
in unisons and octaves, sings a simple melody 
of the character of a chorale—the combination 
being both new and effective. The change from the 
minor to the major key at the words, “ but the 
word of the Lord endureth for ever,” is very striki ng, 
and the movement ends with a fugue, “ The re¬ 
deemed of the Lord shall return,” the only fault 
of which is a certain diflfuseness. The baritono 
solo and chorus (No. 3), “Lord, make me to know 
mine end,” is so striking and original that it would 
be easy to write a column about it; 1 must content 
mvself with referring to the concluding fugue, 
“ The souls of the righteous are in the hand of 
God,” which is remarkable as perhaps the longest 
end most elaborate “ pedal point ’ in musical 
literature. For thirty-six bars of slow time one 
ba88 note is held persistently; hut so far from 
becoming tedious (as with unskilful treatment it 
certainly would have done) the effect is of wonder¬ 
ful grandeur. Passing over Nos. 4 and 6, the latter a 
soprano solo and chorus of indescribable beauty, we 
come to the climax of the work in the chorus (No. 
6), “ For here we have no continuing city.” The 
opening of this movement is not very remarkable; 
one ia tempted to imagine that Brahms is in¬ 
tentionally holding himself in reserve for what 
follows; fcut at the entry of the baritone solo, 
“Behold I show you a mystery; we shall not 
»11 sleep,” &c., the music rises to a grandeur 
which cannot he conceived by those who do not 
'fflow it. Each phrase of the solo is whispered in 
jcsponee by the chorus, the intensity increasing 
"? degrees to the words “ at the sound of the last 
hnmpet,” where the effect of the sudden entry of 
the trombones for the first time in the movement 
can only be described as magical. The following 
chorn, “ For the trumpet shall sound,” is simply 
stupendous; I know nothing in modern music to 
compare with the setting of the words “ O death, 
where is thv sting P O grave where is thy 
’jctorjr? ” Nothing equal to it has been written 
•'nee Beethoven’s great Mass in D. After this 
Wounding effort of genius the following fugue, 
i«rd, Thou art worthy,” seems to fall off; it is 
extremely fine, though rather diffuse; hut it 
would have been impossible for any composer, 
were it Beethoven himself, to sustain himself long 
«such a height as that which Brahms reaches in 
ne middle portion of this chorus. The Finale of 
1 72^’ “ ®ewed are the dead which die in the 
^ r( *i returns to the soothiug style of the first 
o'euwnt; here there is no attempt at grandeur, 


but an exquisite repose; it is no longer the 
triumph over death that the composer sings; he 
leaves his anticipations of the future state, and 
returns to comfort the mourners by reminding 
them of the blessedness of the deported. With 
some distant echoes of the first chorus the music 
finally dies away in a pianissimo. 

The performance was on the whole worthy of 
the work. Making allowance for a certain rough¬ 
ness, inseparable from the small number of re¬ 
hearsals obtainable, it may even he pronounced 
excellent. The solo parts were extremely well 
sung by Mrs. Osgood and Mr. J. L. Wadmore, 
one of our most rising singers, and the chorus 
was particularly good. The music is, in places, 
by no means easy, but it was sung not only cor¬ 
rectly hut with very great attention to light and 
shade. The orchestra was, on the whole, satis¬ 
factory, though the gentleman who plays the 
drums seems to suffer from chronic inability to 
count his rests. At the previous concert he came 
to grief utterly in Schumann’s symphony, and he 
did the same thing in the “ Requiem.” 

The rest of the concert, which seemed to fall 
comparatively flat after Brahms’s work, included 
Spohr’s concerto in E minor, played by Herr 
Joachim, Beethoven’s second symphony, the over¬ 
ture to Huy Bins, &c. For the next concert, on 
May 1, Herr Anton Rubinstein is announced. 

Ebenezer Prout. 


Three performances for the “ first time at 
these concerts ” were given at the Crystal Palace 
last Saturday. None of them, however, were 
absolutely new works, all having, we believe, on 
one or more occasions, been heard in London. 
The first was Sir Julius Benedict’s overture to 
The Tempest, with which the concert opened. 
Though full of clever writing, we are hardly dis¬ 
posed to consider this as one of its composer’s 
best works; its interest seems to us to arise rather 
from the skilful treatment of the themes than 
from their intrinsic value. The second novelty 
was Spohr’s first concerto for the clarinet in C 
minor. This charming and most effective work 
has been more than once produced in London by 
Mr. Lazarus. On the present occasion the soloist 
was Mr. G. A. Clinton, the principal clarinet of 
the Crystal Palace hand. We can record a most 
unqualified success. Mr. Clinton’s tone is full, 
pure, and singularly equal, while his execution is 
marvellous. The clearness and distinctness of 
the most rapid passages, in which not a note was 
missed, and his absolute command of all the gra¬ 
dations of tone, his pianissimo being especially 
fine, entitle him to a place among the first per¬ 
formers on his instrument, while his “ reading ” 
and expression have gained much in warmth 
since he first joined the Crystal Palace orchestra. 
Mr. Clinton was, as he deserved, most warmly 
applauded; and we think it very good policy on 
Mr. Manus’s part to give his soloists an oppor¬ 
tunity from time to time to appear at these con¬ 
certs. The third novelty was an “ Allegro ” by 
Schubert, originally written for a string quartett, 
and played on this occasion by all the strings of 
the orchestra. As we have more than once ex¬ 
pressed our disapproval of the fashion of playing 
quartette in this manner, it is needless to dwell 
on the subject now, and we shall content ourselves 
with recording the fact of the performance. The 
remainder of the concert consisted of Mozart’s 
“ Qui sdegno,” finely sung by Signor Foli, and of 
a very good rendering of Beethoven’s Mount of 
Olives, the solo parts of which were sustained by 
Madame Osgood, Mr. W. H. Cummings and Signor 
Foli. This afternoon Brahms’s magnificent can¬ 
tata, Rmaldo, is to he produced for the first time 
in England. 

Last Monday the present series of Monday 
Popular Concerts came to a close with the cus¬ 
tomary “Director’s benefit.” As usual on such 
occasions,. a more than ordinarily attractive pro¬ 
gramme was presented, which included Mendels¬ 
sohn's Octett, Bach’s concerto, for two violins, 


three pieces by Rubinstein for piano and violoncello, 
Schumann’s “ Camaval, ” Brahms’s Hungarian 
Dances, for piano and violin, and Bach’s Prelude 
and Fugue in A minor for piano solo; the per¬ 
formers for the evening being Madame Schumann, 
Mdlle. Marie Krebs, Miss Agnes Zimmermann, 
Mdlle. Sophie Lowe, Mdlle. Thekla Fried- 
lander, and Messrs. Joachim, Riee, Ludwig, 
Wiener, Zerbini, sen., Straus, J. B. Zerbim, 
W. H. Hann, Piatti, Pezze and Reynolds. We 
are happy to be able to state, on the best au¬ 
thority, that the present season has been, espe¬ 
cially as regards the Saturday performances, the 
most successful since the establishment of these 
concerts in 1859. 

The last of Mr. Coenen’s interesting Chamber 
Concerts took place on Thursday evening, after 
our going to press; we can therefore only record 
the fact that the programme was announced to in¬ 
clude Schumann’s string quartett in A, Op. 41, 
No. 3 ; Raff's Sonata in D, Op. 183, for piano and 
violoncello; and Gernsheim’s piano quartett in C 
minor, Op. 20, besides vocal music, and solo 
pieces for violin and piano. 

Thb last of the Saturday Concerts at the 
Alexandra Palace for the present season took place 
on Saturday afternoon, when the principal works 
brought forward were Mendelssohn’s “Scotch” 
symphony, a violoncello concerto by Volkmann, 
played by M. Libotton, and Ferdinand Hiller’s 
concerto in F sharp minor for piano, the solo part 
of which was performed by Mr. F. Archer, the 
organist of the Palace. We shall look forward 
with interest to the resumption of these concerts, 
the first season of which has been in all respects 
bo creditable to all concerned. 

Mr. Mapebson has at length issued his pro¬ 
spectus for the coming season of Her Majesty’s 
Opera. After explaining the reasons why he has 
been unable to carry out his intention of opening 
the new Opera House for this season, he adds that 
he “is in a position to state confidently that, 
although the coming season will he comparatively 
brief, it will he brilliant,” as he will be able to 

E resent his prime donne, Mdme. Nilsson, Mdlle. 

!hapuy, and Mdlle. Titiens during the earliest 
nights of performance. The most important an¬ 
nouncements of artists, in addition to those we 
have just mentioned, are those of Signor Stagno, 
principal tenor of the Italian Opera, Madrid, and 
of the Imperial Opera Houses of St. Petersburg 
and Moscow, and M. Faure, a most important 
accession to his forces, who, as our readers will be 
aware, has hitherto been a member of the Covent 
Garden Company. Absolutely no novelties are 

S romised, the most interesting item to musicians 
eing Cherubini's Medea, which has appeared so 
often of late years in the prospectus without 
coming to performance that it is impossible to 
feel very sanguine as to the chances of nearing it. 
The season will commence on the 29th inst. 


The Newcastle Amateur Vocal Society, con¬ 
ducted by Mr. W. Rea, gave its first concert on 
the 4th inst, when an excellent performance of 
Cherubini’s great Requiem in 0 minor formed the 
principal feature of the evening. 

Mermei's long-talked of Jeanne SArc was 
produced at the Opera, Paris, on the 5th inst. 
The work is somewhat severely criticised by M. 
Adolphe Jullien in the current number of the 
Revue et Oanette Musicals. We quote the con¬ 
clusion of his article:— 


“Once the first movement of cariosity passed, 
nothing ensures long life to an opera but the value of 
the music; and it would not much astonish me if the 
epigram, written two centuries since by the Chevalier 
de Li mire against the poem of Chapelain, did not 
recoil now upon the opera of M. Mermet:— 

Nous attendons de Chapelain, 

Ce rare et fameux icrivain, 

Une merveilleuse Tactile. 

La rabale en dit force bien, 

Depuis vingt ana on parle d’elle; 

Dans six mois on n’en din rien.” 
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LITERATURE. 

betters of Humphrey Prideaux, sometime 
Dean of Nonvich, to John Ellis , 1674- 
1722. Edited by Edward Maunde 
Thompson, Barrister-at-Law and As¬ 
sistant-Keeper of MSS. in the British 
Museum. (Printed for the Camden 
Society, 1875.) 

Dean Prideaux is sufficiently well re¬ 
membered as the biographer of Mahomet 
and the author of the work tracing the con¬ 
nexion between the Old and New Testaments, 
ind he therefore needs but the briefest form 
if introduction to such readers as may feel 
interested in a notice of the volume bearing 
the above title. Of Ellis it may be said that 
he was a college friend of Prideaux, that he 
Commenced life in a public office under Sir 
Joseph Williamson, and that, though a man 
of small ability, he gradually gained pro¬ 
motion and wealth by a sedulous attention 
to public affairs. Not the least remarkable 
-fact about these letters is the length of time, 
—close upon half a century—over which they 
reach. It is true that the correspondence 
of the first twelve years of the period is the 
most voluminous, and fills fully two-thirds 
of the volume; but letters pass between 
them with equal regularity, though with 
less frequency, until within two years of 
the Dean’s death. 

A large part of Prideaux’s life having 
been passed within the walls of Oxford, and 
most of the letters in this volume being 
dated there, we read in the expectation of 
finding little, perhaps, illustrating the 
general history of England, but much 
throwing light on the state of learning, 
manners and morals of a great university 
between the Restoration and the Revolu¬ 
tion. At the close of the seventeenth 
oentnry there was for one humbly con¬ 
nected no surer introduction to the profit¬ 
able callings of politics and diplomacy than 
literary distinction at Oxford or Cambridge; 
and the condition, social and philosophical, 
of these places about the time when such 
men as Addison and Prior were achieving 
their first successes there is a subject of no 
common interest. Prideaux shows a sad 
nek of charity in his estimates of his college 
contemporaries, but, making every allow- 
ance for personal dislikes and prejudices, it 
connot be denied that his picture of Oxford 
18 a most repelling one. Drink seems the 
prevailing vice, and details and anecdotes 
without number in proof of this may be col- 
eeted from these letters. The writer does 
, ‘ ot a ppear to harbour any great horror of 
runkenness ;indeed, a malicionsreader might 
e tempted to infer from many passages that 


he felt grateful towards the human infirmity 
which gave him excuse for heaping whole¬ 
sale vituperation on men in other respects 
perhaps in as good estimation as himself. 
Over against Balliol, we read, is a dingy, 
horrid, scandalous alehouse, fit for none but 
draymen and tinkers, hut for Balliol men 
good enough, like Sir Toby’s boots, to drink 
in; and here “ by perpetual bubbing they add 
art to their natural stupidity to make them¬ 
selves perfect sots.” The Head of the col¬ 
lege remonstrating with them, and in a 
grave speech informing them of the mis¬ 
chiefs of that “ hellish liquor called ale,” it 
is retorted upon him by one “ not willing so 
tamely to be preached out of his beloved 
liquor,” that the Vice-Chancellor’s men— 
i.e., the students of Trinity—drank ale at 
the Split Crow, and why should not they 
too ? When it was pointed out to Bathurst, 
the Vice-Chancellor, what a bad example 
was here given, he, “ an old lover of ale him¬ 
self,” answered roughly that there was no 
hurt in it, and that, as long as his fellows 
did no worse, he should not disturb them ; 
so that now, concludes Prideaux, they may 
be sots by authority. Fm-ther on we read 
that the Mermaid Tavern is gone bankrupt, 
“ and we Christ Church men bear the 
blame of it, our ticks, as the noise of the 
town will have it, amounting to 1,5007.” 
The amount and the quality of the educa¬ 
tion supplied to the students were minor 
matters for enquiry by the college Visitors ; 
questions of more vital importance were 
whether any of the scholars wore “ peri- 
wiques ” or pantaloons, and kept dogs. A 
taste for dramatic performances could not, 
however, be charged upon the students, for 
in 1674 Ellis is informed by his corre¬ 
spondent that “ the players parted from us 
with small gains, not having gained so much 
as after all things paid to make a dividend 
of 10/. to the chief sharers; which I hope 
will give them no encouragement to come 
again.” 

Among notable visitors to Oxford during 
Prideaux’s residence were the Duchess of 
Cleveland and the Dutch Admiral, Van 
Tromp. The first-named personage brought 
up her eldest son (just created Duke of 
Southampton), “whom she confesseth to be 
a very kockish idle boy,” and placed him 
under the care of Dean Fell; and the morn¬ 
ing before she left sat at least an hour in her 
coach so that everybody might see her. 

Young Southampton is still pursuing his 
studies at the university some two years 
later, when Prideaux writes of him that he 
“will ever be very simple, and scarce, I 
believe, ever attain to the reputation of not 
being thought a fool.” The details furnished 
us in this correspondence of Van Tromp’s 
visit must he new to his biographers. We 
prefer to tell such part of the story as we 
have space for in the original words. In the 
letter dated January 31, 1675, may be read 
the following passage:— 

“ Van Trump came hither on Tuesday night and 
immediately waited on our Dean [Fell, of Christ 
Church, afterwards Bishop of Oxford], by whom 
he was treated at dinner the next day; he desired 
he might have salt meat, he never useing to eat 
any other, which put Mr. Dean much to it to find 
that which [would] please his pallet. He had 
much respects shown him here, and the Univer¬ 
sity presented him with a D r \ degree, but the 


seaman thinkeing that title out of his element 
would have nothing to doe with it. He was much 
gazed at by the boys, who perchance wondred to 
find him, whom they had found so famous in 
Gazets, to he at last but a drunkeing greazy 
Dutchman. Speed stayd in town on purpose to 
drinke with him, which is the only thing he is 
good for.” 

Again, a week later, we are told 

“ We got a greater victory over Van Trump 
here then all your sea captaines in London, he 
confesseing that he was more drunke here then 
anywhere else since he came into England, which 
I thinke very little to the honour of our Uni¬ 
versity. Dr. Speed was the chiefe man that en- 
countred him, who mustering up about five or six 
more as able men as himselfe at wine and brandy 
got the Dutchman to the Crown Tavern, and there 
soe plyed him with both that at 12 at night they 
were lain to carry him to his lodgeings.” 

Many of Prideaux’s notes on and short 
references to events and rumours of wider 
historical significance should not be passed 
over by any one seeking an intimate know¬ 
ledge of this period. Among “ a multitude 
of other lies imposed on us here ” in 1674, 
the one which the writer least believes is 
that the French King has Rent over to know 
by what method Henry proceeded in the 
suppression of monasteries, and that several 
people have been employed to search the 
records in the Tower to give him satisfaction 
in the matter. In 1676, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury being like to die, all the talk was 
that Sir Leoline Jenkins, hitherto engaged in 
diplomatic rather than in theological exer¬ 
cises, was to take holy orders and succeed 
him. Burnet is a troublesome knave, and 
the pulpit was well rid of him when he was 
turned out of the Rolls Chapel for preaching 
a sermon, on November 5, casting reflections 
on James. Nor must the lengthy arguments 
by which Prideaux, when retired to Nor¬ 
wich, justifies his transfer of allegiance from 
James to William (see pp. 157, 158) be 
overlooked. 

Our next extract, written in July, 1685, 
is selected as an illustration of personal 
character 


“ I have now been long enough here to begin to 
be weary of a place where now almost every one 
is my junior, and therefore have resolved to retire 
to my liveing and fix for good and all there; and 
in order hereto I have hearkned to proposals that 
have been made to me of marriage, and because 
they are such as are very advantageous, I have 
already got soe far as y* sealeing of articles, 
whereby I have secured to myselfe 8,0001.; but 
after y* death of y" flather and mother, whose 
only child y e gentlewoman is, I believe there will 
he at least 1500/. more. I little thought 1 should 
ever come to this ; but abundance of motives have 
overpowred me, and therefore I have yeilded to 
the circumstances of my present condition, w* h 
would neither he convenient nor comfortable to 
me without this resolution.” 


During his residence at Oxford, Prideaux 
finds as many subjects for his pen in the 
doings of the townsmen as in those of the 
gownsmen, and he touches hardly anything 
that he does not disfigure. The worst side 
of questions connected with an election of 
town clerk, with Lord Lovelace and the 
races at Woodstock, the extravagant ban¬ 
quets and the quarrels of the corporation, is 
unsparingly exposed to view. At Norwich 
the like topics also engage his attention. 
The contests between the more numerous 
faction of Whigs and the more violent faction 
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of the Tories; the large number of ale- | 
houses, an evil most difficult of cure, for 
nearly every successive mayor is a brewer; 
the assize trials, and the libels published on 
the citizens; are all served up for the 
amusement of Ellis. Hero, too, he meets 
with the Earl of Yarmouth, representative 
of the decayed Paston family, living very 
obscurely and yet increasing bis debts ; while 
his mother, “ who made a great bussle ” in 
Charles’s II.’s time, boards in a thatched 
house, and with difficulty finds money 
enough to pay for it. But if there is one 
person more than other who excites the 
animosity of Prideaux, it is Dr. Fairfax, the 
occupant of the Deanery to which his op¬ 
ponent was himself destined to succeed. 
Concerning this distinguished ornament of 
the Established Church he writes on De¬ 
cember 11, 1693:— 

“ We are here at a miserable pnsso with this 
horrid sot we have got for our Dean. He cannot 
sleep at night till dosed with drink, and therefore, 
when in bed, his mans businesse is to drink with 
him till he hath his dose ; and it being his way 
to keep a man only for y time of his residence 
and then dismisse him, be bath spread his fame 
soe through y* whole countrey that nothing is 
more scandalous; for his servants, whom he thus 
dismisaeth goeth into other familvs ... He 
comes little to church and never to y c sacrament, 
though we have a sacrament every Sunday; and 
as for a booke, he looks not into any from y' 
beginning of y* year to y* end. His whole life is 
y e pot and y' pipe, and goe to him when you will, 
you will find him walkeing about his roome with 
a pipe in his mouth and a bottle of claret and a 
bottle of old strong beer (w ch in this countrev they 
call nog) upon y' table, and every other turn he 
takes a glass of one or y* other of them. If 
Hodges comes to him (for scarce any other doth), 
then he reads Don Quixot, while y" other walkes 
about with hiB pipe as before, and this is noble 
entertainment between them. Certainly y* pre¬ 
ferments of y* church were never designed for 
such drones; and yet these two fellows have about 
300/. per annum each, and never did it a farthings 
worth of service in their life, professeing nothing 
else but to live idlely and feed their bellys upon 
what they have.” 

Hodges, it may be worth while to men¬ 
tion, had his prebend at Norwich given him 
by Shaftesbury, to whom he had been 
chaplain. 

Anecdotes of Antony Wood and Locke 
are to be found in these pages ; and lovers 
of old books will find many interesting re¬ 
ferences to scarce or forgotten quartos. A 
few words in commendation of the manner 
in which the volume is edited may justly 
form the conclusion of our remarks. Mr. 
Thompson’s perfect familiarity with the 
history of the period involved, and his 
judicious use of the vast library so easily 
accessible to him, have enabled him to add 
a preface and annotations to the text, which 
help to make this new contribution to seven¬ 
teenth-century memoirs of great permanent 
value. J. J. Cartwright. 


The Protection of Majorities; or, Considera¬ 
tions relating to Electoral Reform, with 
other Papers. By Josiah Phillips Quincy. 
(Boston: Boberts Brothers, 1876.) 

Tins collection of essays is a reprint of con¬ 
tributions to a New England magazine. 
There is no apparent method or continuity 
in them, but perhapB we have no right to 


look for anything of the kind. Our own 
best writers have taken to publishing their 
fugitive pieces unsorted, and by so doing 
have conferred a boon on readers who have 
only snatches of spare time at their com¬ 
mand. Besides, Mr. Quincy's book has after 
all a distinct purpose. He, in common with 
the best and ablest of his countrymen, is 
exercised by the “ perils of democracy ” in 
the States. He sees that there is urgent 
need of reform, and has a practical sugges¬ 
tion to make, which he propounds in the 
first essay on “The Protection of Majorities.” 
The rest of his papers, he himself tells us, 
we may take as “padding.” Well, the pad¬ 
ding is good of its kind. All persons in¬ 
terested in University reform will be glad to 
read Mr. Quincy on “ Coercion in the Later 
Stages of Educationin which, with Pre¬ 
sident Eliot’s last annual report on Harvard 
University as his text, he argues against 
“ enforced attendance upon recitations, lec¬ 
tures, and religious exercises,” with very 
considerable force ; and soars and sings of 
that ideal national University which Ameri¬ 
cans dream of, and we shonld be as glad as 
they to see realised in the New World. The 
papers on “ Town Libraries ” and on “ The 
Abuse of Reading” are also fresh ; one being 
a warning against the prevailing taste for 
feverish, trashy literature, the other against 
the evils arising not from the over-abundant 
facilities for poor reading, hut from too 
much good reading. 

But let us turn to Mr. Quincy’s principal 
essay, by which his hook must be judged. 
The representation of the people in the States 
he admits to be in a wretched condition. 
But no representation of minorities will cure 
it, or is asked for. The American people 
look upon the representation of majorities 
as the essence of democracy ; minorities must 
fight their own battle, bnt will get no special 
consideration. Now the great majority of 
the voters in the States are trustworthy, 
and what is really required is only a real 
representation of this great majority—a 
method for getting at their true will on any 
political matter. Buttressing himself by 
quotations from the Latter-day Pamphlets, 
Mr. Quincy goes on to maintain that it is 
not their opinions but their instincts which 
may be relied on. How to get at these in¬ 
stincts of the majority, then, is the problem. 
For it is only the interest of cliques and 
minorities to put knaves and simpletons in 
office, it never can be the interest of the 
majority to be represented by them. 

The present system of caucus Mr. Quincy 
holds in entire abhorrence ; still the theory 
of caucus is sound, and should not be aban¬ 
doned but reformed. To do this, “ let the 
State which cannot bring the citizen to the 
existing caucus bring an honest caucus to 
every citizen.” Mr. Quincy of course here 
feels himself pressed by Jefferson’s well- 
known saying, so generally accepted by 
bis countrymen, that the country is best 
governed which is govorned least. He 
lias to anticipate and meet the traditional 
jealousy of his nation to State interference. 
But ho holds his ground strongly, and main¬ 
tains that most men actively engaged in 
public affairs have come to the conclusion 
“ that the functions of government are pre¬ 
cisely what public opinion decrees that they 

Diqiti; 


should be at any particular time, and tint 1 
they are likely to increase as civilisation a.l * 
vances.” All nominations, then, as well a. 
elections, should be made under the supi-. 
vision of public officers. But how? Bv 
means, Mr. Quincy replies, of a journal pub¬ 
lished under a committee of chosen citizen-, : 
in each town and electoral district, for si< 
weeks before the election, and called “The : 
Local Nominator.” In its columns all non?- ‘ 
nations must be made, and any elector should 
have a right to be heard for or against an: 
candidate. The men of highest character 
and ability in the district would thus beabi: 
to bring their proper weight and influen. 
to bear on the nominations. The preset: I 
corrupt system of payment for nomination be ■ 
the candidate would disappear with all it- ; 
surroundings. In short, “ such a jonrm!' 
would do just what the caucus does ic 
theory but never in practice.” 

We have not space to follow Mr. Quine; 
in hia ingenious defence of his panao.i 
against the attacks of his friends (for tie 
paper is in the form of a dialogue), but u» 
are bound to admit that he makes a strong: ' 
case for liis “Local Nominator” than m 
should have thought possible at first sigh; : 
We cannot, however, look hopefully on Li: I 
machinery, but, whatever that may be word. 1 
it is a noteworthy fact to find another abb 
and thoughtful American contending so 
strenuously for the supervision of everythin: 
connected with elections as one of the fir-: 
duties of a truly democratic State. 

We will let him sum up for himself:— 

“ A truer representation of majorities is then :L 
reform of reforms. The State should see that Ik 
voters are permitted to avail themselves of it- ; 
natural leadership of the enlightened and humic-, j 
and are not bought and soli and bargained lor is; ■ 
the cunniDg and adroit. Let us celebrate tc 
national centennial by initiating a public senti¬ 
ment that shall finally bury King Caucus by in¬ 
side of His Majesty George the Third, with ns > 
semper tyrannis by way of epitaph ” (p. 60). j 

T. Hughes, j 


Joseph and his Brethren: A Dramatic Poe-- 
By Charles Wells. (London : Chatto an- 
Windus, 1876.) 

Halt a century ago a Scriptural drama 
on the tale of Joseph and his Brethren by a 
poet who withheld his name and placed a 
nom de plume upon the title-page was issued 
from the press, and found no readers. Tin- 
author, Air. Charles Wells, was the school¬ 
fellow of Richard Horne, the intimate friend 
of Keats and Hazlitt. Accepting neglect 
with philosophical indifference, he made no 
further effort to arrest attention, or to secure 
for himself the fame which the consciousness 
of his own splendid gifts must have assured 
him was his due. In the course of a long 
life, since the first appearance of that drama, 
he has watched the orbing of the stars ot 
Keats, Shelley, and Wordsworth into lumin¬ 
ous spheres. lie has outlived Landor, seen 
Scott and Aloore dethroned from their high 
station, and witnessed many a conflict ot 
opinion about Byron. Pretenders have arisen, 
sunned themselves for awhile in popularity, 
and faded into nothingness. Two distinct 
generations of poets, the one beaded by 
Tennyson and Browning, the other led by 
Rossetti, Swinburne, and Morris, have taken 
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;pats which promise to be permanent within 
[iie Temple of Fame. All the while, this 
Nestor of a bygone age, this veteran of a 
best who were all giants, has possessed 
iiis soul in patience. Only as it were by 
incident, by the dropping of the plummet of 
ritieism into the waters of oblivion, have 
those waters been stirred, and now in its 
pristine beauty reappears before us one of 
the most remarkable poems which a period 
fertile in great works produced. To an 
article published by Mr. Swinburne in the 
Forirdyhtli y Review a few months since, we 
owe a gift which the august carelessness of 
the poet himself would have withheld. If an 
old man, who for two generations had gone 
to and fro upon the earth, laying no claim 
to laurel-wreaths, should take us to his 
house, and we, by chance, should find a room 
there painted with the rarest frescoes, full of 
strange inventions and faultless forms, and 
he should say “ That work is mine: 1 finished 
it fifty years ago,” our astonishment would 
justifiably be great. But greater and more 
justifiable is the wonder with which we read 
Joseph and Jtis Brethren, remembering that 
not only was it written and dismissed by its 
author half a century ago, but also that the 
world, with ample opportunity of recognising 
its noble qualities, rejected it. There is food 
enough here for moralising on the “ eccen¬ 
tricities of genius,” the “iniquity of oblivion,” 
and tho crass stupidity of contemporaries. 

The literary movement of the beginning 
of this century in England was marked by a 
revival of Elizabetbanism. Casting aside, 
partly by instinct and in part deliberately, 
the formal laws of taste which had ruled 
letters through nearly two hundred years, 
the poets of our “ second golden age ” found 
themselves face to face with the masterpieces 
of the English Renaissance. Their vision 
was unclouded. Their sympathies were 
tmexhausted. With the fervour of first dis¬ 
coverers, they trod the enchanted forests of 
Spenser. With the enthusiasm of lovers 
they embraced the men and women of Shak- 
spere, kindling at the masque and anti- 
masque of human passion revealed by the 
dramatists. So keen and intense was their 
delight that the very spirit of the elder age 
seemed born anew in them. Language re¬ 
covered its vigour and plasticity beneath 
their touch, and the soul of music slept no 
longer locked in nnnsedinstrumentsof various 
stops. Nor was the heart of man any more a 
scaled book; for, as by divination, the youngest 
of those poets read it, mingling just observa¬ 
tion with their wildest dreams and truth with 
subtlest phantasy. Such times of illumina¬ 
tion can scarcely come again. Between the 
Elizabethan Titans and posterity,that younger 
race of giants reared their own palaces ; and 
w hat is chiefly discernible in the subsequent 
growth of our poetic literature is not so 
much increase of luxuriance and richness as 
advance in regulative taste and conscious 
art. ° 


Of this Elizabethan Revival Joseph and 
ns Brethren is a lasting monument. After 
making all allowance for the exceeding 
fertility of literature, which in this century 
has resembled a tropica] forest where bird 
" rarest plumage or plant of strangest hue 
fmv lull; unnoticed mid the prodigality 
0 feir things round it, the neglect of the 
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poern is still inexplicable. If it he great 
work in the true sense of that term, as 
I for one think it is, then it is great as 
dramatic work—not, indeed, as a drama to 
be acted, for no one who has read it will con¬ 
ceive that it could be brought successfully 
upon the stage, hut as a poem distin¬ 
guished by dramatic situations, by dramatic 
imagery, by the dramatic marking and 
sustaining of character. Now, it was pre¬ 
cisely in great drama that the poets of the 
first half of the century failed. Neither 
Coleridge nor Byron won unfading laurels by 
their plays. Beddoes, who has certain 
points of Elizabetbanism in common with 
Wells, was incoherent and vacillating. 
Shelley alone, in the Cenci, produced a 
masterpiece. At the same time the attention 
of critics, of Lamb and Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt 
and Coleridge, was assiduously directed to 
dramatic literature; and tho form of the 
drama which they preferred was tho Eliza¬ 
bethan. This makes it all the more astound¬ 
ing that a really great dramatic poem, 
marked by nothing more than its Eliza¬ 
bethan strength and richness, which might 
have been written in parts by the young 
Shakspere, which recalls the fire of Marlowe’s 
imagination, the sententious fullness of 
Chapman, the flowing rhetoric of Decker, 
the incisive epigrams of Tourneur, arid all 
the faults of which might equally be matched 
with faults of the Elizabethan playwrights, 
should have fallen still- born from the press. 
Had Keats shared the same fate- our as¬ 
tonishment would have been diminished but 
not removed; for no one, after a careful 
study of Joseph and his Brethren, will deny 
that the promise of future growth, and the 
evidence of natural genius, which it displays, 
are at least as great as those shown by En- 
dt/mion. 

With but short space left at my disposal, 
I have to meet the common demand that a 
reviewer should take stock and produce 
samples of the stuff that wins his admira¬ 
tion. This must be done briefly ; there is 
hut one way of doing justice to a poem of 
this kind, and that is to read it. Of the 
four acts which compose the drama, the 
scene of the first is laid in Canaan, and the 
action is concerned with the jealousy of 
Joseph’s brethren and his sale to the 
Midianitish merchants. The feeling for 
patriarchal life which Blake expressed in 
the illustrations of the book of Job, finds, 
throughout this act, its full poetical equiva¬ 
lent. The imagination moves at ease on 
breezy uplands and in fertile valleys, where 
the pastoral folk are beautiful in manly 
streugth, and the majesty of hale old age 
betrays no weakness. Biblical simplicity is 
blent with fluent grace in a style that recalls 
the happier efforts of our elder playwrights, 
while now and then, as in the description of 
Rachel (p. 35), the waywardness of Mar¬ 
lowe’s manner, “high fantastical” and full 
of rare conceits, may be discerned. That 
the firm grasp of the master of his art is 
wanting, and that the praning-knife might 
ho used judiciously on nearly every page, is 
true. Yet melody of speech and feeling 
never fails; throughout these labyrinths of 
■phrase and tbickecs of fancy the poet is 
always guided by an instinct for what is 
right in language and delicate in thought. 


Much, moreover, of superfluity may be par¬ 
doned when such passages as the following 
are frequent:— 

“ I have a fear of you; 

For envy might lead men to cast poor stones 
At heaven while it thunders ; death waits on it; 
On hatred still it feeds and hideous dreams, 

And, like a serpent, tracks its victim’s heels. 

In meanness it begins ; proceeds to blood ; 

And dies of sallow horror by itself.” 

Or again:— 

“ Would they be envious, let them then bo great, 
Envy old cities, ancient neighbourhoods, 

Great men of trust, and iron-crowned kings; 

For household envy is a household rat; 

Envy of state a devil of some fear.” 

Or again, in quite another mood :— 

“ The angel’s hair 

(My father told me when I was a child) 

Is hung with dew much like the seedy pearls, 

And of an essence rarer than the sweets 
That the winds gather in high summer's tide.” 

To characterise all the brothers of Joseph by 
exact touches would have been an almost 
impossible task. Yet Mr. Wells has con¬ 
trived to give them sufficient individuality. 
The cunning of Simeon is contrasted with 
the blnnt ferocity of Issachar. The gentle 
spirit of Reuben, fiery when fully roused, 
finds a foil in the feminine malignity com¬ 
bined with pliancy of Jndah. Of all the 
brethren Issachar is the most powerfully 
drawn. At the end of the play, when famine 
has fallen upon Canaan, the stubborn en¬ 
durance of his brute natnre sustains and 
somewhat dignifies his previous hardness. 
For pure dramatic force, the finest passage in 
the first act, perhaps, is the scene of Jacob’s 
lamentation for Joseph (pp. 76-88), whereof 
the following lines form the climax :— 

“ Simbon. 

“ Be patient, sir. 

“ Jacob. 

“ Sir, I will not be so. 

I was all patience when my boy did live, 

W as all content, and silence, and repose ; 

And shall I bo the same now he is dead ? 

Bless dull monotony, tongue-tie my grief, 

And feel no sorrow for my doleful loss, 

And smile upon old customs and affairs? 

Oh ! I do loathe all habits that are pass’d, 

All hours, and times, and practices of life; 

And do more love the blood upon this cloth, 

Than worlds of patience." 


The second act, introduced by a long pro¬ 
logue, where description runs riot in a 
jungle of splendid imagery, is wholly occu¬ 
pied with Joseph’s fortunes in the house of 
Potipliar. The reputation of Mr. Wells as 
a dramatist will probably rest upon Phrax- 
anor, the wife of Potipbar, a woman whom 
he has created. As Mr. Swinburne points 
out, she is a younger sister of Cleopatra, and 
with Cleopatra stands alone in literature. 
But the manner of presenting her to our 
imagination, of realising her voluptuous and 
imperious nature by luxuriant wealth of 
fancy, is not wholly Sbaksperian. What 
Marlowe sometimes achieved, what Greene 
and Peele frequently aimed at, what the 
author of Lust’s Dominion was seeking 
after, is here carried out with fullest mastery 
of means and unwavering firmness of inten- 
tion. It is impossible, after reading this 
act, ever to forget Pkraxanor, whether in 
the indolence of her luxurious ease, or in 
the radiance of her sophistry, or in the 
passion of her pleading, or in the fierceness 
of her sarcasm, or in the cruel courage of her 
treason at the end. Manv touches near the 
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close owe their force to emphatic brevity, 
contrasted with the richness of antecedent 
rhetoric. 

“ I have a mind 

You shall at once walk with those honest limbs 
Into your grave." 

And : 

“ Will you praise him, my honoured lord ? 

Why so? 

Because he never must be praised again.” 

And: 

“ My lord—my lord—the man that you did love 
Hath much abused me. 

Ha!—if it be so— 

If!— 

When Phraxanor has said, there is no if.” 

And:— 

“ I loave you. Sir, 

Without a single comfort in the world. 

“Josbph. 

God is in heaven, madam ! with your leave.” 

These lines have something of the quality 
which we admire in Tourneur’s often- 
quoted : 

“ Sister, come from that poisonous woman there! ’’ 
Opinions may differ as to whether Joseph 
has escaped the ridicule inseparable from his 
situation in this act. Yet it will not be 
denied that the poet does all that art could 
do to dignify the part his hero plays, by 
making it abundantly clear that Joseph’s 
resistance proceeds not from want of fire, 
not from frigid calculation of consequences, 
but from native loyalty. Pure affection, 
honour, wisdom, modesty, and truth form 
the essence of his character. To have 
yielded to a gust of passion at a woman’s 
bidding would have been to falsify what 
makes him man and carries him to un¬ 
exampled greatness. We are made to 
realise the depth of his honesty in the 
prison-scene, where he is free to leave his 
chains but will not quit the post entrusted 
to his care. His wisdom is exhibited in the 
scene of thrift and careful husbandry that 
follows on magnificent descriptions of his 
triumph. The strength of his affection 
shines forth most clearly in the meeting 
with the brethren who had wronged him. 
For such a man to have betrayed the con¬ 
fidence of Potiphar and yielded to the 
passions even of a Phraxanor, would have 
been contrary to nature. Rightly considered, 
therefore,' Phraxanor serves as a foil to his 
perfection. 

The third act is taken up with the series 
of incidents that raised Joseph from his 
prison to the right hand of the throne of 
Egypt. Most admirable in this part of the 
poem is the purity of style that saves the 
Bible tale, recast in musical blank verse, 
from losing its simplicity; while the de¬ 
scription of Joseph’s triumph might be 
cited as a master-piece of pictorial pageantry 
in verse. In the fourth act the scene is 
shifted again to Canaan, where the famine 
has reduced the family of Joseph to ex¬ 
tremity. The journeys of Joseph’s brethren 
t° Egypt, and the meeting of Joseph with 
his father, close the poem. 

Those students of poetry for whom Eliza¬ 
bethan dramatic literature has little charm, 
will probably wonder at the fervent words 
of admiration this drama has called forth. 
It is also likely that a certain immaturity in 
the structure of the verse, a too frequent 
lengthening of words like power, fire, heaven, 


into full dissyllables, together with unlimited 
licence in the use of strange or obsolete 
terms, may impair the pleasure of fastidious 
scholars. Nor will even enthusiastic parti¬ 
sans deny that the whole drama suffers from 
wordiness, from the clnmsy devices of pro¬ 
longed asides, and from the fault of character¬ 
drawing conveyed by description. Such 
blemishes, the blemishes of youth, which, 
had he chosen, the poet would assuredly 
have absorbed into the finer substance of 
his art by growth and practice, are but small 
deductions from the value of a work hence¬ 
forth to be reckoned among the literary 
treasures of the first half of this century. 

J. A. Symonds. 


La Russie Epique. Etude sur les Chansons 
heroiques de la Russie, traduites et analy¬ 
ses pour la premiere fuis. Par Alfred 
Rambaud. (Paris : Maisonneuve, 1876.) 

In addition to ether merits of a more solid 
character, M. Rambaud possesses that of 
being one of the most dexterous of literary 
craftsmen. However heavy may be the sub¬ 
ject with which he deals, he manages it with 
such ease and grace that he communicates 
to it an apparent lightness which is really 
the attribute of his own style. And there¬ 
fore every literary cause which he pleads is 
invested by him with a charm and interest 


for his hearers of which it might have been 


entirely devoid had it been ever so eruditely 
enlarged upon by a less skilful advocate. 
The book now before us offers the best pos¬ 
sible illustration of this statement. 

The “ heroic songs ” of Russia form an im¬ 
mense mass of fragmentary epic material, 
noteworthy in many respects, of very great 
interest to the specialist—whether he be ad¬ 
dicted to archaeological, historical, mytho¬ 
logical, or poetical research—but apt to ap¬ 
pear, to the eyes of the general reader, rude, 
monotonous, obscure, and tedious. The im¬ 
mense collections for which science lias to 
thank the patient labours of Ruibnikof, 
the Kirievskys, and Hilferding in “ Great 
Russia,” and of Antonovich and Drago- 
manof in “ Little Russia,” are indeed in¬ 
valuable. But very few writers would have 
found it possible to turn the rich stores con¬ 
tained in those publications to such good 
account as to render their results attractive 
to all manner of readers, to leave on every 
species of mind a clear impression of their 
leading features. This difficult task M. 
Rambaud has performed with full and 
deserved success. It will not be his fault if 
scholars who wish to compare the metrical 
romances of Russia with those of other lands 
fail in obtaining a clear idea of the forms 
which move, and the voices which resound, 
in the Russian epopee. The writer of the 
present article, having himself explored the 
(so far at least as foreigners arc concerned) 
seldom trodden region of “ Epic Russia,” 
feels gratified (in spite of certain sensations 
akin to those experienced by Robinson Crusoe 
at the sight of an alien footprint in the sands 
of the island which until then he imagined 
he had all to himself) in being able to hear 
witness to the truth and value of M. Ram- 
baud’s descriptions and summaries, and to 
the consummate skill with which he has 
handled a most difficult subject. Nothing 


can well be better than his sketches of the 
rustic singers of North-Russian “builinas'' 
and South-Russian “ dumas,” and of tk 
sterile regions of swamp and forest in which i 
the former maintain so constant a war with 
a niggardly soil and an unkindly sky, the 
sweeping plains over which the latter wander 
from hamlet to hamlet, the inglorious, but 
by no means mute, Homers of the Steppe. 
And it would be difficult to improve upon 
his portraits of the principal heroes of those 
metrical romances which form what is called 
the Kief Cycle, the group of poems in which 
are sung the exploits of the band of heroes 
collected around the Great Prince Vladimir • 
—the plebeian Ilya of Murom, the patri¬ 
cian Dobryna, the priest’s son Alyosha, and 
the rest of the brilliant court of Kief. 
Equally skilful, also, are his summaries of 
the semi-historical “ builinas,” those which 
deal with Novgorod and Moscow, and which 
dwell with special zest upon the victorious 
violence of Ivan the Terrible and Peter the 
Great. From first to last, whether he leads 
us along the banks of the time-honoured 
Dnieper, or those of the more recently celo ! 
brated Moskva or Neva, we recognise in him ' 
a trusty and learned guide to every histone 
locality, a faithful interpreter of every fora 
of popular speech. : 

There is, indeed, but one portion of hi 
work to which we can take exception, that 
in which he treats the mythical side of the > 
Russian epopee. In it he has adopted the 
opinions of the majority of Russian critics, 1 
but it is very doubtful whether they will be 
endorsed by foreign scholars. It must not 
be supposed that the metrical romances of 
Russia are specially dear to the educated 
classes in that country. All poetry is at a 
discount there, where philosophy and com- « 
merce divide between them the attention of j 
most contemplative and practical intellects. 
And the greater number of thinking Russians 
prefer to dwell on the brilliant future o; ' 
their country, rather than to brood over its 
somewhat gloomy past. So that the task oi 
collecting and criticising the fragments ot 
epic or semi-epic poetry which have been 
preserved by oral tradition among the 
peasants, has fallen into the hands of a 
small body of enthusiastic scholars, for the 
most part belonging to the Slavophile party. 
Constantly engaged upon the early history 
of their native land, and honourably jealous 
of its renown, they are quick at tracing 
allusions to old Slavonic thought or action, 
and disinclined to admit the force of in¬ 
ternal influences and foreign ideas. And so, 
in the heroic forms of Russian fiction, and 
in the ornate figures of Russian speech, 
they are somewhat rapid in detecting 
either references to Slavonic personages, 
and events connected with their history, 
or relics of old Slavonic mythology- 
Especially keen are they at discovering 
in song and story what they reeognis 
as symbols of, or references to, the hi® - 
navies which rule the day and the nign > 
or the forces of nature which ride the wlur- 
wind and direct the storm. Of d IC ' r v ' c "j 
with reference to what they call the myth‘s 
epics, or the poems relating to the primmu 
heroes, M. Rambaud has given an excel cn 
snmmary. But he has done more than > 
for he seems generally, though not always 
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to have adopted their opinions. It is true 
that he devotes some considerable space to 
an analysis of the theory supported with 
threat ingenuity, and with refreshing inde¬ 
pendence, by M. Stasof, who proposed to 
derive the Russian “ builinas” from Oriental 
sources. But he scarcely does justice to the 
acuteness and general good sense evinced by 
M. Stasof, even when fighting a hopeless 
battle in defence of a Mongol or Cahnnck 
origin of Russian fietions. In many instances 
11. Rambaud is evidently inclined to recog¬ 
nise a mythical meaning in even the minutest 
details of Slavonic romance. Thus the thirty 
years during which Ilya of Murom lies 
crippled form a “ nombre sacramentel qui 
correspond simplement a la dnree de la 
saison d’hiver.” The magic drink with 
which they restore him to activity is “ l’eau 
vivifiante, qui en avril, lorsqu’elle tombe en 
plnio feconde, reveille les energies de la 
nature.’’ And the bridge which he builds 
with his own hands, after overcoming Solovei 
the Robber, is “ le pout Bitruest [Bifrost] 
des Eddas, e’est l’are-en-ciel.” Not that we 
wish to deny that, in all probability, such 
mythological ideas underlay the original 
stories on which the Russian popular fictions 
were based. But nothing is more dangerous 
than to attempt to explain as a nature-myth 
every incident in a popular song or tale. 
When such fictions have been traced back 
to their primitive forms, then is the time to 
look for their mythical meaning. But to 
take in its present shape such a history as 
that of Ilya of Murom, and to begin search¬ 
ing at once for allusions to solar and atmo¬ 
spheric phenomena—without having first 
proved that it is more than a conglomerate 
of foreign fictions, owing one of its features 
to chance and another to the caprice of a 
minstrel who was quite ignorant of the 
original meaning of the material he was 
moulding—such a method as this is liable to 
lead those who follow it into the marshy 
domain of a will-o’-the-wisp. However, by 
far the greater part of M. Rambaud’s most 
attractive and entertaining volume is ren¬ 
dered brilliant, not by any such fatuous 
fire, but by the flood of daylight which he 
lias poured upon a sufficiently obscure field 
of research, and the frequent flashes of 
humour and fancy by which he has rendered 
light what in many hands might have proved 
a painfully ponderous subject. 

One slight inaccuracy, probably a mis¬ 
print, we may as well correct, as the subject 
is cf interest to English readers. The 
earliest existing manuscript in which “ bui¬ 
linas” are found, written about 1610, and 
preserved in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 
was brought from Russia not by James 
Bichard (p. 22), but by Richard James. 

W. R. S. Ralston. 


Circular ’Notes : Extracts from Journals, 
Letters sent Home, Geological and other 
Notes, written while iravellintj Westwards 
rimnd the World, from July 6, 1874, to 
duly 6, 1875. By J. E. Campbell, author 
“ Frost and Fire.” Two Volumes. 
(London : Macmillan and Co., 1876.) 

Bnder the title of My Circular Notes, Mr. 
Campbell, of Islay, publishes his tour of the 
world, undertaken in the years 1874 and 


1875. Two such charming records of 
journeys round the world as the Comte 
do Beauvoir’s Travels and Baron Hiibner’s 
Promenade autour da Monde will not soon 
be equalled ; and we wish Mr. Campbell 
liad revised and pruned his materials a little 
more before he sent them to the press. 
They consist of liis journal or “ Log,” and the 
letters he wrote home ; some of these letters 
might with advantage have been omitted, 
and we sometimes find the letters repeating 
what we have already read in the Log. 
There is just too much of the “free and 
easy” in the style. Still, he has produced 
a work both instructive and entertaining ; 
he is an old and experienced traveller, not 
tied to beaten tracks, and he sees and thinks 
for himself. 

He goes from Liverpool to Boston, “ the 
hub of the world,” and does not take up too 
much time with the route from thence to 
San Francisco, which has been described a 
hundred and one times, though his “ general 
impression of American travel, that a man in 
a Pullman car knows as much about it as 
a man in a Cunard steamer knows of life 
in the Atlantic,” is applicable to the majority 
of writers of tours in the United States. 

From San Francisco our author visits 
Oregon, “ a kind of earthly paradise waiting 
to be peopled,” going by sea and returning 
through that State in the stage-coach. Ho 
gives a better description of Oregon than 
we remember ever to have read. The climate 
is near perfection, the soil fertile :— 

“ The country all day long was like a shrubbery in 
a piuetmu, with oaks, and hardwood, and grass- 
glades, with occasional open prairies, farms, and 
orchards. It only wanted ‘ the hall ’ and ■' the 
parsonage ’ to make this an English park in a hill 
country well watered ” (vol. i. p. 126). 

The range of the Cascade mountains, 
which traverse this State and that of 
Washington, presents, probably, the grandest 
scenery in North America. Mr. Campbell 
went as far as Puget Sound to have a better 
view of the giants, Mount Baker and Mount 
Rainier. 

From San Francisco he crosses the Pacific 
to Yokohama. Japan and the Japanese 
occupy the greater part of the hook, and to 
our mind this is the most interesting portion 
of it. Mr. Campbell sees Japan at the 
critical period of the sudden leap from old 
institutions to new ; from feudalism to the 
nineteenth century. The Daimios from 
feudal princes have become country-gentle¬ 
men : their fortified castles are razed ; their 
armed retainers dispersed, some of them 
turned into compositors for the Japan 
Gazette, though still to be recognised by 
tlieir fine manners. 

The religion of Buddha is abolished, his 
temples desecrated or destroyed. Those 
who wish to seo any remains of old Japan 
must make haste ; a week there brings more 
changes than a year does in the most pro¬ 
gressive of European States. How the sys¬ 
tem will work is a problem to be solved by 
time only. Mr. Campbell is disposed to a 
favourable view, be sees nothing to regret 
in the change of religion ; he cleverly calls 
Buddha “ the apotheosis of absence of 
mind,” and writes— 

“ So far as I can find out, there is neither begin¬ 
ning nor end in this system of Buddhist cosmo¬ 
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g. iiiy, devoid of theology, and ending in endless 
repose. It seems pure materialism. As tending 
to promote virtue and discourage vice, this is a 
grand philosophy in principle. Practically, it 
seems to have degenerated into a tax on industry 
for the support of idleness. A practical age 
abolished monasteries in Italy; an echo of the 
deeds of the West rang through Japan ; Buddha 
gave place to Shinto, and Buddhist priests burned 
temples to preserve them from desecration. There 
was no persecution. The passive mood became 
active, and the working world passed the stone 
images, and left them where I saw them, out in 
the cold. The taxpayers had enough to do in 
paying for all the new-fangled activities which 
daucod into being when the change took place; 
the rice-farmer has to tighten his girdle and work 
harder than ever, to build factories, telegraphs, 
railroads, ships, and steamboats, and to pay 
soldiers to thrash the Chinese, lie has no cash 
to spare for priests, and monks, and nuns, and 
privileged temples; so priests are forgotten, and 
the images of Buddha have no worshippers on 
these Japanese hills ” (vol. i. pp. 303-4). 

Mr. Campbell found the curiosity-shops 
overflowing with armour, weapons, and rich 
robes from tlio castles of the Daimios, and 
bronzes, pictures, lacquer, enamels, pottery, 
and china from the temples—-articles all 
highly prized a few years ago, now to be 
bought for a few shillings. What a time 
for dealers in curiosities! We fancy the 
appearance of My Circular Notes will set the 
whole trade in a ferment; but they must 
make haste, or there will be nothing left: 
the specimens, so precious in the eyes of 
our collectors, are being swept away like 
rubbish. 

In one respect the Japanese are unaltered .- 
they still liappily r retain their good manners 
and consideration for others. Our author 
gives a droll account of an upset while 
sitting painting in a jinrihisha, when liis 
materials flew in every direction ; the watch¬ 
ful crowd, far from deriding him, gathered 
them up and rendered him every assistance. 

Mr. Campbell sees nothing of the im¬ 
morality with which some writers have 
charged this singular people. He says of 
their books ;— 

“ Modern hooks of all classes are sold in dozens, 
and are stored in cart 'loads in shops. They are 
rich in illustration, and the art is generally good. 
Of course evil books can be got it sought; but 
evil intention is not a distinctive character in 
Japanese books” (vol. ii. p. 50). 

From Yedo Mr. Campbell proceeds inland 
to the Lake Biwa and Kioto, or Mikajo, the 
ancient capital of Japan, a place not marked 
in some of our best atlases ; this journey 
took twenty-eight days, genorally in ice and 
snow—it was in December and January, yet 
camellias wore in bloom. He leaves Japan 
at Nagasaki and crosses to Shanghai; there 
and at Canton he contrasts the Chinese with 
the Japanese, very much to the disadvantage 
of the former. Mr. Wallace, in his Malay 
Archipelayo, remarks on the apparent absence 
of flowers in tbe tropics, and this is con¬ 
firmed by Mr. Campbell in Java ;— 

“ That which most interests me is the tropical 
vegetation everywhere. It is strange and beautitul. 
But that which Wallace remarks in his book, I 
remark. It is all dark-green, without variety. 
Flowers there are in plenty’, and the air is full of 
their scent at night; but they do not show in 
the dense dark-green ” (vol. ii. p. 97). 

From Java our traveller sails to Ceylon, 
and gives a graphic account of Anaradha- 
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poora—the ancient capital, more than 2,000 
years old—and the sacred Bo-tree, planted 
2,600 years ago, and flourishing still without 
a sign of decay. He makes a sketch of 
“ Adam’s foot,” which figures on the outside 
of the book, and will puzzle everyone till 
they get to page 182 in vol. ii. 

My Circular Notes abounds in hints and 
suggestions on all sorts of subjects, which 
must be of value to those who are collect¬ 
ing materials for graver and heavier books. 
Mr. Campbell is full of information on many 
points, has paid much attention to ethnology 
and geology, and is well known as an autho¬ 
rity on the glacial epochs ; with an essay on 
this subject tho book closes. The illustra¬ 
tions, which are numerous and from the 
author’s own pencil, are unequal, the land¬ 
scapes being the best. 

William Wickham. 


A Calendar of Documents relating to Ireland, 
$•«., 1171-1251. Edited by H. S. Sweet- 
man, B.A., &c. Published by authority 
of H.M. Treasury, under the direction 
of the Master of the Rolls. (London: 
Longmans, 1875.) 

This volume, the latest of the Rolls House 
publications, embodies in a succinct compass 
the official history of the relations of Eng¬ 
land with Ireland from the date of Henry 
II.’s conquest until the middle of the reign 
of Henry III., a period of about eighty 
years. It adds nothing to our information 
respecting the manner in which that con¬ 
quest was effected, or the settlement of the 
Norman invaders established, but from the 
accession of John, when tho imperial domi¬ 
nion had taken firm hold, we are furnished 
with sufficient data for obtaining a tolerably 
distinct idea of the existing condition of the 
island, and the mode in which its govern¬ 
ment was carried on. We find the native 
princes and landowners who had submitted, 
and still retained a portion of their lands, 
holding them as fiefs of the English crown. 
The forfeited estates of those who had re¬ 
sisted the invasion appear granted out to the 
principal barons and knights by whose aid 
it had been successful. The King’s repre¬ 
sentative, under the title of. Justiciary, 
though removable at pleasure, is seen to be 
armed with quasi-regal authority during his 
term of office. The Church and the monas¬ 
tic houses are found to bo confirmed in the 
possession of their spiritual and temporal 
privileges, and there are as yet no signs of 
the conflict with the secular power which is 
ere long to distract the empire. Of the 
people, of course, we have none but inci¬ 
dental notices, but for the benefit of the 
Norman settlers, at all events, the entire 
machinery of English law, feudal, civil 
and criminal as well as ecclesiastical, 
seems to have been transferred across the 
Channel and brought into active operation. 
The changes through which the country 
passed out of this quiescent condition, phases 
of feudal revolt and strife between Church 
and State, are successively noted in these 
pages. 

The sources from which this information 
is derived are without exception our own 
Public Records, and Mr. Sweetman has 
performed his task of research and conden¬ 


sation with patient labour and competent 
scholarship. That an historian’s first duty 
is to consult the contemporary national 
archives of the State and period whose 
chronicle he undertakes to write, and that 
such archives supersede all other authorities 
in point of genuineness and trustworthiness 
as official registers of the de facto Govern¬ 
ment of that State for the time being, have 
long since been recognised as cardinal pro¬ 
positions of his art. One cannot wonder, 
therefore, that an editor who has been at 
the pains of collecting from these sources 
the amplest material for historical reference, 
and has a just pride in the importance of 
his subject, should fail to note that a grain 
of caution is necessary even in the use of 
such generally accepted authorities. Mr. 
Sweetman remarks in his Preface (p. 43) 
with respect to the entire collection of docu¬ 
ments abstracted by him, that “they are 
not the opinions, fancies, or mistakes of any 
man: they are realities, they are facts.” 
This is undeniably true without qualifica¬ 
tion of a large portion of these records, such 
as the accounts of the military preparations 
for the conquest of Ireland with which the 
volume opens, and the formal registrations 
of legal and ecclesiastical proceedings which 
occupy much of its space. An obvious quali¬ 
fication must be made, however, as respects 
the political records included in this or any 
similar collection, that they are, after all, but 
ex parte statements, representing in times of 
settled rule the royal and official point of view, 
and in times of unsettlement the tone of the 
temporarily dominant faction. The element 
of human imperfection cannot be eliminated 
even from the evidence of State Papers. Con¬ 
fining our strictures to the limits of mediaeval 
records, it may be safely prescribed that in 
estimating any official statement which the 
recording agent had an assignable motive for 
colouring to a particular tint or twisting in 
a particular direction, a reasonable deduc¬ 
tion should be made upon this account, and 
his testimony carefully weighed by compari¬ 
son with other evidence before its historical 
value can be ascertained. In illustration of 
the untrnstworthiness which may attach to 
State Papers of undoubted authority, we may 
cite the fluctuating series of entries found 
upon the Patent Rolls during the reign of 
Edward II., which register the alternate 
triumph and defeat of the barons’ opposition 
to the favourites of that unhappy monarch ; 
entries all nominally proceeding from his own 
hand, but only one half of which can be sup¬ 
posed to express his real sentiments. Apply¬ 
ing the rule of caution dictated by this and 
similar experiences to the records before us, 
we cannot share Mr. Sweetman’s conviction 
that they do not register the mistakes of 
any man. One would like, for example, to 
have some means of testing the accuracy of 
certain official reports transmitted to the 
King by his chief functionaries in Ireland 
during the reign of Henry III., reports which 
they had an apparent interest in colouring 
and he bad very imperfect means of verifying. 
There is a curiously suspicious look about 
some of their statements relative to the native 
Irish princes which suggests the operation of 
a motive for hatching or inventing treason. 
Our doubts are excited when we find Cathal, 
King of Connaught, whose feudal tenure 

Diqitiz 


under charter from his suzerain constituted 
the strongest guarantee for his loyalty, and ' 
who gave proofs of its efficacy in March, 
1224, by sending early information to Eng. - 
land of the rebellion of Hugh and William 
de Lascy, Henry’s enemies and his own, all 
at once, two or three months later in the 
year (apparently at tho instance of Geoffrey 
de Marisco, afterwards Justiciary of Ireland), 
charged with complicity in this very rebel 
lion and condemned to forfeit his lands. 
We are not reassured by finding that Richard 
de Burgh, to whom the forfeited estate was 
granted, had long before been seeking to 
obtain the reversion of it after Cathal's : 
death, and throughout the Lascys’ rebellion • 
had made himself conspicuous by a loyalty 
for which the aforesaid Geoffrey, as Justiciary, 
stood his sponsor (Calendar Nos. 900, 1174, 
1183, 1184, 1203, 1402, 1443,1518). This : 
aggregation of doubtful circumstances may 
be capable of a reasonable solution, but the 
evidence as it stands is far from convincing. 

With allowance made, however, for cer- 
tain proceedings of this cast, the character i 
of English rule in Ireland during the period 
embraced by these records does not appear 
very different from that which it bore at 
home. It is at once novel and satisfactory to 
read the admission of an Irish antiquary . 
with respect to some of the ordinances issned 
by an English sovereign in the thirteenth j 
century, that they “ seem not unworthy of j 
the wise and beneficent rule of the successor , 
of King Henry III., now on the throne." 
Justice to the conquered race requires ns to 
allow that, so far as may be gathered from 
this historical summary, such disaffection at • 
they manifested was not of native growth. 
The only three revolts here chronicled were 
due to the instigation of unruly Normas j 
settlers. I 

The entries in this Calendar that will : 
excite most general interest are those which 
concern the relations of the Church with ; 
the State. In this respect the volume, like 
every such impartial record, offers to all 
belligerents in common an ample supply ot 
hostile materials. Space will not admit of 
our indicating these in detail, but reference 
will be found to them in Mr. Sweetman's 
preface. One document only calls for special 
mention, viz., tho declaration which William 
Marischal, Earl of Pembroke, and other 
magnates of Ireland, about the year 1212, 
made to the Pope of their “ grief and as¬ 
tonishment ” that he had proposed to absolve 
the subjects of the King from their allegiance 
on account of the resistance which the latter 
had offered to the injury done him respecting 
the church of Canterbury; of their convic¬ 
tion that he was acting within the limits of 
the constitution, and their determination to 
adhere to him “ faithfully and inseparably 
to the last.” The occasion of this protest 
was no doubt that to which Mr. Sweetman 
refers it, the dispute between John and the 
Pope respecting the preferment of Stephen 
Langton to the See of Canterbury. The re¬ 
solute tone of the barons in this crisis, so 
feebly seconded by the monarch whom they 
defended, was worthily imitated by their 
successors a century later under tbe nobler 
championship of Edward I., and found ex¬ 
pression in the famous “ Letter ’’ which 
affirmed that the King ought not to submit 
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to the Pope’s judgment concerning the do¬ 
minion of Scotland. 

Among the miscellaneous topics eluci¬ 
dated by entries in this Calendar may be 
noted the erection of Dublin Castle, the 
donation of municipal privileges to the 
corporations of Dublin, Cork, Waterford, 
Drogheda, and Dungarvan, and the endow¬ 
ment of the monasteries of St. Mary and 
Holy Trinity (Dublin), Glendalough, Maigue, 
Mellifont, and St. John’s Hospital, Water¬ 
ford. Topographers will derive information 
respecting lands in various parts of the 
island,and genealogists material for pedigrees 
of the principal Norman families. If we 
have a fault to find with the editor, it is in 
regard to his spelling of proper names, which 
appears to follow no definite rule. Thus we 
have William “ Marshall,” Earl of Pembroke, 
and Geoffrey “ de Marisco ” or “ Mariscis.” 
Why should not the latter be called Marsh ? 
William “ Crassus ” has an odd sound, and 
the person so designated seems to be identi¬ 
cal with William Le Gras or Le Gros who 
is named separately. Here and there a 
reading or a translation may be questionable, 
and we have noted one instance of inaccu¬ 
racy—Godfrey for Geoffrey Fitz-Peter, Earl 
of Essex. These, however, are matters of 
minor importance. In all essential respects 
of editorial duty, the conciseness of his pre¬ 
face, the distinctness of his reference to 
authorities, and the copiousness of his index, 
Mr. Sweetman leaves nothing to be desired. 

Henry G. Hewlett. 


new NOVELS. 

Ebi and her Vulture. A Tale of the Tyro¬ 
lean Alps. Translated from the German 
of Wilhelmine Von Hillern by Lady Wal¬ 
lace. One Vol. (London: Longmans 
& Co., 1876.) 

Handfast to Strangers. By Stephen Mac- 
Kenna. Three Vols. (London: Chapman 
& Hall, 1876.) 

d Verj Woman. By M. F. O’Malley. 
Three Vols. (London: Smith, Elder, & 
Co., 1876.) 

;' HE German peasant romance which Lady 
allace has translated with so much vigour 
trad simplicity will well repay all readers. 

he plot of the story is interesting, the in¬ 
dividual character of Elsa original and dra- 
-uatic, and the sympathetic influence of 
natural scenery upon national character 
torcibly illustrated. It is curious to note 
° w s >mple and free from complexity are 
1 c motives which sway the various minds 
^presented, and how this freedom from 
complexity intensifies and concentrates the 
tlTtr' passion. Elsa is the only child of 
D Hochst Bauer Stromminger, and is re¬ 
presented early in the story as being sent by 
‘er father to attack the nest of a vulture 
7 ! ™ no man in the village has dared 
o ake. The girl is let down by a 
P e °'"f r the rocky wall which is almost 
Perpendicular, reaches the nest, and puts 
hid' v'Gture nnder her arm; then, 

l ^ aCe a 8 a i ns t the rock, she strikes 
bird W ™ . a kmfe at the attacking parent 
dra UD ^ B ^ e wounds it, and is at last 
fn |^ n herself in safety. The young 
forth 18 T° mes ^ er companion from hence- 
n i aa d figures picturesquely through the 


rest of the story, while the same indomitable 
will which she has shown in the daring ex¬ 
ploit carries the heroine through all the 
troubles of her life. She loves a chamois- 
hunter known as “ Bear-Joseph,” and is 
driven from her father’s house for his sake. 
Alone on the top of a mountain for many 
months, her passion intensifies, as might be 
expected, but, whdn mocked at and re¬ 
jected by its object, changes passingly into 
revenge and a desire for murder, though it 
re-asserts itself finally in total self-abnega¬ 
tion. The partial civilisation of the moun¬ 
taineers betrays itself in the wild customs 
which prevail; some of the scenes are 
painful in their barbarity and roughness, 
but there is considerable reality and power 
in all of them, and that in which Elsa is let 
down over the rock to the rescue of her 
lover, and the final denouement of the nature 
of his connexion with Afra, are full of 
dramatic force. We believe that the book 
was originally known as Vulture Watty, but 
Lady Wallace has judiciously given it a more 
intelligible title. 

'Handfast to Strangers is a novel which in 
these days of dearth of plots may be accused 
of prodigality. It is unwise of an author to 
use up the fraudulent City man and heredi¬ 
tary madness in one story—there is nothing 
left for the next. The opening scene of the 
storm, at the commencement of Mr. Mac- 
Kenna’s book, leads the reader to look for 
something better than he finds in the three 
volumes which come after. The plot is 
an involved and difficult one. Rowland 
Stanesby, the hero, believes that his father 
has committed suicide in a fit of insanity, 
and determines in consequence never to 
marry. He breaks this vow in favour of a 
certain Hetty Gilmore, the daughter of the 
man who ruined his father; but, having 
married her, he makes her life miserable by 
his gloom and mystery. She at last dis¬ 
covers his secret and leaves him in a wholly 
unaccountable manner. Meanwhile there 
is the fraudulent City man, her supposed 
brother, Laurence Gilmore, who is practising 
villany from the beginning of the first 
volume to the end of the last., in connexion 
with a Jew whom the author repeatedly 
calls “ slimily repulsive,” as if he enjoyed the 
epithet. The end of the story, in which 
Hetty’s supposed father is denounced as the 
murderer of her husband’s father, and where 
she is finally proved not to be Laurence 
Gilmore’s sister or the daughter of the 
murderer, is highly sensational. The book 
is somewhat vulgarly written, and there is 
much carelessness in the style—for instance, 
it would be advisable to speak of making 
an “ allusion ” rather than an “illusion” 
to a person—and such sentences as the 
following needed further consideration before 
they were put into print:—“ It was as much 
as the colonel could do to constrain himself, 
and to pass over this perpetual sneering of 
a father who yet must love his daughter 
after a fashion, or why support her sumptu¬ 
ously all her life ? ” “ He had never had 

so much as a ha’porth of living religion 
instilled into his mind.” Or again, “ She 
came to feel, and bitterly, the truth of the 
vulgar but—and because vulgar—absolutely 
correct axiom that ‘ where two’s company 
three is none.’ ” 


A Very Woman seems to be the work of a 
very young writer—-a story written nnder the 
impression that life is chiefly moonlight and 
nightingales. Angela the heroine is engaged 
to Captain Vane, who is secretly loved by 
his girl-cousin, Frank Willoughby. After 
a time Angela sees a brother of Captain 
Vane’s, Vivian by name, whom she prefers, 
and so, after a volume and a half of misery 
interspersed with Shelley, she has a nervous 
fever, breaks off her engagement, marries 
Vivian, and goes for a holiday in a yacht to 
an island in the South Seas ; while Captain 
Vane quickly solaces himself with his cousin 
Frank, who has cared for him steadily 
throughout the whole of the three volumes. 
The story is in large print, and harmless, 
with the exception of the offensive episode, 
during Vivian’s life in Paris, of Madame de 
Riviera, which was quite unnecessary. The 
profound selfishness of all the parties con¬ 
cerned, and their seeming conviction that 
the world exists simply for their benefit, are 
amusing. F. M. Owen. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Mr. Stopford Brooke’s Primer of English 
Literature (Macmillan and Oo.), which" in a one- 
shilling volume traces the story of our prose and 
verse from Caedmon to Tenuvson, and from Bede 
to Carlyle, is something better than a literary 
tour de force. It is no mere catalogue of names 
and dates, and yet is as full of useful teaching— 
to borrow Bunvan's phrase —“ as an egg is of 
meat.” The writer alternately seizes a high posi¬ 
tion from which a map-like view can be taken of 
the lie of country, and descends among its fields, 
and streams, and singing-birds. The most recent 
information has been turned to account; the 
surveys of the growth of Chaucer's and of Shak- 
spere's genius embody in brief space the latest dis¬ 
coveries of Mr. Furnivall, and of the Chaucer and 
New Shakspere Societies. The pages upon Words¬ 
worth and Shelley may be instanced as illustra¬ 
tions of the freshness and truth of feeling, quite 
his own, which the writer has brought to his task. 
The style is simple, but not written down to the 
levelof childishness; withoutdepartiiigfromsimpli- 
citv, perhaps the charm of style, which appears in 
certain pages, might have been allowed more un¬ 
restrained play. These Literature Primers , de¬ 
signed to introduce young readers to the study of 
our great writers, ought themselves to possess the 
qualities of literature, and not those of chopped 
straw; and Mr. Brooke is rightly of this opinion. 
May we hope that the present outline will at some 
time be tilled up by the writer, and his Primer 
develop into a volume of the size of Mr. Green’s 
Hist ory of the English People ? Errors of fact are 
of rare occurrence; but we may note that Mr. 
Ilalliwell's recently ascertained information with 
reference to the Globe and Blackfriara Theatres 
has escaped Mr. Brooke’s vigilance. John Chap¬ 
man (p. 02) and Richard Browne (p. 03) are of 
course clerical errors for George Chapman and 
R. 11 rome. If Mr. Brooke had ever in his hands 
a copy of the original edition of The Saint's Rest 
he would hardly have spoken of it as a “little 
book ; but such “ faults escaped ” are few, and 
weigh little against the excellence of the work. 

Leaves from a Word-Hunter's Note-book. By 
the Rev. Abram S. Palmer, B.A. (Triibner and 
Co.) The name honestly describes this book. 
The writer has evidently been an ardent and 
determined word-hunter—one, perhaps, of the 
many ninde by the Philological Society’s proposed 
New English Dictionary—and his note-book sup¬ 
plies us with not a little that is interesting and 
valuable. On the other hand, Comparative Phi¬ 
lology is a dangerous two-edged weapon, and Mr. 
Palmer does not always prove himself sufficiently 
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skilled for the safe use of it. And again. while 
little groups of words are happily brought into 
connexion, and thus made to illuminate one 
another, the volume, taken ns a whole, possesses 
no leading ideas, and lacks (as its title indicates) 
the interest of continuity. More than anything 
else—far more than any pretensions the books 
might possess to a scientific character—the plan¬ 
ning, the admirable leading thoughts, and topics 
of Archbishop Trench's S'hull/ of Words and his 
English Past and Present, secured their popularity 
and gave them an educational value. Mr. Palmer, 
while by many degrees a more determined tracker 
of words to their lairs than Archbishop Trench, 
seems at most to discover for us isolated facts, or 
small groups of facta. But if the writer furnishes 
us with no new method, nor any doctrines and 
principles, he hands over to us a valuable body of 
information in detail, and several new illustrations 
of knowledge previously ascertained: in which 
sincere dealing with us there is something re¬ 
freshing. For among other recent charlatanisms 
we have suffered from some charlatanism in con¬ 
nexion with the Science of Language, until the 
public has begun to believe that with the true 
magician, a Sanskrit root, and a “ Presto ! come 
quickly! ” anything can be made out of anything. 

preside Studies. 2 vols. By Henry Kingsley. 
(Ckatto and Windus.) These studies appear to 
have been made by an excellent tire, and in a 
particularly comfortable arm-chair. The amount 
of intellectual energy and of research which they 
display is exactly that of the stage immediately 
preceding the delicious oblivion which fireside aud 
arm-chair superinduce—a state of veiled intelli¬ 
gence, out of which we still respond to questions 
with a superficial coherence, while tottering 
perilously on the brink of the irrational and the 
inane. A “ Fireside Study ” of this kind appro¬ 
priately arrays its complacent dulness in the easiest 
aud most slip-shod English. If the “ student ” be in 
doubt abouta fact or a proper name he will patiently 
wait for its appearance through the ivory gate of 
error; to reach a book from the shelf would 
shatter the bland, innocuous spell. Should the 
inevitable postman deliver proof-sheets, the student 
will nod over them, and be pleased to observe how 
the type curiously wavers and wanders across 
the field of vision. Should a faint velleity arise 
to prove himself original, he will sink one degree 
deeper into his drowse, and blunder into some 
novel absurdity. In this way Mr. Kingsley has 
arrived at some very striking discoveries in the 
lield of English literature. We learn for example 
(•‘casting chronology to the winds,” as our author's 
phrase is) that in the play discovered bv Mr. Kings¬ 
ley, the Munare at Paris—a play containing the 
new characters Seboren, Mergeronn and others— 
Marlow had to contend with JDecker, Marston, 
and Webster; we ascertain that Shakspere 
“ tinkered ” Dr. Faust us ; that Shakspere wrote 
the first scene of The Tiro Noble Kinsmen, and 
Fletcher the rest; that Ben Johnson’s (p. 20) 
death was lamented in the Jonsonus Viribus; that 
Milton's friend Lycidas was named White (vol. ii. 
108); while we are left in painful uncertainty 
whether the author of The School of Abuse was 
one (iosson (vol. ii. p. In), or Gorson (p. 44), or 
(ilosson (p. 4(1). Originalities of this kind might 
be multiplied from Mr. Kingsley's volumes at 
will; wherever it seemed possible to commit a 
blunder he has valiantly committed it. The 
writers criticism of literature is as sapless and 
empty as the stalks of last year’s hemlock; when 
lie attempts to be lively it is like a small dry wind 
rattling through dead things. 

Chamber s Cyclopaedia of English Literature. 
Vol. I. This excellent popular history of English 
literature now, after an interval of eighteen years, 
appears in a revised third edition. It is promised 
tliat larger space will be given to recent, aud 
especially to American, writers in the second 
volume, which is yet unpublished. The special 
value of this Cyclopaedia lies in its large and ad¬ 
mirable selection of passages from our principal 


v riters in prose and verse; but also, speaking 
generally, the criticisms are just and well-in¬ 
formed. Our pre-Shaksperian literature is dis¬ 
missed with disproportionate brevity; and undue im¬ 
portance is given (but. rather in the later than earlier 
periods of our literature) to minor Scottish poets. 
As far as it has gone, the revision is an improve¬ 
ment: the editor has, however, evidently not been 
following the recent study of our earlier literature, 
but rather glanced somewhat too hastily at certain 
sources of information. Thus the author of The 
Vision of Piers Plowman is no longer, as in the 
previous editions, Robert Longlande; he rightly 
becomes William Langland, but all Mr. Skeat's 
insistence has failed to obtain recognition of the 
fact that the dreamer is William and not I’iers. 
The old supposition that Chaucer was married to 
Philippa, daughter of Sir I’aon de lionet, still 
survives in spite of Mr. Furnivall (not Furuival) 
and Dr. Morris: eleven of Shakspere’s plays are 
stated to have been printed during hie lifetime 
instead of sixteen (or eighteen counting The Con¬ 
tention and True Tragedy) ; the third folio is 
dated 1044 instead of 1004 : Turnbull’s Southwell 
is mentioned, but not Grosart's greatly superior edi¬ 
tion. Making deductions from the value of the 
work on account of inaccuracies, of which these 
are instances, it still remains a most useful and 
excellent treasury of information and quotation. 
If a boy with a taste for literature be turned into 
it to browse, his soul may delight itself in fatness, 
and he will chance upon no poisonous weed. 

To Rivington’s Series of English School Glassies 
have been added Notes to Scott's Wiwerley, by 
II. W. Eve; Extracts from Goldsmith's Vicar of 
Wakefield, edited by 0. Saulcey ; and Macaulay’s 
Essay on Dallam's Constitutional History, edited 
by H. F. Boyd—all well conceived and service¬ 
able books. Xo apology to boys was needed 
from Mr. Eve for his useful notes to Waverley; 
a boy who has no curiosity to know where “ the 
gardens of Alcina ” are, or who was “ Will 
Wimble,” must be a dull-witted fellow, absorbed 
in athletics or in jam-roll. The idea of giving 
the best chapters of The Vicar of Wakefield in 
full, and the iuferior or less suitable portions in 
outline, is a happy one, and might be applied 
with advantage to other prose works, and even to 
some pnems—it being understood by the pupil 
that such an incomplete study is not sufficient for 
all time and final. Mr. Bovd has found in 
Macaulay’s Essay abundant occasion for historical 
note-making, and so escaped the editor’s vice of 
forcing notes upon passages which need no anno¬ 
tation. 

Annotated Poems of English Authors, edited by 
the Rev. E. T. Stevens and the Rev. D. Morris 
(Longmnns, Green, and Co.), attempt the very 
difficult task of supplying pupils of elementary 
aud second-grade schools with well-edited works 
of our standard English poets. Goldsmith's 
“ Deserted Village,” Gray's “ Elegy,” Milton's 
“L'Allegro” and “ II Penseroso ” commence the 
series. The selection of these pieces seems in¬ 
judicious. A meditative poem of the eighteenth 
century, like Gray's “ Elegy,” loaded with poetical 
diction, which conveys a literary impression only 
to readers acquainted with Latin authors — a 
poem the merits of which are of a peculiarly 
cultured and refined description—is ill suited to a 
very young student. A boy’s education in poetry 
begins naturally with narrative poems, written in 
a direct and simple English style. The notes are ex- 
planatorytoexcess; thereshouldbcstimulusin such 
books as well as instruction. A note in the form 
of a question, leaving the reader to make out for 
himself the answer, will teach, aud at the same 
time exorcise the wits. The type of text and 
notes fan important matter) is perfect for its 
purpose and refreshing to the eye; but why has 
no one designed a cover for school-books—plain 
and graceful—which may be absorbed into a 
boy’s consciousness, without dulling or deforming 
his aesthetic sense, neither dingy nor “ unprofit- 
ably gay ” with mindless ornament ? 


The Domestic Cat. By Gordon Stables, C.M., 
M.D., R.N. (George Routledge and Sons.) We 
quite agree with the author of this little wot) 
that “ a small hnudv volume on the domestic cal' 
is a thing very much to be desired, and areequalb 
disposed to admit that he has completely supplied 
this want. Many people—we may not perhaps sar 
most people—are fond of cats, and will gladlr 
assimilate the information contained in this little 
manual respecting the management of cats, their 
peculiarities and wants. The work will no doubt 
be useful in raising the standard of quality in 
regard to these domestic pets. It aims at making 
the indiscriminate cat-lover a connoisseur —ok 
who requires in the companion of his hearth sot 
moral beauty only, but the utmost physical per¬ 
fection. Tlie careful instructions given on the 
subject must indeed go far to remove that ignorance 
of the “ points ” of a cat which induces the unin¬ 
telligent admirer of the feline race to condone an 
awkward shape and dingy coat on account of tin- 
personal attachment of the animal to himself 
Having shown what cats should be, the authot 
of this little work gives copious directions as to 
their mode of treatment, and discourses on their 
characteristics in a style which, while amusing to 
the general reader, must deeply interest the pos¬ 
sessors of these graceful and intelligent crea¬ 
tures. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Rev. A. H. Sayce is preparing for the pres 
an Introduction to the Science, of Language, winch 
will be published by Messrs. Henry S. King and Co. 
It will be based upon the doctrines laid down in 
his Principles of Compartdive, Philology, and will 
commence with a history and criticism of the 
various theories that have been propounded as to 
the nature and origin of language. 

Messrs. Rivington will publish in the course 
of next month a volume of sermons preached be¬ 
fore the University of Oxford, and on various 
occasions, by J. B. Mozlev, D.D., Regius Pro¬ 
fessor of Divinity, Oxford, and Canon of Chris; 
Church. , , 

Wk understaud that Messrs. Macmillan and Co. i 
have in the press a volume entitled Salvation Ha- 
and Hereafter, by the author of Nomntia, a 
novel of Scotch and Australian clerical life, which 
appeared a year ago in Good Words, aud has sine? 
been republished under the title of Lady Eat #. 
and translated into German. 

A new organ for Dutch East Indian literature 
has just begun to appear under the title E 
Indische Lcttcrbode (J. H. de Bussy, Amsterdam). 
It is to contain a complete bibliographical sum¬ 
mary of all books, pamphlets, and articles on the 
Dutch colonial possessions, whether published in 
or out of Europe. It will at first be published 
three times a year; subscription price, 0) florins. 

A novelette by Mrs. J. H. Ewing (author of 
Six to Sixteen, and several other books for young 
people) will be published very shortly. 

A collection of Epistles, &c., bv John Cole;, 
Dean of St. Paul’s in the first years ot 
Henry VIII.’s reign, is shortly to be published 
Mr. Lupton, the editor, has already issued tour 
volumes of Dean Colet’s works from MSS. at 
Cambridge and in St. Paul’s School library, and 
this will complete the series of his hitherto im¬ 
printed MSS. 

We learn that Messrs. Macmillan and Co. will 
publish before the end of the year a new 
thoroughly revised cabinet edition of Bancroft - 
History of the United States of America, in sU 
volumes, crown 8vo. 

The Old Catholics Rre beginning to make their 
mark in literature, although at present, in this 
country at least, mainly by way of translation ot 
foreign works. Besides the second volume » 
the Rev. II. N. Oxenliam’s translation of HefeJes 
History of the Councils of the Chwth, 
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listed by Messrs. T. and T. Clark, of Edinburgh, a 
third edition of the same writer's translation ot 
I)r Dollinger's First Age of the Church is in the 
press (W. H. Allen); and 'Mr. Oxenham is also 
about to brinir out with Messrs. Pickering bis 
recent articles in the Contemporary Review under 
the title of “Catholic Eschatology and Umver- 
salism/’ with 9 ome additional matter and a pretace 
on the bearings of modern Rationalism on the 
subject. Lastly, we are to expect from the pen 
of the Rev. F.E. Warren, fellow of St. Johns 
College, Oxford, a translation of the Kutholisches 
JUtuale, the new Vernacular Prayer-Book of the 
Old Catholics. The corresponding offices in the 
modem Roman and old German Rituals will be 
appended in such a form as to exhibit the sources 
from which it has been drawn, and the ritual, 
doctrinal, and other variations which have taken 
place. 

The Cambridge University Press has in pre¬ 
paration a translation of M. Joseph Fourier’s 
Analytical Theory of Heat. The editor is Mr. 
Alexander Freeman, fellow of St. Johns College. 
The book will probably be ready before the end 
of the year. 

A conference on Lord Salisbury's University 
Bill will be held at noon on Thursday the 27th 
inst., at the Westminster Palace Hotel, at which 
Air. Goschen has consented to take the chair, 
lte object is to give opportunity to some of the 
residents of meeting and explaining their views to 
members of the House of Commons. The follow¬ 
ing resolutions will be proposed:— 

1. “ That with a view to securing a fair and equal 
dealing with the several collegos, and a satisfactory 
adjustment of their relation to tho University, an en¬ 
quiry should be conducted, and a comprehensive 
scheme framed, and the evidence and scheme published, 
before the Commissioners begin to carry out the pro¬ 
visions of the Bill. 

2. “That the present exclusion of the headships 
from the operation of the Bill should be removed. 

3. “ That after making reasonable provision for re- 
lirimts worship and instruction in the colleges, all 
clerical restrictions on college emoluments should be 
removed. 

4. “ That security should be provided for tho proper 
disposal of the patronage created by the Bill. 

■>■ "That the colleges should not be represented on 
the Commission by voting members, but that some 
control should be reserved to them over matters relat¬ 
ing strictly to their internal disciplinary and educa¬ 
tional management.” 

The circular calling the meeting is signed by the 
Masters of Balliol and University, the Senior and 
Junior Proctors, Mr. D. B. Monro, Mr. G. W. 
Kitchin, and Professor Bryce. 

The death of Mr. Richard Simpson, in the. same 
week as that of Father Dalgairns, removes 
another of the more distinguished of the early 
Tractarian converts who followed Dr. Newman 
thirty years ago into the Catholic Church. Mr. 
Simpson was a member of Oriel College, and 
Graduated in 1842, when he took a second-class, 
lie was soon afterwards ordained, and became 
Vicar of Mitcham, a valuable family living,, 
which he resigned on his conversion. His lite¬ 
rary powers were very considerable. For several 
years he was editor of the Humbler, and when 
that periodical was merged in the Home and 
Foreign Review he became a regular contributor 
to its pages, and afterwards to the North British. 
His Life of Campion, which was published in 1868, 
the earlier part of which had originally appeared in 
the Rambler, can hardly he taken as a i'air sample of 
his style, which was more suited to essay writing 
than to biography. But it contains a great deal of 
interesting information on points connected with 
the religious history of the sixteenth century which 
are still very imperfectly' understood. In opinion 
Mr. Simi ison belonged very decidedly to the 
Liberal Catholic school; but nobody who knew 
him could doubt the reality of his religious belief 
or the fervour of his genuine though unobtrusive 
piety. In private life his genial disposition, sunny 


temper, and brilliant social gifts made him a 
general favourite, and he leaves behind him many 
friends to deplore his loss, and not a single per¬ 
sonal enemy. No one could he more Iree trom 
any tinge of the odium theologicum, whether 
towards Protestants or those of his co-religionists 
whose views differed from his own. I'or some 
years past he had suffered from internal cancer, 
but his end came suddenly at last. He died on 
Wednesday, April 5, in his fifty-sixth year, at the 
Villa Sciarra, the residence of his friend the 
Count de Heritz, outside the gates of Rome. 

Dr. Winkelmann, Professor of History at the 
University of Heidelberg, who proposes to begin 
in the course of next autumn the printing of his 
revision of his FI on liman/a Livomac historira, 
invites all persons able to contribute materials 
for its completion to give him the benelit of 
their assistance. 

At a recent meeting of the central directing 
committee for the publication of the Monumenta 
Germaniae it was announced that the result of 
the last years labours was the completion of 
the Leges Saronum by the elder and younger 
Herr von Richthofen, of the Le.v Thuringorum 
by Ilerr K. von Richthofen, the Edictum Theo~ 
dorici by Dr. Bluhme, and of the Capitula 
Remedii Curiensis episcopi by Herr Hiiuei. In 
addition to these, severnl annals, chronicles, 
and other monuments of mediaeval literature 
in Germany have been revised and re-edited by 
competent bands, and are either ready for pub¬ 
lication or being carried through the press. 


malice, and form a document of great importance 
for the literary and political history of France 
under Louis Philippe. 

M. Xavier Eyma, a fertile author of novels 
chiefly dealing with the manners of America and 
especially with the Indians, has just died at the 
age of sixty. Among his works may be mentioned 
Le Roi des Tropiques, Les Femmes du Nouveau 
Monde, La C'hasse a Vesclave, &c. He was born 
at Martinique. 

We are glad to find, from a letter of M. Eugene 
Asse iu the Monitem• of April 14, followed by a 
second from M. Lambert in the same journal of 
three days later, that the edition of the Letters of 
Mdlle. Lespinasse published by the former was 
wholly independent of that of the latter. M. 
Asse points out that bis own edition forms the 
second volume of a series commenced early in 
1873, and that its general plan, while identical in 
all respects with that adopted in his former 
volume, differs very widely from that of M. 
Isambert. The details which he has brought for¬ 
ward leave no room for doubt that his edition is 
a wholly independent and a thoroughly consci¬ 
entious work; and we can only express our regret 
thift we should have too hastily attributed to 
plagiarism the result of a purely fortuitous coin¬ 
cidence. That coincidence, however, was, it will 
be admitted, sufficiently remarkable to justify us 
in looking for some explanation on the part of the 
rival editors; and the manner in which our sus¬ 
picious have been shown to be without founda¬ 
tion is equally honourable to both. 


It seems to be the fate of national museums, 
which to an outsider look as if they must be little 
short of Paradise for the officials employed in them, 
to become periodically the scene of violent conten¬ 
tion. Such for some time has been the condition 
of the Berlin Museum. A variety of remedies has 
been proposed, in the shape of dismissing this or 
that official, hut as yet it has been felt that these 
dismissals, though probably necessary' in them¬ 
selves, would still leave the real root of the evil un¬ 
touched. The mischief has, in fact, its origin in 
this: that the Museum is under a double manage¬ 
ment, its own proper director on the one hand, and 
the Cultus Minister on the other. The director 
must he qualified for his post hv peculiar know¬ 
ledge and some administrative abilities. The 
Minister must first of all he a noble, and there must 
be some third person for him to consult before he 
accepts the proposals submitted to him by the 
director. If then the advice of this person is opposed 
to the proposals of the director, and il the Minister 
acts upon it, he must he held as considering his 
adviser to he a more competent person than the 
director. He ought to proceed at once to replace 
the one by the other. Powerless to do this, he is 
stillahje to create opposition of a very trying nature. 
The latest and most, trenchant statement on this 
question is that by Mommsen in Im neilen Reich 
(April 7, p. 005). As regards the sub-directors of 
the museum, it is'very interesting to observe that 
Mommsen emphatically condemns the system ot 
allowing them to hold also the office ot professor in 
the university or elsewhere, and of assigning to 
them the publication of this or that class of 
objects in the museum, by which latter proceed¬ 
ing tliev acquire a monopoly injurious to other 
students of the same subjects. lie complains of 
museum publications that, for the sake of being 
complete, they contain many descriptions of objects 
which have no value for science, and on the other 
hand republish objects which had previously been 
made sufficiently public. One of the highest 
functions of a museum is, he contends, to assist in 
the education of the youth of the country, and 
not to exist for special students. 

Messrs. Lfivv have just published Sainte-Beuve's 
Chroniqnes Rarisiennvs, a series of anonymous 
letters contributed to the Revue Suisse between 
1843 and 1845, which were softened down before 
publication. They are here printed from the ori¬ 
ginal MS. in all their freshness and all their 


Dr. Wilhelm Tobias, of Berlin, the author 
of Grenzen der Philosophic, criticised by Mr. 
Sully in our columns on March 25, writes to us: 
“ Mr. Sully has misunderstood my remarks on 
John Stuart Mill. lie attributes to me * the odd 
assertion that J. S. Mill possessed an extraordinary 
laic acquaintance with physics’ (p. This is 

the exact opposite of what I said. The place in 
my hook (p. 233) is as follows: ‘ Wird man nun 
ferner bei einein Philosopben wie Mill die unzwei- 
deutigsteu Spuren gewuhr von einer mehr als 
laieahaft.cn Beschiiftigung mit der Phvsik,’ &c. I 
trust to Mr. Sully's sense of propriety to give 
public acknowledgment to this error ou his part.” 

Me. A. J. Ellis's discourses on Truth, Specu¬ 
lation, Duty, and Saltation, mentioned in the 
Academy about three months ago, were printed 
and are sold by and for the benelit of South Place 
Chapel, Finsbury, E.C., where they were de¬ 
livered, anti where they- may he obtained on any 
Sunday morning. To save trouble, Mr. A. J. 
Ellis will forward copies, post free, on the receipt 
of ilhd. in stamps for each, at 26 Argyll Road, 
Kensington, W. 


Messrs. Pcttick and Simpson sold on the 12th 
inst. Glauber’s Philosophical Furnace, containing 
a pen-and-ink sketch of the “"Plan of Battell” 
(Nasehy), showing the positions of the contending 
armies, beneath which, and repeated at the be¬ 
ginning and end of the volume, is the signature of 
Oliver Cromwell. It was purchased by Lord 
Houghton for 20/. 10s. 


Among the rare hooks in the library of the late 
Dr. John Lee, recently sold bv Messrs. Sothebv, 
Wilkinson and Hodge, the following, with the 
prices fetched, may he noticed:—-Lydgate's Warres 
bet.wi.rte the Grecians and the Troyans, iSj-e., black 


letter, 1555, 41 .; Drayton's Foly-Olbion, 1613, 
with Markham’s Books, of Honour, 1625, 31. 6s.; 
Montaigne's Essays, Englished by J. I'lorio, 1603, 
'21. 6s.; Aubrey's Natural History and Antiquities 
of Surrey, 1718-10, 71. 15s.; Bacon's Essays, first 
edition, 1025, 1/. 13s.; Willis's Mitred Abbies, 
,y<\, 21. 10s.: Memoirs of Astronomical Society of 
Loudon, 15/. 0s.; Lipscomb s History and An¬ 
tiquities of Rucks, HI. 10s.: Euclulis Elrmcnta, 
.Vincentiae, 1401, 21. 2s .; Sandford's Genealogical 
History, 71 .; Apiani (Petri) Astronomionm Cae- 
sareum, with numerous coloured woodcuts, In- 
golstadt, 1540, 0/. 15s.; Ihre (Johann), Opera, 
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41. 4s. ; Morant’s Essex, 2 l. 18s.; Lavender’s 
Travels of Fours English men and a Preacher, 
black letter, 1(312,11. 12s.; &c., &c. 

We have received A Collection of Problems in 
Uhistration of the Principles of Theoretical Me¬ 
chanics, by William Walton, third edition (G. 
Bell and Sons); Fragments of Science, by John 
Tyndall, F.R.S., fifth edition (Longmans) ; Intro¬ 
ductory Text-Book of Physical Geography, by 
David Page, eighteenth and enlarged edition 
(Blackwood) ; The Odes of Horace translated into 
Unrhymed Metres, by F. W. Newman (Triibner) ; 
Evidence given before the Royal Commission on 
Vivisection, by George R. Jesse (Pickering); 
Travels and Experiences in Canada, &c., by Peter 
O'Leary (John B. Day); Dr. C. P. Caspans 
Arabische Grammatik, vierte Auflage, bearbeitet 
von August Muller (Halle: Waisenkaus). 


OBITUARY. 

De Morctax, Campbell, F.B.S., at Upper Seymour Street, 
April 11, aped 04. 

Grass, Philippe, aped 75. [Sculptor; Iwfit known by his 
works in the Museum ami various public buildings at 
StrasRburg, and by nnmerous busts.] 

LoutlH, J. G., at llarewood Square, April 8. 

Rouson, John, at Hustings. April 11, aged 61. [Pecrctaiy to 
the Connell of University College, London, and Clerk of 
Convocation, University of Loudon.] 

SlMl'SOX, Richard, at Rome, April fl, agod 55. 

Tiiaiibe, Prof., at Berlin, April 11. 

Wesley, Ur. S. S., at Gloucester, April 19. 


VOTES OF TRAVEL. 

Some years hare now passed since the scheme 
of a railroad to unite the Mediterranean with the 
Persian Gulf by one or other of many projected 
routes, once eagerly discussed in England, sank 
almost into oblivion. It appears, however, that 
the Ottoman Government has not relinquished the 
project; and though there can be but small hope 
of any further practical results while the present 
financial misery and chaos of corrupt government 
reign in the empire, the first great step, the pre¬ 
liminary survey, for this great enterprise has 
been accomplished. Under the direction of Wil¬ 
helm Pressel, general director of the Ottoman 
railwavs in Asia, an expedition, led by the engi¬ 
neer Josef Cemik, was at work from autumn, 
1872, till spring of 1873 in examining the topo¬ 
graphy of the country on two lines between the 
Mediterranean coast and Baghdad, and the very 
valuable results of the labours of this commission, 
collected and edited by Amand von Schweiger- 
Lerchenfeld, are incorporated in two supple¬ 
mentary parts of Petermann's Mittheilunyen, 
about to be published. The work leads us first 
from Tarabulus through a portion of Northern 
Syria, along the natural boundary formed by the 
Nahr el Kebir to Homs and the valley of the 
Orontes, then straight across the Syrian desert, by 
the memorable ruins of Palmyra to the valley of 
the Euphrates and down its course in country of 
increasing interest; through Baghdad and the 
monumental ruins scattered along the Tigris 
levels, to Arbela the battle-field of Gaugamela, 
to Nineveh and Mosul. Reaching the Upper 
Tigris and Kurdistan, we are conducted hack by 
the route from Mardin to Diarbekr, crossing into 
the upper valley of the Euphrates by Orfa; pass¬ 
ing the river at Birejik, the circuit is completed 
through Aintab to the Mediterranean coast again 
at Alexandretta. The study of the topography of 
the ground having been the first and chief care of 
the expedition, the greatest elaboration has been 
given to this subject in the descriptive texts, and the 
surveys of the belt of country on each side of the 
line of route, which are reproduced on a convenient 
scale here, with enlarged plans of Mosul and 
Nineveh, Baghdad, Kerkuk and some other points, 
have been conducted with great skill. These maps 
have a special value where they fill up the in¬ 
terval between Colonel Ohesney's admirable survey 
of tbe Euphrates and the Mediterranean coast 
across the Syrian desert. Cernik has also gathered 
much that is of interest respecting the ethno¬ 
graphy and geology of his wide circuit; and has 


made a study of the capabilities of the different 
regions for future cultivation, on which conditions 
the selection of a line for a railroad would neces¬ 
sarily depend. The text is not barely technical, 
however, but the sterner facts are set in a pleas¬ 
antly-written narrative varied by personal ex¬ 
periences and descriptions of scenery. Oernik 
maintains that, although it has been much advo¬ 
cated, the Euphrates-vnllev railroad project is 
one which it is neither possible to carry into exe¬ 
cution nor to make a financial success if it were 
constructed, and he recommends the more circuit¬ 
ous line through more favoured districts along the 
base of the mountains of Kurdistan through 
Mosul, Diarbekr, and Aleppo to Alexandretta or 
Tarabulus. 

A recent number of the Turkestan Gazette 
states that the Yornud Turkomans settled in the 
vicinity of Krasnovodsk and Asliurade have, 
during the past year, brought under cultivation 
large tracts of land along the lower Atrek, by 
drawing oft' the waters of that stream into canals 
constructed for the purpose. The same paper 
says that General Lomakin, in the course of a 
reconnaissance along the eastern shore of the 
Caspian, between Chikishliar and Cheleken, dis¬ 
covered two capital harbours at a place called 
Zelenaia and in the hay of Koshuden. The eastern 
side of the Caspian being almost uniformly shallow, 
it is anticipated that this discovery will prove of 
great use to the Russian merchants who trade with 
the Turkomans. 

The first number of the Transactions of the 
Caucasus branch of the Imperial Russian Geo¬ 
graphical Society contains details of a scientific 
expedition undertaken last year to visit the un¬ 
explored portion of the old channel of the 
Amudaria. The small detachment equipped for 
this purpose was accompanied by a topographer 
who surveyed and described that part of the 
Usboi between Bala-Ishen and Lake Sara-Kamish. 

The survey acquired additional interest owing to 
the fact that previous travellers, Mouravieft' and 
Varubdry, crossed the channel here. Moreover, 
it establishes the fact of a distinctly marked river¬ 
bed the whole way, between banks 140 feet 
high; the soil in the channel itself is saline 
and stony, in places covered with vegetation, 
chiefly consisting of saxaul. Beyond the well 
of Charishli traces of former irrigating works 
were visible, and the Turkoman guides assured the 
party that thirty years ago these aqueducts were 
supplied from the Araufiaria, which converted the 
salt water in the lakes into fresh and caused it to 
remain so for four years after the water had ceased 
to flow. The shell-fish discovered here and higher 
up the Usboi confirmed the Turkoman reports of 
the recent presence of fresh-water in that river. 

It was difficult to determine with exactitude the 
point of confluence of the Usboi with Lake Sara- 
Kamish, the traces of such connexion being almost 
obliterated. The Imperial Geographical Society has 
this year awarded the Liitke medal to A. Petrovitch 
Andrdieff, for his work on the Ladoga lake, the 
result of many years of hydrographical observa¬ 
tions and researches (see vol. xiii. Proc. R. G. S. 
18(58-0, page 376, a translation by E. Delmar 
Morgan). 

TnE reviewer of Dr. Anderson’s important 
work, Mandalay to Momien, has received a note 
from Dr. J. McOosh, retired Bengal Medical Ser¬ 
vice. The worthy doctor claims the honour of 
having been “ the original proposer ” of “ this 
overland route,” or the “ trade-route between 
India and China,” having, in 1837, in his Topo¬ 
graphy of Assam, directed the attention of the 
Bengal Government thereto. In 1800, we are 
informed, he “took up the subject in the Royal 
Geographical Society, and read a long paper upon 
the various projected routes, dwelling emphatically 
on one running through Momien from Bkarno.” 

Dr. McOosh never heard of Otto des Granges, to 
whom Dr. Anderson, in his map, attributes this 
route. We imagine that there will be some 
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difficulty in fixing on the “ original proposer;" 
for, in 1830—if we mistake not—General (then 
Colonel) Hanny wrote about the said route; ana 
probably others have since done likewise. The 
name of Williams, for all practical purposes, is 
inseparably connected with Bhamo and piece- 
goods, as he was the first important visitor to that 
mart, after the second Burmese War; while the 
names of such-pioneers as Sladen and Andersen 
will ever be honourably connected with Momien. 

The geographical journal Cosmos for April 
gives us news of the Italian expedition to Eastern 
Equatorial Africa. This expedition, it may he 
remembered, arose indirectly out of a mission 
sent from Shoa by King Menelik to the King of 
Italy in 1872. It was then pointed out that 
Shoa, where Italian missions have been esta¬ 
blished for thirty years, would be a good base of 
operations for exploring the unknown country 
lying between it and the Victoria Nyanza, and w 
decide thence the question of the identity or in¬ 
dependence of the rivers Godjeb and Juba. The 
Marquis Antinori, well known in African travel, 
was chosen leader of the party, his coadjutors 
being Captain Sebastiano Martini and the engineer 
Chiarini. Martini left Rome in the end of 
January of this year, going in advance to choose 
between the ports of Berbera, Zeila, and Tajuira 
as possible starting-points for the expedition for 
Shoa. He has already been heard of from Zeila, 
and Antinori and Chiarini left Naples a few 
weeks ago for Aden, afterwards to join him. 

In an article on the present Swedish, Russian 
and German journeys to Western Siberia in the 
number of Petermann’s Mittheilunyen for this 
month Prof. Nordenskiold’s intention to follow np 
his voyage of last summer from Tromso to the 
Yenisei, which attracted much discussion, by a 
trading venture in a steamer to take a cargo of 
Siberian graphite by this new route, is commented 
on ; and it is pointed out that unless the new line 
of commerce prove of value to countries amd ink- 
rests far beyond its mere terminal points, it can 
never become an important highway of traffic. 
The subject appears, however, to have attracted 
the attention of Russian merchants, and during 
this summer, as perhaps also in 1877 and 1S78. 
two ships are to De employed in examining the 
Arctic coast between the Gulf of Archangel and 
the estuary of the Obi. The German scientific 
expedition of Dre. Finsch and Brehm, with Count 
Waldburg-Zeil, is also planned to deecend the Obi 
to its mouth, and to return thence to Tobolsk by 
one of the steam vessels which bring the products 
of the summer fishery up stream; so that from 
three sides a rich harvest of information on this 
region may be expected. 

At the recent meeting of the German African 
Society it was determined that the expedition 
under Dr. Eduard Mohr should make the Portu¬ 
guese seaport of Sao Paulo de Loan da the start¬ 
ing-point for future operations. The station of 
Chinchoxo in Loango is to be definitely relin¬ 
quished, and the few German settlers still remain¬ 
ing there are to be urged to leave it -without 
further delay. According to letters received by 
the Society, Dr. Pogge, who, after the illness and 
return of Herr von Homeyer, had penetrated to 
Kabebe, the capital of Muata Yanvo, is already 
on his way homewards. 

A curious volume has just been published by 
Messrs. Seeley and Co. under the title of Counirt/ 
Life in Syiia. The author, Mrs. Rattray, is an 
English lady whose husband has long been 
engaged in agriculture on the Metayer system, his 
capital being laid out among the peasantry of 
AntilebanoD. Mrs. Rattray has lived for mow 
than twelve years among these villagers, hearing 
and speaking scarcely anything but Arabic from 
morning to night. She has thus gained an ink- 
mate knowledge of their ways, of which she give* 
a graphic description. 
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LETTER FROM EGYPT. 

Cairo : March 4, 187C. 

An interesting object has just been added to 
the collection of Egyptian antiquities in the 
lloulak Museum, by Marietta Bey, who lias lately 
returned from Upper Egypt. It is a figure, in 
basalt, of the goddess Ta-Ap-oer (the great Ap)— 
Oraece Thoueris. It stands erect, with the 
monstrons head and body of a hippopotamus, 
and the paws of a lioness, which rest on each side 
upon the Tha, or key of life, which is explained 
as the symbol of the victory of good over evil. 
It is a veritable work of patience, and as a chef- 
d'liare takes its place by the side of those three 
unique figures of Osiris, Isis, and Ilathor, which 
—.sculptured in the same material and dating 
from the thirtieth Dynasty—are among the most 
remarkable objects in the Boulak Museum. Every 
one is now running to see this curious antique, 
just as the arrival of the first hippopotamus 
attracted all London to the Zoological Gardens. 
The statue is thirty-eight inches in height, and 
my be pronounced perfect ad unguem. The 
surface of the whole body has received all the 
polish of which it is capable. The tongue pro¬ 
trudes slightly from the mouth, which is armed 
with rows of formidable teeth elaborately designed. 

By the kindness of Mariette Bey, with whom I 
had the advantage lately of visiting the Museum, 
I am enabled to describe what is known of the 
statue. The goddess was found enclosed in a 
stone “ iwot,” by some workmen at Karnak, M. 
Mariette himself not being on the spot. This stone 
case was broken by the workmen, but the portions 
have been recovered by Mariette Bey, and they 
are covered with hieroglyphic inscriptions which 
are, of course, of importance. The upper surface 
of the pedestal of the statue is inscribed with 
hieroglyphics, in which are the cartouches of 
Psammeticus I. (xxvi. Dynasty) and his daughter, 
N'itokris. The work, therefore, dates probably 
from shout b.c. 650, a period characterised by a 
wrt of Renaissance in art, which continued till 
after the time of Alexander. On the stone rtaos, 
however, M. Mariette found the name of a prince 
which is unknown to him. It is probable, there¬ 
fore, that the country was at this time split up 
lato several divisions, each ruled by a separate 
prince, in a manner somewhat analogous to that of 
Abyssinia at the present moment. Egypt was at 
this time tributary to the powerful Assyrian 
empire, which at one time extended in Africa ns 
far as Oape Qardafui. There were, it appears, 
longer periods than those generally known during 
which Egypt was not, as one is apt to imagine, 
an undivided kingdom from the Mediterranean 
to Nubia, hut was portioned out in this way, and 
ruled by independent kings. Hence, as Mariette 
«v observed, the names of unknown kings and 
pnnees may be expected to appear, as they do 
from time to time, among the hieroglyphics. No 
Ipubt any future work on the history of ancient 
r-pypt will deal more largely than previous his¬ 
tones with this subject. It is not unlikely that 
this statue, being a work of rare art, was buried 
^safety during times of trouble by its pos- 

A figure such as this probably served as an 
*® u let, or charm against the evil eve, or other 
“uuoful influences. There are other objects in the 
tuusenm which are considered to have been thus 
employed, to frighten away scorpions, snakes, and 

. “Typhonian animals.” “Indeed,” said 
'. ane * t ® Bey, “ I think a snake might very 
be scared away by one look at this 
P* flees Thoueris, which most certainly is la per- 
gu "location de la laideur." This Thoueris is 
Tet^° Se ^r t0 k ftve been th® "’if® or concubine of 
or Typhon; though, as is remarked in the 
pofldesg 16 ’ ** P ro P Q> of ft small bronze figure of the 

upon ab r dan - °f these statuettes in the tombs and 
pj mummies causes one to suppose thHt she 

•ho n a >T re * m P ortnnt P art ' *bich had relntion to 
ymbol by which she is so often accompanied. 


In ail these figures, or groups of figures, one can 
always perceive the traces of some profound idea, and 
philosophic allegory.” 

A room which will in the course of a few days 
be open to the public, but which is now closed, 
contains many remarkable objects illustrative of 
various periods of Egyptian history. Among the 
most interesting may be mentioned a series of 
ancient Egyptian weights, which have been sys¬ 
tematically arranged by M. Mariette, after inves¬ 
tigations extending over six months. These 
weights form a valuable collection; they are 
fifty-six in number; while not more than three 
exist in all the museums of Europe. They' have 
been subjected over and over again to a most 
careful process of weighing, in the most delicate 
instruments that could be obtained in Cairo—- 
from the laboratories of Kasr-el-Ain—and the re¬ 
sult of M. Mariette's laboura, which have been 
shared by Mahmoud Bev ( Astronomer to the Go¬ 
vernment), has been tiie classification of these 
objects—respecting which Mariette Bey long had 
doubts as to whether they were weights or not— 
according to the ancient Egyptian measures of the 
Kat and Outen. The Outen is labelled as equal 
to 04 grammes. The exact determination, how¬ 
ever, according to Mariette Bey, is as follows:— 

1 Outen 92J grammes. 

10 Knt = 1 Outen. 

The weight (Mr. Harris') in the British Museum 
is 5 Ivat “ from the treasure of On” (Heliopolis). 
The Boulak specimens are as follows:—Weights 
of 5 Kat (8 in number); of 2 Kat (11); of 

1 Kat (M); ’ (2); 1 (5); J (4); A £l). Of 

2 Outen (3) ; 1 j Outen (2) ; 1 Outen (6). There 
are a few others unclassified. The weights are 
chiefly circular in shape, the under surface being 
flat, and the upper convex. Several are olive¬ 
shaped. The material is chiefly stone, one being 
of carnelian, while a few are of bronze. Several 
of them belong to the period of the Greek civilisa¬ 
tion ; and upon one of them is cut the letter A. 
The largest of all weighs 9 kilogr. 650 gr. 

From an excavation on the site of ancient 
Alexandria, between the modern city and Rnmleh, 
I obtained, last summer, a bronze weight similar 
in shape to one only of tho Boulak specimens, to 
which I have now added mine. On having it 
weighed lately in a chemical balance, it proved 
to be 28'826 gr. The Boulak specimen, similar 
in shape and material, which was found at Benha, 
in the Delta, weighs 13'608 gr. Marietta Bey 
has now classed them together as belonging to the 
Greek period. 

Another case in this room contains specimens 
of various writings upon pieces of broken stone, 
advantage having been taken of smooth surfaces, 
just in the way that the Koran was written from 
time to time on mutton bones, oyster shells, 
broken pottery, &c. These fragments contain in¬ 
scriptions in Egyptian (hieratic), Koptic, and 
Greek: thus representing three civilisations. Under 
another glass are some extraordinary specimens of 
embroiderv taken from beneath the walls of a 
tomb at 1 thebes; and a mummied hand of a 
woman, in which is embedded a scarab. There 
are the painted cases, chiefly wooden, of twenty- 
five mummies, including those exhibited at Paris 
in 1867 ; a wooden naos which contained the 
mummied body of an ape, and which is secured 
by bolts and a secret fastening of a most approved 
fashion, and in appearance most modern; and 
there are many objects illustrating the Greek and 
Roman periods of domination in Egypt. Also, 
a large collection has been added of Rncient 
moulds, for the manufacture of votive offerings 
and amulets. A description by M. Mariette of 
these and other objects will, no doubt, form an 
interesting section in some future edition of the 
catalogue. 

This is not a moment perhaps in which hopes 
can be entertained of seeing the museum trans¬ 
ferred to a more suitable site, from its present 
damp proximity to the Nile. As may bo sup¬ 
posed little money is at present devoted to scientific 


purposes, and hence for want of funds but little 
excavating takes place. The present idea of the 
Khedive is to construct a new museum on the 
west of the Nile, near the Palace of Gezireb, in 
which case many additions will be made, includ¬ 
ing, it is said, an aquarium. It is to be hoped, 
however, that the idea of placing it so far from 
town will not be carried out, but that a central 
position in Cairo will be selected. There are, 
indeed, several buildings which might be thus 
utilised: e.g., a large palace in the Esbekieb, part 
of which is used as a Ministry, or the “ Hippo¬ 
drome ; ” both of which are admirably situated, 
and might easily be converted to serve the pur¬ 
pose of a museum. Should the site be chosen in 
the suburbs, or on the other side of the Nile, 
Mariette Bey hopes to construct an ancient Egyp¬ 
tian temple within the precincts. He will, in 
fact, transport an Egyptian temple from Upper 
Egypt to Cairo, and render it a perfect specimen 
of the ancient religious architecture and mural 
decoration, in which the most minute details can 
be studied by those who are unable to make the 
Nile voyage. It is also much to be hoped that the 
museum will be rendered far more comprehensive 
than at present, and that in time it will include 
collections illustrating the Natural History of 
Egypt. I must, however, return to thiB subject, 
on which there is a good deal to be said, on a 
future occasion. 

Telegrams from Mr. Lucas, who had reached 
Khartoum, state that all his escort have been seized 
by the Governor of that place. It seems that 
strict orders had been sent to the Governor to 
obtain soldiers by all means possible: and the 
soldiers chosen by Mr. Lucas to accompany him 
during his scientific explorations were some who 
were particularly required by the Governor. Mr. 
Wallis, our consul, at once communicated with 
Cherif Pasha, who has telegraphed the necessary 
directions to the Governor, which will enable Mr. 
Lucas to exchange his men for others an d continue 
his journey. 

Among the old buildings of Cairo which are 
giving place to new is the venerable old Court of 
the Kadi. Some of the materials of this, and 
other buildings in tbe neighbourhood, are said to 
have been partly taken from the Pyramids. 
Another meeting of the Geographical Society' will 
be held during next week. 

Roland L. N. Michell. 


A VISIT TO OLYMPIA. 

(Second Letter .) 

Let us turn now to acquaint ourselves with the 
contents of the two sheds, one at the foot of 
Txronion, the other a hundred yards or so up the 
Kladeos, which serve as temporary museums for 
the custody of the works of art found in the course 
of the excavations. Besides the great mytho¬ 
logical sculptures of which your readers have 
heard, and which I shall come to immediately, 
the stores already gathered in these museums in¬ 
clude many interesting objects in other classes. 
Fifteen colossal lion-heads in marble are probably 
all from the cornice of the great temple, though 
they exhibit differences both in scale and style, 
the conventional treatment bei ng in some cases 
admirable, and approaching the treatment of 
similar features in the architectural decoration of 
the Parthenon, while in other cases it is rude and 
lax almost to the point of barbarism. In bronze 
there are a number of fragmentary things, of 
which the inscription granting the right of jrroxenia 
to a citizen of Tenedos is, for archaeology, by far 
the most important; next comes a greave in good 
preservation, and a considerable fragment of the 
drapery of a statue. In terra-cotta there is a 
satyr’s head, much fractured but of excellent 
workmanship, and showing that realistic vigour 
and humour which makes it sometimes hard to 
distinguish works of the later classic art, unless 
their place of origin is known, from works of the 
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European cinquecento. There are also many 
architectural fragments in terra-cotta, beautifully 
painted or incised with flower and meander pat¬ 
terns ; and among them several, including a lion’s 
head, which have formed part of the cornice of 
some small shrine or other edifice of very ela¬ 
borate decoration. 

Having taken note of such minor discoveries, 
it is time to examine those sculptures which re¬ 
warded the labours of the search, ahnost at the 
outset, in such abundance as to fill all lovers of 
antiquity with the hope of seeing soon supplied 
whole chapters, and those among the noblest, that 
were wanting in the history of ancient art. The 
majority of these marbles have been found in 
such situations, whether buried in the soil or 
built into mediaeval walls, as to make it probable 
that they fell from the east pediment of the 
temple; and this supposition the character of the 
fragments themselves confirms. To guide us in 
our study of them, it will be well first to have 
under our eyes the detailed description of the 
pediment as Pausanias saw it:— 

“ As for what is in the pediments, there is in front 
[that is, on the east side, over the great entrance] 
the match of Pelops against Oenomaos with their 
horses about to begin, and the business of the race 
in preparation on both parts. The image of Zens 
being fashioned in the middle of the pediment, 
on his right hand there is Oenomaos putting his • 
helmet on his head ; and beside Oenomaos, his wife 
Sterope, one of the daughters, she too, of Atlas. And 
Myrtilos, who drove Oenomaos’ chariot for him, is 
seated in front of his horses ; and they, the horses, 
are four in number ; and behind him are two men ; 
names they have not got, but their business also, as 
appointed by Oenomaos, is to attend to his horses. 
And at the very end of the pediment, there lies 
Kladeos; the Kladeos is a river which in other 
respects also receives honours from the Eleians next 
after the Alpheios. And as to what is on the left of 
Zens, there are Pelops and Hippodameia : and there 
is the charioteer of Pelops, and his horses, and two 
men, these in their turn being grooms to Pelops. 
And again the pediment narrows down, and in this 
part Alpheios is represented.” 

Then follows a discussion, irrelevant here, concern¬ 
ing the name of Pelops’charioteer. Pausanias con¬ 
cludes his account of the east pediment by saying 
it was the work of Paeonios, by birth from Mende 
of Thrace; and then he goes on to describe the 
western pediment as the work of another artist, of 
Alkamenes. 

Side by side with the text of Pausanias, here 
are my notes taken in presence of the recovered 
fragments themselves. I have arranged them, so 
far as hasty measurements could assist the eye to 
arrange them, in the order of their respective 
dimensions; the figures, according to tho usual 
system of pedimental sculptures, being composed 
on a diminishing scale from the centre to the 
angles; the smallest are not very much larger 
than life-size. 

1. Colossal male torso, from neck to hips; 
upper part of left arm held downwards, touching 
body; drapery over left elbow; right arm and 
part of shoulder broken away. Action rather 
rigidly erect; forms massive, and outlines of 
breast and shoulder grand; but flanks and ribs 
not perfectly modelled, inclining to be flat, empty 
and poor. From its size, this figure must have 
come from near the middle of the pediment, if 
from the pediment at all. It will not do for Zeus. 
Quy. Pelops ? The fracture of the right arm and 
shoulder makes it impossible to be sure of their 
action; but I think we find a part of the right arm in 

2. A colossal arm of the same scale as 1, from 
just below shoulder to just above wrist; quite 
straight, muscles in tension; of a fine style. 

3. Part of male torso, from neck to a little 
above navel; somewhat smaller than the last. 
Both arms broken off, but enough remaining to 
show that the left was raised above the head, and 
the right held backwards and downwards from 
the shoulder. Over the right shoulder is cast a 
drapery, falling in flat parallel folds carefully 
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enough made out and traced down, but quite 
without the style and exquisiteness of the draperies 
of the Parthenon fragments. 

4. Part of male figure, from a little below navel to 
the beginning of the thighs, of the same scale as 3, 
and almost certainly belonging to it. The drapery 
about the right hip, and hand resting on the hip— 
with the first and second fingers extended, the 
third drawn back, and the fourth missing, except 
the tip—would be the proper continuation of the 
drapery and arm of 3. Hame qualities of style. 

I do not find it possible to guess whom this stand¬ 
ing figure represents. 

5. Male figure, perfect except that the head 
is wanting, seated on drapery which is extended 
in fan-like folds on the ground, in the attitude of 
one about to rise. The left knee is drawn up, the 
body bent forward so as to lean against the left 
thigh; the left arm hangs passively, so that the 
hand rests upon the left foot, forefinger touching 
great toe; the right leg is doubled back, the out¬ 
side of the thigh and calf resting upon the ground, 
the inside being exposed; the right hand is put 
to the ground with the fingers extended. Test¬ 
ing this action, a pressure of the right hand and 
knee upon the ground is all that is wanted to 
bring one to one’s feet. Very spirited and original 
in design, and the soft fleshy parts of the legs 
rendered with great truth. But deficient, I think, 
in grandeur and distinction ; trunk and flanks poor 
as usual; and the same heavy quality in the 
draperies. A straight unpleasant edge of drapery 
runs along the middle of the raised left thigh and 
falls over the knee; a motive like this, in the 
sculptures of the Parthenon or the Nike Apteros, 
would have suggested an infinitely richer line, and 
an infinitely more refined expression of the relative 
qualities of flesh and drapery. This figure has been 
identified, I should think rightly, as that of the 
treacherous charioteer, Myrtilos, whom Pausanias 
describes as sitting in front of fris horses. There 
can be little doubt that we have two of the 
imroKo/ioi, or grooms, of Pausanias, in the next two 
fragments, viz.:— 

6. Male torso, from the neck to thighs. Erect 
figure in strong twisted action, probably that of 
holding rearing horses by the bridle. Looks to 
the right, in three-quarter profile. Both arms, 
now broken off a few inches from the shoulders, 
have been raised, the right the higher; the marble 
beautifully white and well preserved. In the de¬ 
sign of this figure, there is not only spirit, but 
grandeur; the forms of the shoulders in strong 
action are as rich and noble almost as in the 
Parthenon fragments ; but, again, the sculpture of 
the trunk is not so good. 

7. Male torso, corresponding to the last, but 
not so finely preserved, and facing the opposite 
way, with the arms differently raised. A cloak 
hangs at the hack. If 6 is one of the grooms or 
runners attendant upon Pelops, this would be one 
of those attendant upon Oenomaos in the other 
wing of the pediment. These last three figures— 
the supposed Myrtilos and the two imrnKOftni — 
being intended, in the composition of the groups, 
to be seen in profile or three-quarters, are wrought 
with some care all round; whereas the hades are 
neglected in other figures meant to be seen only 
from in front. 

8. Male torso, from neck to just below navel; 
body leans a little forward, drapery cast over left 
shoulder; arms wanting. Same style as 3 and 4. 
Possibly the charioteer of Pelops ; and will most 
likely be found to fit with 

9. Male figure from the hips down, kneeling. 
Legs enveloped in drapery of poor design and 
execution. 

10. Male figure, reclining from light to left. 
Too much injured for criticism. 

11. 12, 13. Three parts of an aged reclining 
male figure, duly fitting at their several fractures. 
The head and throat, quite intact, form one part; 
the torso, from insertion of throat to three inches 
below pectoral muscles, a second; the remainder 
of torso, with draped legs to about the knee, a 

Diqitiz 


third. The arms are wanting; but it is apparent 
that the figure rested on its left elbow, while the 
right hand, part of which remains, was laid in 
an attitude of reflection against the cheek and 
beard. The head is turned to look over the • 
shoulder. The trunk is almost uninjured; and its 
execution, though far removed, again, from the 
mingled grandeur and exquisiteness of the Par¬ 
thenon fragments, is very spirited—at least as far 
as the flesh parts are concerned. The chief pan 
of the drapery enveloping the legs of the figure 
has been broken away; but there remains enough 
to give evidence of the same dull and lumpy 
quality which we have noticed in the other frag¬ 
ments, and which seems unaccountable in wort¬ 
belonging, like these, to the greatest period of , 
Greek art. On the other hand, nothing can be , 
more vigorous than the rendering—in a manner 
almost realistic, and akin to that which we ob¬ 
served in the figure of the supposed Myrtilos—of 
the forms of robust and fleshy old age in the trank 
of this figure. The head, being one of the only 
intact Greek heads we possess, is of the highest 
interest. It is very nobly set on a power¬ 
ful throat. From a bald" crown droop long 
rich locks of a somewhat conventional design, 
each but slightly waved at first, and ending in a 
curl. Into a beard of similar treatment there j 
falls a heavy moustache, merely blocked out in the ■ 
marble, and meant, one would suppose, to be j 
detailed in colour. The face, not wrought with , 
any great finish, is singularly impressive and rich ■ 
in sentiment. The forehead'is divided by a strong ' 
horizontal bar, the bar of Herakles, with a second 
irregular line or wrinkle under it; the nose ii j 
broad, strong, and somewhat depressed; the eyo 
full, and fixed upon the distance; the forms of the 
large mouth have together with their strength an 
almost voluptuous richness. The position in 
which the fragments of the figure were found, j 
together with their character, has led the disco- ] 
verers to regard this as probably the likeness of I 
the river-god Kladeos. And when once this clue \ 
is given you, it is impossible not to imagine, in I 
these forms of the hair and beard, somethin? 
symbolical of cataracts and falling rills, and it 
these looks at once prophetic and indulgent 
something of the mingled mystery aud beneficent* 
proper to a life-giving power of nature. And yet 
one must not be too confident of the attribution. 
Why should these marks of venerable ago bt 1 
chosen for a personification of what, after all, is 1 
but a tributary brook ? We should rather tot? 1 
expected the Kladeos to be a youthful deity 
beside the older and more august Alpheios. 
Again, is it clear that this figure, half raised on 
its elbow, and having a base of some depth, 
could have found its place at the “ very end of 
the pediment, where Pausanias saw the figure of 
Kladeos ? And once more, if such was its place, 
where in the composition are we to introduce 
another remaining fragment, viz.— 

14. Two draped legs of a reclining figure, lyio? 
also from right to left P I could not ascertain 
exactly in what part of the diggings this fragment 
had been found ; but it is just of the design one 
would expect for the extreme, the angle figure of 
a pediment; it lies in the same direction as the 
last; and of it, too, one feels that the posture sua 
draperies are suitable for the symbolical expres¬ 
sion, according to the manner of Greek art, of the 
softness and fluency of water. 

And so we come to an end of the fragment! 
which can be assigned with probability to the 
pediment decorations of the temple. They an 
probably belong, as we have seen, to its eastern 
pediment, the work, according to Pausanias. jn 
the Thracian Paeonios. Among them all the only 
identifications approaching certainty' are those ® 
the two grooms, and perhaps of Myrtilos. It t™ 
not be possible to do more towards a reconstruc¬ 
tion of the whole composition, until the moulds, 
which Signor Martiuelli of Athens was taking or 
the German Government at the time of our visit, 
have reached Berlin, and furnished counterta“ 
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of the originals for science to place together, ex¬ 
amine, and compare at leisure. 

Before we come to the figure, already celebrated 
from reports, of Nike, two other fragments still 
remain. These are the parts of a colossal female 
figure, erect and draped. They were found, if I 
was rightly informed, in close proximity to the 
male torso. No. 1, with which, as to scale, they 
approximately range. It seems probable, how¬ 
ever, that they did not form part of the pedimeutal 
group, but that we have here a separate ilyaXya of 
a deity. The figure wears a talurie chiton falling 
in rigid perpendicular folds, and tiie diploidion 
disposed flatly over the breast. Its resemblance 
to the well-known Giustiniani Vesta (see Academy, 
March 41 has led the explorers to call it pro¬ 
visionally the goddess llestia; and this title may 
well pass. It seems to me to he an indifferent 
nnd heavy example of an art not really archaic, 
hut following archaic lines, as was common in 
such images of deities, at an epoch which cannot 
he determined from internal evidence. 

Coming, last, to the Nike of Paeonios, I will, as 
Wore, for the reader's convenience, confront my 
notes of the actual monument with the texts 
referring to it. I’ausanias Bays, at the beginning 
of the twenty-fifth chapter of his fifth hook that 
those Messenians who formerly received Nau- 
paktos from the Athenians “ set up in Olympia an 
image of Victory upon the column [or their 
column]. This is the work of the Mendaean 
Paeonios, nnd was furnished out of the spoils of 
enemies, at the time (as I believe) when they 
made war against the Akarnanians and Oenindae. 
But the Messenians themselves say that the otter¬ 
ing was made bv them from the proceeds of their 
exploit on the side of the Athenians at the island 
of Sphakteria, and that they did not put the 
name of their enemies on the inscription on 
account of the fear they felt for the Lakedae- 
monians; whereas in the case of the Oeniadne 
3nd Akamanians they had no apprehension,” 

The marbles found in confirmation of this text 
consist—first, of two parts of a beautiful female 
statue, very obviously a Victory, ulthougk there 
are wanting the bead, the wings and arms a little 
way from the shoulders, and the left leg from 
just above the knee — and, secondly, of eight 
triangular blocks of marble, which lay in vari¬ 
ous positions close by, and which evidently con¬ 
stituted the pedestal of the statue—the kiW, or 
column, of which Pausunias speaks. Ilis use of 
the definite article, signifying “ the column," or 
“their column,” may perhaps be accounted for by 
the fact that the said column lias been used, we 
hud, for recording other matters concerning the 
Messenian state besides that victory in honour of 
which it was originally set up. With the inscrip¬ 
tion recording the victory our readers have already 
been made familiar. It recites, in one clause, how 
the statue was set up hv the “ Messenians and 
Naupaktians” as a tithe from the spoils of 
their enemies; and in another clause, in smaller 
characters, how it was the work of Paeonios—the 
same Paeonios further describing himself as the 
winner “ in making,” or designing, “ the akrot.eria 
^ placed upon the temple.” (The questions 
footed by these words I put aside for the present.) 
“ n 0 [her courses of the same pedestal we find a 
long inscription of a much later date, from which 
loam how one of the perpetual boundary 
deputes between the Messenians and Lakedaemo- 
nrnns was referred to the people of Miletus for 
arbitration, .So much for the pedestal; now for 
the Btatue. It is in two parts, of which the 
kactures fit together. One part consists of the 
tsu! k°^- v 8n< ^ limbs, from the neck to below 
he knees; another (which was found built into a 
J[ a ) °f the legs and drapery, from below the 
Tiees to the base. The action of the figure is that 
genous action of a human bird, as it were just 
ovenng to alight, with which we are familiar in 
existing types of Victory. The wings 
J'Peaj to have been extended in a poising attitude. 
e left breast, a little corroded by rain, but of 


the purest form, is here; so is the left leg; 
nnd these flesh parts exhibit all the perfection 
of that workmanship which we are used to 
associate with the name and the school of 
Plieidias. The tunic is drawn rather tightly, 
in folds of lovely feeling and design, from the 
right shoulder downwards across the breast; 
below the girdles it is blown tight against the 
body, revealing the character and surface of flesh 
through thin tissue ill that manner which was 
never compassed by any but the Athenian school 
at its consummate hour; lower, the draperies 
break back from the limbs like waves from a 
vessel's prow, and fly bellying out with the wind 
in volumes of harmonious curve. One great maas 
of this flying drapery, disengaged altogether, as it 
seems, from the body, has unluckily been lost; 
hut enough remains complete in the under-frag¬ 
ment of the two for us to understand the dis¬ 
position of the whole. Here, indeed, is a noble 
work, tit to stand beside the best we know of the 
Athenian school. The remaining foot is carved 
with an exquisite refinement that reminds one at 
once of the figures of the frieze of the temple of 
Nike Apteros on the Akropolis. The base on 
which this foot alights is of an undefined pro¬ 
jecting shape, with a curved outline from which 
there emerges in one place what seems like an 
eagle's head ; this is a feature at present unaccount¬ 
able. Some bronze insertions, the pin-holes for 
which still remain, would no doubt have given us 
the explanation. Other bronze insertions existed at 
the girdle. And a broken fragment of the drapery 
carries strong traces of red colour. 

Having now described the Olympia marbles as 
I saw them, in connexion with the texts which 
help us towards their identification, I propose to 
sum up in a last letter some of the problems and 
some of the conclusions (so far as conclusions are 
yet possible) to which the new discoveries seem 
to me to point in the history of Greek art. 

Sidney Colvin. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE BL.VKE CATALOGUE. 

Chelsea: April 17, 1876. 

The last thing I want to do is to enter into a 
controversy of any kind whatever, especially with 
an antagonist who is nearly always so fully and 


exactly informed as Mr. W. M. Rossetti, but I 
must ask you for a very little space to reply to 
two points in his article last week—points not of 
fact, but of apprehension of Bloke's character. 
1 still hold that Bloke knew nothing of l’aracelsus, 
Jacob Bohme, and other such, hut their names; 
and the sentence quoted from him by Mr. 
Rossetti really seems as if written to prove me 
right. Paracelsus professed to have a familiar— 

“ Bombastus kept a devil's bird 
Iu the pummel of his sword, 

That taught him all the cunning pranks, 

Of past and future mountebanks ”— 
as Butler says; he professed also to have astrolo¬ 
gical knowledge that assisted him in chemistry 
aud other arts, he also pretended to have learned 
secrets in the East, but otherwise he was exclu¬ 
sively and pretentiously a physicist—all his writings 
have a claim to be chemical, medical, and so forth ; 
and to say, as Blake ventures to do, that reading 
these would enable “any man of mechanical 
talents to write a thousand hooks” like the 
Arcana Coelestia, or those containing the Memo¬ 
rable Relations, is as absurd as to say reading 
Hume's History of Enyluml would enable any one 
to write a dozen treatises like Kant's Kritik der 
reinen Vernunjl. Had Blake been questioned on 
the subject he would have said that Paracelsus 
himself told him so, and I am surprised that Mr. 
Rossetti does not admit, after giving so much 
time with such admirable results to the Lives of 
Shelley and Blake, that morality, or, to limit our¬ 
selves to the form of morality bearing on the 
matter in hand, that veracity does not exist lor 
such intellects. I know men now fixing, “ Men 
of Genius ” as we say, but not of the Sliaksperean, 
that is, of the highest type, in whose minds every¬ 
thing is altered from the truth ; men whom nothing 
short of a law of punishment by death would pre¬ 
vent misrepresenting and falsifying their own ex¬ 
periences. Why should one who was capable of 
calling a tempera picture varnished a “ Fresco ” 
or an “ Enamel,” and believed it to be so, both at 
once—why should he not believe he knew what 
Paracelsus or Jacob Biihme had written P “ Moral 
virtues—they do not exist,” Blake affirmed, quoted 
by Mr. Rossetti himself. 

Secondly. Though not a moralist, Blake was 
certainly an intellect of the originating sort, so 
childlike, too, as not to be his own master; and he 
surely never made an anagram. That is a boy's 
work, generally in a facetious moment, and we 
imagine William Blake “was never obserx-ed to 
smile.” But are the examples Mr. Rossetti in¬ 
geniously gix'os really intelligent ? The characters 
in Blake’s poem, Enitharmon and Los, he tells us, 
mean Time and Space, whereas the words Mr. 
Rossetti supposes them to anagrammatise, Sol and 
Anerithmon, mean the sun, and numberless or 
limitless. Limitlessness may perhaps be empiri¬ 
cally predicated of Space, which Kant defines as 
“ the external condition of Sense,” Time being 
“ the internal condition of Sense; ” but even 
Blake, whom we acquit of ever having rend a 
single page of metaphysics, could not accept it as 
a definition or an analogue; and as for the sun 
representing Time, in no country or period did the 
human mind, either collectively, as in mythologies, 
or individually, make the sun an emblem of Time. 
Surely the Ancient of Days goes on by night as 
by day, but perhaps Blake thought, since we are 
then generally asleep, that night was not worth 
counting, as it is said Hebrew astronomy sup¬ 
posed the sun went back to the east to make a 
fresh start, but that he went at night when nobody 
saw him 1 

Mr. Rossetti's corrections of the Catalogue are 
very valuable. Others I fear might be made. 
The imv. is, of course, a misprint for inv. 

William B. Scott. 


THE “ ARCHIV FUR SLAVISCIIE PHIL0D00IE.” 

London : April 15, 1876. 

Allow me to call attention to a periodical of 
great interest and value, which is as yet but little 
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known. It is the Archiv fur davische Philologie, 
of which the first part appeared a few months 
ago at Berlin (Weidmannsehe BuchhandluDg). 
It is edited by Dr. V. Jagid, professor of Slavonic 
in the Friedrich Wilhelm University, and curator 
of the Slavonic section of the Berlin Public 
Library, who is specially assisted by those well- 
known Slavonic scholars, Prof. A. Leskien of 
Leipsic, and Prof. W. Nehring of Breslau, 
besides many others whose names do not appear 
on the title-page. It is to be published 
from time to time in parts of ten sheets each; 
each part costs five marks, and forms half a 
volume. It is intended to supply the long-felt 
want of “ a scientific central organ ” devoted to 
the cause of Slavonic philology; the word philo¬ 
logy being taken in its widest sense, so as to 
include all that concerns the folk-lore and the 
literary antiquities of the various Slavonic peoples. 

Thus much with respect to the aim of the 
Archiv in general. The particular part already 
published contains four long articles and a number 
of shorter contributions. The former consist of: 
“ Studien fiber das Altslovenisch-glagolitische Zo- 
graphos-Evangelium,” containing pp. l-55of an im¬ 
portant work by the editor, who also contributes, 
under the title of “ Die christlich-mythologische 
Schicht in der russiscben Volksepik,” about fifty 
pages of sound comment upon various points con¬ 
nected with the Russian metrical romances lately 
made known to Western Europe by M. Alfred 
Rambaud's Russie Epique-, an essay by Prof. 
Nehring on “ The influence of Old-Ohekh litera¬ 
ture on Old-Polish,” its special subject being the 
Old-Polish “ Mary-Song ” Bogarodzica ; and the 
first of a series of “ Beitrage zur slavischen Mytho- 
logie,” by Dr. Gregor Krek, of Gratz, the author 
of the excellent Einleitung in die slavische Litera- 
turgeechichte (Bd. I. Graz: 1874), on the vexed 
question as to whether the name of the Slavonic 
god Volos, or Veles, has more than an accidental 
connexion with that of the Christian saint Vlas, 
"Vlasy, or Blasius. Dr. Krek thinks that the 
pastoral god Volos was known by some form of 
that name to the Slavs before they had ever heard 
of the saint, Blasius or BXdcrtor, who has since 
usurped his place. He promises a similar article 
on the supposed link of a similar kind between 
Sviatovid and St. Vitus. 

Among the shorter contributions are, remarks 
by Prof. Leskien on the Russian dvumya, tremyn, 
chetuirmya (inflected forms of the numerals 2, 3, 
and 4); Niebuhr's letter to Kopitar, on the latter's 
Slavonic studies, dated Rome, January 10,1823; 
a Servian ox-hide learend, and several derivations 
of Slavonic from Greek words. Let us heartily 
hope that so good a work will go on and prosper. 

W. R. S. Ralston. 


THE EPIGRAMS OF QUARLES AND FULLER. 

Stretford, near Manchester: April 10,1876. 

I have read what Mr. Grosart has said on this 
subject after having had my documents before 
him. If his opinion be correct, viz., that Bishop 
I.aney was the probable writer of the interesting 
admission-entry of Crashaw to Peterhouae, it 
ought to have been stated with the bulk of his 
present remarks upon this document, in his edition 
of Crashaw'8 Works, vol. i. page xxxi. Mr. Gro¬ 
sart has forgotten—not to say “ conveniently ” 
forgotten—that at page xxviii. of this volume 
(which I began to examine with the view of 
ascertaining, if possible, why Bishop I.aney should 
write in an official book at Peterhouse), he cites 
the signature to this very document as “ his 
[i.e., Crashaw’s] own signature at Peterhouse, 
‘ Richardum Crashaw, Londinensem.’ ” If, there¬ 
fore, I err, I do so with a biographer of Crashaw 
in my company I I may add that I am incredu¬ 
lous in the matter of there being no known scraps 
of the poet’s handwriting, believing that a per¬ 
sistent search would bring them to light. Speci¬ 
mens of the writing of his father are in existence ; 
and I myself possess an autograph (“ W. Crashaw: ” 


“ Servire Deo est regnare ”) which was given to 
me some time ago by a well-known collector. 

I assure Mr. Grosart that no feeling of 
“triumph” was present with me when I com¬ 
mented on his mistake, or miscalculation, in the 
date of Quarles's death. The natural feeling was 
simple amazement. 

I am charged with making my “ case ” worse 
and worse. I have drawn up no “case.” In 
your number for March 4 I gave a description of 
the Commonplace book, stating that out of forty 
epigrams in it ascribed to Quarles, twenty-one of 
them had appeared under Fuller’s name; and after 
making a careful transcription of the rest, I sub¬ 
mitted the difficulty of an apparent joint author¬ 
ship to those who were more familiar than myself 
with the writings of Quarles and his contempo¬ 
raries. In his letter in your number for March 
18, Mr. Grosart, after taking me up on a side issue, 
and charging me with speaking without book, re¬ 
gretted that he had not time to investigate the 
matter; and now, in his present letter, he hazards 
a theory, remarking that the authorship is “ a 
matter of moonshine.” I feel sure that a solution 
of the difficulty will present itself. 

John* E. Bailey. 


DISINTERESTED STUDY. 

London : April 15, 1876. 

If it is not too late to invite attention to an 
article in the Saturday Review of the 1st inst., 
I should like to say a few words on its subject, 
“ Cambridge on its own Studies.” It is occasioned 
by the Report of the Syndicate, and especially 
by the appendices “ in which the various Boards 
of Studies state their requirements.” With the 
general tone of the article I am perfectly in accord; 
but the third paragraph raises some difficulties 
based, as I think, on too low an estimate of the 
desire of at least a considerable portion of the 
young men who are educated at a University for 
learning for its own sake or as an intellectual 
exercise. I ought, perhaps, to quote the whole para¬ 
graph, but it is far too long, and a few sentences 
will give sufficient clue. The winter says:— 

“ The University is really a place where intellectual 
articles are fabricated to meet public wants. But the 
University can no more turn out a number of Natural¬ 
ists or Orientalists when they are not wanted than a 
mill can turn out fabrics for which there is do sale. 
The abler men wish to dispose of their abilities to the 
best advantage. If the youths do not themselves 
consider this, their parents do. They invest so much 
money in sending them to the University, and they 
look for a return. The tutor may say, ‘ Your son has 
a great turn for geology; ’ and the parents will say, 
‘How is he to get his bread by being a geologist?’ 
The University in a certain degree makes its own 
market by its reward. You must pay people to learn, 
or they will not learn anything not wanted for pro¬ 
fessional practice. All this looks very mercenary. 
Young men, it is said, should love learning for its 
own sake : hut young men arc like their elders —they 
must have a motive. . . . Why should we expect 

more from young people than from old ones ? * 

This, I submit, is probably not written by a 
young man—certainly not in the spirit of youth. 
A young man of decent intellectual endowments 
has within him a spirit of enquiry, which may 
be killed out by the stern requirements of prepa¬ 
ration for a degree demanding all his time and 
attention, but which prompts him generally rather 
to investigate new subjects than to repeat what is 
done daily, and has for generations been done 
daily, by others without adding anything to the 
sum of attainable knowledge. It is true that 
“ they must have a motive ”—but this is their 
motive, and a very noble and sufficient one it is; 
and the motive being one characteristic of the 
energy, inquisitiveness, and inexperience as to ulti¬ 
mate worldly results, of youth, it gives the lie to 
the judgment that “young men are like their 
elders ” — a judgment so shallow that I am 
tempted to believe that the writer has never had 
the good fortune to meet with young and studious 
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men of this better stamp. I have no acquaintance ■ 
with the Universities of Cambridge or Oxford, hut ’ 
should be sorry to believe that the undergraduate* \' 
there were inferior to those at University College, f 
London, or in Germany. At the former college, ! 
the late Prof. Key’s class on Comparative Gram- J ' 
mar (a purely speculative study, which had no 
hearing whatever on the University examinations) 
was very numerously attended, as were (and I 
believe are) many in the same category. In 
Germany, where there is no market whatever fur ' 
Oriental learning, such as we have in superfluity 
in India and elsewhere, the professorships of 
Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, Ethiopic, &c., are no ’i 
sinecures, as I can testify from personal experience 
of the first at Berlin, and of all (including the , j 
first) at Gottingen. These students chose these 1 
classes from love of learning for its own tala-, 
only one or two attained professorships by means 
of them ; the majority became clergymen, school¬ 
masters, or litterateurs-, but it would he very ' 
rarely that one would be found who regretted the 
time stolen from his leisure or his professional J 
studies to obtain a view of a new branch of learn¬ 
ing. And, I may add, there is no part of my j 
own life which I have less cause to regret than , 
those sessions truly devoted to learning for its 
owu sake. j" 

I do not mean to say that no encouragement by ! 
means of scholarships or fellowships should he j 1 
otlcred for out-of-the-way subjects. Far from it, 0-1 
especially in places where such abundant en- t 
couragement is given to subjects that require them 
less. But we may expect far more from the en¬ 
thusiasm (which is often an intelligent and tar- 
seeing judgment) of young men than from the 
cautious habits and more worldly judgments of j 
old ones. The italics in the quotation are my 
own. Russell Martixeau. ' J 


appointments foe next webk. S 

Saturday, April 83—3 P.M. Crystal Palace: Mr, Mnrns'* Bee:!: 1 

Concert. ! 

3.45 1\M. Knyal Botanic. 

MONDAY, April 2t—* P.W. Antiquaries : Anniversary. ! 

3 P.M. Asiatic. 

6 P.M. Philosophical Club : Anniversary. -1 

7 f\M. Actuaries. 

8 P.M. Society of Arts : “On Wool Dyeing,” by G. Jarmaln. V. 
Tuesday, April 25—3 p.m. Royal Institution : ** The Comparator 

Geology anil Former Physical Geographies of India, Auf.nd*. 
ami South Africa,” by Prof. P. M. Duncan. 

8 P.M. Civil Engineers: “Dim Heartach Lighthouse.” by D. A. 
Stevenson; “Tidal Changes in the River .Mersey,” by J. N. | 
Shoolbretl. 

Antlmqxilogieal Institute: “South Sea Inlander*,” by W. II. 1.. | •• 

Kaiikcu ; "The Origin of Numerals," by A. Tylor: “Some . . 
Apparent Coincidences of Custom unu Belief in Chaldseu ill | 
Western Europe,” by A. L. Lewis ; Exhibition of Weapon*. • 
8cc„ from New Guinea. 

Wednesday, .April 26—1.30 p.m. Royal Society of Literature: Aani- <„ 
ve usury. 1 

8 P.M. Society of Arts. 

8 P.M. Geological. 

8 P.M. St. Jumca's Hall : Bach's Mas* in B Minor. 

Thursday, April 27—3 p.m. Royal Institution : “ On Voltaic Electri¬ 
city,” by Prof. Tyndall. j 

8 P.M. Inventors’ Institute. , 

8.3o P.M. Royal. ! j 

Friday. April 28 —8 r.M. Society of Arts. 
h p.m. Ouckctt Club. 

8p.M. New Shukspcrc Society : “ On the Epic Element* in Shu - ’ , 
s lie re’s Plays.’’ by Prof. Delius. 

9 P.M. Royal Institution : “ Physiology of the Nervous System of 

Medusae,” by G. J. Romanes. 


SCIENCE. 

The Variation of Animals and Plants under 
Domestication. By Charles Darwin, M.A., 
F.R.S. Second Edition, revised. (Lon- s 
don: John Murray, 1876.) 1 

The origin and history of our domestic ani- ; 
mals and plants is assuredly not the least 
interesting department of natural history 
The dog was, in all probability, the first j 
animal which was domesticated by man; . 
and even in very early times there were ] 
already distinct varieties. On an Assyrian 
monument, probably belonging to tie 
seventh century before Christ, a large mastiff 
is represented, and on Egyptian monuments, 
from the fourth to the twelfth dynasties— 
that is, from about 3400 B.c. to 2100 B.C. 
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—several kinds of dogs are figured. A 
form allied to the greyhound is most fre¬ 
quent, but others also occur, including one 
with short and crooked legs, very like the 
recent turnspit. From the remarkable simi¬ 
larity between the domestic dogs of various 
countries and the wild species still inhabit¬ 
ing the same localities, Mr. Darwin is of 
opinion that the balance of evidence is 
strongly in favour of the multiple origin of 
our domestic dogs. 

As regards the horse, Mr. Darwin con¬ 
siders all the existing races to be probably 
derived from a single dun-colonred, more or 
less striped, primitive stock, which probably 
inhabited a region annually covered with 
snow, as is indicated by the instinct, still 
retained, of scraping it away to get at the 
herbage underneath. 

The common ass is, there can be little 
donbt, descended from the Asinus Taeniopus 
of Abyssinia. Its original desert origin is 
even now shown in its strong dislike to 
crossing the smallest stream of water, and 
in its pleasure in rolling in the dust. 

The pig has been shown by Nathusius to 
be divisible into two great groups, one of 
which resembles, in all important respects, 
and is no donbt descended from, the common 
wild boar, Sus scrofa. The other group, on 
the contrary, appears to be of Eastern 
origin, and has been named by Nathusius, 
Sits Indica. Its wild parent form is, how¬ 
ever, unknown. Onr domestic cattle are 
also, as has been shown by the researches of 
Nilsson and Riitimeyer, almost certainly 
derived from more than one wild form. 
Following Riitimeyer, Mr. Darwin thinks 
that these sources are three in number: Bos 
primigenius, from which some of the larger 
races on the Continent—as the Friesland, &c. 
—and the Pembroke race in England, are 
probably derived. According to Prof. 
Riitimeyer, the Chillingbam wild cattle are 
less altered from the true primigenious type 
than any other known breed. The second 
source of onr domestic cattle is the Bos 
kiujfrons, or brachyceros, a very distinct 
species, of small size, having a short body, 
with fine legs. From this form the Welsh 
and Highland cattle, as well as some of jthe 
Swiss breeds, are probably derived. The 
third source is the Bos frontosus of Nilsson, 
who regards it as the parent of the moun¬ 
tain cattle in Norway. The sheep also is 
probably descended from several distinct 
species; but naturalists are very mnch di- 
T'ded in opinion as to the number—one bold 
speculator having even hazarded the opinion 
that there were originally eleven wild species 
0 sheep in Great Britain alone. 

As regards goats, it would appear that 
jv °“ r existing breeds are descended from 
o Capra aegagrus of the mountains of 
sia, mingled, perhaps, with the allied 0. 
‘•akoneri of India. 

The rock pigeon, Columba livia, may 
confidently regarded as the parent form 
a U domesticated pigeons, although the 
^ aces are now very distinct, and extremely 

atn.erous > probably not fewer than 150. 

■geons were domesticated at a very early 
period; Representations of them occur on 
alvf monnmen ts of the fifth dynasty, 
th« vii 0 B-C -> an< d they are mentioned in 
till of fare 0 f a feast under the previous 


dynasty. The Romans gave immense prices 
for them, and Akbar Khan is said to have 
had no less than 20,000, which he carried 
about with his Court. So great was, at one 
time, the passion for pigeon-fancying in 
Persia, that, according to Tavernier, Chris¬ 
tians, not being permitted to keep pigeons, 
turned, in some cases, Mohammedans, for 
the purpose of doing so. 

The barndoor fowl, though now repre¬ 
sented by several very distinct breeds, 
seems, like the pigeon, to have descended 
from a single stock, though many fanciers 
are of a different opinion, and one even 
denounces his opponents by asking, “ Do we 
not perceive, pervading this view, the spirit 
of the Deist ? ” 

Of the less important domestic animals I 
will only refer to the gold fish. Fish with 
vermilion scales are said to have been first 
raised in confinement during the Sung 
dynasty, which commenced a.d. 900, and 
most of Mr. Darwin’s readers will, we 
think, be surprised to hear that the Chinese 
have no less than eighty-nine varieties. 

It is an interesting fact, and one which, 
as Mr. Galton showed some years ago, 
throws much light ou the domestication of 
animals, that the passion for pets, and espe¬ 
cially for pretty pets, is by no means con¬ 
fined to the higher races of man, but is, on 
the contrary, largely developed even among 
the lowest savages, some of whom, indeed, 
have even hit upon ingenious devices for 
improving on nature. Thus, according to 
Mr. Wallace:— 

“ The natives of the Amazonian region feed the 
common green parrot {Chrysotis festiva) with the 
fat of large Siluroid fishes, and the birds thus 
treated become beautifully variegated with red 
and yellow feathers. In the Malayan Archipelago 
the natives of Gilolo alter, in an analogous 
manner, the colours of another parrot, namely, the 
Larius garrulus (Linn.), and thus produce the 
Lori rajah, or King Lory.” 

The same excellent observer also states 
that the— 

“ Indians [of South America] have a curious art 
by which they change the colours of the feathers 
of many birds. They pluck out those from the 
part they wish to paint, and inoculate the fresh 
wound with the milky secretion from the skin of 
a small toad. The feathers grow of a brilliant 
yellow colour, and on being plucked out, it is said, 
grow again of the same colour without any fresh 
operation.” 

After thus dealing with domesticated 
animals, Mr. Darwin has some very interest¬ 
ing chapters on the vegetable kingdom, in 
which he treats of the number, parentage, 
and geographical distribution of cultivated 
plants, the first steps in cultivation, the 
ancient history of different varieties, the 
effect of change in habits and of selection. 
The history and origiii of many of the cul¬ 
tivated plants is lost in the past—although 
it is remarkable that the earliest known 
flower-garden in Europe (namely, that at 
Padua) dates only from the year 1545. Pass¬ 
ing on, then, from the consideration of indi¬ 
vidual species, Mr. Darwin in his subse¬ 
quent chapters proceeds to deal with 
inheritance, reversion or atavism ; the effects 
of crossing, and the evil of close inter¬ 
breeding ; the influence of domestication on 
fertility, and the advantages and disadvan¬ 
tages of changed conditions of life; on 


hybridism, selection by man, variability, 
the direct action of external conditions, the 
laws of variation, and the provisional 
hypothesis to which he has given the name 
of Pangenesis, in favour of which he cer¬ 
tainly brings forward very strong arguments, 
and which has, moreover, been strengthened 
by the considerations so ingeniously urged 
by Mr. Sorby in the remarkable address 
which he delivered at the last annual meet¬ 
ing of the Microscopical Society. 

In concluding this notice, it may be con¬ 
venient to mention some of the principal 
additions and corrections in the present 
edition, viz.:— 

Dr. Burt Wilder’s observations on the 
brains of different breeds of the dog ; differ¬ 
ence in the number of the lnmbar vertebrae 
in the races or species of the horse; hairy 
appendages to the throats of goats; move¬ 
ments like those of the tumbler-pigeon, 
caused by injury to the brain ; additional 
facts with respect to the black-shouldered 
peacock; Major Hallett’s “ Pedigree Wheat; ” 
the common radish descended from Rapha- 
nus Rapliinistrum ; an abstract of all the 
cases recently published of graft-hybrids in 
the potato, together with a general summary 
on graft-hybridisation ; an erroneous state- 
. ment with respect to the pollen of the date- 
palm affecting the fruit of the Chamaerops 
omitted ; new cases of the direct action of 
pollen on the mother plant; Dr. Brown- 
Sequard on the inherited effects of opera¬ 
tions on the guinea-pig; other cases of 
inherited mutilations ; an additional case of 
reversion due to a cross; inheritance as 
limited by sex ; two varieties of maize which 
cannot be crossed ; some additional facts on 
the advantages of cross-breeding in animals ; 
discussion on the effects of close interbreed¬ 
ing in the case of man ; additional cases of 
plants sterile with pollen from the same 
plant; Mr. Sclater on the infertility of ani¬ 
mals under confinement; Prof. Jiiger on 
hawks killing light-coloured pigeons ; Prof. 
Weismann on the effects of isolation in the 
development of species ; the direct action of 
the conditions of life in causing variation; 
Mr. Romanes on rudimentary parts; some 
additional cases of correlated variability ; on 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire’s law of “ soi pour soi.” 
The chapter on Pangenesis has been largely 
altered and remodelled ; but the essential 
principles remain the same. 

Ellen Lubbock. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

ASTRONOMY. 

The Great Meteors of September, 1876.—In an 
appendix to the Astronomical Register •, Capt. 
Tupman has carefully discussed all the observa¬ 
tions of these meteors which he has been able to 
collect. Of the three remarkable meteors seen 
last September, that of September 3 was coming 
to us in the direction of the star a Cygm, 
while those of September 7 and 14 came nearly 
in the direction of a Pegasi. All three appear 
to have been moving in parabolic orbits, with a 
relative velocity of something less than twenty 
miles a second, and Oapt. Tupman identifies their 
paths with those of two well-determined streams 
of shooting-stars; an important conclusion, as the 
identity of fireballs with ordinary meteors has 
been denied by some. It is an interesting fact 
that the meteors of September 7 and 14 should 
have been moving in paths so nearly similar, and 
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this in itself goes far to show, as Capt. Tupman 
points out, that they belong to the same meteor- 
stream, though their orbits are more than ten mil¬ 
lions of miles apart. The three meteors disap¬ 
peared at heights of about forty, twenty-two, and 
fourteen miles above the earth respectively, that 
of September 3 being then over the Channel not 
far from Selsev Bill, that of September 7 over 
Essex, and that of September 14 over a point in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire. The meteor of 
September 7 had two heads, and it is an interest¬ 
in'; circumstance that a sound like that of a 
double-barrelled pun, followed for a quarter of a 
minute by a prolonged rolling like thunder, was 
heard at Writtle one minute and three-quarters 
after the disappearance, the meteor being then at 
a calculated distance of twenty-live miles. The 
sound produced by the meteor of September 14 
appears to have been heard at a distance of nearly 
fifty miles, an interval of 3J minutes having 
elapsed since the disappearance of the meteor. 

Solar Eruptions in 1871.—Prof, Tacchini has 
analysed in the Mem. deyli Speftrosc. Italiani the 
observations of solar eruptions which he made in 
1871, and has compared them with those of 1873. 
In the latter year the number had decreased to 
one-half, while in both years twice as many were 
observed on the west limb as on the east. In 
1871 there was a preponderance in the northern 
hemisphere, but in 1873 the prominences were 
nearly equally distributed north and south of the 
equator, diminishing rapidly in number, in both 
years, from the equator to either pole. These 
conclusions, however, can nop be considered us 
established from the observations of one or two 
years, but they are at any rate valuable as pro¬ 
visional results. 

The Companions of Proq/on .—In 1873 M. Otto 
Struve announced the discovery of a minute star 
near Procyon, which he considered was probnblv 
the disturbing body round which, accordiug to 
the theory of Prof. Auwers, Procyon is moving ; 
and this hypothesis was confirmed by observations 
in 1874, when the position angle had increased 
by 9°, the exact amount required bv tbeorv. 
Struve’s companion, however, has not been seen 
with any other telescope, and the Washington 
observers, with the great 20-inch refractor, have 
failed to detect it after a prolonged search, ex¬ 
tending from 1873 to the present time, Procyon 
having been examined carefully on twenty-three 
different occasions. The result of this search, 
however, has been the detection of three minute 
points of light, which, if they are not ghosts, must 
be looked upon ns companions of the large star, at 
distances of 0", 8"-8 and 10" respectively. The dif¬ 
ficulty of reconciling the conflicting observations of 
Pulkowa and Washington is only increased by 
this latter discovery, ns it is hard to believe that 
such experienced astronomers can have been de¬ 
ceived by any optical illusion. 

The Secondary Tail of the Comet, of 1862.— 
Tailing the observations of this tail made by Prof. 
Schiaparelli, Prof. Bredichin, of Moscow, lias cal¬ 
culated that the attractive force of the sun on the 
particles forming this tail must have been greater 
than gravity by about 1 -80th part, or that they 
must have been projected with a certain velocity 
from the head. Prof. Bredichin considers that in 
this anomalous tail we witnessed the very act of 
transformation of the cometary mass into a meteor- 
stream. His conclusions, however, are founded 
on the assumption that the secondary tail was in 
the plane of the comet’s orbit, a supposition which 
Schiaparelli has shown to be untenable, as the 
earth passed through this plane only a few days 
after his observations showed the secondary tail to 
be considerably inclined to the prolongation of 
the radius vector. Prof. Bredichin also appears 
to differ from Schiaparelli in finding that the tail 
was directed towards the sun instead of away 
from it. 


MICROSCOPICAL NOTES. 

Tup. Rev. W. H. Ballinger has followed up Prof. 
Tyndall's experiments in the so-called spontaneous 
generation of infusoria, nud published his results 
in the Popular Science llevieic for this month 
(April). These researches give a finishing stroke to 
Dr. Bastian’s assertions, though we do not suppose 
they will induce him to abandon a position he 
defends with more obstinacy than discretion. Mr. 
Ballinger prepared a chamber like that of Prof. 
Tyndall, except that it had no tubes communicat¬ 
ing with the external air. Into this he threw 
some very fine dust, obtained by drying a macera¬ 
tion of cod’s head, raising it slowly to a tempera¬ 
ture of 150° F., at which it was kept for an hour, 
and exposing it again in the state of powder to 
140° F. for ten minutes. A beam of light 
from an oxyhvdrogen apparatus showed a more 
brilliant aspect in the chamber than in the 
outer air; thus proving the abundant presence 
of minute tloating particles, or motes. \V hen the 
more brilliant particles had settled down, and the 
light beam showed the air in the chamber to bear 
less motes and to look more homogeneous than that 
without, he inserted five small glass basins con¬ 
taining Cohn’s nutritrive fluid, composed of phos¬ 
phate of potash, sulphate of magnesia, triple basic 
phosphate of lime, tartrate of ammonia,and distilled 
water, due precautions being taken that neither 
vessels nor fluid contained living organisms or 
live germs. For five days the apparatus was left 
undisturbed,and then ten dips were taken from each 
of the five basins, and in all one or other of two 
monads, such as were contained in the original 
cod's-head infusion, were found. In twenty- 
seven dips both forms occurred and bacteria 
swarmed. When the light beam showed that 
there were no longer any motes visibly floating in 
the air of the chamlier, the experiment was re¬ 
peated with five fresh vessels, and not a single 
mound of either kind appeared. More of the cod s- 
hend infusion dust was then introduced, and in 
due time the monads were developed. \\ e should 
add that a few bacteria were found in the experi¬ 
ments that yielded no monads, but “ no steps had 
been taken to guard against them,” Now follows 
a further step of Mr. Ballinger which directly 
affects Dr. Bastian’s argument. Mr. Ballinger 
identifies a monad described and figured by Br. 
Bastian as being the creature called a “ uniflagel¬ 
late monad,” and the fourth in series of which he 
and Br. Drvsdale traced the li fe-history, as recorded 
in the Monthly 'Microscopical Journal , vol. xi., p. 
09, et seq. Dr. Bastinn found this monad in an 
infusion that had been heated up to 2,5° F., 
and this seemed to him ft proof of its spon¬ 
taneous origin, since he had observed that 
the much lower temperature of 140° sufficed to 
kill it. Messrs. Ballinger and Brysdale had, 
however, found that though the monads could 
not survive a temperature of 1-10° F., their 
germs could resist a heat of 300° F., 25° more 
than Br. Bastian employed. Br. Bastian s expe¬ 
riment, to which Mr. Ballinger refers, was made 
with an infusion of common cress, hermetically 
sealed in a flask, while boiling, and then exposed 
for twenty minutes to 270°-275°. This vessel 
was opened after nine weeks, and was found to 
contain more than a dozen very active monads, 
together with smaller tailless spherules of differ¬ 
ent sizes. This is iu accordance with the Bal¬ 
linger and Drvsdale researches. They found 
this monad losing its tail, and becoming a 
motionless spherule. 

“As usual,” says Mr. Pall inner, “it multiplies by 
fission, but the fission is multiple. It then passes to 
a sac-like condition resulting from the uniting to- 
gethcr, or fusion, of two individuals. The sac becomes 
still, and hursts, pouring out spores that taxed our 
own highest powers and closest watching. The spore 
of only two of the monads studied survived after ex¬ 
posure to a temperature of 300° F. This is one of them.” 
Here we see the importance of tracing out the 
whole life-history of these difficult objects; not 
being acquainted with it, Dr. Bastian assumed that 


their germs could not survive 275°, and he did not | 
know what relation the small tailless spherule* , 
he saw bore to the adult monad forms. Meesn. 
Ballinger and Drvsdale are now at work on the j 
bacteria, and we shall eagerly wait for then 
results. The monad germs they have dis¬ 
covered are, however, very near the limits 
of visibility with any powers the microKopk 
can use, and Tyndall's employment ol' tit 
beam of light has demonstrated that the present* 
of particles far beyond the limits of visibility, 
as separate objects, is o necessary precursor of it 
appearance of bacteria in sterilised infusions. 

It is a grave error into which some folk fell, to [ , 
suppose that the doctrine of evolution logically ' 
requires than a little organic matter, boiled ins ,11 
bottle until all it contains is thoroughly dead, j 
should possess the power of rearranging any of its ■ 
molecules into new living things. If, in the present 
state of our globe, all life is the descendant of 
pre-existing life, and if this has been the cas 
through long geological periods, there may still 
have been a time when the world's primal lift 
was introduced by a process of natural evolution, ' 
not by special miracle. Men like Herbert .Spencer, ’ 
Huxley, and Tyndall differ from others like Ihr. ■ ; 
Bastian in a more careful investigation of fecu. i 
They are not prejudiced against abiogenesis, to: ( ; 
they require sufficient proof before yielding assent, i . 


The readers of the Academy will remember tip 1 ; 
letter from Prof. Dozy to Mr. Freeland, primed it ! • 
its columns, November 27, 1875. It contained; 
preliminary account of an important bat costly 
undertaking, for which historical learning will 
have to thank the energy of Prof. M. J. de fn»ie, 
of Leyden. The Arabic chronicle of Tabari Its 
not yet been published either in the original or a 
a translation, though Dr. Zotenberg, of Pari 
brought out lately the concluding volume of Ids | 
French translation of a compendium written it j 
Persian. Of the value of Tabari's work, inadeqmtf; 
as our knowledge of it has been, there is but at \ ' 
opinion among Oriental scholars. It begins tof ^ 
course) with the Creation, but comes down e 
late as 915 A.I). (302 of the Hidjra). P»f 
Noldeke calls its history ol' the Sassanid prince 
“ a very precious source.” Dr. Zotenberg affirm* 
it to be the most important authority for tin 1 
history of the Omayades. Even for pre-Islamitic! 
history, says Prof, de Goeje, it is not without j 
value. Although a complete copy has not as f- 
been brought to light, it has been shown by» 
provisional enquiry that it would he possible to 
restore the original in its integrity from the various 
incomplete copies found in public libraries. lac 
labour of editing the work has been portioned out. 
but before the plan can be fairly started, it t- 
necessary to obtain some further pecuniary con- 
tributions. Two volumes still reniaiu to be cop»e*l 
in the British Museum, and two-thirds ot tie 
manuscripts iu Constantinople. It is not imp* - 
sible that a copy exists at Medina; if so, a com¬ 
petent scholar must be commissioned to go then 
and transcribe it. The labour of the editors. 
Brs. de Goeje, Barth, Noldeke, Loth, Tkorleckc. 

Mfiller, and Griinert, to whom one or two roos 
Arabic scholars may have to be added, must n? 
adequately acknowledged. And there will p 1 "" 
bablv be expenses connected with the printing 
beyond those which Messrs. Brill, of Leyden, cao 
fairly be expected to encounter. 

Will it not be proper for England to take so® 
share in the expense of this great undertaking 
The Government of the small but enlighten™ 
State of Holland has already made a contribution, 
and the Russian historian, Br. Kunik, has «" 
pressed in unmistakenble terms the opinion « 
scientific circles at St. Petersburg. He calls it i 
duty for the empire which possesses the 0ano** 
and reigns on the shores of the Caspian, to pN” 
vide for a complete edition of Tabari. But 
Queen of England has more Mohammedan su 
iects than the Russian Emperor. 

oogte 
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We are not accustomed in this land of magnifi¬ 
cent private enterprise to make an excessive appeal 
to the liberality of Government. But, as l'rof. 
Itozv observed last year, “ English gentlemen 
have shown very often that to large fortunes 
thev join the love of science, and the will to 
promote it.” In the early autumn the Congress 
of Orientalists will be held at St. Petersburg. It 
is desirable that some steps should he taken to 
mark our deep interest in this important work, 
before the members of the Congress assemble to 
compare notes and report progress. 

The work is to be published in three parallel 
series: the first comprising the pre-Islamitic his¬ 
tory, the life of Mohammed, and the reign of the 
four “ righteous ” Khalifas; the second, the his¬ 
tory of the Omayades; the third, that of the 
Albasides. One half-volume of each series, of 
about 320 octavo pages, will appear every year. 
By special arrangement with the publisher the 
price per volume will not exceed lli*. The 
general editor of the work, Prof. M. J. de Goeje, 
of Leyden, will doubtless answer any enquiries as 
to the details of the plan. 

Dr. Gratz’ fertile pen continues to supply the 
MmmfsseArift fiir Gesch. und Wiss. des Judcm- 
Ihtimt with ingenious and sometimes attractive 
hypotheses on Biblical criticism. In the last six 
numbers, the Psalms, Ezekiel, and the conditional 
particles, have formed the subjects of his contribu¬ 
tions. Psalm xlix., for instance, is referred to 
the Babylonian Exile, the main arguments for 
which are the proverbial style and the promi¬ 
nence given to wisdom, which reminds one of the 
introduction to the book of Proverbs (Prov. i.-ix.), 
and the emphasis laid on the doctrine of the 
Resurrection, which was apparently introduced 
among the Jews during the Captivity. Com¬ 
merce was largely cultivated among the Psalmist's 
contemporaries, and this again suits the Exile ; 
tie rich Jewish /mrcenus seem to Dr. Griitz to be 
reterred to in the phrase (Psalm xlix. 10), “ when 
a man becomes rich.” Dr. Griitz might have 
added that only during or after the Exile could a 
Psalmist think of inviting “ all peoples ” to hear 
bis parabolic wisdom. The essay is accompanied 
with the abundant emendations of the text to 
which we are accustomed from this suggestive, 
though often too fantastic, scholar. Dr. Back has 
been carrying on useful researches in a less familiar 
field—the fables interspersed in the Talmudic 
literature. The earliest ltabbi of whom we are 
credibly informed that he was a narrator of fables 
(“fox-fables” they are called) is Joehanan hen 
Sakkai, who lived before the destruction of 
Jerusalem hv Titus. Most of the Talmudic fables, 
however, are anonymous. Among the oldest are 
mose entitled “ The Euphrates and the other 
Rivers,” “ The Wood and the Fruit-trees,” “ The 
iron and the Trees,” “ The Stubble, the Chaff, 
the Straw, and the Wheat.” The first appears to 
bo the oldest of all. The rivers ask the Ett- 
hrates why it does not utter its voice. The 
■uphrates replies that its fertilising activitv 
pleads in its stead. In a later form, the contrast 
^between the placid flow of the Euphrates and 
be noisy tumult of the Tigris. As is natural, the 
."-St Hebrew fables are the shortest, thus ratify- 
>be Lessing’s dictum, quoted by Dr. Back, that 
brevity is the soul of the fable.” 

H the Hermes (Vol. x. part 4) there is an im¬ 
portant article by Deo on the criticism of the text 
“Seneca s tragedies. The writer, when in Italy 
st year, was fortunate enough to discover two 
previously uncollated MSS., one at Milan and the 
or at the Vatican, each representing the unin- 
'^"■“bed recension of Seneca which has hitherto 
•iit,'' o' 1 '* owu through one Florence MS., called, 

- r .tronovius, the Elrascus. Leo has come to 
c conclusion that the Milan and V atienn MSS. 
k” 1 * 1 copies of one, now lost, MS. This lost 
tlil't -°^ , Hilan and Vatican copies was, he 
the" Vi lt80 ^ cc’Pjcd fr° ra the same archetype as 
Urutcut, The readings of this archetype, 


therefore, where ascertainable from a comparison 
of the three uninterpolnted MSS., must henceforth 
form the basis of any future recension of Seneca. 
E. Iliibner has a valuable paper ou the name 
“ Arminius.” lie argues, with the aid of new 
illustrations, in favour of the non-lioman origin 
of the name. PI. Curtins contributes an essay, 
full of ingenious combinations, on the naval con¬ 
federacy of Kalauria. Ilertlein proposes a number 
of emendations on Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 
There are also short papers bv Forster, on l’ole- 
mon’s Physiognomy ; by Mommsen, on the Capito- 
line lists of magistrates; by Vahlen, on some 
points in Aristotle; and by H. Jordan, on the 
marks left by masons on the wall of Servius. 

In the Zeitsc/irift fiir die Ost err richisrhen Gym- 
nasim (vol. xxvi. part 12), Paucker begins a series 
of papers on the history of the formation of 
Latin words with an essay ou the derivatives in 
-ura. F. Pauly contributes some critical remarks 
on Tacitus, aud Ott some notes on Minucius 
Felix. The following number contains a very 
interesting essay by Jung on the early history of 
the Roumanians, in which a discussion is opened 
upon the original evidence and subsequent litera¬ 
ture available for a settlement of tho various 
questions arising in connexion with this subject. 
We look forward with interest to the continuation 
of this discussion promised by the author. The 
remainder of the two numbers is taken up with 
reviews of no great importance. 

There are several interesting articles in the 
last number of PTeckeisen and Mnsius’ Neue 
Jahrbiicher. G. F. Schumann contributes papers 
on “The Crown of the Archim Basilemf on “ The 
Vote of Athena in Aeschylus’ Eamenides," and on 
“ The Compotonce of the Archon Basileas in Trials 
for Murder.” Gotachlich gives an account of the 
readings of some parts of the oldest MS. of the 
Odyssey in the Laurentian library. Some re¬ 
marks by P’alkenstein on Kiiehly’s Got/fried 
Hermann, and an account by Ludwich of the 
late F. Rigler's lexicon to Nonnus. are of more 
than merely philological interest. Schneider con¬ 
tributes some emendations to Aristophanes. In 
the educational section the anonymous author of 
Nodes Scholasticae has a discussion, in the form 
of a dialogue, on the “Nourishment of the Soul; ” 
Schwartz gives a paper on “ The School Exercises 
written at the Home of the Pupil, and on Written 
Work as a Form of School Punishment;” Lang 
writes on the comparative merits of the class 
system, in which moat of the work of each class is 
in the hands of one master ( Classeusystem ), and of 
the system of specialising, in which each department 
of school-teaching has its own master (Eac/isystem); 
Kuldewev contributes an historical article (to be 
continued) on the school books in use at the 
Wolfenbiittel gymnasium down to the year Idol, 
and Priihle publishes from tho M8. some letters 
from Zacharia to Gleim, written during the years 
1748-1757. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Royal Geographical Society.— {Tuesday, April 11.) 
The meeting was held in St. James’s Hall, which was 
crowded by a large and fashionable audience. The 
chair was taken by H.It.lI. the Duke of Edinburgh, 
who in the course of his oponing remarks congratu¬ 
lated the navy on tho fact that a member of it should 
have accomplished so great a feat as Cameron's 
journey from sea to sea was.—Lieutenant Cameron 
then gave a brief resume of his journey from the East 
coast to Ujiji, and thence aeross Lako Tanganyika to 
the West coast. Tlte main features of this narration 
have already been made known to the public through 
the pages of tho Geographical- Magazine and Proceed - 
lags of the Royal Geographical Society. Regarding 
the interesting question of the outlet to Tanganyika, 
ho stated that there was no place to which the 
Luknga could flow except into tho Lurwa, and tint 
native information corroborated this view. Apart 
from the great difference between tho volume of 
water of tho Lualaba at Nyangwe aud that of tho 


Nile at Gondnkoro, tho levels proved conclusively 
that the two rivers could have no connexion. He 
had seen a good deal of tho slave trade, and observes 
that the Portuguese are the principal agents in 
the trade, the Arabs as a rule buying only enough 
slaves to act as porters and servants. The only 
effectual way of putting an end to slavery was 
to open up Africa to legitimate commerce by uti¬ 
lising tho magnificent wator-sy.-tetns of the interior. 
Sir Henry Rawliuson expressed, on behalf of the 
council of the Society, a high opinion of Cameron’s 
services, which, besides their geographical importance, 
were equally interesting to tho politician, the mer¬ 
chant, and the philanthropist. He hnd been almost 
continuously on the tramp for two years and eight 
months, during which ho had been exposed to every 
kind of hardship and had travelled over 3,000 miles. 
His observations, which numbered over 5,000, were 
copious, elaborate, and accurate. Among tho most 
noticeable of the results of his expedition were his 
exploration of the southern half of Lake Tanganyika 
and his discovery of tho outlet, anil his demonstration 
of tho probable identity of the Congo and Lualaba. 
Another important result was the discovery of a new 
political power, that of Kasongo, apparently the 
greatest chief in equatorial Africa. Any measures for 
suppressing tho slave trado would probably be carried 
on through his agency. Lieutenant Cameron had 
tracked the atrocious traffic in slaves to its fountain¬ 
head, and had thus rendored a groat servico to civili¬ 
sation as well as to geography. In conclusion, Sir 
Honrv announced that the council of the society had 
awarded the principal gold medal of tho year to 
Lieutenant Cameron. After a few remarks from Dr. 
Badger and Sir Alexander Milne, tho latter of whom 
pronounced Lieutenant Cameron to be a credit to his 
profession, H.R.H. tho Duke of Edinburgh moved a 
vote of thanks for the paper, and the meeting broke 
UP- ____ 


Anthropological Institute.—( Tuesday, April 11.) 

Colonel Lane Fox, President, in the Chair. A note 
on some suggested archaeological symbols for maps, 
by Mr. Joass. was read by Captain Dillon. Dr. 
Comrie, R.N., read a paper entitled “Anthropological 
Notes on tho Natives of Now Guinea,” being the 
re-ult of his observations while attached to Il.M.S. 
JJa.-U-.--k engaged surveying there. The physical, 
social, and religious character of the Papuans was 
discussed, and the probable Polynesian intermixture 
and origin of the natives of Now Guinea considered ; 
the author inclining to the opinion that the Papuan 
was a pure type of race, the most characteristic 
feature next to language being the tape-like flattening 
of their hair, noticeable in an ordinary lens. The 
paper was accompanied with a comprehensive exhibi¬ 
tion of Papuan weapons, works of art, utonsils, and 
articles of dress, which will remain at the Institute 
till their next meeting, April 25, when tho discussion, 
in which Colonel Fox, Lieut. Armit, R.N., Mr. Franks, 
Mr. Hyde Clarke, the Rev. A. H. Hayce, and others 
took part, will be continued. Mr. Brabrook, the 
director, then read a paper by Mr. B. Walker, entitled 
“ Religion, Politics, and Commerce of Old Calabar,” 
which contained an account of the singular institution 
of Egbo. the principal object of which is to secure 
mutual protection among the freemen. Admission to 
the various grades, nine in number, is by purchase. 
As regards religion, each district has a separate but 
subordinate divinity. Their commerce consists of 
palm oil, ebony, ivory, and barwood. The inhabitants 
appear to be advancing in civilisation. A paper on 
the South Sea Islanders, by Mr. Ranken, and the 
adjourned discussion on Dr. Comriu’s paper, were 
announced for April 25. 


Royal Astronomical Society.—( Wednesday, 
April 12.) 

Da. Huggins, President, in the Chair. Among the 
papers read were tho following:—Mr. Stone, “ On the 
Combination of Observations;” Mr. Slain, “Explan¬ 
atory Note on some of tho Double Stars in Sir J. 
Herschel’s Catalogue; ” Mr. Denning, “ Radiant Points 
of Meteors.” Mr. Penrose exhibited an instrument 
designed by him to facilitate the computation of lunar 
distances, and also to furnish an approximate solution 
of problems in spherical trigonometry. The general 
opinion of the meeting seemed to bo that this instru¬ 
ment would provo very useful as a check on calcula¬ 
tions by tho ordinary methods, and that a great saving 
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of time would bo effected in all cases where extreme 
accuracy was not required, Mr. Penrose’s instrument 
being more accurate than the slato globe, besides 
having the advantage of portability. On the invita¬ 
tion of the President. Mr. Green made some remarks 
on the visibility of the illuminated portion of the 
planet Venus, tending to show that there was some 
optical illusion in the mutter. 


London Mathematical Society.—( Thursday, 
April 13.) 

Phof. II. J. S. Smith, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
Prof. Henrici having taken the Chair, the President 
gave an account of a note “Sur un Theoreme d’Eisen- 
stein,” by M. Charles Hermito, and then spoke on “The 
Aspects of Circles on a Plano or on a Sphere,” and on a 
problem in crystallography. Mr. Tucker read part of 
an abstract (drawn up by Dr. Hirst) of a paper “on j 
Correlation in Space,” by Prof. Rudolf Sturm, of ! 
Darmstadt. 


FINE ART. 


THE FRENCH GALLERY. 


(Second Notice.') 

We now proceed with our review of those pictures 
in this exhibition which belong to schools other 
than the French. And first of the Italian. 

A picture by Palmaroli, to which no title is 
given in the catalogue, is a remarkable example of 
a certain offshoot of that manner in which Fortuny 
so eminently excelled. Bizarre subject-matter, 
arbitrary arrangement, frivolous artificiality com¬ 
bined with obtrusive realism, brilliant touch, and 
in especial startling vividness of tint, characterise 
this method of art: newfangled modishness might 
serve to express the whole. It reminds one, at the 
same time, of the Harlequinades of old-world 
Italian comedy. In the present picture we find a 
garden-party of a date about 1780, probably in 
Spain. A lady is angling: a cavalier shrugs up 
towards her, and flirts: another younger lady is 
seated on a balustrade, assorting nosegays: further 
off, a gourmand is at Hie lunch-table, attended by 
a liveried servant: in front, an aged Franciscan is 
dozing over his rod and line, and a younger one 
is gazing with wistful desire at one or both of the 
ladies, more especially the - coquettish bouqnetiire. 
The background is touched off airily—indeed in 
too slighting a way. This is certainly the work of 
very deft fingers and knowingly artistic eyes; but 
also of a mind given over to externalism, which 
lapses from the superficial towards the incongruous. 
There are two smaller pictures by this artist, of 
like quality. Such art is made only for fashionable 
people with full pockets and empty heads, jaded in 
the quest of novelty. A more robust taste would 
disregard, and a more elevated taste refuse it, 
though with copious recognition of its extreme 
ability according to its own canons. The Luxury 
of Lopping, by Patini, shows a workman with his 
axe, astride over a denuded tree-trunk beneath 
which lies a pool: piquant, hut more properly odd 
than piquant. Quadrone exhibits The Sportsman's 
Dilemma — Which went out last ? —he is contem¬ 


plating a brace of his sporting-dogs: a very clever 
and exactly-painted picture of a caricaturist ten¬ 
dency. Summertime, by L. Rossi, is another of 
the dexterous over-bright specimens. 

The Northern schools—those of Germany, the 
Low Countries, and Scandinavia—are represented 
in this gallery by a considerable number of works. 
Wahlherg, the Swedish landscape-painter, may 
claim the first place. His Lighthouse on the 
Swedish Coast is an important example, and truly 
a very fine one. The liquid sea and liquid sky 
have been felt delightfully, and are realised with 
that suavity of mastery which comes of feeling; 
yet we think the tints have somewhat too much 
of a smoky discolouration. There are four other 
pictures by this potent artist, the Norwegian Lake 
being about the finest. Tho unnamed subject, 
No. 20, bv C. Ludwig, is another valuable treat¬ 
ment of moonlight eMcct, on a good scale of size. 
Knaus exhibits “ Point de rose sans ipine,” a 


pleasant and highly-skilled work, almost excessive 
in its facility. In the field-path close to a great 
city, a working-girl is carrying a couple of rose- 
pots—a lively free-spirited young damsel, who 
appears at present to be only a little downcast, at 
some cross turn (as one may infer) in her love 
affairs: she pauses to converse with a sympathetic 
old woman. The Household Pets of Blommers 
is strongly handled : a Dutch cottage-woman is 
lifting up her habv above the level of her own 
head to look at a pigeon in the heavy wicker cage 
suspended from the ceiling. Fortune-telling in 
the. Bavarian Tyrol is painted by Ivurzbauer in a 
practised, unembarrassed, deep-hued style ; a party 
of girls to whom a’ pack of cards serves to inter¬ 
pret futurity. 

The following also may be specified. A. Spring, 
At Church, a contrite young lady in black, gazed 
at by a peasant-family and others of the congre¬ 
gation, expressively told. V. Lagve, “ When Music, 
heavenly maid, was young," one of the pictures 
in which a half-hearted imitation of Baron Leys 
tends towards the condition of aesthetic sham, yet 
better than several other instances of the like 
order. Israels, The. Little Helpmate, a small child 
bringing a foot-warmer to its invalid mother—a 
fair specimen of this popular painter. H. Kauff- 
mann, A Luxurious Customer, a coachman at a 
country cabaret, who has a strip of table-cloth 
for his bottle and bread, gazed at with some awe 
by other less sophisticated customers—a small pic¬ 
ture cleverly characterised. Metzmacher, The 
Duet, very exactly and attentively painted, with 
more of efficiency, however, than of native gift. 
Ziigel, Near the Fold, a laudable sheep-picture. 
Roelofs, Dutch Pastures. Diez, A Horse-Fair in 
Bavaria, a very clever sketch, damaged by the 
opacity of the marbled sky. Clays, A Calm on 
the Scheldt. Eichler, Interior of a Church, small 
and dexterous, but the painted window wants 
subduing. Munthe, The River Necker, Winter, 
the sun setting over a scene of ice and snow; 
a well-sized specimen of a painter very talented 
in the rendering of such materials. 'There are 
other examples here of his skill, and one, An 
Autumn Day, of a different kind not less success¬ 
ful. Th. Weber, The Beach at Ostend, a merito¬ 
rious sea-picture. 

Three of the contributors bear names manifestly 
or presumably English—Crofts, Braith, and Bridg¬ 
man. Mr. Crofts had already displayed his 
ability as a military painter, fully sustained here 
by his Reserve Forces, a cavalry-detachment pre¬ 
pared to act when the word of command shall 
sound. Mr. Braith (who may perhaps he a 
Switzer) paints subjects of cattle and sheep: 
A Mountain Stream, Panic-stricken Herd, is a 
large and able work, involving a pood deal of 
difficulty, and corresponding readiness of observa¬ 
tion and resource. Mr. Bridgman’s Water-Nymph 
is a harem-scene of semi-humorous quality—a 
negress supervising a baby in a copper wash-bowl. 

W. M. Rossetti. 


ART SALES. 

The fine collection of M. Schneider, late Presi¬ 
dent of the Senate, and the great iron-master of 
the Creuzot works, was sold on April 6. Back- 
huysen, Sea piece, 4.000 fr.; Berghem, Landscape 
with Animals, 8,800 fr.; Both, Italian Land¬ 
scape, 45,000 fr.; Van Dyck, Portrait of FrkUric 
de Marselaer, 4,000 fr.; Portrait, of a Young 
Woman, 4,200 fr.; Hobbema, The Water MiU, 
view taken in Onelderland, the finest of hi3 works 
known, was purchased for the Antwerp Museum, 
100,000 fr.; Pieter de Hooghe, Interior of a 
Dutch House, 135,000 fr., bought by Lord Dud¬ 
ley; Karel du Jardin, The Return from Market, 
6,100'fr.; Lainbert-Lombard, A Vision, allegorical 
subject, and Passage of the Red Sea, the two 
25,000 fr.; Mabuse, St. John the Baptist and St. 
Peter, on panetg, 35,500 fr.; Matsu, Dutch Interior, 
10,500 fr.; Mieris, His own Portrait, 10,100fr.; 
Woman at her Toilette, 4,700 fr.; Von der Neer, 


Winter Pastimes, 15,000 fr., bought for the Brus¬ 
sels Museum ; I. Van Ostade, Interior of an Ins. 
103,000 fr., bought by Lord Dudley ; The Bead 
at Schevi ningen, 18,000 fr.; P. Potter, Cattle ir. 
a Meadow, 28,500 fr. ; Rubens, Holy Family. 
72,000 fr.; Snevders, Dead Game, 5,300fr.; Bon 
Hunt, 4,100 fr.; Van Steen, Flemish Fete, 7.101 
fr.; D. Teniers, Prodigal Son, 130,000 fr., boiv.-ht j 
by Prince DemidolT: The Teniers Family, CO.'MJi 
fr.; A. Van der Velde, Mercury and Argus, 30,dllO 
fr.; Rembrandt, The Past or EUison, 05,000 fr.. ail 
the Wife of the Pastor, 50,000 fr., two of hi- 
finest portraits. The fifty-two pictures, with tb 
drawings, produced 1,307,520 fr. (62,310/.) ■ 

On April 3 began the dispersion, at the Sab • 
Drouot, of the art-treasures of the Chateau d* 1 
Vaux Prasliu, so full of historical associations as f 
the princely residence of Fouquet. In the firs; I 
day’s sale was the Sevres porcelain, among which 
a soup-tureen, pate tendre, 2,290 fr.; two tad 
Japan jars (potiches), 2,100 fr.; and another pair. 
2,810 fr.; a third, 2,200 fr.; a vase (potiebei of 
Chinese porcelain, richly enamelled, of the nw 
family, 2,510 fr.; two faience eagles, blue jasper 
enamel, after Bernard Palissy, 3,105 fr.; flat 
pilgrim’s bottle, in grey stoneware, enameilt-i 
blue and grey, 3,550 fr.; ebony clock, period 
Louis XVI., of bronze, richly chased and gilt, 
26,600 fr.; fire-screen of wood, carved and rilt; 
and decorated with Gobelins tapestry, 7,400 fr,; 
commode, period Louis XVI., 3,100 fr.; drawing¬ 
room suite, period Louis XV., covered witi 
Gobelins tapestry, with pastoral subjects aft: , 
Boucher, 25,100 fr.; senes of three Beauvais . 
tapestries, subjects after Boucher, surmounted • 
with the arms of France and Navarre: Triumph | 
of Bacchus and Ariadne, 24,000 fr.; Triumph of j 
Vulcan, 0,380 fr.; Venus and Apollo, 7,900 fr.:| 
hangings of a bed in ancient Beauvais tapel-y. t 
8,200 fr. These, with various fine specimen? of : 
bronzes and furniture, of the Louis XIV., X\.. j 
and XVI. periods, formed the first day’s sals, 
which realised 315,814 fr. (12,632/.). 

On Monday week Messrs. Christie, Manson.ari , 
Woods sold a miscellaneous collection of porceliir 
and furniture. In the first were two Plymouth 
mugs painted with exotic birds, which fetched re 
spectively 20/. and 19/. 10*. From Beaurepairi 
Hants, was sold the old English carved bedstead 
fluted and gilt, with the royal arms, of the room , 
in which Queen Elizabeth slept when on a visit , 
to Sir Pexall Brocas, 16/., with two pieces of 
Flemish tapestry, 64 1 .; an old Tudor brass candlo- 
stick, enamelled in colours, 23/. Also, from ike 
Brocas collection: Nuremberg jug, with heads |» 
relief in colours on deep blue ground, 46/.; pab 
of square bottles of old japan, 62 gs.; crown 
Derby cabaret, striped with gold on a white 
ground, medallions of cupids in pink, 68 gs. A 
different property: Oriental circular desk ena¬ 
melled with birds and flowers in colours, 200 gs.; 
punch bowl, 50 gs.; jar and cover and pair o! 
beakers, deep blue ground pencilled with gold. 
285 gs.; pair of jars, similar, 225 gs. 

On April 7, Messrs. Christie,Manson, andV oods 
sold some pictures of high quality from various 
collections. Frank Hals, Portrait of a Aide, 
in black dress and ruff, dated 1644, 380 gs.: lw 
Goyen, River Scene, with boats and figures, dated 
1039, 61 gs.; Gainsborough, Portrait of the Rif' 1 
Hon. W. Pitt, 115 gs.; Van der Neer and Cuvp. 
Grand Dutch River Scene, with buildings and 
boats(from the Pommersfelden Collection), 820 gs: 
A. Ostade, The Hurdygurdy Player, group f 
five figures before a cottage, 300 gs.; F. Fraucw. 
The Holy Family, 165 gs.; Ghirlandajo, 7v 
Virgin Kneeling before the Infant Saviour, cofS-’ 
Lorenzo di Credi, Madonna and Child, with S. 
John, 370 gs.; Carlo Crivelli, an altar-pit-ee. 
Madonna and Child Enthroned, surrounded If 
Saints, 305 gs. 

On the 10th was also sold a collection of pictures 
the principal of which were—Sir J. Reynolds' 
Portrait of Mrs. Turner of Clint, 100 gs.; Luca* 
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de Heere, Portrait. of Margaret, Duchetts of Nor¬ 
folk, tinted 157.1, in a black dress aud ruil', SK) g$.; 
ti. Morland, The Fox Inn, a party of peasants, 
with horses, waggon, and dog, dated 1702, 270 gs. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The private view of the twelfth exhibition of 
the Society of French Artists takes place to-dav 
(Saturday). 

We understand that the governing body at the 
Slade School in Gower Street have not yet ap¬ 
pointed a successor to Mr. Poynter. Some few 
weeks ago we announced that M. Legros was 
practically discharging the duties of the office, and 
it seemed not improhible and certainly not un¬ 
desirable that he should be elected to fill the 
vacant chair. But we have since heard that other 
candidates are in the’fieid, and the committee will, 
therefore, have the task of selecting between rival 
claims. It is much to be wished, considering the 
iornirtance of the school, that the high character 
which it gained under the guidance of Mr. Poynter 
should bv ail means be maintained. The candi¬ 
date for such a post as this should he a man of 
acknowledged distinction in his profession, and 
the decision of the committee certainly ought not 
to be influenced by any array of testimonials how- 
ever imposing. An artist of sufficient repute to 
justify his appointment certainly could not stand 
in need of laudatory letters front Royal Acade¬ 
micians, nor can we imagine that a selection 
founded on such evidence would form at all a 
satisfactory precedent for the future. Of course a 
candidate might be eminently fit to occupy the 
position, notwithstanding the testimonials of 
R. yal Academicians, but we fear it does not speak 
very well for the supposed system of selection 
when these testimonials ate deemed necessary or 
even helpful. 

Mr. Hkxry Blackburx intends to continue 
this year the issue of the Academy Notes. Upwards 
of a hundred pictures in the forthcoming exhibi¬ 
tion will be reproduced by means of slight 
sketches, and in a large number of cases the 
sketches have been supplied by the artists them- 
sMves. Tims within the compass of a small 
pamphlet, neither larger nor more expensive than 
the official catalogue, the public will become 
possessed of a very interesting record of the 
yar's exhibition. In cases where the artists have 
supplied their own sketches these have been re¬ 
duced by photography, and printed in facsimile, 
and in every case short descriptions will be added 
to supplement the engraved memorandum If 
M' lllackbnrn continues his work, a3 we believe 
k; intends to do, he will be performing a very 
a'-ful service, both for those who have and for those 
who have not seen the exhibition for themselves. 
•Mi official catalogue, bised on this principle, 
" aid probably go far to popularise the Academy. 

v Tor very interesting series of photographs from 
■dint-glia's works at Hampton Court—photographs 
y n di Mr. Wallis, the painter, was principally 
instrumental in getting done—was recently under- 
ii'-ood to he exhausted. This announcement, bow- 
l " (r, caused not a little disappointment to intending 
subscribers, and one more issue of the photographs 
consequently be made, at the mere cost (as in 
110 previous instances) of the materials. 

The results of the recent elections at the Royal 
academy will not be very intelligible to the 
pulj.ic, nor, if we are rightly informed, were they 
'’together anticipated even by those who are 
'*Mued responsible for them. In one case only 
ecu.! the election have been confidently predicted. 

• r - Storey, apart from his qualifications, which 
a r no doubt sufficient, has long been the accepted 
candidate of a particular school who hold a posi- 
, on 1D toe councils of the Academy that may be 
compared to that which the Home Rule party 
.lots in the House of Commons. Without pos- 
•’ sl ng »n actual majority of the votes, they are 


able, to a certain extent, to control the chuice of 
the elective body, and their favour is, therefore, 
almost a necessary condition of success. But 
besides this party, there is, we believe, another, 
equally persistent but not equally strong, and the 
conflicts of these opposing armies, if they do not 
add weight or dignity to the decisions of the 
elective body, at least introduce n pleasing ele¬ 
ment of excitement and uncertainty into proceed¬ 
ings that might otherwise be dull. The election 
of Mr. Eyre Crowe cannot be surrounded with 
these romantic incidents, for looking at the acknow¬ 
ledged talents of the artist it is not to be regarded 
as in any sense surprising; but the two other 
gentlemen who have had honours suddenly thrust 
upon them are perhaps not more astonished at 
the result than the members of the Academy 
themselves. We do not hint in either case 
that the honour is not entirely deserved, 
but Mr. Oakes, who is now, we believe, 
well advanced in life, and whose talent was ripe 
for recognition years and years ago, must regard 
it as a piece of grim humour that he should at 
last be deemed worthy to enjoy the juvenile and 
probationary rank of Associate. Mr. Woodington 
once held an official position in the Academy, and 
he is therefore perhaps better able to understand 
tho little ways of the institution and more pre¬ 
pared for the unexpected favours that it dis¬ 
tributes. But possibly it was the intention of the 
Academy in this election to perform a sort of 
penance for former neglect. Ten years ago they 
proposed an increase in the associateship which 
was never carried out, and perhaps in electing Mr. 
Woodington and Mr. Oakes they havo only striven 
to do what they would have done ten years ago 
if they had done anything at all. 

Tnr, subject of art administration is likely to 
occupy considerable attention in the sittings of 
the House of Commons after the Easter recess. 
Mr. Mundella has. we believe, a notice on the 
paper in regard to the management of the national 
museums. He will draw attention to tho demand 
of some of the large provincial towns to share 
more immediately' in the enjoyment of the national 
treasures by means of casts and reproductions of 
tbe principal works of art. We have already' 
alluded to this subject, and we may hero repeat 
that any concession which would have the effect 
of creating a wider public opinion in support of 
national expenditure for works of art deserves 
consideration. At present it is in the power of 
Government to refuse grants of public money for 
this purpose without the slightest risk of unpopu¬ 
larity, but if the number of thoso who were inte¬ 
rested in the enrichment of the national museums 
could be largely increased, official parsimony would 
not bo so readily practised. Sir Charles Dilke 
has given notice that on May 8 ho will draw at¬ 
tention to the subject of art education. It is, we 
believe, the intention of the member for Chelsea 
to urge upon the Government the necessity for 
some organised supervision of the higher branches 
of art education. At present the Government 
takes entire control of the system of elementary 
instruction in the principles of design, but leaves 
all other and higher interests of art to the inde¬ 
pendent and irresponsible management of the 
Royal Academy. 

The sculptor, John Graham Lough, whose 
death was announced a few days ago, held at one 
time a very brilliant position iu London art 
circles, but he had so far outlived the generation 
which knew him best, that his loss has passed al¬ 
most unnoticed. We find some interesting records 
of the young artist's early struggles in Hayden's 
diary. In 1827 he writes, “ Young Lough has pro¬ 
duced a great client. His Milo is really the most ex¬ 
traordinary thing,considering all the circumstances, 
in modern sculpture.'’ Again, a little later he 
says:—“Young Lough has spent the evening 
with me, and a very unaffected, docile, simple, 
liigh-feeling young man he is. His account of 
himself is peculiarly touching. lie was born in 


j Northumberland. From his earliest boyhood he 
was always making figures in clay with his 
brother. In his father's window lay an old Pope’s 
Homer. Ilia brother and ho were so delighted 
with it that they used to make thousands of 
models, he taking the Greeks and his brother the 
Trojans.” In another passage Haydon recounts, 
as Lough himself had told them, the hardships 
which the young sculptor endured in finishing his 
statue of Milo. “ He declared solemnly to me,” 
says Haydon, “ that he had not eaten meat for 
three months, and began the fourth. He said 
every day at dinner-time he felt the want, and 
used to lio down till it passed. He felt weak at 
last, faint, giddy continually, and latterly began 
to perceive ho thought sillily and was growing 
idiotic. He had only one bushel and a half of 
coals the whole winter, and used to lie down by 
the side of his clay model, damp as it was, and 
shiver for hours till he fell asleep.” The Milo 
was purchased by the Duke of Wellington, and 
| Ilaydun describes the day of the private view of 
tho work as a very brilliant aliiiir. 

A society has been formed for the purpose of 
' photographing relics of ckl London. The subjects 
chosen for this year's issue are: (l),(2),U;d Houses 
| in W’ych Street; (ti), (4), Old Houses in Drury 
f Lane; (5) Lincoln's Inn Gateway; ((>) Lincoln’s 
Inn—old chambers. The subscription is half-a- 
' guinea, and should be sent to Mr. Alfred Marks, 
Long Ditton. We heartily recommend this 
attempt to rescue from oblivion the little that 
| remains of ancient London to the attention of our 
readers. 

More than a hundred photographs have already 
been taken of works intended for the forthcoming 
Royal Academy Exhibition. These will be pub¬ 
lished, as last year, in the form of a Royal 
Academy Album, by the “ Fine Art Publishing 
Company.” 

The private view of Miss Thompson's new 
picture, Balaclava, was given on the 20th and 
21st inst., at 148 New Bond Street. It is stated 
that this is the last war-subject which this lady 
will paint. 

The German papers announce the death of the 
Diisseldorf painter, Wilhelm Volkhart, best known 
by his paintings illustrating the history of Mary 
Queen of Scots. The wars of the Huguenots in 
France also furnished him with many subjects for 
i his art. During the last twenty years, however, 
j he painted little else besides portraits, for which 
he had acquired an extended reputation. lie 
died at Diisseldorf on March 14. 

Three paintings by Rubens, said to have been 
1 studies for his Adoration of the Mayi, iu the Ant¬ 
werp Museum, have recently been sold in Paris, 
j They fetched 03,700 francs. 

| Tin: acquisitions made by tho Louvre during 
the last two years, both by gift and purchase, are 
I as follows:—34 paintings, 241 drawings and 
miniatures, 108 ancient sculptures and other 
antique objects, 285 mediaeval works, and 71 
Egyptian antiquities. The Museum of St. Ger¬ 
main also acquired 67 different objects. 

M. Grass, an Alsatian sculptor of great note in 
France, has recently died. Ilia busts are usually 
considered to be his most successful works, but 
besides these he has exhibited several ideal groups, 
such as The Suns of Niube ; Nessits leaving his 
Tunic icith Dejanira ; Susannah at the Bath ; and 
The Centaur. The death is also announced of 
M. A. T issior, who acquired considerable reputa¬ 
tion under the Empire by his two pictures of 
The Emperor giving Ahd-el-Kadcr his Liberty 
at the Chateau d’Amboise ; and Napoleon III. 
Approving of the Plans fur the Louvre, which 
were huug in the gallery at Versailles. 

The Portfolio does not come up to its usual 
high standard of excellence this month. Tho 
etchings are poor, and the articles not remarkable. 
Perhaps tne most interesting part of the number, 
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and certainly the most instructive, is the account 
of Mr. Samuel Palmer’s method of painting in 
“Technical Notes.” Mr. Palmer offers these 
notes, he modestly affirms, merely by way of 
“suggestion, not assertion, being well aware that 
in all matters connected with the fine arts, there 
is an almost insurmountable difficulty in saying 
what is true—true, that is, to the exclusion of 
everything that may seem to contradict it.” 
Nevertheless, as many of the suggestions thrown 
out are the fruit of long experience and intimate 
knowledge of the subject, they can scarcely fail 
to be of great value to artists, "especially to those 
who have not as yet fixed upon a method of their 
own. Two things Mr. Palmer “ feels quite sure 
of; ” the first is that “ the ground should be of 
the purest white, even if glazed with orange or 
golden-brown to receive the greys, and the second 
is that “ the whole quantity of Vehicle which the 
colours respectively want should be mixed with 
each when the palette is set, and nothing added 
with the brush but a pure diluent, as turpentine 
or oil of spike-lavender, useful in keeping down 
gloss.” He moreover recommends the student to 
keep constantly in view a set of ideal hues, and to 
remember that the pigments in use are merely 
accidental approximations to them. 

The members of the “ Graphic ” had their open 
or ladies’ night on Thursday in last week, at the 
usual rooms in University College, Gower Street, 
when in addition to the display of many interest¬ 
ing works of living artists, there were some loans 
of great interest by Mr. Carter, Mr. Orkill, and 
Lord Ronald Gower. Lord Ronald Gower placed 
several valuable drawings by Rembrandt, Claude, 
and others of the Old Masters, at the service of 
the members and their friends during the evening. 


THE STAGE. 

“ QUEEN MART ” AT THE LYCEUM, AND THE PLAT 
AT THE PRINCE OF WALES’S. 

Few people understanding the conditions of the 
modem stage and the requirements of pieces which 
are to be successful upon it can have imagined 
that we should have in Mr. Tennyson’s Queen 
Mary a popular acting play. The drama, as a 
drama to be read, had indeed many of Mr. 
Tennyson's earlier qualities, and some further 
development of later ones. The profuse ornament 
of the Idylls of the King —still more of Enoch 
Arden —had here been laid aside. There was 
conciseness instead of diffuseness: restraint instead 
of indulgence. The dramatic gift which the 
Northern Farmer had been about the first to indi¬ 
cate—the power of entering into natures wholly 
foreign to the poet's own—was displayed with a 
great richness. The humour which the same 
little work, so short but so significant—so epoch¬ 
marking in Mr. Tennyson’s career—had revealed, 
stood out more plainly in gossip of farm-wench 
and citizen. The thing was full of happy charac¬ 
terisation. Courtenay had chattered like Osric, 
the gay “ water-fly ” of Hamlet. The citizens 
had discoursed of bastards with a Shaksperian 
breadth. Joan had been communicative. Tib 
had had her way. Thomas White had declared 
himself with his loyal self-sufficiency. But 
where, with all this, was the concentration and 
continuity of interest needed in a play to be 
played P 

Queen Mary, if indeed it was hardly a chronicle, 
was hardly a one and undivideable play. Two 
acts out of the five gave it the character of 
chronicle, for the scenes of Wyatt’s Insurrection, 
which occupied the first, and the scenes of 
Cranmer's fall and death, which occupied the 
fourth, not only had no bearing on that which 
the habitual playgoer would consider the main 
interest of the piece — that is, the chequered 
course of the relationship between Philip and 
Mary—but also they had no bearing on what we 
may take to be its intentional main theme, the 
development of the character of the Queen. 


And so, to give the play its best chance of 
popular success, keen judges who know what it is 
that the public will listen to sacrificed most of 
this second act and of this fourth ; and removed 
—quite wisely, quite necessarily, as we think— 
some of the most strongly pourtrayed characters, 
some passages tender and graceful beyond the 
usage of the stage. Oranmer is gone, and with 
him much of the religious element. The struggle 
between Protestantism and Roman Catholicism 
has taken more the colours of a struggle between 
English feeling and foreign—a safer and more 
popular theme. Cardinal Pole is gone: a charac¬ 
ter touched in, in the poem, with a delicate tolera¬ 
tion which would possibly have escaped the notice 
of a part of the audience. Wyatt is gone, so that 
we are the witnesses not of the first prompting to 
the rising in Kent, but of its result before Queen 
Mary in the Guildhall and in the Gate House at 
Westminster. Such characters as are left—save 
that of Elizabeth—are seen chiefly in their rela¬ 
tions with Mary. The play is more than ever con¬ 
cerned with Mary, and not with Mary’s reign. 

The five acts of traditional historical drama are 
preserved through an adroit redistribution of the 
scenes, and though for one act—the second act— 
the insurrection is the main interest, it is wholly 
from the Queen’s point of view, it is her fortunes 
that we follow, and not Wyatt’s as in the same 
act of the published poem. Cranmer being sup¬ 
pressed, and with him nearly all the fourth act, 
a sufficient fourth act is made possible by the 
introduction, before the curtain falls upon it, of 
the scene which Mr. Tennyson has placed at the 
beginning of the fifth; that is, the scene in which 
the King's contemptuous disregard of the woman 
who loved him is finally shown. For the fifth 
act there remains the story of Mary’s gathering 
ill-chance and her disillusion, and the scene of her 
death. 

Thus all has undoubtedly been done to give the 
play a continuity of interest for the stage, for 
though the very fine scenes with Cranmer are 
beyond question missed by those who have liked 
them iu the reading, and though those finer since 
more thoroughly and happily invented bits de¬ 
scriptive of Wyatt in his country home are missed 
also, we cannot but perceive the reasonableness of 
their omission. It was needed for the unity of 
the work as an acting drama. But that it should 
be needed says of course a good deal against the 
original construction of the play. The nineteenth- 
centuTV poet has not served an apprenticeship at 
the Globe Theatre. The dramatist has lacked the 
contact of the stage. 

When we remember that two or three cha¬ 
racters are played as well as it is possible to play 
them—that one or two others are represented 
with much skill, though also with many de¬ 
ficiencies—we are surprised at the comparatively 
small effect produced on us by the general per¬ 
formance. It is probably due to two causes: the 
first, the unwise prolongation of the last act, 
which—in spite of Mrs. Crowe's many truthful 
moments—must be ruthlessly cut down, if the 
piece is not to end quite flatly; and the second, 
the absence of any power in the subordinate 
actors to respond to the poet’s characterisation of 
the minor persons of the drama. Take the French 
Ambassador, for instance—the Sieur de Noailles— 
at the moment when the Queen is showing him 
the portrait of Philip. He gives no relief, no 
force, no humour, to his expression in declaring it 
a flattering portrait; so that when the Spanish 
Ambassador declares it to be unworthy of the 
King, the fun of the contrast is quite lost. Again, 
the Spanish Ambassador's bearing towards Mary, 
in his chief scene with her, is wholly miscon¬ 
ceived, He is too lover-like, too tenderly-deferen- 
tial: there is nothing of distant chivalry and 
courtier-like regard in him. And Joan and Tib 
again. Joan has all the vigour that should belong 
to the decisive Tib: Tib has all the decrepitude 
that might belong to the milder Joan. Courtenay, 
too, is without the grace and charm that might 


well pertain to that “ light o’ loves.” One or two j 
of the minor characters are better embodied. Mia 
Isabel Bateman is this time to be praised sure- j 
servedly for her delicate sketch of Alice, the ! 
Queen’s woman. Miss Pauncefort looks earnest > 
Miss Claire graceful—the one as Lady Clarence, 
the other as Lady Margaret Dacres. And the way 
in which these several ladies group themselves 
towards the end of the play is a relief to the 1 
beholder wearied with the long-drawn death of • 
Mary. 

But apart from the adequate rendering of the 1 
Count de Feria by Mr. Beaumont, and of Alice 
by Miss Isabel Bateman, little serious attempt it 
made to realise any characters save the chief ; ' 
ones: Mary, Elizabeth, Philip. All through the ' ' 
earlier part of Tuesday evening Miss Bateman 
(Mrs. Crowe) acted her best. Her scene with the 
ambassador showed that she had given to the part 
the most careful and fruitful study. And later in • 
the play she discovered many true touches; re- j 
peating with a particular pathos the words of the 
song, “Hapless doom of Woman.” And in this 
long scene, which ends with Mary’s painful death, - 
her “ stage business ”—and there was much of it— ‘ 
was managed with discretion. She is, unhappily, to 
our thinking, still least effective where much of 
the audience deems her to be most so ; the cod- f 
vulsion, the spasm, the gathering and increasus f . 
gasp, we cannot accept as satisfactory methods of ; 
indicating over-wrought feeling. The appears net 
of Miss Virginia Francis in Elizabeth’s first seen* .' 
was not encouraging for the next. A violesre 
was done to the character by the expression of j 
wild horror and fear at the supposition that “ the t 
proud Catholic Prince, and this bald priest, and r 
she that hates me ” might practise on her life. 
Howard re-assures her in an instant, but the tran¬ 
sition is too rapid from this wild horror to her 
next laughing retort. Generally, however, Mis i 
Francis showed that she had conceived of some < 
thing definitely, and was trying to embody it 1 ; 
ToMr. Irving was assigned the small part of Philip, 
in which there is little to say but much to loot. 
He had not again discarded either the unnatural 
itch and quality of voice which were not with t 
im at all in Hamlet, or the laborious wall 
which even in Hamlet was sometimes noticeable. 
But these deductions, of annoying mannerism, 
made, it must be said that Mr. Irving played I j 
his part with all necessary force, and wits ' 
consummate finish and precision of execution , 
This was indeed the very Philip—harsh, cold, i 
satirical, of facile, unrelenting and exquisite 
cruelty. These mannerisms apart—these unhappy 
mannerisms that have been spoken of already- 
not a touch was wanting to the completeness of 
the portrait. The playgoer should very specially 
mark the bitter and dry humour of every taunt , 
and threat—the Spanish and kingly rigidity of 
physique to which the portraits of the tune bear 
witness, the alertness and eager watchfulness of 
mind, the concentration of purpose in the scene in 
which Philip broaches the question of the hand - 
of Elizabeth. It is the most complete piece of 
“ character-acting ” now on the stage. 

Mr. Byron’s very frequent vivacity in dialog*, 
the good acting of one or two of the performers, 
and the deeply-rooted belief of the playgoers that 
the author would be amusing or satisfactory at 
the end, caused the two first acts of his new comedy 
— Wrinkles —to be listened to on Thursday in last 
week with interest and good humour; hut they 
could not save the third. As the first act and 
the second went on and closed, one felt that the 
third would very much require some stjrmv 
incident, some strong situation, some conflict of 
characters and interests greater than any that had 
gone before. But where indeed was the matena- 
for these ? What preparation had been made for 
them ? Was it not too late to expect them? A® 
examination of work that has held the stays will 
show few instances of three-act dramas— none thsi 
we can call to mind—in which strong interest has 
| been raised in a third act for which no obvious 
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preparation -was made in the second. You 
may dig out your foundations during the whole of 
the first, hut you must positively build during the 
whole of the 'second. You may keep us for forty 
minutes listening to your exposition, as the French 
well call it; but when once the curtain has fallen, 
it must rise on action. Y'ou must have stated 
vour theme by that time and must be working it 
out. The experience of Mr. Byron must have 
taught him this. But in his Prince of Wales's 
comedy, he has failed to profit by the teaching. 

We should be puzzled to tell his story. It is a 
loDg and confused chronicle, and it is not so true 
to say there is no interest in it as that the interest 
shifts. We are asked to constantly transfer our 
sympathy ; we must do so whether we will or not. 
the moment a given person has done anything 
worth doing, Mr. Byron takes him away; other 
people and their doings are trotted out before us. 
Hift'-a-dozeu tiresome folk alternate pathos with 
puns. 

Of the three acts the first is really a prologue. 
At the beginning of the second everything is 
changed; the lapse of twenty years has deprived 
* of one of the few characters in whom it is 
possible to be interested—the squire, acted very 
well by Mr. Fiockton. The relations of the 
existing dramatis personae to each other nre of 
course necessarily changed: changed so utterly 
that it is perforce the business of this second act 
to prepare us for the third. The play begins, as it 
were, each time the curtain rises. 

There is in the first act a young girl, Ivate 
Rayner, loved by two men, Wilfred Gordon and 
Harold Carre. Carre is the squire’s son: Gordon 
appears to be the illegitimate son of the last 
holder of the estate, but in the sequel—that is. in 
the third act—he turns out to be the estate's 
rightful possessor. The action of the first act, 
such as it is, clears Gordon out of the field, and 
ensures for the squire's sou the woman both have 
wanted to marry. In the second act the old 
squire is dead ; Harold is the squire in place of 
him. But Harold’s wife is dead, too, and there 
live with him hie daughter, who is her mother's 
likeness, and her mother’s friend, Miss Piper, who 
was a cheery hoyden in the first act, and is a cheery 
spinster in the second. And Harold has been 
speculating, and the Stock Exchange has brought 
hint to the brink of ruin. But our interest is not 
supposed to be with him, nor with his daughter, 
who is in love with the prottgi of her mother's 
unsuccessful lover, but with the unsuccessful 
lover himself, who finds in the house the image of 
the girl of twenty years since, and who retire* from 
it on understanding the situation, that she—the 
daughter of the woman he loved—is in love with 
his young friend. Then there is a Bob Blewitt, a 
fellow with an easy temperament and no principles, 
who must go to the bad very surely; a ne'er-do- 
well in the first act, whose fortunes are not mended 
by the gift of twenty pounds from Miss Piper, who 
worships him; and who, at the end of all, is only 
saved from a course of treachery by the fact that 
lie is not lost to all sense of that now middle-aged 
lady’s fascinating power. He had made term* 
with Mr. Carre, bv which he was to suppress his 
knowledge that Wilfred and not Harold—the exile 
and not the possessor—was the rightful squire. 
And as he was gradually allowing himself to be 
honest, since fascinated, Mr. Carre had himself been 
overtaken by remorse and had informed Harold 
of his rights. In the end the union of the two 
young lovers restores peace to the entile party. 
But Bob Blewitt has probably been too much of 
a good-for-nothing to claim Miss Piper after all. 

Miss Piper's part has at the best' but something 
of the interest that belongs to that of Suzanne in 
Lattes de Mouche. She is an agent; not a prin¬ 
cipal. And the agent is very entertaining, but the 
principals are very dull. It is Mrs. Bancroft who 
plays Miss Piper; Mr. Bancroft who plays Mr. 
Blewitt. But for these—and the merry things 
Mr. Bvron gives them to say—the piece would not 
have been listened to in the second act; hardly, 


perhaps, even in the first. Mrs. Bancroft presents 
in the familiar and admirable way the portrait of a 
young girl gushing and naive and shrewd; pre¬ 
sents also in a way not quite so familiarly known 
to playgoers the portrait of riper years, hardly 
saddened this time, as in Sweethearts, but now and 
again sobered, and with occasional memories which 
strike in upon her cheeriness. The part is not a 
great one for her; but she has found, in addition 
to the hundred little vivacities of voice and man¬ 
ner for which she is esteemed, the occasion for 
two fine moments; and in the dreary three hours 
of this barren play neither of these moments should 
be missed by the playgoer. The first is her en¬ 
trance in the second act. We have met her be¬ 
fore as a girl, but twenty years have passed, and 
her face a« she enters by the door tells their 
story. The early “ expansion ” has gone out of 
the face. It is a quiet, reticent face instead, such 
as you have seen in one who has led many years 
of a life quite solitary—a life the main thought 
of which has been quite unshared. This touch 
of Mrs. Bancroft's—a very exquisite one—is lost 
directly through the exigencies of the dialogue, 
and it is not repeated; but for the one moment 
the quiet composed face and restrained gesture are 
those of absolute reality. Her second tine thing 
is the delivery of the sentence in which, partly to 
comfort Harold in his troubles, she makes dis¬ 
tant allusion to her own. The delivery of that 
sentence is perfect in its suggestiveness, and it is 
indescribable. In strongly dramatic situations, in 
rapid and striking transitions, Mrs. Bancroft has 
given evidence of no exceptional power: hardly, 
perhaps, of the power possessed by half a 
dozen of our actresses. But in delicate grada¬ 
tions, in moments of minute truth, she is quite 
without rival. It is the best Butch art, great 
by its qualities of observation and sensitiveness ; 
reallv as great bv these, in its own way, as Van 
der Sleer's or Be Hooghe's. 

Mr. Bancroft's sketch of Bob Blewitt is of un¬ 
deniable cleverness; but in the character itself, 
as in that of many other characters in the piece, 
Mr. Byron has committed the mistake of not 
making very sure whether it was introduced ae a 
study of value for its own sake, or of service only 
in the action of the play. Boh Blewitt cannot 
win our sympathy; he should, then, as a study 
from life interest our intelligence by some con¬ 
viction of his truth. But he does not do that any 
more than most of the others do. He is a vague 
figure. Wilfred, the rightful heir, is a worthier 
character,, but an even more indefinite one. We 
know hint first towards the play's end, by his re¬ 
nunciation of his claims in the presence of the 
love of his young friend for the old Kate Rayner s 
daughter. Mr. Archer is not amiss as the repre¬ 
sentative of the part. Miss Carlisle is little 
happy in either of the characters that fall to her 
share. Her romantic bearing in the first act 
recalls too forcibly Julia in the Rivals. After¬ 
wards she mends. The author would seem to 
have bestowed most care—though not indeed 
much—on the character of Harold: at first a 
self-centred, self-contained youth; later, a sad¬ 
dened and embittered man, and at last a remorse¬ 
ful one. The character requires, as all such 
complex characters do, a watchful curiosity of 
observation, a very varied sympathy, to realise its 
apparent inconsistencies and to make these plain 
to u*. For it is, as far as Mr. Byron’s work is 
concerned, the rough sketch of a man alternately 
selfisiv and tender-hearted—calculating, cold, and 
yet passionately devoted. And for us to realise 
this at all, the character r ust be worked out by 
the actor in infinite detail. It must be that, or 
nothing. With Mr. Moore it is nothing. 

Frederick Wrdmorb.. 


At the close of his engagement in Edinburgh 
Signor Salvini received a complimentary letter 
with upwards of eighty signatures, among which 
were those of the Principals of two universities, 


the Dean of the Faculty of Advocates, the Presi¬ 
dent of the College of Surgeons, and many other 
distinguished names. 

Signor Rossi's first appearance in London was 
fixed for Wednesday last; a date too late to allow 
of his performance being reviewed in our columns 
of to-day. The play selected was Ilamlet, and 
the place, as our readers probably know, Drury 
Lane. 

Miss Ada Cavendish appeared on Saturday 
last for the first time in London as Miss Gwilt in 
Mr. Wilkie Collins's play of that name, from the 
story of Armadale. A detailed notice of the piece 
appeared in our columns when Miss Cavendish 
first produced the play at Liverpool some four 
months ago ; so that, for the present at least, we 
need only chronicle that its reception on Saturday 
night by a Loudon audience was not quite as warm 
as that which it had experienced in the North. 
The play lasted till midnight: four hours were 
occupied in its performance : its plot was difficult 
or rather painful to follow, owing to complications 
which, however ingenious they may be, impose a 
tax on the attention of the playgoer, greater per¬ 
haps than they are able to repay. The acting of 
Miss Ada Cavendish, for whom in the earlier 
scenes there is no great scope, does very much for 
the success of the drama subsequently, and .Mr. 
Arthur Cecil contributes to the performance a 
sketch of much finish and power. 

Le Proces Voradieux has been adapted to the 
English stage. It was brought out as The Great 
Divorce Case at the Criterion Theatre on Saturday, 
when the acting of Mr. Clarke, and Air. Iiighton, 
and one or two other gentlemen, and the acting, 
or appearance, of Miss Nelly Bromley ar.d Miss 
Emily Duncan, secured much favour ior what is 
in truth a very smart farce, as farces go, and in 
three acts instead of one. Le Proces Voradieux, 
it may be remembered, was the piece which saved 
the Paris Vaudeville last summer. The manager 
had thrown the business up as a bad one: the 
actors banded together and produced at a venture 
this Proces Voradieu.v. People thought it so 
amusing that the dog-days did not empty the 
theatre: and its adaptation to onr stage and other 
stages became matter of certainty. 

On Wednesday, Miss Genevieve Ward was to 
appear at the Gaietv, when the curious experiment 
of reviving Otway’s Venice Preserved/ was pro¬ 
mised. The more cheerful performance of Mr. 
Mathews carries the theatre bravely through its 
evening performances. 

Mr. Creswick has Been acting during the week 
at the Park Theatre, CAmden Town. 

Struck Oil at the Adelphi introduced to us this 
week two comedians admired on the other side 
of the Atlantic, in a piece new only to London. 
The general cast was a strong one. 


MUSIC. 

brahms’s recent choral works. 
Binaldo: Cantate yon Goethe, fur Tenor 
Solo, Manner-Cbor und Orchester: com- 
ponirt von Johannes Brahms. Op. 50. 
Partitur. 

Bhapsodie (Fragment ans Goethe’s “ Harz- 
reise im Winter ”), fur eine Altstimme, 
Miinner-Chor und Orchester : componirt 
von Johannes Brahms. Op. 53. Partitur. 
“ Triumphlied ” fur achtstimmigen Chor 
und Orchester: yon Johannes Brahms. 
Op. 55. Partitur. (Berlin : Simrock.) 
Few who have any considerable acquaintance 
with the more important works of Johaunes- 
Brahms will be inclined to dispute his posi¬ 
tion as the greatest of living composers. 
True, he differs in some important respects 
from the most illustrious of liis predecessors ; 
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especially we miss in his style, at least in 
many cases, that popular character, that 
capability of being thoroughly appreciated 
at a first hearing or reading, which we find 
in such perfection in the music, for instance, 
of Mozart, and (though not to the same 
extent) in that of Beethoven or Schumann. 
Brahms’s style is frequently involved; it is 
needful to study his scores repeatedly and 
with close attention to bring one’s self en 
rapport with the composer’s ideas. Hence 
it may reasonably be doubted whether he 
will ever become a thoroughly popular com¬ 
poser, because many of his largest and finest 
works are so difficult that it is not likely 
that they will be frequently performed, and 
at the same time it is impossible, unless they 
are either repeatedly heard or carefully 
studied in the score, that they can be fully 
enjoyed. But to those who have really 
“lived into them” (to use the expressive 
German idiom), what delight they afford! 
Here is to be found a wealth of idea, a 
nobility of style, a poetic beauty of feeling, 
which no other living writer approaches. 
At times it seems as if the mantle of Beet¬ 
hoven had fallen upon Brahms, at others as 
if Schubert had breathed into him his 
romantic tenderness. And yet with all this 
the younger composer never loses his in¬ 
dividuality. Wo find no reminiscences ; it 
is rather as if Brahms continued Beethoven, 
just as Beethoven continued Mozart. 

Another cause likely to militate against 
the general popularity of Brahms’s music is 
the peculiar character of his genius, which 
is in general meditative and reflective rather 
than bold and vigorous. That he can write 
with dramatic force, and even with much 
brightness, he has more than once proved, 
and never more clearly than in parts of the 
Rinaldo now under notice ; but his partiality 
is evidently rather for texts which admit of 
a subjective treatment, such, for instance, as 
the “ Schicksalslied,” which has been two or 
three times performed at the Crystal Palace, 
and which is a subject that probably no 
other living composer would have selected 
for musical treatment. It is this intensely 
subjective character which gives his music 
much of its individuality and also of its 
charm. In knowing the music we seem to 
know the man—a man not to be thoroughly 
understood on a merely casual acquaintance, 
but for whom each successive meeting 
deepens our admiration and love. 

Tested in another direction—that of ver¬ 
satility—Brahms will again not be found 
wanting. With the exception of dramatic 
music, he has essayed nearly every style of 
writing with equal success. Orchestral 
music, chamber compositions, pianoforte 
pieces, songs, and choral works alike bear 
witness to his ability. His command of all 
the merely technical parts of his art is com¬ 
plete, and in his polyphonic writing it is not 
too much to compare him with Sebastian 
Bach himself. 

A more striking example of the versatility 
just referred to could not be found than will 
be afforded by a comparison of the three 
works now under notice. It would be diffi¬ 
cult to name three compositions by one 
writer moro absolutely unlike one another, 
though each bears unmistakeably tho hall¬ 
mark of its composer’s style. Of the three, 


Rinaldo is certainly the one which is most 
likely to be generally popular. The portion 
of the story which Goethe has taken for his 
subject is that which treats of the departure 
of Rinaldo from the enchanted island of 
Armida. The whole work consists of a 
series of choruses of Rinaldo’s companions 
alternating with solos for the hero himself. 
The orchestral introduction, with the chorus 
to which it leads, “ Zu dem Strande ! zu 
der Barke ! ” is a masterpiece, full of vigour 
and energy, and eminently characteristic of 
the composer in its harmonies and modula¬ 
tions. One of the most striking pecu¬ 
liarities of Brahms’s style is his prefer¬ 
ence for diatonic rather than chromatic 
harmonies; and this feature is specially 
observable in the present chorus. The long 
solo for Rinaldo which follows is lovely 
throughout; the poc.o adagio (p. 27 of the 
score) at the words, “ Stclle herder gold’nen 
Tage ” might have been written by Schubert, 
whose style it recalls, while the following 
allegretto (p. 30) has a slight affinity with 
one of the most charming movements of 
Schumann’s Faust —the solo and chorus of 
angels, “ Jene Rosen aus der Hiinden.” Both 
these movements are most exquisitely and 
delicately scored, and in the hands of a first- 
class singer would make a great effect. After 
a short and striking chorus, “ Sachte 
kommt! ” another very fine tenor solo leads 
to one of the salient points of the work. 
This is the chorus (p. 48), “ Nein, nicht 
langer ist zu siiumen,” in which the com¬ 
panions of Rinaldo show him the shield 
which reflects his own image, and proves to 
him how he has fallen. The whole of this 
portion of the music is remarkable for its 
dramatic truth of expression. Rinaldo’s 
short solo, “ Ja, so sei’s ; ich will mich 
fassen,” is succeeded by another very 
melodious chorus, “ Zuriick nur,” after 
which the enchantress appears again. 
Rinaldo is on the point of being once more 
enamoured by her. His solo, “ Zum zweiten- 
male seh’ich erscheinen,” is of considerable 
musical beauty, but yet produces the effect 
of an anticlimax, after the preceding chorus. 
It leads to a very powerful movement, in 
which we see the spells of Armida broken. 
The solo for Rinaldo beginning, “ Und 
umgewandelt seh’ ich die Holde,” with the 
broken ejaculations of the chorus, is one of 
the most striking points of the cantata. 
Two other most beautiful movements—the 
chorus, “ Schon sind sie erhoret,” and the 
finale, “ Segel schwellen ”—bring to a con- 
sion one of the most readily intelligible 
and popular works which Brahms has yet 
produced. It is to be feared, however, that 
it will not very frequently be heard, at least 
in this country, where male-voice choral 
societies are rare, because it is in many parts 
of considerable difficulty, requiring notmerely 
most accurate intonation but much artistic 
finish from the chorus, while the solo part 
can only be adequately rendered by an artist 
of very high acquirements. If worthily per¬ 
formed, there can be little doubt that Rinaldo 
would achieve in the concert-room an enor¬ 
mous success. 

It has just been said that Rinaldo is one 
of those compositions of Brahms which are 
most popular in tone and most readily intelli¬ 
gible on a first bearing. The very reverse 
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must be said of the work which stands second 
on our list—the “ Rhapsodie ” for alto solo 
and male-voice chorus. This piece, which 
consists only of three short movements, is 
one of the most individual, and on a merely 
casual acquaintance, one of the most ab¬ 
struse that Brahms has written. He has 
chosen here one of those sombre subjects 
which seem particularly congenial to his 
temperament. Who else would have dreamed 
of setting to music the episode in Goethe's 
“Harzreise in Winter, in which the poet 
describes the sudden apparition of a yonthfnl . 
misanthrope who steals away through the 
bushes which close behind him ? Who 
would have selected such lines for musical 
treatment as the following p 

“ Erst veraehtet, nun ein Verachter 

Zehrt er heimlich auf 

Seinen eignen Worth : 

In ung’niigender Selbstsucht.” ; 

I frankly confess that the first time I read 
through the score I could not (to use a 1 
colloquial expression) “make head or tail i 
of it.” Its ideas were so novel that it was I 
impossible at first to grasp them fully. | 
After repeated reading and careful study, 
however, I must record it as my decided ! 
conviction that this little fragment is not 
only one of the most original, but one of the 
most exquisitely beautiful of all its com¬ 
poser’s works. The whole of the intro¬ 
ductory and descriptive recitative for the 
solo voice is of wonderful pathos, the effect 
being heightened by what may be called the 
“ neutral tint ” shades of the orchestration. 
The following andante, beginning “Ach, 
wer heilet die Schmerzen ” is full of the 
most charming melodies, the cadence on the 
words “ aus der Fiille der Liebe trank ' ■ 
being of unsurpassable beauty. In the final 
movement, the key changes from C minor to 
C major, and the effect of the first entry of 
the chorus, pianissimo to the words, 

„ Ist auf deinem Psalter, 

Vater der Liebe, 

Ein Ton seinem Ohro vernehmlich. 

So erquicke sein Herz,” i 

is altogether indescribable. There is a more ! 
than earthly beauty about this finale, an in¬ 
expressible yearning, a depth of feeling in 
the prayer for comfort to the afflicted heart, 
which no one but Brahms could have reached. 
The whole “Rhapsodie” is a gem of the 
very first water, but it is one of those works 
written for the musician rather than for the 
public. The experiment of bringing it for¬ 
ward in a concert would, nevertheless, be 
well worth trying, especially as the chorus 
part presents no particular difficulty. As a 
whole, the work bears some distant affinity 
to the “ Schicksalslied,” and as the latter 
has been well received, it is not impossible 
that the former, though even more difficult 
of comprehension, might also meet with 
public &vour. 

The “ Triumphlied,” written to comme¬ 
morate the German victories in the Franco- 
Prussian war, is a work differing as widely 
as possible from those already noticed. It 
has neither the romantic tone of th eRlnnblo 
nor the weird melancholy of the “ Rhap¬ 
sodie.” In purely melodic invention it is 
inferior to both these works; it is, neverthe¬ 
less, in its own style an astounding master¬ 
piece. Brahms here employs all the teeb- 
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nical resources of his art in an elaborate 
chores in three movements, frequently 
written in eight real parts. Though show¬ 
ing in places a tendency to diffuseness and 
over-elaboration, it is, on the whole, a work 
of enormous power. The text is taken from 
the nineteenth chapter of the book of Re¬ 
velation. The opening chorus, “ Halle- 
luja! Heil und Preis sei Gott, nnserm 
Herrn ” is, perhaps, altogether the least 
effective part of the work ; but in some of 
its passages, especially that on the words 
“ Denn wahrhaftig und gerecht sind seine 
Gerichte,” and in the great pedal-point near 
the close of the movement, the effect of the 
music is prodigious; it strikes like a 
thunderbolt. The second movement “ Lobet 
unsern Gott, alle seine Knechte ” is masterly 
throughout; the passage “ Den der all- 
machtige Gott ” is worthy of Handel him¬ 
self; and the conclusion of this number 
piano, with the melody of the choral “ Nun 
dankct alle Gott,” introduced in the 
orchestra, is of magnificent effect. In the 
third number, points worthy of particular 
notice are the setting, of the words “ hiess 
Treu und Wahrhaftig,” &c., and the grand 
treatment of the text “ Und er tritt die 
Kelter des Weins des grimmigen Zorns des 
allmiichtigen Gottes.” The part-writing, 
and the effects for the double chorus, some¬ 
times antiphonally, sometimes in combina¬ 
tion, are throughout the work superb; the 
finished workmanship in places reminds one 
of Bach’s eight-part motetts. Bach, indeed, 
seems to be the model whom Brahms has 
placed before himself in writing this work, 
which must rank as one of the grandest 
pieces of choral music produced since Beet¬ 
hoven’s “ Missa Solennis.” 

Neither of the works noticed in the pre¬ 
sent article has as yet been heard in this 
country. Rinaldo is among the promises 
for the present season at the Crystal Palace, 
and will be looked for with much interest. 
It is to be hoped that some of our festival 
or choral societies will think it worth while 
also to take in hand the other two. They 
wifi be well rewarded for the pains neces¬ 
sarily spent in their preparation. 

Ebenezer Prout. 


The last of the present series of Saturday Concerts 
at the Crystal Palace took place on Saturday, when 
a programme of great interest was presented. 
The opening piece was Schumann’s Festival- 
Overture with chorus on the “ Rhein-weinlied,” 
?hich had not before been heard in England. 
Though it cannot be called one of its composer’s 
Plater works, being more noticeable for its clever 
treatment of the old melody than for high inspira- 
tion, it was well worthy of being brought for¬ 
ward, ^ and, being admirably played by Mr. 
jjanns's band, produced a favourable impres¬ 
sion. The most important feature of the after¬ 
noon, however, was the first production in 
tnw country of Brahms's cantata Rinaldo. Our 
readers will find a detailed notice of this great 
work in another column; we shall, therefore, 
nonfine ourselves here to the performance. 
V ““a on the whole we regret to be unable 
onestly to speak well. The solo part, which is 
not only extremely difficult but very trying for 
o singer, was magnificently sung by Mr. Edward 
opd, and the semichorus parts were also given 
Paction by the London Vocal Union, under 
e direction of Mr. F. Walker; but here our 
P ise must e nd. Owing to the want of sufficient 


rehearsal, the grand chorus which forms so im¬ 
posing a conclusion to the work had to be omitted 
altogether; and although the chorus was an¬ 
nounced to consist of 200 male voices there were 
not more than eighty on the orchestra—this being 
no doubt partly due at least to the concert 
taking place at Easter time. Whatever the 
cause, the result was disastrous. In many 
parts the singers could hardly be heard 
through the orchestra, and there was a feeble¬ 
ness and want of attack strongly in contrast 
with the general excellence of the Crystal Palace 
performances. Even the orchestra, usually so 
perfect, made more slips than we ever remember 
hearing in an important work. It is only fair to 
add that the music is enormously difficult; but 
we cannot help thinking that it would have been 
better to postpone the performance altogether 
than to bring it forward with insufficient rehearsal. 
We shall hope to hear it on a future occasion 
under more favourable auspices. The pro¬ 
gramme also included Mendelssohn's fine cantata 
“ To the Sons of Art,” for male voices and brass 
instruments, which though not an absolute novelty, 
having been performed by Mr. Henry Leslie’s 
choir, is but seldom heard in London, Auber’s 
sparkling overture to Zanetta , part-songs (ex¬ 
quisitely sung) by the London Vocal Union, and 
vocal music by Mdlle. Ida Corani. This after¬ 
noon Mr. Manns’s annual benefit concert takes 
place, when a most varied and extensive selection 
of pieces is to bo given. We trust that the at¬ 
tendance will be such as to bear emphatic testi¬ 
mony to the esteem in which Mr. Manns is justly 
held by the frequenters of the concerts for which 
he has done so much. 

Madame Schumann gave, on Thursday after¬ 
noon, her only recital this season at St. James's 
Hall. We have on more than one occasion spoken 
of this great artist’s playing; it will be needless 
now to say more than that she was assisted by 
Miss Agnes Zimmermann and Signor Piatti, and 
that the programme announced included Beetho¬ 
ven’s sonata in G minor, op. 6, No. 2, for piano 
and violoncello; Brahms’s variations for two piano¬ 
fortes, on a theme by Haydn (a transcription 
by the composer of the orchestral variations which 
have been heard at the Crystal Palace and else¬ 
where) ; a selection from Schumann’s Davids- 
biindler ; smaller pieces by Schumann, Hiller and 
Chopin, and songs by Mdlle. Thekla Friedlander. 

Messrs. Brfjtkopp and Hartel, the eminent 
music-publishers of Leipzig, have issued a pros¬ 
pectus of an undertaking which can only be 
described as colossal. This is nothing less than 
the publication of a uniform edition of the entire 
works of Mozart, at least one third of which exist 
at present only in manuscript. Some idea of the 
enormous extent of the work may be formed from 
the fact that the list of compositions given in the 
prospectus comprises 15 masses, 3d litanies, 
vespers, offertories, and other smaller sacred pieces, 
21 operas, 56 pieces of vocal music, (concert 
airs, &c.) with orchestral accompaniment, 69 songs 
with piano, and canons, 41 symphonies, 77 orches¬ 
tral works of other classes, 49 concertos, 40 quin- 
tetts and quartette, 118 pianoforte pieces with and 
without accompaniment, and 17 sonatas for organ 
with instruments—in all, 640 works. This is not 
only more than double the number of pieces con¬ 
tained in the complete edition of Beethoven pub¬ 
lished by the same firm some ten years since, but 
there is a much larger proportion of extensive 
works; the whole collection will probably fill 
seventy or eighty volumes! In form it will be 
similar to the edition of Beethoven just referred 
to, and to that of Mendelssohn now in the course 
of publication, and it will he issued at the same 
very moderate price—about threepence per sheet. 

Two new operas were produced last week in 
Paris—Guiraud's Piccolino at the Op6ra Comique, 
and Serpette's Lc Moulin du- Vert- Gulant at the 
Theatre des Bouffes-Parisiens. Both are well 
spoken of. 


At M. Pasdeloup’s sacred concert on Good 
Friday, Gounod’s new “ Requiem ” was produced 
for the first time, under the direction of the com¬ 
poser. The work is said to be written in a style 
of severe simplicity, there being no attempt at 
fugal writing throughout. 

At Amsterdam an International Vocal Com¬ 
petition is to take place in June, the first prize 
offered consisting of a gold medal and 1,000 
Dutch gulden. 

The first prize in the Symphony Competition 
at the Alexandra Palace has been awarded to 
Francis Davenport, and the second to 0. Villiers 
Stanford. The judges were Prof. George Alex¬ 
ander Macfarren and Prof. Joseph Joachim. 

English Church music has sustained another 
severe loss in the death of Dr. Samuel Sebastian 
Wesley, organist of Gloucester Cathedral, which 
occurred on Wednesday last. Dr. Wesley was the 
son of the even more distinguished mnsician 
Samuel Wesley, and was not only one of our finest 
organists but a composer of great eminence. 

It is proposed (says the Leipzig Signals) to 
give a grand performance of the FVmsit-trilogy (?) 
at Bayreuth in the years 1878 and 1879, under 
the patronage of the King of Bavaria and the 
Duke of Meiningen, both of whom are warmly 
interested in the undertaking. The chorus and 
orchestra are to he selected from Vienna and 
Munich. In case Richard Wagner should de¬ 
cline to compose music for the trilogy, another 
distinguished composer will he invited to co¬ 
operate. 

The same paper states that a very interesting 
musical performance, one might almost say a curi¬ 
osity of the rarest kind, is in preparation at 
Dresden. When Richard Wagner quitted that 
city in 1849 he left in the hands of his intimate 
friend, Tichatscheck, four overtures (among them 
one to Columbus), and would hear no more of 
them, evidently because they belonged to his 
earlier period, which Wagner will not now ac¬ 
knowledge. It is now said that Herr Mannsfeldt, 
the conductor at Dresden, intends to put these 
words into rehearsal, and produce them at a con¬ 
cert. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Messrs. Sotheby announce for sale, on June 7 
and three following days, a collection of manu¬ 
scripts, in 491 lots, which will be found to contain 
a majority of those which formed the nucleus of 
the exhibition, two years ago, at the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club. They are nearly all illuminated 
more or less richly, and include many of English 
writing, such as Missals of the Sarum Use, 
Gower’s Confessio Amantis, from the Hastings sale; 
Bibles, the famous Evangelisterium, from the 
Perkins library, and the Lectionary of the eleventh 
century which fetched 5601. in Sir William Tite’a 
sale. This sale will be by far the largest of MSS. 
alone which has taken place in England. 

We gave some time ago some account of a 
volume Drought to light by the Historical MSS. 
Commission —The Spending of the Monty of 
Robert Nowell, of Reade Hall, Lancashire —con¬ 
taining, among other matters of interest, mention 
of the poet Spenser. This volume Mr. Grosart 
has arranged to print. It is to be issued to sub¬ 
scribers m two shapes—in 4 to and in large 
post 4to. 


The same indefatigable gentleman proposes 
also to issue “ privately printed new editions of 
Edmund Spenser and Samuel Daniel.” That 
there is room for these there can be no doubt. 
As for Daniel, it baa long been difficult to obey 
Coleridge's mandate; “Read Daniel—the admi¬ 
rable Daniel; ” for, to quote from Mr. Grosart’s 
prospectus, “ except the increasingly high priced, 
because more ana more eagerly secured, original 
and early editions, the hooks of ‘ well-languaged 
Daniel,’ as William Browne in his Britannia's 
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Pastorals felicitously named him, are practically 
unobtainable at present; for the wretched little 
edition of 1718 (2 vols. 12mo) is really worth¬ 
less. Occasionally the excellent volume of Selec¬ 
tions by Mr. Morris of Bath (1856) occurs; but 
even it"has become a bibliographic rarity already, 
so instantly was it absorbed.” For Spenser, his 
writings are accessible enough; but there is not 
yet any edition that is satisfactorily annotated. 
Todd did something for him in this way; but 
much more wants doing. In his Spenser labours 
Mr. Clrosart is to be supported by several co¬ 
adjutors, among whom are scholars of note. We 
should rather fear the result may be somewhat 
heterogeneous; but we shall hope for the best, and 
are sure that some points at least will be well 
brought out. We trust special attention will be 
given to the notes and illustrations, for it is cer¬ 
tainly in respect of them that the best service 
may now be done. The value of Spenser as an 
interpreter of his age has not yet been at all 
adequately recognised and exhibited. His pages 
overflow with Elizabethan allusions, which Mr. 
Grosart and his friends will deserve well of their 
country if they lucidly explain. 

The editor of the Journal of Amusement, an¬ 
nounces that “ we hope before long to have a con¬ 
ference on Amusement versus Drink, and we trust 
on that occasion Mr. Gladstone will not refuse to 
favour us with a speech of at least an how’s 
duration.” 

The article on Bishop Thirlwall in the Edin¬ 
burgh Review for April states that some years ago 
a sermon was sent him maintaining a modified 
purgatorial theory. In acknowledging the receipt 
of it, the Bishop, in language which for him was 
singularly fervent, expressed his entire and un¬ 
qualified acceptance of the views which the writer 
had maintained as to the possibility of discipline, 
progress, amendment, and even of repentance in 
the state which follows death. The article on 
Gapponi’s Republic of Florence calls attention to 
the coincidence in date between the sedition of the 
Ciompi and the rising of Wat Tyler, both probably 
being due to the reluctance of the masses to return 
to the condition in which they had been before the 
Great Plague. 

The Courricr Lit tdr aire for April 10 has some 
interesting notes on Sainte-Beuve’s contributions 
to the Revue Suisse in 1844, and on his Cahiers, 
recently published by his secretary. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay. By 
his Nephew, George Otto Trevelyan, 
M.P. (London: Longmans & Co., 1870.) 

, (First Notice.) 

TaE complote success of this book is cre¬ 
ditable to the amiability of our time. 
We. are clearly not content, like the pro¬ 
verbial old lady, to hope the best, and 
believe the worst. The world chose to as¬ 
sume that an eminent historian and orator 
was selfish because he was successful, cold- 
hearted because he could not suppress his 
sense of the ridiculous, supercilious because 
ho lived mainly with the political and 
literary associates who suited him, and 
careless of the feelings and opinions of 
others because he was an abundant talker ; 
and now that these volumes show him to 
have been one of the most loveable and 
least self-seeking of men, everybody is sur¬ 
prised and satisfied. The vulgar estimate 
had, indeed, as is almost always the case, a 
true foundation: the uniformity of his rise 
in life may have made it very difficult for 
him justly to appreciate the interests and 
compensations of failure, and the wonderful 
facility of his acquisition of knowledge may 
have rendered him unfairly impatient of ordi¬ 
nary ignorance. The occasional orator who 
sits down amid a tumult of cheers must 
have a different, though perhaps not lower, 
estimate of himself from the successful de¬ 
bater in a conflict of wits ; and the amateur 
politician and party advocate, however 
powerful in words, cannot have the sense 
of responsibility and consideration for ad¬ 
verse judgments which is tanglit by the daily 
• administration of great affairs. The ten¬ 
dency, however, of the accidents of his life 
to concentrate Macaulay’s thoughts and de¬ 
sires upon himself was kept in continual 
check by the closeness of domestic affinities 
so intense and unbroken as not only to pro¬ 
ject him from all the meaner forms of self¬ 
ishness, bnt even to cheek or supersede the 
deeper affections which would have been the 
aatnral product of so tender and friendly a 
nature. 

Mr. Trevelyan is fully justified in assnm- 
itig that there is nothing singular or obtru¬ 
de in this revelation of the private life of 
his distinguished relative, and a work of this 
character will be judged less by the pro¬ 
priety of the subject-matter than by the 
taste and skill of its conduct. The authoress 
°f the It celt Pune Soeur —the earliest and 
jeest successful of these domestic analyses— 
-tt no impropriety in proposing to herself 
to describe, not the outward events of the 
hves of her relatives, bnt the “history of 


their souls,” and the popularity of Mr. 
Augustus Hare’s Memorials of a Quiet 
Life shows no relaxation of the general 
interest in those processes of individual 
sentiment which abstractedly might have 
been supposed to be of little significance 
beyond the range of personal sympathy. 
Bnt whatever objections may be reasonably 
made to the exposure to the common eye 
of the spiritual emotions of those near and 
dear to ns, they do not apply to the de¬ 
lineation of those pleasant domestic affec¬ 
tions which no one desires to conceal, and 
which in themselves lay no claim to mental 
or moral superiority. In conjunction, how¬ 
ever, with the great intellectual gifts of such 
a man as .Macaulay, the abundant demon¬ 
stration and unfailing enjoyment of the most 
natural sympathies are interesting in their 
effect both on life and character; they 
modify every defect, they restrain every 
excess, and radiate through every phase of 
his existence. 

The surroundings of his childhood are 
connected with a peculiar and accidental 
form of English society admirably recorded 
in Sir James Stephen’s essay on the “ Clap- 
ham Sect,” which first appeared in the Edin¬ 
burgh Ileciew. In the early part of this 
century a few families of some wealth, 
mainly acquired in commerce, living in close 
neighbourhood in an agreeable suburb of 
Loudon, were strongly affected by a certain 
form of religious thought, derived in some 
sort from a great historical tradition, bnt so 
tempered as to be in accordance with many 
important interests and strong feelings of 
the time. With a Calvinism sufficiently 
illogical to be content with the prohibition 
of such amusements as dancing, cards, and 
the theatre, and with an assumed separation 
from ordinary society that resulted rather 
in a simplicity than austerity of daily life, 
they won in a high degree that respect 
which Englishmen are very ready to accord, 
from mixed motives, to consistent religions 
convictions and to wealth honestly ac¬ 
quired. But in those days the profession 
of philanthropy had not acquired that easy 
and popular tone which characterises it 
now-a-days. As a short time before one . 
energetic man had roused the public sym¬ 
pathy to the unnecessary misery of the 
confinement of the criminal classes, and 
opened up a whole array of official abuses, 
so out of the African Missions, founded 
mainly by the charity of the Clapbam 
community in a deep sense of the claims of a 
common hnmanitv, there grew up the great 
political and economical question of the 
suppression of the Slave Trade ; and it is no 
wonder that snch comparatively unimportant 
individuals became public personages. They 
had not, indeed, to suffer the persecution 
and indignities of the Garrisons and Motts 
and Wendell Phillips’s of America, hut 
they had to encounter the animosity of a 
powerful interest, with which in matters 
of business they were in daily contact, 
and which presaged, with fears now amply 
justified, the destruction of their wealth 
by the diminution and probable abolition of 
slave-labour. They could expect no favour 
from the King, who was sure to look on 
this branch of commerce as sanctioned by 
Church and State, nor from the propertied 


classes, which in such a matter would hang 
closely together; and they must look for 
support to quarters very alien from their 
usual principles of civil and ecclesiastical 
order, and to a line of thought liable to 
be confounded with the terrible Gallican 
theory of the Fraternity of Man. The in¬ 
fluence, indeed, of Mr. Wilberforce over Mr. 
Pitt saved them from a formal breach with 
the Tory party, but their general allegiance 
was seriously disturbed, and Mr. Henry 
Thornton, one of their prominent repre¬ 
sentatives in Parliament, voted in Sir Francis 
Burdett’s minority of sixteen for Parliamen¬ 
tary Reform. 

Thus the young Macaulay was bred in a 
moral atmosphere of which the influences 
are traceable through the whole of his varied 
life. The Puritan element in him is all the 
more remarkable from the extreme gaiety of 
his natural disposition, from his strong appre¬ 
hension of the ridiculous even in sacred mat¬ 
ters, and from the absence of that imagina¬ 
tive reverence which in some minds stands in 
the place of the spiritual sense. He treated 
the Quakers with contempt, because he 
thought their apostle was a courtier and 
a bore (he was fond of comparing William 
Penn with Mr. Silk Buckingham), but he 
was shocked at the irreligion of Holland 
House, and quite in his later years, when he 
is setting a jocular examination-paper to a 
young niece, the subject he selects is an 
analysis of English sectarianism. The pomp 
of Biblical diction not only affected his 
childish mind—when he anathematised his 
nursery-maid like a prophet for removing his 
hedge of oyster-shells—and so far coloured 
his early writings that his earliest notable 
essay is as Roundhead in its language as in 
its principles ; but much of what Mr. Morley 
in his elaborate objurgation stigmatises as 
the “ exorbitancy of his spirit and style ” is 
clearly due to the figurative speech with 
which his youth was so familiar. 

From these first associations, however,came 
a perception of far higher import, tho convic¬ 
tion of the value of a Cause, and the con¬ 
tinuous presence of the duty and self-sacrifice 
it imposed ; he had seen his father, who might 
in the ordinary transaction of affairs have 
been wealthy, reduced from competence to a 
very narrow fortune by the devotion of his 
time and thoughts to an object which began 
in a sentiment of religious philanthropy and 
rose into a national creed, and neither he nor 


any member of the family had ever donbted or 
complained. It was thus that, when he had en¬ 
tered the political arena, he was able to invest 
the question of Parliamentary Reform with all 
the grandeur and dignity of the acquisition 
of Magna Charta or the great Civil War, 
although by birth and temperament entirely 
unaffected by the democratic ideas that under¬ 
lay that great Liberal movement. Thus too, 
when in 1883 the problem of the destinies of 
the African race had passed from the sphere 
of an illicit commerce to the very existence of 
the institution of Negro Slavery in the British 
dominions, he was led, as it were by a 
natural necessity, to resign the office on 
which he depended for an independent sub¬ 
sistence and even for his seat in Parliament, 
rather than accede to a compromise which 


he looked upon as detrimental to the ulti¬ 
mate issue of the freedom of the injured 
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r&oe. And, in truth, to this faculty of 
identifying himself with a Cause may 
fairly be attributed the fidelity of his party 
attachment, the sincere enthusiasm with 
which he clothed the sober and discreet 
theory of Whiggery^ illuminating it with all 
his historical knowledge, and elevating it 
with all his humane aspirations. 

Reverting to his juvenile experiences, we 
find that the astonishing powers of recollec¬ 
tion which soon became a family marvel 
developed themselves in the boy, who re¬ 
peated whole cantos of Walter Scott’s 
Lay after a brief perusal, without any in¬ 
tention of getting it by heart, and made his 
daily lessons little more than the simple art 
of reading certain books placed before him. 

There is no doubt that what is called a re¬ 
markable memory is an indispensable foun¬ 
dation of all intellectual superiority, from 
the closest apprehension of mathematical 
formulae to the largest range of the poetic 
intuition. Of the latter part of the propo¬ 
sition perhaps Mr. Swinburne offers at this 
moment the great living example. The 
faculties of Macaulay and Sir Robert Peel 
had a very different scope; but here they 
. came so far together that, when at a breakfast 
: at Sir Robert Inglis’s Peel said “ he did not 
think he had ever forgotten anything he 
had cared to remember,” Macaulay, half- 
bumorously capping, rejoined that “ he was 
not aware that he had ever forgotten any¬ 
thing at all.” There is no more interest¬ 
ing passage in this book than Macaulay’s 
own theory of this singular privilege; he 
attributes it to what he calls his power of 
“ castle-building ”—that is, we assume, of 
erecting all he saw and read and thought into 
distinct forms of the imagination that acquired 
a certain reality without relation to space 
or time. But assuredly this psychological ar¬ 
chitecture is but a partial explanation of the 
phenomenon; it may account for the vividness 
or the facility of the immediate representa¬ 
tion, but it gives no solution of its endurance 
and readiness to reappear at the call of the 
master. It seems, too, to have been entirely 
independent of the character and importance 
of the impression—and this is probably what 
he referred to in his answer to Peel—for the 
stupidest parodies and commonest ballads 
stood in his recollection beside Paradise Lost, 
and the blankest series of events or person¬ 
ages were as distinct as the most eventful 
chronologies. We may touch again on the 
doubtful advantage of this latter application of 
Mnemosyne’s fairy-gift if we allude further 
to his peculiarities as an historian. He hhd, 
indeed, a warning against the all-sufficiency 
of this talent (in the Scriptural sense, to 
which he used to say the word should be 
■ confined) in the sudden and unexpected 
. check to his academic success at Cambridge, 
where he was not only disabled from win¬ 
ning the Chancellor’s medals, “ the crowning 
trophies of a classical career,” by his mathe- 
•matical deficiency, but failed to gain the 
•College Fellowship, which his circumstances 
at the time made all-important for his future 
■comfort, till after two defeats. Mr. Henry 
Sykes Thornton (the eldest son of jthe mem¬ 
ber for Southwark), the respected banker— 
who still lives to combat with persisting 
energy a social and ecclesiastical injustice 
and infringement of personal liberty that 


afflicts a large number of his countrymen— 
accompanied him to the University, lived in 
the same lodging, and shared his instruction, 
with the different result of standing highest 
among the Trinity wranglers of his year. 
He records that Macaulay only looked on 
algebra and geometry as additional material 
for lively and interminable arguments, a 
process certainly not likely to tend to 
honours in those old unmetaphysical days ; 
and as this method of study was combined 
with the reading of all obtainable novels, 
old and new, with frequent exercitations of 
Union oratory, and with incessant converse 
and controversy with men of the weight and 
charm of Praed, Charles Austin, and Charles 
Buller, the fact that the young prodigy of 
Clapham, who had to meet the well- 
disciplined minds of Etonians and Harrovians 
with his almost unaided genius, did not 
carry all before him is no discredit either to 
the student or the University. 

It was thus not the lot of the young Macau¬ 
lay to enter political life with the fresh halo 
of School and University distinctions that 
induced the Tory Duke, who resolved to “ do 
what he liked with his own,” to send to Par¬ 
liament Mr. Gladstone, who has since shown 
so strong an inclination to do what he liked 
with what belonged to others; or to have pro¬ 
duced such an impression on a political lady 
of fashion as prompted Mrs. Crewe—“ Buff 
and Blue ”—to offer a seat in the House 
of Commons to Mr. Canning while still at 
Oxford. After his election to his fellow¬ 
ship in 1824, he passed four years in what 
might be designated as professional ob¬ 
scurity, but in a domestic circle so animated 
and so affectionate that he may well have 
looked back to it from any eminence he after¬ 
wards attained with much of that regretful 
satisfaction which caused his favourite 
sister in her latest hours to be driven to 
take a last look at a beloved and delightful 
home. It is interesting to think of him 
during this period living unregarded within 
a stone’s-throw of that intellectual and politi¬ 
cal society with which in his after years he 
became so closely identified, and finding as 
happy and certainly as healthy an outlet for 
his unflagging spirits and constant merri¬ 
ment of mind as he enjoyed when a London 
lion or even a recognised power in litera¬ 
ture and in the State. 

Though an all but briefless barrister 
(he was called to the bar in 1826), he 
could not be said to have disliked the 
profession, but somehow or other its 
serious work went against the grain ; and 
Mr. Trevelyan justly calls attention to the 
difference between his apathy as an advo¬ 
cate and the zest with which he applied 
himself to the science of jurisprudence, at a 
later time, when he was invested with the 
responsibilities of a lawgiver. To him the 
event of those years was his connexion 
with the Edinburgh Review. We think 
Mr. Trevelyan somewhat exaggerates in his 
comparison of the effect of the article on 
Milton with the sensation produced by the 
appearance of Childe Harold. Its main 
worth to the writer was the intimate rela¬ 
tion it established between him and the re¬ 
markable band of critics of whom Jeffrey 
was the Coryphaeus, and which resulted for 
him in a sincere friendship with many of 


its members. One immediate effect was his J 
introduction to Sydney Smith, who received 
him heartily at that Yorkshire vicarage to 
which he had been “taken up in Piccadilly, j 
and set down in a bare field.” They had one ! 
commonbond,for he writes that the divinewas 
“ not one of those show-talkers who reserve ' 
all their good things for special occasions, 
but enjoyed keeping his wife and daughters 
laughing for two or three hours every day:" 
but the rivalry which in after years excited 
the amusement of so many dinner-tables be¬ 
gan that day, and one still living, present at 
that interview, remembers the look of ludic¬ 
rous relief with which the host shut the door 
after his guest, exclaiming, “ I am now like 
Zacbarias, my mouth is opened.” 

This redundant flow of speech, which 
with Macaulay was hardly an act of volition, 
must then, and afterwards, have been dif¬ 
ferently estimated according to the tem¬ 
perament and inclination of his hearers. 
There are some to whom it would have 
been more welcome as the sympathetic ebul- .' 
lition of youthful spirits than as the con¬ 
tinuous overflow of a mind saturated with 
knowledge, which he exhibited in his later 
years. The monopoly of talk might then 
have been regarded as an amusing pheno¬ 
menon even by those who afterwards desig- ' 
nated him as a “ man of genius on the lino 
of a bore,” in a society that is unwilling 
to admit any exclusive excellence which dis¬ 
turbs its well-balanced proprieties. 

It can hardly be for want of material that 
Mr. Trevelyan leaves unexplained the offer 
of a Commissionership of Bankruptcy which 
Macaulay gladly accepted in 1828 front 
Lord Lyndhurst, who must have disliked all ' _ 
he knew of his politics, who had certainly 
no inclination towards the doctrines or the 
morals of Clapham, and who never showed 
any especial interest in the pursuits and 
proclivities of men of letters. We are also 
left entirely in the dark as to his introduc¬ 
tion to and connexion with Lord Lans- 
downe, till we find him established at 
Bowood in 1830, decorously canvassing the 1 
electors of Caine, to the indignation of Lord i 
Brougham, who had been strongly urging 
the claims of a candidate of his own. His 
college intimacy with Charles Austin may ; 
not improbably have had something to do 
with this important change in his destiny, ’ 
for with Charles and John Austin, and 
Sarah, the beautiful and accomplished trans¬ 
lator of Ranke’s History, Lord Lansdowne 
long held the most friendly relations. But, 
by whatever means it was brought about, 
Macaulay’s entrance into Parliament was 
secured by the means of a Borough, the 
principle of whose existence he was about to 
use all his oratorical energies to overthrow, 
but which, by a happy accident, still remains , 
a political convenience to the very party j 
that compassed its destruction. 

Houghton. 


A Guide to the Chambered Barroics, fyc., of j 
South Brittany. By the Rev. W. C. Lukis, 
F.S.A. (Ripon : Johnson & Co., 1876.) 

The season of tours is approaching. Th e 
pitmen of Lancashire and Yorkshire will be 
shortly enjoying their champagne and cigars 
at Burlington, Scarborough, the Isle of Man, 
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Ac. With the classes above them the sum¬ 
mer performance is generally an exodus 
from this country, and France receives the 
first if not the heaviest attack. For some 
reason which I cannot explain Brittany is 
more visited by English than any part of 
the middle or south of France, Paris of 
course excepted. To a small portion of these 
tourists the megalithie remains are the main 
inducement. To assist such persons in their 
object,theRev.W.C. Lukis haspublishedthis 
pocket volume, which will be found very use¬ 
ful. His little guide relates to part only of 
the department of the Morbihan. This 
district, however, is one “where the tourist 
may see good examples of typical monu¬ 
ments,” and where the number of these 
remains is much larger in proportion to the 
area than in any other part of France—pro¬ 
bably of the world. Though the huge 
dolmens of Esse and Saumur may excel 
those of Locmariaker, yet no other district 
contains lines comparable with those of the 
Morbihan in number or size of stones. 

There are certain remains in that country 
which are habitually shown to travellers; 
and many others are not mentioned to them, 
though quite as important. Of course, the 
first class are those, for the most part, which 
can be reached or almost reached on wheels. 
A driver naturally does not trouble himself 
about monuments which bring no profit to 
his voiture, and the tourist who consults the 
said driver, and is taken to see certain 
megaliths, goes away supposing he has seen 
all which are worth his inspection. This is 
of little consequence to the tourist with no 
speciality, but it may prove very annoying to 
a man who has come from England for the 
purpose of seeing all the most important 
monuments. The French War-Office map, 
answering to our Ordnance Survey, does not 
profess to be an archaeological map. The 
local maps, if any can be found, will turn 
out very deficient. Even an official map of 
part of the Morbihan, which was done to 
double the usual scale (for the purpose, as I 
was told, of showing antiquities), omits 
many. This map is not published. More¬ 
over, it is not the fashion for booksellers 
m the provincial towns of France to keep 
naps; and they are very dear when com¬ 
pared with ours. 

Mr. Lukis has given maps in which the 
monuments are marked, so that even for 
those who do not cross the water to see 
these wonderful remains, this small half- , 
crown’s worth is of great value. As a man 
sometimes testifies his friendship by thump- 
mg one’s back, so I must expose a grievous 
ommsion on the part of a man usually so 
accurate as Mr. Lukis—he has not given 
oe scale of his maps ! I find it to be the 
same as Bassac’s map, 1-50,000, 1 centi¬ 
metre to 500 metres, or, roughly, 1^ inch to 
one mile. This note will, therefore, enable 
e traveller to enter the scale on the maps 
and to form a correct notion of the distances. 
j- a T er y proper balance of attractions, 

® fflstnct which contains the chief me- 
Pj ithic attractions is the least picturesque. 

'e landscape is not inviting, and probably 
reedom from wood and cliff and hill was 
,? ver y reason why the prehistoric people 
ere< ^ h) it. Mr. Lnkis has described 
an 7 of these remains in a more detailed 


and exact way in the publications of the 
Archaeological Institute, &c., but it is pro¬ 
bable that a full and exhaustive account, 
properly illustrated by plans and views, will 
eventually be published by him. Observa¬ 
tions on a pamphlet by him relating to 
dolmens will be found in the Academy of 
May 22, 1875. 

I recommend any one interested in mega¬ 
lithie remains to obtain a map, about 2 ft. bin. 
by 2 ft., by Bassac, Bn Golfe du Morbihan 
el de son littoral, to the scale of 1-50,000 
(Paris: Moncelot). The author lias made 
some gross blunders in the lines of the 
Carnac district, but most of the dolmens are 
given ; and the soundings are interesting as 
indicating in some degree the relative date 
of the erosion of the various channels. The 
scale of this map is about in. to one mile., 
the scale of the French ordnance map being 
1-80,000, a little more than f in. to one 
mile. H. Dryden. 


THIBET. 

Narratives of the Mission of George Bogle io 
Tibet, and of the Journey of Thomas Man¬ 
ning to Lhasa. Edited by Clements R. 
Markham, C.B., F.R.S. (London : Triib- 
ner & Co., 1876.) 

Mr. Markham does, and does well, an 
immense deal of work for the public. His 
present volume is especially valuable and 
interesting in two ways. He has ferreted 
out, edited, and published two narratives of 
journeys of Englishmen into Thibet, foil of 
information, and affording most pleasant 
and original reading; and he has himself 
given ns that which was very much wanted, 
a clear and compendious account of the ex¬ 
plorations made up to this time of the 
mountainous country between India and 
Thibet, and in Thibet itself, and of the 
geographical results. This statement of 
Mr. Markham’s is all the more suitable for 
its purpose because it does not touch on the 
more western tracts where burning political 
questions give rise to differences and dis¬ 
putations. It is confined to the mountains 
and high countries stretching away to the 
East, where there is no question of the 
march of European armies, and where we 
can discuss geography, commerce, and qniet 
politics withont heat or prejudice. 

It seems surprising that it should have 
been left for Mr. Markham to disinter, after 
the lapse of more than a hundred years, the 
most interesting narrative and reports of 
Bogle, the fact of whose official mission to 
Thibet was well known. He was sent there 
by Warren Hastings at a time when politi¬ 
cal troubles in Nepal and Bhootan had inter¬ 
fered with the previously flourishing trade 
between India and Thibet, but when the 
extreme political jealousy with which we 
are now regarded had not yet reached its 
present height. Indeed, the intercourse 
was commenced by the Teshu Lama, who 
sought to mediate between the English and 
the Bhootanese. Mr. Bogle did not reach 
Llassa, but he accomplished most success¬ 
fully his mission to the Teshu Lama, and 
his account of it is all that we could desire. 
He seems to have been a capital travelled 
and observer, and he brings Tery vividly 


before us the scenes through, which he 
passed. 

Putting apart the greater jealousy of the 
English power which has now sprung up, 
the whole account sounds curiously modern, 
and tallies in a remarkable degree with all 
that we can learn at the present day. 
Bogle’s Teshu Lama seems to have been 
singularly well informed and to have had 
very just ideas of Asiatic politics. His 
observations, for instance, on the relations 
between the Russians and Chinese show 
that he quite understood them, and seem to 
show, too, that in practice the Russian 
advance, towards China at any rate, has not 
been so very great after all in the course of 
the last hundred years. The Chinese appear 
to have regarded the Russians very much 
as they do now. All that Bogle tells ns, 
and all that we have since learned, show 
that if the Thibetans sure now one of the 
most secluded of nations, it is not for want of 
knowledge of the outer world. They are, in 
feet, a very civilised and pleasant people in 
their own way. Even while they exclude us 
from their country they never have com¬ 
mitted any act of violence towards ns; our 
travellers are now only very civilly sent 
back from the frontier. Mr. Bogle’s account 
of his friendly social intercourse with the 
Lama himself and with other Thibetans at 
their homes is a great contrast to the more 
stiff and ceremonial Indian habits. And 
though there are not wanting signs that 
Chinese interference was already at work to 
stop intercourse with India, it is evident 
that this intercourse was then vastly larger 
than it now is. Indians then resorted to 
Thibet in some numbers, and it appears that 
some of the Indian princes had “ Vakeels ” 
in Thibet. The two countries must, then, 
have had a certain familiarity with one 
another. 

Manning's journey to Llassa comes on ns 
altogether as a surprise. We had till now 
known nothing of him, and supposed Turner 
to have been the last European who had 
found his way into Thibet from the side of 
India. As it is, Manning’s journal is very 
scanty and incomplete, and is rather inter¬ 
esting as a new piece of history, showing a 
journey to Llassa in the year 1811, than 
such as to add much to our geographical 
and political knowledge—except, indeed, his 
description of the country from Pharee or 
Pareejong to Llassa, which is new, and if 
fortunately full and good. Yet the frag¬ 
mentary narrative seems to hear the stamp 
of truthfulness, and parts of it give a good 
account of the country and people. Man¬ 
ning seems to have been a very eccentric 
sort of person. It is not made clear by 
what influences he managed to obtain access 
both to Bhootan and to Thibet; but crazed 
people sometimes can do what sober people 
cannot. And we may the better believe 
him as his experience is singularly like that 
of Hue and Gabet, who many years later, 
coming from the side of China, were 
permitted to reach and reside for a time 
in Llassa and then went back again, and 
who, being of a more cheerful and communi¬ 
cative disposition, have left us a narrative 
one of the most delightful that ever was 
published. There is a curious coincidence 
in this, that Manning found the Chinese 
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Resident to be a mandarin who had been 
disgraced for mismanaging affairs on the 
occasion of a British expedition to Canton a 
little time before, while Hue found in the 
same capacity the redoubtable Keslien, who 
had been similarly disgraced for his failure 
to repulse the English in the Chinese war. 
Do the Chinese keep the Llassa Residency 
as a retreat for disgraced statesmen of rank, 
and have we no such posts to which we may 
send nnfortnnate politicians ? > 

Manning, who had lived in China, re¬ 
marks, as everyone must, the strong stamp 
of the manners and arts of the Chinese on all 
the countries over which their influence has 
extended, as well as their high pretensions. 
They conduct themselves, he says, in Thibet 
as the English do in India. 

To the many who have been bewildered 
and puzzled by the various accounts of the 
curiously numbered Pundits and other tra¬ 
vellers, Mr. Markham’s geographical sum¬ 
mary must bring infinite relief. He does 
all that is possible to make everything clear 
to the meanest comprehension. Much, of 
course, remains to be done to obtain a com¬ 
plete and scientific geography of the vast 
regions of which he treats ; but it may be 
said, that for the practical purposes of the 
traveller we know about as much as we need 
desire of the most direct routes from India 
to Thibet. The roads to Shigatze and 
Llassa, by way of Darjeeling and by way of 
Bhootan (joining as the routes do at tho 
frontier station of Pharee or Pareejong), and 
the general character of the country, towns 
and people, are as well known as any narra¬ 
tives of ordinary travel can make them. At 
this day, although Thibet is shut to all our 
Indian subjects (except disguised Pundits), 
the Thibetans have free access to our terri¬ 
tories, and use that freedom. The Sunday 
Bazaar at Darjeeling is full of people from 
beyond the frontier. There is also a con¬ 
siderable traffic by way of Nepal, on one 
side, and to the west of Bhootan by the 
Towang pass into Assam, on the other. 

The country west of the Shigatze district 
is very high and barren, but there is a 
high-level travelling route from Ladakh. 
Shigatze and Llassa are the capitals of tho 
most civilised and /cultivated portions of 
Thibet, whence the routes already mentioned 
lead to India. From Llassa the direct post¬ 
road to Szechnen (traversed by Hue and 
by tho Nepalese) leads through a bar¬ 
barous country, where mere posts are main¬ 
tained to secure the road against the wild 
tribes, to the more eastern district of Thibet 
adjoining China, in which Batang is situated. 
No traveller has yet passed from the north¬ 
eastern corner of Assam to Batang, but by 
the line of the Burhampooter proper (really 
a smaller branch of the great river which 
comes from the north) the Thibeto-Chinese 
frontier lias been reached, and we know that 
here, as elsewhere, the obstacle to entrance 
is political, not geographical; it is simply 
that the Chinese will not let us in. 

Between the Towang route to Western 
Assam and the Burhampooter route in the 
extreme east is a great Himalayan tract 
entirely unknown to us, and occupied by 
tribes entirely uncivilised, with whom, be¬ 
yond the immediate frontier, we have no 
intercourse. This tract extends north to 


the Chinese route from Llassa to Szechuen, 
which has been already mentioned as pass¬ 
ing in great part through a barbarous 
country ; and through this tract passes tho 
great river Sanpu, whose course is so com¬ 
pletely unknown for many hundred miles 
till it emerges into Assam. We have 
several times come into collision with the 
tribes of this tract adjoining our frontier, 
the latest occasion being trie Duffla expedi¬ 
tion last year; but wo are too glad if we 
are able to maintain tolerable peace on the 
Assam frontier, and it is impossible to say 
when we shall obtain a knowledge of that 
hidden country. 

There has been of late a considerable 
change in our relations with Sikkim, by 
which we are brought into much closer con¬ 
tact with Thibet. The comparatively narrow 
district of the Himalayas called Sikkim 
had long been the scene of contention and 
aggression on the part of Nepalese and 
Bhootanese till we interposed our authority 
to make it a barrier to both those powers. 
But even after we had established ourselves 
on the range adjoining the plains the 
Sikkim Rajah retained considerable inde¬ 
pendence in the remainder of his territories, 
and was in closer relations with Thibet than 
with the British Government. After his 
seizure of our Agent at Darjeeling and of 
Dr. Hooker, another tract was taken from 
him, and his relations to ns became closer ; 
but it was not till his visit to the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal at Darjeeling in 1873 
that he fully and frankly accepted the 
position of a British feudatory and threw 
his country completely open to us. From 
that time our relations with him have been 
very close, and Mr. Edgar, the able and 
energetic Commissioner of Darjeeling, has 
fully explored and reported on his country, 
and made arrangements by which we have 
the right to make roads in Sikkim and to 
pass through it at will. So far travelling 
and trade are secure and unhindered. Wo 
are thus brought into immediate contact 
with the Thibetan valley of Choombee, 
which, stretching to within a few miles of 
our proper territory, marches with Sikkim 
throughout its length up to tho vicinity of 
Pharee. By this route tho distance from 
the plains to the Thibetan frontier is neither 
long nor difficult; a moderate expenditure 
would make a good road to the Thibetan 
frontier, plans for which have already been 
devised and to which the Secretary of State 
for India has given his cordial approval. 
Once in Thibet the road is plain, easy, and 
inhabited. 

Thus it will be seen that there are no 
physical difficulties to entering Thibet. 
There remains tho difficulty to which allu¬ 
sion has been made, that the officials politely 
refuse us permission to cross the frontier. 
From Bogle’s time to our own the Thibetans 
have always expressed themselves in the 
most friendly way, and have always at¬ 
tributed the objection to our entrance to 
tho policy of their superiors, the Chinese 
Government. That the Chinese should wish 
to keep us out is perhaps hardly sur¬ 
prising. The Llassa authorities are wise 
in their generation. They successfully 
avoid all unpleasant argument by the 
simple but very effectual expedient of re- 
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fusing to receive any communications from 
us whatever—our letters are always returned 
unopened. It is to be hoped that by fair 
dealing and perseverance these difficulties 
may be overcome and this very interesting 
country and people may be opened for tie 
purposes of travel, commerce, and health. j 
.Meantime Mr. Markham has given the t 
British public a royal road to an easy i 
acquaintance with the subject. ! 

G. Campbell, ' 


The Gospels in the Second Centunj. An Ernmi- 
nation of the Critical part of a Work entitk i 
“ Supernatural Religion.” By W. Sunday, 
M.A., Rector of Barton-on-the-Heaiii, 
Warwickshire ; and late Fellow of Trinity 1 
College, Oxford ; Author of a Work on ! 
the Fourth Gospel. (London: Macmillan ' 
& Co., 1876.) : 

Tms work has been written at the request 
of the Christian Evidence Society. The 
author is well aware that in this age of un¬ 
fettered enquiry such an origin will bp. 
augment the confidence which the public 
may repose in him, and frankly confesses 
that “ it is not altogether a recommenda¬ 
tion ” in his own eyes. But before under- j 
taking the task he stipulated for entire j 
freedom; and it is to be hoped that no one, 
will be repelled from his treatise because it. 
appears in an apologetic guise. Mr. Sanday > 
is clearly conscious of the complicate’: 
nature of the enquiry in which lie is 
engaged, and of the uncertainty whirl j 
must rest upon many points where the i 
evidence is insufficient to justify a confident • 
conclusion. As he says himself, 14 the cm- 
troversial temper ” is the one thing that to 
wishes to avoid; and he has admiral'.; 
succeeded in his aim. Tho discussie ■ 
throughout is conducted with rare modest; 
and candour, and with a studious endears:, 
to estimate fairly the conflicting items of evi-; 
deuce; and to one who has frequently to * 
encounter the sweeping assertions and sell- 
confident dogmatism from which those who 
would appropriate the name of “ critic" are 
not entirely exempt, it is refreshing to turn 
to this “ apologist,” with his quiet manner, 
his sober, balanced judgment, and his un¬ 
affected courtesy towards those who ditto 
from him. He docs not denounce opinions at 
variance with his own as “ preposterous 
or “ absurd,” nor does ho seek to strengthen 
his evidence, when it is thin and shadowy 
by asserting that “ every unprejudiced 
man must agree with him. With the 
finiim vulgns this cautious demeanour may 
be less telling than tho positive affirmation, 
and the confidence in oneself that one is 
critical, and tho despising of others, which 
are so apt to carry away the ill-informed 
though to tho trained mind they only betray 
the absence of the genuine critical temper, 
but tho reader who is simply desirous to 
know the truth, and to have the whole 
of the evidence presented to him before to 
forms his conclusion, will gladly read what 
Mr. Sanday has to urge in defence of the 
more conservative side. As an instance o 
tho candid way in which he propounds hi» 
views, and as a proof that he is not bonn 
by traditional prepossessions, I may quote“ c 
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paragraph in which he sums up the investi¬ 
gation of a passage in Clement of Rome :— 
Looking at the arguments on both sides, so far 
as we can give them, I incline on the whole to the 
opinion that Clement is not quoting directly from 
our Gospels, but £ am quite aware of the insecure 
ground on which this opinion rests. It is a nice 
balance of probabilities, and the element of igno¬ 
rance is so large that the conclusion, whatever it 
is, must be purely provisional. Anything like 
consilient dogmatism on the subject seems to me 
entirely out of place 71 (p. 60). 

His judgment upon the testimony of Papias 
may also be cited 

“I am bound in candour to say that, so fur ns 
I can see mvself at present, I am inclined to agree 
with the author of Supernatural Helii/lun against 
his critics, that the works to which Papins alludes 
cannot be our present Gospels in their present 
iorni" (p. lot)). 

The point of view from which Air. Sanday 
writes may be described as that of a liberal 
Christianity. He says, “ The forms of Chris¬ 
tianity change, hut Christianity itself en¬ 
dures” (p. 7), and admits that “some 
readjustment, perhaps a considerable read¬ 
justment, of theological and scientific beliefs 
may be necessary,” though he thinks that 
Ganges in theology will be less radical than 
is often supposed (p. G). He censures the 
mtkor of Supernatural Brli/jion for starting 
'from a rigid and somewhat antiquated view 
if Revelation,” a view which he himself 
escribes to “a time of vigorous and clear 
)nt mechanical and narrow culture ” (p. 
1). He is not enslaved to the letter of 
Scripture, bnt concedes that “ some elements 
if superstition may he mixed up in the 
■ecord as it lias come down tons” (p. 8). 
A writer who is thus alive to the changing 
bought of onr time may find his way into 
dreles that would be closed against a 
larrower and less spiritual form of theology ; 
mil many who with him are repelled by the 
alsity of extremes will gratefully accept 
as aid in tracking one line of investigation 
awards that “ middle position ” where the 
scientific and the religions, the critical and 
.he devout elements of our nature will lose 
tbeir antagonism, and blend at last in con- 
idons reconciliation. 


Tbe book is rather limited in its scope, 
its “object lias been chiefly to test in detail 
tbe alleged quotations from onr Gospels ” 
(Preface, p. xii.) ; and it accordingly does 
n °t,till near the end, enter into considera¬ 
tions which are extraneous to the particular 
passages with which it is dealing. As a 
"i ,r k on this sjteciftl topic, though it is sug- 
gest i ve and careful, it is not always adequate, 
;j rili to the professional student it does not 
,rir T much that is new ; bnt to those who 
■‘ft' unable to investigate the subject for 
1 lem.selves it will bo a valuable guide. To¬ 
wards the end of the volume there is a 
ej.qiter “On the State of the Canon in the 
Quarter of the Second Century.” In this 
1Cls shown that the Gospels were universally 
ccejited by th e Church at that period, and 
‘ n , ar '> uniei >t is drawn from their acceptance, 
of ; - m ^ le s * a * c the text, in favour 
1 le ' r early origin. It seems to me a 
1 n s Method thus to follow the chrono- 
p lu or der, and begin with the very 
t .. Ur ? hints which may bo gleaned 
c® tle writers in the early part of the 
century. It would be better to start 


from the period where onr knowledge is 
clear and full, to weigh carefully the in¬ 
ferences which may be drawn from that 
knowledge, and then to work our way- 
back step bv stop into those dim recesses 
where we find only a few scattered sparks 
lingering from the quenched light of a once 
ample literature. In this way whatever 
prepossessions we might carry with ns 
would rest on an historical foundation, and 
they might suffice legitimately to turn the 
scale in cases where the evidence would 
otherwise seem too evenly balanced to admit 
of a decided conclusion. 

Mr. Sunday opens his enquiry with a 
chapter “On Quotations generally in the 
Early Christian Writers.” He justly per¬ 
ceives that the degree of accuracy to be ex¬ 
pected in quotations must he determined, 
not by any a priori conceptions, but by an 
examination of facts. Accordingly, after 
noticing the necessary limitations and 
cautions in dealing with citations from the 
Old Testament, he proceeds to classify those 
as they are found in the New Testament, 
and then in Clement of Rome, Barnabas, 
Ignatius, Polycarp, the Clementine Homilies, 
and Jnstin Martyr. Ho next treats in the 
same way quotations from the New Testa¬ 
ment in Irenaeus and Epiphanins. It would 
have been interesting if the author had 
exhibited also some results of modern ex¬ 
periment. It is still possible to try and 
write passages verbatim from the Gospels 
by memory. The power of memory no 
doubt is very variable; and in this respect 
the author of Supernatural Itclbpnii may he 
immeasurably superior to ordinary men. 
But from some attempts of my own I believe 
that, in many cases, experiments of this kind 
would lead to results extremely similar to 
the phenomena presented by the quotations 
of Justin. 

In comparing Justin’s quotations from the 
Old Testament with those from the Gospels, 
and accounting for the greater laxity of the 
latter, Mr. Sanday might have added the 
following considerations. First, most of 
Justin’s Old Testament citations are con¬ 
tained in the Dialogue; and here, as arguing 
with Jews, he would be more than usually 
accurate. The quotations, as classified by 
Mr. Sanday, are in this proportion : exact, 
10; slightly variant, 7; variant, 9. Now, 
his own tables show that in the Apology the 
proportion is: exact, 10; slightly variant, 
G; variant, .30; and here the variant hoar 
nearly the same proportion to the exact 
as in the case of the Gospels, where the 
numbers are 10 and 32. Secondly, a con¬ 
siderable proportion, nearly one-third, of the 
exact quotations from the Old Testament 
arc so long that no writer would attempt to 
give them from memory. And, lastly, the 
parallelism of the Gospels is a very disturb¬ 
ing element to the memory, while the fact 
that the same thought is repeated in dif¬ 
ferent words by the Evangelists themselves 
would lead one to be loss studious of verbal 
exactitude. 

In dealing with this subject of quotation, 
Mr. Sanday remarks that “ the example of 
the Clementine Homilies shows conspicuously 
the extremely deceptive character of tho 
argument from silenco” (p. 38). In liis 
endeavour to substantiate this statement I 


have noticed a few errors, which, thongh 
they do not materially diminish the force of 
his argument, might as well he corrected. 
He says that “ all the quotations from the 
Old Testament found in them are taken from 
five Homilies (iii. xi. xvi. xvii. xviii.) out of 
nineteen.” I do not know why he says 
“ nineteen,” for he is, of conrse, quite aware 
that there are twenty. Now, there is an exact 
quotation from Dent, xxxii. 39 in Horn. xx. 3. 
There .is also a professed quotation in Horn, 
viii. 5, where Drcssel gives as a reference 
Ex. xxxiii. 9. In his remark that “ if Horn. 

xvi. and xviii. had been lost, there would 
have been no evidence that the author was 
acquainted with any book of the Old Testa¬ 
ment besides the Pentateuch,” he has over¬ 
looked a reference to the book of Daniel in 

xvii. 17; and when he says that “if the 
five Homilies had been lost, there would 
have been nothing to show that he was 
acquainted with the Old Testament at all,” 
he lias failed to notice an allusion to many 
worthies mentioned “ in the Law ” in Horn, 
ii. 52, and one to Noah in ix. 3. 

Space forbids us to follow the author 
through his particular conclusions. The 
work consists of a vast mass of detail, and 
cannot be adequately criticised within the 
limits of a brief notice ; but, perhaps, suf¬ 
ficient has been said to commend it to the 
thoughtful attention of the reader. Whether 
we agree or not with all the results at which 
Mr. Sanday arrives, we part from him grati¬ 
fied by so careful and temperate a discussion, 
and shall look forward with pleasure to any 
further contributions which he may furnish 
to the Gospel question. 

James Drummond. 


USEUDO-SHAKSUEIUAN* DRAMAS. 


Peewhi-Shal-ujirre'salte Dramen. Heransge- 

geben von Nicolaus Delius. II. Band. 

(Elberfeld, 1874) 

Tins volume by Delius contains the two 
plays of .1/ uceflorus and Fair Em. The plays 
themselves are edired with as much care as 
such compositions seem to require ; bnt in 
the introductions we fail to find any discus¬ 
sion of the reasons which may have led to 
so singular a result as the attributing tho 
plays to Shakspere. And yet these reasons 
an 1 well worth weighing. 

The play of Mnceiloru* is extant in editions 
of 15118 and IGOfi in its simpler form. In 
1G1U a new edition was published “ ampli¬ 
fied with new additions, as it was acted 
before the King s Ma jesty at White Hall, on 
Shrove Sunday at night. By his Highness 
servants usually playing at the Globe.” This 
edition was republished in 1G13, 1G15, and 
1621 ; and as it is only in the last edition 
that Delius is acquainted with the augmented 
play, he naturally dates the additions about 
1G21, instead of 1310, as he must have 
done had he known of the earlier quarto. 
And he is mistaken in his enumeration 
of the additions themselves. “ These new 
additions,” he says, “with which the 
old play was provided by another hand 
for its exhibition in Whitehall before James 
I. consist of tho Prologue and the two 
dialogues between the allegorical figures 
of Comedy and Envy at the beginning and 
end of the piece ” (p. viii.). The truth is 
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i hat the first dialogue between Comedy and 
Envy (pp. 3-5) is not an addition, but is 
tbund in the edition of 1598; on the 
other hand the two first scenes—that 
between Mucedorus and Anselmo his friend, 
pp. 6, 7, and the comic soliloquy’ of 
Mouse, p. 8—are additions. So also the 
scene at pp. 34-30 between the King 
i.f Valentin, Anselmo, Rodorigo, Lord 
Rarachius, with others, is an addition of 
1010. So is the end of the last scene, 
p. 53. Lastly, it is not true that the whole 
of the second dialogue between Comedy and 
Envy, pp. 53—50, is an addition. The first 
s [icech of Comedy and the first speech of 
Envy, together fifteen lines, are in the 
edition of 1598. The new matter begins 
with the words, “ Envy spit thy gall,” p. 54, 
and continues to the end. 

The occasion of these additions is told ns 
in this new matter. A comedy, by some 
poet unaccustomed to write for the company, 
had been acted at the Globe, and afterwards 
at Court before the King himself. It was 
full of dark sentences, for which the actors 
were delated to the magistrate, to their 
irreat danger. And on occasion of their 
being admitted to act again at Court, they 
presented the old, inoffensive Mucedorus as 
their peace-offering (no great compliment to 
the critical judgment of the King), with 
the following elaborate excuse for their error. 
Envy threatens Comedy that she will over¬ 
throw her, and explains her plan:— 

'• From my foul study I will hoist a wretch, 

A lean and hungry meager cannibal 

Whose jaws swell to his eyes with chewing malice ; 

And him I’ll make a poet.” 

Comedy asks, “What’s that to the pur¬ 
pose ? ” and Envy continues:— 

“ Tliis scrambling Raven with the needy beard 
Will I whet on to write a Comedy. 

Wherein shall be composed dark sentences 
Fleasing to factious brains, 

And every other where placo mo a jest 
Whost! high abuso shall more torment than blows. 
Then I myself, quicker than lightning. 

Will fly me to the puissant. Magistrate, 

And waiting with a trencher at Ids Imck 
In midst of jollity rehearse those galls. 

With some additions, so lately vented in your 
Theatre; 

Ho on this cannot but make complaint 
To our great danger, or at least restraint.” 

The words “so lately” in the third line 
from the end are a manifest interpolation 
—perhaps put in by the printer to make 
the readers of 1610 think that the lines al¬ 
luded to a qnite recent event. The evidence 
that the offence was committed at Court 
besides at the Globe—“ your Theatre ”—is 
to be found in the last address to the King, 
p. 56:— 

•• Vouchsafe to pardon onr unwilling error 
So late presented to your gracious view, 

And we'll endeavour wilh excess of pain 
To please your senses in a choicer strain.” 

It seems then that between the publication 
of Mucedorus in 1606—it may have been an 
antedated edition, and may belong to the 
latter end of 1605—and the issue of the 
edition of 1610, the offence here described 
was committed. The peccant play can hardly 
have been the tragedy of Gowry, described 
as having given offence in a letter of Cham- 
berlain to Winwood, dated Dec. 18, 1604. 
It may, however, have been the one described 
by Samnel Calvert in a letter to Winwood, 


March 2, 1605-6 : * “ The players do not 
forbear to present upon their stage the whole 
course of this present time, not sparing the 
King, State, or religion; and with snch 
liberty that any would be afraid to hear 
them.” Or the one alluded to by the 
author of the Sloane MS. 3543, f. 20, who says 
that the players meddled in way of taxation 
•with the King ; or the abuses referred to by 
Ben Jonson in his dedication of Volpone to 
the two Universities, Eeb. 11, 1607. Or 
Chapman’s play of Blron, for which the 
French ambassador had three of the players 
arrested ; or the piece acted two days before 
Biron, wherein James was brought in cursing 
and swearing, and drunk at least once a day 
—this was in April, 1606. Or it may be some 
of the fanlts mentioned by H. Parrot in 
The More the Merrier, 1608—the inveighing 
at any man’s private person, a kind 
of writing, which of late seems to have been 
very familiar among our poets and players, 
to their cost; or the “ abuses lately crept 
into the quality ” described by Heywood in 
bis apology for actors, 1612 (p. 61, reprint 
by the old Shakespeare Society). I hardly 
like to refer to Davies’ Epigram to Sliak- 
spere in the Scourge of Folly (cire. 1611), 
where “good Will” is told if he had not 
played some kingly parts in sport he might 
have been companion for a king ; for this 
I think only means that lie might have been 
a courtier if he had not disqualified himself 
by having been an actor. 

Anyhow, the difficulties brought on the 
King’s players by the “ scrambling Raven 
with the needy beard,” whoever lie was, 
occurred while Shakspere was head and 
manager of the King’s company. In the 
patent of 1603 he is placed second, 
Laurence Fletcher being the first, who 
had been manager of the King’s English 
comedians in Scotland before the union of 
the two crowns. But Fletcher was dead 
before 1605, and those who attributed 
Mucedorus to Shakspere may have supposed 
that it must have devolved on him to extri¬ 
cate the players from their difficulty, to 
make the apology for them, and to write the 
part in which that apology was contained. 

The address to the King concludes with 
some lines to which Shakspere may possibly 
refer in Troilus and Crcssida, where Tbersites 
says— , 

“ Let devil Envy say Amen.” 

Here Comedy says— 

“ Be blessed then ; 

“Who other wishes, let him never speak.” 

And Envy chimes in 

“Amen.” 

The additions are far superior to the old 
play, but bear no internal evidence of being 
Shakspere’s; but it is not easy to say in 
what style he would have written if he 
found himself obliged to make new additions 
to a trumpery drama. It would have been 
inartistic to weave fine gold with the hempen 
homespun. A favourable specimen of the 
matter and manner of these additions may 
be given from p. 34, where the Valentian 
Kingbids the music cease—“ Let your strings 
sleep.” 

“ Mirth to a soul disturbed are embers turn'd 
Which sudden gleam with molestation 
But sooner lose their sight for’t. 

* Winwood, Memorials of Slate Affairs, ii. 54. 


'Tis gold bestow’d upon a rioter 
Which not relieves but murders him. 

’Tis a drug given to the healthful 
Which infects, not cures. 

How can a father that hath lost his son, 

A prince lioth wise, virtuous, and valiant. 

Take pleasure in tho idle acts of Time ?’* 

It must he confessed that the “ molesta¬ 
tion of the ashes” in line 2 is something 
like ihe molestation of the enchafed flood in 
Othello II. i., and that the nse of the word 
“sight” in the third line has a Shakspemu 
twang. But there must have been many 
poets attached to the Globe in 1 Gel-3—ll-1 1 ■ 
capable of this, and much better. Xever. 
theless, a note should be made of the fact, 
that the librarian of Charles II. had M no. 
donts hound up with Fair Jim and the 
Merry Devil of Edmonton, and labelled as 
Shakspere’s. To this minute piece of ex¬ 
ternal evidence we must add the fact, men¬ 
tioned in Halliwell's Dictionary of Piny, 
that in some old catalogues Mucedorus is 
attributed to Shakspere. Certainly the cir- 
cumstances under which the additions were 
made, and to a certain extent the style of 
those additions, add some slight weight to 
the tradition. Richard Sihpsos. 


The. Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy: or, lb 
Geography, History, and Antiquities of lb 
Sassuuian or New Persian Empire. By 
George Rawlinson, M.A., Camden Pro- 
fessor of Ancient History in the Univer. 
sity of Oxford, Canon of Canterbury. 
(London : Longmans & Co., 1876.) 

If large type, thick paper, and bulky 
volumes form a true criterion of learning 
and ability, the University of Oxford ran 
boast no more efficient servant than the 
Camden Professor of Ancient History. No: 
content with having produced five tomes 
which, in shelf-room at least, may vie with 
almost any work of the century, he has now 
compiled a sixth, of which we do not hesi¬ 
tate to affirm that its type, and paper, and 
balk would have done credit to any of the 
preceding five. In a history, however, even 
of an Oriental Monarchy, it is usual to look 
for some internal qualities which should 
bear out the external promise. The style 
should not be spiritless, and the view 
should be characterised by breadth. In these 
particulars Mr. Rawlinson’s work hardly 
comes up to that ideal which its appear¬ 
ance has encouraged us to hope for. Of 
that peculiarity in his writings which the 
poverty' of the English langnage compels ns 
to call his style, perhaps the least said the 
soonest mended. It was, doubtless, difficult 
to make a translation of the Scriptures Hi’- 
toriae Bysantmae readable. But although 
the style in which the present volume is 
written is perhaps excusable, and not alto¬ 
gether unexpected, a broader view of the 
subject than that with which Mr. Rawlinson 
has favoured ns might have been hoped for. 
The position of the Sassanian chapter in the 
great book of the History of the East is 
hardly touched upon ; and we have, instead, 
to wade through the bare annals of each 
reign—a war with Rome varied by a war 
with Armenia, or a war with Armenia di¬ 
versified by a war with Rome. The greater 
part of Mr. Rawlinson’s Seventh Monarch’! 
reminds ns of those elementary histories ot 
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England before the Norman Conquest by 
which children are kept out of mischief, and 
in which the names of kings and battles 
form the prominent feature. At the same 
time there are some portions of the book 
which rise above the annal style, and 
become almost interesting. Such is the 
opening chapter, in which the transition from 
Macedonian to Parthian, and from Parthian 
to Sassanian supremacy is well drawn ; and 
such the last two chapters, on the architec¬ 
ture (after Fergusson and Flandin) and 
religion and manners of Sassanian Persia, 
both of which are interesting—more, however, 
from the nature of the subject than from the 
manner in which it is treated. 

Impossible as it is to allow the qualities 
either of an interesting style or a broad 
historical view to Mr. Rawlinson’s Seventh 
Oriental Monarchy, it must be admitted to 
possess every other merit which persevering 
labour could give it. Though “without form,” 
the book is not “ void.” Mr. Rawlinson has 
done all that lay in his power to do. He has 
ransacked the Byzantine historians, and 
no one who has not tried the experiment can 
know the weariness of the flesh which much 
study of those inimitable writers produces. 
He has collected what he could gather (not 
very much, it would seem) from translations 
of the Persian and Arabic writers ; and he 
has enriched the volume with innumerable 
illustrations from the inscriptions and the 
coinage of the Sassanian Kings, taken from 
the works of Texier, Flandin, Ker Porter, 
Thomas, and Mordtmann. 

Great as must, have been the labour ex¬ 
pended on the volume, much might have 
been gained by the exercise of a little critical 
discrimination. In vain we look for any 
examination of the authorities: in no place 
does Mr. Rawlinson state his reasons for 
adopting one class of writers and rejecting 
another. Throughout the greater part of 
the book the Scriptores Historiac Bysantinae 
have been almost his sole authorities, as the 
veiy ample references prove ; and the “native 
writers ” have been nearly ignored. Yet 
when he comes to an account of the ad¬ 
ministration and condition of Persia under 
Khusru I., the references point to Eastern 
sources. Why this difference? What are 
Canon Rawlinson’s principles of criticism, 
that he should nnquestioningly adopt 
m one place the statements of historians 
whose notices he ignores at others ? Why 
does he pass over Tabari and Mirkliond 
ln almost every place, and adopt instead the 
narratives of Agathias, Ammianns Marcel- 
hnns, and Moses of Chorene ; and then on 
a sudden accept the statements of the former 
without hesitation or qualification? Whether 
Rawlinson was justified in under- 
akmg a history of a Persian dynasty with¬ 
out being so far acquainted with Eastern 
anguages as to be able to distinguish Persian 
r< un Arabic (cf. the notice of “Ma^oudi” 

!f le List of Authors, p. 661), depends on 
kjo estimate we take of the Oriental his- 
a ^. 0 ^ the completeness and accuracy 
heexisting translations. But at least it 
tu sn 8g e 3ted that some acquaintance 
the languages of the East is necessary 
Cn , tlca ', examination of the authorities, 
worth^ W ^'°^ ^ * s ^ ar< d to see how a trust¬ 
s’ and exhaustivehistory can be written. 


The Oriental side of the Seventh Monarchy 
is weak throughout, but especially when the 
historian relates the Mohammedan conquest. 
Here the absence of any appreciation of his¬ 
torical criticism is especially marked. We 
find side by side with references to Tabari 
and Weil, others to Ockley, Washington 
Irving, Vaux, and D’Herbelot. Ockley’s 
romance, though amusing and eminently 
readable, is no history; Washington Irving, 
brilliant and accurate as he generally is, can 
scarcely claim to he an authority; Vaux’s 
modest little History of Persia, printed for 
the Christian Knowledge Society, never pre¬ 
tended to be anything more than an outline, 
and its author would be the last to claim 
for it the rank of an authoritative history of 
the Arab conquest of Persia ; while D’fier- 
belot’s Bihliothique Orientate, whenever we 
have been reduced to the unpleasant neces¬ 
sity of consulting it, has proved uniformly 
inaccurate. The result of trusting to western 
rechauffes of the original authorities, or not- 
authorities, has been that Mr. Rawlinson’s 
account of the Muslim conquest of Persia is 
in many respects quite inadequate, and that 
the Arabic names are often unrecognisable. 

The merits of Mr. Rawlinson’s Seventh 
Monarchy may be shortly summed up. He 
has done a good service in bringing together 
a fund of information on Sassanian history, 
extracted from the Byzantine historians; 
in collecting the numismatic and epigraphic 
monuments of the period, and in enriching 
the book with numerous illustrations taken 
from Sassanian sculptures. His work is a 
quarry from which some one gifted with a 
keener historical sense and a clearer con¬ 
ception of literary form, and furnished with 
the knowledge necessary to unravel the 
traditions of the Oriental historians, may, 
at some future time, compose a history. 

Stanley Lane Poole. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Lady Silver dale's Sweetheart, and other 
Stories. By William Black. (London: 
Sampson Low & Co, 1876.) 

My Sister Rosalind. By the Author of 
“ Christina North.” (London: Henry S. 
King & Co., 1876.) 

Hinsterborouqh. By Humphry Sandwith, 
C.B., D.C.L. (London: Chatto & Windus, 
1876.) 

There is a touching piece of poetry, of the 
last generation, which describes the woes of 
a dove voyaging between (if we remember 
rightly) Palmyra and Antioch, and compelled 
to drink of “ tho desert’s bitter stream ” on 
its way. Perhaps it is presumptuous to 
compare oneself to a dove ; but we feel sure 
that the feelings of that bird, if instead of the 
expected brash of bitterness she had found 
a real “ eye of the desert,” would have much 
resembled those of a reviewer who discovers 
among his books a volume of Mr. Black’s. 
If culture without affectation, wit without 
vulgarity, satire without illnature, and 
knowledge of the world without pretention; 
if, in short, the possession of all the qualities 
which go to make np that rarest of gifts, 
urbanity, can make a book pleasant, then 
should Lady Silverdale's Svxetheart be a 
cause of pleasure. Mr. Black is already 


known to be a master of the art of telling 
short stories, from The Maid of Killema; 
but we think that the present collection 
excels the former, inasmuch as there is less 
burlesqno and less mannerism. Perhaps 
the author might have hinted a little less 
openly at his political views, and might 
have spared liis sneers about blue and white 
china, which is, after all, as legitimate a sub¬ 
ject of interest ms compound householders 
and populous places, compulsory loadlines 
and contagious diseases. But Momus him¬ 
self could hardly find another fault. 
Whether we open the story of Mr. Ches- 
hunt’s “retrospective jealousy” (a most 
malignant form of the disease, as Mr. Black 
points out) and disillusion ; or the obstruc¬ 
tions which prevent the love of Moira Fergus 
from running smooth ; or the temptation, 
fall, and repentance of the “ Man who was 
like Shakespeare; ” or the tale, curiously 
pathetic without being maudlin, of the 
“ Highlands of the City ; ” or last, but not 
least, the veracious history of the “ Strange 
Horse of Loch Snainabhal ” (worthy to run 
in a curricle with Crofton Croker’s best), 
there is little fear of disappointment. Nor 
is the last article, the “ Glance at Lewis,” 
though not a story, to be neglected, for it 
contains not a few of Mr. Black’s best pieces, 
such as the following:—“The sea is of a 
dark and ruffled bine ; there is a hissing of 
white water at the bow of tho boat; the sun 
bums hot on the heavy brown sail.” This 
is the ne plus ultra of legitimate word-paint¬ 
ing ; the maximum of suggested effect with 
the severest economy of stroke. 

The first of these stories, that which 
names the volume, is not a reprint. How 
Frank Cheshunt was thrown over for a 
lord; how, after many years, he put and 
had answered the perilous question, Quid si 
prisca redit Venus ? may here be read. The 
satire is, of all others, that which needs the 
lightest hand : but when lightness of hand 
is required Mr. Black need hardly fear 
failure. 

In Peacock’s reminiscences of Shelley 
there occur two prescriptions, the one given 
by the author of Nightmare Abbey to his 
friend, the other suggested by Scythrop 
himself. The first is “ Three mutton chops 
well peppered ; ” the second, “ I will take a 
great glass of ale every night.” We should 
like to recommend these specifics, combined, 
if possible, to the author of My Sister Rosa¬ 
lind. A delicate and tender fancy; great 
descriptive power; pure English and life¬ 
like dialogue, are assuredly good gifts, and 
it is ten thousand pities that their effect 
should be spoiled by the presence, not merely 
of morbid touches, but of an entire colouring 
and complexion which can only be called 
morbid. Two young men fall in love with 
one young woman, who doesn’t know her 
own mind. She refuses the one she does 
love, and he goes out to sea in a rotten boat: 
the one she doesn’t love thinks his friend 
and rival is accepted, sees him going, knows 
the boat is rotten, and doesn’t stop him till 
too late. An interval occurs ; the surviving 
lover returns to the charge and over-per¬ 
suades the still faithful Rosalind. Haunted by 
the thoughts of his half-imaginary crime, he 
at last tells his wife, and the shock kills her. 
We have no desire to throw any ridicule 
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over this fable, to deny that it is pathetic, 
or to assert that it is not capable of powerful 
treatment. Unluckily the treatment, though 
graceful enough, is very far from powerful. 
The development of Rosalind’s merely 
school-girl fancy is improbable, and her 
husband’s conduct is still more improbable, 
the improbability in each case lying, not in 
the facts, but in the author’s presentation of 
them. The story is toid by Rosalind's sister, 
a device which probably increases its air of 
unreality. It is a strange thing that novel¬ 
ists will not understand how much they 
complicate their difficulties by adopting 
these variations from the straightforward 
“ inspired ” narrative. 

Minstirboroiii/h would be an easier book to 
read if it contained rather less of its author’s 
political and social opinions. Tiie wicked¬ 
ness of robustious viscounts, who horsewhip 
farmers, and drink brandy-and-watcr on 
Sunday afternoon; the virtue of Radical 
editors, who have been educated at Uni¬ 
versity College, and hire bruisers to protect 
them against the aforesaid viscounts; the 
uppislmess and lit tleness of Cathedral society; 
the folly of legal fictions ; and the like well- 
worn matters, are not subjects on which it 
is easy to get up much enthusiasm, whatever 
may be one’s own opinion about them. It 
ought to bo mentioned, however, in fairness 
to Dr. Sandwith that the scene of his story 
dates some forty years back, and it is 
possible that if one managed by a strong 
effort of mental gymnastics to project oneself 
back to that period, the above-mentioned 
subjects might be found to be rather less 
extinct and rather more burning than they 
arc now. The same excuse may perhaps be 
made for a certain stiffness in the dialogue. 
These allowances being made, Minster- 
borough may take rank as neither better nor 
very much worso than the run of novels. 
This, however, is scarcely high praise. 

George Saixtsbury. 


recent verse. 

The Dramatic and Poetical Works of Westland 
Marti on. 2 Vols. (Chatto and Windus.) The 
distinguished dramatist whose collected works 
come under our notice to-day is the last survivor 
of a knot of men whose influence on the early 
A ictorian literature was very great. Considerably 
younger than Sheridan Knowles and Douglas 
Jerrold, he was yet their friend and fellow- 
worker, and a sharer in the deserved success of 
their school. On the retirement of Mr. Knowles, 
Dr. \\ cstlaud Marston became the recognised re¬ 
presentative among us of the legitimate drama. 
The earliest piece here reproduced is The Patri¬ 
cians Daughter, first performed in 1842, and the 
latest is Life for Life, produced in 180ft, and the 
period of nearly thirty years so embraced has 
been one of great change and, it must be said, of 
considerable decay. The sober qualities that de¬ 
lighted the first hearers of Mr. Marston's dramas, 
qualities received in succession from such con¬ 
scientious and graceful writers ns Talfourd and 
Knowles, already fail to please a public taste 
deeply vitiated with the absinthe of melodrama 
and tie-opium of burlesque. It is probably with 
a sense of this failure to arrest attention any 
longer on the stage that Dr. Marston has provided 
while yet there was time for the literarv preserva¬ 
tion of his labours.and aware that like so many other 
dramatic poets, be must be content for the future 
to find his admirers among the readers of books, 
he has done well to prepare this final edition. : 


We are somewhat at a loss to understand why, 
even in the present impatience of the play-going 
public, and its feverish demand for situation, 
these plays should not hold their place on the 
boards, for here we find rapidity of action, and 
situation to the full. Dr. Westlaud Marston is 
the originator of situation ; he was the first to 
insist on the necessity of this dangerous stimulant, 
and he is overthrown by his own device. His 
comedies, perhaps, are more vital than his tragical 
dramas ; for one thing, they are written in prose, 
and Dr. Marston does not dance nimbly in the 
chains of verse. Among these admirable comedies 
The Favourite of Fortune is the best; it would be 
difficult to point to a more agreeable, amusing, 
and well-conceived piece in the modern English 
drama, or to one that shows a more felicitous 
study of the superficial characteristics of the 
ordinary types of society. The intrigue is 
innocent and obvious; we are not puzzled and 
not outraged, while it is quite serious enomrli to 
embroil a large group of stage-puppets through 
five amusing acts. Without being didactic, the 
tenor of the whole is pure and instructive, and 
leans perhaps a little too much to the merely senti¬ 
mental. The same might bo said of nearly all the 
comedies, lioromjh Politics is a slighter piece as 
far as plot goes, but is even finer than the Fa¬ 
vourite of Fortune in its delineation of character. 
The rich and pompous Mrs. Thompson repeats the 
portrait of Mrs. Lnrrington with more decision, 
and the honest Nathan, with his thorough good 
nature marred by a little transient vanity, is an 
excellent creation. A Hard Struggle and The 
Wife's Portrait are not without vivid interest, but 
seem to belong rather to the class of novels than 
dramas. It is not possible, on the other hand, to 
find much to praise in the famous Patrician's 
Daughter. This tragedy, written in the author's 
early youth, obtained its great success mainly on 
account of the sympathy it showed with the prin¬ 
ciples of reform just then so vehemently exciting 
all classes of society, a sympathy which, it must 
be said, was somewhat vaguely shown in the 
portrait of the surly and unlovely Mordauut. 
Far better in every respect are those later tragic 
dramas Marie de Meranie, performed in 1850, a 
story of the reign of Philip Augustus, and Strath¬ 
more, 1849, a tale of contest between Scotch 
Loyalists and Covenanters. Marie de Meranie 
will be found the most poetically conceived and 
most vigorously carried out of all the dramas in 
the two volumes. To the end of the second 
volume a number of fragments in blank verse are 
appended, and several lyrics. Some of the sonnets 
will be read with special pleasure by students of 
thoughtful and earnest verse. 

Songs Now and Then. By T. Ashe. (G. Bell and 
Sons.) In a melancholy little envoy which closes 
his volume, -Mr. Ashe says:— 

“ 0 World, for me ne’er care to weave a crown. 

Who hold your smile as lightly as vour frown ! 

Yet I grow sad to think upon my songs, 

For which no man, nor even a maiden, longs. 

0 mv poor flowers, dead in the lap of spring! 

I think it is too sad a harvesting 

For such brave hopes, for such kind husbandry ! 

Yet must I still go singing till I dio.” 

But we assure him that he is quite wrong, and 
that there are not a few among those to whom all 
good verse is precious who truly value his. Of 
late he has been untrue to his genius. In his 
Sorrows of Jly/mpyle he fell like Phaeton, and 
some other of his later works have been weak and 
unworthy; but such true idyllic poetry as he 
wrote in 1859 and as reappears in these Songs 
How and Then is not a gift for oblivion. The 
qualities of Mr. Ashe’s poems are delicacy, sweet¬ 
ness, and quaint, tender melody. Occasionally, as 
in such really fine pieces as “ The New Alexis ” and 
“ Marit,” the study of unusual and esoteric emotion 
gives his work a pungent flavour of originality 
which raises it at once to a really important level. 
As a song-writer he falls little short of brilliant 
success, failing, where a kindred genius, Barry 

Diqil 


Com wall, fails, in not preserving the same technics! 
perfection throughout. Yet his little lyrics u? 1 
often exceedingly charming. Here is onej 
“ Love is eo strange, with wane and change, ; 

His mood is subtle as the air: j 

Through long vague years of joy and tears ! 
You never looked so lair. | 

I never knew your eyes more blue, j 

Your voice flow with so sweet a tone. 

F'ull of my bliss. I know this is 
The liappiest day we're known. 

To-morrow then, we’ll find again j 

Those rocks between the sea and sky? 

To-morrow will prove happier still?— , 

Nay, love, to-day, goo 1-bye. 

We’ll let love rest thus at its best. 

We will not dare to tempt delicht: 

I’ll kiss your brow, and we'll part now: 

Pear love, good-bye, good night.” 

This might stand as motto to the strangest chap¬ 
ter of Gautier's strangest book. Here is another 
beautiful song:— 

‘■All for a rose, all for a rose. 

My little hawk and I 

Have quarrelled now these months, love knows, 
And heaves a sigh. 

All for a rose! all for a rose ! 

The fates indeed must lower 

On me and her, when such strife grows 
From love's own flower. 

All for a rose, all for a rose. 

Love's sweeter leaves are shed! 

Ah! love's flower, that too soon blows. 

Too soon is dead ! ” 

Some of the little romances are very successful. t 
especially that named “ Aoede.” The loncer 
romance-epics, “ Pleclrude,” “ Yseult,” and “ Mil- 
degarde,” would be more certain of success if Mr. 
Morris' Earthly Paradise and Mr. O'Shaughnefsy's 
Lays of France had not preceded them in the 
same manner. But, taken all in all, Mr. Ashe has 
written a very pretty book. 

Camera Obscura. By Dora Greenwell. (Dally, 
Isbister, and Co.) 

“ I hold within my hand a lute, 

A lute that hath not many strings; 

A little bird above it. sings, 

And singing soars and claps his wings; 

Sing, little bird : whon thou art mute. 

The music dies within my lute. 

Sing on, thou little bird, until 
I hear a voice expected long. 

That bids an after-silence fill 

The space that onco was filled with song. 

Then fold thy wings upon my breast, 

Upon my heart, and give it rest.” 

In these graceful lines Miss Greenwell expresses« . 
just criticism on her own scope and powers. It is < 
true that she “ hath not many strings,” and as 
time progresses she reveals no new faculties. As j 
one little volume after another of tender nnd ; 
devotional verse, or semi-rhythmic prose, each 
adorned with the familiar device of the womans 
hand that holds a cross (et teneo el teneor), issues 
from the press, the critic is puzzled to know what 
attitude to adopt towards an authoress that repeal 4 
herself no less closely in matter than in manner. 
There is nothing to be said about Camera Obtain’ 
that was not or should not have been fully said 
about Carmina Cruets and a great many other little 

sister-books. It is tender, mystical, and sometime 

musical; it is what ladies call “ suggestive —A 
dabbles, that is to say, in inscrutable mysteries 
and glides with light pity and wonder over the 
obscurer sorrows of the heart. Above all it u 
saturated with a sterile compound of scepticism 
and devotional fervour, all the music and beauty 
of the world beimr drowned in it by the discords 
of a heart that will believe and a brain that b« 
learned to doubt. Technically speaking, the 
authoress does not improve. Her work becomes 
sensibly more and more slovenly. AVe cannot 
omit to bear testimony against her mode ol quota¬ 
tion : there is no author that we are acquainted 
with with whom misquotation is such a disease 
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as with Miss Green well. She traduces, in the 
present thin volume, the Bible, the old ballads, 
Chaucer and Heine at least, if no more. But we 
should like to ask her why she chooses to inter¬ 
sperse so many thoughts of others with her own ? 
Her fame gains nothing by such borrowed light, 
and the habit seems to us useless and absurd. 

The Ejtic of Hade*. By the author of “ Songs 
of Two Worlds.” (Henry S. King and Co.) We 
have not been among those who have joined the 
chorus of extravagant laudation over the repeated 
productions of “ The New W riter.” There has 
seemed to us something ridiculous and even 
childish in the furious haste made to proclaim 
the virtues of this most respectable antidote to 
the “ Fleshly School,” and we have not felt in¬ 
clined to echo the raptures of the Philistines. 
We are bound to confess, however, that, in spite 
of all the injudicious praise showered upon his 
early poems, the “ New Writer ” has shown him¬ 
self more modest and more critical than his 
friends, and has had the good sense to listen to 
those quieter voices that warned him of the 
special dangers that awaited his sentimental 
facility. The result has been a gradual, steady 
progress in power which we are ready frankly to 
acknowledge. The third series of Songs of Two 
Worlds contained several important pieces that 
were a genuine contribution to the poetic litera¬ 
ture of the period, and which showed a distinct 
tendency to abandon the cheap morality that en¬ 
deared him to the Philistines. We are in hopes 
that he will free himself entirely from his bonds, 
and gain as much in the esteem of the worthy few 
as he will lose in vulgar popularity. The Epic of 
Hades consists of 3ome fourteen stories from the 
Greek mythology, told in person by the several 
actors to a wanderer who meets all their shades in 
succession as be passes through the Infernal re¬ 
gions. A fair example of the style of these 
idyllic monologues may be given in this extract 
from the speech of Helen:— 

“ For I remember well 
How one day straying from my father’s halls 
•Seeking anemones and violets, 

A girl in spring-time, when the heart makes spring 
Within tho budding bosom, that I came 
Of a sudden through a wood upon a bay, 

A little sunny land-locked bay, whose bunks 
Sloped gently downward to the yellow sand, 
hhere the bluo wave creamed soft with fairy foam, 
And oft the Nereids sported. As I strayed 
•Singing, with fresh-pulled violets in niv hair 
And bosom, and my hands were full of flowers, 

I came upon a little milk-white lamb, 

And took it in my arms and fondled it, 

And wreathed its neck with flowers, and sang to it 
And kissed it, and the spring was in my life 
And I was glad. 

“ And when I raised my eyes, 

Behold, a youthful shepherd with bis crock 
Stood by me and regarded as I lay. 

Toll, fair, with clustering curls, and front that wore 
A budding manhood ; as I looked a fear 
Came o'er me, lest he were some youthful god 
bisgnised in shape of man, go fair he was ; 

Hut when he spoke, the kindly voice was full 
Of manhood, and the large eyes full of fire 
brew me without a word, and all the flowers 
fell from me, and the little milk-white lamb 
Strayed through tho brake and took with it the white 
lair years of childhood. Time fulfilled my being 
ydth passion like a cup, and with one kiss 
heft mo a woman.” 

^ this long passage, studded with graces, the 
reader will distinguish everywhere a diseiplesbip 
uf the Laureate as close as the following of Spenser 

the younger Fletchers. Throughout the book, 
the tone, the philosophy, the versification, are al- 
most undistinguishable from those of Mr. Tenny- 
60n , ® n d we can only wonder that with so close a 
parallelism there is really no trace of the weakness 
°t an imitator. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

We learn that Dr. Abbott will not only answer 
Mr. Spedding in the Contemporary Review for 
June, but is also engaged on a detailed criticism 
of Mr. Spedding’s work on Bacon, which will be 
published in the autumn by Messrs. Macmillan 
and Co. 

Messrs. James Blackwood and Co. have in 
preparation a second edition of Mr. Henry Jen¬ 
kins's Selections from the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments. 

Mr. Elliot Stock announces for immediate 
publication in his/m«(wnVc reprint series, a repro¬ 
duction of the first edition of Herbert’s Poems, 
with an introduction by the Rev. A. B. Grosart. 

A SEW story by the author of Ministering 
Children will appear early in May. Its title will 
be Oliver of the Mill. 

Mr. A. Burnell, now at Tanjore, has been 
requested by Government to superintend the 
Archaeological Survey of the Madias Presidency. 
His MS. of the catalogue of MSS. at Tanjore has 
been sent to press, and his edition of the Arsheya- 
Bnihmana will soon appear. 

The catalogue of .1. Mohl’s library has been 
published. The sale will take place at Paris on 
May 15 and following days. The catalogue con¬ 
tains many scarce books and MSS., particularly in 
Persian literature. 

The second volume completes Dr. Schmidt's 
admirable Shakespeare-Le.iicon (Williams and 
Norgate), of which we spoke at length on the 
appearance of the tirst volume. It is certainly a 
work that will be warmly welcomed by every 
Shaksperian student. The Appendix contains 
some useful observations on Shakspere's grammar; 
a brief section on Provincialisms, d propos 
of King Lear , IV., vi.,, 239-51; a list of 
“ words and sentences taken from foreign lan¬ 
guages ; ” another of “ the words forming the latter 
part in compositions ” (i.e., in compounds) ; and 
additions and corrections. 

Messrs. Tegg and Co. will shortly publish a 
work entitled The Last, Act: being the Funeral 
Rites of Nations and Individuals. It will contain 
a curious account of the disposal of the dead, by 
fire, cremation, water, air, burial, &c.,and will be 
edited, with introduction and notes, by William 
Tegg. 

Mr. Thomas Hardy's story, The Hand of 
Ethelberta, being concluded in the May number of 
the Cornhill Magazine, the June number will 
contain the commencement of a new story by 
Mrs. Olipluiut, entitled Cari/a. 

The Rev. H. N. Oxenham writes to us to point 
out that we were wrong in classing the books 
whicli he has been translating, as well as his own 
original essays on “ Catholic Eschatology,” under 
the heading of “ Old Catholic ” Literature. Hefele 
is not an old Catholic; Dellinger was not when 
he wrote The First Age of the Church, and neither 
the books named nor Mr. Oxenham's own essays 
have anything to do with any “Old Catholic” 
question. Mr. Oxenham has on more than one 
occasion expressed himself as entirely out of har¬ 
mony with some of the proceedings of the “ Old 
Catholics” in Germany. We gladly acknowledge 
our inadvertence, and the more regret it as a name 
wrongly given may stick, and cause inconvenience 
and annoyance to the persons concerned. 

The Catalogue of the Exhibition of Scientific 
Instruments shortly to be held at South Ken¬ 
sington is in type, and will shortly be issued. It 
is divided into twenty sections, each containing 
elaborate descriptions of the various classes of in¬ 
struments, under the following headings:—1. 
Arithmetic; 2. Geometry; 3. Measurement; 4. 
Kinematics, Statics, and Dynamics; 6. Molecular 
Physics; 6. Sound; 7. Light; 8. Heat; 9. Mag¬ 
netism ; 10. Electricity; 11. Astronomy; 12. 
Applied Mechanics; 13. Chemistry; 14. Meteoro¬ 


logy ; 16. Geography; 10. Geology and Mining ; 
17. Mineralogy and Crystallography; 18. Bio¬ 
logy; 10. Educational Apparatus; 20. Photo¬ 
graphs of miscellaneous Italian instruments. A 
very important volume, of about 200 pages, con¬ 
taining monographs on the different classes of 
instruments bv the most eminent British scientific 
men is also nearly ready. We understand that 
the Exhibition will probably be opened by the 
Queen, although the day of opening has not yet 
been fixed. 

Messrs. Puttick and Simpson are preparing 
for sale in May the library of the author of The 
Broad Stone of Honour, Mores Catholici, Com- 
pitum, Ac., comprising some scarce and curious 
examples of Roman Catholic Theology, Lives of 
Saints, Devotional Books, Legends, Chronicles, 
Chivalry, Poetry, Early Typography, &c. 

Mr. Quaritch, of Piccadilly, has just published 
a catalogue of works upon the East, and in Orien¬ 
tal languages. It. contains nearly 200 pages and 
3,000 separate articles, among which there are 
books and MSS. from all parts of the world, in¬ 
cluding such rarities as Buddhist treatises written 
on palm-leaves in the ancient Kavi language of 
Java, illuminated Pfdi rituals from Burma, a huge 
printed volume of Buddhist legends in Mongolian, 
Ac. About a hundred languages are represented. 
The catalogue begins with the historical and geo¬ 
graphical works, and those upon Eastern religions, 
about a thousand in number. There are 250 books 
in Sanskrit and the kindred Indian tongues, 150 
in Persian, 250 in Hebrew, over 300 in Arabic, 
170 in Turkish, 54 in Japanese, 310 in Chinese, 
which alone would form a very remarkable collec¬ 
tion. 

The Oera Linda Bonk (Triibner) professes to 
be an ancient Friesian manuscript of tho thirteenth 
century, which has been preserved from time im¬ 
memorial in the Friesian family fiver de Linden 
of Enkhuizeu. The present proprietor received it 
from his grandfather, who died in 1820. The 
existing Ms. professes to be a copy of much older 
MSS., the oldest of which was written 558 b.c. 
Together the)' give a connected history of the 
Friesian race, extending as far back as the year 
2103 B.c. All this is rather calculated to throw 
doubts on the genuineness of the MS., of which 
both Dr. Otterna, who verified the original MS. text 
and translated it into Dutch, and Mr. Sandbaeli, 
who has made the English version of Dr.Ottema's 
translation, appear to lie fully convinced. How¬ 
ever, even 1 )r. Otterna himself is a little staggered 
at some of the statements of the MS. It appears, 
for instance, that the god Neptune was, when 
living, a Friesian sea-king, Teunisby name, famili¬ 
arly called “ Neef-Teunis,” or Cousin Teunis ; that 
Minos, the lawgiver of Crete, was also a Friesian 
sea-king, Miuno ; that the goddess Minerva came 
from Walcheren, in Holland, &c., &c. But 
he comes to the conclusion that the book 
cannot possibly be a forgery, basing his conclu¬ 
sion on arguments which are about as wild and 
fantastic ns the contents of the MS. itself. lie 
seems to lay special stress on the visit of Apollonia 
and her followers to the pile-dwellings of Switzer¬ 
land about 540 B.C., which were not discovered 
before 1853. He argues that her account of them 
could only have been written at a time when they 
still existed and were lived in. Such arguments 
are not enough to overturn the overwhelming 
evidence the other way. No knowledge of the 
genuine Old Friesian is required; the mere pre¬ 
sence of such words as prebende (benefice), sldvona 
(slave), metal (metal), sinnebiltl (symbol, Duteh 
zinncbeeld), sgrhctl (jewel, Dutch sieraad, from 
the High German zieren), is enough to show the 
absurdity of imagining that such a book could 
have been written in the thirteenth century A.n., 
let alone the earlier dates. Indeed, the mere 
perusal of the English translation will convineo 
any unprejudiced judge that the whole thing is a 
clumsy forgery, whicli cannot well be older than 
the eighteenth 
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pile-dwellings is so irrefragable as the editors 
assume, then the MS. must have been written 
some time between 1863 and 1876 a.d. We will 
only add that if the MS. should, after all, turn 
out to be genuine, we would strongly advise the 
Palaeographical Society to procure for their mem¬ 
bers copies of the facsimile given in the present 
edition. They will be much interested to find a 
MS. of the thirteenth century written in capitals, 
with the i’s dotted. 

M. Paul Bataillard has recently published 
two interesting studies, extracted from the bul¬ 
letins of the Society d’Anthropologie de Paris, on 
Lee Origines des Bohtmiens ou, Tsiganes, and on 
Let Tsiganes de l'Age du Bronze. In them he 
brings together the principal facts he can find to 
support his opinions that the Gipsies, although a 
comparatively modern importation into Western 
Europe, have inhabited some parts of the South- 
East of Europe from time immemorial, and that the 
small-handed sword-makers and metal-workers of 
the Age of Bronze were possibly Gipsies. He 
gives Borne account of his interviews with the 
nomad bands of Hungarian Gipsies, who have of 
late years taken to plying their trade as tinkers in 
various parts of Western Europe, even penetrating 
as far as England, where they met with a some¬ 
what inhospitable reception. But he is greatly 
in want of more detailed information, and he will 
be obliged to anyone who will send him trust¬ 
worthy notes about them, or any other Gipsies, to 
C Hue Cassini, Paris. 

The current number of the Bivista Inter- 
nasionale contains an interesting article by Herr 
Scartazzini, in answer to the doubts about Gemma, 
Dante’s wife, which had been raised by Herr 
Witte. Herr Scartazzini gathers together all the 
information he can find about Dante’s domestic life, 
and discusses the general credibility of Boccaccio 
as an authority for Dante's life. lie looks upon 
him as so greatly biassed by his training as a 
novelist that he is not to be trusted in matters of 
detail. 

The second number of the Revue Uistorique 
fully bears out the promise of the first. The 
original articles are all of importance as con¬ 
tributions to historical knowledge. M. Duruy 
finishes his paper on the condition of the “ munici- 
pia ” under the Roman Empire during the first two 
centuries a.d. M. Turot begins a series of critical 
notes on the historians of the first Crusade, and 
examines the writings of Baudry of Bourgueil. M. 
Giry traces the history of the see of Terouane during 
the Papacy of Gregory VII., and points out the 
methods fly which Gregory’s ecclesiastical ideas 
were carried into effect. M. Guifl'rey begins a 
series of articles on the Committees of the Revolu¬ 
tionary Assemblies (1789-1706). He complains 
that the history of the French Revolution has been 
too much treated from the sensational point of 
view, and proposes to bring forward the political, 
economical, and social questions with which the 
Assemblies interested themselves. Besides these 
original articles, the Berne has increased its 
criticisms on modern books, and contains also a 
very complete rteumt of the proceedings of 
historical societies, and of the contents of periodi¬ 
cals in all languages which are concerned with 
historical subjects. 

On April 9 died at Christiania the young Nor¬ 
wegian dramatist, Thomas Krag Thoresen, after a 
prolonged illness. He was the son of the eminent 
novelist, Magdalene Thoresen, and was born in 
1847. The most famous of his comedies was Paa 
Bgden (In the Village), a charming little study, 
but he had written five others, all more or less 
successful. 

M. C. J. Tornberg has just put the finishing 
touch to his great work, the edition of Ibn-al- 
Athir, by publishing the second and concluding 
art of the Indexes. To the student of Eastern 
istory these indexes are by no means the least 
useful part of the work. 


By a mistranslation, a passage in our notice of 
1leuchlin’s Brie/wechsel (Academy, March 25) im¬ 
plies that Reuchlin only wrote once to Melanch- 
thon. The statement of the writer was that he 
only once sent a message or entered into any 
communication with Luther. 

Mr. C. P. Ilbert writes to us:— 

“ As I was responsible for the statement which 
appeared in last week's Academy with respect to a 
proposed conference on the Oxford University Bill, 
perhaps yon will allow me to explain the correction 
of that statement which has appeared in some of the 
daily papers. 

“The day originally proposed was Thursday, 
April 27, as stilted by you, but in consequence of an 
important meeting of Convocation being fixed for that 
day, it was subsequently suggested that the following 
day would be more convenient. 

“Batata meeting of about thirty leading Resi¬ 
dents held at the Master of Balliol’s to consider the 
subject last Monday the majority of those present 
decided against holding a conference in Loudon at all, 
and the project has consequently been abandoned. 

“ I am informed, however, that at the same meeting 
the first of tho proposed resolutions (as printed by 
you) was, with slight modifications, affirmed by a con¬ 
siderable majority, and the second and third (relating 
to the headships and to clerical restrictions) were 
affirmed unanimously, and that it was proposed to 
embody those three resolutions in a petition which, 
in all probability, will be numerously signed by 
Residents. 

“ The fourth resolution was considered by most to 
be too vague to be practicable, and the opinion of the 
majority was against the fifth.” 


OBITUARY. 

I.YTTE1.TON, Loril, F.R.S., in London, April 19. nved 59. 
Thoheses, T. K., at Christiania, April 9, aged 98. 
Wylde, Sir W., M.R.I.A., at Dublin, April 19. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

An account of Mr. Ernest Giles's great journey 
of 1875 across Southern and Western Australia, 
in the form of a report to the Hon. Thomas 
Elder, of Adelaide, at whose expense the expedi¬ 
tion was fitted out, has newly been received in 
England, along with a lithographic copy of the 
explorer’s map. Mr. Giles's name was already 
distinguished in Australian travel by his discovery 
of the great salt lake Amadeus, in the centre of 
the continent, in 1872. His latest journey has 
carried a line through the unknown legion which 
lay between the routes of Eyre in 1840 and Forrest 
in 1870, along the coast of the Australian Bight, 
and Warburton and Forrest's journeys of 1874 
from stations on the telegraph line to the west 
coast. Starting from Youldeh depot, 135 miles 
NNW. of F’owler Bay, near the border of the 
known region of South Australia, on July 27, 
with nineteen camels and provisions for eight 
months, the first important point discovered was 
the well of Ooldabinna (lat. 29° V S., long. 131° 16' 
E.), a pretty, open space in the scrub bush which 
surrounds it, in which there are several rock holes 
into which the periodical rainfall drains, and 
whence the natives have obtained water-supplies 
from time immemorial. Penetrating westward 
from this place, a desert region of dense mallee 
scrub and spinifex with sand-hills and lake-bed on 
lake-bed was entered upon, the dense bush scarcely 
ever allowing a view of more than a hundred 
yards in extent. Mr. Giles says:— 

“ It was evident that the country we had now en¬ 
tered on was utterly waterless, and in all the distance 
we had come in ten days no spot had been found 
where it could lodgo. It was totally uninhabited by 
man and animal; not a track of a single marsupial, 
emu, or wild dog was to bo seen.” 

Five hundred miles had been traversed westward 
from Youldeh before any water was again ob¬ 
tained, and then the travellers and the fainting 


camels came upon a little spring (lat. 30° 25' S,, 
long. 123° 21' E.), which Giles named after Que« 
Victoria, calling it “ the humble offering of a little 
spring in a hideous desert.” On Octobers a second 
division of the great desert was entered upon, with 
the same uniform features of scrub and sand hills. 
At Ularring (in lat. 30° S.,long. 120° 30' E), no; 
far from the known border of the West Australian 
settlements, the expedition arrived again a! 
country which is inhabited by aborigines, and 
there successfully resisted an attack from nearly a 
hundred natives, painted, feathered, and armed to 
the teeth with spears, clubs, and other weapons. 
Perth, the chief town of Western Australia, was 
safely reached by the expedition in November. 
The results of this arduous journey, of not less 
than 2,600 miles, remain purely negative, for 
throughout this distance it is remarkable that net 
one area at all available for settlement was di.- 
covered. 

A letter from one of the members of the Limits ■ 
Commission at present engaged in laying dowr. 
the line of frontier between Bolivia and Brazil, 
published in the Siglo of Montevideo, gives son? 
notes of the progress of the work which may t? 
of interest. The work of surveying the frontier 
along the chain of lakes which border it?, 
upper Paraguay river on the Bolivian side beian j 
in the middle of June, 1875, but was interrupt! j 
in September, and again in January, 1876, on sc-' 
count of the rains and consequent flooding of the 
whole country. To such a degree does this flood¬ 
ing take place in the upper basin of the Parazusi 
that the journeys from Bolivia to Curumbi, Villi 
Maria or Cuyaba. in Matto Grosso, must he mad? 
in canoes along the same routes which are passed 
on horseback or by a cart in the dty weather. 
Before being compelled to cease operations for a 
time the Commission had surveyed a distance of 
about 300 leagues. The lagoon of Caceres is de- j 
scribed as a veritable swamp, an enormous deposit > 
of snakes, alligators, and mosquitos. The oth-r? I 
are very beautiful, especially that of Mend Km 
which is twelve leagues in circumference and ■ 
navigable throughout. The Tacuary, a Brarifc 
gunboat, steamed across it in all directions. Tie 
lake of Gahyba, though smaller than Mendin', 
gave more trouble in surveying, for a strew 
north wind which prevailed raised such a 
sea as to make it dangerous to launch the 
boat. This lake communicates with that of 
Uberaba by a natural canal of five leagues in leneth. 
narrow and deep. Uberaba lake, the largest of 
all, is like a sea, its flooded shores becoming 
lost to view on the horizon. In January the 
whole commission re-united at the base station I 
Corixa, to work up the field surveys within do c? 
till April, when the rains are over. 

The Bulletin de la Socicti de Geographieh 
March contains a good contribution to the geo¬ 
graphy of Marocco, in the itineraries and map ot 
journeys made by Auguste Beaumier, late Consul 
of France, between the years 1854 and 1875. 1» 
a great number of short excursions he has fl¬ 
ammed the whole coast-land between Tangier and 
the capital. In the same journal M. F. Roman?: 
du Caillaud discusses the origin of the name Tong- 
King, which is that of the northern province of th? 
Kingdom of Annam. Following the missionary 
Pere de Rhodes, geographers have referred thi* 
name— tun east, kin court—to a relation with the 
northern and southern courts of China, Pekin, an! 
Nankin. M. Caillaud, however, points out that» 
derivation of the name is to be sought in the histoo 
of Annam rather than in that of China, and state 
that in 1398, during the reign of Tran-thuan-Tong. 
the minister of the realm was ordered to sens 
mandarins to the province of Thanh-hoa, to raise 4 
fortress there on the mountain of Auton. Tim 
fortress, now in ruins, was called Tay-kinh ® 
Tav-do. It was in reference to this strong^ 
of the west, not to the capitals of China, - • 
Caillaud maintains, that the town of i 
or Hanoi, received the name of the eastern con . 
thence transferred to the province. 
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The Journal of the Royal Geographical Society 
of Vienna for March gives the itineraries and a 
good map of Ernest Mamo’s journeys in Kordofan 
during August, September, and October, of 1875. 
Writing from Khartum on January 30, Marno 
communicates that through the good offices of the 
general Consul von Cischini, he has obtained 
means of transport by way of Berber, Abu 
Hammed, and Korosko to Cairo, and that he 
intended to set out in the early part of February, 
so as to reach Cairo at the end ot Sftirch or begin- 
ing of April. 

The German papers announce the death, at the 
age of forty, of the well-known traveller Dr. 
Reinhold Buchholz, who after braving the rigours 
of a Polar expedition, as well as the perils and 
fatigues of a protracted exploration of some of the 
huitest parts of Central Africa, died at Greifs- 
wald on April 17, after a very short illness. Dr. 
Buchholz had only recently returned to Germany, 
after a three years’ sojourn in Africa, and at the 
time of his death he was busily engaged in ar¬ 
ranging the numerous scientific collections that he 
had brought with him, and which he designed for 
the museum connected with the chair of Zoology 
in the University of Greifswald, to which he was 
appointed only a few weeks since, and which had 
been organised specially for him. 

It is understood that Prof. Nordenskiiild has 
chartered the Goteborg steamer Ymer for a 
voyage round the North Cape and through the 
Sea of Kara to the Yenisei; where he will be 
joined by the three Swedish savant, Drs. Theel, 
Try bow, and Arnell, who are to proceed to their 
Siberian rendezvous over land. Prof. Nor- 
denakiold proposes to start from Bergen in the 
middle of July, on his return from visiting the 
Great Exhibition in Philadelphia. 

According to a telegram received at Bremen 
on April 21, Drs. Finsch and Brehm, with their 
companion Count Waldburg-Zeil, had reached 
Omsk after a very arduous journey. They had 
thus advanced fully half way from Ekaterinburg 
to Semipalatinsk; and after leaving the latter 
place, they intend to push on to the extreme 
southern limit of their exploration, viz., Ser- 
jriopol, by way of the little-known range of the 
Tabagatai mountains. 


FOREIGN R EVIEW S OF ENGLISH BOOKS. 

The Editor tet U he greatly obliged if the Publishers 
of foreign Journals will send him copies of those 
numbers which contain Reviews of English Books. 

AiwsTTioxo, G. F. The Tragedy of Israel. (Longmans.) 

I’olyinblion, April. 

Arxoi.d, Matthew. God and the Bible. (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 

Kerne Critique, April 22. By Maurice Vernes. 

Biames, J. A Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan 
Lftnyuages of India. (Trlibner.) Jcnaer Literaturzeitung, 
April 22. By Ernst W. A. Kubn. 

Cooper, W. E. Egypt and the Pentateuch. (Bagster.) Poly- 
billion, April. 

Faisboll, V., and R. C. Childers. The Jataka, edited, &c. 
(Triibner.) Jenaer Literaturzeilung , April 22. By Ernst 
W. A. Kuhn. 

Gardiner, 8. R. A History of England under the Duke of 
Buckingham and Charles I.* (Longmans.) Revue Hu- 
tongue, April. By G. Fagniez. 

green. J. R. a Short History of the English People. (Mac- 
millan.) Revue Historique, April. By G. Fagniez. 

Bun, B. V. Metrological Notes on the Ancient Electrnm 
Coins. (J. Russell Smith.) Jenaer Literalurzeitung, 
April 22. By Ernst Cnrtius. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

The Account of the Income and Expenditure of 
the British Museum for the year ended March 31, 
1W6, has just been issued. It is accompanied, as 
>»iial, with a statement of the progress made in 
the arrangement of the collections, and an account 
of objects added to them. In his Report on the 
apartment of Printed Books, Mr. George Bullen 
the average attendance in the Public Read- 
Room to have been 300 daily, and the average 
somber of books consulted by each reader to have 


been thirteen daily. To this department have been 
added 82,458 articles, many of them of great 
interest and value, including 38,786 complete 
volumes and pamphlets, and 38,006 parts of 
volumes, &c.; tne balance being made up of play¬ 
bills, pieces of music, broadsides, songs, &c. 
Among the rarest and most valuable of these 
acquisitions may be noticed six copies of Indulg¬ 
ences printed on vellum. The first of these was 
issued by Pope Nicholas V. to persons furnishing 
aid to the King of Cyprus against the Turks, 
and is one of the earliest specimens of printing, 
being dated 1455. A collection of 511 Chinese 
books, part of the library of the late Mr. John 
R. Morrison, was presented to the Museum by 
the Government; it includes many topographical, 
scientific, and literary works. Many works con¬ 
nected with the history of the Reformation were 
purchased from the library of Mr. A. F. H. 
Schneider, of Berlin, a gentleman who had occu¬ 
pied himself for forty years in collecting theolo¬ 
gical writings of that period, and had gathered 
together an assemblage of Reformation literature 
quite unique in its kind. This acquisition, amount¬ 
ing to 2,000 works, will add many treatises, &c., 
to the catalogue even under the names of Luther, 
Calvin, and Melanchthon; while in the case of 
Bucer, Bullinger, Carolstadt, Osiander, Bugen- 
hagen, and others less known, the additions are 
very considerable. A complete series of the ex¬ 
tremely rare writings of Thomas Miinzer, the 
Anabaptist leader who headed the revolt of the 
peasants in 1525, and other materials for a history 
of his sect, are included in this purchase. 

To the Sanskrit hooks has been added a copy 
of the magnificent facsimile edition from valua¬ 
ble manuscrips of the Mahabkashya of Patanjali, 
including the commentary of Kaiyyata and Nairo- 
jibhatta's gloss upon the latter, recently published 
in six large folio volumes by the Indian Govern¬ 
ment. Of this work, with which, according to 
the highest authorities, no other in the whole 
range of the unprinted literature of India can at 
all compare in importance, no complete manuscript 
copy was known to exist in any public library of 
India or Europe. The present edition consists of 
fifty copies intended principally for distribution 
among the great princes of India. The Rajah 
of Burdwan presented to the Museum eleven 
volumes, containing the commencement of an 
edition of the two national epic poems of India, 
the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, in Sanskrit 
and Bengali. 

We gather also from this Report that— 

“ Several books of rarity and value wore purchased 
at the sale of M. Capron, at Brussels. The one of 
most interest is perhaps, La tryumphante et solem- 
nelle entree faicte sur le nouvel et joyeux advenement de 
treshault Prince Monsieur diaries' prince des hespaignes 
. . . en sa ville de Bruges lan mil V. ces r xv. (1519) 

. . . par maislre Bcmy du puys son trcshumble 
judiciare et historiograph-. Paris, 1515. This con¬ 
temporary account of the entry of Charles V. into 
Bruges, one of a series of progresses which he under¬ 
took on being declared of age, and assuming the 
government of the Netherlands, is of extreme rarity, 
there being only two other copies known, one of which 
is in the Royal Library at Brussels. It is illustrated 
with thirty-nine engravings on wood of the pageants 
and devices erected at various stages of the proces¬ 
sion, and is believed to be the earliest example of 
illustrated books of pageants.” 

Three works of great interest must also he 
noticed, which were formed by the late Mr. 
Percival, in illustration of the history of Surrey; 
of Sadler's Wells and its vicinity, from the build¬ 
ing of the first theatre there in 1093; and of the 
parish of St. Pancras. Of other new curiosities in 
the Printed Books Department, Mr. Bullen gives 
the following descriptions:— 

“ A collection of books, pamphlets, and proclama¬ 
tions relating to the history and topography of the 
Republic of the Grisons, extending from the latter 
part of the sixteenth century to 1799. 

“ Poems on Various Occasions, 8. and J. Ridge, 
Newark, 1807. 8vo. 


“ This is a copy of the second privately printed 
edition of a collection of poems by Lord Byron, of 
which the first edition was destroyed at the suggestion 
of his friend Mr. Beecher, with the exception of two, 
or at most, three copies. Most of the poems in this 
collection were subsequently published under the title 
‘ Hours of Idleness.’ This copy contains a few MS. 
pencil notes by the author. 

“A copy of the Latin version of Athenaens, by 
Natalis do Comitibus. Venice, 1556, with Latin 
marginal notes in the handwriting of Tasso. 

“ A file of the Marseillaise newspaper, published at 
Paris, Dec. 19, 1869, to May, 1870, under the editor¬ 
ship of Henri Rochefort, with the collaboration of 
Paschal Grousset, Jules Valles, Arthur Arnould, 
Victor Noir, Jules Claretie, &c. This is said to be 
the only comploto file of this journal in existence, as 
the numbers were, for the most part, seized by the 
officers of the Imperial Government before being 
issued from the printing-office.” 

Among the broadsides added are eight proclam¬ 
ations of the Emperors Maximilian and Charles V., 
bearing date from 1615 to 1523. The earliest is 
directed against those German subjects who had 
taken service with the King of France, without 
whose aid the Emperor thinks Francis would not 
have conquered Milan. Another proclamation 
prohibits the use of self-firing guns, by either 
horse or foot soldiers; it is dated Augsburg, 1618, 
and is so rare that Beckman, in his History of 
Inventions, when quoting the assertion that the 
use of “ fire-tubes which took fire of themselves ” 
was forbidden under a severe penalty by Maxi¬ 
milian, writes that he has not been able to find 
any such prohibition in the different police-laws 
of that Emperor. 

Among other remarkable additions to the De¬ 
partment of Maps, Charts, Plans, and Topo¬ 
graphical Drawings, Mr. R. H. Major notes the 
following:— 

“ A photograph copy, made expressly for the 
Trustees, of a Portulano, in seven sheets, drawn in 
Venice, in 1318, by Pietro Visconte of Genoa, and 
now in the Museo Correr, Venice; one of the oldest 
maritime atlases known. It contains the Adriatic, 
the Black Sea, the Mediterranean, and the English 
Channel. 

“ Historia Mundi; or, Mercator’s Atlas. Englished 
by W[ye] Sfultonstall], London, 1635. It contains 
a rare map of Virginia and New England, engraved 
by Ralph Hall (in America), in 1636. This map is 
seldom seen in the work to which it belongs, having 
been promised at the time of publication, but not 
supplied till two years later. 

“ Seven folio volumes of early seventeenth-century 
maps, chiefly French, Dutch, and Italian. The 
volume for England contains a rare map of York¬ 
shire, by Chr. Saxton, with a view of Hull, 1642, 
which does not occur in the map in Saxton’s Atlas. 

“ A plan and description of the ‘ Seidge of 
Newarke-upon-Trent, 1646. Described by Richard 
Clampe, Ingenier.’ Pere[grine] Louell fecit. Very 
rare ; known to Gough only by a reprint by Buck in 
1725. 

“A collection of 628 engravings, and 228 original 
drawings relating to the topography of Kent, but 
chiefly of Deptford, Greenwich, and Canterbury. 

“A curious view of Carlsbad and its environs, 
showing its famous baths, 1647. Engraved by 
F[rater] Henricus, a barefooted Augustine lay- 
brother of St. Wenzel's, in Prague, from a large 
painting by Johann Schindler. 

"A collection of 63 drawings of cathedrals, old 
churches, castles, gentlemen’s seats, &c., in England, 
Wales, and Scotland, on 60 sheets, by the donor, the 
Rev. Prebendary Mackenzie Walcott.” 


The chief additions by Mr. Bond to the Manu¬ 
script Department of the Museum have been 
chronicled in these columns from time to time as 
they were made daring the year, so we need 
occupy but little space in discussing them. In 
the volume described as a contemporary copy of 
the entry-book kept by Lord Chancellor Finch, of 
cases heard and decided by him in the years 
1673-1682, is a memorandum dated January 12, 
167§, of a declaration made to him by Charles II. 
that he was never married to Lucy Walters, the 
mother of Monmouth. On the whole, 209 
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volumes of MS., 443 charters, and 60 seals were 
added; and 23,014 manuscripts and 363 charters 
were consulted by readers. To the Oriental Col¬ 
lection 80 manuscripts were added, of the most 
important of which we gave a short account in 
January last. They were chiefly brought together 
in Egypt and Persia by the Hon. Sir C. A. 
Murray, late Consul-General in Egypt, and H.M. 
Minister at the Shah’s Court. 

From the Department of Prints and Drawings 
Mr. G. W. Reid reports that the third volume 
of the Printed Catalogue of Satirical Prints and 
Drawings, prepared by Mr. F. G. Stephens, is nearly 
complete. It takes in nearly the whole of the 
reign of George H., and concludes with his death. 
A descriptive catalogue is also being prepared of 
the playing and other cards in the Museum. The 
relation of playing cards to divination and the 
occult philosophy and sciences of ancient Egypt, 
and their relation to history, particularly at the 
close of the seventeenth and at the beginning of 
the eighteenth centuries, when so many politico- 
historical packs were in demand, will, it is in¬ 
tended, be fully exemplified in this work; and 
numerous proclamations, warrants, petitions, 
broadsides, and other notabilia connected with 
the subject will be included in the catalogue. The 
acquisitions to this department during the year 
number 12,861. Of these were presented:—by Mr. 
E. G. Williams, a volume of etchings and engrav¬ 
ings which originally belonged to Samuel Ireland 
(of Shabspere forgery notoriety), including a 
unique and probably complete set of his own 
etchings; by Mr. J. H. Anderdon, a series of 
thirty-two “ Miscellaneous Rough Sketches of 
Oriental Heads,” by George Ohinnery, R.H.A., on 
stone; and by Mr. J. Deffett Francis, 763 prints 
and drawings, including eighteen drawings by J. 
R. Herbert, R.A., Sir P. Lely', Sir J. Reynolds, 
L. Sabbatini, Titian, A. Watteau, R. Wilson, 
R.A., &c.; 372 English and foreign portraits— 
among them Lucian the satirist, by W. Faithorne; 
six Roman Empresses, after Titian, by W. Sher- 
win; Captain Bowen Davies, by L. Dickinson; 
John Inglis, M.D., by T. Reid; Miss E. Romer, 
by J. D. Francis; Lady Walscourt, after Law¬ 
rence, by Ensom, &c. 

The most remarkable additions by purchase werq 
made at the sale of the Galichon Collection at 
Paris, the Treasury having granted an additional 
sum of money for that purpose. The drawings 
thus acquired of the Italian school include—a first 
study in black chalk by Leonardo da Vinci for his 
celebrated composition of the Virgin and St. Anne, 
which is in the Louvre, and the cartoon mentioned 
by Vasari, in the Royal Academy: studies of 
three draped male figures by Sandro Botticelli; 
and three studies for the Coronation of the Virgin, 
by Cosimo Roselli. The engravings of this school 
include— Soma, a very rare example by Giovanni 
Battista del Porto ; The Virgin and Child with St. 
Helena and St. Michael, by Giovanni Antonio da 
Brescia, an exceedingly rare specimen, the impres¬ 
sion in the Louvre being the only other one known 
to exist; St. Jerome, by Benedetto Montagna; 
and a magnificent impression of Marc Antonio’s 
print of the Martyrdom of St. Felicitt. 

Of the German school are drawings by Achen- 
bach, BergmUUer, Bruckner, Chodowiecki, Oeser, 
Schnorr and Wagner; etchings of Niimberg, by 
Lorenz Ritter, &c.; engravings of St. Michael, 
by Schongauer, of the Martyrdom of St. Catherine, 
by Veit Stoss, of St. James the Great and St. 
John the Evangelist, by Israel von Meckenen, and 
a collection of 166 examples by Hollar. Of the 
Dutch and Flemish schools is a fine sketch by 
Van Dyck, for the picture in the Louvre of The 
Descentfrom the Cross ; A Camel, by Goltzius; and 
other examples by Dusart, Van de Velde, and 
Waterloo. To the etchings of the French school 
have been added two beautiful specimens of Claude 
Lorraine, A Seaport with setting sun, and The Saps 
of Europa. Of the English school are two land¬ 
scapes in watercolours bv Constable, and a land¬ 
scape in Indian ink by Hoppner; a collection of 


160 proofs and etchings by the late Robert Graves, 
A.R.A.; also 

“ Eighteen choice proofs from plates by William 
Walker, the late eminent mezzotint engraver; selected 
by himself, and obtained from his family. 

“The complete series (with tho exception of a few 
which were already in the Print Room) of throe 
hundred plates, engraved by S. W. Reynolds from 
paintings by Sir Joshua Reynolds, forming an im¬ 
portant addition to the collection of prints after that 
master. 

“Artists'proofs of the series of fifty plates from 
paintings by Thomas Gainsborough, R.A. 

“A collection of two hundred and twenty-five etch¬ 
ings and prints by and after Richard Cosway, R.A. 

“The Chastity of Joseph, after Guido Reni, by Sir 
Robert Strange ; the pure etching. 

“ Scarce early states of the portraits of Charles the 
Second, James Stuart, Duko of Richmond, and Edward 
Lord Littleton, by William Faithorne.” 

Of the Spanish school are drawings by Camilo, 
Carducho, and Coello; etchings by Goya, Fortuny, 
Maura, and Vallejo; and engravings by Carmona. 

We must defer our notice of the additions to 
other departments of the Museum until a future 
occasion. 


A VISIT TO OLYMPIA. 

(Concluding Letter.') 

Ip the descriptions in my last letter conveyed 
their proper effect, tho reader will have realised 
that the pedimental marbles and the Victory are 
works quite unlike in style. So great, in fact, are 
the differences between them that no student, 
seeing these sculptures for the first time, and un¬ 
informed by texts and inscriptions, would have 
thought of attributing them to a single author. 
The Nike he would without hesitation have set 
down as a work of tho Athenian school at or im¬ 
mediately after its highest time. In it, inspired 
and harmonious design goes together with con¬ 
summate execution, and a consummate sense of 
the finer qualities and differing perfections of 
beautiful limbs and beautiful drapery. Its place 
Rmong our Greek remains would seem to fall 
somewhere between the pediment groups of the 
Parthenon, which we accept as our standard 
example of the manner practised and taught by 
Pheidias, and those works, such as the reliefs of 
the balustrade of Nike Apteros, in which we seem 
to see, in a certain pursuit of exquisiteness and 
effect at the expense of simplicity, that Attic art has 
already begun to tend from the pure Pheidiac man¬ 
ner towards the manner of its second great epoch, 
the epoch of Skopas and Praxiteles. But in the 
pedimental fragments at Olympia, the qualities we 
find seem contradictory, so that it iB hard to know 
where to place them or what to think. What the 
total effect of the group would have been we can¬ 
not yet judge; but we see that the single figures 
are designed, several of them, in actions of 
great natural spirit, one or two in actions of 
great grandeur, and all without a trace of 
primitive stiffness or constraint. Looking at the 
execution, however, we find it unequal and un¬ 
satisfying—better in some figures than others, and 
even in some parts of the same figure than in 
other parts. And where it is best, as in the legs 
of the supposed Myrtilos and trunk of the sup¬ 
posed Kladeos, its excellence is not the same as 
the excellence of the Parthenon things; its realism 
is of a lower kind, it distinguishes different sorts 
of flesh surface with vigour and exactness, but 
without the wonderful sense shown by the Par¬ 
thenon sculptors of all that is subtly noble and 
precious in flesh surfaces. And the best and 
worst of the figures alike are draped in tissues that 
neither delightfully express nor delightfully contrast 
with the flesh, but are carved with little intelli¬ 
gence in thick leathery folds such as seem quite 
foreign to the manner of good Athenian art. And 
lastly, in contrast with the pediments of the Par¬ 
thenon, these sculptures show no care or finish 
extended to those parts that would not, when 

Diq 


they stood in their place, have been visible to the 
spectator. 

How, then, shall we reconcile this verdict of 
our aesthetic sense with the fact, which seems 
forced upon us by the texts and inscriptions, that 
a single artist, Paeonios, is responsible both for the 
pedimental figures and the Victory ? Or can we 
get out of the fact by finding flaws in the evi¬ 
dence ? Of course such evidence can never he 
complete. We know that the Altis was crowded 
with . figures of Victory dedicated by various 
States on various occasions, and the relation in 
which the parts of the Victory were found to the 
blocks composing the pedestal which carried tho 
dedication by the Messenians of Naupaktos was 
not such as to make it absolutely certain, onlv 
highly probable, that this particular statue be¬ 
longed to this particular pedestal, and was there¬ 
fore the work of Paeonios of Mende. But I think 
we may well accept that probability when we find 
the statue exactly what we might have expect*! 
from a sculptor of the school of Pheidias at the date 
of the dedication—that is, about 01. 89.. With re¬ 
ference to the other fragments, that most of them 
did really belong to the east pediment is turn; 
than highly probable, it is certain, both from then- 
position and their character. What, then, is the 
exact force of the evidence that the same Paeonios 
was the artist of the east pediment ? Appended to 
the dedication of the Victory hy the Messenuiu 
planted in Naupaktos, or, as the text curioiulv 
runs, the Messenians and Naupaktians—append*! 
to this dedication, there is the inscription in 
which Paeonios says that he made the Victory, 
and also won, or conquered, in making tfc 
akroteria of the temple. Without repeating the 
quotations and examples that have been brourh: 
forward in this argument, it may be said in brief 
that though the technical and usual meaning of 
akroteria is certainly limited to the carved orna¬ 
ments at the summit and two ends of the pedi¬ 
ments, yet its meaning has been found occasion¬ 
ally extended to include the pediment itself. 
Seeing how unlike the pediment sculptures are to 
the work we have allowed to be by Paeonios, we 
should never, if we had only had this inscription 
to go by, have supposed that akroteria had the 
extended meaning in this instance, and conse¬ 
quently that the competition in which Paeonis 
won was a competition for the groups to fill the 
pediments; we should have supposed that the 
word had its strict meaning, ana that Paeoni.s 
had won in competing only for the gilt Victory 
and the two gilt Xc&gres which surmounted the 
central angle and the extremities of the pedi¬ 
ment. But here comes in the text of Pausanias. 
which says explicitly that Paeonios it was wit 
made the figures of the east pediment, and Alk- 
menes those of the west. My first inclination, on 
the strength of the internal evidence, was to infer 
that Pausanias was wrong, and had in his notes 
confused the authorship of the sculptures of the 
pediment itself with that of the akroteria over it 

With this hypothesis before us, let us see 
how the question is affected by the only other 
existing works of art which can throw light upon 
it—I mean the metopes found in the first excava¬ 
tions of Olympia by MM. Blouet and Dubois, at 
the time of General Maison’s expedition, and now 
at the Louvre. The best preserved of these are 
a fragment of the fight of Herakles with the 
Kretan bull, and another of a seated female 
figure, sometimes called Athene, but more pro¬ 
bably representing a local nymph watching one 
of the contests of Herakles. Pausanias describee 
the series to which they belong, but without 
naming the author. Now, the feet is that these, 
and these alone among existing works of Greek 
art, are very like the lately discovered fragment* 
of the pediments. The spirited turn of the body 
of Herakles, and the grand forms of his shoulders, 
immediately recall the figures of the supposed 
IrnroKopoi ; and, as with them, the modelling of 
his trunk and flanks is not on a level with the 
invention. . .His head, and one or two other 
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Heraklea’ heads found at the same time, have a 
general resemblance to that of the supposed 
Kladeos; only, while the moustache of Kladeos 
is simply blocked out to be finished with colour, 
the whole hair and beard is treated in that way 
in these Herakles' heads of the metopes. Other 
technical points of resemblance could easily be 
proved. Again, the female figure of the second 
metope is of a delightful design and invention; 
hut her draperies have the same shortcomings, the 
same thick edges and leathery folds, as I have 
insisted on in the new discoveries. In short, the 
style is nearly identical. I should not say this 
with so much certainty, as I speak of the Louvre 
metopes only from recollection and from a re¬ 
newed study of them as engraved in various 
publications, but that, for one thing, my impression 
is strongly confirmed by the authority of Mr. 
Newton ; and, for another, I find the metopes de¬ 
scribed by previous scholars, long before the new 
discoveries were thought of, in terms almost 
synonymous with those in which I have described 
the pediment sculptures. For instance, in his 
original report on the labours of MM. Dubois and 
Blouet, M. Raoul Iiochette says 

11 We will add, to express our feeling frankly, that 
although the execution of these reliefs, in accordance 
with the known date of the monument they adorned. 
War the stamp of a fine period of art, nevertheless we 
have seemed to recognise in them, by comparison with 
the sculptures of Athens, a sort of provincial taste, a 
manner in some degree behindhand, which would seem 
to indicate tluit they were produced at some distance 
from that brillant theatre where imitation had by this 
timo attained its highest degree of perfection.” 

Again, the following is the judgment of Dr. 
Overbeck, in his well-known History of Greek 
Sculpture, as to the style of the seated figure 
‘•Strikingly deficient in beauty is the treatment of the 
drapery, which is wrought everywhere as if it were of 
thick, heavy material—especially over the extended 
thigh, down which the folds ran parallel to its 
length, instead of flowing across, as agreeable effect 
required.” 

The new pediment figures, then, it may be said 
once for all, are very like the old metopes, and un¬ 
like anything else in Greek sculpture, in their union 
of free and noble design with unequal execution 
and a clumsy feeling in draperies. Is it possible to 
infer that they are both the work, not of Paeonios, 
but of some artist or school otherwise unknown to 
us ? That, I think, would have remained the natu¬ 
ral inference, except for the witness of Pausanias. 
But Pausanias is so careful at all times, so espe¬ 
cially careful and minute in the case of Olympia, 
where the new discoveries have already verified 
many of his details, that we shrink from an infer¬ 
ence involving that he was mistaken in a point so 
weighty. Going back to the assumption that lie 
is right, and that Paeonios was really the 
sculptor of the east pediment (and possibly of 
some of the metopes too), can we account 
for the difference between this group of his 
works and the Victory by lapse of time and 
the improvement of the artist in his art F 
Changes of this kind, in the manner of an 
artist, we are familiar with in the history of the 
expansion of Italian art at the Renaissance ; but 
our knowledge of ancient art has hitherto not in¬ 
cluded any knowledge of individual artists at all 
close enough to let us conjecture such details 
about them. Of course the thing is possible, sup¬ 
posing Paeonios to have brought from Thrace a 
style more developed in points of design and con¬ 
ception than in points of science and execution, 
and supposing him to have come under the influ¬ 
ence of Pheidias for the first time in connexion with 
tie undertaking at Olympia. But then the change 
in his manner, under the new influence, must have 
been strangely rapid as well as complete. Phei- 
dias went to work at Olympia after the completion 
of the Parthenon—that is, after 01. 86. The 
Victory of the Messeniana in Naupaktos was de¬ 
dicated in commemoration of events which hap¬ 
pened not later than 01. 89, so that an interval of 
at most twelve years is left. It may be said that 


the artist would, naturally, not have put the 
same amount of care into the decorative sculp¬ 
tures of a pediment group to be placed at a heignt 
of about sixty feet, as in an independent statue to 
stand on a pedestal of fifteen feet. But the Elgin 
marbles, once more, had led us to form a different 
expectation; one of the marvels they had taught 
us was the inexhaustible love and care which 
was lavished by the Athenian sculptors under 
Pheidias upon the rounding of every muscle, the 
finishing of every fold, in parts behind and under¬ 
neath the figures of the Parthenon pediments, 
parts that no eye would ever see as long as the 
structure stood. And, again, the difference be¬ 
tween the decorative figures and the Victory is 
not a mere difference of care, it is a difference in 
the artist’s whole manner of conceiving and ap¬ 
proaching his art; and, as such, remains impossi¬ 
ble to explain away. 

There remains the supposition adopted by Mr. 
Newton, and supported by a similar supposition 
which has been generally accepted in the case of 
the Phigaleian frieze, that the design and models 
only were furnished by one of the great group of 
artists with whom Pheidias was surrounded—in 
this case by Paeonios—and that the execution was 
left to local subordinates. Thus the difference 
between the decorative sculptures of the Par¬ 
thenon and those of the temple of Zeus at Olympia 
would give the measure of the difference of skill 
and training between the carvers of Athens, the 
metropolis of art and genius, and the carvers of 
the Peloponnesian province of Elis. All things 
considered, this seems for the present the most 
probable solution; and yet, if Paeonios had him¬ 
self already passed through the school of Pheidias, 
if he had seen the sculptures of the Parthenon, 
and learnt what the perfection of Attic workman¬ 
ship was like, it remains hard to understand how 
he should have allowed the shortcomings of his 
provincial assistants to pass uncorrected. The one 
point which the discovery of these sculptures does 
seem to establish is, that the decorative groups of 
the Parthenon pediments must have been of an 
excellence unrivalled even in their age and by their 
school. Their supremacy, so far from being ap¬ 
proached, stands out all the more by comparison 
with these new groups, of which the decorative 
object and general conception are analogous, but 
of which the treatment is so much less careful and 
beautiful. It seems that henceforward we must 
regard the Elgin marbles, not as the standard and 
common type of Greek art of the time of Pheidias, 
since these Olympia fragments fall so far short of 
them; but as an exceptionally perfect achievement 
of the Athenian genius carried out by workmen of 
exceptional skill and training. 

Assuming the Parthenon sculptures to have 
been conducted bv the best Athenian workmen 
from the designs of Pheidias, and those of Olympia 
by provincial workmen of Elis from the designs of 
Paeonios, it would still be premature to conjecture 
what relation, in the history of the art’s develop¬ 
ment, Paeonios bore to Pheidias. I believethatProf. 
Brunn has long entertained a theory that Paeonios 
was a representative of a school which had grown 
up in tne north—in Thrace and the adjacent 
island of Thasos—and which had an important 
effect on the form of the final development of the 
art under Pheidias. What his proofs are we 
shall learn when he works out his argument by- 
and-bv; but the view, I believe, is that while 
the artists of Aegina were bringing their art to¬ 
wards perfection by one road, these artists of the 
north were bringing it towards perfection by 
another—the artists of Aegina, as we see in the 
famous pediments at Munich, by a rigid and pre¬ 
cise attention to proportion and anatomical detail 
—the artists of the north by freedom of invention 
and vigour of design, with less regard to scien¬ 
tific accuracy and perfection of the parts. A 
double tendency somewhat of the same kind, in the 
development of Italian painting, might perhaps 
be taken as exemplified by an artist like Mantegna 
on the one band, with his rigid science and exact¬ 


ness, and an artist like Filippino Lippi on the other, 
with his love of motion and animation and his 
imperfect knowledge of proportion and the parts. 
And no doubt these Olympia groups do possess 
the kind of qualities which this theory, if I am 
rightly informed of its purport, requires; they 
possess abundant animation, nay, fire and great¬ 
ness of invention, without possessing perfection 
either in knowledge or feeling of the parts. Never¬ 
theless, I do not think they stand towards the 
perfect work of the Parthenon in the relation of 
an Italian work of the fifteenth to an Italian 
work of the sixteenth century. They do not seem 
to me to illustrate an advance towards perfection 
so much as a falling short of perfection; their 
carelessness and rudeness in parts they may have 
inherited from provincial traditions, their spirit 
and grandeur they seem more likely to have re¬ 
ceived from the Athenian school than to have im¬ 
parted into it; Paeonios, if this is Paeonios, seems 
an artist more likely to have learnt, and learnt im¬ 
perfectly, from Pheidias than to have taught him. 


All this is matter of first impression and 
conjecture. Upon that period in tne history of 
Greek sculpture which corresponds to the period 
between 1460 and 1600 in the history of Italian 
painting—the period of the last steps on the road 
to perfection—we possess very little light. I do 
not think the new discoveries at Olympia have 
yet thrown on it additional light. But it is 
allowable to hope that the discovery of gome 
signed work by masters of the transition, like 
Ouatas or Ageladas, may happen to illuminate us. 
Indeed, it is allowable to hope almost anything from 
these excavations. Nothing can ever be predicted 
about the results of an excavation ; and what pro¬ 
mises best may turn out worst; but there is no rea¬ 
son a priori why remains should be found in 
greater number near the east and south-east of 
the temple of Zeus than anywhere else within 
the precinct of the Altis. Here, indeed, fell the 
front pediment, and perhaps it is less likely that 
so much of the rear pediment will be found, since 
close to where it would have fallen there was built 
a Byzantine church, of which some ruins were 
standing at the time of the French expedition. 
But the whole precinct was full of votive and com¬ 
memorative statues, and a very small part indeed 
of the precinct has yet been excavated. The work 
has, in fact, only begun. To finish it must take 
fully five years more. The ground north of the 
great temple, where stood the Pelopeion and the 
Heraion and the Ilippodameion, has not yet been 
touched. The brook Kladeos, as can be judged by 
traces of ancient walls between which it was 
embanked, has changed its course and encroached 
upon the Altis, so that the diggings will have to 
be extended to its farther or western side. And 
there is no doubt that dredging, if not digging, 
operations ought, if it were possible, to be under¬ 
taken in the Ded of the Alpheios itself in the 
direction of the sea. It is no uncommon thing 
for fishermen at the mouth of the river to find in 
their nets helmets and pieces of armour, once 
among the offerings of Olympia, which the river 
has carried along in its course; many such finds 
have passed into the various museums of Europe. 

In the progress of this great undertaking all 
the spiritual heirs of Hellas—that is, all educated 
people—are interested. These things, according 
to the words of Prof. Curtius in that moving and 
famous discourse in which he anticipated the under¬ 
taking four-and-twenty years ago—these things 
are life of our life. Let students and lovers of 
antiquity all over the world be grateful to Ger¬ 
many for the zeal which has set her seeking them 
at her own cost for science’ sake. Above all, let 
modern Greece be grateful to Germany for helping 
her to the possession of these lost glories of 
ancient Greece. Unfortunately, such gratitude is 
for the present imperfectly forthcoming. The in¬ 
finite private <£iAo£eiaa of the modern Greek, his 
kindness to individual strangers, unfortunately 
exists together with an amazing collective jealousy 
of any undertakings by strangers on Greek soil. 
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His patriotism, where such undertakings are con¬ 
cerned, is apt to take the form of an irritable na¬ 
tional vanity which mistakes that wherein national 
honour consists, and would rather have the most 
desirable things not done at all than have them 
done by foreigners. Though Greece is in the end 
to have all the fruits of these discoveries for her 
museums, though the enterprise is all to her bene¬ 
fit and advantage, yet Greeks are found to rail at 
Germany for the few privileges she has demanded, 
such as that of keeping custody over the dis¬ 
coveries until the enterprise is finished, and that 
of retaining for a short fixed term of years the ex¬ 
clusive right over casts and photographs of the 
discoveries. It is not merely the idlers of the 
cates, nor the rabble of politicians always ready 
to find fault with the acts of the party last in 
power—it is not merely such who make a griev¬ 
ance out of these conditions, as though they were 
an insult, forsooth, to the independence of their 
country; the cry has also been taken up by some 
whose culture, and genuine love of the antiqui¬ 
ties of their soil, ought to have made them judge 
better. Let us hope, however, that all this will 
pass, and that Greeks will before long be found 
joining in the praise which this undertaking de¬ 
serves, and must receive, from all civilised men. 

Sidney Colvin. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

MILL’8 knowledge of physics. 

Savile Club : April 26,1876. 

Dr. Tobias thinks I have committed a serious 
error in Dialling him say that Mill’s knowledge of 
physics was “unusual for a layman,” instead of 
“ more than a layman’s.” I admit that I inter¬ 
preted “ mehr ala Laienhaft” in a free and idiom¬ 
atic rather than in a literal manner. I did so, 
however, in order to lessen the appearance of 
oddity in the doctor’s assertion. It seemed to me 
too much to suppose that the writer meant to 


accredit Mill with the amount of attention to 
physics which distinguishes the Physiker von 
Fach. Now that Dr. Tobias distinctly re-affirms 
this, I willingly leave it with readers of Mill to 
decide whether the assertion would ever have been 
made by one who had a direct and adequate 
acquaintance with that thinker’s writings. 

James Sully. 


me. w. w. fakkinson’s “principles of har¬ 
mony,” AND MR. A. J. ELLIS’S APPENDIX TO 
HELMHOLTZ. 

Kensington : April 24,1876. 

I should be obliged by your giving insertion to 
the following personal explanation. 

After the publication of my translation of 
Helmholtz’s Sensations of Tone (in 1875), I found 
that two of my harmonical schemes, called the 
Heptad and Decad (pp. 062-3), when reduced to 
ordinary musical notation, apparently coincided 
with two in Mr. Parkinson’s book (published in 
1872)—-namely, the “System” on his p. 42, and 
the “ Diagram of the harmonic principle of the 
scale, major and minor,” on his p. 44. 

I was not aware of the existence of Mr. Par¬ 
kinson’s book till after the publication of mine, or 
I should have duly noted the fact. Having now 
thoroughly examined Mr. Parkinson’s book, I am 
able to state that these resemblances are acci¬ 
dental ; our mode of derivation, and usual tabular 
forms, with the intention and application of those 
forms, being essentially different. 

Mr. Parkinson also thinks that my Table TV. 
is, “ in all essentials, the exact counterpart ” of a 
“ table of harmony sounds ” on his p. 27. On 
the contrary, I find mv Table IV. to differ from 
his “ in all essentials ”—that is, in everything for 
which it was constructed—and I referred on the 
page of my work which contains this table 
(p. 759) to the source which suggested it to 
me, Gottfried Weber’s Tonsetzkunst, vol. II., p. 86, 
1830-32. 

In no other respect is there the least resemblance 
between my work and Mr. Parkinson’s. Nor, in¬ 
deed, is it possible that we should have the same 
intention where the ambiguities of musical nota¬ 
tion produce an apparent coincidence, because Mr. 
Parkinson, in his book (p. 17, note), says that his 
own “ theory of concord and discord, which is 
conceived to be the true one, differs in many other 
respects than simplicity from that of Prof. Helm¬ 
holtz, which, although it is the one that has been 
the most extensively received, is, nevertheless, 
open to very serious objections,” and in his letter 
to me of October 29, 1875, writes that he has 
“ indisputable reasons for considering Helmholtz’s 
theory [of consonance and dissonance] to be very 
unsound and altogether untenable,” whereas my 
investigations are founded on Helmholtz’s theory 
as supplemented by Mayer. We therefore proceed 
on radically different principles, and mean radically 
different things by our schemes involving con¬ 
sonance and dissonance. 

Alexander J. Ellis. 


TAHMUZ AND ADONIS. 

Queen’s College, Oxford : April 24,1876. 

M. Lenormant’s interesting and suggestive 
Mdmoire on The Name of Tammuz, which he has 
reprinted from the Transaction* of the Oriental 
Congress of 1873, has brought to my mind an 
identification which may be of interest to Greek 
mythologists. The poet Panyasis (ap. Apollod. 
III. 14, 4) made Adonis the son of an Assyrian 
king called Thoas or Theias and his daughter 
Smyrna or Myrrha, who was changed into a tree 
through the jealousy of Aphrodite. Now, the 
Assyrian inscriptions have informed us that the 
word Tammuz is of Accadian origin, and in the 
ancient language of Chaldea took the two forms 
of Du-zi and Dumu-zi or Tam-zi. Du-zi, “ the 
only son,” was the form adopted by the Assyrians, 
in whose language the month Tammuz was 
termed Duzu, and in the same way the later 


Sabians of Harran pronounced the word Tam 
instead of Tammuz. Tauz, however, is plainly 
the Greek Thoas or Theias, so that in the Assyriai 
father of Adonis we have merely another form of 
Tammuz or Adonis himself. One of the mytho¬ 
logical tablets from the library of Assur-bani-pal 
identifies Tammuz with the Sun (IP. A. I., ii 
69, 8), and Is tar (Aphrodite) is sometimes re¬ 
garded as his mother, sometimes as his wife. It 
is in her latter capacity that she descends into 
Hades to seek for her slain husband. It is evident 
that she must be the same as Smvrna, though I 
cannot at present suggest an Assyrian original of 
the latter name unless it is to be sought in Sem¬ 
in uramat or Semiramis. It is evident also that 
Kinvras, who takes the place of Theias in the 
Cyprian version of the myth of Adonis, and who 
is Drought from Cilicia to Paphos, must be another 
form of theSun-god. The transformation ofSmvnB 
or Myrrha into a tree was of course occasioned by 
the resemblance of the name to the Greek 
and pvpfia. A H. Satce. 


THE EPIGRAMS OF FULLER. 

Park View, Blackburn: April 32, IS7S. 

Just a word or two of explanation. There is 
an apparent but not real inconsistency between 
my statement in my Memoir of Crashaw to which 
Mr. Bailey refers, and my correction of his mis¬ 
take in imagining the Peterhouse entry to he in 
the poet’s handwriting, notwithstanding the docu¬ 
ment was before him. It was only when I saw 
the photograph of the entry that I was enabled t> 
make the correction—having accepted (as Mr. 
Bailey knew) the official copy sent me. I con¬ 
cluded from the copy that the signature was the 
poet’s autograph; but the photograph showed in¬ 
stantly that entry and name formed a record of the 
fact and not the act of entry. I shall be equally 
glad with Mr. Bailey should an example of 
Richard Orashaw’s handwriting and autograft 
turn up. It may or may not exist; but thus fa: 
wide and Varied and earnest research has failed t> 
recover a single scrap. His father's MSS. are 
abundant. Mr. Bailey's and my idea and ordinary 
folk’s of “ side-issues ” differ. He has been me: 
squarely at every point. 

Alexander B. Gbosaet. 
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THE DEATH OF LORD CLIVE. 

Forest Hill: April 22, lSTi. 
I see that the question of the circumstances 
attending the death of Lord Clive has lately 
been revived, with immediate reference to the 
recently published Life of Lord Shelburne. Thr 
reviewer of this work in the Times says 

“ The name of 8helburue has a melancholy inters 
in connexion with that of 'Clive, since it is on his au¬ 
thority that Lord Stanhope founds the singular anec¬ 
dote of that great man’s last hours in the sereum 
volume of his history. A young lady, who was visiting 
at Clive’s house in Berkeley Square, begged him. as 
he passed through the apartment where she sat writ¬ 
ing, to mend her pen. He quietly turned aside and 
did so with a penknife which he carried in his pot**- 
and then, walking on to another room, cut his eyr 
throht with it. This story was told to Lord Stanhope! 
informant by the first Marquis of Lansdowne.” 

This is a very interesting anecdote illustratiw 
of a very interesting subject; but I have always 
thought that the story of the young ladv's pea- 
knife is at least a little apocryphal, various 
accounts, more or less probable, were tdrcub 1 " 
when the town was first agitated by the tidings 
that the great soldier and millionaire had 
suddenly at his house in Berkley Square. 1“ 
such a case, that great gossip-monger, Horace W «<• 
pole, was not likely to he silent. Writing » 
Lady Ossory he stud:— 

“Lord H— has just been here and told me tie 
manner of Lord Clive’s death. Whatever h»d hap¬ 
pened, it had flung him into convulsions, to which W 
was very subject. Dr. Fothergill gave him. as be “3 
done on like occasions, a dose of laudanum i b ut 
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pain in his bowels was so violent that ho asked for a 
second dose. Dr. Fothergill said that if he took 
another he would be dead in an hour. The moment 
Fothergill was gone, he swallowed another, for 
another, it seemed, stood by him ; and he is dead.” 

This stoiy, in the absence of any other, would he a 
sufficiently probable one. It is well known that 
Clive's sufferings were produced by gall-stones, in 
die relief of which laudanum is largely employed. 
Sir John Malcolm, who wrote the Life of Clive 
from the family papers, says:—“ It is probable 
that excessive acuteness of the paroxysms of pain, 
combined with the effects of the medicine he had 
used, acting on his feverish irritability, led to the 
melancholy event that ensued. He expired on 
November 22.” This does not refute, if it does 
not actually support, the theory of the overdose 
of laudanum; ana, as it is doubtless maintained 
by the traditions of the Powis family, I should 
have been content to accept it but for other testi¬ 
mony, which, whatever we may think of the 
source from which it emanates, is so circumstantial 
in its details that it is not easy to reject it as 
worthless. 

Shortly after the death of Lord Clive a book 
appeared in four bulky octavo volumes under the 
title of “ The Life of Robert Lord Clive, Baron 
l'lmey, fyc., with anecdotes of his private life in the 
particulars [ate] circumstances of his death. Sold 
by T. Bell, 26 Bell Yard, Temple Bar” (no date). 
This book has the distinction of being the worst 
hook ever written. It is made up of lengthy extracts 
from official papers, parliamentary and others of 
ready access, interspersed with personal anecdotes 
for the most part of a prurient character. It has 
all the appearance of being the joint composition 
of a discarded or disappointed valet and a book¬ 
sellers’ hack. In this book the last days of Lord 
Clive are thus described; the orthography of the 
writer is strictly followed:— 

“ The society of his most intimate friends could 
not force even a smile from his degected countenance; 
even at times he indulged his gloomy ideas to that 
point that ho did shun his own family. With this 
depression of mind, his health growing daily more 
impaired, he sunk under the weight of those compli¬ 
cated afflictions. His Lordship was persuaded by his 
Physicians to go to Bath, in hopes that he w 4 find 
some relief from his todily infirmities and some 
amusement in the public rooms ; but he tried in vain 
this last resource ; formerly whist was his favourite 
game, but his Lordship's absence and inattention 
could not eseapo the observations of his partners, 
who attributing their joint loss to his gross mistakes, 
gave him a disgust for their Company and the 
gaming table. Having found more and more by 
pains, which ho deemed incurable, and impatient 
to be relieved by any means whatsoever of this 
unrelenting despondency, his lordship returned 
to London in great haste, and came unexpectedly to 
his home in Borkley Square, in a seeming agony of 
body and mind. He sent immediately for his 
physicians and having consulted two seperately, 
without hopes of immediate relief from their art, he 
inveighed bitterly against their skill which he called 
ah quackery and imposition. Thus destitute of all 
human comfort and having lost all desires for 
worldly enjoyments, he retired to a distant apart- 
ment, where, having wrote three letters, one directed 
to a great lawyer, the other to a director of the East 
™iu Company; and the third to a certain opulent 
upstart; all of thorn paid him a visit; the first 
immediately after the reception of his lordship's 
miter, with whom he had a privato consultation 
which lasted about two hours. The other two persons 
who had been of his Lordships secret councils in 
mini, came afterwards and after somo discourse, pro- 
iyj'jl to send for a fourth person who lived near 
rkdey Square, to ainuso his Lordship with a 
P] r ty of whist, with which proposal ho complied 
with great seeming reluctance, by dint of entrea- 
However, he played but two games, after 
ich his friends took their leave on account of 
® visible agitation and perplexity of his mind. As 
118 they were gone, he threw himself upon a 
l ' l| where he remained ’till about twelve o'clock, 
giving previously declared to his lady that he wished 
e alone. However, her ladyship growing uneasy, 


she entered the room and tried to persuade him to 
eat something before he went to bed. He drank a 
glass of wine and water and said he dreaded to go to 
bed, as he was certain to find there neither rest nor 
comfort; he at last yielded to his lady's entreaties 
and retired to his bed-chamber; tiie servant who 
undressed him and laid in an ante-chamber ad¬ 
jacent to his lordship’s room, heard him breathing 
all night in pain and agony, on the last fatal day, 
December (November) of his unhappy existence on 
this planatory world, his Lordship got up at his usual 
hour, which was about nino o’clock in the winter, and 
having walked in hie night-gown from one apartment 
to the other with visible marks of great perturbation 
of mind, sometimes absorbed in moditation, at 
other intervals opening a chest of draws and 
looking at diver's bundles of papers, 'till about 
eleven o’clock that his lordship drank a dish of tea 
without taking any other food more substantial. 
Betwixt twelve and one o'clock ho roceived another 
letter from the great lawyer, his friend and councellor, 
and remained alone an hour in close conversation 
with him. When he was left alone, he continued in 
great agitation, as somo of hie servants observed, 
when he rang the bell to give orders, which he 
countermanded in an instant afterwards. During 
this time his Lordship’s conch was waiting for him at 
the door, according to his direction ; it was then near 
three o eiock; his valet de chambre was waiting to 
dress his master, who had retired into his water- 
closet, with a sharp razor found afterwards lying on 
the ground by him .... His fall was heard, and 
lie was found welteringin his blood, without symptoms 
of life. Shocked, as the first discoverer of this tragedy 
was, at the horrid sight, he had the prudence to 
despatch one of the servants to one of his lordship's 
physicians, as by his master's orders. The doctor, 
equally amazed and terrified, at the exhibition of the 
lifeless corpse said * His lordship wants now an 
undertaker, not a physician,’ and retired.” 

In order that he may appear to be perfectly free 
from all animosity, the writer, with an air of 
sanctimonious charity, observes, that 
“ as none hut the supreme searcher of the hearts can 
judge of the motives of human actions, we do not 
presume to ascertain whether it was a fit of insanity, 
or through hurry and inexperience in the art of 
shaving, that ho unfortunately cut tho jugular 
vein.” 

It is not impossible that there may be beneath 
this simulated candour, a malignant sneer at cer¬ 
tain efforts made by the family to impress the 
ublic mind with the belief that if Lord Clive had 
illed himself he had done so by accident. There 
was no coroner's inquest. On this important fact 
“ Charles Caraccioli, Gent.” says:— 

“ How it was contrived to avoid the disgraceful 
inquisition of the coroner, and how further proceed¬ 
ings were stopped, is too delicate and nice a point for 
me to discuss. When the undertaker came to put 
the corpse into the coffin he was reprimanded for his 
curious inspection.” 

The remains were moved in the strictest privacy, 
and according to the biographer deposited in the 
family vault at Landover, near Market Drayton. 
This, however, is an error; for Lord Clive was 
buried at Moreton Say. 

As this book is very scarce (I have never met 
more than one person who had read it—the 
veteran historian John Marshman, who has read 
everything in the English language relating to 
India), it is not improbable that the edition was 
bought up by the Clive family. For whether the 
above, and other statements in it, be true or false, 
there is a damaging circumstantiality of detail 
about them which will pass for truth with the 
majority of readers. They could only have been 
written by a body-servant, or some friend of a 
body-servant, of the deceased nobleman. For my 
own part, in the absence of any better evidence, I 
find it difficult to reject,aspure invention, the above 
account of the closing scene of Lord Clive's life. 
The most valuable evidence often comes from the 
most worthless sources. 

John William Kate. 


THE TENISSEIAN LANGUAGES. 

Settrington Rectory, York : April, 1876. 

Prince Lucien Bonaparte is angry because I 
disagree with him on a plain question of fact. 
He asserts that it “ is universally admitted by 
modern linguists ” that the Kot is a non-Altaic 
language. I suppose he will allow that Prof. 
Max Muller may claim to be numbered among 
“ modern linguists.” Now Prof. Max Muller has 
repeatedly* declared his conviction that the Kot 
belongs to the Samojedic division of the Altaic 
languages. Dr. R. G. Latham also has printed 
and reprinted certain arguments tending to the 
same conclusion. So far as I am aware every 
English writer ou the subject has followed the 
guidance of these authorities. 

So much for the question of fact as to the 
universal opinion of “ modern linguists.” In the 
next place H.I.H. demands from me a “proof” 
that the Kot is an Altaic speech. Such a demand 
is somewhat unreasonable, as to satisfy it would 
require, at the very least, an entire number of the 
Academy. I will, however, try and compress 
into the fewest words possible a summary of the 
reasons which have prevented me from accepting 
Schiefner’s conclusions. 

I readily admit that at first sight the Kot 
grammar and vocabulary have an aspect de¬ 
cidedly non-Altaic. With a closer examination 
the differences begin to disappear. It soon be¬ 
comes obvious that the Kot has undergone an 
amount of phonetic decay which is quite un¬ 
paralleled among the Altaic languages. For 
instance, the extensive abrasion of initial con¬ 
sonants makes it unusually difficult to detect the 
affinities of words. This difficulty may, however, 
be overcome by the aid of the languages of the 
Assan and the Arini, which Schie&er himself 
admits are cognate with the Kot, and which 
frequently retain the letters which the Kot has 
lost.. Thus by taking the whole of the Yenissoian 
languages together it is not so very difficult to 
recognise the Altaic character of the vocabulary. 
I have, I think, succeeded in tracing to well- 
known Altaic roots such fundamental terms as 
the Yenisseian words for man, woman, father, 
mother, son, daughter, hand, foot, head, eye, nose, 
mouth, heard, heart, belly, hack, earth, stone, sand, 
clay, ashes, hill, water, river, sea, rain, snow, 
door, house, sleep, eat, bread, meat, egg, rye, cow, 
ox, dog, great, little, cold, warm, high, low, poor, 
to-morrow, day, night, summer, sun, star, and 
many more. 

Such words are of the very essence of a lan¬ 
guage, and are rarely loan-words borrowed from 
neighbouring tribes. , 

With regard to grammar, the main dis¬ 
semblances between the Yenisseian and the Altaic 
languages are found in the plural, the genitive, 
the personal pronouns and the verb. These are 
weighty matters, hut they do not, I think, present 
any insuperable difficulty. The very remarkable 
equation discovered by Dr. Schott, viz., n - 1, d, 
at once brings the plural, the genitive and the 
pronouns into accord with the Altaic system. 
With regard to the verb the Yenisseian differs 
from the normal Altaic conjugation much in the 
same way that the French difters from the Latin. 
Pronominal prefixes have partly replaced pronomi¬ 
nal suffixes. Why such a change so familiar should 
be fatal to the Altaic character of the Kot, I am 
unable to perceive. Isaac TayiRir. 


Dr. Paul Lindner, of Rostock, Mecklenburg, 
has just sent Mr. Furnivall an interesting contri¬ 
bution for the Second Part of his Chaucer So¬ 
ciety’s Essays on Chaucer —namely, a collection of 
the old alliterative phrases surviving in Chaucer’s 
works, which occur not only in Earlier English 
and Anglo-Saxon writers, but also in the oldest 
German and Gothic remains. 


* In his Liter to Bunsen ; in his Science of Lan¬ 
guage-, and in the Academy, April 4, 1874. 
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The Editor will be glad if the Secretaries of Insti¬ 
tutions, mid other persons concerned, will lend 
their aid in making this Calendar as complete as 
possible. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


S ATURDAY. April 29.-3 I* if. Royal Institution s *‘On Crustacea," I. 
by Henry Woodward. 

3 p.m. Physical : " An Improvement in the ITeliostat," by Sir 
John Conroy, Bart. ; “On the supposed new ^Ethcric) Force," 
by S. P. Thompson. 

Monday. May I—* p.m. Royal Institution : Annual Meeting. 

5 P.M. Musical Association : " Sir Charles Wheatstone's Musical 
Work," by Prof. XV. G. Adams. 

A P.M. Ijoiulon Institution : "On my Recent African Explorations," 
by Lieut. V. Lovett Cameron. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts : "On Wool Dyeing," VI., by G. Jarmain. 

8 p.m. British Architects : Anniversary. Medical. 

8 P.M. Third Philharmonic Concert, St. James’s Hall (Rubinstein!. 
Tuesday, May 2 —3 p.m. Royal Institution: “On the Comparative 
Geology, ike., of India, Australia, and South Africa," by Prof. 
Duncan. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers. 

8.30 P.M. Zoological : "On the Palaeontology of the Fossiliferous 
Caves of Gibraltar," by G. Busk ; ** On the Internal Anatomy 
of the Colies {Colin*), by Prof. A. H. Garrod. 

8.30 P.M. Bihlical Archaeology; "The Babylonian Codex of the 
Later Prophets, dated 016 A.D.." hv the Rev. C. D. Ginsburg ; 
“Interpretation of the Ilamathite Inscriptions,” by the Rev. 
A. II. Snyce ; " Wild Animals known to the Assyrians," by the 
Rev. XV. Houghton Assyrian Penitential Hymns,' 1 by W. 
St. C, Boecawen ; " The Hunt of an Egyptian Dog,” by Prof. 
G. Maspero. 

Wednesday, May 3.—3 P.M. Rubinstein's First Recital, St. James’s 
Hull. 

4.30 p.m. Archaeological Association : Anniversary. 

7 p.m. Entomological. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts. 

8 P-M. Microscopical : "On the Markings of the Body-Scale of the 
English Gnat and the American Mosquito," by Dr. J. J. Wood¬ 
ward. 

Thursday. May 4._3 r.K. Royal Institution : “On Voltaic Elcctri- 
city, by Prof. Tvndnll. 

1 London^ Institution : J' On the Colours of Animals and 
8 P.J 

'd 

"Fungi of Kerguelen Island," by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley. 

8.30 P.M. Royal. Antiquaries. 

Friday, May 5—-4 P.M. Archaeological Institute. 

8 P.M. Geologists’ Association. 

8P.M. Philological: "On Western Dialects," by Prince L.-L. 
Bonaparte. 

0 p.m. Royal Institution : On Methods of Chemical Dccompcraition 
illustrated by Water," by Prof. Gludstouc. 


SCIENCE. 

Philosophy Without Assumptions. By Thomas 
Penyngton Kirkman, M.A., F.R.S. (Lon¬ 
don : Longmans, Green <fc Co., 1876.) 
Some people are said to talk like a book. 
Mr. Kirkman gives us a book which is much 
more like a talk. There are many things in 
it which burst forth naturally enough in the 
course of animated dialogue with a friend of 
like interests, hut which one would be reluc¬ 
tant to put into the permanence of type, 
except, perhaps, in the pages of a serial. It 
is impossible to speak too highly of the honest, 
clear, and incisive tone of these chapters. 
They are the criticisms of an amateur, as it 
seems, both in physics and philosophy; but of 
an amateur who has a keen eye for the weak 
points in both physical and metaphysical 
speculations, and who can pour forth in 
fresh and vigorous language his views on 
the theories which have most tickled the 
popular ear at the present time. It is a 
pity, however, that the pages should be 
marred by an occasional excess of boisterous 
humour, and that the examination of 
opinions, however illogical these opinions 
be, should ever take even the appearance of 
a personal discussion. "Were it not well to 
remember the words of Brutus ?— 

“ Let us be sacrifice™, and not butchers, Caius. 
•We all stand up against the spirit of Caesar, 

And in the spirit of men there is no blood.” 

Mr. Kirkman’s special abhorrence is to¬ 
wards the materialism of science falsely so 
called, and towards the abstractions by which 
metaphysicians puzzle themselves and af¬ 
fright the possible reader. As for the first, 
he is of opinion that matter might as well 
be written eatter, without any loss to the 
signification of the term. He is himself 
read in mathematics, and, pointing with no 
small complacency to its method, he comes to 
the conclusion that if the “must follow” of 


I 


his favourite science were substituted for the 
“ must be ” of dogmatic theorists in cosmic 
philosophy, the trustworthy statements of 
science would collapse into a very slight por¬ 
tion of their pretentions bulk. “ The good 
which the first Christians did was their 
teaching men to doubt; and the evil which 
they suffered they endured for teaching it.” 
Thorough doubt is the only way of getting 
the better of that atheism which is “the 
shadow of sacerdotalism.” 

Mr. Kirkman begins as Descartes did— 
“ I am, and I know that I am.” But he 
soon parts company, and, leaving the “ I 
am,” he fixes his attention on the “ I will ” 
which is involved in it. And by this will, 
or will-force, the “ I can,” the nisus or 
effort when will proves itself real by resist¬ 
ance, does he find his way from the narrow 
circle of “ I am ” to the actual and real 
world. But what is this real world ? So 
far as it can be definitely known, i.e., 
measured, it is a world of forces found and 
localised by the will-force of each “ I can.” 
Like is known by like. The definite loci of 
force are what we term bodies, and the true 
theory of dynamics will some day, we hope, 
start from the conception of. “ points which 
have changing positions and no magnitude.” 

Space does not allow us to follow Mr. 
Kirkman in his further arguments to justify 
a belief in the existence of other conscious 
beings. In this region his “I will” con¬ 
nects itself with “ I ought,” as in the former 
case it disappeared in “ I can.” After all, 
a philosophy of this kind does not carry as 
very far. If matter be a mysterious entity, 
mistaken by the vulgar for a concrete thing, 
force is not one whit less liable to abuse. 
Matter is as discoverable as force, if we look 
for it in the right way ; as impossible to find, 
if we seek the living among the dead. Mr. 
Kirkman has seen the dangers of ordinary 
materialism; he will, perhaps, come to see 
that the via media of “ will-force ” is not an 
unexceptionable path. When he reminds 
ns, too, that terms like being, power, and 
necessity are but abstractions from the 
familiar I am, I can, I must, he is telling us 
what we are bound not to forget; but he 
draws a bad conclusion from the familiarity 
and simplicity of the latter utterances. He 
is right if he means that any analysis of 
“ will ” which translates it into “ must,” 
or lets it disappear altogether, is for that 
very reason a false analysis. Psychology 
in this stage is like chemistry when its 
alchemistic professors sought to transmnte 
substances instead of discovering their 
nature. 

Mr. Kirkman is very severe on the bad 
logic of several modern philosophers. Ho 
finds more assertion than reasoning in Mr. 
Matthew Arnold’s philosophy of religion. 
In a free and frank way he shakes out Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s theory of the riseof will and 
consciousness, not without grave reproof of 
the terminology. The late Mr. Mill, he thinks, 
degraded the term “ cause ” by adopting 
a vulgar error on the question. And above 
all, Prof. Tyndall is taken to task for his 
laxity of language and thought. 

Mr. Kirkman deserves credit for the 
emphasis he has laid on the activity marking 
a certain region of our consciousness, and he 
might have gone even farther. He has 


f : 

written an interesting book, and has cer- ! 
tainly succeeded in avoiding some assump. 1 
tions : but he has not given ns a philosophy 

Wm. Wallace.' ' 


Os Lusiadas de Luiz dc Camdes. Yon Dr. , 
Carl von Reinhardstoettner. (Strassburg 
and London: Triibner, 1874-5.) 

In reviewing Dr. von ReinhardstoeUner’s 
edition of the Portuguese national epic, 
which contains the variants of the principal i 
previous editions and an introduction on 1 
the criticism of the text, we of course con- i' 
fine ourselves to his method of editing, ; 
Camoes’ work is well known as being a I 
made epic, and consequently as sharing with : 
the Acneid and Paradise Lost that artificial, i 
ness and unreality which are strikingly ah- j 
sent from traditional epics, such as the 
Iliad and Beowulf ; its beauties and its story 
are familiar to all who have paid any atten¬ 
tion to Portuguese—not very many in this r . 
country, we fear. t. 

The criticism of any old text is divisible ,• 
into two parts, that of the forms (the an -1 
tlior’s language) and that of the readings i 
(his words) ; the philological enquirer is I ; 
concerned chiefly with the first, the literary [ 
one with the other. In this latter brand, ) 
on which Dr. von Reinhardstoettner has 
evidently bestowed great care, we think him 
successful; his readings, and his reasons for 
choosing them, generally appear good, while 
in studiously refraining from alteration 
which would attribute to the earliest editions 
greater faults than the misprinting or omis¬ 
sion of a letter or two, he displays sontd 
judgment. And as he gives the variants 
at the foot of each page, the critical reader 
has the material for forming an independent 
opinion. 

For the other part of textual criticism, thr 
representation of the author's language, a 
is not to bo expected that anything very im¬ 
portant should be done in an edition of a 
single work of so comparatively modem a 
period ; the method of M. Paris's Vie de St. 
Alexis has to Ire replaced to a great extent 
by that of the first part of Mr. Ellis’s Ecri) 
English Pronunciation. Bat as Dr. von j 
Reinhai’dstoettner has made orthography:* ( 
prominent feature, even calling attention to 
the correct use of capitals in his text, wo 
must point out that the principles be bit 
followed betray an entire misconception of 
the nature of language and the use of its 
visible representations. In the first place, 
ho seems to forget that in the three cen¬ 
turies from Camoes’ time to now, as well *-■ 
in those which preceded, the Portuguese 
I language has changed very considerably, 
though the pedantic retention of old spel¬ 
lings, as in English, to a great extent 
conceals the fact; secondly, lie does not 
recognise that his text ought to represent 
the language of the middle of the sixteentb 
century, not a hybrid between those o* 
n.c. 100 and a.d. 1874. When he says “the 
spelling resposta, in place of reposta, must be 
kept, as etymologically more coned ” (the 
italics are the editor’s own—he is very em¬ 
phatic on the subject), he neglects to inves¬ 
tigate the sole point of importance, which 
did Camoes say ? And when he remark* 
that where sua is monosyllabic it is “ quite 
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unnecessai-y ” to write it sa, the unfortunate 
student is again left helpless ; sna could cer¬ 
tainly be read as swa, but sa being common 
in early Portuguese, it is more than probable 
that Camoes used it when convenient for 
his metre. The reading sururgiam of 
the oldest editions is summarily rejected as 
a misprint for cirurgitto (-am) ; but Proven¬ 
cal sunjia, Old French snrgien, make us wish 
toknow whet her some such form as sururgiam 
is unknown to Old Portuguese. We are in¬ 
formed, in reference to Plolomeo for Tolomeu, 
that “ initial pt. is not in the least repugnant 
to Portuguese.” Does this mean that the 
Portuguese pronounce initial p before i P 
which we should be rather surprised to hear ; 
or only that they find no difficulty in writing 
p before t P which surely is no news, and if 
it were, of no consequence. These are a few of 
the cases in which Dr. von Rcinhardstocttncr 
has done his best, and with success, to prevent 
liia edition from giving any information about 
Portuguese phonology in the period he is dis¬ 
cussing; we finish with one which makes us 
infer that he believes Portuguese children 
learn to read before they begin to speak : 
"Cases often occur in which not only the 
nasal a, but also the circumflex drops, and 
so the word loses its nasality even in yro- 
iiit.wiaiioii.” 

The linguistic student will see from these 
specimens that the edition is practically 
valueless for his purpose ; a defect the more 
to be regretted, as the history of Portuguese 
sounds is little known, and is very in¬ 
teresting in itself and as helping to explain 
the phonetic phenomena of Spanish (see, for 
instance, M. Joret’s Du C dans lea Langurs 
Romanes). To the literary reader, on the 
other hand, it may be cordially recommended 
tor the verbal correctness of its text, for the 
variants, for the glossary of proper names, 
and for its legibility as regards paper, type, 
and consistent, if bad, spelling. He had 
better have it bound at once; the first part 
king unstitched, three-fourths of it falls 
out when the leaves are cut. 

Henry Nicol. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

BOTANY. 

Influence of Light on the Colour of Flowers .— 
hr. Askenasv, in the Botanischc Zeitung (Xo. ] 
and spy.), records the results of some experiments 
instituted by him to ascertain the influence of 
''-ht on the colours of different flowers. In the 
“"in, his results agree with those obtained by 
•"Sachs; but if the different plants he employed to 
tet the degree of influence exercised by light can 
" regarded as of equal value, then the degree of 
influence is very diverse in different plants, 
txarlet and white, scarlet and yellow, and wholly 
.'fellow, flowered varieties of Tulipa Gesneriniia, 
-Town in absolute darkness, exhibited no appreci- 
. 0 constant difference in the shape or colour, or 
"'tensity of colour, of the flowers from those of 

fne same varieties grown in Tull light. Blue and 

.'fellow flowered varieties of Crocus vermis de- 
'eloped their proper colours, but the flowers were 
' f j r y much “ drawn up,” as gardeners express it. 
up effects of light on a dark violet-blue variety 
" Jli/neintlnis orientalis were of a double nature, 
v' h 'he same temperature. Those grown in the 
i.'ht were at least a fortnight in advance of those 
-Town in the dark, and much more highly coloured, 
Ou o“ those grown in the dark were not abso¬ 


lutely colourless. To prove this, Dr. Askenasy cut 
off the upper portion of the spikes of several of 
the plants growing in the dark, and placed these 
portions in water, fully exposed to light, on the 
south side of a greenhouse. In three days the 
expanding flowers were of as deep a hue as the 
normal ones, proving also that the change of 
colour so effected was entirely independent of 
previous formation of chlorophyl. The flowers 
of Pulmonaria officinalis formed less colour 
according to the stage of their development 
when darkened, and those in a very young 
state were quite white. The flowers of several 
other plants were affected In the same manner ; 
hence it appears that those cases in which the 
colours are not influenced by light must be re¬ 
garded as exceptional. 

On the Behaviour of Alcoholic Yeast in Media 
devoid of Oxygen (las. —Jir. Traulre takes up this 
subject again in the Botanische Zeitung, to meet 
the objections to his conclusions raised by Dr. 
ltrefeld. The latter says it is an absurdity to 
suppose that the albuminoids possess the power 
of supporting all the vital functions, as asserted 
by I )r. Traube, who retorts: “ as though al¬ 
buminoids could not produce living energy 
in decomposition in the same manner as sugar 
does in alcoholic fermentation.” Further, Dr. 
Traube lias repeated his experiments again in du¬ 
plicate, and the result was increased rapidity in 
the production of the yeast in proportion to the 
quantity of albuminoids present when the germs 
were sown. He declares that Brefeld has re¬ 
futed his own premisses and furnished the most 
convincing testimony of the accuracy of the state¬ 
ments he seeks to disprove. If we might regard 
the morphological labours on yeast as complete, 
Dr. Traube adds, we might say that “the repro¬ 
ductive cells of yeast (ascospores? gonidia?) 
undoubtedly require oxygen in germination; 
whereas developed yeast is able to make new 
growth in the absence of oxygen.” 

The Basidiomgcet.es .—In the last edition of his 
Lehrbuch, Sachs refers this group to his class 
Carposporeae, although he remarks that no sexual 
organs or process had been observed in any of 
these fungi. Dr. Brefeld now' publishes ( Botan¬ 
ische Zeitaug) the researches on the life history of 
the Basidiomycetes. Not to follow him through 
his experiments, we may mention that by a 
method of cultivation practised by him in former 
investigations, he professes to have observed them 
in every stage of development. Anti he asserts 
that he has determined by direct observation that 
the fruit-bodies of these fungi are not of sexual 
origin. Unfortunately, Dr. Brefeld devotes a 
good deal of space to an attack upon Van Tieghem, 
accusing him of appropriating his ideas, and pub¬ 
lishing them as new. In a more recent number of 
the same periodical, Van Tieghem contributes 
some new observations on the Basidiomycetes and 
the Asromyret.es, supplementing an article which 
appeared last year in the Compf.es Bendas. He 
ailirms what Brefeld says respecting the absence 
of sexuality in the former group, and asserts that 
the same holds good for the Ascomycetes. .Re¬ 
specting Brefeld's insinuations of plagiarism, he 
good-naturedly repels them with dates, and ex¬ 
presses his great satisfaction that so keen an 
observer supports him in iiis views of the absence I 
of sexual processes in these fungi. 

Recent Contributions to Systematic Botany .— 
One of the most important works on descriptive 
botany in progress is Boissier's Flora Orientalis , 
the third volume and first part of the fourth 
volume of which were published towards the end 
of last year. The first volume was published in 
1807, and the last part issued brings it down to 
the Boragineae. The contents of the fourth 
volumo are of more than ordinary interest, inas¬ 
much as they includo the Compositne, and this 
large family attains its maximum in the region the 
vegetation of which is described in M. Boissier’s 
work. It may be well to briefly define the area 


under consideration. Beginning with Greece it 
takes in European Turkey, up to Dalmatia and 
the Balkan Range, the Crimea, Caucasus, includ¬ 
ing the northern slopes, Egypt and Arabia to the 
tropics, Syria, Asia Minor, Persia, Beloochistan, 
Afghanistan, and Southern Turkestan, to about 
45° X. lat., cutting Lake Aral Dearly in half. It 
would take us too far to say more respecting the 
general featiu^s of the flora of this region than 
that it comprises a vast number of peculiar species, 
and that a very large proportion of the plants are 
herbaceous perennials. Thus the Com/tositae oc¬ 
cupy 750 pages of the fourth volume, and embrace 
1,654 species, belonging to 172 genera. In Mr. 
Bentham's admirable paper on the distribution, 
itc., of the Compositne (Journal of the Linnean 
Society, vol. xiii. pp. 355-577), the total numbers 
for the whole Mediterranean region are: genera, 
143, species, 1,018. This coincides with Boissier's 
region in the east, and includes, besides, the whole 
of Xorth Africa to the Atlas, and the other two 
great European peninsulas, up to the southern 
declivities of the Pyrenees, the Cevennes, and the 
Alps. The discrepancy in the number of genera 
arises from a difference in the views entertained 
by the two botanists named regarding generic 
limits. Possibly, too, Mr. Bentham would have 
retained fewer species than the author of the 
Flora Orientalis has, though not to an extent to 
greatly affect the total number. Of the 172 
genera kept up by Boissier, seventy are repre¬ 
sented by a single species only; but there 
are several very large genera, which bring the 
average number of species per genus up to 9-6. 
The following thirteen genera furnish considerably 
more than half the total number of species:— 
Inula, 42; Achillea, Cl; Anthemis, 03; 1‘yreth- 
rum, 50; Seneeio, 72; Echino/is, 42; Cousiaia, 
136; Cirsium, 74; Jurinea, 44; Centaurea, 183 ; 
Scorzonera, 67 ; Crepis, 62 ; and Hieracium, 50, 
making a total of 976 species. 

The Pandaneae .—This group still awaits a 
monographer to clear up not only the relationship 
of its members to each other, but also the position 
of the order. Some years ago Gaudiohaud pub¬ 
lished in the Atlas botanique du Vosjage de la 
Boni/e excellent figures of a large number of 
Pandanads; hut, unfortunately, no text accom¬ 
panies the plates, and therefore subsequent 
botanists have found it difficult to adopt any of 
the fifteen new genera proposed by him for the 
species figured. There are even no indications 
whence they were obtained. To a recent part of 
the Annnles des Sciences Naturelles M. Ad. 
Brongniart contributed some observations on the 
Pandanads of New Caledonia, and, as he justly 
remarks, it is no more than fair to Gaudichaud to 
take up his genera where it is possible to recognise 
and define them; and at the end of the present 
paper he gives a list of the countries of the species 
figured by Gaudichaud so far as they are repre¬ 
sented in the Paris herbarium. The few not in¬ 
cluded, he says, are probably in the herbarium of 
Delessert, now at Geneva, and in Webb's collec¬ 
tions at Florence. This list will bo very useful 
to future labourers in this field, and we mention it 
here because it is likely to be overlooked. Fol¬ 
lowing the principle above given, Brongniart 
adopts two of Gaudichaud's genera, namely, 
Bryantia and Barrotia, founded upon the shape of 
the fruit, number of ovaries clustered together, 
and other particulars. Altogether, eleven species 
are described from New Caledonia, two under Pan- 
dan us, seven under Barrotia, and two under 
Bryantia. The value of these can only be tested 
by a botanist working up the whole group. 


Tub Early English Text Society has just re¬ 
printed Mr. Fnrnivall's edition of Caxton's Book 
of Curtesye in three versions, which had run out 
of print. The three versions are from—1, the 
unique print in the Cambridge University 
Library; 2, the Oriel MS. 79; 3, the Balliol 
MS. 354. 
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MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Entomological Society. —( Wednesday, April 5.) 
Prof. Westwood, President, in the Chair. Mr. F. 
Bond exhibited a specimen of Xy/ina lambda taken 
near Erith in September last by Mr. W. Marshall, 
being the fifth instance of its having been taken in 
Britain. Ho also exhibited Ebu/ea staehydalis, taken 
by himself at Kingsbury, Middlesex, in June, 1862. 
—Mr. Champion exhibited specimens of Acgialia m/a, 
taken by Mr. .Sidebotham near Southport, and brought 
oxamples of Psammodius sidcicoUis for distribution.— 
The President made some observations respecting the 
habits of the common gnat, in continuation of his 
romarks at tho mooting of November 4, 1872. Large 
numbers of females had again appeared in his house 
at Oxford, not a single male having been observed, 
and he believed that they had hibernated in the 
house, appearing during the first warm days of 
spring. He also remarked that Dr. Leconte's valuable 
collection of Coleoptera had been presented to the 
university at Cambridge, Mass.— Sir Sidney S. 
Saunders exhibited living examples of Stylnps Kirbii, 
taken by himself at Hampstead ; altogether he had 
found eighteen males. Mr. Knock also exhibited a 
row of eloven mules, taken on the wing at the same 
place.—The Rev. A. E. Eaton stated that he was 
preparing a supplement to his monograph on the 
Ephcmcridae (Trans. Ent. Soc., 1871), chiefly from 
the materials in the collections of Mr. McLachlan and 
Mr. Albarda, and that he would le glad of any 
assistance that could be given him by entomologists 
possessing insects belonging to the group. It appeared 
that tho deficiency in legs in Campsurus and some of 
its allies was due to thoir being shed with the pupa 
skin, when the insect obtains well-developed wings ; 
and that in some forms all the legs wore thus cast off 
by tho female.—Mr. Smith mado remarks on the 
distribution of some genera of Hymenopterous insects 
from New Zealand, of which a collection had been 
placed in his hands by Mr. C. M. Wakefield ; and was 
followed by Mr. McLachlan, who remarked on the 
gradual extinction of the endemic fauna of Now 
Zealand, although introduced forms thrived wonder¬ 
fully.—The Rev. R. P. Murray stated that he was 
preparing a list of species of Japanese butterflies, and 
that he would be grateful to any entomologist who 
could assist him with the loan of specimens.—Mr. 
McLachlan exhibited a series of Anomalopteryx Chau - 
viniana, Stein., from Silesia, given to him by the 
discoverer of tho species, Fraulein Marie von Chauvin, 
of Freiburg. This singular Triehopterous insect per¬ 
tained to the family Limnophilidae, and was remark¬ 
able for the lanceolate anterior, and abbreviated 
posterior wings of the male; those of the female 
being normal, excepting that the posterior wiDgs were 
smaller than usual. Also apterous females of Acen- 
tropus nireus, received from Mr. Ritsema, of Leyden ; 
ana a microscopic slide with a full-grown female 
example of Phylloxera vastatrix of the root form. 
This he had recently obtained, with many others, 
from a vinery near London, which was greatly infested 
with the insect. 

Mrtp.oholooical Society.— (Wednesday, 

April 19.) 

H. S. Eaton, Esq., M.A., Prosidont, in the Chair. The 
following papers were read“ Velocity of tho Wind 
at Liverpool: Tabulation of Anemometric Records,” 
by W. W. Rundell, F.M.S.; “On the Aspiration of 
the Dry and Wet Bulb Thermometers,” by Samuel 
H. Miller, F.R.A.S.; “On tho Storm which passed 
over the south of England on March 12,18 76, "by Robert 
H. Scott. M.A., F.R.S. The members of tho Permanent 
Committee of the Vienna Meteorological Congress 
were present and took part in the discussion. 


Chemical Society _ (Thursday, April 20.) 

Prof. Andrews, F.R.S., in the Chair. After the 
usual business of tho Society, a paper “ On the Manu¬ 
facture of Sulphuric Anhydride," by Dr. R. Messol and 
Dr. W. Squire, was read by the latter. The authors 
preparo tho anhydrido by decomposing ordinary sul¬ 
phuric acid at a whito heat into water, oxygen, anil 
sulphurous anhydride, removing the water by suit¬ 
able means, and then passing the mixed gases over 
platinised pumice heated to low redness ; the oxygen 
and sulphurous anydrido then reunite to form sul¬ 
phuric anhydride. After this paper the adjourned 
discussion on Dr. H. E. Armstrong's paper on Syste¬ 
matic Nomenclature read at tho last meeting was con¬ 


tinued, in which Prof. Odling replied at length to the 
criticisms on the article recently published by him on 
the same subject in the Philosophical Magazine. The 
meeting was then adjourned until Thursday, May 4, 
for which several papers are announced. 

Numismatic Society. — (Thursday, April 20.) 
John Evans, Esq., President, in the Chair. Mr. 
Vaux read an account of an indenture discovered in 
the Bodleian Library, which gives particulars of the 
issue of farthings in the reigu of James I. Mr. 
Henfrey communicated a short note as to the naval 
medals of the Commonwealth. 


Royal Microscopical Society.— (Friday, April 21.) 

The President, H. C. Sorby, Esq., F.R.S., gave an 
admirably-managed soiree to tho Fellows of this 
Society and other invited guests, including a large 
number of ladies. The extensive apartments of 
King's College were lent for the purpose. The en¬ 
trance hall and staircase were decorated with choice 
palms, &c., by Miss Yeitch, and abundant refresh¬ 
ments supplied in an upper room. This soiree was 
characterised by a pleasant absenco of what are known 
as “ shop objects." and the presence, in lieu thereof, of 
a fine and varied collection of slides, combining scien¬ 
tific interest with beauty of form and colour. Numer¬ 
ous sections of minerals, including meteorites, iron 
and steel, blow-pipe beads and spectroscope prepara¬ 
tions from the President’s cabinets, were exhibited for 
him by Messrs. Ross, Beck and Browning, and Crouch. 
Mr. Lee illustrated the octopus, showing its eggs, palate, 
skin, eye, sucker, and Mr. Loy had a fine case of 
insect anatomy ; Mr. Sanders brought preparations 
of ascidian tadpoles, and other Fellows contributed 
numerous live objects. Among the minerals Mr. 
Hunt exhibited his famous diamond containing sup¬ 
posed organic remains. Mr. Hartley showed fluid 
cavities in quartz, and tourmaline containing liquid 
carbonic acid, which was alternately heated and 
cooled, to show its passage to the gaseous state and 
back again to the liquid ono. Among new apparatus 
were Mr. Sorby's arrangement for accurately measuring 
the positions of absorption bands by reference to 
wave-lengths ; a now form of Stephenson's erecting 
binocular microscope, by Mr. Bevington, which ap¬ 
peared very handy for use, and another by Air. Brown¬ 
ing, adopting the Stephenson method to the Jackson 
model. In this instrument, the rays, which, when 
the stugo is horizontal, pass vertically up the two 
main tubes, are, reflected to the eye-piece tubes by 
two flats of silvered glass. When placed upon a 
table of suitable height, tho observer looks horizon¬ 
tally through the eye pieces—a position which the 
late Mr. Lobb, who was very skilful in exhibiting 
difficult objects, always advised, as involving least 
fatigue. We suppose this plan can be adapted to 
ordinary instruments upon the Jackson model. Tho 
one shown by Mr. Browning was of full-size, and 
made to carry all kinds of illuminating apparatus. 
Mr. Browning also showed a new portable microscope, 
avoiding the trouble and annoyance of screwing and 
unscrewing tho body for use and packing. By an 
ingenious and firm arrangement, the body can be 
turned on one side and reversed, which enables it to 
go into a comparatively shallow box. When taken 
out of the box it can be adjusted in a momont, and 
stops secure it in the right position. For a travel¬ 
ling instrument it is admirable, and as convenient as 
others of the same size for home use. Captain Tup- 
man exhibited a one-tenth objective, by Tolies, with 
a deep eye-piece, and Messrs. Powell and I .calami a 
remarkably fine one-sixteenth. Among the curiosi¬ 
ties belonging to the society, and displayed on the 
occasion, were spectacles of various powers used by 
Robt. Brown in his botauieal researches, showing 
what simple means sufficed, in his hands, for impor¬ 
tant discoveries; the famous Martin microscope, and 
a beautiful little instrument by Cuthbertson, on the 
reflecting plan of Amici, in which inverted Newtonian 
telescopes of minute dimensions act as excellent objec¬ 
tives. Dr. Hudson gave a brief and interesting lecture 
in one of the theatres on Rotifers, illustrated in a new- 
way by large transparencies illuminated from behind. 
Mr. Tisley showed Mr. Spot!iswoodr's Polarising 
Apparatus, and Messrs. How and Co. exhibited 
various objects with an oxyhydrogon microscope. Wc 
should add that the collection of drawings, photo¬ 
graphs, &e. (including a fine series by Messrs. Beck), 
was of more than ordinary merit and interest. 


FINE ART. 

m. burty’s collection. 

There has been on view at M. Thibeaudeau's 
rooms, at Mr. Maclean's, in the H&ymarket— 
prior to its disposal, this week and next, under 
the hammer in Wellington Street—-the first pan 
of the great Collection of Modem Prints got 
together by M. Philippe Burty, the art critic, in 
Paris. A collection covering much of the same 
field, hut not indeed covering it so complete!!, 
was sold at the end of last summer. M. Carlin 
was the possessor of important sets of modem 
prints of the highest value from an art point of 
view, and of certain isolated examples which were 
very splendid impressions from the plates they 
represented. M. Burty's collection is, however, 
as I have hinted, of greater extent, and it includes 
very many of those unique impressions so dear to 
collectors. With an assemblage numbering nearly 
one thousand lots, many of which comprise several 
prints, it would be hopeless to attempt to deal as 
one might deal with a quite limited collection: 
one can but propose to call attention to the works 
of men of specially known names, and among 
these—with hardly an exception—to the works oi 
men very specially known in England. For the 
collection is brought here to be sold, and that 
must, of course, be on the assumption that the 
greater part of it will be of interest to the En¬ 
glish amateur. I leave aside altogether the 
lithographs, of which M. Burty has a very great 
number, most of them said to he fine, but 
as I know nothing of this branch of art. 
it will be well not to speak of it. Of nine¬ 
teenth-century line-engraving the collection con¬ 
tains fine examples; but undoubtedly it is no: 
richest in these, and the names of certain line- 
engravers of high rank in England are conspicu¬ 
ously absent; the interpreters, for instance, of the 
art of Turner. The collection is richest in etchings, 
not only from the time when Paul Huet did much 
to revive etching in France, now nigh upon hall's 
century ago ; hut from the still earlier times when 
first Goya in Spain, and afterwards Geddes in 
Scotland, were showing of what utterly varied 
scope was the art destined in our own time to 
have quite a new and quite an unexampled popu¬ 
larity. The contemporary of Geddes, Wilkie, is 
not represented here. Goya’s work will have fee 
some people a great attraction. It has not for me. 
And that indeed which the English amateur will 
generally find most interesting is the assemblage of 
the work done within the last twenty years by » 
few men in Fiance and England, of whom the 
chief are Meryon, Whistler, and Haden. 

Were it not that Mdryon's work, from the fin: 
dry copy of other men’s achievements to the !a-t 
expression of his own feeling and knowledge, is to 
be hero seen in unexampled array, I should deem 
myself excused by a short sketch published in this 
papier in the beginning of August last, from com¬ 
ment on the associations of his name. But. in 
sight of the present collection, that may bardlv 
be. Anyone who will turn to the fourteenth and 
fifteenth volumes of the Gazette des Beam-Arts win 
see for himself how great has been M. Burty s 
interest in Mdryon's work. There M. Burty has 
catalogued, as at another time he did for the work 
of Air. Iladen, all that has been wrought by the 
needle of the artist. The modifications made in 
the plate, as the plate progressed to completion, 
then fell away, are described with the curio® 
and necessary care, and it is safe to say that M- 
Burtv's own collection is the best possible accom¬ 
paniment—nay, perhaps the only adequate one—of 
the catalogue he prepared. Mdryon, as a mina to 
be studied, is of course of no value until we come 
to his original work. This was created, so to say- 
by the destruction of Old Paris, under the im¬ 
proving baud of the Second Empire. His strength 
lay in the representation of architecture; his pre¬ 
ference for Gothic, his love of its mysterious silt- 
gestiveness, did not prevent him from sen 10 ? 
with as accurate a touch the characteristics oi 
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styles the most various. Thus, the Saint Etienne 
du Mont, and the “ Doric little Morgue ”—the one 
very ponderous, the other pure of line—are pour- 
t rayed not less happily than the Absitle de Notre 
Dome or La Galerie. And the etchings, though 
designedly architectural, are never exclusively so. 
Here and again, thrown into the picture, is some 
.-uga-estion of human interest: a figure in grace¬ 
ful rest, as in the foreground of the Abside 
iN'o. 355 and following numbers in M. Burty's 
collection), or in strenuous movement as in 
LArche du Pont Notre Dame (No. 325). Strange 
figures, long-limbed, flowingly draped, with some 
union of classic beauty and mediaeval mystery, 
tiit or pause among these dim streets of his or be¬ 
fore these decaying houses. And nearly all 
things that he tried—figures, at least, in grace of 
quietness or energy of action; buildings, fantastic 
and free or stately and restrained, in sunlight, in 
-hndow, in the half lights more wonderful and diffi¬ 
cult ; waters rippling pleasantly against the angles 
of the bridge piers, or Mowing, moody and sullen, 
under its darkest arches—these things at least 
Mfryon etched with command of means exactly 
to his ends. It is well while recalling his cha¬ 
racteristic excellences to recall also how little 
those or the like of them have been attained by 
etchers before or since. Mr. Ernest George, 
in the book of the Loire, rivalled Mdryon 
perhaps, as an architect should, in architec¬ 
tural strength, the sense of construction. But 
in comparison with Mdryon’s work, his was 
chilly and tame. Mr. Whistler, in some of 
the Thames-side etchings — abounding in M. 
Burty's collection—has reached a certain grim 
aud every-day reality, which the imaginative 
artist did not seek for first, since he made the 
ugliness of all the Morgue surroundings visibly 
tragic, and the beams of the Pompe beautiful. 
Mr. Seymour Haden only is to be named with 
Meryon for economy of means, decisiveness, 
masculine vigour; but the note of the amateur, 
with which the powerful talent of the English 
artist is reproached, is absent, of course, from 
Meryon's work, in its subtly ordered composition, 
and in its tones, which have generally the most 
that there can be of delicate gradation. Meryon 
himself, like the rest, in attempting skies, gets 
only the half-success which, by the side of 
his excellences, must be accounted failure. 
The very method of etching—its employment of 
pure lines—almost forbids success in skies. One 
or two great skies full of wildness and movement 
Mr. Haden has indeed rapidly suggested; but the 
-font etchers have generally acknowledged a diffi¬ 
culty with which Bembrandt coped only once 
successfully—in the Three Trees —and Claude only 
once successfully, in the Soled, Couchant (Dumes- 
uil, N’umdro 16). Rembrandt himself acknow¬ 
ledged the difficulty by leaving for the most part 
his skies a blank; and Turner, by touching them 
with no etched line, but with mezzotint. 

M- Burty’s cabinet is richer, undoubtedly, in 
"histlers than in lladens; for not only is his 
collection large, but it abounds in splendid impres¬ 
ts of the rarest states of the plates; some are 
Meed unique, such as the Violoncello Player (No. 
•25) and Pinet.t.e, the Cancan Dancer, and one or 
two others undescribed by the enthusiast who, a 
year or so ago, issued at a considerable price the 
catalogue of Whistler’s work. But mere rarity is 
»ot to be much regarded. One had better enquire 
what is it that the artist has done the best—in what 
has he reached satisfactory and accomplished ex- 
pression? His work is without the poetical feeling 
f v Tisden, who could make a little poem out 
j simple materials of Egham Lock ; but it is 
°r the most part of a strange realism, persuading 
oho that it is accurate; and the absence of any- 
wg approaching to atmospheric effect—to gra- 
J.'°M of distance—is true enough to Mr. 

metier's favourite Thames-side haunts, Wap- 
m TT°therhithe in a thick and damp dead 
. r ;, That Mr. Whistler is not actually insensible 
01096 effects of vivid light and sombre shade 


which charmed Mervon, and for the most part 
were mastered by him, is shown in several prints; 
notably in the Street at Saveme, an immensely 
clever effect of lamplight (No. 732 in the collec¬ 
tion under notice) ; it is shown still more notably 
in the piece entitled The Kitchen (No. 743), 
where the light pierces through narrow windows 
into the gloomy room, brightening to white one 
side of the thick deep wall. Mr. Seymour 
Haden’s work I have elsewhere commented upon, 
and here M. Burty’s collection does not show one 
much that is fresh. Space alone is wanting for it 
to be possible to indicate some of the characteris¬ 
tics of such well-esteemed French artists as Corot, 
Bracquemond, Daubigny, and Charles Jacque. 
These men are mostly original. After them, if 
indeed it must be after them at all, as supreme 
copyists, as supreme interpreters, come Flameng, 
Jacquemart, and Rajon. 

An admirable interpreter, too, in his way, not 
of the works of many schools and orders, but of 
almost one school, was Jules de Goncourt, of 
whose oeuvre a most rich assemblage is to be seen 
here. Jules de Goncourt, who died six years ago, 
is known, like his surviving brother, as an enthu¬ 
siastic exponent and chronicler of the French 
“little masters” of the eighteenth century. We 
have, if I mistake not, here among his etchings some 
which betoken want of certainty and accomplish¬ 
ment. His work is unequal in technical merit. But 
of the spirit of the time he studied he seems to have 
been almost from the first the master, and if one 
wonder most at the completeness with which such 
an artist as Rajon translates into black and white 
the most elaborate works of many times, one con¬ 
fesses oneself delighted with the thoroughness of 
endeavour and hearty enjoyment with which an 
artist of strong preferences, like Jules de Goncourt, 
sets himself to multiply the slighter works of the 
one age that he loved. Is it the long oval face, 
the characteristic face, of Mdlle. Fell, the mistress 
of La Tour?—is it the strain of a figure as 
Fragonard has drawn it P—the gathered hair of a 
dainty court shepherdess of Watteau ?—is it the 
Fete de Village after Debucourt, with groups 
vivacious and sparkling beyond even the attain¬ 
ment of our own Hogarth ?—is it the Cupids of 
PrudhonP—whatever it maybe, Jules de Gon¬ 
court has understood its character, and has at¬ 
tacked his copper with spirit and energy. These 
things, as yet, are unknown in England, and their 
technical merit, though often very pronounced, is 
not of a kind to commend them to the first 
amateur who comes, but they are remarkable, at 
all events, as an attempt carried out patiently 
during long years, and with definite purpose—that 
purpose the familiarisation of the public with an 
ignored school, the glorification of artists long 
neglected and laid aside. 

Frederick Wedmokk 


THE DESCHAMPS GALLERY. 

Ip there is one gallery in London which one can 
enter with a tolerable certainty of finding several 
choice pictures and next to no actual trash, it is 
that of Mr. Deschamps at 168 New Bond Street. 
Since this gentleman assumed sole management 
of the concern, he has fully sustained the high 
repute which the exhibition acquired while M. 
Durand-Ruel was principally responsible for it. 
Equally in picture-painting and picture-traffic, we 
are bound to recognise good work when we find 
it, and we gladly render this tribute in the case of 
Mr. Deschamps. 

Exhibitions are opening just now only a little 
less plentifully than lilac-blossoms; and, were we 
to attempt to go minutely through them all, we 
should exceed all reasonable bounds of space. 
We must therefore restrict our remarks below 
what the merits of the pictures would in many 
cases suggest. 

Perhaps the cream of the present exhibition is 
to be found in the works of Millet, Theodore 
Rousseau, Legros, Pille, Whistler, and Billet. 


Millet's Starry Night is nothing short of a great 
work, beautiful and new with a magical newness 
and beauty. The constellated sky is seen over a 
dark heath—clusters of stars, and plunges of 
aerolites; on the heath, here and there, a mean 
little puddle, below notice and below disregard, 
is yet spacious enough to reflect a star—a world 
from out the limitless abysm :— 

“ The spirit of the worm benonth the sod 
In love and worship blends itself with God.” 

It is a picture of liquid depth, of splendour, of 
mystery, of the most ordinary familiarity awful 
as the mvstery itself.—There are four other 
paintings by Millet: the most important being 
the Sawing Wood, exceedingly easy and lithe in 
action, although the ultra-blueness of the breeches 
of the foremost figure strike the eye at first 
almost ludicrously; still better perhaps is the 
small figure, A Shepherd, propped against a bank 
undor a tree, habited in his long cloak, with his 
sheep-dog and his flock close by. Rousseau's two 
landscapes— Lisibre de Clairbois, Forest of Fon¬ 
tainebleau, and Autumn in the Forest of Fontaine¬ 
bleau —are grand pieces of work, done with 
perfect power, alike impetuous and controlled: 
the former memorable for its noble mass of finely 
composing trees, and the piercings of blue sky 
marbled with cumulus-cloud; the second, for its 
surprising depth of tint in the rich-brown banks 
and trees, its sky moving and surging with grey 
nebulosity, its women faggoting the wasteful 
litter of sticks, spoils of the wild weather and the 
aging year. M. Legros’s pictures are all in the 
nature of portraits, the finest of all being the 
Portrait de Poulet-Malassis, Homme de Lettres, 
truly an admirable masterpiece, which need not 
blush were it bung cheek by jowl with a Holbein. 
The flesh of a brick-like pink tinge, the yellow 
pointed beard and moustache, the darker close- 
cropped bair, the grey-blue eyes, the face 
scored with lines, very observant, experienced, 
a little cynical and malin, yet kindly too 
with the indulgence which comes of wear and 
tear—-are all life done to the very life. Only less 
good than this is the Portrait of the. Hon. Gaston 
Thomas Monsell, with the full-formed nose and 
submerged underlip, a true specimen of the 
vouthful gentleman-athlete; also the Portrait of 
Lady Emly, a middle-aged lady of rounded form, 
full-tinted complexion, and black hair, her coun¬ 
tenance lighted with meaning as she glances up 
from a hook of prints. A large full-length— 
Portrait of Lord Emly (presented to Lady Emly by 
Friends in the County and City of Limerick )—clad 
in military uniform, is hardly so acceptable a 
work at first sight, yet full of sound and excellent 
realisation when one takes sufficient time for esti¬ 
mating it. A Study—& male head—is sketched 
off with masterlv firmness and boldness, rapid, 
solid, and powerful. M. Pille has painted a most 
interesting picture, Reading the Proclamation of 
February 24,1793, in Brittany— this being (if we 
apprehend aright) the decree of the national con¬ 
vention for enrolment of 300,000 soldiers. Such 
a measure of republican vigour and patriotic de¬ 
fence was not likely to find a response among the 
feudal-hearted and priest-ridden Bretons. The 
semi-burgher semi-peasant population of a medi¬ 
aeval-looking town—old and young men, women 
and children—are gathered in one of the narrow 
streets, at a comparatively open point of inter¬ 
section, to listen to the pink-coated mayor, who, 
attended by his posse of gendarmes, reads out the 
proclamation—as it might seem, in a mood of 
uncompromising yet neutral-spirited officialism. 
The work is full of expression, natural, but kept 
down almost to the level of stolidity: and the 
general treatment may be compared with that of 
Leys (we may remember in especial his splendid 
picture of the proclamation ot the Inquisition in 
the Low Countries), less sturdy in pictorial 
handling—with a similar absence of varied 
light-and-shade, or of such mobility of fea¬ 
ture as would be indicated by open mouths, 
knitted brows, or quick-glancing eyes. Mr. 
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Whistler is quite at his finest with three of 
his contributions; the fourth had already been 
shown in the Dudley Gallery. One is a Nocturne 
in Blue anti Gold, auother a Nocturne in Blue and 
Silver, and the third A Winter Forr. The first is 
a marvellous piece of harmony, solid and filmy at 
the same time. The “ gold " consists only of two 
or three stars, and two lights burning steadily in 
two out of four fishing-barques ; these are leaving 
the shore in the hush of night, to the whisper and 
lapping of the more whitish surf which hardly 
varies the general depth of blue, and ebbs faintly 
along the beach. A light drift of dimly darker 
cloud slants and flits across the blue serene. The 
Blue and Silver, in which there is no constituent 
of actual silver but only silveriness of blue, is, 
we suppose, a scene on the Thames towards 
Chelsea, but has a good deal of that Japanese 
look so dear to this exceptionally artistic painter: 
a bargeman drops sideways swiftly under the tall 
pier of a bridge; yellow fireworks are falling, so 
softly blended into the colour-scheme as not to 
vulgarise the picture. The Winter Fog is truly 
an uncommon and subtle rendering. Suburban 
houses edge the snow-strewn pathway; the 
tints tend more towards dusky lilac and looming 
orange than anythiug else for which wp can find a 
word. Jiillet sends four of his forcible peasant- 
subjects. Haymakers Resting is a rather large 
and very vigorously handled example, strong 
in light and shadow, gravely marred though 
these merits are by the painter’s besetting sin 
of opacity, which converts the open-air summer 
sunlight into indoor gaslight. One verv successful 
figure is that of a country-lass procumbent on 
the grass, her face bisected in sun and shadow. 
Quite as good as this is the small work, Girl 
Washing —-performing her laundry-work in the 
shallows of a vast estuary; and still better, The 
Cowherd, also a female figure, in which there is 
much more atmospheric pleasantness of effect. 
The Peasant Girl, seated in her cottage, is an 
earlier work, 1868 ; lighter and smoother, if per¬ 
chance a grade less masterly, in handling, true and 
careful in a high degree, and most intelligently 
worked throughout. 

We next take another batch of finelv-skilied 
painters—Degas, Curolus-Duran, Madrazo, Du- 
prav, .racquet, Leys, Manet, Dastien-Lepage, Corot, 
and Mdme. Cazin—not professing to do justice to 
their contributions in detail, but only to charac¬ 
terise them in general terms. 1 tegas sends several 
pictures of ballet-rehearsals, as well as a number 
of photographs somewhat less exclusivelv devoted 
to the backstairs of Terpsichore. The pictures 
are surprisingly clever pieces of effect, of odd 
turns of arrangement, and often of character, 
too pertinaciously divested of grace. Carolus- 
Duran exhibits two female Heads, the more 
important ot the two (178) pourtraying, with 
painter-like artificiality and much liquid and 
accomplished brush-work, a very attractive wo¬ 
man of the world, equally artificial. Madrazo 
has two female subjects, extraordinarily skilful, 
and one of them, named An Interruption, 
having more of gracious feminine sweetness than 
this artist accustoms us to. Dupray's Dragoons 
and Ambulance on the March through snow and 
slush, a scene of the disastrous French war, is a 
mine of clever individual action and spirited 
close-linked ensemble. M. Jacquet— A Head, and 
Die 1 ouug Handmaiden —paints in more of 
what may be called an Knglish style, extremely 
trained and facile, yet rather common on the 
whole; it we could imagine a cross between 
Millais, brith, and Horslev, we should obtain 
something not much unlike M. Jacquet. The 
example of Leys is The Inn-Yard, a picture 
evidently dating many years back', when the 
master was working a itembrandtish vein ; as 
such, a well-deserving and even sujterior specimen. 
I'rom Manet we receive Let Canotiert; the strong, 
coarse, ungainly, capable picture, which made so 
much noise in Paris last year—the work of a 
leader who may perhaps some day be absolutely a 


master; but that day threatens to be one when the 
blind shall lead the blind, the perversely-aiming 
painter shall lead the perversely-appetent pur¬ 
chaser and public, and both shall tall into the 
ditch. Aesthetic realism and brutal realism are 
two different things: the former admirable, the 
latter unendurable. A Portrait, by Bastien-Le- 
page is also, but in a different way, an example of 
realism—an old bourgeois with whitened-yellow 
beard, cap, and snuffbox, his blue-checked hand¬ 
kerchief laid over his grey-trowsered knee, seated 
in a green alley which we might expect to identify 
in the Bois de Boulogne; excellently true, and, 
though not particularly beautiful (the physique of 
the sitter militates against that), still executed 
with all self-respecting refinement. Of Corot’s 
•work the gallery presents a varied and attractive 
show ; the Biblis is a leading example, and another 
large picture (unnamed in the catalogue), with 
cattle in a stream, may be considered even 
finer than that. Madame Cazin is in great 
force with her Old Seaport, near Boulogne— 
sandy hummocks, blueisk inlets of sea, and pink 
opalescence of the clouded horizon. 

Many other works of interest, and of genuine 
artistic quality, still remain. We must be con¬ 
tent merely to name—Clairin, A Meeting of Chiefs, 
and A Moorish Slave-. Arus, On the March-, Jules 
Lefebvre, Chine ( a small version of a figure famous 
in last year’s .Salon) ; Duez, Preparing to Go Oat, 
imd A Last Look (ladies of fashion); Schreyer, 
Arabs returning from a Razzia-, llovbet, Man 
with Riding-whip: Mettling, A Study (female 
head, with delicately mottled llesb-tiut) ; lltu- 
nessy, Going to the Fete, and Spring-flowers (daffo¬ 
dils, primroses, and wall-flowers, approximating 
to the excellence of Fantin); Mrs. (fosse, A 
Music-lesson-, Cliavet, The Flute-player-, J. Lewis 
Brown, The Halt ; Godefroy Durand, London 
Bridge, May-day 1875 (a water-colour of wind, 
rain, aud jostle); Kossano, Breaking the lee, Bois 
de Boulogne ; Sisley, Winter at Marly ; Eek, 
A Swedish Homestead-, F.inile Breton, Winter-, 
Daubigny, On the Oise, and Cows going to Water-, 
Maris, Caned in Holland-, Cosnr de Cock, Spring-, 
Yolloii, JY-iste Ground. Montmartre, and The Old 
Farmyard ; Mdme. Berthe Morisot, The Harbour 
(off hand sketchy work, exhibiting the influence of 
M. Manet, to whom, as we understand, this lady 
is related) ; Van Marche, The Queen of the Herd. 


Tin', society of nitmsn artists. 

(Second Notice.') 

Ocr first notice of this gallery referred to the 
moderate number of oil-pictures, whether figure- 
pieces or landscapes, which might be regarded as 
leading contributions. We have now to dispose 
of the remaining works, and may do so with 
expedition. 

Figure-pieces. —Miss W. A. Walker, Interior in 
the Roman Campagna (46 and These two 

pictures are truly very clever—dark interiors, with 
obscure and rather squalid figures. Miss W alker 
shows excellent perception of how such material 
can be treated naturally and tellingly. E. K. 
Taylor, My Model-, a figure of a little girl, seri¬ 
ous iu feeling and making-out. Bayes, For Gretna 
Green : an elopement, rather well felt and invented, 
and painted with moderate success, somewhat in 
the mode of the younger Leslie. A. Ludovici, 
Virien ; a stagey and therefore a poor rendering 
of the legend of Vivien aud Merlin, which Mr. 
Tennyson has included among his Idylls of the 
King ; this is, nevertheless, rather more in the 
nature of a picture, and less in that of a mere impro¬ 
visation of the brush, than Mr. Ludovici accustoms 
us to. Miss. C. J. Atkins, Maggie ; a head of a 
Scotch peasant-lass, of small life-size, good in 
feeling, and simple iu style, though without much 
execution—a laudable work. Caffieri, Ennui, a fair 
picture of a young woman holding a peacock- 
feather and a half-grown cat. Bauerle, Attempts 
at Pencilling-, a figure of a little boy, good in 
childlike action. G. J. Durham, On the Verge ; 

Diqiti; 


a despairing' mother about to drown herself and 
her infant from the steps of one of the London 
bridges; seriously intended, and not without 
merit in conception—better in this respect tka 
in pictorial handling. Day-dreams, by the same 
artist, is an agreeable figure of a young ladv 
seated. Stock, “ Please to Ring the Top Bell -. ' 
a little girl, sweet in the tone of colour. 11. J, 
Gordon, Afternoon Tea, a servant-maid with the 
tray, in a costume of about 1780; fairly done in 
a style not unlike Mr. Poynter’s. Miss C. J. 
Weeks, Swabian Peasant-woman, reading a book 
which is painted with considerable reality ar,4 
skill; a figure of small life-size, worthy of com¬ 
mendation. Mearns, The Course of True Loo 
never did run Smooth : two French girls, in 
earnest talk at twilight by the skirts of a wood— 
a somewhat promising effort in point of painterlike 
feeling. We like this better than another and 
more practised-looking work under the same title 
by Mr. J. Scott; two lovers, of the weak-kneed 
and narrow-shouldered type of mediaevalism, with 
a confidante who is on the look-out through the 
parted hanging's. W. H. Ilaines, A Burg omasa 
in bis Study, simply and sensibly done. 

Landscapes. —Dawson, jun.. The Old Goliath. 
effective in feeling and presentment, a nautical 
painting of ability. Clint, Distant View of 
Littlehampton, Sussex ; perhaps the best among 
the four works contributed by this well-reputed 
painter, the President of the Society; the brisk¬ 
ness of the green sea is conveyed with spirit. 
I). McKay, Ahoy !—a moonlight view of sea or 
broad lake, with appropriate incident; ordinary 
iu calibre, yet clever. Mr. Prinsep quotes to In* 
picture those lines of Tennyson, so transcendently 
perfect in sentiment and in art:— 

“ Fresh as tho first beam glittering on the sail 

That brings our friends up from the underworld; 

Sad as tho last that reddens over one 

That sinks with all wo love below the verge." 

The purport of the picture seems to be related to 
the latter couplet, not to the former: in the left- 
hand corner stands a woman, who looks out still 
further to the left, beyond the picture—gazing, 
we may suppose, on the disappearing ship, and 
the vanishing jov of life. There is an affectin'-’ 
and suggestive touch in this mode of telling the 
half-told story, and the picture is in other resptfts 
a sensible, clear, and efficient performance -no: 
displaying, however, any uncommon expenditure 
of pictorial resource. 

Animals, StiU-Life, <Sgc.—Emms, Germania. 9 
clever portrait of a dog. Miss F. Bonnesu, 
Gloire de Dijon, roses, nice in tone. Murkier. 
Rhododendrons, Sec.., very ablv painted. Miss A. 
Ellis, Autumn, a skilful picture of hollyhocks. 

Water-Colours. —J. II. Barues. the Ullage 
Tenor, a Sentimental Sony. The vocalist is singing 
to an audience which surrounds the bench outside 
a public-house ; a very fair realisation of the 
homely scene. Donaldson, The newly-discorerti 
Statue. This is one of the painter's able and suc¬ 
cessful performances—beyond comparison superior, 
for instance, to the oil-picture which we noticed 
in our previous review: it is very skilful, ami even 

brilliant, and might pair with many specimen.- of 
Sir John Gilbert. The subject is a Cardinal (or 
indeed it may be a Pope) of the late sixteenth 
century, to whose conuoisseurship the antique 
Venus Kalipyge is being submitted. The Loss 
Bridges, Oxford, is another good example ot Mr. 
Donaldson. Skill, Street-scene, Venice, sketch's 
on the spot. ; women occupied at sewiug and other 
work before the house-doors, cleverly done. Mi* 
O. 1’. Gilbert, A a Unsuccessful Day, a pleasing 
study of ait orange-girl. T. J. W atson, Loudg- 
an old woman with her dog pacing a dark country- 
road before moonriso, well rendered. IVnstoue, 
Tender Thoughts. A country boy and girl in 
their teens are together, thinking many things, 
and putting none into words. He is seated on 
the grass, she on a piece of timber: they will not 

even venture to look at one another, and the sheep¬ 
dog gazes in a different direction from both- inis 
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simple subject is feelingly conceived, and executed 
with nicety. Smetliam, At the Sepulchre. The 
subject appears to be a daughter grieving at her 
father's tomb, but possibly it has been the painter's 
intention to suggest also, in a collateral sort of 
way. the idea of the Magdalen at the sepulchre 
of Christ. There is (as in almost everything 
that Mr. Smetham does) elevated feeling in this 
little picture (his oil-painting of The Cornfield is 
less approvable). The drapery—to descend to a 
point of detail—is not well finished off or ac¬ 
counted for, at the feet of the mourning figure. 
Hundley, A. Letter for Home-, an elderly French 
soldier writing, creditably managed. Miss M. 
(ioodman, Looking Forward. There is some¬ 
thing above the common in the colour and tone 
of this picture of a girl in a blue-papered room. 

Sculpture. —Lawes, Hesitation (terra-cotta), a 
pretty figure of a girl about to bathe. Maclean, 
Bust of John Foster, Fsq.; Statuette, l'ortrait 
of Mrs. Ellis (terra-cotta); Juno; and Greek 
Girl decorating a Vase (two terra-cotta sketches). 
Mr. Maclean shows artistic point and ease in 
these works, as in others; iu the two classical 
sketches there is a good deal of life, and perhaps 
enough design to make them worth working out. 

W. M. Rossetti. 


PARIS LETTER. 

Paris : April 15, 187<». 

Cards of invitation, as follows, were received here 
bv the press to-day : “ M. Manet prie M. * * * de lui 
faire 1 honneur de venir voir ses tableaux refuses par 
lcjurv de 1876, qui serontexposes dans son atelier, 
du 10 Avril au 1' Mai de 10 a 5 heures, 4 Rue >St. 
Petersbourg, au rez de chaussee.” On a little scroll 
at the top of the card are the four words, “ faire 
vrai, laisser dire,” in golden letters—the fitting 
answer of a brave and loyal artist to an act the 
injustice and coarseness of which have produced 
most deplorable results. 

I hope that numbers will visit M. Manet's 
studio. Not every one can be expected unre¬ 
servedly to admire his way of composing, drawing, 
and painting. This style of painting appeals at 
present much more to artists than to the bourgeois. 
It is suggestive rather than convincing. It raises 
very nice questions relative to the effect of open- 
air light, questions wiiich academical teaching has 
very little accustomed us to consider, overlooking, 
as it does, entirely the part colour plays iu life. 
Hut it is good that he should show himself in 
public, that he should encourage the hesitating 
natures who feel as he does, that he should bring 
arguments to bear against the bad, dull, diseased 
fainting which has been allowed to grow and 
spread like the phylloxera. Moreover, M. Manet 
is a perfect gentleman. I have blamed and still 
blame him for separating himself from the In- 
trmmyeants whose success this year is indisputable. 
He would have strengthened them, and would iu 
nta turn have derived from them the strength that 
union gives. But it is interesting to see him 
every year confront the jury who carry the key of 
i exhibitions of contemporary art and give 
them an opportunity of making a blunder. Certain 
• 18 l hat the jury bring greater discredit on them- 
sehes every year. They are not chosen by the 
?en«al vote of the exhibitors, but by the clique 
Acade ®y P U P*- 8 an d the influential clients of 
e picture-dealers. They have an insane dread 
, , ever y attempt which interferes with their 
amts or threatens their sale. 

n the form of an octavo pamphlet, entitled La 
•ouirlle 1‘einture, M. Duranty has just published 
in of 1 ? ^* e ““u^festoof those artists who exhibit 
he I>urand-Ruei rooms, and are known as the 
‘"Gfuujennts. 

k-h ,o iJurant y * 8 a talented writer who has pub- 
wt, more novels and tales than criticisms on 
school a Dove ^ at tie belongs to the realistic 
Cm. A a cr Hl c be has always defended 
het and M. Alphonse Legros. He is a clever 


man, and in polite words gives some very stinging 
hits at his adversaries. 

I should like to give some extracts from this 
pamphlet, which I strongly recommend to your 
critics’ notice. Should space fail me, I will at 
least try to sum up the spirit of it. It was a long 
while since any manifesto relating purely and 
simply to art had been published in France. It is 
a noteworthy sign of the temper of the public 
mind. Should it remain the same, France will, 
at her next universal exhibition two years hence, 
no more present as she did in 1867 the spectacle of 
a people mad with pride, but that of a nation 
seriously engaged on her own education in every 
branch of social activity. 

M. Duranty begins by making good-natured 
fun of F’romentin, the painter, who writes articles 
in the Itevue den Deux Maudes in which “ l'estbe- 
tique ” hides itself beneath the graops of a 
picturesque style and the technical observations of 
an artist. With great good sense M. Duranty 
asks him, “ pourquoi il regarde comme une marque 
de mddiocrite la fidelitu a reproduire les habits, lo 
visage, les habitudes de nos coutemporaius, puisqu’ 
ils’est voue et severtue a representer les habits, les 
visages, les habitudes des Arabes contemporains.” 
With similar clearness he afterwards demonstrates 
the vices of M. Gustave Moreau’s system: “ esprit 
tourmente, souvent dtilicat, nourri de poesie et de 
symbologie ancienne, le plus grand ami des mvthes 
qu'il y ait ici has, passant sa vie a interroger le 
sphvnx.” He proves how little the public of the 
present day, who are imbued with a more and 
more solid notion of the absolute, are beginning 
to care about this return to the minute and puerile 
study of the dresses, personal possessions, and 
creeds of extinct civilisations: “ La peinture est 
tenue d'entrerdans ce mouvement que des artistes 
de graud talent s’eftbreent de lui iniprimer depuis 
que Courbet a, comme Balzac, trace le sillon nou- 
veaud’une facon ai vigoureuse.” This is followed by 
an enumeration of the efforts made iu the new 
direction. Unfortunately, M. Duranty, with a 
scrupulousness we cannot account for, has omitted 
the names of the artists whose talents and 
teaching ho reviews. Without being very 
well acquainted with the whole present course 
of things it would be impossible to recognise 
MM. Jongkiud, Boudin, A. Legros, Whistler, 
Fantin, Carolus Duran, Manet, as the subjects of 
his just encomiums; M. Ribot as him who had 
gone back “ au vieux jeu; ” M. A. Stevens as the 
painter “ de la modernite.” I notice one omission 
only, and that an unpardonable one—that of the 
name of M. Francois Bonvin, the real instigator 
of this revival of the direct study aud feeling for 
nature, which found its highest expression in the 
Dutch school and in the French school of the 
eighteenth century. It was M. Bonvin who 
launched them all, even M. Courbet, as a safe 
counsellor, an artist of absolute talent, a man of 
the most penetrating understanding. 

M. Duranty asserts that the new school has dis¬ 
covered that “ la grande lumiere deeolore les tons, 
que le soleil refit'te par les objets tend 4 force de 
clarte a les ramener a cette unite lumineuse qui fond 
les sept rayons prismatiques en un soul eclat inco¬ 
lore, qui est la lumiere ”—a very exaggerated and 
even rather imprudent statement, for it makes the 
most serious defect of the new school palpable: 
its insipid palette. The landscapes are, generally 
speaking, wan and pale. No sooner are any of 
the bright tints that abound in nature introduced 
than they become violent or heavy. Evidently 
everything is sacrificed to effects of light. The 
romantic school, which these gentlemen so despise 
—even its greatest painter, Eugene Delacroix— 
had a far richer and more generous palette, more 
nearly approaching the average appearance of a 
landscape not being scorched by a summer sun at 
noon-day. In return, Ingres, who would have had 
an apoplectic fit at the sight of these canvases 
guiltless of drawing, is honoured with a polite 
bow. This is the fashion now 1 The chapter on 
drawing is excellent M. Duranty traces the 


doctrine of drawing hack to Diderot, the dis¬ 
tinguished and intelligent writer whose clever 
Salons I intended to review the other day. 
The real strength of the new school most cer¬ 
tainly lies in the return to the direct study of the 
human being, in the exercise of its animal or 
social functions; a cook or a wise man, a shep¬ 
herdess or an actress in their least parts, those 
which exercise the functions as well as those on 
which the functions react, have their own indivi¬ 
dual and infinitely various outlines, all intensely 
interesting to the observer, be he painter, poet, 
manufacturer, or mere onlooker. 

Nor should the creature, we need hardly sax', be 
removed from its own natural surroundings, out¬ 
side which it must of necessity be incomplete. 
With regard to this point, in order to avenge the 
cause of Romanticism, which has been so lightly 
treated, I will remind M. Duranty how very 
nearly his hero, Courbet, compromised the cause 
of Realism and its ministers. He had had the 
excellent idea of opening a studio. Unfortu¬ 
nately, he had the less fortunate idea of setting his 
pupils to paint a cow. Now, instead of represent¬ 
ing tlie cow with the iron stove which really hap¬ 
pened to he behind her in the studio, together with 
all the various articles that hung upon the walls, 
bis own study drawn before his pupils, in won¬ 
derfully daring stylo, represents her in the middle 
of a green landscape. Purely classical teaching 
this; and the cow thus taken out of her own 
proper sphere has a perfect right to become in the 
minds of certain persons the heifer Io. In the 
main, however, we join M. Duranty in wishing 
success to his “ young friends,” as he calls them, 
though more than one is past forty. 

Now, let us in imagination overleap the late 
past, and go back to Egypt. M. Emile Soldi, 
who, in former days, won the great prize of the 
School of Rome for medal and sculpture engrav¬ 
ing, and has given proof of his real talent for 
decorative subjects, is bringing out a series of 
studies (E. Leroux), to ho entitled L'Art et ses 
provides depuis I'antiquitc. The first of the 
series, callt>d “ La Sculpture Egyptienne,” has 
just been published in an octavo volume, embel¬ 
lished with numerous engravings. 

M. Emile Soldi treats sculpture, not from the 
aesthetical point of view, hut from the sculptor’s. 
He knows by practical experience the use of all 
the tools, what resistance the different materials 
offer, as well as the results of the practical con¬ 
ditions under which a sculptor works on what we 
call “ a style.” He thus brings what seem to us 
very weighty arguments to hear out the researches 
of archaeologists and historians. The newest and 
most daring thing in the hook is his negation of 
a mvstical style supposed to have been determined 
by the priests, which demanded stillness of pose 
and the adherence of the legs and arms to the 
body. Plato's text, on which this opinion is 
based, is open to controversy. It is clear that 
religious dogmas, tinged with mystery and 
idealism, considerably influenced the general cha¬ 
racter of the monuments and the sculptures and 
paintings wherewith those monuments were deco¬ 
rated. Thus these ideas of immutability corre- 
spoud with the preference shown for the hardest 
materials, such as granite and porphyry, and the 
care bestowed on polishing them; but the chief 
obstacle to the artists seeking to express what we 
call movement was the ignorance under those 
ancient dynasties of the use of the chisel. 

But here I stop, because the subject of this 
pamphlet comes more within the province of 
those of my coadjutors who concern themselves 
immediately with archaeology, and because I 
should, were I to pursue it further, have to enter 
into too great detail. My intention was merely to 
draw attention to a work sure to excite serious 
discussion. 

M. Ernest Bose, a young architect, is bringing 
out a Dictionnairc raisonni el'architecture et des 
sciences et arts qui s'g rattachent (Firmin Didot). 
The text is illustrated by engravings and even 
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chromolithographs. M. Bose announces that the 
introduction and the list of his sources will appear 
in the last division of the first volume. We shall 
return to it on a future occasion. 

Ph. Buriy. 


THE WYNN ELLIS COLLECTION. 

The Trustees and Director of the National Gallery 
have selected ninety-four pictures from the four 
hundred and three left to them by the late Mr. 
Wynn Ellis; they are by fifty-six masters: eleven 
Flemish, twenty-seven Dutch, four German, eleven 
Italian, two French, and one supposed to he 
Spanish. 

There are fourteen Flemish Pictures. 

1 by Mending, his own portrait. 

1 „ Quintin Matsys, The Money-Changers. 

1 „ J. de Pntinir. 

1 „ Rubens, a landscape sketch. 

3 „ Old Teniers, largo landscapes with figures. 

2 „ the younger Teniers, including the Fite aux 

Ckaiulrons. 

1 „ Vandyck, a man's portrait. 

1 „ Dirk van Deelen and Gonzales Coques, a Re¬ 
naissance Palace. 

1 „ G. Coques, a small portrait. 

1 „ Jan Fyt, Dead Birds. 

1 „ Cornells Huysman, a landscape. 

Fifty-Six Dutch Picture*. 

1 by Poelenburg, women bathing. 

4 „ Jan Both. 

3 „ Albert Cuyp, including a large view of Dort, 

with cattle, &c. 

4 „ Jan Vender Cappelle. 

1 „ I. van Ostade, a frost scene. 

1 „ Gerard Dou, his wife's portrait. 

I „ A. Vander Neer. 

1 „ G. Metsu, The Drowsy Landlady. 

3 „ J. Wynants. 

1 „ P. de Koning. 

2 „ Ph. Wouwerman, a stag-hunt, and a battle. 

1 „ Jan Wils and Wouwerman. 

3 „ N. Berehem. 

1 „ Peter Potter. 

1 „ Paul Potter. 

1 „ Hondecoeter, geese and ducks. 

1 „ Karel Dujanlin. 

6 „ Jacob Ruysdael. 

3 „ Vander Heyde. 

6 ,, W. Vandevolde. 

3 „ A. Vandevelde. 

2 „ Hobbema, large landscapes. 

3 „ Sehalcken. 

1 „ Bakhuizen. 

1 „ Van Huysum, flower piece. 

, 1 „ Walscappelle, flower piece. 

1 „ J. Van Os, fruit, flowers, and dead birds. 

Four German Pictures. 

2 ascribed to Holbein, small portraits. 

1 by Klzheimer. 

1 „ Sir Peter Lely, a girl with a parrot. 

Sixteen Italian Pictures. 

1 by Fra Filippo Lippi. 

1 „ A. PolUjuolo, Apollo and Daphne. 

1 „ Raphael, a replica of the Bridgewater Ma¬ 
donna. 

1 „ Giorgione. 

I „ Paul Veronese. 

1 „ Sebastian del Piombo, a man's portrait. 

1 „ Titian. 

6 „ Canaletto, including the large picture of the 
Scuola di San Itocco, with the Maundy 
Thursday procession to St. Mark's. 

1 ,, Ferdinando Bibiena, the Teatro Farncse, at 
Parma. 

1 „ Salvator Rosa. 

1 „ Carlo Dolei. 

Three French Pictures. 

1 by Claude. 

2 „ Greuze, heads of girls. 

1 A large Flemish or Spanish landscape, signed 
“ D. D. V.” 1622, and ascribed to Velazquez. 

It is probable that a few of the above attribu¬ 
tions may require revision. 


ART SALES. 

On April 10 were sold at the Salle Drouot three 
remarkable pictures of Rubens, from the collec¬ 
tion of a late French countess, hitherto unknown 
to the public, never having before left the chateau 
of the noble family for whom Rubens executed 
them. The subjects are the three magi. The 
Greek magus is represented as an old man with 
white heard, holding a cup filled with gold 
pieces; it sold for 46,500 fr. The Eastern magus is 
seen in profile, and is covered with a red-fringed 
mantle: he bolds the vase which contains the 
incense; 30,000 fr. The third, the Ethiopian 
with black face, wears a turban, and carries a 
casket filled with myrrh; 10,600 fr. At the same 
time were sold: P. Wouvermans, The taking of a 
City, 32,000 fr.; D. Teniers the younger, Flemish 
Fete, 23,000 fr. 

Enormous prices were obtained at the Salle 
Drouot for the library of a celebrated collector, 
not exceeding 1,000 volumes, all rare books, and 
all bound by the first artists. Of Trautz-Bauzonnet 
alone were above three hundred specimens. La 
Sainte Bible, 1780-1804, in 12 vols, in 4to, 
24,600 fr.; La Bible de Mortier, bound by Pade- 
loup, 1,980 fr.; A Passion, by A. Diirer, Italian 
manuscript of the sixteenth century, 7,150 fr.; 
Les Heures Latines, manuscript of the fifteenth 
ceuturv, 3,050 fr.; (Euvres Spirituelles de Henri 
Soso, copy of Henri III., 2,060 fr.; Introduction 
& la Vie Dicote, 1654, copy of Anne of Austria, 
1,800 fr.; Essais de Montaigne, hound by Derome, 

1,900 fr.; Le Pastissier Francois, in a charming 
binding, by Trautz-Bauzonnet, 4,650 fr.; Meta¬ 
morphoses tTOvide, bound by Derome, 2,975 fr. ; 
Fables de La Fontaine, first edition, 3,460 fr.: 
Corneille (Elzevir), 1664-76, 4,100 fr.; Moliere, 
1666, 5,700 fr. ; Rabelais, with engravings by B. 
Picart, bound by Padeloup, 6,000 fr. ; Diogenis 
Epistolae, Grolier's copy, 2,060 fr.; Plutarch, 
bound by Derome, 4,100 fr. ; Cicero (Elzevir), 
4,910 fr.; Livy (Elzevir), 6,800 fr.; Cornelius 
Nepos, Leyden, 1667, 2,000 fr. The library, 
which was valued at 800,000 fr., produced 
516,196 fr. (20,447/. 16*.). 

Messrs. Christie, Manson and Woods re¬ 
commenced their sales on Thursday, the 20th, 
with a collection of armour belonging to Mr. 
Hardy, consisting of an interesting series mostly 
of the times of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth. Suit 
of a German Ryter, from the Meyrick collection, 
29) gs.; a tine suit of Henry VIII. (cap-a-pid) 
armour, 41/.; another of the same period, 34 gs.; 
and a third, 30 gs.; a cap-a-pid suit of Henry 
VIII. armour of the transition period from fluted 
to plain, 60 gs.; a richly engraved Elizabethan 
shield, from the Meyrick collection, 24 gs.; a 
beautiful suit of the fluted armour sold for 79 gs.; 
a large fluted helmet of rare form, 60/.; a superb 
Elizabethan tilting-suit with lance and lance-rest, 
166 gs. The whole realised 9,330/. 

The great attraction of Thursday’s sale was the 
magnificent tapestry sent by Sir Richard Wallace 
because he could find no fitting place for it in his 
new gallery. It consisted of three sets, each of 
four panels, two of Beauvais, the others of Gobe¬ 
lins tapestry. Tbe subjects of the first set, 
which were unquestionably the finest, were taken 
from Eon Quixote, and were on a rose-coloured 
1 ground surrounded by architectural borders with 
j festoons of flowers and trophies, signed Audran, 
i 1773, 2,(XX) gs.; the Becond set, on a drab 
ground with the double L on the corners, the 
designs also from Don Quixote, signed Cozette 
and Audran, 1757 to 1764, 2,100 gs. The other 
set consisted of four panels of Gobelins tapestry, 
subjects from the history of Jason, from the 
designs of De Troy, by Cozette and Audran, 
with broad architectural borders, and the fleurs- 
de-lis at the angles; the largest piece—“ Les 
taureaux de Mars sont doinptes par la vertu des 
herbes enchantdes—is 25 feet long by 14 feet high, 
and has some hundred figures introduced of heroic 


size. The subjects of the other three panels which 
are smaller are:—“ Jason infiddle a Medde dpouse 
Creuse ; ” “ Les soldats ndz des dents da serpent 
tournent leurs armes contre eux-memes;” ami 
“ Creuse est consumde par le feu de la rose fatale 
dont Modee lui a fait present.” This set sold for 
2,600 gs. The three lots were all purchased by 
Mr. Willis. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

On May 9 Sir Charles Dilke will move that s 
humble address be presented to her Majeflr, 
praying that she will be graciously pleased t. 
cause to be laid before Parliament a copy of 
a late report on the direction of the Fine Arts in 
France, made by M. Edouard Charton to the 
French Ministry of Public Instruction; and also 
praying that she will be graciously pleased to 
cause her Representatives at the European Courts 
to report on the present attitude of the State 
towards the Fine Arts in the various countries of 
Europe. 

An “English Picture-Publishing Compiy 
(Autotype) ” has lately been organised, the secre¬ 
tary being Mr. Charles Rowley, jun., of Harpurli r. 
Manchester, well known in the active world of 
art-business in that vicinity. The leading rain 
d'etre of the company may be briefly summed up 
as follows:—Foreign pictures are photograph-!, 
and the photographs sold all over the Unitd 
Kingdom m vast quantities; British pictures are 
little photographed, and the photographs, if re¬ 
duced, are hardly at all diffused; this is a bauefii 
state of things, and requires a remedy. Hereis 
we fully agree. The company propose to photo¬ 
graph “ the works of living British or naturalised 
English painters only: ” rather a confused expres¬ 
sion, meaning no doubt “ living painters born 
naturalised as British subjects ; ” occasionally the 
works of deceased British artists would also t* 
selected. “ Artists who, by agreement with tri 
company, shall supply copyrights of their works 
in a state fitted for publication, will receiv?» 
royalty of one-fifth of the published selling-pri«: 
thus, supposing 600 copies to have been seM if 
an autotype published at 1/. Is., the artist's royal" ! 
would amount to 106/.” The scheme appear b 
us to he a good and sound one, in the interests :f 
British art, artists, and art-purchasers. Mr- 
Rowley is a safe man to whom to commit such« 
enterprise; and we trust it may obtain its M 
legitimate development. 

M. Heilbuth, who has lately returned fiw» 
Paris, hasjust completed a picture represents: J 
group of English tourists in the Baths of Can- 
calla. In the foreground to the left some wor»- 
men employed in the labour of excavation jww 
in their work to gaze at the wondering visit rs 
who hold fast by their guide hooks as they lists: 
to the dissertation of one of the more learned o; 
their number. The painter has contrived tj 
realise the impression of vastness in the u'r* 1 
ruin, although the play of light and shads is 
subdued within the narrowest limits. Tb 
colouring of the foreground, including the t*’ 
groups of figures, is in half tone, and a space rf 
blue sky and brighter light seen through one-2 
the great arches in the distance gives the 
value to the graver tones that prevail thro«f.'k’ al 
the rest of the work. M. Heubuth has 
his studio some very interesting studies of EiK.yj 
landscape wrought with careful attention to tb 
truths of tone. 

This year, for the first time, the provisions J 
the Ohantrey Bequest will come into operatu in - 
By the terms of Sir Francis Ohantrey s v™ 1 
sum of money, estimated by the late Sir Chiry 
liastlake at 3,000/., is annually placed at the dis¬ 
posal of the Royal Academy, to he expended o 
the purchase of 

“ works of Fine Art of the highest merit in P ,inJl j" 
and sculpture that can be obtained, either 
executed or which may hereafter be execute 11 . 
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xtists of any nation, provided such artists shall have 
dually resided in Great Britain during the execut- 
og and completing of such works, it being my ex¬ 
cess direction that no work of art, whether executed 
,)■ a deceased or living artist, shall be purchased un- 
ess the same shall have been entirely executed 
ritkin the shores of Great Britain.” 

"he testator further adds that in making such 
mrchases “ preference shall on all occasions be 
•iven to works of the highest merit that can be 
ibtained, and that the prices to be paid for the 
ante shall be liberal; ” and again he repeats that 
esrard shall be had “ solely to the intrinsic merits 
if the works in question; ” and that no purchase 
hall be made out of sympathy for the artist's 
ircumstances. The bequest is, in fact, in- 
ended. as stated in the will, to serve as the 
oundation of “ a public national gallery of 
British Fine Art in painting and sculpture,” 
md Sir Francis Cbantrey specially directs the 
Academy to use its best endeavours to in¬ 
duce the nation to provide suitable accommoda¬ 
tion for the pictures and sculptures so collected. 
It will be quite a new experience for the Academy 
to find itself intervening in its public capacity on 
behalf of the interests of art; but as the terms of 
the will are definite on this point the discharge of 
the duty can scarcely be avoided. The idea, we 
believe, was at one time entertained of purchasing 
with the moneys of this year the picture bv Mr. 
Cope, R. A., representing the council of the Academy 
'neiured in selecting the works for the annual 
vkihition, but this intention was abandoned 
vhen it was remembered that the pictures to be 
purchased would not remain in the possession of 
he Academy, but would become the property of 
he nation. The ultimate decision on this point 
s satisfactory. It was evidently no part of the 
wish of Sir Francis Chantrey that the works 
•elected should bear any reference to the history 
ir institutions of the Academy. The Council of 
he Academy is merely the jury entrusted with 
he labours of selection, and the pictures are to be 
ioaen for their intrinsic merit. We understand 
hat the Academy have now decided to purchase 
his year the works of “ outsiders,” and not to 
wtronise the members of their own body. It is 
o be hoped they will take some opportunity of 
••curing with these funds examples of the two 
bceased artists, Mason and Walker. Mr. Cope’s 
ueuire has been purchased by a private individual, 
y whom it will be presented to the Royal 
Academy. 

•Vx interesting collection of sketches in oil and 
water-colour, by Herr Christian Wilberg, of 
Berlin, is at present on view at the Burlington 
jallerv, Piccadilly, and those who feel disposed 
to revive their impressions of the most striking 
»enea of Italy and Sicily will not regret devoting 
»short time to the investigation of this very small 
gallery. The loving care with which a true 
painter notices the varying effects of morning and 
evening, storm, and calm, on the same scene, is 
vtsible in numerous views of Palermo and its 
environs. The grand mass of Monte Pellegrino 
occurs again and again, blazing with its “saxis 
~* e candentibus ” over the purple bay, or glooming 
above a wild tumult of waters so vividly given 
that we were half-surprised not to see—as we did 
! m a January morning—H.M.S. Vanguard labour- 
ln ff heavily in dangerous proximity to the huge 
precipice. A wonderfully vivid sketch of the 
temple of Castor and Pollux at Agrigentum, the 
oft-repeated but never-wearying view from the 
“ftttre of Taormina, and the temple of Neptune 
“ laestum, are in close proximity, and form a 
. . tful group. Why Hie Neptune should be 

specially entitled a colour-study it is difficult to 
y)' "-11 Herr Wilberg’s paintings are essentially 
0 our-etudies; whether the object be a wealth of 
°' lre “ marbles in a Palermitan church, a Vene- 
. ceiling of chestnut and gold, or even the fan- 
Palac ^ fretful Hall of Mirrors in the Borghese 
ev(ik° e r* ®° me > his eye discerns and his hand 
es hidden harmonies of colour. Were we to 


find a fault, it would be that his sense of colour 
renders him at times careless as to outline, and 
that his foregrounds especially are, though won¬ 
derfully true and effective, too rude and patchy. 
In the beautiful View in Venice, lent by her 
Majesty, we could have desired more finish, which 
the artist was fully able to give. 

A descriptive catalogue of the playing and 
other cards in the British Museum has been pre¬ 
pared by Dr. Willshire, author of An Introduction 
to the Study and Collection of Ancient PritUs, and 
will shortly be published. The third volume of 
the printed catalogue of Satirical Prints and 
Drawings in the British Museum, compiled by 
Mr. F. G. Stephens, is also nearly ready. It in¬ 
cludes nearly all the engraved works of Hogarth. 

A curious discovery has lately been made in 
the Louvre of an authentic portrait of the cele¬ 
brated Flemish anatomist Vesalius, painted by 
Jan van Calcar, who designed many of the ana¬ 
tomical figures in the works of Vesalius. It 
represents the learned professor at about the 
age of twenty-six. He stands leaning against a 
column, and wears a ring on his left hand, bearing 
the inscription, “ A. V. B. Andreas Vesalius 
Bruxellieusis." It is this inscription, which has 
hitherto escaped unnoticed, that has led to the 
identification of the portrait by Dr. Turner. 

The project of ft gallery of copies from the 
paintings of the great Italian masters that proved 
such a miserable failure when attempted by the 
French Government appears to have been carried 
out on a smaller scale by a private German gentle¬ 
man, Baron von Schack, of Munich. The nucleus 
of the Schack collection was formed twelve years 
ago by some excellent copies, by Leubacn, of 
Italian and Spanish pictures. Since then, it has 
been greatly increased by works by Liphart, 
Sehwartzer, and H. von Mardes, and this year a 
large addition has been made to it by a number 
of copies of the masterworks of Venetian painting, 
painted by Herr August Wolf during a six 
years' sojourn for this purpose in Venice. The 
first picture copied by Herr Wolf was the so- 
called Family of Oioryione, then in the Manfredo 
Gallery, but since acquired by the Berlin Mu¬ 
seum. This beautiful little painting was easily 
accessible to the artist, but, from the ac¬ 
count that he gives of his work in the Kunst- 
Chronik, the difficulties that he met with in 
copying the altar-pieces and other works in the 
churches of Venice appear to have been very try¬ 
ing. These pictures might not be removed from 
their positions, as could be done in private and 
some public galleries; and often the light in which 
they were hung rendered them almost invisible 
except at certain times of the day. Notwith¬ 
standing these difficulties, however, Herr Wolf 
has succeeded in copying the grand Santa Barbara 
by Palma Vecchio, in the church of Sta. Maria 
Formosa, the altar-piece by Seb.istiano del Piornbo 
in the church of San Giovanni Crisostomo, men¬ 
tioned in the last number of the Academt, Paolo 
Veronese’s great votive wall-painting in the Ducal 
Palace, a Pieta attributed to Giorgione at Treviso, 
a Madonna by Giovanni Bellini in the Con- 
tarini collection, three portraits attributed 
to Titian, the Bacchus and Ariadne of Tin¬ 
toretto in the Ducal Palace, the magnificent altar- 
piece by Bellini in the church of San Zacearia, 
a Madonna by Bonifazio, a woman’s head by 
Pordenone, and. the great altar-piece by Paolo 
Veronese in Santa Catarina. Most of these works 
have been copied by Herr Wolf in the same size 
as the originals, though the proportions of some 
of the largest have been reduced. Altogether the 
artist seems to have accomplished a good six 
years’ work, and if his copies have anything like 
the excellence ascribed to them, the Baron von 
Schack must decidedly be congratulated on the 
successful manner in which he has carried out his 
undertaking. The Schack Gallery, from what we 
learn, is likely soon to rank as one of the institu¬ 
tions of Munich. 


A hew process of photography, by which it is 
stated the colours of objects can be reproduced, 
has been brought forward in Paris, and patented 
by M. Ldon Vidal. A writer in a recent number 
of the Bulletin de T Union Centrale is enthusiastic 
over the results that are likely to be obtained by 
this new invention, but, so far as we can learn, the 
process is not so very new after all. It consists 
chiefly in printing from one negative in many 
different colours, one after another. This is done 
by stopping out, or masking as it is technically 
called, ail but the part required to be printed in any 
particular colour. For instance, suppose a landscape 
with a blue sky, green fields, and a cottage with a 
red-tiled roof. By masking, all would be shut off 
at first on the negative except the blue sky, then all 
but the green fields and any other green object, then 
the reds would be printed, and so on. But can 
this be considered as fixing the colours of nature as 
seen in the camera obscura ? This is the problem 
that has long occupied photographers, but we 
cannot see that M. A idal’s vaunted process offers 
any solution of it. His invention, indeed, seems 
to be nothing more than the principle of chromo- 
lithography applied to photography, an application 
which the Autotype Company made some years 
ago. The only difficulty is simply a mechanical 
one—the proper “ register ” of the different 
colours. M. Vidal has set up an atelier in the 
Louvre, and is now occupied in photographing the 
enamels, miniatures, and other rich objects in the 
gallery of Apollo. His process is probably satis¬ 
factory for this kind of work, but as applied to 
portraits it is, we believe, a complete failure. 


THE STAGE. 

ROSSI IN “HAHLET.” 


Signor Rossi in Hamlet is an actor with fine 
moments, which may be taken as the promise of 
more complete achievements than the present one. 
But he could hardly have been more ill-advised 
than in making his first public appearance in Eng¬ 
land in that character, since, irrespective of the 
fact that the last eighteen months have given us 
what many have very deliberately accepted as 
the best Hamlet of our time, Signor Rossi has 
neither the voice nor the presence, nor the more 
or less comely youth needed, beyond a doubt, to 
impress us in the part. And again, it is always 
much to be doubted whether any Italian, howso¬ 
ever cultivated and sympathetic an artist he may 
be, can enter in the right spirit into a character 
which impresses most profoundly the northern 
imagination. 

It is not needful to discuss at any great 
length a representation so unequal, at times so 
brilliant, at times so distressing, for another 
writer, Mr. Hamilton AidiS, has already written 
(Academy, December 2~>, 1875, p. Go 2) a care¬ 
fully-weighed notice of Signor Rossi’s Hamlet 
as he saw it in Paris, and we find ourselves 
much in accord with that notice. We see a 
brilliant actor, with many noble expressions and 
picturesque gestures, and a certain command of 
stage effect—we cannot see Hamlet. They tell 
us that Signor Rossi varies his performance from 
night to night, not only within those limits in 
which actors are generally obliged to confess that 
they vary, but much beyond them, and if we are 
unable, therefore, to fit the actor with a theory 
of Hamlet quite as definite as that which certain 
of our contemporaries have found it easy to evolve, 
the cause is not far to seek. But with theory, 
and with the great word “conception,” we shall 
not at all trouble ourselves. This week the stage 
has seen the display of a very supple art: an art 
undoubtedly too great to fall into vulgar devices 
- great enough often to interest—but not great 
enough, we think, to overcome such obstacles as 
wait upon Rossi in his effort to be the Prince of 
Denmark. 

Rossi, in this character, is greatest in isolated 
passages; in soliloquies, for instance, regarded 
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chiefly as opportunities for oratorical display; the 
■whole of “ To be, or not to be,” is delivered to the 
audience with amazing- eloquence and significance 
—the “ ecco il pensiero ! ” especially, which does 
duty for “ Ah, there's the rub; ” but it is delivered 
to the audience more than to himself, and cannot 
cease to be artificial. Among the first fine frag¬ 
ments is the authoritative gesture of dismissal, 
corresponding to the— 

“ Unband me, gontlemen. 

By Heaven, I'll make a ghost of him that lets me ! ” 
And the cry of exhaustion at the ghost's de¬ 
parture is exceedingly well found. Again, though 
the whole of the actor's bearing with Polonius 
misses the keen and good-tempered satire of 
Mr. Irving in the part, certain phrases receive 
great subtlety of treatment, as, for instance, the— 

“ parole—parole—e parole.” 
where the first utterance conveys irritation, and 
the second regret, and the third (said in a calmed 
undertone) the necessary resignation that such 
emptiness must be. With excellent hesitation, 
and almost fear, does this Hamlet prepare to sug¬ 
gest to the players the scheme which is to entrap 
the King, though here the idea is the same as Mr. 
Irving's: the method only is different. And the 
sense of Hamlet's own powerlessness when the 
successful player has gone is finely conveyed, 
though Mr. Irving conveyed much better the 
growing interest in that player’s display which 
prompted the sense of powerlessness that followed 
after. Quite southern, quite hysterical and pas¬ 
sionate, alike in its tenderness and rage, is the 
great scene with Hamlet's mother: towards the 
end of which, after having in a petty ebullition of 
fury stamped on the King's portrait, Signor 
Rossi's Hamlet cries at his mother’s knee with an 
outburst of childish repentance. This uncontrolled 
fury—thoughtless and vehement bearing—has no 
part with the hesitation which only allowed 
Hamlet to slay his step-father at last in a “ pas¬ 
sionate extreme.” The play-scene, whether looked 
at as a whole or in detail, is most plainly inferior 
to that of the last English Hamlet's. It is dis¬ 
figured, for instance, with such an inconsistency 
as that of representing the Prince able to control 
the exhibition of his anxiety everywhere but by 
the nervous movements of a hand which happens 
to be hidden: but the exhibition of concern can 
hardly be so localised, especially in a nature 
wrought upon as Hamlet's was. The cry with 
which, when the play is played out only too suc¬ 
cessfully for him, he rises to bis feet — the 
gesture with which he seats himself in the 
King's vacant chair with his cry of possession, 
while they are of the same intention ns with Mr. 
Irving, are quite without the veracity and force 
which were in Mr. Irving’s cry and gesture of 
excitement passing into exultation. The English 
public have reason, perhaps, to be grateful to 
Signor Rossi for confirming them, even by a per¬ 
formance full of beautiful things, in the opinion 
which was gathering last year, in sight of Signor 
Salvini’s display, that there is something in 
Hamlet with which no southern genius can hope 
to successfully cope, but the distinguished actor 
has no reason to be grateful to his advisers—if 
advisers he have—in that they have allowed him 
to appear first in a part in which no qualities can 
malic amends for his deficiencies. 

Frederick Wedmorf.. 


The School for Scandal is to be represented, 
we hear, at Mr. Buckstone's benefit early in June, 
with a cast including Miss Helen Faucit os Lady 
Teazle, Mr. Phelps as Sir Peter, Mr. Irving as 
Joseph Surface, and Mr. Charles Mathews as 
Charles. 

Of Friiulein Janauscheks performance of Medea, 
given at the Ilaymarket Theatre, for the first time, 
on Wednesday, we shall next week be able to 
speak. Miss Xeilson took her benefit at the same 
theatre on Monday and Tuesday, the performances 
differing each evening. On Monday, there was 
the Hunchback, and on Tuesday there were selec¬ 


tions from the three Shaksperian plays in which 
the actress has appeared during her engagement. 

Miss Clara Ve.se y took a benefit at the Opera 
Comique on Wednesday afternoon, when several 
well-known members of the theatrical profession 
joined in the execution of a varied programme. 
Next week will be the last of Madame Angot at 
the Opera Comique. Miss Veeey’s part in this is 
small, but the Clairetteof Miss Kate Santley is not 
without archness. 

It is now reported that the Palais Royal 
Company had a few days ago decided to go to 
Brussels, instead of London, this season, and 
rumour states that the constraint of the law will 
have to be sought by the manager of the Gaiety, 
if the company is after all to appear this year in 
London. 

Miss Rose Leclercq, we hear, has made much 
success in the country with the part of Yavir in 
Broken Hearts. 

A btranoe experiment, though by no means 
one as to the success of which we should despair, 
is about to be tried at the Princess's Theatre. Mr. 
Horace Wigan will produce All for Her, with 
Mr. John Clayton and the original cast, during 
the early hours of the evening, and after ten 
o’clock he will bring before his playgoers Messrs. 
Didier and Schey—two old favourites—and some 
other French performers. Two classes of patrons 
will thus be adroitly angled for: a public that 
lives mainly in the suburbs and loves a stirring 
English drama that finishes early, and a public 
that leaves the dinner-table late and rattles home 
to bed at strange hours of the morning. 

The little Royalty Theatre gave playgoers the 
only new thing ou Saturday night, when a trifle 
claiming to be satirical was produced under the 
name of Cominij Events. The music is M. Buca- 
losi's, the words are Mr. Robert Reece's. Miss 
Annie Goodall and Mr. John Rouse assume pro¬ 
minent parts. The new musical piece called Pom 
is still in the programme of the theatre. 

M. Henri de Borniku'b admirable drama, La 
Fille de Roland, has been played again at the 
Theatre Fran^ais. 

The Theatre Beaumarchais has brought out a 
five-act drama, Barbc d'Or, by Mdme. Louis 
Figuier, whose recent work at the theatre has not 
recalled the succhs d'estime of her earlier. M. Vitu 
reports that her imagination, which is happy 
enough in the evolution of simple scenes, has 
lost itself in the sombre depths of drama. “ I 
shall not insist,” says he, “ on the weakness of a 
composition in which the too evident inexperi¬ 
ence of Madame Louis Figuier has led her to 
accumulate every kind of horror with amazing 
prodigality.” The close of the piece resembles 
too much, it appears, the close of the Trovatore ; 
but “the absence of originality is the slightest 
fault of a work which the public began by atten¬ 
tively listening to, and ended by smiling at.” 

Madame Arnould Plessy, who, as we an¬ 
nounced nearly a year ago, will leave the stage 
during the present season, is now making arrange¬ 
ments for her farewell representation, which will 
take place on an early day in May. It is no mere 
formal compliment to say that Madame Arnould 
Plessy’s place will apparently remain vacant. 
There is no one now at the Theatre Franpais who 
can in any way fill it, for of the cleverest actresses 
at the Fran^ais all except one are young, and are 
well fitted with young characters, and the clever 
actress who is not young has omitted thus far to 
recognise the fact. Madame Fargueil, who has 
not been in quite her proper milieu since she left 
the Vaudeville, is indeed qualified to represent 
most of those dignified old women of the French 
stage played so perfectly by Madame Plessy. But 
though Madame Fargueil has long had the saga¬ 
city to avoid young women’s parts, she is no doubt 
well suited and satisfied as the representative 
of one or other ol' the countless middle-aged 
heroines of French drama, and so might be in- 


MUSIC. 


BACHS MASS IX B MINOR. 

Next to the Passion according to Matthew there i* 
no sacred composition by Sebastian Bach whici 
holds such high rank in the estimation of nwri- 
cians as the great Mass in B minor, gem-rally 
known as the “High Mass,” to distinguish it mo 
the smaller works in F, A, G, and G hem. 
These latter compositions consist merely of « 
“ Kyrie” and “ Gloria,” the only parts of the 
Mass which could be used in the Lutheran serviis: 
and, although positive evidence on the subject L* 
wanting, there is good reason to believe that the 
same portions of the Mass in B minor were tit" 
first composed, and that the movements front tie 
“ Credo ” to the end were written some time sub¬ 
sequently, in order to complete the work. 

Though familiar to every well-read mnsichc. 
the Mass has, until now, been a sealed book to - 
public. This is not to be wondered at. It - 
comparatively only a few years since the Pas >*** 
according to Matthew was heard for the first drat 
in this country, at tbe concerts of the now defonc: 
“ Bach Society,” under the direction of the hit 
Sir Sterndale Bennett; and it is within quite s 
recent date that the revival of the same work 
under Mr. Bamby has familiarised concert-g t- 
with this great work. Bat the difficulties to be 
overcome in order to secure an adequate present* 
tion of the Passion were mere child’s play con- 
pared with those involved in the preparation of 
the great Mass in B minor. These difficulties sri*. 
Dot (as in Beethoven's Mass in D) from tbe di-n- 
gard of the limits of the human voice, and the conse¬ 
quent continual strain upon the singers, but from the 
contrapuntal intricacy of the music. It is hardly 
an exaggeration to describe the choral portion ol 


disposed to play just those characters which, after 
Mdme. Plessy’s retirement, there will be abso¬ 
lutely no one to play with perfection. And. more- 
over, personal difficulties have always stood in the 
way of Mdme. Fargueil’s entrance into tbe Theatre 
Fran^ais. 

Jean la Poste has been revived at the Porte 
Saint Martin Theatre, with some success ; the 
melodramatic actor, M. Dumaine, having seized 
the occasion to “ manifester sa jeunessereconquue, 
en reprenant un des roles de sa premiere maniert." 
And the part of Jean la Poste, in Mr. Boucieaulfs 
drama, contains, it is averred by those who know 
the actor best, precisely what M. Dumaine can do 
most completely: a scene of tenderness and a sceat 
of gymnastics. The first pleases the honest bour¬ 
geois: the second the frequenters of the g&Uen: 
so that in this way Jean la Poste is sure of t 
following. M. Perrin, who had left the stage, has 
come back again to play, like Dumaine, the pan 
that he played fifteen years ago: and Mdlle. Angel,- 
Moreau—of celebrity in the Two Orphans —is »t 
all eveuts intelligent and interesting in the pretty 
part of Nora. 

| Tiie Paris Vaudeville has just produced la 

j Dominos Roses : a bright little comedy, very , 
brightly played. Tbe authors have been wise 
enough to avoid the commonest faults of work of 
their kind, which are said to be complicatinn aul 
obscurity. There is nothing, writes M. S&reey j 
clearer than this intrigue, “qui met en niouvt- ' 
ment tant de personnages, qui donnent lieu * 
taut de quiproquos.” He does not himself a-~:r 
that the kind of piece is the supreme effort of 
the human mind,” but is it not, after all, a diffi¬ 
cult achievement to make sensible people lau-b 
The Dominos Roses succeeded much on it - fir; 
night, and the success has been growing fine- 
then. Much of it is due to the vivacity of is 
interpretation, Berton and DieudonntS being (so¬ 
cially gay. Mdme. Alexis plays comically tie 
part of an old devote- Mdlle. Rtjjane is piqmiit. 
and Mdlle. Davray elegant. And Parade. sera 
well in tbe piece, is an old uncle to whom c- 
small part is assigned. 
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the Mass as a tangled web of polyphony, requiring 
the utmost clearness and independence from every 
voice, and in which it is but seldom that any sup¬ 
port is given by the orchestra, which is mostly 
occupied with a separate contrapuntal diversion 
on its own account. Consequently, passages are 
to be found in the work which are written in as 
many as ten or twelve real parts, and the correct 
performance of such involves no ordinary amount 
of preliminary labour. 

It is therefore greatly to the honour of the 
amateur choir who, under the direction of Mr. 
Otto Goldschmidt, gave last Wednesday a first 
performance of the Mass in this country at St. 
James’s Hall, that they have not shrunk from 
their self-imposed, but none the less arduous, task, 
before, however, proceeding to speak of the result 
of their efforts, some account of this stupendous 
work will probably interest such of our readers as 
were not privileged to attend the performance. 


That the Mass in B minor was not intended for 
use in divine service is evident from its unusual 
length. It contains in all no less than twenty- 
four separate movements, a large number of which 
are developed at very considerable extent. The 
“ Gloria ” and the “ Credo ’’ contain eight move¬ 
ments each. Thus, apart altogether from any 
consideration of its difficulty, the dimensions of 
the work would render it quite unsuitable for the 
Roman Catholic service. Of these twenty-four 
movements fifteen are choruses, six of which are 
in four parts, seven in five, one in six, and one in 
eight. Of the remaining nine pieces, six are songs 
and three duets. It is in the solo music, as a 
whole, that Bach is least impressive. The duet 
for trebles, “ Christe eleison,” the bass songs, 
“(Juoniamtu solus” and “Et in Spiritum Sanctum,” 
and the tenor air, “ Benedictus,” for example, 
interest us by their skilful workmanship rather 
than charm us by their absolute beauty. On the 
other hand, such movements as the touching alto 
solo, “ Qui sedes ad dexteram I’atris,” with its 
plaintive oboe obbligato, and the even more pathe¬ 
tic “ Agnus Dei,” prove beyond dispute that Bach 
was not a mere contriver of ingenious musical 
puzzles, bqt that he had a depth of feeling for 
which few who are not intimately acquainted 
with his works would have been prepared to give 
him credit. 

It is, nevertheless, in the choruses of the Mass 
that we see his genius at its best. 1 It is not too 
much to say that there is not one of the fifteen 
choral numbers composing the work which is not 
in its own way a masterpiece. The opening 
“ Kyrie ” with its chromatic fugued subject is as 
remarkable for the truthfulness of its expression 
as lor the wonderful cleverness of its treatment; 
while the “ Et incamatus ” and the “ Crucilixus ” 
can be described by no other word than sublime. 
In the strict contrapuntal style the “ Gratias 
agimus " (repeated at the end of the work, as the 
“ Dona nobis”) the “ Credo” and the “ Confiteor 
uirnm baptisms ” are masterpieces; while for 
broadly jubilant effects, comparing (though with 
infinite difference in the treatment) with those of 
Ilamlel, may be instanced the opening and close 
of the “ Gloria,” the “ Et resurrexit,” the “ Sanc- 
tus’ and“Osanna.” Handel produces his grandest 
effects by massive combinations of the simplest 
harmonies; Bach goes to work in a much more 
elaborate manner, and from the most complex 
interlacing of his parts, he evolves a total result 
none the less striking, and produces an impression 
"1 gTandeur equally overpowering. 

A point on which, did our space allow, it would 
he most interesting to enlarge is Bach’s instru¬ 
mentation. On this, however, we can only say a 
word or two. The Mass in B minor is scored for 
? “ r P e orchestra, including, besides the stringed 
instruments, flutes, oboes, bassoons, three trumpets, 
'hums, and organ, and in one movement (“ Quon- 
iiuu ) a horn. Like Handel, however, Bach does 
n »t lavish his resources on every movement, or 
i"k 00 eac ^, chorus. The variety of combination 
1 ® e m nt with in the score is considerable. To 


give one or two examples—the “ Christe ” is 
accompanied only by violins in unison, basses, and 
organ; the “ Domine Deus ” has strings con 
/sordini and one flute ; the “ Quoniam ” has a very- 
original accompaniment for one horn, two bassoons, 
basses and organ; and so on. No less diversity is 
to be found in the instrumental parts of the 
choruses. In one respect, unfortunately, we are 
never likely to hear the work as Bach designed it. 
His trumpet parts are written so exceptionally 
high (they frequently touch I) and more than once 
E in alt.) that on our modern instruments the 
passages are absolutely impracticable, and they 
have to be played by clarinets. That much is lost 
by this necessary substitution cannot he denied ; 
for the brilliant effect of these high trumpet 
passages ringing out clear above everything else 
cannot be replaced by any other means—unless, 
perhaps, it were an exceptionally good trumpet- 
stop on the organ, such as that in the Albert Hall, 
on which we remember some of the trumpet 
passages in Bach’s “ Christmas Oratorio ” being 
played, some two years since, with very good 
effect. There is no such stop in the organ at St. 
James’s Hall, consequently the same result could 
not be secured. 

In speaking of the performance there is so 
much worthy of the utmost praise that it seems 
almost ungracious to find fault; but there were 
one or two details of which it is impossible to 
approve ; and we shall therefore mention them 
first before proceeding to the pleasanter task of 
commendation. The parts written for the now ob¬ 
solete “ oboi d'amore ” were played by the clarinets. 
This was altogether a mistake. The oboe d'amore 
was a softer-toned instrument than the ordinary 
oboe, and was a third lower in pitch ; but the whole 
part, excepting one or two unimportant notes, 
which might easily have been omitted, is quite 
playable on the usual instrument, and the effect 
would certainly have been much better, especially 
in the beautiful song “ Qui sedes.” In this the 
clarinet part was exquisitely played by Mr. Clin¬ 
ton, hut the tone-colouring was quite different 
from that intended. One more grumble, and we 
have done. Why on earth were the two impor¬ 
tant bassoon parts in the song “ Quoniam tu 
solus ” played by violoncellos, the tone of which 
did not, and could not, mix with that of the horn ? 
There were two bassoons in the orchestra, and it 
was certainly wrong not to give the parts to them. 
For everything else we have nothing but the 
most unqualified praise. The first mention is cer- 
tainly due to the chorus. Such perfect chorus¬ 
singing of such difficult music has probably never 
before been heard in London. The amount of 
labour expended by the ladies and gentlemen 
who took part in it upon the work must 
have been enormous ; indeed, we understand 
that there were some sixteen rehearsals pre¬ 
vious to the performance. Both sharers and 
conductor must have felt amply rewarded on 
Wednesday last. The precision with which the 
most crabbed passages were sung and the most 
awkward intervals attacked was really astonishing; 
indeed, no better proof of the excellence of tire 
singing can be given than is shown by the face 
that even the most intricate parts of the music— 
e.//., the opening “Kyrie,” the “Cum Sancto 
Spiritu," and the “ Sanctus ’’—sounded as clear in 
their effect ns the simplest part-song. No less 
praise is due to the soloists—Mdme. Lemmens- 
Sherriugtou, Mdme. Patey, Mr. W. H. Cummings, 
and Signor Federici. Tho solo music is in many 
places most ungrateful to the singer, because Bach 
treats the voices like instruments; but every 
movement, without exception, was thoroughly 
well given, though the songs naturally produced 
far less eflect than the choruses. A word of 
mention must also be given to the orchestra, espe¬ 
cially to those members of it who had important 
obbligato parts in some of the solo movements. 
These were Herr Straus (violin), Mr. O. Svendsen 
(flute), Mr. Clinton (clarinet), and Mr. Wemllaud 
(horn). The last-named gentleman’s performance 


of the solo part in the “ Quoniam ”—certainly one 
of the most difficult pieces ever written for his 
instrument—was truly marvellous. To complete 
our notice it should be said that two or three 
numbers were omitted, in consequence of the great 
length of the work, which, ns it was, lasted about 
three hours; and that a few “cuts” were made 
in the long symphonies, &c., of some of the songs— 
a course which, however much we may object 
to it in theory, it was impossible, under the cir¬ 
cumstances, not to approve of in practice. The 
second performance of the Mass takes place on 
Monday week, May 8 ; and those who were not 
able to attend the first will do well uot to lose tho 
opportunity (which is very unlikely soon to recur) 
of making the acquaintance of one of the most 
remarkable and gigantic works in the whole range 
of music. 

We should like, in conclusion, to offer one 
suggestion. The choir which has grappled so 
successfully with the difficulties of Back’s Mass is 
equal to the performance of any other work in 
existence. It would be a great pity if it were 
disbanded ; would it not be possible to hear from 
them a few other masterpieces which are hardly 
ever brought forward ? To name only three— 
Beethoven’s great Mass in D, and Brahms’s 
“ Deutsches Requiem ” and “ Trinmphlied” would 
be with such singing treats of the highest possible 
order. We commend the suggestion to the con¬ 
sideration of Mr. Goldschmidt and his choir. 

Ebexezer Prout. 


The length to which our notice of Bach's Mass 
has extended, compels us to dismiss somewhat 
briefly Mr. Manns s benefit concert at the Crystal 
Palace last Saturday, the programme of which 
comprised more than one feature of interest. The 
orchestral performances of the afternoon included 
Mendelssohn's “ Italian ” symphony, the Ballet 
air in G from Schubert's Itosamuiule, and Ben¬ 
nett's orchestral prelude to the music of So¬ 
phocles’ Ajax—a work which he left uncom¬ 
pleted at the time of his death. The prelude, 
which is an interesting, though not particu¬ 
larly great work, was played at one of the Phil¬ 
harmonic concerts of 1872, but had not been pre¬ 
viously heard at Sydenham. An absolute novelty, 
though by no means an important one, was a 
little MS. duet by Mendelssohn for harp and 
piano, entitled “ The Evening Bell.” This trifle 
was written for Mr. Thomas Attwood, whose son, 
the Rev. George Attwood, kindly placed it at the 
disposal of Mr. Manns for this concert. It was 
excellently played b\- Mr. E. Lockwood and Mr. 
Franklin Taylor. The remaining instrumental 
pieces given were the last two movements of 
Chopin's F minor concerto, most artistically and 
brilliantly performed by Miss Anna Mehlig, and 
two of Schumann’s Romances for oboe and 
pianoforte, given by M. Dubrucq, our finest oboe- 
player, and Mr. Taylor. A large and varied selec¬ 
tion of vocal music (including two pleasing little 
songs by Mr. Manns), was given bv Mdme. Lem- 
meus-Sherringtou, Mdme. Osgood, Mdme. Patey-, 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, and the Crystal Palace choir. 
It need hardly be added that Mr. Manns received a 
deservedly warm greeting on this occasion from 
his audience. Our own opinion with regard to 
him has been so often expressed that it is super¬ 
fluous to repeat it. That the season now ended 
has been as fruitful in novelty as its predecessors 
will be evident when we say that during it forty- 
five “first performances’’have taken place of works 
by Adam, Bach, J. F. Barnett, Benedict, W. 8. 
Bennett, Brahms, W. G. Cusins, H. Gadaby, 
Gounod, Handel, Haydn, A. Holmes, II. Holmes, 
C. E. Horsley, G. A. Maclarren, Mendelssohn, 
Mozart, II. S.* Oalteley, H. H. Pierson, E. Prout, 
EaT, Rubinstein, Schumann, Schubert, Spohr, O. 
E. Stephens, Tscliaikowsky, Volkmann, "Wagner, 
Weber, and T. Wingham. Nineteen works by 
English composers have appeared in the pro¬ 
grammes. .AN e heartily congratulate Mr. Manus 
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and the directors of the concerts on so successful 
a season. 

At the next Philharmonic concert, on Monday 
evening, Herr Anton Rubinstein will make his 
first appearance in this country for several years. 
The great pianist will also give the first of four 
recitals on Wednesday afternoon at St. James's 
Hall. 

The first' performance in this country of Wag¬ 
ner’s Tannhauser is announced for Saturday next 
(.May 6) at the Royal Italian Opera, Govent 
Garden. 

A new and fine organ from the factory of 
Messrs. Forster and Andrews, Hull, is to be opened 
on Monday evening next at the City Temple, 
Holborn Viaduct, by Mr. K. J. Hopkins, organist 
of the Temple Church. The instrument will 
contain, when completed, thirty-one speaking 
stops, distributed among three manuals and an 
independent pedal organ. The names of the 
builders will be, to the connoisseurs of organs, 
a sufficient guarantee for the excellence of the 
work. 

We regret to announce that our musical con¬ 
temporary, Concordia, ceased to exist on Saturday 
last. 

This year's musical festival of the “ Allge- 
meines Deutsches Musikverein ” is to take place at 
Altenburg, and to commence on May 28. Among 
other things, the well - known “ Riedel'sehe 
Verein,” from Leipzig, will perform Kiel’s ora¬ 
torio, Christus. 

P onchielli’s new opera, La Gioconda , was pro¬ 
duced on the 9th instant at La Scala, Milan, with 
great success. The composer was called for twenty- 
seven times! 

Tite new organ at the Royal Academy of Music, 
erected by Messrs. Bryceson Bros, and Morton, was 
opened on Thursday last with a private perform¬ 
ance by the students of the u Academy.” 
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LITERATURE. 

Mistaken Aims and Attainable Ideals of the 

Artisan Class. By W. R, Greg. (Loudon : 

Triibner & Co., 1876.) 

This is another group of Mr. Greg’s essays, 
covering the period from 1849 to 1872, or, 
indeed, we may say to 1876, for the preface 
and notes enable us to judge how far the 
writer has modified his views since the last 
of them, “ The Proletariat on a False Scent,” 
was published. They are all pleas, or pro¬ 
tests, which the author has felt himself 
called upon to make from time to time 
against one or another of the forms of 
association, or Socialism, which have taken 
so strong a hold on the artisan class in 
England in the last quarter of a century. 
Mr. Greg has reprinted the essays as 
they were written, a plan which has, no 
doubt, to some extent, the advantage 
(as he suggests) of giving “ a view of 
the phases through which the artisan mind 
has passed in the course of the generation 
whose close we are approaching.” On the 
other hand, it has the disadvantage of re¬ 
producing the same arguments on the same 
topics, and almost in the same words, again 
and again in the volume. There are, how¬ 
ever, few writers whose arguments and 
vigorous rhetoric will hear repeating so 
well: and on the whole we think he was 
right in leaving his work as it came from 
his hand originally. 

To those who read these essays when they 
appeared, and are familiar with Mr. Greg’s 
other writings on kindred subjects—a cate¬ 
gory including, we apprehend, nearly all 
those who have wrought at, or thought on, 
social science in our time—the book must be 
a painful one. For beneath all his denunci¬ 
ations of what he deemed the mischievous 
follies of philanthropists, and the purblind 
selfishness of the leaders of the working 
classes during the period which these 
essays cover, there ran a strong undercurrent’ 
of hopefulness—a faith that the world does 
not grow worse, but better; that the work 
of each generation “ is crowned with an ap¬ 
propriate measnre of success; ” and that our 
own is no exception. To quote one pas¬ 
sage out of many, he writes in 1849:— 
“ It is our firm belief that our present, with 
all its gloomy shadows and difficult enigmas, 
is yet in the main a marked improvement on 
the past ” (p. 83). But hope and faith would 
seem at last to have died out in Mr. Greg. 
Sadder speech than the preface and notes to 
this volume it has seldom been our lot to 
hear:— 

“ The working men of 1875,” he says, “ do not 
appear to me less easily misguided, less unwise in 
pursuit of their own interest, less blind l'ollowere 


to mischievous agitators and leaders, and assuredly 
neither less brutal nor less intemperate than those 
I lived among in 1850.” 

They have had all within their grasp, a 
golden opportunity such as is seldom offered 
to a nation of becoming a people of capitalists 
instead of Proletaries, a nation “ respectable, 
comfortable, instructed, secure,” and have 
flung it recklessly away. (See pp. 126, 306, 
&c., notes.) 

It is the attitude and recent history of 
Trades Unions which have changed Mr. 
Greg’s views, and filled him with so deep a 
distrust as to the future prospects of England. 
And we are not prepared to deny that there 
is much on the surface to justify his despond¬ 
ency. The recent revival of the war against 
piece-work by the most powerful Union in ex¬ 
istence, thatof the Amalgamated Engineers, is 
distinctly a bad sign, an indication that the 
new leaders are not proof against the tempta¬ 
tion to nse the Union machinery in the 
interests of the indolent and unskilful work¬ 
man, in “ forbidding men to do as well as 
they can, or to work as hard as they wish.” 
Should this spirit and policy gain ground 
in the Unions Mr. Greg’s saddest forebodings 
may possibly be realised, and bis bitterest 
censures justified. But we cannot admit bis 
assumption. There is much to set on the 
other side in the recent history of the Unions. 
They have undoubtedly become more amen¬ 
able to public opinion; their influence has 
for years been consistently thrown against 
strikes, in favour of the settlement of all 
differences by conference or arbitration ; they 
have shown far sounder views as to the 
conditions of success in trade, though they 
are still far less instructed, and therefore 
more easily misled, than they should be. If 
the employers’ Unions, now at least as ex¬ 
tensive and powerful as those of the work¬ 
men, continue to bear with them, and to 
meet them in a fair spirit, we believe it 
will soon be found that the crisis of our in¬ 
dustrial war has passed, and that better times 
are at hand. At any rate, the time has not 
arrived for despair, or sweeping invectives. 
Even if Mr. Greg should prove to be right, it 
by no means follows, as he assumes, that the 
trade of England will be driven away. The 
truth is that the same complaints rise from 
all parts of Christendom just now. Every¬ 
where the class which lives by wages is waking 
up to new hopes, is becoming conscious of 
new powers, and is very uneasy and disagree¬ 
able during the process. Mr. Greg only echoes 
Prince Bismarck, who thunders in the Ger¬ 
man Parliament against the “socialistic 
ideas ” which are spreading so rapidly, and 
declares that “ the German operative no 
longer works as well and as hard as the 
English or French,” and that “ German 
manufactures can no longer compete in the 
great markets of the world.” The same 
story comes back from the centres of manu¬ 
facturing activity in Europe and America. 
Everywhere the manual labourer is exoited, 
and troublesome to his employers, and to the 
community. But so far from the condition of 
things being worse in England than else¬ 
where, we are very sure it will prove in the 
long run that we have gone through much 
that other nations have still to encounter, 
and are nearer than any of them to a work¬ 
ing solution of the great problem. 


And this brings ns to the other, and more 
important, part of Mr. Greg’s book, his ex¬ 
amination of different branches of the move¬ 
ment now commonly known by the name 
Co-operative, which used to be called 
Socialist. To this work Mr. Greg brings 
his usual acuteness, and admirable power ot 
statement. Here, as elsewhere, his postu¬ 
lates once granted, it is scarcely possible 
to resist his conclusions. These are, pat 
shortly, that working associations and co¬ 
operative stores are not opposed to any prin¬ 
ciples of political economy, but are not likely 
in the long run to secure higher economic 
advantages to their members than they oonld 
obtain under the present system; and that 
those who join them in the belief that this 
will be so are preparing for themselves cer¬ 
tain and bitter disenchantment. At the 
same time he admits that “ possibly collateral 
moral and educational benefits may arise, 
both in the case of productive associations 
and stores, for the sake of which it may be 
worth while to encounter some pecuniary 
loss.” In proof of the soundness of these 
views he cites in the notes (pp. 161—71) 
accounts of the recent failure of the Ouse- 
burn Engine Works, the abandonment of the 
payment of bonus to the workpeople in 
Messrs. Briggs’ colliery, and the break-down 
of other productive associations. But first 
we must remark that these experiments 
were wrecked by connexion with, or the 
interference of, Trades Unions, and while 
we admit that the cases in question go 
far to prove that the artisans engaged in 
them were not tit, either morally or intellec¬ 
tually, for the working of such undertakings, 
we fail to see how they strengthen the main 
position of Mr. Greg. What he has to 
show, to our mind, is, not that where the 
principles recognised as co-operative were 
neglected (as at the Ouseburn works) the 
undertaking broke down, with grievous loss 
and disappointment to all concerned, but 
that where they have been observed no greater 
economic advantages accrue to the members 
thau under the ordinary competitive system. 
Now, our experience leads us to the contrary 
conclusion, and we could point to a dozen 
successful associations for each one of the 
named failures. But, had we space to do so, 
the controversy would be very little ad¬ 
vanced. There has been great failure and 
great success in co-operation in England, 
but not enough experience as yet to enable 
anyone to speak with confidence as to the 
comparative economic advantages of the 
competitive and co-operative systems. It 
is quite premature even in 1876 to dogmatise, 
as Mr. Greg does in 1850, that “ associations, 
where they differ from ordinary partnerships, 
most be either lost in the whirlpool of com¬ 
petition, or wrecked on the rock of mono¬ 
poly” 

We cannot pass entirely without notice 
the scornful and bitter attacks on Mr. 
Manrice and Mr. Kingsley which ooenr in 
two of these essays—and which Mr. Greg 
explains away to some extent in- a note 
(p. 193). His anger and indignation were 
roused in 1850 by what he calls the brilliant 
visions of the Christian Socialists, and 
especially by a certain elaborate plan for 
establishing a Union of associations and 
trades, governed by a central council j in all 
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of which the nme principles should 1)6 
acknowledged, and the same methods 
practised. Painting this monster idea in 
his own colours, Mr. Greg slays it again and 
again, piercing it, and its supposed authors, 
with scornful and bitter words. It happens, 
however, that neither Mr. Maurice nor Mr. 
Kingsley was in the remotest degree re¬ 
sponsible for, or indeed in favour of, the 
plan in question, as Mr. Greg must have 
known perfectly well when he was revising 
these proof-sheets. Of the plan itself—“ the 
last great panacea” of the Socialists, as 
Mr. Greg calls it—we have no care 
to speak. There was much in it, no 
donbt, that was crude, mnch that was 
visionary. But the simple fact remains 
that at the end of twenty-five years it 
is to a great extent practically realised. 
“The Co-operative Union” is an existing 
fact which Mr. Greg has not referred to in 
any way, but which we think should have 
claimed some notice from a writer on these 
subjects. If he should plead ignorance of 
its existence we cannot admit him as an 
authority on the present condition and pro¬ 
spects of association in England. For the 
Union numbers 432 societies as members, 
situate in every part of the United Kingdom. 
It is governed by a Board elected at the 
yearly congress at Easter, and divided into 
sections, which sit during the year in their 
respective districts. Its objects are as 
follows (we quote from the printed rules) :— 

“The Union is formed to promote the practice 
of truthfulness, justice, and economy in produc¬ 
tion and exchange— 

“ 1. By the abolition of all false dealing, either 

“ (a) Direct, by representing any article pro¬ 
duced or sold to be other than what it is known 
to the producer or vendor to be; or 

“ (b) Indirect, by concealing from the pur¬ 
chaser any fact known to the vendor material to 
be known by the purchaser, to enable him to 
judge of the value of the article purchased. 

“ 2. By conciliating the conflicting interests of 
the capitalist, the worker, and the purchaser 
through an equitable division among them of the 
fund commonly known as ‘ Profit.’ 

“ (The Union does not affect to determine 
precisely what division of this fund shall be con¬ 
sidered equitable, believing that this is a question 
admitting of different solutions under different 
circumstances.) 

“ 3. By preventing the waste of labour now 
caused by unregulated competition. 

“ No society is admitted to the Union unless it 
accepts this statement of principles.” 

Here, then, is the answer to the dilemma 
in which Mr. Greg pounds the Socialists, 
entirely to his own satisfaction. “We have 
brought them,” he says, “ to the alternative 
between failure on the one hand and an 
appalling despotism on the other,” &c. 
(p. 253). They for their parts are quite un¬ 
conscious of failure, or of the appalling 
despotism so eloquently denounced by Mr. 
Greg. They find, on the contrary, that such 
a Union is helpful to them iu many ways, 
and enables them to transact their ordinary 
business with advantages which they could 
obtain in no other way, and in a manner of 
which they need not be ashamed. Whether 
the Union will continue to grow and prosper 
and spread as in the past; how far it will 
find it desirable or possible to organise pro¬ 
duction and consumption among its mem¬ 
bers beyond the point it has already reached, 


are questions which remain to be solved in 
the future, like so many kindred social 
problems. But the fact of its existence, 
and prosperity, should teach us that the 
future of industrial association in connexion 
with the labour question generally will not 
as yet bear to be treated dogmatically, even 
by scholars and critics so competent in all 
respects as Mr. W. R. Greg. 

Thos. Hughes. 


FREDERIC MISTRAL. 

Lis Isclo d'Oro [The Golden Isles'], Fredcri 

Mistral. (Avignon: Roumanille.) 

Mr. Matthew Arnold, in his lectures on the 
Celts and their literature, compares the 
Welsh Eisteddfod to a kind of Olympian 
meeting, sliowiugsomething Greek, spiritual, 
and humane in the tastes of uncultured 
people who could care for such. In the 
south of France, in districts largely influ¬ 
enced at one time by the colony of Phoeni¬ 
cians settled at Marseilles, there are also 
poetic aud patriotic festivals which have in 
them much of this Greek and humane spirit. 
The literary and linguistic revival of the 
Romance languages has its guild of poets, 
its floral games, its public, its critics, and its 
organ. Springing as it did from the people, 
appealing in the first place to them, it has 
assumed proportions which will not surprise 
us if we realise the many other sympathies to 
which it appeals. It appeals at once to the 
philologist by its idiomatic diversities, to the 
student of tradition and popular poetry, to 
the critic, who is bewildered by the charm of 
something seemingly so irrational, to the 
enthusiast and the pedant. The origin of 
the movement had a spontaneity about it 
which could come of no set purpose. The 
barber Jasmin did not write, in the first 
instance, to revive a language, but because 
he was a born poet, and found his native 
Agenais dialect a supple medium for his 
vivacious muse. Roumanille, the gardener’s 
son of St. Remy, wrote with a certain 
public in view, it is true, and with more 
deliberate choice of material; but if he used 
Provencal to express his gentle thoughts or 
practical ideas, his purpose was not to arrest 
or reconstruct, but rather to supply his 
humble neighbours and kinsfolk with some¬ 
thing better and purer than the coarse de¬ 
generate literature of their familiar speech. 
Probably Jasmin and Roumanille little fore¬ 
saw the day when a goodly company should 
meet to hear poems in a language which is 
old and new; when poets, not few but many, 
should receive medals and bronzes as the 
reward of successful competition ; when men 
such as Gaston Paris, Michel Breal, and 
Mila y Fontanals of Barcelona, should listen, 
and ponder, and criticise. 

Of all the poets who have started into 
life with this renaissance none owes the 
interest his work excites, or his claim to 
originality, so little to the circumstance of 
his social position, or to his using a doomed 
language, as Frederic Mistral. In him the 
Provencal revival found that undoubted 
genius which stamps a literary phase, and 
imperatively arrests attention. He asso¬ 
ciated himself from the first with the lite¬ 
rary movement inaugurated by Roumanille, 


but to the local enthusiasm and natural I 
poetic elan was soon joined a desire for 1 
greater perfection of form, for a more cnl- 
tured medium, for a return to the dap 
when Provencal was as polished as it wm 
full and sonorous. Here, we think, lies ina 
measure the secret of that slightly bitter ' ; 
tone which underlies some of his work. ' 
and has given no little umbrage. The 
more he sought to reconstruct and give . 
importance, the more galling did he feel to 
be the tyrannical centralisation and com- , 
pulsory French education, which, as M. *' 
Breal says in his work on Public Instruction j 
in France, have tended to destroy by their j 
colourless and uniform system the influence j.. 
of home and local custom, of tradition awl 
ancestry. The more he sought to polish and 
restore his dialect, bringing erudition anti 
patient industry to bear on the subject with ... 
a glowing love for his province and all that . 
belonged to it, the more ho appealed to the 
few who would read him glossary in hand, . 
the less lie wrote for that living agricultural 
public which alone practically speaks awl 
understands his language. This slight ] 
antagonism between the exigency of his , .. 
genius and the need of a fuller speech, awl J. 
the consciousness, scarcely admitted perhaps, 
that he used a medium “ fallen out of culti¬ 
vation,” has in it something pathetic viewed 
in connexion with his undoubted power, and 
the uncertain issue of the present revival. 

His first important work, Mireio, won the 
wide hearing it deserved, being one of the . 
most remarkable poetic productions of onr ' 
time. Here we have a pastoral, rendering 
the life and customs of La Crau, with aa 
interwoven story of love and sorrow. The 
telling is broad and simple, fall of a dignity 
and beauty that have in them at once the 
perfect severity and realistic life of a finely- 
conceived statue in the nude. “ Ploughing . 
sowing, shearing, haymaking, silk-spinning, 
harvest time, the grape-gathering, the olive- 
ripening, renewed for me with every season : 
the grand scenes of rural life—eternally 
laborious, eternally simple, healthful and 
calm.” This extract we draw from Mistral’s ; 
recollections of his own childhood, and in : 
the midst of such surroundings he studied 
and perfected his masterpiece. 

His second work was Galendau, a poem . 
in twelve books, more ambitious in scope. 1 
less perfect as a whole, less clearly defined , 
in purpose, and yet liberal in fine passages. 
Herein he typified—by the sorrows and ulti¬ 
mate triumph of Esterelle, the beautiful 
southern woman with massive coils of hair, 
tawny like the broom in blossom, and eyes 
that bad the sheen and glamour of given 
emeralds—that Provence which surely fe 
written on Mistral’s heart, if Calais may 
offer any precedent. 

The poet has lately published, under 
the title of Lis Isclo d'Oro, a collection 
of his minor poems, several of them reprints 
from local papers and magazines. They 
form a good-sized volume, consisting >“ 
songs, sirventes, complaints, tales, sonnets, 
epitlialamiums, salutations and hymns. T hey 
are prefaced by the author, who relates tne 
story of his father’s marriage, patriarchal hie. 
and death, in a manner that has something 
impressive, and almost Biblical, about it. 
Mistral dwells on his own career, persona 
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and literary, with an abandon essentially 
foreign. The Proven 9 al text is throughout 
accompanied, as in his other works, by a 
studied French prose translation, which has 
evidently cost the author nearly as much 
care as the original. In speaking of this, 
The Golden Isles, he says :— 

“ I shall not be accused of choosing an ambitious 
title when I explain that it is taken from the 
..mall group of rocky and sterile islands which the 
pun gilds off the shores of Ilieres. And, in truth, 
the divine moments in which love, enthusiasm, 
or sorrow makes us poets, are they not the golden 
isles of life ? ” 

In the Isclod’Oro we find much that is fine, 
nothing that equals the perfect passages of 
Mireio. Still noticeable is that severity 
which has nothing in common with the bitter¬ 
ness of satiety and disillusion characteristic 
of contemporary French poets; still is there 
an undercurrent of deep religious belief, and 
an exalted local attachment. These pecu¬ 
liarities of a virile intellect constitute in 
themselves claims to an originality which 
has inherited none of the fatal effeminacy 
of former traditions, nor been influenced by 
the contemporary spirit of morbid intro¬ 
spective analysis, and sensuous revelling. 
Touches of lyric tenderness are rather want¬ 
ing, and the joyousness, though real, is at 
times a little massive; bat who shall carp at 
this in view of so much healthy beauty and 
power p 

The finest piece in the collection is “ The 
Drummer of Arcole.” The prologue de¬ 
scribes the ferment of wine in the mighty 
winepress—the national spirit rising to the 
height of Napoleon’s leadership. Then 
follows the meeting of the French and 
Germans at the bridge of Arcole. The 
German fire sweeps the bridge; file after 
file of the French troops are cut down like 
com. The electric command of Bonaparte 
seems powerless; the soldiers hesitate and 
are on the point of accepting the insults of 
fate. Suddenly a drummer, a Provencal 
iad, drunk with battle, dazzled and jubilant, 
rashes to the front, and infuses his spirit 
into the roll of his drum; no man stays 
behind, and the bridge is taken. Lastly, we 
have the veteran, who had received when a lad 
the marks of glory and honour from Napo¬ 
leon’s very hands, wandering through Paris, a 
worn-out old man, without reward or fame, 
hurt at the caprices of fortune, and looking 
hack yearningly to the days when he might 
hare delved in peace, and got him wife and 
children. He passes by the Pantheon, newly 
erected, with its shining legend, “ Aux grands 
hrnmes, lapatrie reconnaissante .” “ Look np, 
drummer,” says a passer-by; “ did yon know 
mm who stands aloft ? ” And the drummer, 
dazzled by the sunshine, looks np, and sees 
himself, the drummer-boy of Arcole, standing 
1“ the glory and the azure and the light 
hesidd the great Napoleon. Then the passion 
ot youth surges into the worn-out heart, 
®d the drummer falls dead on the pavement, 
"hen we say that this episode is related in 
a manner worthy of the author’s Baile Sufren 
n an earlier date, we cannot give it higher 
praise. 

There can be no doubt, we think, even in 
presence of work like Mistral’s, that Pro- 

en^ai must, and at no very remote period, 
^perseded by French; yet it has been 


justly said that the close of a language was 
never immortalised by such vigour and 
yonth, never was its inevitable doom re¬ 
tarded by such loving enthusiasm. 

E. Marzials. 


The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay. By 
his Nephew, George Otto Trevelyan, 
M.P. Two Vols. (London: Macmillan 
& Co., 1876.) 

(Second Notice .) 

We have lingered over the record of the 
younger days of Lord Macaulay, as will 
many of the readers of these volumes; for 
the matter is new and pleasantly imparted, 
while the later memoir is concerned with 
questions familiar to most educated Eng¬ 
lishmen, and dealt with as might have been 
anticipated by any one versed in the poli¬ 
tical history of our time. 

Our first impression is the singular good 
fortune of Macaulay in the moment of his 
entrance into Parliament, and in the pecu¬ 
liar adaptation of his mind to what happened 
to be the tone and the topic of the day. 
There may have been some slight alternations 
in the political fancies of his boyhood, but 
by this time he had adopted a formula 
which fully satisfied his reason, his temper, 
and his taste, which had inspired his aca¬ 
demic prize-essay on the character of King 
William III., which he afterwards de¬ 
veloped in his Edinburgh speech in words 
that have become proverbial — the all- 
sufficiency of Whiggism. It is still very pos¬ 
sible that if he had had to choose between 
the absolute partisanship of that creed at 
an earlier, or even at a later, period of its 
development and a more independent course 
of political action, he might have been re¬ 
pelled either by its pretensions or its limita¬ 
tions ; but during the first years of his Par¬ 
liamentary novitiate, all possible aristocratic 
narrowness and offensive assumption were 
merged in what was fairly designated as “ a 
Revolution under the gnise of a statute,” 
in which the Russells and the Greys, the 
Howards and the Cavendishes, the Went¬ 
worths and the Vanes, made common cause 
with the roughs of Birmingham and Man¬ 
chester, and the Crown itself sided with the 
people to throw open the gates of the 
Constitution. This then was the theme 
on which Macaulay had to discourse, and 
it afforded exactly the scope his know¬ 
ledge and his fancy demanded; it was emi¬ 
nently susceptible of historical treatment, 
and his large memory held every illus¬ 
tration in leash to let go at the very in¬ 
stant it was wanted; it appealed to that 
higher humanitarianism which takes count 
of the elevation and moral improvement of 
masses of mankind, and thus associated 
itself with his domestic traditions and Slave- 
trade victories; and it occupied precisely 
that philosophic ground which was agreeable 
to his disposition, presenting great immedi¬ 
ate advantage without committing him to 
vague and hazardous results. The field, too, 
was especially open; Brougham, in whom 
he must have found a formidable rival, and 
whose jealous temperament could not even 
brook the triumphs of a successor, was re¬ 
moved to another place, and among the 
occupants of the Treasury Bench there were 


many effective debaters but no orators. He 
bad, too, tbe advantage of bringing no 
especial reputation from any other sphere; 
he soon learnt that tbe House of Commons 
likes to confer its own degrees, and not 
only sparingly acknowledges external merit, 
but often makes it a positive obstacle to its 
favour. Thus, writing to Wbewell in 
February, 1831, be looks forward with anxiety 
to Praed’s debut, and expresses his fears with 
regard to Jeffrey’s success in an Assembly 
“ where Walpole succeeded and Addison 
failed, where Dnndas succeeded and Burke 
failed, where Peel now succeeds and where 
Mackintosh fails, where Erskine and Scarlett 
are dinner-bells, where Laurence and Jekyll, 
the two wittiest men of their time, or nearly 
so, were thought bores; ”« and in both cases 
the event fully justified his apprehensions. 
It must, however, have been from his own 
distaste rather than from want of solicitation, 
that during his residence in London he had 
not been seduced into that facile form of 
distinction for men of his faculty—the 
oratory of the platform; but only one such 
appearance is noted, and that was at a 
Meeting on the subject which his family had 
made their own. Thus his fine gift of speech 
came fresh to the ear of Parliament, and 
was heartily welcomed, both by friend and 
opponent. The elder members of the House 
were ready with their recollections of the 
bright old days, and comparisons with the 
local heroes were freely canvassed the re¬ 
semblance to Burke in manner and to Pitt 
in diction being the most frequently sug¬ 
gested. 

He was, of course, taken np by all the 
Whig houses, and on the neutral ground of 
the society of Miss Berry, Rogers, and 
Hallam, he won not only admiration but 
affection. He hit off Lady Holland admir¬ 
ably at his first presentation, as “a large 
hob-looking woman, with the remains of a 
fine person and the air of Queen Elizabeth.” 
This remarkable lady, by the adroit use of 
her connexion with a public man of some 
public ability, literary tastes, and social 
charm, and the hospitable possessor of a fine 
historic house close to the metropolis, was 
evidently the object of Harriet Lady Ash¬ 
burton’s recorded satire, that “ to have a really 
agreeable house you must be divorced : you 
then have the pleasantest men, and no 
women but those who are really affectionate 
and interested about you, and who are kept 
in mutual good-humour by the consciousness 
of a benevolent patronage.” * Beyond this, 
Lady Holland broke down the great conven¬ 
tional barriers so far as to bring abont her 
on terms of intimacy the best and fairest of 
tbe ladies of most of the chief Whig families, 
and thus gave to her circle a special grace from 
the very circumstance of the general exclusion. 
Besides the taste with which she dispensed 
her social favours to all that was eminent and 
valuable in her own party, with some rare 
admixture from the opposite ranks, she from 
time to time selected younger men who had 
their own way to make in the world, whom 
she treated with an almost motherly interest, 
combined with a certain pride of protection. 
“To me,” writes Macaulay after his first 
dinner, “ she was excessively gracious; yet 


* Monographs, Personal and Social, p. 244, 2nd edit. 
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there is a haughtiness in her courtesy which, 
even after all that I had heard of her, sur¬ 
prised me.” But he was not of an affront- 
able disposition, and he soon came to appre¬ 
ciate the roal goodwill and friendly care of 
which he was the recipient, as Francis Homer 
had been some thirty years before, during 
bis brief career of political celebrity to the 
day he left Holland House to die at Pisa. 
Nor did this friendship ever relax dnring 
the lady’s lifetime. The intercourse was 
renewed with mutual delight when he 
returned from India in 1837, although the 
hospitalities had been transferred from the 
grand suburban mansion to a modest London 
house, and the genial host had passed away. 
But even then, in the maturity of his life 
and fame, the same royal authority and disci¬ 
pline of the salon were exercised on himself 
and others which had amused him on his 
first introduction, and the writer of this 
article remembers being present when the 
page Edgar (who is taking down a port¬ 
folio in the print of the “ Library at Holland 
House ”) came round and whispered, “ My 
lady would be obliged to you not to talk so 
much. She wishes to hear Lord Aberdeen.” 

These letters to his sister, besides their 
value as pictures of an excellent form of 
society now unhappily extinct, are character¬ 
ised by ahealthy enjoyment of acombination of 
material comfort, intellectual taste, and actual 
influence on the affairs of the time. Neither 
then nor afterwards did Macaulay seek or 
care for the company of purely literary men; 
he would have described with real pathos 
the image of Johnson at Lichfield or 
of Savage in the London streets; but it is 
doubtful whether he would have often visited 
Bolt Court, or shown the slightest sym¬ 
pathy for the immortal Bastard. His gra¬ 
tuitous dissection of poor Robert Mont¬ 
gomery can only be vindicated, as was 
Coleridge’s “ Fire, Famine, and Slaughter,” 
as an exeroise of insincere literary rage; but 
the poet was neither Mr. Pitt, nor of the 
stuff that made harmless the fierce and 
foolish criticisms on Wordsworth, Byron, 
Keats, and Shelley. Mr. Trevelyan, indeed, 
notices regretfully with how much of the 
better intellectual movements of his age his 
uncle remained unacquainted. Mr. Carlyle 
he never met till some time after his 
return from India, and then accidentally 
at a party at Lord Mahon’s, when the 
elder and surviving historian left the table 
in vague wonder at the fluency of his un¬ 
known neighbour. It was the same with 
speculative interests, even of a political 
nature. Though a member of the Political 
Economy Club, at that time an important 
school of the “ new learning ” that was about 
to alter the financial legislation and inter¬ 
national relations of the world, he looked on 
its scientific symposia as dull and pedantic, 
and rarely joined in them; and though he 
undertook to demolish the utilitarian theory, 
then rising into notice rather in its Bentham¬ 
ite applications than as a philosophic creed, 
he seems to have known little of the elder 
Mill—whom ho designates as his old enemy, 
and whose approval of his Indian appoint¬ 
ment surprises him—and nothing of the 
younger. 

His nomination as legal member of the 
Supreme Council of India came most oppor¬ 


tunely. He had shown a moral courage and 
disinterestedness in his conduct on the West 
Indian measure, and had fully maintained 
his repute in the House; but his Leeds elec¬ 
tion had shown that he was little likely to 
conciliate popular favour in the new aspects 
of public life, and that thus some results of 
the Reform Bill were repulsive to his high 
standard of political ethics. We have by 
chance before us an epistolary curiosity, 
in a letter of Cobbett’s to a friend, on the 
subject of the Leeds election, offering a 
combination of incongruous abuse such as 
the Register itself could hardly offer:— 

“ Bolt Court, Fleet Street : December 23, 1832. 

“I write to thank you very kindly for your 
kind letter; but not one word of the horrid poli¬ 
tics of Leeds will I say. The whole county of 
York seems to be mad, or corrupt to the core, and 
Leeds seems to be worse than all the rest: to set 
them ail a perfect example of everything which is 
at once stupid and unprincipled. It is very curi¬ 
ous that this, which is really a wonderful county, 
and which contains a large portion of the cleverest 
men in the kingdom, should always have been the 
hot-bed of one sort of fanaticism or another; 
should always have been quack-ridden; always 
have given to some impostor or another the means 
of doing mischief to the whole kingdom: Wilber- 
force, Milton, Brougham, and now Macaulay, and 
next, probably, that half madman, and half some¬ 
thing worse, Robert Owen. But was it not 
enough that Leeds itself should be reduced to 
a choice between Macaulay and Sadler. If it be 
asked, why somebody else did not offer? the 
answer is, what man of sense would think of 
offering himself to people who could entertain a 
thought of either of these men for one single 
moment? If all the kingdom were like York¬ 
shire, it should not contain me for another month : 
Yorkshire sends us Gully and Macaulay: that's 
enough.” 

If Macaulay had ever seen this epistle, it 
is probable he would have done more 
than think of writing an article on the 
character and writings of William Cobbett, 
which would not have been without interest 
for posterity. 

It was creditable to the Whig party that 
be should have been offered a place which 
took him out of Parliament at that particular 
moment, when they could ill afford to lose 
so powerful a speaker, and when the tide of 
events was turning so rapidly against them. 
The influences of the Court (every one re- 
mombers “ The Queen has done it all ”) were 
daily becoming stronger, and the favour of the 
King, who had looked on “ Reform ” as the 
figure-head of a ship he commanded in action, 
weaker; the disappointments which inevitably 
follow every large political concession were 
loud and menacing, and the astute leader of 
the Opposition was skilled in the use of op¬ 
portunities. The offer, therefore, in such a 
time to an efficient colleague of office of large 
emolument and temporary banishment was 
both generous and just. India had, indeed, 
been long familiar to his mind and his 
imagination; the Thorntons, the Shores, 
the Grants, with whom he had been so much 
associated, were what were called “ Indian 
families,” and looked on the transference to 
other distant provinces as a natural, almost 
parochial, change of settlement; while his 
two appointments as Commissioner and 
Secretary of the Board of Control bad kept 
our great dependency continually under his 
observation. Successful as he had been, he 

Diqiti2 


looked forward with a painful anxiety to 
literature as a profession, and having identi¬ 
fied himself with the members of his family as 
completely as any man could do with hit 
wife and children, an independence which 
should satisfy his own modest wants and his 1 
sense of duty to others dear to him became a 
moral necessity of his existence. When, some 
fifteen years after, he had doubled, by jndi- ■ 
cious investment, the savings of his Indian 
office, and received from Messrs. Longmans 
the largest draft ever given for a literary ! 
venture, the remembrance of the forced sale 7 
of his University medals can hardly have • 
been less lively than his gratitude to the 
political friends who had at once given 
comfort to his home and repose to his 
intelligence. Nor should it be forgotten 
that, as tested by the result, this was the 
action of no blind political favouritism; for' 
the great legislative reform introduced by Mr. 
Macaulay amid a storm of class-indignation : 
has resulted in the contented submission of ' - 
English and Indians to one uniform Code of " 
Criminal Law. ! ‘ 

The second portion-of this biography has 
not perhaps the interest of the first, for when 
is not the volume of hope brighter and fuller 
than the volume of attainment ? Macaulay 
was so far fortunate as to find the greater 
part of his intimates alive and delighted to - 
welcome him, and his family circle only 
lessened by the death of his father full o' 
years and honour. His political friend-, 
indeed, were in still worse case than in lddt; 
they were fighting for official life in one of 
those political combats which, fortunately 
for our commonwealth, rarely occur, in 
which the closeness of the possible majority 
obliterates the dignity of the subject-matter 
of the contest, and vulgarises both measures 
and minds. He was not, however, the mat 
to shrink from this emergency. He refuses 
office when he thought that he would carry 
more weight as an independent member, 
but accepted it later when his party urged 
him to do so. The incident of his letter 
to Edinburgh, asking for re-election as a ’ 
Cabinet Minister, though small in itself, is a 
curious illustration of our English judgment 
of character. A French Minister, happening 
on such an occasion to be at St. Cloud or 
Fontainebleau, would never have thought of 
prefixing any other date to a public docu¬ 
ment. We exhibit so plainly our repug¬ 
nance to any form of self-satisfaction or 
even gratification at the attainment of any 
distinction that a high political opponent 
had no scruple in bringing down a derisive 
cheer by alluding to the address of the 
“ right bon. gentleman to bis constituents 
from the storied keep of Windsor Castle.' 

Mr. Trevelyan, in recording the grave 
anticipations his uncle entertained with 
regard to the probable collision between a 
reformed House of Commons and an uni¬ 
formed House of Lords, mentions that he 
desired to put upon paper a project of an 
Upper Chamber on an elective basis. Would 
that he bad lived to see, a quarter ot a 
century later, the two bodies working well 
together, and the popular element nearly as 
distinctive in one House as in the other. 
But Macaulay, with all bis radicalism, was 
just as unapt for the role of a popular repre¬ 
sentative as be had been at Leeds in his youth. 
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Three times elected M.P. for Edinburgh, 
sympathising at heart with the Scotch in 
their ecclesiastical difficulties as did no 
other English public man (Lord Aberdeen 
was a Scotchman), allied to them, not only 
in literary habits, but in his old Calvinistic 
breeding, and in his very name, his con¬ 
stituents condoned his refusal of a race-cup, 
and even his refusal of the payment of a 
local subscription, but they could not for¬ 
give what a humorous judge, still living, 
called his “ Septennial sneer ”—thus sum¬ 
marising his disregard of personal atten¬ 
tions, his independence of popular supersti¬ 
tions, and his determination to be the master 
of his own opinions in the present, as in the 
past, story of the world. 

The verses that he wrote after his defeat, 
though hardly “ exquisite,”as his biographer 
terms them, have a high gnomic tone, and 
add to the instances of the human inclina¬ 
tion to look to verse as the appropriate ex¬ 
pression of emotion in the crises of life, which 
shows itself not only in such cultivated 
minds as that of Macaulay or Lord Morpeth 
(after his defeat for the West Riding)— 

“ Spurned by the lordly owners of the soil, 
Rejected by the humbler sons of toil ”— 
but in rude and illiterate natures such as 
that of Lord Nelson, whose doggrel to 
Emma, from Copenhagen, dated “ nine 
o’clock at night—very tired, after a hard- 
fought battle,” is a wonderful private note 
to a great page of history. 

This repulse was in fact the close of his 
political career, for his re-election in 1852, 
in his absence, and when his health had 
begun to fail, was rather an amende honor¬ 
able on the part of a repentant constituency 
than a serious return to Parliamentary 
duties. That reappearance is, indeed, only 
notable for his passionate defence of the 
system of Competitive Examination—for 
how should not he have advocated a test by 
which, in mental faculty and natural inclina¬ 
tion, he himself would have been foremost ? 
—and for his practical reversal of the de¬ 
cision which excluded the Master of the 
Bolls from a seat in the House of Commons, 
which will remain in the minds of public 
men as one of the rare occasions on which a 
vote has been affected by a speech. 

He was, however, thus set free to devote 
his life to the History of which he had 
sketched out the scope and object as early 
as 1838, and at which he had long been 
working assiduously and concurrently with 
public business and literary productions 
which most men would have regarded as 
ample occupation in themselves. But his 
mdnstry, the free labour of an abounding 
intelligence, knew no measure or limita¬ 
tion beyond that of material necessity, and 
out of any apparent idleness it ever gene- 
rated new food for thought. For example, 
while residing almost continuously in London 
(tor to him, as to many other men of habi¬ 
tual mental activity—both great and small 
—the uniformity and absence of provocation 
hat characterise our country-house life were 
extremely distasteful) he made it his daily 
exercise to know the town in which he lived, 
und which to most of ns is far less familiar 

?? Paris or Rome. Ho would mark him- 
feu out a certain range of streets to be 
traversed and learnt by heart, and thus he 


went through the conglomeration of cities 
called London, taking each portion up whore 
he left it, till the whole became to him a 
distinct historical reality which lie could at 
any moment unroll page by page. There 
was much of this method in the formation 
of his History, and hero came in the “ castle¬ 
building ” of Memory to which he alluded 
in early years. It would take an Essay to 
measure the inevitable advantages and de¬ 
fects of this treatment of the story of man¬ 
kind : so complete in picturesque delinea¬ 
tion, so satisfactory in giving substance to 
incidents and individuality to portraiture— 
on the other hand, so inadequate in the 
balance of probabilities, so irreconcilable 
with the antiquarian spirit which now super¬ 
sedes the imagination till Macaulay reads 
like a romance, and Dryasdust becomes the 
Frankenstein of Carlyle. 

The friendly attempt to enable Macaulay 
to combine literary labour with political 
interests came too late, and he never spoke 
in the House of Lords. Under favourable 
circumstances he would have found that 
Assembly not unsuited to his habits of life 
or to his mode of speech, though he would 
hardly have expressed the decided preference 
for that audience over the House of Com¬ 
mons which Lord Brougham in his later 
years was wont to exhibit, and which pro¬ 
voked from Lord Campbell the happy ob¬ 
servation that “ it was only Milton’s weak¬ 
ness over again in his judgment of the supe¬ 
riority of Paradise Regained to Paradise 
Lost.” 

One word in conclusion as to the author¬ 
ship of this book; it is genial, as biography 
should be, and it is congenial to the subject. 
Mr. Trevelyan is proud of his relative with 
a pride that has no desire but to show him 
as he was, and no vulgar wish to make him 
other or more. In the selection of letters of so 
private a nature some discretion must have 
been required, for there was in Macaulay’s 
character an angry and impatient side, which 
must have had its utterances, often partial, 
sometimes unjust. But, full of personalities 
as is this correspondence, there is only one 
passage of which it strikes us that a due re¬ 
gard for the feelings of the living would have 
imperativelydemanded the omission. We say 
this without any sentimental desire to con¬ 
done or oven conceal any public criminality 
that falls within the natural scope of any 
narrative or inquisition ; but here a scan¬ 
dal is revived and reiterated with which 
Macaulay had nothing whatever to do, and 
which belonged to a sphere of action that 
has now passed away for ever. With this 
exception the conduct of this Memoir is a 
good augury of the discretion and good 
sense which Mr. Trevelyan will, we hope, 
have the opportunity of applying to the 
large questions of public interest on which 
he has already exhibited much talent and 
energy. Houghton. 


To the Victoria Falls of the Zambesi. Trans¬ 
lated from the German of Edward Mohr 
by N. D’Anvers. (London: Sampson 
Low & Co., 1876.) 

The annals of African travel contain a large 
proportion of eminent German names, sev eral 
of whom have of late been especially devot¬ 


ing themselves to scientilio exploration in 
South Africa. Among these Edward Mohr 
has a not undistinguished place. His trans¬ 
lator states in his preface that in giving us 
the “ personal narrative of .Mr. Mohr’s ad¬ 
venturous journey ” he lias “ omitted some 
historical and explanatory matter which has 
already been brought before English readers 
in the works of . . . other travellers.” We do 
not often question the propriety of shorten¬ 
ing a book, but, judging by what he does 
give us, we should have welcomed the 
opinions of a man of this stamp on points of 
more permanent interest connected with the 
regions he visited. His good taste prevents 
his obtruding his personality, but we see 
that he is a many-sided man. We already 
knpw of him as a traveller in all parts of 
the world, and he is, besides, a sports¬ 
man and a lover of science, an attractive 
writer, and a merchant of Bremen. His 
style of writing is much above the average, 
clear, vigorous, and polished. He docs not 
disdain the old rule, proprie commit nia dicere ; 
but, however slight the subject, the lan¬ 
guage is maintained at the same good level. 
We should add, though we have not seen the 
original, that he seems to have been fortunate 
in his translator. There are occasional slips, 
such as “ the chase of elephants ” for 
elephant-hunting; and it is not “ undriven ” 
but driven snow that is proverbially so very 
white; but his Euglish, on the whole, is 
natural and idiomatic. There is a slight but 
pleasant foreign flavour, traceable in certain 
shades of expression, and in an occasional 
vein of sentiment which, though not, we 
hope, altogether absent from the English 
nature, lies nearer the surface in the German. 

The author, though a great traveller every¬ 
where, retains a warm German heart, aud 
has dedicated his work in glowing language 
to Prince von Bismarck, of whom the frontis¬ 
piece contains what appears to be a strong, 
if somewhat flattered and amiable likeness. 
Bat we find, on looking closer, that this a 
portrait of the author ! 

Mr. Mohr’s patriotism, however, docs not 
interfere with a pleasant and friendly feeling 
towards England. Listening to the military 
band at Pietermaritzburg, 

“ the sound of the great national air of ‘ God save 
the Queen ' affected me deeply, for I had heard 
it on board British men-of-war on the beach of 
the idyllic South Sea Islands, in England, on the 
coasts of Chili, in Singapore, in the dreamy shades 
of an old Buddhist temple in Rangoon, and now I 
heard it again on African soil. I have noticed 
that Englishmen, from noblemen to the humblest 
workmen, are all intensely loyal, no matter how 
fanatical their patriotism, the result probably in 
great measure of the assured political tranquillity 
of their native land.” 


This conception of a possible antagonism 
between loyalty and patriotism will before 
long perhaps seem as strange to tbc Ger¬ 
man mind as it now does to the English. 
The author states the object of his journey 
to have been partly geographical discovery, 
partly sport. He was apparently fired by 
acconnts of the recent researches of his own 
countrymen—notably of Karl Maueh, the 
discoverer of the gold-fields, and »f the 
strange remains, at Simbabye,-r>f an ancient 
civilisation—and he has supplemented their 
labours by observations taken on his route 
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through the territories of the Transvaal 
Republic to the falls of the Zambesi. 

His hunting experiences do not differ 
from those of many another South African 
traveller. He is a sportsman, but no 
butcher; indeed, he usually describes the 
sufferings of the wounded animals, as Izaak 
Walton speaks of the worm, “ tenderly.” 
The improvements of late years in firearms, 
the tin and steel-capped bullets and percus¬ 
sion shells, have considerably lessened the 
dangers of African sport; and unless some 
corresponding development takes place on 
the other side , either of increased toughness 
of hide, or acuteness of perception, the re¬ 
sults will soon be even more marked than 
they are now. The amount of animal life 
there does certainly seem inexhaustible, but 
—as the late Mr. Chester said when this 
argument was urged against restrictions on 
sea-fishing—“ Nothing is inexhaustible but 
the folly of Man.” 

Mr. Mohr says there is only one game 
which the “genuine Nimrod of those parts ” 
considers worth his attention, and that is 
the elephant; “ when they talk of shooting 
* bulls ’ it is understood that they mean 
elephants; all other animals are to them 
‘ small fry,’ and they sometimes speak of 
lions and panthers as ‘ vermin.’ ” The lion 
has, perhaps, never quite recovered from the 
depreciation he suffered by Dr. Living¬ 
stone’s description, but the author admits 
that his roar has a more terrible significance 
in the forest than when yon are divided 
from him by the bars of a cage; and one 
night his party seems to have been fairly 
unnerved by the continuous roaring all round 
the camp; neither blazing brands nor even 
repeated volleys of musketry availed to dis¬ 
perse them, and the party were for hours in 
immediate fear of an attack in force. But 
perhaps a more dangerous enemy is the rhi¬ 
noceros. His scentis keen, but his eyesight is 
bad, and, as he fears nothing living, his rule, 
when in doubt, is to charge. But it is not 
difficult to avoid him. 

On one occasion a wild sow was shot, and 
the author carried home and fed the young 
ones, which produced the complimentary 
remark from a Kaffir that the white man 
goes out to kill the dangerous animals, but 
protects those who cannot help themselves. 

Among other curiosities of the animal 
world, we are told that the large python is 
domesticated and employed in the sugar 
plantations of Natal to keep down rats and 
mice. 

The climate of Natal is healthy and de¬ 
lightful, the chief drawbacks to the settler 
being the periodical droughts, the cattle 
diseases, and the locusts. Pneumonia, which 
is very fatal among the cattle, is treated by 
inoculating in the tail with matter from a 
diseased lung, but the results seem doubtful. 
On the banks of the Yaal river the author 
“ noticed on the western horizon what I took to 
be columns of smoke, rising higher and higher 
until they reached the zenith. I thought the bush 
must have been set on fire, for the whole of the 
horizon from the N.W. to the S.E. was already 
apparently enveloped in clouds of smoke . . . 
and Kryger said at once that he knew by the 
yellow colour'-ef the ‘ smoke ’ that it was caused 
by no fire, but by locusts. . . . Presently a few, 
then dozens, then hundreds, then thousands of 
locusts fell upon us, coming down in such heavy 


showers that the air was darkened with them; 
and through the whizzing, whirling veil they 
flung about us we could look with the naked eye 
at the sun which, although high in the heavens, 
had the blood-red, rayless appearance usually 
peculiar to the time of setting.” 


The natives with, their horses and cattle, 
as well as elephants and other wild rumin¬ 
ants, feed on them greedily, and a tame 
ostrich, a pet of the author’s, died of repletion 
in consequence. The author found them 
perfectly tasteless. 

The first necessity of a South African 
journey is the cart, an elaborate structure 
of great solidity, which Mr. Mohr likens to 
“ its inventor, the Dutch Boer, both being 
burly, massive, and inelegant, but tough 
and reliable.” 

The chjef dangers of a journey in the un¬ 
known districts seem to be the absence of 
water, and fever. As to danger from the 
natives, Mr. Mohr considers that in time of 
peace the life and property of a traveller who 
will comply with the customs of the country 
are as safe as in any part of Europe; in time 
of war it is different, but even then, by temper 
and firmness, danger may be averted, or, at 
the worst, the district may be avoided. Of 
the Kaffirs, the foremost of all the native 
races, Mr. Mohr formed a favourable impres¬ 
sion. He records more than one instance of 
courtesy and fine feeling shown by the chiefs, 
while the people are good-natured and hos¬ 
pitable. Of their fighting qualities English¬ 
men must always speak with respect. They 
have of late years become much more peace¬ 
able, and, their country being now hemmed 
in between the Boers, the English, and the 
Portuguese, they have every reason to con¬ 
tinue so. The author here and there fell in 
with some of the despised aboriginal Bush¬ 
men, of a remnant of whom at the Cape 
Lady Duff Gordon’s Letters gave so pa¬ 
thetic a description. Mr. Mohr employed 
them as trackers of game, for which they 
possess a more than canine aptitude. The 
falls of the Zambesi, the furthest point of 
the author’s journey, are depicted in more 
delicate though not more vivid colours by his 
pen than by the accompanying chromolitho¬ 
graph. Of the other illustrations in the 
volume, too many—as is usual in works on 
African travel—have a savour of the 
Zoological Gardens. 

The author’s route, after leaving Natal, lay 
through the territories of the Orange River 
and Transvaal Republics. These territories, 
formerly annexed by England, and aban¬ 
doned subsequently in times of difficulty and 
discouragement, were colonised by emigrant 
Boers desiring to be free from the English 
connexion and its restraints. But their treat¬ 
ment of the Basuto tribes to the west of 
Natal induced ns to interfere for the protec¬ 
tion of the latter, who are now a thriving 
community. The opportune discovery of 
diamond-fields within the Basuto country (but 
in a district claimed both by the Boers and 
the British) has added to its wealth, besides 
leading to an increase of British population 
and influence. The author, writing five 
years ago, prophesied that the whole of 
South Africa, “ from the Cape 1’Agulhas to 
the Zambesi,” will bo united under British 
sway. The views of English statesmen do 
not, we imagine, extend beyond the resump¬ 


tion of the Boer Republics. These tern, 
tories ought, perhaps, never to have been 
abandoned ; and the extension of the Trans- 
vaal Republic, by permission of the Porta- 
guese, to the seaboard may at any moment 
lead to political complications. If the dignity 
of those little knots of local politicians who, 
under the names of “ Cabinets ” and “Par^ 
Laments,” control South African affairs will 
permit them to follow the enlightened lead of 
Lord Carnarvon’s policy, instead of thwarting 
it, a considerable future may be open to the 
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NEW NOVELS. 

In a Winter City. By Ouida. 

Chapman & Hall, 1876.) 

The Youth of the Period. By J. F. Shstr 
Kennedy. (London: Samuel 
1876.) 

Still Unsure. By C. Vane. 

Samuel Tinsley, 1876.) 

I/ije's Aftermath. By Emma 
(London: Seeley, Jackson, & 

1876.) 

Octda’s new story is perhaps the best of her 
many and meritorious works. It is in one 
volume, which is much, and the style is 
comparatively subdued. No one brings down 
an eagle with a rifle-bullet, or leaps over 
a turf-cart many feet higher than ever 


Marshal 
Hall: day, 


Mr. Brookes could clear, or picks up a 
“ welsher ” like a feather, or survives s 
perfect hail of rifle-bullets, or crowns his 
golden hair with roses dipped in Burgundy. 
Again, though one cannot quite agree with 
the Westminster Reviewer who praises 
Ouida’s learning, one acknowledges that the 
“facilis descensus Avemus" is happily absent 
and that no horse is represented as winning 
the Oaks, nor any betting-man as laying 
30 to 1 on any steed. True, we have Beli- 
sarius, Pindar, Praxiteles all in a group on 
page 2, and something about Plato, Bion, 
and Theophrastus on page 4. These great 
names, and that of Beaudelaire, a beautiful 
beautiful misprint, as well as the many allu¬ 
sions to Meleager and one to the soporific 
effects of chlorodyne, merely prove that this is 
the genuine Ouida. She has toned herself 
down agooddeal. The virtue of her amazingly 
virtuous peasants is kept in the background, 
her scenery is less lush, less overgrown with 
violets, maidenhair, rhododendrons, and so 
on, than usual, and, in short, her style is 
decidedly chastened. Unfortunately her 
theme is not so very chaste. 

Ouida is impressed with the conviction 
that the femme galante of to-day has not 
been properly described, “ has been missed 
hitherto.” She is in the position of Thacke¬ 
ray when he awoke to the greatness of the 
subject of Snobs. To Ouida, too, the boor 
has come, and the woman. The woman is 
a certain Madame Mila, an English lady, 
married to a Russian Count Caviare. “Shea 
the female Tartuffe of seduction, the Pride# 1 
Ridicule of passion, the parody of love, the 
standing gibe of womanhood.” In contrast 
with this wretched, painted, brainless, heart¬ 
less little creature, who drags her lover all 
over Europe, and thinks she does enough 
for virtue if she makes him stay at a differ- 
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ent hotel, is the Lady Hilda. Lady Hilda 
was left a widow at about the age of sixteen; 
she has fifty thousand a year and a beautiful 
figure; she gets her dresses from Worth; she 
has a taste for art, and yet life is weary to 
Lady Hilda. Though she smokes, she is quite 
proper, more from good taste than morality 
perhaps, and when we meet her at Floralia, 
the Winter City, she is boring herself in the 
society of the abominable Madame Mila and 
her vicious friends. 

The effect of the story lies in the contrast 
between these two women. Every one who 
likes to be in good society will read with 
breathless interest how beautifully Lady 
Hilda dressed in white brocade, and how 
she met a young prince of the English Royal 
Family at dinner, and how she fell in love 
with the handsome elderly Due della Rocca, 
who was poor, though he had vast lands in 
Tuscany and Sicily. It is delightful, too, to 
feel the glow of virtuous indignation at the 
thought of the Archduchess Anna’s and 
Madame Mila’s vagaries. “ They had taken 
a good deal of champagne, as ladies will, 
and had smoked a good deal and got thirsty, 
and had more champagne with some seltzer 
water, and the result was the highest of 
high spirits.’’ If one is to go into good 
society at all, let it be the very best—none of 
your baronets and clumsy British peers, but 
archduchesses and Royal princes. ■ In a 
Winter City is more alluring by gift of its 
many pictures of life, than through any in¬ 
tricacy of plot. Readers will soon find out 
whether Lady Hilda married the Due della 
Rocca or no, and will make up their minds 
as to the probability of her repenting her 
choice. There is not much use in remon¬ 
strating with Ouida, or in entreating her 
to give her great gift for colour and descrip¬ 
tion time to ripen, and to employ it with 
sobriety on a subject without blame or hint 
of evil. If her Two Little Wooden Shoes had 
been more quiet in style, if In a Winter City 
had been more sparing in pictures of the 
vice it satirises, either of these tales would 
have been permanently valuable. As it is, 
In a Winter City is amusing in more ways 
than one, and it is perhaps unnecessary to 
say that the English matron should not “ put 
it into the hands of her daughters.” 

The best thing in The Youth of the "Period 
is the variety and abundance of the drinks 
which the characters indulge in. The very 
first page introduces us to “a tall and very 
good-looking man, as he stands sipping 
sheny and bitters ” after luncheon, in the 
dining-room of a military club. “ Cham¬ 
pagne bitters, claret-cup, sherry, all kinds 
i Crated waters, apolinaris (sic), potass, 
seltzer, soda, &c., are in great demand” on 
page 4. The amount of sherry and bitters 
consumed at the ‘“Free and Easy’ this week 
can only be counted by the hogshead” 
page 22 we have the hero, 
Master Ted,” a youth of eighteen, drinking 
c erry-brandy with four “ rustic beauties.” 
n Page 29 is a picture of a smoking-room, 
j 1 “j® and apolinaris,” “aerated water 
and brandy.” Here the hero endears him- 
f % winning the money of his 

oer s guests at billiards, for “ a greater 
young nobbier never existed.” After a resi- 
vT 1 ® 6 m Paris, where his dog kills three cats, 
master Ted comes home, “ with a large flask 


of orange-brandy to solace him,” for he has 
fallen in love with a widow, a delightful 
widow, who says that “ with plenty of the 
ready there is no place like England.” 
On page 194 the author breaks into verse:— 
“ Pop go the corks, and waiters deftly run 
In search of B.’s and S.’s by the ton.” 

On the whole it is not a flattering picture 
of “ the Youth of the Period,” though there 
are passages in the book not destitute of 
humour. 

The author of Still Unsure is not without 
signs of promise, and possesses a pleasant 
taste in poetical quotation. But she has 
still to learn how to write, as is particularly 
obvious in the central paragraph of page 5, 
where coming events are said to overshadow 
and mould the many windings of our fancies’ 
zigzag path. It is curious to note how a 
writer will stumble in the first pages of a 
book, and gradually warm to the work and 
improve. Still Unsure does grow better as 
it goes on, though the motive of the story is 
rather disagreeable. A girl marries a man 
she does not care for, and while she loves 
another; she lives a happy married life, 
loses her husband, marries the right man, 
and has a still more prosperous second 
innings. The right man, too, is something 
of a fop, but that of course is the lady’s 
look out, and there is no accounting for 
taste. 

A Life’s Aftermath can scarcely be called a 
novel, at least if In a Winter City be taken 
as a type of romance. It is the story of 
some Quaker girls and quiet people in Eng¬ 
lish country towns, and, like all Mrs. Mar¬ 
shall’s tales, is written in a pleasant and 
amiable tone. Possibly a severe critic might 
object to a certain sameness of type in her 
characters, and the contented invalid in this 
book is certainly an old friend. The book is 
admirably suited to the wants of the youth¬ 
ful readers to whom it appeals, and contains 
an awful warning in the character of the 
disagreeable Dulcibella, who breaks the blue 
and white china of the Quaker establishment, 
while hastily introducing her worldly piano. 
Is there a laurel given to the “ first fifteen ” 
at Rugby, or is there a first fifteen at foot¬ 
ball at all ? A. Lang. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Diary and Letters of Madame D’Arblay .. Edited 
by her Niece, Charlotte Barrett. New Edition, 
Revised, with Portraits. (Cbatto and Windus.) 
It has been a considerable matter of surprise to 
us in the last few days to find people of wide 
reading who were quite unacquainted with Madame 
D'Arblay's Diary, knew nothing of Croker’s furious 
onslaught on the lady at its first publication, and 
only by name Macaulay’s admirable article, re¬ 
printed in the fourth volume of his EssayB. 

This seemed of itself evidence that a new edition 
was needed, and we opened an old favourite in 
this new form with hope, trusting somewhat too 
credulously in the word “ revised.” A great 
opportunity has been missed; it is simply the old 
book with’ some omissions, very clumsily made— 
the old text with its dashes and feigned names, 
the reason for which exists no longer; the old 
notes in their incompleteness and with their blun¬ 
ders, even in some cases with the old and obvious 
errors of the press. The old portraits, somewhat 
more worn, look out from the pages, so that the 
words “a new edition, revised, with portraits,” 
though true are certainly misleading. Here and 
there are signs that the book has been read and 


trifling alterations made; there is, for instance, a 
reference on page 561 of Vol. II. to an occurrence 
in Vol. I., and on the same page the word “ to,” 
which is wanting to the sense, is inserted in 
brackets. Miss Burney’s spelling beaus is corrected 
to beaux. But these infinitesimal corrections— 
and it may he doubtful whether those which 
tamper with the text should have been made at 
all—only serve to bring into greater prominence 
the ignorance or carelessness which marks the 
work as it now stands. 

The omissions are quite wonderful in their 
clumsiness, and need not detain us long. On page 
13 of Vol. I., Miss Burney writes to her sister:— 
“ Your letter, my dearest Susan, and the inclosed 
one from Loicndes, have flung me into such a 
violent perturbation.” The enclosed letter given 
in the original edition is omitted here, in which 
case the words referring to it should of course 
have been omitted also. On page 62 of the same 
volume are three lines preserved without any 
reason whatever, which in the original stood be¬ 
tween passages here omitted, and in their place 
they had a certain value. 

No more striking instance can be given of the 
absurdity and inadequacy of these notes as they 
now stand, than that on Mrs. Delany, which ends, 

“ For further references to this venerable and in¬ 
teresting lady, see Sir Walter Scott’s Life of 
Swift ”! Lady Llanover has, as everybody knows, 
published Mrs. Delany’s Life at enormous and 
unnecessary length, and we are still told we can 
only hear of her in a roundabout way. Again, 
Topham Beauclerk was described in the notes as 
the Hon. Topham Beauclerk, which he never was 
or could be, his father, Lord Sidney Beauclerk, 
being only a Lord by courtesy, and himself a com¬ 
moner. This blunder is repeated. While on the 
peerage, we may remark' that Lady Cork’s name 
is still misprinted Corke, though the present Lord 
Cork should be well enough known to ensure the 
avoidance of the mistake. 

When the first edition of this book appeared 
more than thirty years ago, it was deemed advis¬ 
able to speak in enigmas and dashes, keeping the 
feigned names in which Miss Burney had, very 
properly, during her engagement as maid-servant 
to Queen Charlotte, written gossip to her family. 
Thus Colonel Digby, who made so strong an 
impression on Miss Burney’s heart, is called Mr. 
Fairly, and the lady for whom he threw her over, 
Miss Fuzilier; we meet Mr. Turbulent at Windsor, 

and others are described as Miss P-, Mr. 

W-, &c. But Mrs. Delany’s Memoirs have 

given Miss Port’s name in full, and a glance at 
old newspapers of those days will enable us to 
identify all the personages without difficulty. The 
copy with which we have compared the present 
edition, one of the issue known to us for many 
years, has almost all the names inserted in pencil 
in the margin. 

A week’s labour spent on this work, by any 
competent person, would have made it a good 
book. It is not a good book now, but unfor¬ 
tunately stands in the way of a possibly better one. 
We cannot too strongly impress on the concocters 
of new editions that such work as is here done 
ought to be done well or let alone. 

Of the Diary and Letters of Madame D'Arblay 
themselves there is no need to speak. Lord 
Macaulay has rendered all public notice of the book 
by inferior men both needless and impertinent. 

The activity of the press in connexion with 
Eton literature appears to have suggested a new 
edition of Sir Edward Creasy’s Memoirs of Cele¬ 
brated Etonians. (Cbatto and’ Windus.) The first 
edition appeared in 1860, and the lapse of a quarter 
of a century has called for the addition of some 
illustrious names—Lord Derby, Sir G. C. Lewis, 
Lord Ellenborough, Lord Canning, Lord Elgin, 
Lord Denman, Sir J. Patteson, Hallam, Dean Mil- 
man, John Moultrie, Bishop Patteson, and Provost 
Hawtrey. The biographies are generally well 
conceived, written in a scholarly fashion, and 
contain an amount of incident and anecdote well 
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calculated to attract the schoolboy reader. It is 
to be wished, however, that the portraits were 
better, aud that the compiler's leisure had allowed 
of the text being brought throughout more fully 
up to the requirements of the present day. It is 
not satisfactory to see a volume devoted to a sub¬ 
ject of special and limited character deriving its 
data from Ilallatu, Chalmers, and the Bioyraphie 
Universclle. The criticisms on fifteenth and six¬ 
teenth-century learning, too, are poor, and scarcely 
such as we might expect after all that the research of 
the last five-aud-twenty years has contributed to¬ 
wards our knowledge of the education and 
scholarship of those times. If, again, the volume 
was designed to include those “ who have been 
connected with Eton by education or office'' aud 
gives accordingly lives of Sir Henry Greville and 
Sir Henry Wotton, it is not easy to see why I)r. 
Barnard, Dr. Goodall, and Dr. Keate should be 
passed by unnoticed. Perhaps the memory of the 
last-named, who bore sway during the period of 
Sir Edward's personal experiences, is still too 
awful to the writer to permit of amusing and 
life-like portraiture like that which adds so much 
to the interest of Mr. Maxwell Lyte’s recent His¬ 
tory of the College—or, perhaps, details of this 
character seem beneath the dignity of an ex-pro¬ 
fessor. On the whole, it is to be regretted that a 
good book should not have been made better, and 
a little more pains bestowed on the incorporation 
of new material. 

The first volume of Herr DrufleTs Briefe und 
Akten zur Geschichte ties sechzelmten Jahrhnnderts 
mit besonderer Riic/csirht auf Baietns Fiirsten- 
hmi8 has already been reviewed in the Academy 
(January 23, 1875). It may appear strange that 
the most recent portion of the work should be 
called the first part of the third volume, seeing 
that no second volume is as yot forthcoming. The 
explanation, however, is that its contents consist 
of documents belonging chronologically to the 
first volume, but of a nature that made their pub¬ 
lication under a separate form advisable. The second 
volume will be followed by a similar appendix, and 
when the whole work is completed we may per¬ 
haps be allowed to return to the examination of 
some of the special features of this part. For the 
present we must limit ourselves to a brief notice 
of its contents. The first number describes the 
meeting of Charles V. with the Landgrave of 
Hesse, which took place before the Schmalkaldian 
War without exercising any influence on the 
Emperor's decisions. This is followed by a concise 
account of the transactions of the Bavarian Land¬ 
tag from January, 1547, giving a picture of the 
political disputes between the princes and their 
estates. The pages from 42 to 160 Rre full of 
most interesting matter relating chiefly to the 
origin and presentation to the Diet of the Augs¬ 
burg Interim. Nothing could give a clearer insight 
into the conflicts of the time than the report 
(beginning page 131) of the Elector of Branden¬ 
burg’s discussions with his clergy on the Interim, 
even though it be not written fromnn impartial point 
of view. According to Ilerr von Draft'd,moreover, 
the Interim was regarded by the Emperor as of no 
importance, except so far as it imposed submis¬ 
sion on the Protestants in the Catholic sense. 
He required them to put on the appearance of a 
voluntary submission, in order that in negotiating 
with the Pope he might be able to represent an 
Ecumenical Council as a possible result of his 
action. On that very account he is said to have 
hesitated before he used violent measures to en¬ 
force the Interim. The author looks upon the 
expulsion of the Augsburg clergy (p. 205) as the 
first act of violence that was perpetrated, a change 
of policy which he explains bv the circumstance 
that the Council had again met at Trent. This 
view can be refuted by means of facts already 
known. The Augsburg event does not stand so 
entirely alone, and the letter of the Bishop of 
Arras (p. 335) only proves how ill-informed the 
writer was as to the etlect it produced. In any 
case it would have been well if certain documents 


with which the author seems not to have become 
acquainted until the work was in the press, and 
which he refers to in the preface in support of his 
views, could have been interwoven with the text 
of the book itself. The letters of King Ferdinand, 
Queen Maria, and the Bishop of Arras, See. 
(pp. 151-204), throw new light on Charles V.'s 
scheme for securing the Imperial succession to 
his son Philip, while the documents (pp. 228 seq.), 
(including those in Melanchthon's hand) relate 
to the line the Protestants were to adopt towards the 
Council of Trent. The instructions conveyed by 
Pietro Camajauo from Julius III. to Charles V. 
at the close of 1551 (pp. 230 seq.) give a graphic 
picture of the arrogance and egotism of the Pope, 
who wavered ceaselessly backwards and forwards 
in his leanings now to Charles V., then to the 
King of France. Last, though not least in im¬ 
portance, are the documents relating to the grand 
alliance entered into by France with the Land¬ 
grave Moritz and his confederates against Charles 
V. Interesting ns many of them are, they are yet 
full of enigmas, owing to the precautionary mea¬ 
sure frequently resorted to of substituting pseudo¬ 
nyms of persons for names. It is, however, 
plain enough that they give no support to the 
theory which would exalt Maurice to the rank of 
an ideal patriot and hero. We shall content our¬ 
selves with this brief Dotice for the present, 
merely adding that Herr v. Drutt'el again evinces 
scholarly learning of an exceptional order, together 
with great power as a critic. Here and there he 
is rather longwinded in his explanations, and occa¬ 
sionally. as on p. 176, a little more brevity would 
have been desirable. The documents relating to 
the confederation of the princes furnished by 
Messrs. Cornelius and George Voigt were a great 
assistance to his work, and Varrentrapp supplied 
him with important matter relative to the meeting 
of Charles V. and Philip at Spires, from the 
Marburg archives. In the Berichtignngen und 
Zusdtzen at the end he adopts many of Mauren- 
brecher’s emendations of the text given in voL 
xxiii. of Sybel's Historical Magazine. 

Collection des Voyages des Souverains des Pays- 
Bas, publite par M. Gachard:—Itiniraire de 
Charles-Quint, de 1500 a 1531. Journal des 
Voyages de Charles Quint, de 1514 a 1051. 
Par Jean de Vandenesse. (Bruxelles.) Among 
tho66 who played a leading part in Europe in 
the first half of the sixteenth century, Charles V. 
is certainly one of the most prominent and inter¬ 
esting figures, and is probably the sovereign 
whose character and reign otter even now more 
attraction to the historical student than any 
other of modern times. The volume the title of 
which is transcribed above contains the complete 
text of John de Vaudenesse's Journal of the 
travels of Charles V. from 1514 to 1551. Its 
appearance, announced nearly forty years ago by 
the Belgian Royal Commission of History', has 
long been looked for, aud will doubtless be wel¬ 
comed by all those who take a real interest in 
the history of the great emperor. 

The editor, in his Introduction, enumerates 
the various authors who have made use of the 
Journal, points out the chief passages of interest 
in it r and gives a short biographical notice of 
Vandenesse mid his family'. In the third section 
he proves very clearly that the real author of 
the Jourual is not Vandenesse at all, but one 
James d’Herbais, a gentleman in the emperor’s 
service, whose original manuscript, now in the 
Royal Library at Madrid, was copied out by 
Vandenesse, who substituted his own name for 
that of the real author in the title, and made some 
few additions to the text of no very great import¬ 
ance, chiefly from printed sources. 

The Introduction is followed by an Itinerary of 
Charles V. from 1500 to 1551, made up from 
official documents in the Archives of the Departe- 
ment du Xord at Lisle. This is a really useful 
and thoroughly trustworthy document, giving the 
places where Charles dined and slept each day. 
It ought, however, to have been illustrated by 
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extracts at least from all the communal aocount:- 
in Belgium relating to the emperor’s passage 
through or sojourn in their respective jurisdic¬ 
tions. 

The Journal itself contains lengthy description* 
of festivities in honour of the emperor, abounding 
in curious detail; also a large number of docu¬ 
ments concerning' the Diet of Augsburg in 1550, 
nowhere else published together. The editor lias 
added short foot-notes as to-the places and persons 
mentioned in the text. 

At the end of the volume are the regulations 
issued by Charles on October 26, 1515, for th« 
government of his household ; liste of the house¬ 
hold in 1517 and 1522; descriptions of festivities 
held in different towns on the occasion of the 
emperor's first visit to them, with copies of the 
accounts of disbursements -made by the town of 
Louvain on January 23, 1615, by the town of 
Bruges in April, 1515, and by that of Mods in 
November, 1515. It appears to ns a mistake to 
publish documents in this manner; the editor 
should either have given a complete series of 
extracts from the accounts of all the Joyous 
Entrees of Charles V., which from his official 
position he might very easily have done, or els 
confined himself to a few of the most interesting 
Instead of this he seems to have contented himsif 
with sending a circular to the local communal 
archivists, and to have printed just what they 
chose to send him. Thus we have here some 
descriptions of festivities which have been printed 
at length in other recent publications, outers d 
which interesting details are omitted, while in- 
edited accounts of others of greater interest than 
those here given are altogether omitted, although I 
the originals are preserved in the very archive! [ 
entrusted to the editor’s care. j 

Another defect is the absence of any index of' 
names of persons, etc., occurring in the voluraf. ! 
an omission which, in a Government publication, 1 
is quite unpardonable. I 

A Visit to Sherwood Forest, including the Attw , 
of Newstead, Rufford, and Welbeck. By Jnm« : 
Carter. (Longmans.) This is a useful guide- j 
book written By one who has an intimate know¬ 
ledge of the present state of the country he has 
undertaken to describe, and who is far better 
posted up in mediaeval history than are msi j 
persons who undertake the by no means light ' 
labour of compiling guide-books. Sherwood ] 
Forest is a district abounding in relics of pah i 
civilisation, and containing much that is very > 
beautiful in natural scenery of a quiet and home¬ 
like character. There have been manv bed® 
written concerning it, but it yet lacks an histonaa 
with sufficient enthusiasm for his subject to de¬ 
vote the time that would be needed to the 
examination of the records in which its annals are 
at presen t hidden. Every good book like the on? 
before us helps forward this most desirable under¬ 
taking-, inasmuch as it stimulates the hrterwi ot 
thoughtful persons who dwell in the neighbour¬ 
hood. Mr. Garter prints in a modern translation 
the curious Customs! of the manor of Mansncd. 
taken in the reign of Edward L We do not 
remember that the original has ever been publish'd. 
The copyholders held their lands in Gavelkind, and 
the oath which they took is a curious relic of a 
state of society now in the far distance:— 

“ When a freeman shall do his homage to his Ion. 
he shall hold his hands together, and shall say tin* 

‘I become your man from this day forth of lif-' 
limb, and of worldly worship, and faith to you shall 
bear, for the tenements that I hold of yon, saving th« 
faith that I owe unto our lord the king.' ” 

We have, as was to be anticipated, divers pit-'* 
devoted to Robin Hood. Mr. Carter is not one 5 
those, of whom there are still maDy, who look <® 
that famous outlaw as an historical character the 
firm outlines of whose life may be discovered with 
as much clearness aa those of William Ruths of 
the present Prime Minister. He tells us in T “ e 
beginning that “ we must take the story »s 1(9 
find it.” On this condition we are glad to receive 
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a compact account of the mythic hero, whose 
brave tight against nobles and priests, if never 
fought as we read in the legends, was still a 
picture of what the common folk thought to be 
the highest heroism. 

The list of birds observed in Sherwood Forest 
is accurate and well printed. Against some one 
or two it might have been well, perhaps, to 
put a query. We do not think either that the 
lllack-headed Gull (Larus ridibundus ) should be 
described as rare. It breeds by thousands in a 
meere at Twigmoor, near Brigg in Lincolnshire, 
and, as they are birds of long flight, they must 
often wander as far as the confines of merry Sher¬ 
wood. We have frequently seen them in the 
fields by the side of the Great Northern Railway 
near Doncaster. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Tar forthcoming number of Hermathena, a 
series of papers on Literature, Science, and Phi¬ 
losophy, will contain an essay by Mr. Clifle Leslie, 
on “The Philosophical Method of Political 
Economy,” of which the object is to refute the 
abstract, a priori, and deductive method, and to 
show the necessity for the historical method. 


Canon Lightfoot is preparing an appendix to 
his edition of the Epistles of St. Clement of Some, 
containing the newly discovered portions of the 
two Epistles (see infra p. 436), and also a transla¬ 
tion of the whole. This will be published during 
the present year by Messrs. Macmillan and Go. 

A new organ of theological criticism, which 
numbers among its contributors several of the 
most competent German Protestant scholars, de¬ 
serves to be encouraged, as a supplement to the 
admirable Jenaer Literaturzeitunp. It is called 
the Theologische Literal urzeitung, and is edited by 
Dr, Schiirer, at Leipzig. Ail the articles are 
signed. 


By permission of the Lords of the Committee 
of Council on Education, the conversazione to be 
given by Mr. George Robert Stephenson as Pre¬ 
sident of the Institution of Civil Engineers will 
take place on Thursday, June 1, in the Galleries 
at South Kensington containing the special Loan 
Exhibition of Scientific Apparatus. 

Messrs. Pot-tick and Simpson will offer for 
sale by auction In May an autograph MS. of Keble’s 
Otridian Year, dated 1822, intitled “ MS. 
T erees chiefly on Sacred Subjects.'’ It contains 
the original casts of thirty-one of the now well- 
known poems, the first form of the Hymn for the 
Fifteenth Sunday after Trinity (never yet printed), 
additional unpublished stanzas in the Hymns for 
Easter-day, the Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity, 
file Morning Hymn, together with four hitherto 
unpublished pieces, and twenty-six poems which 
have been published in the miscellaneous col¬ 
lection of Keble's poems. There are also many 
important variations from the first published 
edition of 1827 and subsequent years, and a 
dedication to the mother of a godson of the poet. 


Mb understand that Dr. Maudsley is recasting 
we work on the Physiology and Pathology of 
Mind, published some years ago by Messrs. Mac¬ 
millan. In its new form each division of the 
subject—that is, Physiology and Pathology—will 
won a separate volume, of about the same size as 
die work on Body and Mind by the same author, 
jbe first, on the Physiology of Mind, will be pub¬ 
lished almost immediately. 


Lieutenant Cameron is now writing for Good 
" or dsn aeries of articles descriptive of his journey 
across Africa. They will be begun in the June 
number of the magazine, which will also contain 
“e first of Dr. Richardson’s papers on “ The 
ational Health,” and the opening chapters of 
Ittrs - OraiPs new story, “ The Laurel Bush.” 


Messrs. Longmans announce : Islam und 
>e Arabs, by Major Garrod; Behind the Ve 


an outline of Bible Metaphysics, by the Rev. T. 
Griffith; the seventh volume of D’Aubigne's 
History of the Reformation in the Time of Calvin, 
translated by W. L. R. Oates; The Early Roman 
Empire, by the Rev. W. W. Capes, and Rome to 
its Capture by the Gauls, by VV. Ihne, in the 
Epochs of Ancient History series ; England a Con¬ 
tinental Power, by Mrs, Creighton, and Reign of 
the People and Growth of Parliament, bv J. 
Rowley, in the Epochs of English History series; 
The Early Plant.ayenets, by Prof. Stubbs, The 
Normans in Europe, by the Rev. A. H. Johnson, 
and The Beginning of the Middle Ages, by Dean 
Church, in the Epochs of Modern History series ; 
and Beowulf, Text and Translation by T. Arnold. 

One of Henrik Ibsen’s early dramas, Haermaen- 
dene pan Helgeland (The Warriors of Helgoland), 
has been brought out in a German translation at 
the Royal Theatre at Munich, with extraordinary 
success. The Norwegian poet, who was present 
on the first night, was called before the curtain 
five times. Ibsen’s new comedy is nearly ready 
for publication. 

An Icelander of great repute has died at 
Reykjavik on March 17, Bjorn Gunlaugsson, who 
was born in 1788. He interested himself in 
spreading culture of all kinds in his native land, 
but he will be best remembered in the outer 
world as the collector of the materials of the 
magnificent map of Iceland which gained the 
highest prize at the Geographical Exhibition at 
Paris, and which remains one of the best surveys 
ever made. He was the author of various small 
works of a mathematical and philosophical cha¬ 
racter. 

We have the pleasure of announcing the ap¬ 
pearance of a new critical and aesthetic organ in 
Norway. The Norsk Tidsskrift. for Literatur, 
the first two numbers of which have reached us, 
seems to promise well. At present, philology 
seems to overweigh other branches of liter¬ 
ature a little, but no doubt time will remedy this 
fault. The journal is edited by K. A. Winter- 
Hjelm. 

Prince Alexander Wassiltchikoff, the 
well-known Russian author, is preparing an im¬ 
portant work on the history of landed property in 
various countries of Europe. The part already in 
proof contains a most interesting chapter on the 
history of landed property in England, showing 
how the peasants and small holders were gradually 
expropriated. This expropriation took place, the 
author admits, by strictly legal means; but be 
considers that the result is greatly to be deplored, 
and be explains the much more satisfactory policy 
adopted by the Russian Government. With 
regard to England he considers that organised 
emigration is the best safety-valve against agrarian 
disorders. 

In tlie Church Quarterly Review there is an 
instructive article on “ Sunday School and Lending 
Library Literature," wdiicb introduces us to a 
living tradition reaching back to Mrs. Trimmer 
and Mrs. Hannah More. The first article, on the 
“ Rationale of Miracles,” which deals with the 
speculative introduction to .Supernatural Religion, 
is remarkable chiefly for the emphatic rejection of 
the notion tjiat a miracle is a suspension of the 
laws of nature. The writer’s own definition is 
rather suggestive than acceptable: he makes a 
miracle consist in the sudden manifestation of 
special purpose in a matter which ordinarily we 
find left to general mechanical law; so that the 
contrast between miracle and law would be like 
the contrast betweeu the organic and the inorganic, 
and in both cases the higher would presuppose 
the lower. He considers this definition to set the 
matter on its right footing, but undertakes to 
refute the author of Supernatural Religion's attack 
upon the common view ; he shows that the attack 
was based on inconclusive reasoning, but the 
refutation is not so telling as the attack. The 
article on “ The Unseen Universe ” gives the im¬ 
pression that the writer is very respectful, very- 


grateful, not unintelligent, and rather puzzled, 
and after all inclined to take what he regards as 
spiritual truth in the old shape, and rest it upon 
the old foundations. 

The first and the last of the longer articles in 
the current number of the Theological Review seem 
to invite a comparison. The one is a sketch by 
I)r. Albert Roville of the life and opinions of 
Pellissier, a distinguished leader on the Liberal 
side of the French Reformed Church. The other 
is a review of the recent life of our own country¬ 
man, Norman Macleod. And the subjects of both 
memoirs had in them much that was characteristic 
of the race to which they belonged. We suppose 
that this is partly the reason why the fervid 
temperament and vaguely negative theology of 
l’ellissier do not impress us so much as they do 
Dr. Reville, who has, however, the advantage of 
a personal and l'resh recollection of the living man. 
Still we should have thought that the countrymen 
of Pascal and of Bossuet would themselves object 
to such a sentence as this: “ In the conscience 
there are two elements; first myself, then a higher 
objective element, which is God. My conscience, 
then, is God inter-penetrating my life.” And still 
more should we have thought that they would 
object to a mere piece of stage-effect like that which 
Dr.Reville strangely describes as havingsentathrill 
through the audience: “I believe in immortality, 
and I boldly deny death.” We are afraid that French 
oratory must be degenerating if these are among 
its best examples. But this, with all respect for 
Dr. Reville, we should be inclined to doubt. The 
second article in the number is on Stigand’s Life 
of Heine, which is otherwise picturesque and in¬ 
teresting, but opens with some remarks which we 
cannot think either very true or very discriminat¬ 
ing. We wonder what can have led the author 
to compare Heine’s Lyrics to the “ brief excursions 
through the air of the flying fish," just as we 
wonder why Miss Gobbe, in seeking to obtain a 
reversal of the maxim tnceat mulier in ecclesid, 
should think it necessary to invent such terms as 
“ deconsider ” and “ deconsideration.” We sus¬ 
pect that we should agree more or less in the sub¬ 
stance of Mr. Kirkmau's “ Philosophy without 
Assumptions,” but his manner of conducting con¬ 
troversy we should deprecate more decidedly than 
his reviewer. Besides, after all, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s somewhat outlandish language has a 
definite meaning, while the parody of it has none, 
and is poor satire. The shorter notices of books 
seem to us scholarly and good. 

Among the books of Mr. Frederic Harris sold 
recently by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and 
Hodge were: a unique copy of Reeves’s Bible 
printed on vellum, which fetched 301. j Aikin’s 
and Enfield's General Biography, with inserted 
portraits, 36 1 .; a set of Ackermann’s Pictorial 
Publications, 231. 10s. : Dihdin's Bibliotheca Spen- 
ceriana, See., 111. 16s.; Dihdin's Bibliographical 
Decameron, 91.; Dibdin’s Bibliographical Tour in 
France, and Germany, 91. 6s.; Ames’s and Her¬ 
bert’s Typographical Antiquities, SI. 16s.; Ilasle- 
wood's edition of the Book of St. Albans by 
Juliana Berners, 91. 12s. 6rf.; Britton's Cathedral 
Antiquities, 121. 6s.; Britton's Architectural Anti¬ 
quities, 101.; Antiphonarium Romanum, MS. on 
vellum, fifteenth century, 141. 10s. ; Denchar’s 
Collection of Etchings, 111. 15s.; Dugdale's Mo- 
nasticon, 61. 2s. (id .; &c. 

Among other matters of biographical interest 
sold by Messrs. Sotheby last week was a collection 
of twenty-one autograph letters of Sir David 
Wilkie to Perry Nursev, written between the 
years 1814 and 1820. At the beginning of the 
volume in which these are bound is a catalogue of 
the exhibition of Wilkie’s pictures in 1812, filled 
with MS. notes bv B. R. Haydon. In these 
letters, it is said, Wilkie enters without restraint 
into his situation, his hopes, his prospects, his 
views of art, and his opinion of his brother artists 
and friends. Numerous anecdotes may be read in 
them of the great people whom he met, and one 
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gives a description of the reception of George IV. 
in Scotland. Accompanying them are two letters 
from Wilkie’s sister Helen, giving long details of 
her brother's tour in Italy. They were all de¬ 
scribed as unpublished, and sold for 10/. 5s. An 
autograph essay bv Sir Joshua Reynolds, “ On the 
Adaptation of talents as regards Genius and 
Art, with an inscription, “This MS. was the 
adoration of Sir T. Lawrence, at whose sale 
I obtained it, J. II. Burn,” sold for 21. 2s. 

The following Parliamentary papers have lately 
been published:—Correspondence respecting the 
Attack on the Indian Expedition to Western 
China, and the Murder of Mr. Margary (price 
la.2(/.); Correspondence respecting the various Otto¬ 
man Loans (price 1*. Id.) ;Papers relating to Ships 
detained as Lnseaworthy (price 6d.); Accounts re¬ 
lating to Trade and Navigation for March, 1876 
(price 4d.) ; Report of Commissioners appointed 
to inquire into the Working of the Factory and 
Workshops Act, Vol. II. Minutes of Evidence 
(price 10«. Od.) ; Returns relating to Life Assur¬ 
ance Companies (price 2s. 8d.); Papers connected 
with the Development of Trade between British 
Burmah and Western China, &c. (price lOd.) ; 
Papers relating to Malta (price 4d.) ; Report of 
Chief Inspector under the Alkali Acts (price 2d.) ; 
Comparative Statement of Pauperism (price Id.); 
General Digest of Endowed Charities for certain 
Counties and Cities, and of Charities vested in 
the various London Companies (price 6d.); 
Reports of the Inspectors of Factories (price 
2s. 4d.); Twenty-eignth Report from the Eccle¬ 
siastical Commissioners for England (price 71d.); 
Return of the Number of Banks which have 
stopped Payment, &c., between January 1, 1844, 
and July 1, 1876, with Liabilities, &c. (price 2d.) ; 
Return of Railway Accidents for October, No- ; 
vember, and December, 1876, with a general 
Summary for the Year (price Is. 4d.) ; Account 
of the Income and Expenditure of the British 
Museum, with Statement of Additions to the 
Collections, &c. (price 6d.); Correspondence re¬ 
specting Affairs in Bosnia and the Herzegovina 
(price Is. 3d.); Report on Parliamentary and 
Municipal Elections (price Is. lOd.); Minutes of 
Evidence given before Royal Commission on 
Norwich Election (price 13s.); Ditto on Boston 
Election (2s. 10d.). 

V’e have received The Suez Canal, by Ferdi¬ 
nand de Lesseps, trans. N. D’Anvers (Ilenry S. 
King and Co.) ; History of the United States of 
America, by George Bancroft, thoroughly revised 
edition, Vols. I. and II. (Boston: Little, Brown 
and Co.) ; A Plain Guide, to Good Gardening, by 
Samuel Wood, second edition (Crosby Lockwood 
and Co.); A History of the Councils of the Church, 
by the Rt. Rev. C. J. Ilefele, Vol. II., trans. II. N. 
Oxenham (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark); Practical 
Physiology, by E. Lankester, sixth edition (Hard- 
wicke and Bogue); The Annual Register for 1876 
(Rivingtons) ; A Manual of Modem Geography, 
Dy the Rev. A. Mackay, second edition (Black¬ 
wood) ; The Church Rambler, Part I. (Bath 
Herald Office) ; Phrases for Tourists Travelling in 
Norxoay, by T. Bennett, third edition (Christiania: 
Gundersen); The Kingfisher and the Swallow 
(Ridgway); The Blot on the Queen's Head 
(Stranan); Tom Cringle's Log (Warne); Life 
and Mind, by R. Lewins (Lewes: Bacon) ; Ueber 
Deutsche Volliset.ymologie, von K. G. Andresen 
(Heilbronn: Ilenninger); Outlines of Civil Pro¬ 
cedure, by E. S. Itoscoe (Longmans) ; Publica- 
tionen des sta/ist.ichen Bureaus der Hauptstadt 
Budapest, IV.-XII. (Pesth and Berlin). 


OBITXTAET. 

Eahi.s, Thomas, ill London, April 2S, agrrd 65. 

Gordon, Lewis 1). Ij., at Totteridp\ April 2», aped Cl. (For¬ 
merly llegiiu Professor of Civil Engineering in the College 
of Glusgow.) 

Payne, Joseph, at Bayawater, April 30, aged 68. 


VOTES OF TRAVEL. 

In view of the retirement of Sir Henry Raw- 
linson from the Presidency of the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society, which he has held for live years, 
Sir Rutherford Alcock is designated as his suc¬ 
cessor. 

The Eighth Annual Examination of the Public 
Schools of the United Kingdom in Physical and 
Political Geography, under the supervision of the 
Council of the Royal Geographical Society, has 
just been concluded. Prof. Rupert Jones was 
selected as examiner in Physical Geography, and 
the gold medal of this branch has been gained bv 
Wilkie, of Liverpool College; the bronze medal 
bv New, of Dulwich College; while the University 
School of Nottingham, Haileybury, Eton, ancl 
the Bristol Grammar School are honourably men¬ 
tioned. Admiral Sir Leopold MDlintock exa¬ 
mined in Political Geography, and his gold medal 
has been won by Knox, of Ilaileyhury ; the bronze 
medal by Milner, of Marlborough. Honourable 
mention is made of candidates in Edinburgh 
High School, Clifton and Liverpool Colleges, the 
City of London School, and Rathmines School, 
Dublin. 

In the Revue Maritime et C'oloniale for April 
Dr. F. J. van Leent, of the Dutch navy, concludes 
a very useful series of articles describing the two 
earlier campaigns against the Empire of Achin 
in Sumatra. This last part gives the details, from 
personal experience, of the movements of the 
second expedition from November, 1873, till 
January, 1874, during which time the fortress of 
lvraton, a place judged impregnable not only by 
the Achinese but by all the aborigines of northern 
Sumntra, fell into the power of the Netherlands. 

The Geographical Society lately founded in 
Madrid has now issued its code of rules approved 
at a meeting held on March 24. The society has 
wisely resolved to devote its energies mainly to 
the study of the peninsula and of the Spanish 
maritime possessions, and will hold two ordinary 
meetings each month between September and 
June. Don Fermin Caballero is president; and 
on the list of vice-presidents are the names of 
Don Francisco Coeilo, formerly director of the 
Trigonometrical Survey of Spain and author of the 
great Atlas of Spain and its Dependencies, 
and of Don Antonio Aguilar, director of the 
Astronomical Observatory of Madrid. 

The April Quarterly Statement of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund contains a very interesting 
paper, by Lieutenant Conder, on the Syrian travels 
of the Mohar, or Egyptian officer (see Records of 
the Past, ii. 107-110). The topography is now, 
to say the least, something less uncertain than M. 
Chabas had left it in his valuable monograph pub¬ 
lished two years ago. According to Lieutenant 
Conder, the places occur in a regular order of suc¬ 
cession from north to south, and nearly half of 
them are mentioned in the books of Joshua and 
Judges. The same indefatigable explorer dis¬ 
cusses the topography of Palestine as illustrated 
from the Egyptian inscriptions, especially those of 
Karnak and Thebes. 

Signor D’Albertis, the Italian naturalist, has 
recently made an ascent of a mountain 1,200 feet 
high on Yule Island, on the south-east coast of 
New Guinea. From this eminence he gained a 
commanding view of the plains watered by the 
Amama river, which Captain Moresby in his 
survey had named “ Hilda ” and was extremely 
desirous of exploring, but was prevented by the 
rapidity of the current. Signor D’Albertis has 
partly ascended it on several occasions, and states 
that it traverses an extensive and fertile district 
well suited for grazing. The Nicura river, into 
which the former debouches, is bordered by man¬ 
groves, eucalyptus, grass-trees and other trees. He 
remarks that the natives appear everywhere 
ignorant of the uses of metal, and he is of opinion 
that Wallace and others are right in recognising 
the existence of two races in the island. The 


aborigines he considers are confined to the western 
and interior portion, while the inhabitants in the 
other parts represent a taller, lighter-coloured, and 
more intelligent race, which displaced the older 
tenants. 

A Norwegian expedition intended to make 
observations on the best navigable tracks, the 
currents, depths, &c., of the North Atlantic will 1 
soon take its departure from the Sognefjord. Be- ; 
fore finally entering upon the main operations of i 
the expedition a preliminary survey is to be made ' 
of the entrance to the fjord itself, where the ‘ 
water has exceptionally great depth, and where '• 
the special fauna has as yet received very little ' 
attention from zoologists. It is conjectured that 
the soundings to be made along the Norwegian 
coast from the SkagerRak to Stadt will be completed 
by Midsummer’s Day, at which date the expedi¬ 
tion will probably leave Christiansund to enter 
upon the second part of its undertaking, which is 
to include the survey of the north-east parts of the 
deep-water navigable track between the Faroe 
Isles and Scotland, and that of the sea between I:: 
those islands and Iceland, together with a course 
of magnetic observations to be taken at Reykjavik. • - 
In reference to the latter object, a memorial has 
been addressed to the leaders of the expedition, 
on the part of the Danish Meteorological Institute, : 
begging that attention may be directed to the condi¬ 
tion of the various meteorological stations on the 
island. The examination of the passage between 
Greenland and Iceland is inducted in the pro¬ 
gramme of the operations of the expedition, - 
which is further enjoined, if the season should 
prove favourable, to extend its exploration as (hr 
into the Polar regions as Jan Meyen. Complete- : ■: 
ness rather than extension of observations i.*, 
however, to be specially aimed at in this under¬ 
taking, whose main objects are stated to be the 
determination by soundings of the nature of the c 
sea’s bottom; the observation of the direction sad , 
rapidity of oceanic currents, aDd of the tempera¬ 
ture of the sea; the investigation of the phy¬ 
sical and chemical relations of sea-water; the 
examination of the fauna and flora of littoral i 
and submarine regions; and the observation of . 
meteorological and magnetic conditions generally. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

We resume our analvsis of the Annnal Repot! 
issued by the authorities of the British Museum 
with a brief notice of some of the objects added 
to the Department of Oriental Antiquities, under 
the direction of Dr. S. Birch. The total number 
of them was 647, besides many casta from temples, 
tombs, &c., in Egypt. Among the most remark¬ 
able we may place the following :— 

“ Bronze head of an axe inscribed with the name of 
Pahakaa, an unplaced king. 

“ Stone sepulchral tablet, adorations to Osins 
Amen-Horus, or Khem and Anubis. 

“ Calcareous stone figure of N'eferait. 

“ fifty-three potsherds or fragments of vases, oo 
which are inscribed in black ink the acquittances of 
tax-gatherers for the poll-tax, workmen's tax, anl 
conservancy of the Nile, commencing with the eighth 
year of the Emperor Vespasian, and continuing till 
the sixteenth year of Hadrian, from a.d. 77-132- 
From Elephantine. 

“ Blue porcelain sepulchral figures of Thothmes I, 
and of Amenmer, an unplaced king. 

“ Arragonite fragment of a vase, with part of th« 
names and titles of Ramoses IH. Tel El Yahoudeh. 

“ Porcelain frieze of ogive tilesand papyrus flovera 
From Tel El Yahoudeh. 

“ Porcelain tile for inlaying Tabennu or Libyan 
prisoner. From Tel El Yahoudeh. 

“ Dark steatite votive patera, having in bas-reli"’ ; 
inside Serapis as the god Chnumis, Satis, and Annas ; 
beneath these busts are two Cupids. . 

“ Twenty pieces of linen bandages inscribed with 
portions of the Ritual in hieratic. 

“ Part of a papyrus hieroglyphic Ritual of Aahmes- 
a royal scribe, 11. 12-60 of the 17th chapter. 

“Black hornblende lower part of an RgyP 0 * 1 
figure walking, of the Ptolemaic period.” 
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A special grant was made to secure for this 
department a portion of the collection of Miss 
Seuma Harris, of Alexandria. A few of these 
acquisitions are thus described:— 

Red granite tablet recording repairs dated in the 
reign of Usertesen I. of the 12th dynasty. From 
Elephantine. 

“ Gray granite sarcophagus of Merimes, prince of 
Ethiopia. 

“ Black basalt intereolumnnr slab, with a figure of 
Ncctanebo, of the 30th dynasty, offering, from the 
Temple of the god Turn or Tomos, where tho Rosetta 
inscription was discovered. 

“ Grayish-white granite head of an old man with 
wrinkled features; portrait from a statue about the 
time of the 18th dynasty. 

“ Black granite rectangular stone, inscribed with 
the dedication of Khuenaten, one of the disk-worship¬ 
ping monarchs of the 18th dynasty, to the Aten 
or Turn disk. 

“ White marble statue of a Dacian prisoner, sup¬ 
posed to have stood at the feet of a statue of Trajan, 
from Ramleh, near Alexandria.” 

Among the purchases by Mr. 0. T. Newton for 
the Department of Greek and Roman antiquities 
wereTwenty-eight terra-cotta figures, remark¬ 
able for their almost perfect preservation, and for 
the delicacy and refinement of the modellings, 
found in tombs at Tanagra, and appearing to be 
contemporary with the later school of Athenian 
art; an archaic fictile vase, found in Cyprus by 
General Cesnola, the design of which, painted in 
black on the clay ground of the vase, represents a 
warrior standing in his chariot and drawing a 
bow, while his charioteer is' urging his horse at 
full speed; a jasper intaglio representing: an 
eagle settling on a human head; a bronze mirror 
cover, on one side of which is incised an exqui¬ 
sitely drawn figure of Eros carrying an amphora 
in one hand and a eitula in the other, originally 
plated with silver and in parts gilt, portions of the 
plating and gilding yet remaining. On the out¬ 
side ot the cover was a group, now detached, in 
relief, representing Aphrodite seated on a rock 
and Eros standing beside her. 

Mr. A. W. Franks describes the following 
among other acquisitions by the Department of 
British and Mediaeval Antiquities and Ethno¬ 
graphy:— 

" Antiquities from the Dolmens of Brittany. 
Numerous specimens of pottery, stone implements, 
amulets, ana beads, excavated by Mr. Lukis in 
Dolmens in the neighbourhood of Carnae, and other 
parts of Brittany, including several examples of a 
beautiful turquoise-coloured stone, of which the origin 
is not known, and which has been identified by the 
French chemist, M. Damour, with the Callais of 
Pliny. 

“A very remarkable Anglo-Saxon drinking-glass 
with lobes in relief, found in Cambridgeshire, and a 
small early mediaeval vessel found near the Rhine. 

“ An Arab glass lamp of the fourteenth century, 
enamelled in colours, with gilding, and bearing the 
name of the mosque for which it was made; brought 
from Damascus. 

“Some interesting objects obtained by Captain 
Henry Wilson, in 1783, in the Pc low Islands, snd 
engravings of which appeared in his account of the 
Pelew Islands, edited by Mr. Keate. They include a 
large wooden box, in form of a bird, inlaid with shell, 
a smaller box of the same materials, tortoiseshell 
Tessels which belonged to Prince Le Boo, weapons, 
and a curious hone ring worn on the arm, as a mark 
of high rank. 

“ A tape robe from tho South Seas, a terra-cotta 
head, said to have been an idol of the Flathead 
Indians, and an amulet of stone. 

“ A small bottle carved out of a South American 
nut 

“ Carved ivory spoon, probably made in Congo, six¬ 
teenth century; sceptre of brown wood, carved with 
figures, from Dahomey; and a collection of objects 
from West Africa, consisting of musical instruments, 
cap of plaited leather and fur with cowries, three 
spears, terra-cotta lamp, fetish of wood, Mandingo 
snuff-box and spoon, necklaces, woodon comb, and 
mask of plaited grass used by the Fan tribe.” 

To the Department of Coins and Medals, reports 
Mr. R. S. Poole, were presented an unpublished 


medal of Edmund Withipoll, and an offering- 
penny of Alfred the Great, said to be unique. 
Among the most interesting purchases may be 
named, in the Greek series— 

“ A series of twenty-two Carthaginian tetradrachms 
of Sicily, selected from a find at Catania. 

“ A remarkable Siculo-Punic didrachm; type, a 
male head. 

“ Three early staters of Abdera, with interesting 
reverse-types. 

“ A fine tetradrachm of Amphipolis; type, Apollo’s 
head facing. 

“ A series of seven didrachms of Boeotian cities of 
very early date. 

“ A rare Imperial coin of Smyrna, with a represen¬ 
tation of Pelops. 

“ A fine tetradrachm of Antiochus VI. of Syria. 

“ Four fine shekels of Judaea, one of each year 
known, selected from a large find. 

“ Three tetradrachms of Asealon, bearing portraits 
of Ptolemy Auletes, his son, and Cleopatra, respec¬ 
tively, all very rare. 

“ A series of tho coins of Alexander Acgus, minted 
in Egypt; some very rare. 

“A coin of the satrap Pharnabazus, struck at 
Cyzicus ; the second example known.” 

And in tho Oriental series— 

“ A gold coin of Ardoshir I., Sassanian King of 
Persia. 

"A gold coin of Jeysh, Tooloonee Prince of Egypt. 

“ A gold coin of Kafoor, Ikhsheedee Prince of 
Egypt; his only coin known. 

A silver coin of the Kakweyhee dynasty. 

“ A gold coin (double deenar) of Ghazan Mahmood, 
Mogul of Persia. 

“ A silver coin (rupih) of Rafee-ed-Dowleh, Mogul 
of Hindustan. 

“ A silver coin of Shah Johan II., Mogul of Hindo¬ 
stan.” 

Prof. Owen, in his introduction to the Reports 
on the progress made in the Departments of 
Zoology and Geology, remarks that the great 
numerical increase of specimens determined and 
registered during the past year exemplifies the 
influence of the extension of colonies and com¬ 
merce in opening out new fields for observation 
and acquisition of the subjects of these depart¬ 
ments. The rare specimens noticed as having 
been received from the Gape of Good Hope, 
Yokohama, the Fiji and Samoan Islands, the New 
Hebrides, and New Guinea, fully show the force 
of this remark. To the entomological branch most 
important additions were made, collected from the 
New Hebrides, the Fiji and other islands, by 
officers of H.M.’s ship Pearl. They comprise 
insects of all orders, which, as far as they have 
been examined, prove to he either new to science 
or to the collection in the British Museum. The 
series of butterflies from the New Hebrides alone 
comprises some fifty new species. The very rare 
Paptlio Schmeltzi and Diadema octocula were con¬ 
tained in it. Among the fishes 

“ the most important addition was the acquisition of 
two Basking-sharks (Sclache maxima ), an adult male 
and young female. The former is 28 feet long, with 
a greatest circumference of 13 feet. It was captured 
on March 2, near Shanklin, Isle of Wight. It is this 
species which is chased on the West Coast of Ireland 
for the sake of the oil which is extracted from the 
liver, one fish yielding from a ton to a ton and a-half. 
The young female is 11J feet long; it was bought of a 
London fishmonger, who stated that it was captured 
off the coast of Lowestoft.” 

A very extensive collection of shells was be¬ 
queathed by the late Rev. R. T. Lowe. It con¬ 
sists of about 15,500 specimens, representing 
chiefly the fauna of Madeira, the Gape Vera 
Islands, and the neighbouring parts of Africa. A 
collection of eighty-eight land and freshwater 
shells, from the vicinity of Yokohama, containing 
several new species, was also presented. 

Prof. Owen further points out in his intro¬ 
ductory remarks that, besides the augmented 
value and utility of the Department of Zoology, 
through the acquisition of the types of new 
species, unexpected and suggestive facts become 
known through this extension of the field of 
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research, with which that of geology is equally 
concerned. Extinct species, determined by 
fossil remains, and exemplifying generic characters 
before unknown, are found to have allies still 
living in some island or tract of land contiguous 
to that from which the fossils were obtained. 
Thus the larger extinct kinds of Thylacmue and 
Sarcophilus, revealed by remains from the drift- 
beds in Australia, are represented by smaller 
species of these genera still living, though 
verging to extinction, in the island of Tas¬ 
mania. In New Guinea has been discovered 
a small kangaroo (Dorcopm luctuosa ), exhi¬ 
biting the modification of macropodal denti¬ 
tion characteristic of the genus ( Sthenurus ) of 
huge extinct kangaroos known by fossils from the 
“ drifts ” of Australia. Notices are given in this 
Report of fossil remains from South Africa, which 
have reached the Museum in former years, but so 
enveloped in matrix of hard rock that the cha¬ 
racters requisite for determining the nature and 
affinities of the animals had not, until lately, been 
wrought out. These remains, it is now clear, 
exemplify reptilian forms; some combining cha¬ 
racters of the crocodile, lizard, and tortoise with 
tusks like those of the walrus; others with a 
carnivorous dentition akin to that in feline and 
certain marsupial mammals, supported on jaws of 
Saurian structure and associated with limb-bones, 
combining mammalian with reptilian modifica¬ 
tions. 

In conclusion we may add that the following 
acquisitions by the Department of Botany deserve 
special notice: the portion of the extensive 
Herbarium of the plants of Madeira and the 
adjacent islands, formed by the late Rev. R. T. 
Lowe, and bequeathed by him to the trustees. 
This contains a series of the typical plants of Mr. 
Lowe’s Manual Flora of Madeira ; an extensive 
selection of plants from the Herbarium of the 
late Prof. Noite, of Kiel, including a considerable 
number of plants collected by Forskahl, in the 
East; a complete set of Fries’ Herbarium Nor- 
male ; and a number of typical specimens of plants 
described by Oavanilles, Defile, Thuillier, Allioni, 
and others; a large collection of Indian ferns, 
made by Lieut.-Oolonel Beddome; and a collec¬ 
tion of thirteen hundred original drawings of 
Fungi, made by Mr. W. G. Smith. The arrange¬ 
ment of the original drawings of British plants by 
the elder Sowerby, together with the engravings 
made from them, has been completed. Large 
additions have been made during the year to the 
Herbarium of British Plants, which has become 
the most extensive and critically valuable public 
collection of our native flora, and is becoming 
increasingly used by British botanists. A series 
of duplicate Mosses from the Arctic Regions was 
placed in the hands of one of the Naturalists to 
the Arctic Expedition, to guide him in collecting 
plants during the expedition. 


BOBEKT, EABL OF SALISBTTBT, AND HIS SOU 
WILLIAM, VISCOUNT CBANB0RNE. 

In the article on Hatfield House contained in the 
January number of the Quarterly Review, are 
some notices of Robert, Earl of Salisbury, and a 
vindication of his public character. Although all 
the Earl’s contemporaries did not consider him so 
straightforward as does the reviewer, yet his 
chaplain’s interesting account of Salisbury’s last 
days (Deck’s Desiderata Curiosa, 1, 205) shows 
that his conscience did not much accuse him; and 
shortly after his death Sir Walter Oope (who had 
long served him) wrote a defence of nis character 
and conduct (Gutch’s Collectanea Curiota, 1, 110). 
The letters and papers in Hatfield House, of 
which such a tantalising list is given in the Blue 
Books which make a heading for the article in 
the Quarterly Review, doubtless throw further 
light on the Earl’s actions in matters of domestic 
and foreign policy. His wisdom and affection as 
a father are pleasingly shown by a few original 
letters, to which I now draw attention. In Dc- 
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cember, 1604 (while only Viscount Cranbome), 
he thus writes to his son:— 

"When you have ben two daies more with Sir 
Ph. Harbart gett him to bring; you to kyss the king’s 
feet, and retourn to your book. And when you are 
come to Cambridge write a lettor how long you were 
away. I send you x. Angelis w ,h Gods blessing. 
Comend my service to y* Erl of Worcester and take 
heed how you gallop, and how you feed. Remember 
my chardge y' you dyce not nor sweare.” • 

The young gentleman was at an early age mar¬ 
ried to Katherine, youngest daughter of tne Earl 
of Suffolk. The marriage was fully agreed on in 
July, 1608, and on November 8 following, Cham¬ 
berlain wrote to Dudley Carleton that the young 
lord was going to France before Christmas, but 
yet should marry privately before he went. The 
ceremony took place shortly afterwards, but the 
bride being very young, the bridegroom left imme¬ 
diately for a continental tour, and did not return 
until the spring of 1610. Some of the letters by 
the Earl and his son during the period of the 
absence of the latter are now to be noticed.t The 
father’s long letters are full of anxiety for his 
son’s health, conduct, and acquisition of informa¬ 
tion in the countries through which he travelled. 
The son’s short ones, in a large schoolboy hand, 
are evidence how the heyday of youth and free¬ 
dom from restraint made writing a letter irksome 
to him. 

The first letter of this series was written by the 
Earl while Lord Cranbome was at Paris, and is 
endorsed as of June or July, 1600. After re¬ 
marking that he received letters from both of his 
son’s attendants, commending his conduct and 
attention to their advice, he recommends him not 
to consort with the English abroad. Then, sore 
at the infrequency and barrenness of his son’s 
letters, he goes on, 

“ If yo r father had in fowre Monthes tyme for¬ 
gotten so much of his duty as (after so many benifitts 
dayly powred upon him as you receave) to have 
excused himself w" 1 two poore Letters (of little more 
stuffe then, I am well, I pray god you may be so, 
some tymo alledging want of loysure, sometyme upon 
the Posts going away) how do you think yo r wise 
grandfather would havo thought of his Sonnes witt 
or nature ? Can you that are a youthe, lack leysure 
to write to me yo' father, that vouchsafe you the 
favour to write to you, or can yon make no better use 
of yo* witt, then to lack some matter to write eytber 
what you heare or what you observe in a strange 
place. I would you saw the letters of S' John 
Harington, and other yong gont: who write so pret¬ 
tily and wittilye, as men may see they gather know¬ 
ledge, and learne the constitution of other States 
. . . Those that have gone before you have not 

made their fortunes by horses and dogs, but by other 
industries, and yet have those qualities of a gent: 
whereof you have none.” 

He advises his son to attend more to his Latin 
and Logic than to tennis. In the next letter (of 
which only the first 4 pp. are preserved) the Earl 
acknowledges the receipt of his son’s letter of July 
23, from Paris, by Sir Thonuis Overburie, who 
reported very favourably; and he hopes his own 
letters shall’ have no more cause to speak in the 
style they last did. He approves the journey to 
Lyons, and advises him to go thence to Geneva 
“ to see the exercises of their religion, though I would 
not have you think that whatsoever is more in our 
church here must needs be so much because it is more 
in outward Ceremonie then that petty state afifirrdeth 
there; I would only have you learne their inward 
zeale in your prayers and attentive hearing of the 
word preach’d, observing their avoyding licensious 
speech and custom of swearing.” He advises his son 
not to go to Italy until he has perfected his French, 
“ which I must plainly tell you I greatly despair of 
because I see you are in continual traffic with all the 
English.” 

* This letter is holograph. The other letters of 
Salisbury noticed below are by a secretary’s hand, with 
a few alterations by the Earl, and are signed by him. 

t Some other letters by the Earl and his son of 
(I think) this period were not long ago sold by auction 
in London. 


At his son’s recommendation he has entered 
Kershaw on his roll, but only because he was 
his son’s old friend, and will do the best he can 
for Mr. Sentlinger, and gives advice regarding 
the caution necessary in making acquaintances, 
and doing good turns or receiving them: and 
says that such are his utter mislike and his own 
experience of the English resort that (except the 
two in his son’s company) he would give 10,000 
crowns his son might never see an English face 
till he return: thinks it will be soon enough for 
him to be at Paris again at Allhallowtide. Bids 
him beware of grapes, 

for if ever you get a flux in your youth you will 
never recover strength or complexion again: you will 
think it strange to see what a change appear in Lord 
Windsor’s face. . . . For your tennis, I wishe you to 
use the exercise but w ,h moderation, and whatsoever 
chollar you have cause to shew, at any tyme, I pray 
you smother it in play; for there can be nothing 
more basse; and if you can play and not show anger, 
all men will commend you, otherwise you will be 
thought furious or avaricious. I pray you practise 
dancing, for I can assure you the Prince (whom you 
must serve) hath spoken much to me about it, and 
though he follow hunting to please the king, yet when 
I told him that you * . . .” 

On August 20, n.8., Lord Cranbome sent a 
letter from Nantes on his way to Orleans: he 
says that he had seen all the fair and strong towns 
and places on the Loire, with the castles and 
places of pleasure near adjoining, all which he 
would particularly set down in his journal and 
send it to the Earl at his own return to Paris. 
Asks whether he shall return directly from 
Geneva to Paris, or see in his way back some 
towns of Germany. On September 15 he 
writes from Toulouse and apologises for not 
answering the Earl’s last letter to Mr. Lyster and 
Mr. Fynett, received at Rochelle: he had been 
unwell, and grieved at the Earl’s displeasure; but 
the Earl’s last (probably the second quoted above) 
had cheered him, and he promises amendment. 
On November 1, n.s., he announces his return to 
Paris, and thanks his father for his letter of Sep¬ 
tember 16. He had not yet seen the King, who 
left Paris the day after he arrived. According 
to his father's command, he had sent such brief 
remembrances as he had made of his travels, and 
also the letter which the Earl desired to have 
returned. On November 8 Salisbury acknow¬ 
ledged a letter from his son dated Paris, Octo¬ 
ber 28, and is pleased with his having kept a 
journal in French. He is evidently gratified by 
his son’s attention in this respect, for he com¬ 
mends his son’s expenditure at Marseilles (where 
he was entertained by a Duke) and also at Geneva, 
and bids him take this rule from himself, “ that 
he is of abase mind that thinks money to serve for 
anything but for use,” and offers to send some 
fair dogs and pretty strange parrots for presents 
to ladies and others. Fynett is to come over to 
give a viva voce account of his son’s health, so that 
the Earl may judge whether he is fit to go as far 
as Venice and spend a year in Italy. Hearing that 
his son goes about in the town with English and 
French unaccompanied by Lyster or Fynett, he 
hopes that it is not so, except they be sick; then 
he goes on to excuse his care in this respect, 
saying— 

“ When I travelled first, and was 24 years old, my 
Lord sent w* me Mr. Richard Spencer, that lay 
next chamber to me, and never parted from me ; to 
which if you will say I was not maried, you may 
well remember my Lord of Essex, from whome Mr. 
Wingfield never parted, and many others may do so as 
well as you.” 

Again he entreats him to avoid English com- 

n ; says that his wife is a goodly young lady, 
, modest in her carriage, refusing to come to 
court or London, as places she will take no plea¬ 
sure in during the time of her virgin widowhood. 
He closes the letter with a passage which seems 


* The remainder 
wanting. 


of this letter is unfortunately 


to indicate a desire that his son should have some 
personal graces that he himself wanted :— 

‘Your sister is also prettily grown, but it is you 
that I hearken after for that, and dare not sake, least 
the reports which are made of yo 1 stature should 
come short of my expectation, and yett for all mj 
saying, come homo short or long, so yor Religion U 
good, your body not marod with any disorder, nor jo* 
mynd barren of morrall vertue, you shall lack nothing 
you can desire that is within my power, nor be other 
then most Wellcome. . . .” 

On the same November 8 Lord Cranbome wrote 
a short letter of thanks for the Earl’s last letter, 
brought by a messenger; and on the 26th' of the 
same month he sent his father a letter by the 
hands of Mr. Vane, announcing his own good 
health, and telling that M. de la Boderie had 
shown kindness to him, and speaking warmly of 
the attention paid to him by Mr. Beecher, sen-ant 
to the late ambassador. . Here comes in a letter 
from the Earl, then at Audley End (but other¬ 
wise undated), expressing surprise that his eon 
should have run through Germany without seeing 
the courts of some of the great Princes, and 
rested in some of the great towns, so that he 
might have been able to tell something of the 
nature and conditions of the people and countries; 
and he adds, “ If you have done the like in 
Holland then have you travelled like Da Costa 
that brought you the bottles.” * 

Cranbome having said that he should be at 
Flushing on Wednesday, the Earl protests against* 
sea voyage in March; and wishes that he should, by 
way of Antwerp, make a journey to the Archduke's 
court, and then go to Paris to see his brother-in-law 
and stay there sixteen or twenty days, and be in 
England before St. George’s day without further 
order from England. As to apparel, he advises 
him to have two suits made in Paris, and recom¬ 
mends him to compare his own letters with his 
cousin Rosse’s and Lord Clifford’s letters, the first 
for the matter and the other for the good writing, 
and then “ to make something of his writing or 
nothing.” From the tone of this letter it may bs 
conjectured that the Earl’s hopes were disap¬ 
pointed, and that his son's improvement was not 
continued. The next letter is in French from 
Lord Cranbome to “le Chevalier Howard’ 
(doubtless the brother-in-law. referred to in the 
Earl’s last letter), who had now just returned to 
England, having written a letter to his friend 
from Calais, ana in ignorance seemingly of the 
Earl’s resolve to get Cranbome home. But, says 
Cranbome, 

“there's no help for it; you know my intention, 
and I well know that you will do all you can. At 
least if I stay I shall have the pleasure of seeing 
you, in Cleves, and other of our English gallants, 
when we will see and learn other things than words, 
and thence wo can go later to England.” 

This looks as though Cranbome thought that 
Howard might be the means of inducing the Earl 
to permit a longer stay in France. In April, 
1610, one of Cranbome’s instructors in French 
was leaving for England, and on the 5th of the 
month Cranbome, who is still at Paris, makes him 
the bearer of a short letter only acknowledging 
the receipt of his father's letter of March 23. 

Lord Cranbome succeeded his father (had 
passtbus aequis ) in 1612. There is a short notice 
of him by Clarendon. A. J. Hobwood. 


It is reported that the Copyright Commission 
has decided not to raise the question of Interna¬ 
tional Copyright at all j and on the other side of 
the water there seems little chance of the subject s 
engaging the attention of the American nation 
this year. It is to be regretted that a year in 
which the Centennial Exhibition is likely to bring 
about the Warmest feelings between the Americana 
and ourselves should thus be lost 


Digitized by 


* Bottle horses, i.e., pack-horses, are, I suppose, 
meant. In Sir Thomas Howard's accounts for horses 
bought for the Prince in 1618,1 find charges for tbs 
purchase of bottle hones. 
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SELECTED BOOKS. 

General Literature and Art. 

Lctal, G. FrM(*rick-Lemaitre et son temps, 1800-187G. Paris : 
Tresse. 3 fr. V) c. 

Trench Pictukkh in* English Chalk. By the Author of 71 le 
Member for Paris. Smith. EMor, & Co. 7s. G</. 

1-tnpy, J. P. Monumental Christianity. New York : Bouton. 

Miv.urr, St. George. Contemporary Evolution : an Essay on 
Some Recent Social Changes. Henry S. King & Co. 

History. 

Chotteau. L. La Gnerre de lTnd6pendanc© (1775-1783). Lea 
Fran^als on Anterique. Paris : Charpentier. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Labdkbo, H. Btbliographie zur Geschichte der beideq Tlirkon- 
belasrernngen Wiens (1529 U. 1683). Wien : Paesy. 8 M. 

Hkrlk J)' Albion#!, J. H. Histoire de la Reformation on 
Europe an temps de Calvin. T. 7. Geneve : “ Les Peuplea 
du Nord de 1*Europe.” Paris : L^vy. 7 fr. 50 c. 

Physical Science , cjc. 

latTRAii, W. Florav. Braunschweig. Braunschweig : Vieweg. 
6 M. 

Ellis. fleorge E. Memoir of Sir Benjamin Thompson. Count 
Bumford, with Notices of his Daughter. Publishe<l in con¬ 
nexion with an edition of Rumford’s Complete Works by 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Boston. Mac¬ 
millan. 

Citksthkr, S. Ziele n. Resultate der neneren mathematisch- 
hi-torischen Forschung. Erlangen : Resold. 2 M. 80 Pf. 

BtDENHORirr, L. Cryptogamen (Sporcnptlanzen). Sect. 1. 
Pilze. Dresden : Kaufmann. 20 M. 

Ssrrrn, John. Historia Filicum : an Exposition of the Nature, 
Number, and Organography of Ferns. Mucmillan. 

Philology. 

Ghui.ich. 0. Quaestiones de quodam hiatus genere in Homeri 
carminiboa. Halle : Lippert. 2 M. 40 Pf. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE MEININGEN DRAMATIC TROTJPE. 

Sydenham : April 27, 1870. 

In your impression of April 16, in the theatrical 
notes, the question is raised as to why, when French 
and Italian troupes have played with so much 
success in some of our London theatres, we should 
not also have a German troupe. I do not propose 
to discuss this question, but rather to remark 
that in all probability we shall have a German 
company in London in the spring of 1877, provided 
that satisfactory arrangements can be concluded 
with a London manager. There have already been 
roports in various papers as to the coming of this 
t ierman theatre, the “ Hoftheater ” of the reigning 
bake of Meiningen, and I am happy to be able on 
pood authority to confirm these reports, and to 
prophesy a brilliant success for the “Meiningers ” 
when they come. It is perhaps not to ba wondered 
at that the fame of the Meiningen theatre has 
■not yet reached England, seeing that it is only 
within a few years that it has become fairly 
established in Germany. Meiningen is one of the 
smaller principalities in the heart of Germany, 
little known to the ordinary traveller, as it possesses 
no special attractions, though it is a charming 
place in itself. There are so many good theatres 
all over Germany that people would hardly be 
attracted thither merely by reports of the excel¬ 
lence of its theatre, however trustworthy these re¬ 
ports might he. For many years it was comparatively 
little known even in Germany; but this can no 
longer be said to be the case now, since it has 
achieved such remarkable successes in Berlin and 
Vienna within the last two years. This theatre 
is one of the pet passions of the reigning Duke. 
Since the days of Lessing and Goetne the 
Germans have always regarded the stage as 
a powerful means of national education. It 
i* in the spirit of Lessing and Goethe that the 
present Duke of Meiningen labours with un¬ 
tiring energy and earnestness to attain artistic 
perfection in his theatre, and he infuses that 
spirit and interest into all who work with him 
and under him to the same end. He has thrown 
himself heart and soul into this sphere of activity, 
and is becoming daily more widely recognised in 
Germany as the enlightened protector of dramatic 
art. 

A true artist in every sense of the word, he 
enters into every detail himself, chooses the pieces 
and actors, designs the costumes and Bcenery, 
and superintends the rehearsals with minute 
cam, From this we may judge that the Meinin¬ 


gers do not owe their reputation to particular 
stars; in fact, the “ star ” system is in every way 
opposed to their principles. Their doctrine is 
that the value of a scenic representation consists 
less in the pre-eminent excellence of a part than 
in the perfect harmony of the whole; they have 
no stars—their actors are well-trained, intelligent 
interpreters; everyone plays the rule that he is 
best fitted for, and, if not wanted for an actual 
rule, performs among the mute people, so that 
these always take an intelligent part in the repre¬ 
sentations instead of presenting the awkward 
figures so commonly seen. 

The light of the Meiningen theatre was for a 
long time more or less hidden under a bushel, 
until at length the Duke yielded to the per¬ 
suasions of critics, connoisseurs, and friends, and 
sent his troupe to Berlin to try its strength with 
the larger and more famous theatres of the 
capital. It was a bold venture thus to brave the 
jealousy and opposition with which a little-kuown 
theatre from one of the smallest German princi¬ 
palities would naturally he regarded in the great 
capital of the Empire; but from the very first 
night of its appearance the Meiningen theatre was 
assured of victory, and that first season in Berlin, 
of May and June", 1874, was one series of brilliant 
triumphs. Everybody was talking of the “ Mein¬ 
ingers,” the papers were full of them; the Fried- 
rich-Wilhelrastadt theatre, where they played, 
was crowded from top to bottom every night. 
The Crown Prince and Princess were among 
its constant visitors; in fact for those six weeks 
it was the rage in Berlin, and people who other¬ 
wise never set foot in a theatre were irresistibly 
drawn thither. It is needless to add that with so 
much favour the Meiningers also met with plenty 
of opposition and adverse criticism. Endless 
disputes arose between critics and connoisseurs as 
to the justness of their principles, the truth and 
artistic taste of their interpretations, the minute 
and elaborate attention bestowed upon every 
detail of costume and scenery. These questions 
produced much warfare, but the victory of the 
Meiningers was undoubted. The questions raised 
formed an interesting field for discussion, and 
some of the criticisms in the best German papers 
of that time are well worth reading. During 
that first season in Berlin Rossi was also playing 
there, and, naturally enough, comparisons were 
drawn. In the Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung 
of May 26, 1874, we read:— 

“The theatrical world here in Berlin is divided 
into two camps, and their watchwords are ‘Rossi’ 
and the ‘ Meiningers.’ The celebrated Italian gave us 
Othello, Lear, and LouiB XI.; the hitherto almost 
unknown ‘Hoftheater’ of the Duke of Meiningen 
performed Shakspere’s Julius Caesar and Twelfth 
Night, and Minding’s Sixtus F. The former is regarded 
by some as an unrivalled character-actor, by others as 
a clover ranter. The latter aro looked upon by one 
party as having attained the highest ideal of dramatic 
art, by the other as a well-trained but mediocre troupe 
of whom nobody would speak were it not that the 
Duke himself acts as their stage-manager.” 

After criticising Rossi, the sama writer goes on to 
say:— 

“ As for the Meiningen troupe, though none of its 
individual members can stand comparison with great 
actors, one cannot but admire their performances, and 
without enquiring whether the extraordinary enthu¬ 
siasm which they have aroused be altogether justi¬ 
fiable, we can only say that their representations are 
of real value to dramatic art, and that, in spite of 
some weak points, they produce a far more artistic 
impression than Rossi, with all his immense power.” 

. In the National Zeitung of June 20, 1874, Dr. 
Adolph Schwarz devotes a long and interesting 
article to the Meiningers, more especially with 
a view to confronting the adverse criticisms of 
Herren Lindau and Hopfen. In the same paper, 
in May, 1874, we also find a series of clever 
articles on the Meiningen theatre, by the famous 
theatrical critic, Herr Karl Frenzel. 

To quote one more theatrical critic, we read in 


the Neue Freie Zeitung , of May 11, 1876 (the 
second Berlin season of the Meiningen theatre) :— 

“The performance of Schiller's Fiesco fully dis¬ 
played what, the refined and cultivated Duke of 
Meiningen has done for genuine drama. This noble 
prince may indeed be regarded as the founder of a new 
era in drama. . . . The Duke of Meiningen conceives 
dramatic art as Lessing did, as it was cultivated by tho 
Greeks; while Herr von Hiilsen, regardless of its 
ethical importance, looks upon it solely as an external 
means of transient amusement. Perhaps the severe 
lesson may not fail of its purpose, in which case tho 
Meiningers would have earned the merit of having 
made us their everlasting debtors." 

The Meiningen theatre is now commencing its 
third season in Berlin. Last autumn it performed 
in Vienna and Pesth for six weeks with the sains 
success as in Berlin. It plays in Meiningen itself 
during the five winter months, and for six weeks 
in July and August at Liehenstein in Thiir- 
ingia, a delightful little bath belonging to the 
Duke, who has his summer residence there. It 
was at Liehenstein, during four successive sum¬ 
mers, that I became acquainted with the Mein¬ 
ingen troupe. The theatre there is small, and 
the pieces performed during the summer weeks 
are generally of a light nature, but there 
are many exceptions; among other interesting 
performances that I saw there, and that deeply- 
impressed me, I may mention Shakspere’s Much 
Ado About Nothing, Twelfth Night, Taming of 
the Shrew ; Lessing's Minna von Barnhelm, Sara 
Sampson ; Moliere’s Femmes Savantes and Malade 
Imaginaire. The plays which had the greatest 
successes in Berlin anil Vienna were Shakapere'a 
Julius Caesar, Macbeth, Twelfth Night; Schiller’s 
Fiesco and Wilhelm Tell ; Die Hermemnschlacht 
and Kdtchen von Heilbronn, by Kleist; Esther, 
by Grillparzer; Pabst Sixtus, by Minding; Mo- 
li&re’s Femmes Savantes and MtUade Imaginaire ; 
Die Blut-hochseit, by Lindner; the Erbforster, by 
Otto Ludwig; and this year, for the first time in 
Germany, they will perform at Berlin the Kron- 
prdtendenten, by the Norwegian poet, Ibsen. 
Their personnel is large for Germany, consisting 
of thirty-four actors, eighteen actresses, two very 
talented children, who make a furore whenever they 
appear, and forty supernumeraries. Their decora¬ 
tions, scenes, costumes, of which they possess an 
enormous and valuable stock, will all be brought, 
to London. M. E. von Glbhn. 


THE “ EXA-DKOS." 

British Mtuoum : April 29,1879. 

Prof. Colvin, in his last week's letter on the 
Olympian marbles, is inclined to agree with the 
German explorers as to the figure they call the 
Kladeos, but does not overlook three objections 
which may he raised to the attribution:—(1) That 
there would not be'room for the figure in the 
corner of the pediment where we know Kladeos 
to have lain; (2) That this statue differs in cha¬ 
racter of head from all known representations of 
river-gods; (3) That the small river Kladeos 
would probablv be represented by a youthful, not 
an elderly and bearded figure. Of these objections, 
the first may he fatal to the attribution, hut only 
if established after careful measurement. As to 
the second, representations of river-gods from the 
fifth century e.c. are rare. But among them, on 
the coins of Gela in Sicily, is a bearded head on 
bull’s shoulders, with massive features and rippling 
beard, which bears, as Prof. Colvin assures me, it 
distinct likeness to the head of the so-called 
Kladeos, especially in eye, mouth, and beard, 
though differing in expression, and of course in 
hair, for long drooping locks would not snit it 
bull’s neck. To the third objection I can attach 
but little force. The Gelaa is sometimes aged 
and sometimes youthful. The vast river later 
usually appears in youthful form, while the com¬ 
paratively small Rhodios and Hypios are bearded. 
The respect with which the people of Elis regarded 
Kladeos may have caused tnem to represent hint 
in more venerable form. Phbct Gakdnhk. 
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THE YENISSEIAN LANGUAGES. 

London : April 29,187*. 

Mr. Taylor not having succeeded in proving the 
Etruscan to he a Uralic, or even an Altaic lan¬ 
guage, as has been fully shown by Prof. Max 
Muller, Mr. Sayce, and others, I am not sur¬ 
prised if his disappointment causes him to see 
in me the reflection of his own chagrin. The 
authority of Prof. Max Muller, whom he quotes, 
whatever may he the high attainments of such an 
eminent philologist, cannot change the speciality 
of the character of the question relating to the 
Kot. This language would have been almost 
thoroughly ignored without Castrdn and Schiefner, 
who have made a special study of it, by which 
they have been enabled to write a grammar and 
also a dictionary of this language, with compari¬ 
sons to the Altaic. It seems, then, very natural 
that, in respect of Kot and Altaic at least, Oastrdn 
and Schiefner ought to be considered more com¬ 
petent than any one else. When I said that their 
opinion is followed by the generality of linguists, 
I supposed by all means that Mr. Taylor woidd 
have understood those linguists who, being special 
Altaists, had made a profound study of the Altaic, 
or of any other language which they wished to 
compare with it. In. every science there are 
“specialists,” who claim, and to whom is very 
reasonably accorded by the impartial public, the 
first degree of competence on subjects to which 
they have devoted, as has been the case with 
Castrdn, all the energy of their scientific life. I 
feel confident that Prof. Max Miiller would not 
hesitate to admit the great difference (hardly 
inferior to that of the Basque and the Caucasian 
languages) between the Kot and the Altaic, if he 
could spare the time necessary to the perfect 
knowledge of the Kot. Coming now to the dif¬ 
ferences between Kot and Altaic, differences 
which Mr. Taylor treats so lightly, permit me to 
let him know that, some years ago, I had with 
Schiefner, at my own house, a very interesting 
conversation, the result of which was that the 
said differences are fundamental, and such as 
are generally to be found between independent 
divisions of that great class of languages which 
are neither Aryanic nor Semitic, and called by 
others “ Turanian.” 

In fact, Mr. Taylor is very careful to avoid any 
reference to the peculiar formation of the gender 
of the Kot adjectives, which, in spite of the Kot 
not possessing the grammatical gender, are shaped 
according to the regular rules of languages posses¬ 
sing the grammatical one. So the word kasak 
gives rise to kasaktu, “ sanus,” speaking of a man, 
and to kasalda, “sana,” speaking of a woman. 
This character is almost transitional between the 
gender and non-gender languages!!—When Mr. 
Taylor says that the Kot conjugation differs no 
more from the Altaic in general than the French 
conjugation does from the Latin, I can only recom¬ 
mend him to study the Kot verbs attentively, and, 
if he does, I shall be very much surprised if he 
does not change his opinion. In the plural, the 
genitive, and the personal pronouns, the difference 
is much greater between Kot and Altaic than 
between the Altaic languages amongst themselves, 
and consequently these are also very good arguments 
in favour of the non-Altaic character of the Kot, 
whatever may be the opinion of Mr. Taylor. For 
what concerns the list of words given by him in 
English only, had he given them in the various 
Altaic languages, the linguistical reader would 
have soon discovered that their value has no great 
weight, for to obtain such a result Mr. Taylor has 
been obliged to refer to such a number of languages 
belonging to the different Altaic divisions that he 
has fully deserved the reproach made to him by 
Prof. Max Muller about the Etruscan, who com¬ 
pared him to a scholar who would have proved a 
language to be Arvanic by explaining one word by 
Sanscrit, another by Greek, and others by German, 
or Latin, or Celtic. Besides, it is very easy to 
quote some important words which may be similar 
in Kot and in one or other of the different di¬ 


visions of the Altaic; but such a list can only be 
valuable if the ten times more numerous one of 
equally important words which are thoroughly 
different from the Altaic is also given at the same 
time. This manner of proceeding would, indeed, 
enable Mr. Taylor to make anything out of any¬ 
thing, and as he has found, by such strange aigu- 
ments, that Etruscan is Altaic, though only to his 
own satisfaction, in the same way we must not be 
surprised if he finds the Kot also to be such. 

I regret having trespassed on the valuable 
space of the Academy ; but as I have no hope of 
overcoming the obstinacy of Mr. Taylor, I am de¬ 
termined, on my part at least, to close this dis¬ 
cussion. L.-L. Bo NAP .ARTE. 


The Edttob will be glad if the Secretaries of Insti¬ 
tution*, and other person* concerned, will lend 
their atd in making this Calendar a* complete as 
possible. 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WERE. 

SATURDAY. May 6_3 P.M. Royal Institution i “ On Crustacea,” by 

H. Woodward. 

8.30 p.m. Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden: Production of 

TannhtLmcr. 

Monday, May8_* p.m. Royal Institution : General Monthly Meeting. 

8 p.m. Second Performance of Bach'd Mass in B Minor, St. James's 
Hall. 

8.30 p.m. Geographical. 

Tuesday. May 9_3 p.m. Royal Institution : ** The Comparative Geo¬ 

logy of India, Australia, and South Africa.” by Prof. Duncan. 
8P.M. Anthroiwlogical Institute : "South Sea Islanders,” by H. 
W. L. Ranken Prehistoric Names for Weapons." by Hyde 
Clarke j "Ethnology of the Cimbri," by Canon Rawlinson; 
“ Hunnebedden," by Prof. Lnbach. 

8 P.M. Photographic : "A Method of measuring the Diurnal Pho¬ 
tographic Intensity of Daylight." by Capt. Abney, R.E. 

8 P.M. Society of Arts : African Meeting. 

8 P.M. Civil Engineers. 

Wednesday, May 10 .—3 p.m. Rubinstein’s Second Recital, 8t. James’s 
Hall. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts. 

8 P.M. Geological. 

Thursday, May 11—3 P.M. Royal Institution: “Voltaic Electri¬ 
city." by Prof. Tyndall. 

8 P.M. Historical : " Landholding in Ireland," by J. Fisher j “ The 
Classical Literature of Iceland,” by G. Browning. 

8P.M. Mathematical: "Inscription of a Polygon in a Conic." by 
S. A. Rcn«haWj"The Representation of Imaginary Quan¬ 
tities, by an («,n) Correspondence," by Prof. Cayley. 

8.30 PJt. Royal. Antiquaries. 

Friday, May 12—3 p.m. Mr. C. Halle’s Second Recital, 8t. James’s 
Hall. 

8 P.M. Society of Arts : Chemical Meeting. 

8 P.M. Astronomical. Quekett. 

8 P.M. New Slmkspere Society : “Some Preliminary Remarks on 

Shakspere’s Sonnets,” by Dr. B. Nicholson. 

9 r.M. Royal Institution : " On the Fundamental Principles of the 

Resistance of Ships,” by W. Froude. 


SCIENCE. 

THE NEW MS. OP CLEMENT OP ROME. 

[The Two Epistles of our Father among the 
Saints, Clement, Bishop of Rome, to the 
Corinthians. Now for the first time pub¬ 
lished complete, from a Manuscript of the 
Library of the Most Holy Sepulchre, in 
the Fanar of Constantinople ; with Prole¬ 
gomena and Notes by Philotheus Bryen- 
nins, Metropolitan of Serrhae; at the cost 
of Mr. George Zarife, a gentleman dis¬ 
tinguished by bis liberality and zeal for 
Christian and Ancient Literature. 8vo. 
Constantinople, 1875.] 

TOY EN AriOIS UATPOS HMflN KAH- 
MENT02 EIH2K0IT0Y POM HZ al ciio 
nPOS KOPIN0IOY2 EIIIZTOAAI, « 
\ttpoypa<j>ov rfic tv tyavaptig Kwvoravnvo- 
roXewe /3i/3\io0tjK7jc too Ilavayiou Taibov, 
rvv irpHrov esCibopivai irXqpeic peril irpo\s- 
yopevtor rat ar/petuiaeioy inr6 4IAO0EOY 
BFYENNIOY, pr/rponoXlrov Sepptor. ’AvaXih- 
fiaai to 0 ivi <f>i\oyevti<f sal £>;Xw rpare 
Kara Xpicrrov ua i rjjc irpoyovun} c iraiff/ac 
Siawpiirorroc icvpiov FEOPFIOY ZAPI$H. 
(’Ev KwvoTavrivoxoXtt, 1875.) 

(First Notice .) 

This volume is a very interesting addition 
to onr scanty stock of early patristic litera¬ 
ture. From the first revival of letters 
Constantinople has been persistently looked 


to as a chief source for the recovery of lost 
or missing Creek authors, sacred and pro. 
fane. All the early efforts of the Popes of 
the fifteenth century, Nicholas V., Cal. 
listos ID., Pius II., Panin., and SixtusIV., 
were directed towards that quarter. The 
first systematic schemes for the enlargement 
of the Royal Library of Paris under Louis 
XIV. turned in the same direction. Daring 
the active and enlightened administration of 
the Library by Colbert, learned travellers, 
missionaries, members of religious com- 
inunities, ambassadors, and diplomatic 
agents, were warmly encouraged, and liber, 
ally assisted in their researches after mann- 
scripts, whether patristic or classical; and 
Mr. Edwards, in his Memoirs of Libraries* 
says that “no ambassador or consul of 
France seems to have regarded his duties as 
fulfilled, unless he had become a benefactor, 
or at least an active agent, of the Rojal 
Library.” Nor has the French Government, 
even down to the days of Napoleon IN, lost 
sight of the literary interests of France in 
the East, and especially in Constantinople. 

Onr own Government, during the embassy 
of Lord Elgin in 1799, commissioned Dr. 
Carlyle to make a thorough examination of 
the libraries of the East. Dr. Carlyle’s re¬ 
searches at Constantinople, and his enquiries 
in what he considered the best informed 
quarters, were singularly unpromising. He 
himself did not find “ one volume in Greet, 
Hebrew, or Latin ; ” and he was assured by 
the Patriarch of Jerusalem that “he had 
not the smallest idea that any Greek MSS. 
existed in the Seraglio, or any other reposi- 
tory belonging to the Sultan.” f 

Bat it was above all in the universities of 
Germany and Hungary that the hopes of dis¬ 
coveries at Constantinople were entertained 
It bad long been known that the splendid 
library collected by Matthias Corvinus, King 
of Hungary, had been pillaged by the Turks at 
the siege of Buda-Pesth in 1627; and it was 
believed that the contents, as a whole or in 
great part, had been carried away to Con¬ 
stantinople, and that they were still lying 
neglected and unknown in the Libraiy of the 
Seraglio. A succession of scholars within 
the last thirty years had vainly attempted to 
resolve the problem, including, in the last 
instance, a semi-official deputation from the 
Academy of Pesth; hut in the year 1863-4, 
through the active exertions of the Austrian 
ambassador, M. Dethier, the Director of the 
Austrian School at Constantinople, obtained 
permission to make a complete and leisurely 
examination of the Seraglio Library, the re¬ 
sult of which is fatal to all hope of any 
important accession to the existing stores of 
ancient literature from the MSS., whether 
Corviuian or others, still preserved in the 
Seraglio. M. Dethier made a detailed report 
to the Academy of Pesth. The total number 
of Corvinian MSS. in the Seraglio is only six¬ 
teen, and of these not one contains a single 
line of ancient literature not already known 
and published. 

Bnt although among the libraries of Con¬ 
stantinople the Seraglio collection had been 
turned to with the highest hope, especially 
as to the recovery of profane literature, bibh- 


* I-. 272. . . 

f Memoirs relating to European and Asiatic i er¬ 
ic ey, quoted ibid., i. p. 32. 
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cal and patristic scholars looked with more 
interest to some others of the numerous, 
:Jthough limited collections which’ were 
known to exist in the city of the Sultan. 
Of these we are only concerned for the 
present with one—that of the Most Holy 
Sepulchre (11 avaytov T a<f>ov) in the Fanar 
(Quvapiov) or Greek quarter of the city. 
So far hack as 1856, a report on this Library, 
by M. Guigniant, was read at the Academy 
of Inscriptions, in which the same unsatis¬ 
factory results as to remains of classical 
literature were detailed. But as to the pro¬ 
mise of this Library in the department of 
sacred letters, M. Guigniant’s report, while it 
underrated the interest and value of this 
class of literature, was much more encou¬ 


raging. 

“ Unfortunately,” savs M. Guigniant, “ these 
MSS. comprise little besides Homilies, Prayers, 
Theological and controversial Treatises, written at 
times not very remote from our own ; Acts of 
Councils; translations from Latin or Italian into 
modem Greek ; Grammars, Nomocanons, rhetori¬ 
cal and logical compends. The ancient authors, 
all long since published, are few in number, and 
such as occur are for the most part modern and 
imperfect copies. But if the Library of the Ifolv 
Sepulchre oners little aid to classical literature, it 
is rich in documents of every kind that throw 
new light on the history of the Greeks after the 
Tall of the Byzantine empire.” * 


The volume whose title is prefixed to these 
columns is, so far as we know, the first 
result of the hopes embodied in this report, 
and all lovers of patristic studies will agree 
in regarding it as of very great interest and 
importance. The history of these Epistles 
of St. Clement of Rome is a very strange 
one. The pre-eminent position of the 
writer, as a contemporary and disciple of 
the Apostles and bishop of Rome, secured 
for his letters from the first the very 
highest interest and authority. They were 
read (at least the first of them) during the 
public service, not only in the churches of 
Corinth, to which they are addressed, but in 
very many others, according to Eusebius and 
St. Jerome; and the first epistle continued, 
Jown to the time of Photius, to be held 
of the very highest authority. Nevertheless 
although it might have been expected to have 
irs chiefest interest in the West, there is no 
evidence of its having been translated into 
Latinduring this earlier period. At all events, 
from the time of Photius it disappeared alto¬ 
gether ; and it remained entirely unknown, 
whether in a Latin version or in the Greek 
original, down to the seventeenth century, 
hven then it was only recovered to the world 
of means of a single MS., and that in an 
unperfect and mutilated condition. 

The MS. from which the two Epistles of 
St. Clement of Rome were first printed is the 
celebrated Codex Alexandrinus. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that this MS. was presented 
w Charles I. in 1628 by Cyrillus Lucaris, 
me Greek Patriarch of Constantinople. It 
J 8 course chiefly known as a Biblical MS.; 

St. Clement’s Epistles are appended to 
be books of the New Testament, and are of 

0 same date and written in the same cha- 
The first Epistle begins at p. 159 of 
th°f v?' an< ^ ex tends to p. 168 ; but it is plain 
nat between the pages now numbered 167 

***419**^ * t! Instruction Publigue (1856), 


and 168 a gap exists in tho MS., and for a 
time considerable doubt existed as to the 
extent of the deficiency. This, however, is 
now clearly ascertained to be but of a single 
leaf. In the second Epistle a similar break 
appears at the end of the page numbered 
168. 

From this well-known Codex the text of 
the two Epistles of Clement was printed in 
1633, by Patrick Young (latinised Junius ), 
the King’s librarian; and no other text or 
fragment of text * having been discovered, 
this edition of 1633 has been the basis of all 
the subsequent texts, as well of separate 
reprints of St. Clement, as of those com¬ 
prised in the collections of Cotelier, Ittig, 
Coustant, Russell, Gallandius, Hefele, Jacob¬ 
son, Dressel, and Hilgenfeld. Up to the 
present time it has been regarded as unique, 
and probably as much has been done to 
secure accuracy as it is possible to do with a 
single text. Besides the original transcript 
of the MS. by Young, which was made with 
great care, the MS. has been repeatedly 
collated since that time, as by Mill, by 
Grabe, and by Jacobson. A careful photo¬ 
graph was taken by Sir Frederick Madden 
in 1856. It was again examined by Tischen- 
dorf and printed in facsimile in the Ap¬ 
pendix of his Codex Sinaiticus ; and it was 
subjected to a new and most elaborate col¬ 
lation in 1869 for the separate edition of 
Dr. Lightfoot, whose text is in the main 
adopted in the new edition of the Patres 
Apostolici, now in coarse of publication at 
Leipzig under the direction of Gebhardt, 
Harnack, and Kahn. 

Such being the history of the present text 
of these celebrated Epistles, the interest of 
patristic scholars was excited in the highest 
degree by an announcement in the com¬ 
mencement of 1876, in Schiirer’s Theol. 
Literaturblatl, of the discovery of a new 
text of Clement’s Epistles, containing the 
portions which are missing in the Codex 
Alexandrinus. This text was printed at 
Constantinople in the last days of the year 
1875. It forms about 200 8vo. pages, 
and is accompanied by an elaborate Intro¬ 
duction of nearly equal length, and by 
copious annotations. The annotations, as 
well as the Introduction, exhibit, if not 
much critical originality, at least great 
familiarity not only with the Latin, Italian, 
French, and German languages, but also 
with the whole of the literature of the sub¬ 
ject of the Clementine Epistles. Both In¬ 
troduction and notes are written in Greek, 
and its style appears, in all respects, credit¬ 
able to the classical revival of the ancient 
language among the scholars of the present 
generation. 

The editor is Metropolitan of Serrhae, in 
Macedonia, and bears the historic name of 
Bryennins (Philotheus). He does not enter 
into the circumstances of the discovery of 
the MS.; but his account of the MS. itself 
is very precise, and a facsimile of the text is 
appended to the volume. 

The new text of the Clementine Epistles 


* Blum {Iter Italicum, ii. 179) reported that a 
palimpsest at Ferrara contained portions of these 
Epistles; but Tischendorf found on examination that 
the fragments were of an ancient Life of Clement, not 
of the Epistles. See Preface of the Appendix Cod. 
Sinaitid, p. xv. 


is one of several works contained in a MS. 
on vellum, in 8vo, of a hundred and twenty 
pages. The volume is numbered 156, and 
is preserved in the library of the Patriarch 
of Jerusalem, called the Library of the Holy 
Sepulchre, in the Fanar at Constantinople. 
The writer, adopting a not uncommon for¬ 
mulary of his age, describes himself as “ Leo, 
notary and sinner ; ” and his MS. dates from 
the middle of the eleventh century, having 
been finished in the month of June in the 
year 1056. It is thus by some five hundred 
years more modern than the Alexandrian 
Codex.* 

The Clementine Epistles, as has been said, 
form but one of several treatises contained 
in this volume. It contains, besides, a por¬ 
tion of a Synopsis of the Old and New 
Testament by St. John Chrysostom; the 
Epistle of Barnabas; the so-called “ Doctrina 
Duodecim Apostolorum ; ” and, lastly, the 
twelve Epistles usually ascribed in Greek 
MSS. to St. Ignatius: viz., the seven which 
are ordinarily received as genuine, and the five 
spurious Epistles;—namely, that to Maria 
Cassabolites (together with her letter to 
Ignatius), and those to the Tarsians, to the 
Antiochians, to Hero the Deacon of Antioch, 
and to the Philippians. It is hardly neces¬ 
sary to add that of the remaining three 
pseudo-Ignatian Epistles, which have hitherto 
been known only in what professed to be a 
Latin version, there is no trace in the new¬ 
found MS. 

The Introduction, in addition to what 
bears upon the recently discovered MS. of the 
Clementine Epistles, oontains a long disserta¬ 
tion upon the various historical questions 
connected with the person of St. Clement, and 
especially with the order of his succession 
among the early bishops of Rome, and, indeed, 
with the whole subject of the well-known 
Clementina and Recognitions of Clement. - On 
these subjects it will easily be understood 
that M. Bryennins, an Archbishop of the 
Greek Church, takes very decidedly the 
anti-Roman view ; f but he brings forward 
nothing at all new, his essay being chiefly 
a resume of the recent investigations of 
Western historians upon these questions, 
especially in Germany. 

The real interest of the Introduction lies 
in the light which it throws upon the new 
text of the Epistles, as compared with that 
derived from the Codex Alexandrinns. It 
is impossible not to speak highly of the care 
which has been bestowed upon the text by 
tho present editor. With the exception of 
Dr. Lightfoot’s quite recent edition of the 
Epistles, and of the new text in the edi¬ 
tion of the Apostolic Fathers, by Gebhardt 
and his associates, which is still in course 
of publication at Leipzig, M. Bryennins 
appears to have had before him every ex¬ 
isting edition of the Clementine Epistles. 
It is to be regretted that he had not, farther, 
an opportunity of consulting the photograph 
of the Codex Alexandrinns, or Tischendorf’s 
facsimile of it in the Appendix of the 
Codex Sinaiticus ; but as regards the mate¬ 
rials at his disposal, he has left little to be 
desired. In the notes attention is called to 

* It is mentioned by the editor (p. 147), as a pecu¬ 
liarity of this MS., that i is never found subscribed to 
the dative case. 

f See Prolegomena, p. par'. 
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the most striking variantes of the new text; 
and a long catalogue is appended, as well of 
the gaps in the existing text (as printed by 
Hilgenfeld) as of the erroneous readings for 
which the new MS. supplies a correction. 

C. W. Russell. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

OTOLOGY. 

Among the minor contributions to geological 
literature during the past month the first place 
must undoubtedly be accorded to Mr. John Evans’s 
Address delivered on recently retiring from the 
Presidency of the Geological Society of London. 
Including the obituary notices by which it is pre¬ 
faced—notices which are painfully numerous this 
year—the Address occupies some seventy pages 
of the Society’s Journal. After referring to the 
recent advances in our knowledge of Solar Physics 
Mr. Evans points out their bearing upon our con¬ 
ception of the pristine condition of the earth, and 
refers to some of Mr. Lockyer's spectroscopic re¬ 
searches in support of the view that the fluidity 
of volcanic products is the result of the earth’s 
original heat rather than the effect of recent me¬ 
chanical or chemical causes. Reference is then 
made to some of the discoveries of the Challenger 
Expedition, so far as they tend to throw light 
upon rock-formation; while the geological results 
to be expected from the Arctic Expedition 
are not left unnoted. Prof. Heer’s researches 
on the Miocene flora of the Arctic regions led 
him to conclude that no re-arrangement of the rela¬ 
tive position of land and water could produce the 
climatic conditions necessary for the support of 
such a flora in such a locality. Should the Arctic 
Expedition find a similar flora extending to lati¬ 
tudes still nearer the Pole, it appears to Mr. 
Evans that geologists will be driven to the 
acceptance of the hypothesis that the earth’s axis 
of rotation has changed its position, our astrono¬ 
mers to the contrary notwithstanding. This is a 
point on which Mr. Evans has before insisted, and 
he now brings forward new and ingenious argu¬ 
ments in favour of such an assumed change in 
the position of the earth’s poles. After touching 
lightly upon certain points in stratigraphical geo- I 
logy and palaeontology, Mr. Evans concludes his 
excellent address by criticising the Sixth Report of 
the Rivers' Pollution Commission, and draws 
attention to the disastrous results which would 
fell upon a large extent of country if the Com¬ 
missioners’ scheme for supplying the metropolis 
were carried out. 

Lunar Geology formed the main subject of Mr. 
Mellard Reade’s presidential address to the Geo¬ 
logical Society of Liverpool; an address which 
has since been published under the title of The 
Moon and the Earth (London: Hardwicke and 
Bogus). The data at our disposal for speculating 
on Lunar Geology are of course extremely scanty, 
but Mr. Reade has ingeniously made the most of 
them. As the moon has no atmosphere, and as 
her surface is destitute of water, it might be 
assumed that lunar scenery would not offer 
evidence of denudation. Such an assumption is 
confirmed by Mr. Reade’s study of the surface of 
our satellite. He concludes that the geology of 
the moon differs markedly from that of the earth, 
in that it is destitute of sedimentary rocks; that 
the surface of the moon presents no marks of de¬ 
nudation ; that there never has been either an ocean 
or an atmosphere to the moon; that in the absence 
of steam there would be no volcanic ejecta; and 
that the rocks of the moon are not folded and 
contorted, like ours, but simply fissured by secular 
shrinkage. 

Two numbers of a new volume of the Bulletin 
of the United States Geological Survey of the 
Territories have recently been issued. While 
the primary object of the survey is of course geo¬ 
logical, the ancient remains of the former tribes 


of Indians have by no means been neglected, and 
the first number of the new volume deals mainly 
with these antiquities. Mr. W. H. Holmes de¬ 
scribes the rums in south-western Colorado, 
where a large region, though now half desert, 
must at one time have supported an extensive 
population. Indeed, scarcely a square mile is 
without its ruins—the remains either of agricul¬ 
tural settlements along the valleys, or of cave- 
dwellings in the bluffs of the Cretaceous shales, 
or finally of cliff-houses or fortresses perched upon 
almost inaccessible heights, and built clearly as 
places of refuge and defence. Mr. W. H. Jack- 
son describes the ancient ruins scattered through 
the San Juan basin, in Arizona and Utah; while 
the human remains collected among these ruins 
are noticed by Dr. Emil Bessels, and the asso¬ 
ciated works of art by Mr. E. A. Barber, who \ 
also contributes a short article on the Language 
and Utensils of the Modem Utes. While 
the ethnologist rather than the geologist will 
be interested in the part of the Bulletin just no¬ 
ticed, the succeeding number may be handed over 
to the zoologist. It consists, in fact, of two valua¬ 
ble but technical papers by Mr. Robert Ridgwav— 
the one entitled “ Studies of the American Falco- 
nidae,”and the other on the “Ornithology of Guade¬ 
loupe Island.” Some fossil beetles from theTertiary 
deposits of the Rocky Mountains have been re¬ 
cently described bv Mr. Scudder. The specimens 
are of much interest as being the first Coleoptera 
obtained from the Tertiaries of the United States, 
and, indeed—excluding a few doubtful specimens— 
the first distinctive American beetles from any 
formation. Preliminary descriptions of more than 
thirty species are given in the Bulletin, and com¬ 
plete” descriptions, with illustrations, will appear 
in a special work which Mr. Scudder is about to 
publish. 

Is there such a thing as Eozoon ? This 
is the question which Herr Otto Hahn seeks to 
answer in a paper recently published in the Wiirt- 
tembergische Natuncmenschaftliche Jahreshefte, and 
translated by Mr. W. S. Dallas in the April 
number of the Annult of Natural History. The 
author has examined a large number of sections 
of ophicalcite or serpentinous limestone, includ¬ 
ing some undoubtedly genuine eozoonal speci¬ 
mens from Canada. His studies lead him to 
conclude that the structure called Eozoon is not 
organic, and he asserts that the so-called “ canal- 
system ” can be paralleled in the gneissose rocks 
of Mont Blanc and the Black Forest. This anti- 
eozoonal paper will not be unwelcome to Messrs. 
King and Rowney, of Galway, who have always 
sought to explain" the apparent organic characters 
of Eozoon by reference to mineral structures. These 
gentlemen have contributed to the April number 
of the Philosoj)hical Magazine a paper “ On the 
Serpentine of the Lizard,” in which they refer 
the genesis of this beautifully-variegated rock to 
the chemical alteration of other rocks or minerals. 
According to them, the intersecting masses of 
serpentine at the Lizard appear to have been 
originally igneous injections, while the bedded 
masses were argillaceous or arenaceous sediments 
which became converted into hornblende-schists, 
gneiss, and other rocks. The authors call atten¬ 
tion to the striking simulation of organic forms 
by certain mineral structures in the Cornish ser¬ 
pentine, and illustrate their remarks by an attrac¬ 
tive coloured plate. 

We have received a descriptive Catalogue of a 
collection of rocks, minerals, and fossils, to illus¬ 
trate the geological characters and mineral re¬ 
sources of the colony of Victoria. The collection 
is to be exhibited in Philadelphia, and com¬ 
prises nearly nine hundred specimens. Each of 
these is carefully described, and in some cases 
additional value is given to the descriptions by 
the insertion of original analyses. 

Mr. Sharp has issued a second edition of his 
Rudiments of Geology (London: Stanford). 
The volume has grown from 126 pages in the 


former edition to 204 pages in the present issue, t 
But, what is far more important, the quality as ! 
well as the quantity of the matter has teen con- ! 
siderably raised. ’ Indeed, the work has gone ! 
through a thorough revision, some parts having j 
been entirely re-written. It must be confessed j 
that this was much needed, for certain portions of 
the earlier edition were far from satisfactory. In 
its amended form, however, the work appears to 
be well adapted to the wants of the beginner who 
is about to make a start in geology, while certain 
parts may be consulted not without profit by the ; 
student who has already made some advance in 
geological learning. . 


METEOROLOGY. j 

International Meteorology. —The following brief : 
notice of the recent meeting has appeared in the t 
Times :—The Permanent Committee of the Vienna j 
Meteorological Congress has just held its third | 
meeting in London, which lasted from the 18th to ' 
the 22nd inclusive. The members present were 
Prof. Buvs Ballot (Holland), President; Profs. 1 
Bruhns (Germany), Oantoni (Italy), Mohn (Nor¬ 
way), Wild (Russia), and Mr. Scott. Prof. : 
Jelinek (Austria) was unfortunately absent owing J 
to ill-health. Among numerous subjects which . 
came up for consideration it appeared that the J 
scheme for publication, in a uniform manner, of ( 
actual observations and monthly results from s , 
limited number of stations in each country, which j 
are to be considered as international, had beet t 
already accepted, almost without exception at 
suggestion of amendment, by all the countries 
which had been represented at Vienna. It is hoped 
that this measure will ultimately tend to bring 
about uniformity in hours and methods of observa¬ 
tion. In weather telegraphy it was resolved to 
calculate gradients in the metric scale, as milh- 
mdtrea per one degree (sixty nautical miles). In 
this country they will be referred to English 
units. It was not found practicable to endeavoor , 
to introduce uniform hours for observation in : 
weather telegraphy in Europe at present. As to ! 
weather charts, a proposal for the exclusion of all 1 
meridians except that of Greenwich was post- I 
poned to the next Congress. It was resolved to I 
take advantage of that meeting to attempt to effect t 
the comparison of the principal standard barometers 1 
by means of travelling barometers, to be conveyed 
to the place of meeting and left there for a con¬ 
siderable time. It was recognised as impracticable 
at present to create an International Meteorolosricsl 
Institute, and consequently it was decided that 
international investigations must be carried op at 
the expense of individual nations—other nations 
to be requested to furnish materials, as far as 
possible, in a useable form. A list of upwards ot 
200 subscribers to the international synoptic 
weather-charts of Captain Hoffmeyer was an¬ 
nounced. Resolutions were adopted in favour of 
the establishment of stations on high mountains, 
and in distant localities, and M. Wcyprechu 
proposition for a circle of observing-stations to 
the arctic regions round the Pole, was recognised 
as scientifically of high importance, and deserriar 
of general support. With reference to universal 
instructions for observations, it was stated that bo 
general form of instructions could be drawn up to 
suit all climates, and it appeared to the committee 
that the instructions recently prepared in the 
German, Russian, and English languages respec¬ 
tively, as well as in Italian (as soon as some con¬ 
templated modifications shall have been intro¬ 
duced), were sufficiently in accordance with the 
requirements of the Vienna Congress. It *** 
hoped that ere long French instructions of the 
same tenor would be issued. It was announced 
that the Italian Government was prepared 
invite the next Congress to meet at Rome in 
September, 1877, and the proposal was tu*t 
gratefully accepted. In preparation for this" 
ing a number of reports on the present state o 
the different departments of the science are cal 
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for from various meteorologists. The questions 
to be treated in these reports are mainly instru¬ 
mental, and they are of great importance in the 
present state of the subject. The detailed report 
of the committee will be published without delay. 

Atmospherical Pressure over the Atlantic .—The 
Dutch Meteorological Institute has published 
tables of the mean barometrical readings over 
the Atlantic, based on about 800,000 observations, 
a number which Prof. Buys Ballot admits to be 
quite insufficient to show the entire conditions. 
He points out, however, that if sailors will only 
compare their readings at any place with the mean 
ralues which he gives, they will find that if the 
two accord they may expect the normal direction 
of wind, determined by the normal distribution of 
pressure; and that if their own barometrical read¬ 
ings diverge from the average for the place they 
will experience winds differing from their normal 
course, in accordance with such divergence. 

Lieut. J. E. Comelissen .—Marine meteorology 
has sustained a heavy loss of late in the sudden 
death of the well-known head of the Marine De¬ 
partment of the Koval Meteorological Institute of 
Utrecht He had been for sixteen years the right- 
hand man of his chief, Profeasor Buys Ballot, and 
his name is identified with most of the publications 
of the Institute in the department of Ocean 
Meteorology. At the time of the Maritime Con¬ 
ference in London in 1874, he won all hearts by 
the cordial geniality and frankness of his manner. 
His place will be very hard to fill. We regret to 
learn that he has left a wife and family in very 
had circumstances. 

Meteorology of Iowa .—In our number for 
November 0 we noticed the organisation which 
has been set on foot by Dr. G. Hinriehs for the 
study of the local climate of this State. We 
regret to see from his Wealher Review for April 
that the Appropriation BiU for the service failed 
to pass the State Legislature owing to the absence 
of a House sufficient to pass a money Bill on the 
last day of session. The question is thus post¬ 
poned for two years. We are glad to see that he 
has not not lost heart, hut stirs up his observers 
to continue their efforts. His forecasts in his 
“Decade State Reports” are very bold and 
appear to be fairly successful. 

Diminution of Rims. —Prof. Wild has sub¬ 
mitted to the St. Petersburg Academy a com¬ 
munication on Herr Wex’s Report on the decrease 
of rivers and increase of floods in modem times, 
aoticed in the Academy on May 1, 1875. He 
points out that, while there are differences of 
opinion in Germany on the question, there can be 
no doubt that the reckless clearing of forest land 
which has been and is stiU going on on the banks 
of Russian rivers, such as the Volga, cannot hut 
tend to render the region cleared a rainless desert 
and produce most serious modifications of the 
physical geography of Eastern Europe. 

Origin of Storms .—This subject has been the 
theme of numerous papers this spring; in the 
first place Dr. Hellmann, in a letter to Prof. 
Mobn, which appears in the Austrian Journal for 
April 1, criticises the views of the latter gentle- 
nian on the origin of the greater barometrical 
depressions recently noticed in these columns, and 
states that he prefers Prof. Molin's previous views 
as explained in his Grundziige dcr Meteorologie, 
to which we must refer the reader. Other con¬ 
tributions to the history of the subject are found 
>n the Comptes Rendus. We have on several 
occasions noticed the views of M. Faye, who sup¬ 
poses that the origin of cyclones is to be sought 
•or in the upper regions of the atmosphere, and 
that the cycloues are descending vortices, instead 
of ascending ones as generally believed by meteo¬ 
rologists. M. Faye has taken the account of the 
Hallsberg Tornado (Academy, February 6), and 
endeavours to show in two notes to the French 
Academy that the phenomena afford an indisput¬ 
able proof of his theory. This has called forth a 


spirited rejoinder from M. Hildebrandsson, of 
Upsala. the original describer of the tornado in 
question, an ardent advocate of the upward motion 
theory, who is also well known for the attention 
he has paid to upper currents and the movements 
of cirrus clouds. Dr. Hildebrandsson points out 
that from the same circumstances he draws con¬ 
clusions different from those of M. Faye, who has 
ignored the facts which militate against his own 
special theory. 

Climate of the Polar Regions .—In the Austrian 
Journal for April 15 Dr. Hann gives an analysis 
of the meteorological observations taken in Spits¬ 
bergen, 1872-3, by the Swedish Expedition, 
and published by Dr. Wijkander, and on the 
coast of East Greenland by the German Expedi¬ 
tion in 186D-70, published bv Capt. Koldewey. 
In the present interest attaching to the Arctic 
Regions, and with the possibility, if we may not 
say prospect, of M. Weyprecht's proposal for 
Arctic physical observing-stations being carried 
out to some extent, such a paper as the present is 
most useful. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Llnnkan Society. —( Thursday , April 20.) 

G. Bentham, V.P., F.R.S., in the Chair. H.B.M.’s 
Consul at Zanzibar, Dr. J. Kirk, communicated a 
note (in a letter to Dr. Hooker) respecting the identity 
of the living Copal Tree, Trachglobium Homtmannior 
nium, with that which yielded the gum “ Animi," 
now found semi-fossil in East Africa. Characteristic 
parts of the plant which yielded the latter afford evi¬ 
dence of its similarity to the former one. The 
superior qualities and market value of “ Animi,” he 
thinks, are due to changes produced by its long lying 
underground. “ On the African species of the genus 
Coffea, Linn.,” by Mr. W. P. Hiern. As now re¬ 
stricted this genus belongs to the Old World, attri¬ 
buted American species being referred to other genera. 
Out of seven Indian species one formerly was culti¬ 
vated, but has been superseded by African plants. 
The author distinguishes thirteen species as indigenous 
to the African continent, and two to Mauritius and 
Bourbon. Of the former, two kinds are found in East 
and Central Africa, the remainder ranging along the 
West coast. The ordinary commercial coffee, he 
shows, grows wild in Abyssinia and other parts of 
Africa ; and as to the celebrated Mocha coffee, ho re¬ 
gards it as but a doubtful variety of the ordinary sort. 
A technical description is lor the first time given of 
Liberian coffee, C. liberica. This only recently has 
acquired importance, having been introduced into 
England in 1874 by Mr. W. Bull, the horticulturist. 
Already, however, its fame is spreading far and wide 
among coffee-planters, especially those of Ceylon. Its 
introduction there has been regarded as a great boon, 
and justly so; its qualities far surpassing any kind 
hitherto known. This undoubted distinct species of 
coffee is robust, hardy, and very productive. It is 
largo-loaved and big-berried, and the latter in flavour 
and aroma are very superior to the common C. arabica. 
As it thrives at lower altitudes and in districts 
inimical to tho latter, its commercial importance 
hereafter is likely to be very great. Other useful 
qualities attributed to it time and experience may 
test. A paper “On the Classification of Narcissus" 
by Mr. Shirley Hibberd was announced. Mr. Thisel- 
tou Dyer read a note “On the Plant Yielding 
Latakia Toliaoco.” He considers that this is pro¬ 
duced by a different species from the Turkish, and that, 
as imported into this country, it consists of the 
flowering twigs made up into bundles, which have 
been smoked with pinewood. Then followed a techni¬ 
cal paper “ On Polynesian Algae," by Prof. Dickie, 
and one “ On tho Freshwater Algae of Kerguelen 
Island,” by P. F. Reinsch. 


Anthropological INSTITUTE. —( Tuesday , April 25.) 

Col. A. Lanf. Fox, President, in the Chair. Dr. 
Comrie, R.N., exhibited his collection of weapons and 
articles of domestic use from New Guinea, and added 
several particulars to his previous remarks. Mr. A. 
Tylor, F.G.S., read a paper on the “ Origin of 
Numerals.” He held that inventive thought had 
always an object-origin, and mentioned measures of 
length, as pace, foot, hand, &c., as having such a 


source. Also, in the Ptolemaic hieroglyphics a minute, 
or second, was shown by an eye winking, answering 
to “ tho twinkling of an eye.” Illustrations of the 
Abacus and mode of calculating by it were exhibited, 
and shown to be in principle the origin of tho modern 
calculating machine. The dream of a universal lan¬ 
guage has been realised as far as numerals and arith¬ 
metical figures are concerned, and this is due to their 
origin. A paper by Mr. A. L. Lewis was read on 
" Some Apparent Coincidences of Custom and Belief 
in Chaldaea and other Countries.” Ho alluded among 
other points to the marks of finger-nails upon the terra¬ 
cotta deeds that had been discovered at Nineveh. 
They appeared to him to auswer to the practice of 
touching the seals of legal documents with the finger. 
As regards the belief of the Assyrians in immortality, 
souls were either united with the sun or descended to 
“ Bit-Edic.” Annwn, the country of tho dead in 
like manner among the Kymry, was situated in the 
lower regions at the going down of the sun in the 
west. The children of Ann, or tho sky, in Assyria 
may be compared with “ Cum Annwn,” “ Spirit,” be¬ 
hoved in by tho Kymry. Among the Assyrian gods 
Hed answered to the Lycian deity “ Hu.” Civilisation 
appeared to originate with the Turanians, the 
Semitic race merely succeeding to it. The President, 
Mr. A. Smee, Mr. Distant, and others, took part in 
the discussion. 


Royal Society. — (Thursday, April 27.) 

Dr. J. D. Hooker, President, ia the Chair. The 
Bakerian Lecture (on the “ Gaseous State of Matter”) 
was delivered by Dr. Andrews, F.R.S. 


Chemical Society.—( Friday , April 28.) 

A special meeting was held on Friday, April 28, at 
whieh Prof. Andrews, F.R.S., delivered a most inter¬ 
esting lecture on “ Certain Methods of Chemical Re¬ 
search.” In the course of the lecture he exhibited 
and described the various apparatus employed by him 
in his researches on the heat developed (hiring 
chemical combination; ia his experiments on ozone 
and on the relation between the pressure and tension 
of matter in the gaseous.state, giving many most inter¬ 
esting and valuable details of the precautions neces¬ 
sary to be employed in experiments of this kind. At 
the close of the lecture ho exhibited the striking 
experiment of the action of heat on liquid sulphurous 
anhydride in aausing it to pass into the “ intermediate 
state,” in which it is neither liquid nor gaseous. 


Physical Societt. —( Saturday, April 29.) 

Prof. Gladstone, Vice President, in the Chair. The 
Secretary read a communication from Sir John 
Conroy, Bart., on a simple form of Heliostat. Tho 
defect of Fahrenheit's Heliostat, in which the beam 
of sunlight is deflected by a mirror moved by clock¬ 
work in a direction parallel to the axis of the earth, 
and then in the required direction by a fixed mirror, 
consists in the great loss of light. The author substi¬ 
tutes two silvered mirrors for the looking-glasses 
usually employed, and he has shown that the loss of 
light with this arrangement is less than whon the 
light is once reflected from a looking-glass. Mr. 8. 
P. Thompson, B.A., B.Se., then made a second com¬ 
munication on the so-called “ Etherie Force,” and de¬ 
scribed some experiments which he has recently made 
in the Physical Laboratory at South Kensington on 
the subject. The name was given by Mr. Edison, 
the inventor of the Motograph, to the sparks obtained 
when a conductor is presented to the core of an electro¬ 
magnet, tho coils of which are traversed by an inter¬ 
mittent current. The results of the experiments con¬ 
ducted as originally described not proving satisfactory, 
various other arrangements were tried, and it was 
found that if the secondary current from an induction 
coil be used instead of a current direct from the 
battery, the effects are much more marked. When 
tho induced spark was thus diverted either wholly 
or partially into a short coil which was insu¬ 
lated very perfectly from the core inside, a spark 
about half an inch in length which had a decided 
effect on the nerves could be drawn off from the core, 
and this was sufficient to illuminate a small vacuum 
tube. The spark, however, does not exhibit the 
usual signs of polarity. It was shown by ob¬ 
serving the illumination thus produced with a rota¬ 
ting mirror, that tho discharge is in reality a recipro¬ 
cating one, each spark .returning on its path after a 
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minute interval of time. Under certain conditions it 
is also possible to charge an electroscope either posi¬ 
tively or negatively by means of the spark; and Mr. 
Thompson has shown that the spark ignites a jet of 
gas, but fails to deflagrate metallic wire or ignite 
gunpowder. From the above and other experiments, 
which will be exhibited on a future occasion, the 
author concludes that the cause of tho phenomena is 
obvious, and that the hypothesis of a new force is 
unnecessary. Prof. McLeod referred to a paper on 
the same subject which appeared in the Chemical 
Hews of April 28, by Messrs. Houston and Thomson. 
Mr. David Ross, B.A., enquired the tension of the 
Leyden Jar arrangement used in the experiments; 
but Mr. Thompson pointed out that it would be very 
difficult of determination, on account of the rapid 
change of the spark from positive to negative. 


FINE ART. 

FLAXMAN. 

The Drawings of Flaxman in University Col¬ 
lege , London. Autotypes from the Ori¬ 
ginals. With Essay by Sidney Colvin. 

(London: George Bell & Sons, 187G.) 
Flaxman was one of those men fortunate in 
being valued by the best minds of their 
own generation ; unfortunate only in being 
valued sometimes for work not actually their 
highest. An ungracious act and an ungra¬ 
cious word from the great Sir Joshua—the 
act, the refusal to give the youth the prize 
which bad been confidently looked for; the 
word, the rough statement that the young 
man had ruined himself now that he had 
chosen to marry—these are perhaps the only 
things to mar the harmony of praise and 
encouragement which surrounded that gentle 
spirit from boyhood to age. And Sir Joshua 
—be it remembered—was never a master of 
criticism. He was a master of painting, and 
a master of words—his literary style, that 
is to say, was upon the best level of his own 
generation. His instinct in judging of the 
work of times past was good enough to point 
him to the masters of Italy. He threw 
himself, says Mr. Ruskin, at their feet, 
“ and rose from their feet to share their 
crown.” But he was not always at the 
feet of the greatest; and in judging of con¬ 
temporary work his instinct was more 
markedly at fault. The landscapes of “ Mr. 
Gainsborough” were not poetical enough 
for him ; and that main malheureuse which 
he showed twice in his ways with Flaxman 
was, one takes it, something of an index to 
a want of appreciation of the supreme quali¬ 
ties of Flaxman’s art. But generally Flax¬ 
man was valued. Schlegel eulogised him. 
Canova admired him. Cowper held it “a 
pleasing honour ” to be illustrated by him. 
Romney was helpful to him. Stothard loved 
him. Blake knew him, and did not quarrel 
with him. 

No one deserved appreciation more than 
Flaxman, for no one admired more widely 
and discerningly than he did. He wisely 
valued his contemporaries. He learned from 
classic art more than any one else, because 
he had more of its spirit. He learned some¬ 
thing from the Renaissance ; but his lectures 
point out, and are about the first to point 
out, the merits of Italian sculpture before 
Michael Angelo. He saw the beauty of the 
work of primitive schools, then too much 
ignored. Thus, he was a fine critic, bnt not 
happy in expressing himself in words. His 
appreciation of a work of art was felt more 


when he drew a thing than when he talked 
about it. Sometimes in copying art he 
idealised it. Thus, he gave to the ornate 
work of the late Renaissance some quality 
of fineness, distinction, and purity, which 
belonged of right to a higher time, and to 
his own genius. 

The character of his own genius—miscon¬ 
ceived, though hardly underrated, in his 
own day—is apt still to be a little miscon¬ 
ceived in ours. He was not all Greek. 
More even than any men of the Italian 
Renaissance he had, indeed, the severity and 
restraint of Greek art. He had severity, 
but it was tempered by sweetness. Nega¬ 
tively, he was Greek in that he rose hardly 
more than Stothard did to conceptions of 
pure horror. And these hardly belong, it 
may be said, to the classic mind, wherever 
that may appear. They are mediaeval. They 
are for the Gothic architects. They are for 
Victor Hugo in Notre Dame de Paris. They 
are not for Ingres or Flaxman. Positively, 
he was Greek by his dominating sense of a 
whole, and not of parts ; by the purity and 
simplicity of his lines ; by his economy of 
means; by his assured expression of the 
figure in repose or action. Flaxman was 
Greek in these things, and by his very 
reticence and restraint more classic in spirit, 
though not jn fulness of accomplishment, 
than the men of the Italian Renaissance: 
Rafael himself, and Marc Antonio, his in¬ 
terpreter, most Greek of them ; or Mantegna, 
who carried into sometimes classic forms a 
vehemence of action passionate and personal. 
Compare, for instance, Flaxman’s treatment 
of a dance, whether it be tho exquisite 
crossing of girl and youth in the second 
study on the second sheet of the designs 
before us, or the quaint rapture of the up¬ 
lifted hands of girls in the ninth study on 
the twelfth sheet—a study of girls whose 
unalloyed innocence in physical action only 
Luca della Robbia, beside Flaxman, could 
have conveyed—compare these, I say, either 
or both of them, with a splendid dance of 
the Renaissance, Dance of Damsels, robust 
and abounding in the joy of life—a print 
attributed by last-century criticism to Zoan 
Andrea: more recently to Mantegna him¬ 
self. Looking at the two together—at Flax¬ 
man’s pure grace first — what is classic 
seems to have gone out of the Renaissance, 
and Mantegna is halfway towards the ex¬ 
uberance of Carpeaux. 

Mr. Colvin has well pointed out that 
Flaxman did not fail, as far as concerns his 
designs, where simple violenoe was needed. 
His command over the movement and ana¬ 
tomy of the figure served him in sufficient 
stead for this; he did this as well as others 
—others as well as he—but of horror and 
passion he was no exponent at all. Of indi¬ 
vidual character he was not a great ex- 
onent. The abstract treatment of the 
uman figure in grace or strength was that 
of which his science and his taste made him 
most completely the master. He worked 
in three branches of art; one at least of 
these excluding what was most personal 
about him. He modelled for Wedgwood ; 
he drew designs for the poets ; ho gave him¬ 
self to sculpture. Now the Wedgwood de¬ 
signs, albeit admirably correct, were pro¬ 
bably little fitted for the material destined 

Diqiti 


to be used. No one could have done better 
service than Flaxman in the capacity is 
which he was employed, in his youth, br 
the great potter. But Mr. Colvin is pro- 
bably very right in holding, in face of 
popular opinion to the contrary, that it was 
a mistake to try to givo to the product of 
the potter the quality of an engraved gem. 
It is not by this work that Flaxman’s fame 
will live, when a freak of fashion, strong is 
his own time, and revived in ours, shall have 
passed away. 

Of Flaxman’s work in sculpture, much it 
incomplete ; most has come to us more or 
less through other hands; it conveys com- 
paratively little of the actual execution, 
though much of the sentiment of the 
master. There remain—and this is the 
third branch of his work—Flaxman’s de¬ 
signs. In the books, they are no more abso¬ 
lutely his own than are the monuments in 
marble. An engraver intervened, came be¬ 
tween the thought of the artist and its pub¬ 
lished expression with no such faithful hand 
as Marc Antonio’s when he translated and 
multiplied Rafael. But the original draw¬ 
ings are themselves accessible; drawings 
for work of all kinds ; not even chiefly for 
the published illustrations ; they abound in 
many collections, and of these among the 
finest and largest is that purchased througii 
the agency of Mr. Crabb Robinson for 
University College, in London. These de¬ 
signs—prefaced by an essay of Mr. Colvin's, 
which has given us much pleasure and in. 
struction—are reproduced in the large folio 
volume before us, with certain deficiencies 
indeed, but, on the whole, with success. 
No other method, it is safe to say, would 
multiply for us with even as much surenes 
these faint, delicate, and splendid things. 
One cannot at any moment have access to 
the originals, and it is a boon to be able to 
refresh one’s memory with these reproduc¬ 
tions ; they bring up so forcibly the immense 
fertility, the infinite grace, of the master. 
And they reveal what, if these drawings did 
not exist, would only be revealed more im¬ 
perfectly by an inspection of his monu¬ 
ments in the cathedral and country churches 
of England, the dominating sentiment of 
Flaxman’s art, the mainspring of his work. 
Another great learner from the elder world, 
the painter Ingres, brought from the study 
of that world a science quite as unfailing; 
but of dominating sentiment, that was bis 
alone, there will perhaps be little to remem¬ 
ber. Flaxman had an invention of happier 
and perpetual flow, and his invention was 
ever at the service of a very personal senti¬ 
ment. That was the domestic sentiment, 
common indeed in a sense to him and bis 
contemporaries, but cherished by him with 
a strange and special union of noble tender¬ 
ness and dignified reticence. In Italian Art 
Pietd meant first the pity of one mother for 
one dead Son, and then, they tell us, of su 
mothers for all dead sons. In Flaxman a 
art, the love and tenderness of the home and 
the sorrow at the grave ceased to be narrow, 
local, English—became general and wide. 
He expressed in large abstract forms, thongs 
with infinite variety, with increasing P 1 ^ 
fluidity, the joy of human relationship an 
the pain of loss. 

Now v ..,the designs here show all tbs 
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dominating sentiment — show with un¬ 
paralleled richness and completeness, though 
oftentimes with slightness of indicative 
touch, how great was Flaxman’s appre-* 
ciation of the simple figures of English 
mother and child and elder sister and indul¬ 
gent playful bigger brother, and how great 
his appreciation of the every-day groupings 
of these, and how he made their beauty 
permanent and of wide appeal. Often, the 
slighter the designs are, the more expressive 
they are: so rare was Flaxman’s economy: 
so supreme his command. The sepia draw¬ 
ings are hardly ever as effective as the pure 
outlines. These outlines show him great in 
the grouping of figures, as they move or rest; 
show him great in subtly-ordered combina¬ 
tions, by which he recalls, more indeed than 
by his occasional completeness of finish, the 
highest periods of art; show him greatest, after 
all, in simplest things, attitudes of Roman 
mother or English playfellows, for there 
was no chance and no habitual action of the 
figure in its household ways of work and 
play—no gesture of homely love or sorrow 
—of which his keen and sympathetic notice 
had not made him the consummate master. 

Frederick Wedmore. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

(first Notice.') 

The general impression produced upon us by this 
exhibition is favourable: there seems to be more 
of strenuous endeavour, more of completed per¬ 
formance, than last year. The general level of 
the school remains no doubt the same; the ten¬ 
dency being towards decisive realistic representa¬ 
tion—the onvious, the actual, displayed in rela¬ 
tion to its artistic opportunities, with points of 
moving human drama here, of picturesqueness or 
humour there, or indeed of simple direct indivi¬ 
dualising. Every now and then cm artist can be 
remarked of more special and uncommon bias: 
and we think it would he correct to say that the 
contributors of this description are more salient 
and more successful this year than last, and the 
others rather less disposed—yet only rather less 
—to remain contented with the display of simple 
matter-of-fact, under those conditions of artistic 
sn-oir-faire which hardly transcend vigorous 
sketching. The exhibition which contains Mr. 
Leighton’s Daphnephoria, Mr. Pointer's Atalanta, 
Mr. Fildes’s Widower, and Mr. Millais’s landscape 
“ Over the hills and far away,” has some right to 
he remembered in virtue of these works—not to 
speak of some others worthy to bear them company. 

We shall proceed to work through the collection 
according to its several branches of subject-matter, 
condensing our review, if manageable, into four 
articles. This may necessarily entail the total 
disregard of some creditable productions of minor 
ms rk, and the mere bare mention of some others. 

Sacred Subjects. —It is rather remarkable that, 
told the scanty show of works in this category, 
there are three subjects each of which has em¬ 
ployed a brace of artists: The Pool of Bethesda, 
7?'. Long and Mr. Bateman; The Madonna and 
■ v ’ , Woodall and Prof. Muller; and Ahab 

j? ^oboth's Vineyard (which was the subject for 
he recent Acaidemy gold-medal competition), 
_u. Rooke and Mr. Frank Dicksee. Mr. Long, 
no ma( j e gg a popular a nd professional hit 
‘ year with his Babylonian Marriage-Market, 
“{.be a little overweighted, as regards depth of 
. ntiment, with the Bethesda subject: still, this 
• 8lnc erely conceived by him, and makes an 
, P reS8 ‘ Te pictorial composition. The pool is 
^P® 0# ®k*d through a crypt, with a flight of 
steps ; one of tne columns being hung 
such naive ex-voto offerings as one sees in 


the chapels of Catholic churches—a hand, a foot, 
or an eye, in token of the cure miraculously 
effected. The surface of the pool is glass-like, a 
feather rests moveless upon it; yet a few bubbles 
on its surface indicate the approaching change. 
It reflects with vivid completeness the group 
upon its margin—a young mother with her 
infant, her upward eyes appealing to Heaven, an 
old man crawling, a young one lying prone but 
restless, two women bringing a crippled boy. 
Mr. Bateman’s treatment is as different from this 
as possible, a curious piece of Mantegna-like re¬ 
vivalism—in truth, more “Preraphaelite” than any 
of the known so-called Preraphaelite styles, whether 
of the earlier German or the later English move¬ 
ment. In Mr. Bateman’s picture the style is still 
and abstract, the contours and colour verv precise, 
the latter being grey, pale, and veiled. Here the 
pool is represented as enclosed in a quaintly-con¬ 
structed architectural screen; an angel, the prin¬ 
cipal figure, descends the steps on the left towards 
the water, holding a serpent-wreathed cross; 
two infirm men are close to the pool, along with a 
Roman soldier, the superintendent of the sana¬ 
torium, standing under a narrow tiled shed-roof; 
beside him appears an open door, through which 
is seen the often-disappointed disabled man, try¬ 
ing to crawl towards the water, but always too late 
for the moment of miracle. Nothing is intro¬ 
duced to show the approach of Christ, who is 
at last to give him the reward of his long 
expectation. The artistic point of view in this 
picture is no doubt outrf ; yet calm, delibe¬ 
rate, its suggestions laid seriouslv to heart, and 
worked out unfalteringly. The Holy Mother, by 
Mr. Goodall, may be allowed to possess a very 
fair amount of largeness of style, with simplicity 
of tone and the like appurtenances of a severe and 
“chastened” treatment; the whole thing, how¬ 
ever, falls somewhat flat, being too evidently 
“ done to order,” executed according to such and 
such a standard, because that is understood to be 
the correct thing for religious and artistic pur¬ 
poses. The motto quoted is from Matthew, 
“ And when they were come into the house they 
saw the young child and Mary his mother,” 
the context being that of the entry of the 
Wise Men of the East; it is noticeable that, as 
Matthew says nothing about the birth of Jesus in a 
stable, our painter has conformed to his text, and 
represented a dwelling-house. Professor Muller 
adn eres more closely to the traditional quality of 
sacred art. His Virgin and Child in front of a 
Grotto does indeed exclude all supernatural acces¬ 
sories, such as the nimbus; but it belongs to the 
domain of mild semi-Oatholic semi-Evangelism, 
emasculate in its gentleness, a syrup of sacred 
sentimentality. Such a treatment reaches about 
as far in bringing the Christian personages into 
the region of human life as a certain school of 
German theology reaches in rationalising the 
Gospel miracles by saying, for instance, that Christ 
was not absolutely transfigured on the mount, but 
was seen by the apostles under a vivid effect of 
sunlight, and the Moses and Elias of the vision 
were two adherents whom they did not know by 
person or by name. This nitid little picture we 
' count as of next to no intrinsic value. Another 
by the same Diisseldorf painter, The Virgin and 
Infant Christ, with St. Joseph, and an Angel 
playing, is certainly a higher example of the like 
range of treatment. Everything here is done 
with great attention and uniform completion (see, 
for instance, the curiously neat management of the 
gritty surface of the ground), and the angel is 
really an elegant and distinguished piece of design. 
This is, we believe, a work of some celebrity 
abroad, a photograph of it being in the market. 
We hope our painters will not learn from its style; 
hut, if they want the style, they might find it 
exemplified in worse models than tnis. As regards 
the two treatments of Elijah confronting Ahab 
and Jezebel in Naboth's Vineyard, we may at 
once turn aside from Mr. Frank Bicksee’s well- 
meant mediocrity, though to this the gold medal 


and scholarship were awarded by the Coun¬ 
cil of the Royal Academy, and may bestow our at¬ 
tention on Mr. Rooke, to whom not even the 
second prize, but only “ honourable mention,” was 
allotted. His is really a remarkable work, which 
permits us to augur highly of the painter’s future. 
Elijah is energetic, and the denunciatory action of 
his arms good. In the limbs of this earnestly- 
studied figure there is much well-mastered 
drawing; indeed, throughout the picture, all 
is thoughtfully designed and worked out with 
patient resolute efficiency—whether we look to 
each of the figures, to the vine, to the purplish 
poppy that flaunts in the foreground its baleful 
Deauty ominous of pride and death, or to the 
drapery of Jezebel as she turns round on Elijah, 
the clench of her depressed hand indicative of 
virulence impotently abashed. Through the vine¬ 
yard door a number of people, whom we may 
suppose to have been engaged in the judicial 
murder of Naboth, are visible, and some stones 
strew their pathway significantly. Mr. Rooke 
does not appear as yet to have trained his eye for 
colour so well as his other artistic capabilities, but 
this also may come in time. 

Three Academician exhibitors—Messrs Her¬ 
bert, Thorburn, and Armitage—make a sorry 
show in sacred art. Of the Judith and Magdalene 
of the first artist, and the Pilgrim’s Progress 
subject of the second, we will say no more, but 
leave them for their admirers (if such there be) 
to descant upon, and for outsiders to cheapen. 
Mr. Armitage recurs to a subject which a painter 
of less name, Mr. Smetham, first dealt with and 
made his own some years ago— The Hymn of the 
Last Supper. From Mr. Armitage we get a 
singularly ungainly performance, not conforming 
to, or at any rate not developing to the spectator, 
any one of the varying ideals of which the theme 
is capable; the only point in it which we find 
open to some encomium is this—that the subsi¬ 
diary actions of the several figures are reasonably 
well diversified. We observe only one other 
sacred picture, that by Mr. J. K. Thomson en¬ 
titled The Hidden Mystery, with a Greek inscrip¬ 
tion on the frame, and two angels flying over a 
heath. On the remote horizon something is dimly 
discernible which may possibly point to the Cruci¬ 
fixion. We cannot offer any distinct opinion of 
this picture, hung aloft as it is: it may possibly 
have some merits other than unusual choice of 
subject, and enigmatic purport. 

Historic or Ideal Subjects. —Four of the prin¬ 
cipal pictures in this section have been already 
spoken of in our pages: The Daphnephoria of Mr. 
Leighton, the Atalanta's Bace of Mr. Poynter, 
the Audience at Agrippa’s of Mr. Alma-Tadema, 
and the Appeal for Mercy, 1793, of Mr. Marcus 
Stone. On the present occasion, therefore, we 
shall limit ourselves to saying that Mr. Leighton’s 
vast tableau, some twenty feet perhaps in length, 
is a great and highly successful effort, honourable 
to the present standing of our school, and probably 
deserving to be regarded as its author's master¬ 
piece as yet; that Mr. Poynter’s work, only a 
little less large, is full of difficulty, daringly and 
powerfully encountered, and in an elevated style ; 
that Mr. Tadema’s picture, though far smaller 
than some of his leading productions, is so finely 
done as to rank with the best of them; and that 
Mr. Stone rises higher than before in dramatic 
intensity. Mr. Tadema has two other pictures 
—Cleopatra and After the Dance. The Cleopatra, 
pourtrayed as of something more than tnirty- 
flve years of age, is vigorously characterised, and 
we may he willing to accept her as the queen of 
Caesar’s and of Antony’s passion, although there 
is less of subtle fascination in her than we might 
wish for. Her dark eye glances towards the left ; 
black hair, almost velvety in its soft and tangled 
luxuriance, surmounts the golden brown of her 
complexion; a large pearl hangs in her ear, and a 
great golden serpent-shaped armlet clasps her 
arm; a panther's hide lies over white drapery, 
and masks the contour of the bosom. She lies 
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with her head against a pillow, straight up, and 
almost tilted forward. After the Demce is a per¬ 
fectly naked Bacchante, with ivy in her hair, 
and her tambourine and thyrsus; a plump and 
genial-tempered blonde, lying asleep within the 
temple-precincts, a bearskin beneath her, and her 
left hand behind her head. The flesh-painting is 
sweet, with a pleasant yet not monotonous uni¬ 
formity of tinge: perhaps the face hardly tells 
out with sufficient distinctness from its environ¬ 
ments. Among the strictly historical subjects, 
we find nothing better than The Relief of Leyden, 
by Mr. Gow—a sensible and indeed an excellent 
performance. “ The quays," says the motto, “ were 
lined with the famishing population as the fleet 
rowed through the canals, every human being who 
could stand coming forth to greet the preservers 
of the city." A famishing crowd is a very dan¬ 
gerous thing for a painter to represent; Mr. 
Gow makes it famishing, but not too famish¬ 
ing—eager, not frenzied in excitement and 
anticipation. From one of the vessels the cap¬ 
tain of the expedition salutes the citizens; 
while an officer holds out a loaf of bread 
towards a gaunt musketeer on the quay, and 
parades another loaf aloft on a pike. The 
colour is rather low and husky in scale; yet 
this, along with all other elements of the subject, 
is ably managed: the hands generally are some¬ 
what smaller than they need be. 

Sir John Gilbert sends two pictures. The first is 
an animated dashing melee between mounted Cru¬ 
saders and Saracens, conceived in the spirit of one 
of Rubens's Lion-hunts—strongly but lightly 

S ainted on very rough canvas; net large in 
imensions, and hence looking a little below its 
due level of importance, but certainly very 
cleverly done. The second painting shows Richard 
II. resigning the Crown i to Bolingbroke : some 
verses from Shakespeare's play are quoted to this 
work, but it may fairly count as representing the 
incident historically—a rich harmonious picture, 
all dun eeul jet , as the expressive French phrase 
runs. The upward action of Richard's right hand 
finds its evident explanation in Shakespeare's 
couplet— 

'* That bucket down and full of tears am I, 

Drinking my griefs, whilst you mount up on high.” 
Otherwise this posture might be thought too 
demonstrative in a sermonising way, and at any 
rate we think it a little unsatisfactory in the 
picture. The faces also are overmuch of one 
type—the Gilbert type—-not individualised from 
different models. The dense black of Richard's 
dress is finely managed in contrast with the 
sumptuous reds and cloth of gold generally 
filling the canvas. Under the title For the King 
and the Cause, Mr. Lucas paints a wounded Cava¬ 
lier brought home to his mansion after a battle: 
a trooper is knocking with a big stone at the park- 
gate. The whole is conceived with truthful 
directness, and is very forcibly and rightly, though 
somewhat too opaquely, painted. As was the 
case last year, Mr. Croft and M. Philippoteaux 
send capital military pictures. Mr. Croft's sub¬ 
ject is On the Morning of the Battle of Waterloo ; 
Napoleon and his suite in the early and not 
brilliant daylight, preparing for the all-conclusive 
event. The Emperor, sallow, and with clenched 
eagle-visage, is seated at a table, listening to what 
a peasant can tell him of the local situation: an 
aide-de-camp gallops along the sloppy road: 
soldiers are just woke up or awaking, with mire- 
stained cloaks and gaiters: the British bivouac- 
fires are in the distance, and a few red-coats are 
seen, remote and small. A central figure is a 
middle-aged French soldier, with a wound in the 
thigh, screwing his features in silent pain ns he 
prepares to rise from hissleeping-place on tko soil. 
It would be difficult to praise this excellent picture 
beyond its deserving. We like it even better than 
Philippoteaux’s Charge of the English Heavy 
CavtUry at the Battle of Balaclava —a composition 
full of action and understanding, a little marred, 
to our thinking, by its extreme neatness and 


uniformity of work: allowing for this, it is nearly 
as well done as it could be. Mr. Albert Moore 
contributes one of his choicest bits of classical 
dolce far niente, under the title of Beads ; an 
arbitrary title enough, the “ beads ” being merely 
a small accessory object, lying in the left-hand 
corner of the floor. The real subject is two young 
Greek beauties dozing in the hot noon, indolent and 
sprightly, on a sofa. The slumbering actions are 
of bold design, delicately touched into grace : one 
damsel has her legs crossed, the knees raised in an 
upward angle; the other leans her head on her 
protruded right arm, the left hand lying lax 
behind the flank. With this example of classic 
jSnesse we may couple the mediaeval Songs with¬ 
out Words of Mr. Strudwick; a fair one in 
cherry-red drapery, with large blue eyes, stretched 
on the ground in a posture of graceful abstracted 
ease; her hands clasped upon the branch of a tree, 
on which a bird is warbling, while two white 
pigeons coo lovingly beside a runnel. This is a 
work of considerable charm and purity, in a style 
learnt from Mr. Burne Jones, with a more marked 
infusion of the Mantegna influence. It is a speci¬ 
men of what we might call approximate style— 
not native and spontaneous, not barrenly imitative, 
but derivative, re-ahsorbing, and re-applying. 

After these we name briefly— What is it ? by 
F. Hamilton Jackson: a Greek girl conning the 
back of her hand, which may have been scratched 
or punctured. After the Dance, by Waterhouse, 
a composition of the Pompeian-classic type, only 
moderately successful. Alecto, by T. E. Harrison, 
the pale-laced Fury soaring up from the abyss, aud 
about to surmount the naked rock-pinnacles with 
her yellow wings; she clutches a torch, and ser- 

S ents people her golden locks; this work has a 
ecorative air combined with something of ideal 
character, but it lacks proficiency of handling. 
Pallas Athene and the Herdsman's Dogs, by 
Briton Riviere, from the Odyssey — 

“ But the dogs knew her coming, and with whine 
And whimpering crouched aloof: ” 

unimportant, and indeed a failure, in the more 
elevated relations of its subject-matter, but with 
some good twinkles of eye, or anxieties of tail or 
haunch, in the dogs. A Breezy Morning, by T. R. 
Spence; two Greek girls descending a paved 
terrace, with flapping draperies, and fluttering 
pigeons ; a picture that possesses naivett of style, 
and offers some promise of largeness. The Nursling 
of the Muse, by P. Cockerell, a rather burlesque¬ 
looking affair, with Pegasus as a colt, browsing 
flowers from the Muse's hand. And Phryne, by 
Armitage, with the motto “ Apelles painted his 
famous Venus Anadyomene after he had seen 
Phryne bathing on the sea-shore.” This is a life- 
sized figure of a nude brunette, as destitute of 
classical loveliness as the same artist's Gospel 
subject is stinted of sacred rapture. If Phryne 
was after Mr. Armitage's pattern, we would 
rather not have been the Apelles to watch her ; 
and, if the Venus Anadyomene of the Grecian 
painter resembled the ideal of his English suc¬ 
cessor, the loss of that world-renowned chef- 
daeuvre may he borne with equanimity not far 
removed from complacency. 


THB WATER-COLOUR INSTITUTE. 

As if in mercy to the sorely-beset art-critic, 
chased at the present exhibition-season from 
pillar to post, or from Burlington House to Bond 
Street or Pall Mall, both the Water-Colour asso¬ 
ciations provide very scanty hills of artistic fare 
for 187G, and the critic may therefore, with the 
quiet of a good conscience, “ cut them short ” at 
his discretion. As regards the elder Society we 
shall at a later opportunity say what is needful; 
for the present we deal with the younger Institute, 
which body can seldom have held a more mediocre 
and uninteresting exhibition than the one which 
opened to the public on May 1. There is so 
little to observe upon that we shall not be at the 
pains of attempting any classification according 


to subject-matter or relative importance, but shall 
ake, pretty nearly in the order of tke catalocoe, 
he few works which justify comment 
Wolf, A Moonlight Ramble-, a wild hoar in s 
dreary snowy landscape, his snout whitened froa, 
his accustomed grabbing-process. Ptarmigan «. 
Winter Plumage ; another picture still more m- 
varvingly white, hardly broken save by tie 
blueish reflections. An Enemy in Sight. Iter- 
migan in Autumn Plumage. The enemy is 3 
hawk, high up in the sky, yet only too visible 
to the eye of fear; the ptarmigans crouch 
down to the rocks and spindling grass, eflacmj 
themselves to the uttermost — their plum®, 
of rippled grey and white and brown, protecting 
them from any eyesight less keen than that ri 
their present foe. Towneley Green, Her Put 
Offer. The precise old father—or his age migk 
rather designate him as grandfather—is seated u 
a table, and reads the love-letter which his 
daughter or grand-daughter has nervously hands 
over for his fiat: she stands beside him with 
clinging fingers, blushing half-smile, aud down¬ 
ward eyes—hoping, we may be tolerably sure, Si 
an auspicious response. A nice example of tta 
unslurnng executant. My Lady, a young mis¬ 
tress of a country mansion, of about the middle 
of last century', habited in a pea-green figured 
sac, seated by the fireside; elegantly simple. .1 
Young Tennis-player ; a hoy of fourteen of the 
time of Charles I.; his doublet of amherehrowi 
velvet is good in colour. Gow, On the Road toth 
Frontier. The scene is at Phalsbourg, toward; 
the earliest years of the present century. Ts 
civilian travellers arrive at the most eligible 
hostelry of the town, but find there, in lieu of tie 
much-desired accommodation, only a huddle« 
billeted soldiers, and an apologetically pro testis; 
landlady. Mr. Gow tells this story—like several 
others to which he has set his hand—pointful: 
and well. Staniland, Twine-walk, Lowes'’it. 
painted with sturdy truth. Chequered by uw 
into light and shadow, the sunshine lies meilaw. 
yet not exactly luminous, on the rich-tinted gras, 
Another picture by the same rising artist has 
the motto, 

“ On hard and narrow free-seat 
Sit the humble village poor,” 


which seems to suggest a display of decent poverty, 
almost too meek to groan under the chilly eye 
the pew-opener, the staff of the beadle, a* 
the rod of the oppressor. The picture, however, 
tells a different tale: the poor people present a 
aspect of substantial comfort, some of them bem 
even rather “ dressy than otherwise. M'e tiri 
in them more points of character than demas* 
for commiseration. This is a more satisfartv 
work than the third of those exhibited bv Mr 
Staniland, The Sole Survivor, in which a little by 
of three is held in the arms of a stalwart fcfcr- 
man, for the sympathy of several bystanders, after 
a tempest. Charles Cattermole, James I. T.-* 
mining a Witch, a cadaverous-looking old nwlet- 
woman: the artist has not made much of tin- 
capable subject. Edmund Warren, The Oreeeiiiv 
Oak, Welbeck, Sherwood (“through this tree * 
coach and six was driven in 1724”); a careiu. 
well-completed study. The like may he said ai 
the same artist’s Epping Forest, near the Chord, 
Highbeech. Small, A Surrey Landscape ; a viger- 
ous piece of matter-of-fact, which wants soar 
harmonising in colour and tone. Meditation -» 
Scotch peasant-woman, also vigorous, but femur.,' 
towards the uncouth. Collier, The Weald s' 
Surrey ; a fresh airy sketch: this painter seem- 5 
be contented with spirited suggestion rather tbv 
fulfilled realisation. C. Green, A Country 
with a female equestrian preparing to astonish tiK 
natives; well done, but far from pleasurable t 
the eye. Hnghe, Choir of the Church of **'■ 
Maria Novella, Florence, with numerous figures & 
Dominicans engaged in the Church-service 1 : 
siderably the best picture we have seen this 
while from the hand ofthePresidentof thelnsu 1014 ' 
J. D. Linton, His Eminence the Cardinal Mundet- 
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The painter seems to have intended to repre¬ 
sent to us Cardinal Bichelieu engaged in one of 
his most sinister transactions, such as Athos, Por- 
thns, Aramis, and D’Artagnan, were created by 
Alexandre Dumas to bring to nought; but the 
vivid adventurous life and stir of inventive enter¬ 
prise so fascinating in Les Trois Mousquetaires, find 
no adequate counterpart in this well-painted 
picture. An officer and a trooper, men scarred 
and battered from some hard-fought oncounter, 
arc facing Bichelieu; behind him, partially ob¬ 
scured by a screen, which the Cardinal aids to the 
utmost by the spread of his scarlet robes, and the 
delaying gesture of his hand, stands a man armed 
cap-a-pie, with a musket; we can only infer that 
he is to shoot the other two dead, as soon as the 
Cardinal has extracted from them such informa¬ 
tion as he seeks. This is rather cool treatment to 
be applied to a historical celebrity of the first 
rank. In artistic respects the picture is not ex¬ 
actly below Mr. Linton’s mark, but certainly he 
has done still better aforetime. Louisa Corbaux, 

Il'e always make ourselves comfortable ; ” a tabby 
trio, cat and kittens, on a blue silk pillow, clever 
in feline expression. E. H. Oorbould, One of the 
Ten—i.e., of the ten wise and foolish virgins of 
the parable, this being evidently one of the wise 
five. The element of interest which a loyal Insti¬ 
tute and its visitors may attach to this picture is 
defined in the words, “ From a piece of sculpture 
executed in Berlin, 1803, by H. I. and B. H. 
the Crown Princess of Germany.” The sculp¬ 
ture, it would seem, has the merit of a concen¬ 
trated composition of the figure, in limbs and 
iction. Miss Gow, Out of Date ; a young lady 
)f the present day, looking over some old 
amily properties, and contemplating one of 
those portentous bonnets which used to be 
n fashion towards 1835. E. J. Gregory, 
d Standard-bearer, in full armour of about the 
dose of the fifteenth century ; the armour-painting 
ise, and the man martial and stately. This small 
igure may perhaps be accounted the best thing 
ntlie exhibition. Israels, Going Home-, a mere 
lab from a perfunctory brush : to display such a 
king is to trade on that public credulity which 
ipringa from ignorance. Tenniel, A Sheep in 
Wolf's Clothing —Guse Gibbie done up in military 
irray, too much a specimen of mere scarecrow 
at i cuture. 

\\ e may specify besides—Holloway, Evening on 
Hampstead Heath ; Mrs. Murray, The Best in the 
Market, Rome ; Hayes, Wind off Shore, Gorleston 
n<r; Philp, St. Ives Fishing-boats ; Augustus 
Bouvier, The. Veiled Dancer ; II. G. Hine, On the 
milling Hills, Sussex, and Landport near Lewes ; 
Helen Angell, Azalea-tree, and Apples ; Simpson, 

™ the Indra Subah Temple, Roclc-cut. Caves 
f Ellorah ; Skill, The Menagh e. 


the king street galleries. 

“ Exhibition of Modern British and Foreign 
nctures” has been got up at the Galleries Nos. 9 
“ 11 King Street, St. James's : Mr. A. M. Mars- 
l1fcn 18 the “ Director.” This is to be regarded, 
* e presume, as essentially a dealers collection, or 
, 811 y rate a speculator's ; as such, it is well up 
o the ordinary level of such gatherings. It would 
Ppear, however, that at any rate some of the 
j?™ 8 are sent in by artists at their own risk. 

e number of catalogued contributions is ninety. 
.■*' shall run rapidly through the more no¬ 
th • -d , s P ec * mens i distinguishing them simply by 
•*** or foreign nationality, 
the' i ' Simpletons, two lovers whiling away 
be e# * mt a ®d lazy hours in a boat: it might 
fto „" re , corr8Ct to say that they are “ spooning ” 
are “ a ■ ^cepted colloquialism) than that they 
i ernj rospletons ” in any marked sense of the 
milkin 8 smaller duplicate of the figure of a 
The q™ m year’s Boyal Academy. Pinwell, 
a tiff two rustic lovers who have got into 

vet ’ rui “° n ’t w ell know how to get out of it as 
wakes, The Fallow Field, the same picture 


which was at the Academy last year, or possibly 
a duplicate of it: if it is the same, its indisputa¬ 
ble merits appear to be of that class which bear a 
first inspection better than a second or third. 
H. W. B. Davis, The Panic, a less large version 
of the gigantic cattle-picture which made some 
considerable sensation a few years ago at the 
Academy. 

A. Cues, The Trump Card, a clever but 
rather over-smooth picture of seventeenth-century 
soldiers playing at cards. Fortuny, A roultry- 
Yard, an amusing piece of pictorial legerdemain, 
or we might almost say scribbling. Tissot, At 
Camden House, Chiselhurst, Portraits of the ex- 
Em press and Prince Imperial-, a large portrait- 
landscape, hurried, sure-handed, and wellnigh 
caricaturish: we hardly think that the “ Ex- 
Empress ” can view it with any sensation approach¬ 
ing to self-complacency, but rather to the “ spretae 
injuria formae.” C. Frere, The Coming Storm, 
farm-people malting haste to pull a great tarpaulin 
over some half-stacked hay, as the furious gusts 
presage a downpour ; true, energetic, and striking. 
De Nittis, Piccadilly, 1875, a capital scene of 
street-crowding in rainy weather. Munkacsy, Le 
Heros du Village, 1875, baring his brawny arms 
to have it out with a professional acrobat; a com¬ 
position of many figures, extremely clever and 
forcible, as usual with this now very popular 
painter, but sooty-tinted, blotchy, and ugly; too 
big in scale for such an anti-beautiful style of 
work. There are also two minor specimens of 
this artist— Hungarians (a study of two figures in 
the larger picture) and On the Road to the Paicn- 
shop. Corot, Tine Danse Antique, a full-sized but 
very sketchy example. Tiratelli, An Italian 
Village Scene, picturesque. Schenek, On the 
Mediterranean, an able sheep-painting. 

W. M. Bossetti. 


ART SALES. 

The extensive and ever-famous collection of 
Flaxman's works which, since his death, had been 
in the possession of his family, was sold at 
Christies on Wednesday in last week. Mr. 
Colvin, in his recent large publication on Flax- 
man, has characterised the collection as by far 
the finest existing in private hands at the moment 
of his writing. The prices fetched both by the 
models in plaster and wax and by the precious 
designs—so many of which represent the art of 
Flax man at its best—were very moderate indeed. 
A first oast of the Barberini vase, in white 
Wedgwood ware, realised 31 1. 10s. 6 d. Of the 
plaster models, Hope, a statuette, sold for 127.12s.; 
Psyche, 20 1 .; St. Michael subduing Satan, 237. 
Of the wax models, Laughing and Crying 
Children, done by Flaxman when a boy, 117. 11s.; 
The Birth af Bacchus, 1477. This is a bas-relief 
of most admirable design, made for Wedgwood, 
and not used. Of the Flaxman drawings, eight 
designs for The Casket, sold for 327.11s.; illustra¬ 
tions to the Lords Prayer, 337. 12s.; Visit the 
Sick, a design for the “ Acts of Mercy,” 37. Of the 
important series of illustrations of the Greek 
classics, the illustrations to Aeschylus—twenty- 
seven in number—sold for 747. 11s. Those to the 
Odyssey —twenty-seven in number—707.7s. Those 
to the Iliad —thirty-nine in number—527. 10s. 
There were sold on the same day a few exquisite 
little drawings by Stothard, most of them pre¬ 
sumably those given by Stothard to his friend, or 
bought by Flaxman as presents for his wife. A 
little portrait of Mrs. Siddons as Calista, in per¬ 
fectly fresh condition, sold for 47. 14s. Gd. ; a set 
of designs for the Rambler sold for 187. 18s.; a 
delightf ul illustration to Clarissa —a garden scene— 
47. 4s. 

On April 27 was sold some fine Wedgwood. 
A pair of blue and white jars, with classical 
figures, 18 gs.; a pair of ewers, emblematic of 
Wine and Water, 76 gs.; a pair of blue and white 
vases and covers, 46 gs.; a pair of bowls, with 
masks and foliage in white on blue ground, 44 gs.; 


a pair of blue and white tripods and covers, with 
ram’s heads, 62 gs.; a blue and white vase, with 
mask handles and figures of children, 17 gs. Also, 
an agate cameo of Flora, 36 gs.; an oval bowl of 
Egyptian porphyry, supported by four bronze 
figures, 58 gs.; a pair of round tazze of Egyptian 
porphyry, 61 gs.; a pair of campana-shaped vases 
of Swedish porphyry, 40 gs.; two flounces, cap, 
collar and culls, of Venetian point-lace, 100 gs. 

In the sale of April 28, a Chinese square-shaped 
vase, with birds and trees on turquoise ground, 
sold for 647. ; a pair of elephants, with jewelled 
trappings, 767. ; a pair of green jade incense- 
burners and covers, inlaid with white jade, on 
stands inlaid with gold and silver, 121 gs. 

Last week, and on the earliest days of this, 
were sold at Sotheby’s the modern prints belong¬ 
ing to M. Philippe Burtv, of Pari3. The fine 
and rare etchings much sought after in England 
commanded good prices. On the first day was 
sold, among the etchings of Corot, a “ first state ” 
of the Souvenir (Tltalie, for 27. 11*.; of Dau¬ 
bigny’s, a first state of La Mare et Cerfs, for 
47. 10s. On the second day, the Coup de Soleil, 
after Ruysdael, 57.—one of ten impressions only, 
taken from the second state; of MtSryon’s work, 
a first state of Le Stryge —a homed and winged 
demon that looks down upon Paris, sold for 
37. 18*.; a trial proof, pure etching, of L'Arche 
du Pont Notre Dame, 27. 18*.; a magnificent 
impression of La Galerie de Notre Dame, 47. 4*.; 
and for the same sum a splendid impression of 
the sombre and mysterious subject, La Rue des 
Maurais Gargons. An exquisite impression of 
Saint Etienne du Mont realised 87. 16*.; a 
first state of the Morgue, 57.; a first state of 
L'Abside de Notre Dame, very fine, and very 
scarce in this condition, 177. On the third day 
were Goya’s works: a matchless copy of the 
Caprices —a set of eighty etchings in one volume 
—sold for 177. 17*. Of Mr. Seymour Haden's 
works, a copy of the original sot—not a .particu¬ 
larly fine one—sold for 177.: his Study of Trees in 
Kensington Gardens, a second state, 37. 3*.; 
Shere Mill Pond, which some esteem his 
finest work, always we suppose excepting the 
Agamemnon, 47. 16*. The six etchings by Huet, 
published bv Rittner and Goupil in 1835, sold 
for 27. 2s. Of Whistler's works a fine impression 
of La Retameuse fetched 17. 16*. ; a fine impres¬ 
sion of The Kitchen, 21. 16*. ; Black Lion Wharf, 
one of his most realistic subjects, with a man in a 
boat in the foreground, 37. 4*.; The Lime Burners, 
47. 4*.; a first state of Isaacs, Whiteley, fy Co. — 
another riverside study—37. 6s. ; a first state of 
the Thames Police, undescribed, before the dry 
point work in the sky, 47. 4*.; and the probably 
unique impression of Finett.e, the Cancan dancer, 
with mask, fan, and billets doiuv, 67. 6*. Of 
Rajon’s work, Un Peintre du Divhuitihne Sibcle 
dans son Atelier, after Gerome, went for 17. 10*., 
and a first state of Le Lismr, after Meissonier, 
for 17. 2s. Of the etchings by J. F. Millet, 
La Cardeuse, a trial proof, pure etching, sold for 
57. ; and a trial proof of La Femme faisant manger 
son enfant —pure aquafortis, with autograph dedi¬ 
cation and signature, for 67. 6*. For 37. 3*. was 
sold a copy of the great Wilson catalogue— 
“ Collection de M. John W. Wilson expos6e dans 
la galerie du cercle littdraire et artistique de 
Bruxelles, au profit des pauvres de cette ville ”— 
No. 29 of the second edition, and only fourteen 
copies were taken of the first. The amateur knows 
the value of this to consist solely in the etchings 
after the pictures in Mr. Wilson’s collection. The 
plan of illustrating grent collections by etchings 
has since been followed not only by private col¬ 
lectors. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. Ford Madox Brown has recently com¬ 
pleted a water-colour picture of Christ and the 
Disciples at Emmaus. The moment chosen is 
when Christ, in breaking bread and offering it to 
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his companions, is for the first time recognised. 
Each disciple expresses surprise and reverence in 
an energetic action; more especially the younger 
man to the right, who, on the impulse of the 
instant, rises from his seat with hanas joining in 
an attitude of adoration, while his chair sinks from 
below him. This figure is remarkably expressive, 
and the foreshortened action of the arms of the 
Saviour unusually bold. One point of peculiar 
invention is that, while the painter has not given 
his personages any of the ordinary disk-shaped 
nimbuses, he yet, by an ingenious arrangement of 
the wall at the back, with three circular loop¬ 
holes therein, produces much the same general 
effect as if the nimbuses were there—each of these 
loopholes coming behind each respective head. 
The view seen through the loopholes basks in 
light and colour; and, contrasting with the 
comparative darkness of the wall and dim¬ 
ness of the interior, produces a rich ett'ect 
of haloed luminosity. Not indeed that the 
interior itself is properly dim; for it has a great 
deal of full-hued and varied colour, and the 
afternoon sun, which makes the distance so glow¬ 
ing, streams in upon the countenance and the 
upper draperies of Christ. The floor is paved 
with blue tiles. For its combination of elevated 
sacred quality with homely appropriateness, and a 
large measure of pictorial attraction, this will 
probably remain a highly-prized specimen of Mr. 
Madox "Brown’s work. 

Me. Thorpe, the jeweller of No. 01 Pall Mall, 
has on view two terra-cotta busts of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, of life-size, by Count 
Gleichen. They are obvious likenesses, executed 
in a direct, emphatic, and unembarrassed way. 
The reputation of this noble amateur appears to 
be on the increase. We were surprised, in con¬ 
versing the other day with a leading art-critic, to 
find that he regarded the position of Count 
Gleichen as a terra-cotta modeller as much on a 
par with that of the admirable French artist, 
Dallou.' Some historical portraits and other pic¬ 
tures are to be seen at Mr. Thorpe’s along with 
the terra-cottas ; one of the most noticeable is a 
bust-portrait of a florid genial-looking old man, 
said to be the likeness of Greuze’s father, painted 
by the son. 

The recent additions both to the building and 
its contents serve to make the Maidstone Museum 
of much local interest. The restorations and 
enlargements, designed after the original dwelling, 
a manor-house of the sixteenth century, display 
much artistic and constructive skill. The removal 
of the timber house of Farleigh Manor to the 
museum has given additional space, and preserved 
one of the structures peculiar to the county. 
Works of art, including paintings of the English 
and foreign schools, enamels, ivories, china, needle¬ 
work, &c., are well represented; there is also an 
extensive Natural History collection and a good 
library. At certain times soirees are held in the 
museum, when papers are read, chiefly on local 
subjects. A great portion of the collection was 
given by the late Julius Brenchley, and supple¬ 
mented by others, both resident and otherwise. 
The museum is now exceedingly interesting, and 
well calculated to cultivate the taste and promote 
the studies of all visitors. 

It is announced that in consequence of the 
success of former exhibitions at Southampton 
another one will be held in the Hartley Institu¬ 
tion this summer. The Hartley council are 
already making the necessary arrangements for it. 

By a new regulation the Bibliotheque Nationale 
of France is now open to the public every Tues¬ 
day. Visitors are admitted to the fine gallery of 
prints, to the medal department, and to the three 
rooms containing the Carthaginian remains 
brought from Tunis by M. de Sainte-Marie, and 
various other objects. 

The Cercle de C Union Artistique has just opened 
its annual exhibition of water-colours and other 
drawings. 


The number of competitors for the Prix de 
Rome for painting this year was thirty-five, out 
of whom ten have been selected for the final con¬ 
test. Their work began on April 24, and is to 
last until July 17, in all seventy-two days, Sun¬ 
days and fetes excepted. 

An exhibition of modern industrial art will be 
held at Utrecht next August. 

The Municipal Council of Rouen have voted a 
sum of 1,300,000 francs for the erection of a 
building in that town that shall be capable of 
containing a library and a museum. 

It is announced as being definitively settled that 
a Universal Exhibition of Fine Arts will be 
held in Paris in 1878. It will be opened on 
May 1, at the same time as the Salon, of which, 
however, it will be totally independent. An 
ulterior decree will determine the conditions 
under which the exhibition will take place. It 
is supposed that this project of a Universal Exhibi¬ 
tion will give a great impulse to trade in France, 
it being looked upon as a sign of a settled Go¬ 
vernment. 

A rich altar-piece carved in alabaster, which 
had been long hidden away in a dark nook in the 
tower, has recently been discovered in the S. 
Nicolaikirche at Berlin. It is an elaborate work 
of the Italian Renaissance, representing in different 
compartments various scenes in the history of 
Tobias, and is supposed to have formerly orna¬ 
mented the altar of some chapel in the church. 

The plaster-cast of the monument to Goethe, 
designed bv the German sculptor Schaper, is now 
being exhibited in the Academy of sciences at 
Berlin. It represents the poet in the prime of 
life, draped in a classic garment, which does not 
hide the natural grace of the figure. Around the 
pedestal on which the statue stands are grouped 
three allegorical figures, personifying Lyric Poetry, 
the Drama and Science, the three forms in which 
the genius of Goethe was made manifest. 

A special commission has been formed in 
France, presided over by M. de Saulcy, for the 
purpose of organising an exhibition of Gallic 
coins. A circular has been addressed to all col¬ 
lectors of such coins, inviting them to send any 
specimens they may possess to the Bibliotheque 
Nationals, where the exhibition will probably be 
held. The catalogue of the Biblotheque Nationals 
already enumerates 12,000 pieces of Gallic money, 
and it is reckoned that there are not above 700 
coins known that are not included in it. It is by 
far the largest collection of the kind in existence. 

A very fine exhibition of lace has been opened 
at the Austrian Museum in Vienna. The museum 
itself possesses a magnificent collection, which has 
been augmented by loans from a number of the 
Austrian nobility. The most remarkable piece 
in the exhibition is said to be a large veil of point 
d’Argentan, lent by the Princess Kin sky. Dr. A. 
Ilg has likewise contributed to the exhibition in 
the shape of a series of lectures on the history and 
manufacture of lace. 

M. Ph. Bhrty resumes his interesting articles 
on Japonism in L'Art of April 16. He treats in 
this number of the Japanese ladies of quality, and 
gives an amusing account of their vagaries. 

An appreciative criticism of Robert Hills, the 
animal-painter, is to be found in the current number 
of the same journal. Hills is best known by his 
engravings, of which there are no less than 1,240 
in the British Museum, all of them studies of 
animals. Some excellent facsimile reproductions 
of his drawings of stags and oxen are given in 
L'Art. 

The last volume of a noteworthy collection of 
the catalogues of the picture-exhibitions held in 
France in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
has lately been printed. These catalogues have 
become extremely rare, so rare, indeed, that only 
three copies of the first that was reprinted—that 
of the exhibition of the Acaddmie Royale in 1673 


—are known to exist. As a source of art-history, * 
such publications are of great value, and the editor ■ 
has rendered an important service to students of I 
French art by the full bibliographical and critics! f 
notices that he has affixed to them. The collec- i 
tion consists of forty-six small volumes. It ■war I 
begun in 1869, and is now complete. The last [ • 
volume contains the Livret de FExpoeitim 4 ■ 
Coliste, 1776, and an analysis of the Licret 4 : 
Salon de FEltsSe, 1797. j' ; 

The Gazette dee Beaux-arte for April is rich in 
etchings. It contains no less than five, amuo: - 
which are two by Leopold Flameng and Alphonse 
Legros, each almost perfect in its way, yet afford¬ 
ing a striking contrast one to the other. Fkmeug'i 
is after a picture by Meissonier of a gentleman in 
a rich dressing-gown, seated on a carved chair, 
reading a book. Every line, every shadow on his 
intent face is most delicately rendered, and even- 
crease in his drapery faithfully reproduced. The 
whole, indeed, is an exquisite piece of minute and 
skilful workmanship, and the subject reminds cts 
of the portrait of a Venetian nobleman by some j 
grand old master. Very different is Legros' rougi; j 
sketch of a poor French peasant woman seated oa 
the ground in melancholy reverie beside an over¬ 
turned cart. Here the sentiment, the tfitrt is 
everything, and is accomplished by the simples 
means. The impression made on the mind 
by this etching is the same as that produce! 
by the artist's picture of Le Chatidronmr. 
exhibited in the Royal Academy two years at-. j 
The most interesting article in tie number is U j - 
M. C. Ephrussi on the triptich which Albrecht 
Diirer executed for the rich and pious Franker, 
merchant and diplomatist, Jacob Heller. The 
central portion of this magnificent altar-piece, tie 
finest it is said that Diirer ever painted, mt 
unfortunately destroved in 1674 at the burning of 
the King of Bavaria's palace in Munich, hut i 
good copy of it, by Paulus Juvenel, still exist! st 
Frankfort, with, it is supposed, the original wit®. 
Diirer's nine letters to Heller relating to the pro¬ 
gress of this great work and the value he attack-*) 
to it are translated, and a short biography of Ira 
mean patron, drawn chiefly from Herr Otic ■ 
Oomill’s essay, Jacob Heller und Albrecht Diim 
is also given. The other articles are, a diseertau - 
on Ionic architecture in Ionia, by M. O. Rayet. to 
be continued; a critique on the Gallery of M. 
Schneider, by Louis Gonse; a third article i* 

“ La Famille des Juste en France,” by Anatole de 
Montaiglon; “ Artistes Contemporains,” by C-harle* 
Gueullette, in which M. Alphonse Legros is con¬ 
sidered and criticised as an aquafortist; and» 
letter about the Dutch Galleries and Museums, by 
H. Havard. 

The Zeitichrift fur Bildende Kunst is enriched 
this month with several etchings by W. Uctrer. 
One of these, the portrait of a magnificent gentle¬ 
man, by Frans Hals, is taken from the “Frans 
Hals Galerie,” but it is not nearly so good an im¬ 
pression as in that work. There is also a doub.e I 
ortrait, by Frans Hals, of a Dutchman and t ! ■ 
omely wife, from the Lippman-Lissingen col¬ 
lection. This honest pair were separated at the 
recent sale of that collection, at which the 
husband sold for 12,100 fr., and the wife, possibly 
on account of her ugliness, only for 6,800 fr. The 
literary portion of the number consists chiefly 1 
continuations. Albert Jansen carries on hi- j 
history of Baccio Bandinelli up to the time n) 
that artist's decline, and tells some amushe 
stories relating to the disagreement that too* 
place between him and Benvenuto Cellini. P?“ 
d’Abrest, in “ Artistic Wanderings through Pm 15 - 
concludes his notice of Gustave Courbet Courbet, 
as is well known, compromised himself deeply 
under the Commune, and is now an 
from France. AJ1 his money, and such of k- 
works as could be seized, were confiscated by the 
State, and even now his pictures, or reproduction 
of them, are forbidden fruit in his native county- 
It was with great difficulty, M. Paul d’Abrest tew 
us, that he obtained the photograph of the 
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Return from the Conference from which the 
illustration in his preceding article on Courbet 
was taken. It is, however, with the artistic and 
not with the political manifestations of Courbet 
that the Zeitschrift article is concerned. What¬ 
ever may be thought of him in other respects, 
as an artist Courbet undoubtedly claims a high 
decree of admiration, and it is awarded him even 
in a German journal. The only other article of 
importance in the number is a laudatory review 
of Dr. Thausing’s Diirer. 

Tee greater part of the Numismatic Chronicle , 
Vol. xv. Pt. 4, is occupied by an able article on the 
Metrology of Ancient Plectrum Coins, by Mr. B. 
V. Head. After a short but comprehensive sketch 
)f the origin and development of the Greek weight 
ystems, Mr. Head proceeds to examine the 
■arliest electrum and gold currencies of both the 
European and the Asiatic Greeks, with a view to 
dentii'ying the standards according to which they 
vere struck. The results are arranged under the 
leadings of the five weight systems—the Baby- 
onic, Asiatic, Aeginetic, Euboie, Phocaic. Ex- 
irnples of each class are given in the four auto- 
vpe plates accompanying the article. Mr. 
•ladden's supplement oil Jewish Numismatics 
css on as usual. He has arrived at the coins of 
he Two Revolts. The tone of the article has 
lightly improved towards M. de Saulcy. 

Tef. Rhind Lectureship in Archaeology, in con- 
exion with the Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
ind, instituted in Edinburgh m virtue of a 
equest for that purpose by the late Alexander 
Itnry Rhind, of Sibster, has now come into 
partition, and the first course of six lectures is 
fine delivered bi-weekly to crowded audiences 
y Dr. Arthur Mitchell, one of H.M. Conimis- 
oners in Lunacy for Scotland, and joint secre- 
<ry of the Society of Antiquaries. The subject 
'hich Dr. Mitchell has announced as the basis of 
is three courses of lectures (for this and the two 
weeding sessions) is:—“Do we possess the 
leans of determining scientifically the condition 
1 primeval man and his age on the earth ?” In 
te lectures which have been already delivered 
e has described a number of archaic customs 
ith which he had come in contact in the remoter 
istricts of Scotland. In Fetlar, for instance, his 
tiding a boy carving a “ whorl ” out of soapstone 
d to the discovery that the primitive mode of 
finning by a spindle weighted with a stone 
■ horl was still the only method in use in the 
■lend, although in certain parts of the mainland 
f Shetland, and quite within hail of Fetlar, 
wre remained no Knowledge among the people 
it her of the existence or use of the spindle or 
iiorh At Daviot, in Inverness-shire, he found a 
oman spinning with a spindle weighted with 
potitoe instead of a whorl. This most primitive 
<rm of tho earliest of the industrial arts was thus 
t this day holding its ground among a people who 
ad been spinning for generations by means of the 
lost complex machinery. The art in its rudest 
•ate existed side by side with the same art in its 
latest perfection, and both were practised by 
■eople the same in capacity and, from some points 
lf xiew, the same in culture. On the other hand 
“ere were districts where the use of the whorl 
™1 become extinct for a generation or two, and in 
“ese districts, though only this short period had 
lapsed since it was the commonest of all common 
Jiplements in their households, the people now 
y«rded stone whorls with a superstitious venera- 
ien, and had not the remotest idea of their true 
'uaracter and use. It did not require more than a 
untury for this. Dr. Mitchell was led to the 
inowledge of the existence in the Lewis of 
■anther of the primitive arts in its primitive 
inn by finding a stone-breaker sitting in a ditch 
' n the roadside eating his dinner out of what 
etm ®d a sepulchral urn. On closer inspection the 
proved to be a specimen of the nand-made 
er y which was found to be in general use on 
e coast of the island. It was made by 


women from clay without any special preparation, 
shaped entirelyiv the hand,burned in an open peat- 
fire and its porosity was corrected by a bowlful 
of milk being poured over it when still red-hot. 
Neither the rudest pottery of the Stone Age nor 
of modern savage life was ruder than this. "Yet 
the house in which the woman lived whose 
pottery-ware he saw manufactured, though built 
with unquarried and uncemented stones, contained 
cotton from Manchester, cutlery from Sheffield, 
pottery from Staffordshire, tea from China, and 
sugar from the West Indies. She was shrewd 
and intelligent, well-versed in ecclesiastical and 
poor-law questions. Yet a digging on the site of 
her hut some centuries after would show nothing 
of all this, except the pottery of her own rude 
manufacture, and a few fragments of the Stafford¬ 
shire ware, which might be accounted for by an 
early and late occupation of the hut by successive 
peoples at long intervals and in different stages of 
civilisation. The inferences he deduced from 
these and other facts of a similar nature which 
he had observed were :—(1) That the very rudest 
known form of an art may co-exist in a nation 
with the highest; (2) that it would he wrong to 
conclude from this that the nation must be com¬ 
posed partly of savages and partly' of civilised 
people ; and (.3) that persons capable of receiving 
the highest culture might practise an art which 
belonged to the most palaeolithic men. 

Tins little group of artists known in Paris by 
the name of “ Les impressionistes ” have again 
opened an exhibition in the Rue Le Peletier. 

A memorandum book in the British Museum of 
John, Viscount Perceval, afterwards first Earl of 
Egmont, contains the following notes of value for 
the history of art, under date 1728-0:— 

“Mr. B.agnnll shew’d me a gTeat number of very 
fine original paintings, which he got by marriage with 
the Lady Arthur, widow of S r Dan 1 Arthur, a rich 
Irish Merchant who died in Spain. There is a fine 
large peice of Vandyke for which he asks 4007, it is 
Diana and Endymion. There are 2 large poiccs of 
Rubens, one, tho Legend of S' Martin cutting off a 
peice of his cloke to relievo a beggar, there aro sev 1 
figures in it as big as the life. There is also a very 
fine landskip large, of the same master; a landskip 
by Astor’s, the figures by Teniers ; 6 or 7 pictures of 
this last master, 4 of which match and represent y' 
different parts of y' day; several pieces of Moriglio 
(Murillo?), a famous Painter in Spain little known 
here, togother with his own picture. He was fond of 
painting Cupids. Beatrix Constanza Dutch (sic) of 
Lorain, a full length by Vandyke, and some other por¬ 
traits of his; a fine preserved peieo of cattle and 
birds by Savory, aud divers of the Brugels; some 
peiees of Italian masters, as Mich. Angelo, Caravag¬ 
gio, Tintoret, Paul Veronese, Bassan, and a head by 
Titian, with Beveral othors of masters wo neither of 
us know.” 

Lord Perceval also records a visit to 

“ D r Courage, at whose lodgings is a young french¬ 
man who draws finely, and came lately from Franco 
to copy y* Duke of Devonshire's Intaglias & Camaeos, 
of winch there are about 400. Du Bose another 
frenchman established here is destined to engrave 
them. This limner shew’d mesevoral he had finished 
which are very like, & performed with the utmost 
neatness. The outline is by a pen and afterwards he 
faintly shades it in the proper places. He finishes a 
head in one day, one with another, and draws them 
ajl of an equall size about the bignoss of a crown 
piece oval ways. 

“ The Duke of Devonshire has the finost collection 
of Intaglias and Medalls of any Man in England, & 
scruples not any price for such as are curious, tho’ his 
judgment in them is very indifferent. Lord Pem¬ 
broke s taste is in ancient busts statues & curious 
drawings, tho’ he has likewise a collection of Medalls. 
but these last are only curious for the perfectness of 
the heads. The Duke’s is preferable for tho number 
and rarity of the reverses. .The Duke has also a great 
collection of original drawings & some very fino 
paintings. It were to be wished that both these 
Lord’s collections were published, it would do honour 
to them & to the nation, and bo a wonderfull satis¬ 
faction to curious men.” 


THE STAGE. 

SIGNOR ROSSI IN “LEAR.” 

Signor Rossi’s appearance in the character of 
King Lear has certainly caused less disappoint¬ 
ment to the expectations of his audiences than his 
performance in Hamlet; nor is this entirely due 
to the recovery of his voice and the manifest im¬ 
provement in his physical powers. It is, in the 
first place, a performance which does not tax the 
spectator in any way to discover what the actor 
means. In these days of hurried judgments, 
critics are apt to resent a too severe demand on 
their attention, and to look upon a piece of acting 
about which they feel a difficulty in making 
up their minds between midnight and early 
morning as a something which ought to be 
denounced in the interests of their own self¬ 
esteem. There is nothing of this in Signor 
Rossi's I/ear. That the old king is fond and 
obstinate, fiery tempered and irresolute, incau¬ 
tious in guarding against encroachment on his 
dignity, yet sensitive and quick to feel any prac¬ 
tical denial of his position, is soon to be per¬ 
ceived ; that he is weak and senile is to he noted 
in the almost perpetual play of his trembling hands 
and in the frequent wagging of the head. When 
the first indications of his fallen authority force 
' themselves upon him he awakens with a start; 
and by the half-opened mouth, the vacant stare, 
the hesitating voice, and abortive efforts to do 
something to recover, as it were, from tho stupor 
which oppresses him, lie fulfils the conception of 
most of the spectators and wins applause; but 
these means hardly go beyond the cumulative 
stock of knowledge of the histrionic art—the 
things which may be learnt by every diligent 
apprentice to the craft, but which have no 
affinity with those flashes of genius by which 
a great actor will make a character his own. 
That the old king should exhibit bewilderment 
and incapacity for awhile for conceiving in its 
fullest sense his absolute dethronement; that he 
should indulge in weak outbursts, aud in efforts 
to regain his authority which are as impotent as 
they are self-assertive, and ns quickly abandoned 
as taken up, Signor Rossi of course perceives very 
well; and he is an admirable master of all tried 
modes of stirring the spectator's enthusiasm. But 
neither in all this, nor in the sudden change from 
unsuspecting trust to horror and repugnance to¬ 
wards his unnatural offspring, was there anything 
in his impersonation which is likely to be 
hereafter remembered as a noteworthy feature. 
One touch, however, in the first act should he 
excepted. This was the restless unconscious 
survey of Goneril, the frequent glances at the feet, 
thence carried upward slowly to the head, as 
if his daughter, thus transformed in his eyes, 
must necessarily reveal some outward charac¬ 
teristic of tho inward change; or as if there 
were still some half-formed hope of discovering 
proof that tho whole scene was unreal, and 
this horrible image of unfilial baseness not, 
after all, the daughter whom he bad loved too 
well. Signor Rossi seems to have made of the 
characteristics of madness a special study; he has a 
remarkable faculty for indicating by his features 
the rapid changes of mood and the poiuts at which 
the mind becomes suddenly occupied bv new ideas; 
and at no time does he win more pity for the 
poor, forlorn, ill-used, despised old king than 
when, from a fit of high philosophising or indig¬ 
nant complaint, he lapses into the happy vacant 
smiles of a mind too much shaken for con¬ 
tinuous effort. There was a very fine piece of 
acting at the end of the third act, when 
power visibly fails him, and the fool, humouring 
iiis notion that he is going to laid, takes him by 
tho feet while ho sinks gradually, exhausted but 
happy, into tranquil sleep. The performance 
generally, however, fails to touch all tho depth of 
pathos of the later scenes. Here, it is true, Signor 
Rossi provoked great outbursts of applause ; and 
when the old man, wrecked and feeble* to the last 
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degree, falls at the feet of Cordelia, caresses her 
head between his hands, and awakens as from his 
harassing dream to clutch at this precious relic 
of his former happy state, the spectators were 
evidently deeply moved. But these are situations 
■which rarely fail to be affecting. Only a great 
actor could so make the audience feel how, under 
that new-found shelter from the pitiless world, 
all bitterness and fretfulness of temper subside 
into a child-like docility and meekness and content, 
though the spirit of the change was, I think, 
missed in the lines beginning 

“ He that parts us shall bring a brand from Heaven 
And tire us hence like fuses,” 

which were uttered with a sort of proud disdain 
and reassertion of former dignity, and not with 
the impregnable calm and gentle contentment of 
one who now finds all earthly wishes centred in 
the life of one loved object. But there seems still 
something wanting to the grandeur of the final 
scenes. The death scene, though disfigured by no 
violence of action, was too painful to contemplate 
for harmonious effect, or for leaving on the mind 
of the spectator the final sense of great sorrows 
ended in peaceful rest. Moy Thomas. 


Many playgoers must have experienced somo dis¬ 
appointment on the Wednesday or Thursday of 
last week, when Mdme. Janauschek, the German 
tragedian, was playing for the first time in London. 
It is true that the newspapers had not announced 
her approach with extraordinary fervour, and that 
Mr. Buekstone had confined himself to measured 
terms when he advertised, as the chief attraction of 
the actress thought worthy of mention, that she 
had “so wonderfully mastered the English lan¬ 
guage.” But thero had, nevertheless, gone abroad 
the rumour that Mdme. Jnnauschek's performance 
would provo something great. It proved, unfortu¬ 
nately, to be only intelligent and discreet. Frau 
Janauschek in Medea —as treated by Grillparzer— 
is undoubtedly free from the crying faults of 
tragedians. She is not given either to splutter or 
to rant. She does not seemingly allow herself to 
snatch at stage-effects regardless of all probabilities. 
But these virtues are negative. Does Mdme. 
Janauschek bring to bear upon the most familiar 
matter of Greek tragedy—shorn of its form—any 
new light: any personal experience or discovery ? 
Does she even give natural and befitting expres¬ 
sion to the emotions suggested by Medea's troubles? 
Does she not rather fail, now and again, to use the 
simplest and easiest opportunities that are set 
before her ? Take, now', the scene—it is in the 
third act, if we recall it aright—in which 
Medea, banished for ever, is to carry with her one 
of her children, and one only; and which of the 
two shall it he ? A situation more suggestive 
does not occur in any drama. Sorrow and tender¬ 
ness may here be poured out to the full. Frau 
Janauschek is restrained. But her restraint is not 
indicative: it is not that, apparently, of one who 
has art and feeling enough and to spare, but of 
one who, though she may be a mistress of con¬ 
ventional expression, is mistress only within most 
limited range, and is devoid of variety and of in¬ 
vention. There is no tenderness in 6er voice in 
this scene with the children, and there is little in 
her face. It is not in looking at the actress, nor 
in hearing her, that one can at all realise the 
situation of poignant sorrow in which the neces¬ 
sity for the choice must place Medea. And this 
is by no means the only instance in which the 
actress fails to convey the meaning of the written 
story—fails, that is, to use the materials that are 
ready to hand. The trouble of much detailed 
criticism would be ill spent on the performance, 
or it might be objected that the “ pale cheek 
and gleaming eye” of which Jason makes mention 
are not at the required moment visible at all; and 
that (we speak, of course, of the one night when 
we were in the theatre) Creusa has to say of Medea 
“she weeps,” while she dues not actually show signs 
of doing so. But in the main, it may quite freely 


be admitted that Frau Janauschek’s performance 
is carefully studied, as it is also inoffensive through 
the absence of bluster and rant. It can hardly be 
that the general picture, in its frequent roughness 
and uncouthnoss, is drawn with particular refer¬ 
ence to Medea as “ barbarian ” to a Greek—that 
would, indeed, be to force the word too much. 
Auyhow, the figure of Medea is wanting in 
dignity and pathos, and the lack of these the 
baldness of the English dialogue does not make 
less conspicuous, the level of style attained in the 
talk about the separation of Jason from his spouse 
being only suggestive of the dialogue that may 
he supposed to occur when interesting family 
differences are “ settled out of court.” Mr. 
Howe gives to Creou, Kiug of Corinth, the 
manner of a sagacious and guarded bourgeois. 
Mr. Warner—a pleasant actor sometimes in light 
domestic pieces—is to be condoled with in having 
thrust upon him with the part of Jason a burden 
of tragedy, which ho is quite unable to sustain. 
Somewhat heavy and inexpressive is the bearing 
of Miss Challis as Gora. Miss B. Henri is not 
quite without grace and refinement as Creusa. 
By contrast with her comrades she becomes 
almost satisfactory. But indeed there is nothing 
in the perforxuance worthy of special comment or 
definite praise. 

Signor Salyini’s engagement in London and 
his appearance at the Queen's Theatre are an¬ 
nounced. Are we, then, to understand that the 
project of uniting his forces with those of Signor 
.Rossi is abandoned ? It is highly desirable for 
the due appreciation of the two artists that they 
should act together, or, at least, in good company. 
Salvini, last year, was ill supported ; Rossi, this 
year, can hardly be said to he “ supported ” at all. 
His troop, as seen in the performance of Hamlet, 
seemed below serious notice. 

Thursday, June 8, is now fixed, it is stated, as 
the date of Mr. Buckstone’s “ Testimonial Bene¬ 
fit,” of which we spoke last week. The cast is 
now announced to be made up as follows, though 
probably between this and the day of the repre¬ 
sentation some changes will require to be made: 
Sir Peter Teazle, Mr. Phelps; Sir Oliver Surface, 
Mr. Emery ; Joseph Surface, Mr. Irving; Charles 
Surface, Mr. Charles Mathews; Sir Benjamin 
Backbite, Mr. Buekstone; Crabtree, Mr. Comp¬ 
ton ; Careless, Mr. Coghlan; Trip, Mr. Bancroft; 
Moses, Mr. David James; Snake, Mr. B. Webster ; 
Rowley, Mr. Ilowe; Sir Harry Bumper, Mr. 
Santley; Servant to Charles, Mr. T. Thorne; 
Servant to Joseph, Mr. Righton; Servant to Sir 
Peter, Mr. J. Clarke; Servant to Lady Sneerwell, 
Mr. Arthur Cecil; Lady Teazle, Miss Helen 
Faucit; Mrs, Candour, Mrs. Stirling; Lady 
Sneerwell, Mrs. Alfred Mellon; Lady Teazle's 
Maid, Mrs. Bancroft; Maria, Miss Lucy Buck- 
stone. Mr. Byron will write an address for the 
occasion: Mrs. Keeley will speak it. 

Mdme. Pauline Rita was to take a benefit at 
the Princess’s Theatre yesterday afternoon. 

Ours this evening supplies the place of Wrinkles 
at the Prince of Wales's Theatre: Mr. Byron and 
the management having wisely declined to contest 
the opinion of the public and the press, which 
was expressed in hardly mistakeable terms. A 
play by Mr. Wilkie Collins is in preparation. 

It is reported that Miss Ellen Terry will go to 
the Court Theatre. 

A burlesque upon Miss Gwilt is announced 
for immediate representation at the Charing 
Cross. 

A morning performance of Rip Van Winkle 
by Mr. Jefferson is promised at the Gaiety 
Theatre. 

Mr. Horace Wigan has brought out the ad¬ 
mirable play, All Fur Her, ou the hoards of 
another London theatre, the third at which it has 
been seen in the capital; and it is likewise now 

Diqitizf 


being acted in the country. A Gymnaae pieu, \ 
and a Palais-Royal piece, both of them of the ! 
slightest kind, are performed after the drama, ami j 
in them Messrs. Didier and Schey—a light cons- f 
dian of good quality, and a grotesque Cornelia | 
of excellent humour—reappear before an Eiirite j 
audience. Comme elles sunt toutes and La Gnu*, 
maire, supported by these artists and by Mdlla. 
Berthe Leg rand, Emma Puget, and others, mar 
possibly be enough to draw to the theatre a few ' 
idlers for whom All For Her is not attractive; 
but there is also in London another public, r«riv J 
to applaud the more serious or more brilliant wuri i . 
of French dramatists, and it is a pity that tkrmijh- ; 
out the London season no provision shoull be r . 
made for these. ^ 

La petite mariie —Lecocq's latest comic opera— l 
will be played for the first time in London to- i 
night, at the Opera Comique theatre. t 

The Odeon matinie of last Sunday was prohibit [ 
the last of the season, and the Manage de Figen 
was the piece chosen for representation at the 
theatre which now bases its best claims to be re, . 
garded as the “ second Thdatre Franyais ” on tie 
character of its morning performances. Thee 
performances at popular prices gradually sutwl 
in familiarising the public of a neighbourhou!a •; 
wholly peopled with students, with the Fnr.a. 
classical drama, and at the last represenUiu: 
Porel was duly admired as the irrepressible baik, j 
and Mdlle. Leonide Leblanc gave somethin. ' 
beyond graces of manner to her representation if? 
the intriguing Suzanne. The other parts w-rt ' 
fairly filled by a company competent perhaps, be 
hardly brilliant. 

They have revived another melodrama at tbs ■ 
Theatre de l’Ambigu; but it is an interesting one, , 
and ought to be better played. La Berlin- it 
I'Emiyri —the very name of which is suffickrtit 
suggestive of a remote time—was first broars 
out in 1835, and if it lives still, and deserves ■» 
live, it is owing to the sustained interest, anti a , 
the varied effects, now appropriately comic, an; 
all but tragic, which it contains. The acting si i,, 
the Ambigu is just now poor, but it is not [>>? 
enough to altogether slacken the hold which ta 
piece gets on the sympathies of its audience, ari 
with one actress ot the calibre of Mdme. Farm, 
the piece, to use the words of a qualified jute, ( 
would produce an impression “capable de sepm- f 
longer jusqu'aux dimensions d’un grand succk ; 
The realism attained in the scenic effects does act.. 
make the inadequate acting appear any better tim 
it is. j 

Chapu’s bust of Alexandre Dumas, or rcte j 
the marble reproduction of the terra-cotta wtei 
is now at the Opera, is in the sculpture-garden ' 
the Paris Salon, and so is a work of Mdlle. Site 
Bernhardt’s, who is among the best known of arat- 
teur sculptors. There are two portraits of tbs 
actress in the rooms of the Salon. 

M. Clajrville has read to the actors of the < 
Varidtos a piece entitled Une Semaine d Lonirn 


MUSIC. 

ANTON RUBINSTEIN. 

The great musical event of the present week h* 
unquestionably been the first appearance in Loud® 
for some eight yean of Anton Rubinstein, *b 
has been heard twice in St. James's Bail, st du 
Philharmonic Concert oil Monday evening, *»d “ 
his own recital on Wednesday afternoon. As »* 
have not before had occasion to speak of this 
wonderful pianist in these columns, we shall p» 
as briefly as possible over those items of >• 
Philharmonic performance in which he did w* 
take part, simply saying that they consisted of 
Beethoven's symphony in A, and tne overtures a* 
Anacreon and the Freischiitz, all of which 
extremely well given by the band, and of ?oc3 _ 
music by Miss Catherine Penna, a yu 00 ? an ? :r 
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0 f whose pore voice and unaffected style we have 
before had occasion to speak in terms of com¬ 
mendation. 

Herr Rubinstein was heard on Monday in his 
own latest concerto—that in E flat, No. 6—and 
in two solos in the second part, Havdn's varia¬ 
tions in F minor, and Beethoven's “ \Valdstein ” 
sonata. The concerto, with the exception of the 
slow movement, it was impossible to like; the 
nrst allegro was dry, and.the finale trivial, not to 
say vulgar; but, whatever might be thought of 
the composition, there could be no two opinions 
about the playing. The work is certainly one of 
the most difficult ever written for the piano; but 
Rubinstein has long since arrived at that stage of 
virtuosity at which difficulty absolutely ceases to 
exist, fiie playing was astounding in its apparent 
ease, and in the absolute mastery of all the pos¬ 
sible resources of the instrument. No less re¬ 
markable, though in a different way, was the per¬ 
formance of Haydn's variations and Beethoven’s 
sonata later in the evening. It need hardly be 
added that his success was enormous. 

To those who had not heard him on the occa¬ 
sion of his previous visits to this country, a far 
better idea of his powers was furnished at his 
recital on Wednesday afternoon, wlnm for more 
than two hours he kept in the most rapt attention 
an audience which crowded St. James's Hall to 
the doors. His programme is worth giving in 
r.rtenso :— 

Two preludes and fugues: Bach: Romlo in A 
minor: Mozart; Gieue in A major : Handel: Sonata 
in F minor, op. 57 : Beethoven ; Kreisleriana f t he 
entire series): Schumann; Sonata in B flat minor: 
Chopin; Four Etudes : Chopin; Miniatures (four 
numbers), Caprice, Barcarole, and Valse Caprice: 
Rubinstein. 

The whole of this selection was played, accord¬ 
ing to the manner of modern virtuosi, without a 

hook. 

It is quite impossible to give any idea in words 
of Rubinstein's extraordinary playing. Indeed in 
attempting a description of it there are so many 
points which suggest themselves that one hardly 
knows which to mention first. Probably that 
which would most impress an average hearer is 
the technical part. The execution is really 
stupendous—no other word will describe it. In 
some of the pieces played on Wednesday, especially 
the scherzo from Chopin's sonata, the same com¬ 
poser's tremendously-dilficult Etude in A minor 
(from his Op. 25), and the “ Caprice ’’ and “ Valse 
Caprice ” of the great pianist himself, it was at 
times hard to credit the evidence of one's senses ; 
it was like seeing the impossible accomplished be¬ 
fore our very eyes. This enormous execution, 
however, is liable to one drawback; it has a ten¬ 
dency to seduce the player into too great a speed ; 
■'oid we could not help feeling that the finale of 
lleethoven's sonata (marked allegro nut non trap/to, 
hot played much more like presto furioso), and 
sum: numbers of the “ Kreisleriana " (especially 
the third and eighth), would have gained con- 
ssh rably in efl'ect had a more moderate pace been 
adopted. In Schumann's pieces, more particularly, 
a slin-ht want of clearness was occasionally per¬ 
ceptible. 

Rubinstein’s touch is of remarkable beauty, 
pianist oan draw more tone out of his instru¬ 
ment, but even in the most powerful passages 
there is never the slightest harshness, nor the 
l«ist tendency to thump; he is by no means 
* member of the “piano-smashing’’ fraternity, 
pis ctirUabile playing, in the softer passages, 
15 exquisite, alike for the quality of the tone 
and tor the expression; he is never cold, 
nowhere is there the least trace of ex¬ 
oneration. Nothing can be conceived more per- 
! ppt ' more purely artistic, than his performance of 
-lotart’g Rondo in A minor—a gem of the first 
'’hick, nevertheless, is but seldom beard in 
P. u die, perhaps because, though comparatively so 
uuple, it requires great playing to make an effect. 
111 bins tern gave it in the simplest possible 


manner; no embellishments were added, there 
was no attempt to dress it up in gorgeous raiment, 
after the manner of Liszt; the simple and 
natural melodies were allowed to speak for them¬ 
selves, through the fingers of the artist; but 
the effect was irresistible. There is a remark¬ 
able though indefinable charm about Rubinstein’s 
playing of simple melodies, which we do not re¬ 
member to have experienced to the same extent with 
any other pianist. The fourth and sixth of the 
“ Kreisleriana,” and the well-known “ Funeral 
March” from Chopin's sonata, were played with 
indescribable tenderness and delicacy. In the 
last-named piece the pianist made an innovation 
which will probably excite the wrath of purists, 
but of which the success is, in our opinion, the 
complete justification. When the first theme is 
resumed after the trio, the marks of expression 
are in the original very nearly, if not quite, the 
same as in the first part of the march. Rubin¬ 
stein, however, gave this last portion in a continual 
diminuendo, dying away at the close to the faintest 
whisper, as if suggesting the gradual departure 
of the funeral procession. The idea may not have 
been Chopin's, but it was none the less most 
effective and beautiful. 

A few words must be said of the compositions 
of the great pianist with which the recital con¬ 
cluded. We have so often spoken with only 
qualified praise of Rubinstein's larger works, that 
it is a great pleasure to be able to say that his 
little pieces are charming. He has undoubted 
originality of invention ; and the shortcomings in 
constructive power which so often impair the 
efl'ect of his more important compositions do not 
show themselves in these most graceful little 
trifles. The four “ Miniatures ” are all excellent, 
the “ Menuct ’’and “ Serenade ” being particularly 
pleasing. The “ Caprice ” and “ Barcarole ” which 
followed are no less admirable; but the former 
is of such enormous difficulty that we doubt 
whether anyone but its composer (and perhaps 
Liszt) could make it effective; while the last 
iece, the “ Valse Caprice,” is hardly less brilliant, 
ut possibly a shade less difficult. 

It is no secret that Rubinstein has been for a 
long while unwilling to visit this country, in con¬ 
sequence of the nature of his reoeption when he 
was last here. If he imagined that he would be 
an unwelcome guest, be must have been most 
pleasantly undeceived during the present week. 
Nothing more enthusiastic than the applause 
which he received both on Monday and VC ednes- 
day can possibly be conceived. No such furore 
has been excited bv any performances in recent 
years (excepting perhaps one or two of Billow’s) 
as was witnessed at the close of the recital on 
Wednesday. Our public is no longer led, as for¬ 
merly, merely by the opinions of others; thanks 
to the diffusion of good music within the last few 
years, people are now able to judge for them¬ 
selves ; and any great artist who favours us with a 
visit may now depend upon a reception in accord¬ 
ance with his deserts. 

For Rubinstein's second Recital, next Wednes¬ 
day, a no less interesting programme than that of 
the first is offered. Among the most important 
pieces to be given are Beethoven's sonata in E, 
Op. 100, Schumann's “Etudes Symphoniques,” 
and a large selection from Chopin. 

Ebenezer Pbout. 


The first concert for l!be present season of the 
New Philharmonic Society took place last Satur¬ 
day afternoon, at the St. George's Hall, under the 
direction of ifr. Wylde and Herr Willhelm Ganz, 
The programme included a pleasing overture, en¬ 
titled “Am Strande," by Robert Iiadecke, the 
conductor of the Berlin Opera—the work being 
heard on this occasion for the first time in 
Emrland—Raff's Lenore symphony ; the ballet 
music from Rubinstein's Feramors, which was 
noticed in our columns on the occasion of its 
recent production at the Crystal Palace; Bennett's 


Concerto in F minor (excellently played by Mdlle. 
Krebs) ; and vocal music by Mdlle. Thekla Fried- 
lander and Signor Adolfi. 

Mr. Charles HallIc’s recitals are alwavs, to 
lovers of classical music, among the greatest treats 
of the season. To them in previous years we have 
been indebted for the first hearing in this country 
of many of the most interesting specimens of mo¬ 
dern composition. This year, however, Mr. 
Hallo has fallen back upon Beethoven, and in¬ 
tends to give (as he has already done on two or 
three previous occasions) the whole of the great 
composer's pianoforte sonatas in their regular 
order. The first recital, at which were performed 
the three sonatas, Op. 2, dedicated to Haydn, 
and the sonata in E flat, Op. 7, was to take place 
yesterday afternoon in St. James's Hall, and the 
remainder of the series will be given on successive 
Friday afternoons at three o'clock. 

Unless postponed unexpectedly at the last mo¬ 
ment, the first performance in England of Wag¬ 
ner's Taitnhiinser will take place this evening at 
Covent Garden Theatre. Mdlle. Albani will be the 
Elizabeth ; Mdlle. d'Angeri, Venus; Signor Carpi, 
Tannlniuser; and M. Maurel, Wolfram ; while the 
remaining parts are announced to be sustained by 
Mdlle. Cottino and Signori Pavani, Capponi, Saba- 
ter, and Scolara. 

The preliminary programme of tlie Birmingham 
Festival, which takes place in August next, is 
now issued. In addition to such familiar works 
as the Messiah, St. Paul, Elijah, the Last Judg¬ 
ment, and Beethoven’s Mass in C, several im¬ 
portant and interesting novelties are announced. 
These are: a new oratorio, Tite Resurrection, by 
Prof. Macfarren; a new sacred cantata, Zion, 
by Niels Gade; a cantata, The Corsair, by F. H. 
Cowen; and Wagner's sacred cantata, entitled, 
curiously enough, The Last Supper. This is 
evidently a mistranslation of his Lieltesmahl der 
A pastel (the Apostles' Love-Feast), a grand work 
for male-voice chorus and orchestra, the subject 
of which is taken from the fourth chapter of the 
Acts of the Apostles, and which has nothing 
whatever to do with the Last Supper. It has uever 
yet, we believe, been heard in England ; but with 
such singing as it is likely to receive from the 
Birmingham choir it ought to make an immense 
effect. 

The last number of the Revue et Gazette Musi¬ 
cals contains a long and most interesting account 
of the first performance in Paris (at the Thriitre 
Ventadour, on the 22nd ult.) of Verdi’s Aida, from 
the pen of M. Paul Bernard. He sums up by saying 
that “ Aida is the work of a great musical tempera¬ 
ment, and we much prefer this score as a whole to 
the greater number of its predecessors. The in¬ 
disputable success which it has just obtained at 
Paris appears to us, therefore, absolutely legiti¬ 
mate.'’ The principal parts were filled by Mdmes. 
Stolz and Waldnmnn, and Messrs. Masini, Pan- 
doltini, Medini, and lie lieszkc. 

In connexion with the forthcoming Bayreuth 
performances, a new and important work entitled 
Richard Wagner's Leben und Wivleen, by Carl 
Fr. Glasenapp, is announced for publication by 
Carl Maurer, of Cassel and Leipzig. So far as 
can be judged from the table of contents issued 
with the prospectus, it appears to be of unusual 
completeness. 

Mr. Charles Hareord Lloyd, of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, has been appointed organist of 
Gloucester Cathedral, in the place of the late I)r. 
Wesley. 

The firm of Schott and Sons, at Mayenee, have 
secured the copyright of the Festival March which 
Wagner has composed for the International Exhi¬ 
bition at Philadelphia, and for which he was paid 
the large sum of 5,000 dollars. 

The autograph score of Bellini's Forma has 
bten discovered in the archives of the theatre at 
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Ragusa, and has been purchased for 2,000 francs 
for the museum of that town. 

An opera, Der Bergkiinig, by a Swedish com- 

S oser, Ivar Hallatrom, has just been produced at 
[unich. Though new to Germany, the work, 
which was first performed at Stockholm in May, 
1874, has been very successful, having been repre¬ 
sented already some forty times, 

Frau von Voggbnhubkr, who has lately sung 
with such success at Berlin in Tristan uml Isolde, 
has accepted Rn invitation from Wagner to take 
part in the “ Nibelungen ” performances. She is 
to replace Frau Vogl, of Munich (with whom, it 
is said, Wagner has fallen out), as Sieglinde in 
Die Walkiire. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Wf. announce elsewhere the de ath of Mr. Joseph 
Payne. lie had for some years retired from the 
active work of education when he was appointed 
in 1873 to the newly founded Professorship of 
Education in the College of Preceptors, the first 
Chair in any public institution in this country 
assigned to that subject, lie devoted himself in 
this position and also by his writings to the pro¬ 
motion of education, making the improvement of 
methods of teaching his special object, lie was 
the author of Lectures on Education, and numer¬ 
ous lectures and pamphlets on allied subjects. lie 
also took an active part in the work of the 
Women's Education Union. Mr. Pavno contri¬ 
buted several papers to the Proceeddigs of the 
Philological Society; chiefly on English dialects 
and tho relation of Old English to Norman French. 
Among his other publications were school-books 
in English literature, entitled Studies in English 
Poetry, Studies in English Prose, and Select, Poetry 
for Children, the last of which, especially, had a 
very large circulation. 

We are requested to announce that the office of 
under-librarian in tho University Library, Cam¬ 
bridge, will be vacant at Michaelmas next, by the 
resignation of Mr. R. L. Bensly, of Gonville and 
Caius College; and that all applications for the 
post are to be sent in to the Librarian not later 
than Wednesday, May 31. The stipend is 2501. a 
year, and the appointment is in the hands of the 
Library Syndicate. 

The Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaeological 
Society, which was formally constituted at an in¬ 
fluential meeting held last week in Bristol, under 
the presidency of the Earl of IJucie, supported by 
the Bishop of the Diocese, will hold its first con¬ 
gress at Gloucester on the 22ud and two following 
days of August, when papers will be read. The 
roll of members already numbers 420 names, in¬ 
cluding Sir John F. Davis, Bart., Sir John 
Maclean, Mr. G. T. Clark, the Rev. Prebendary 
Scarth, Mr. O. ITilliwell-Phillipps, Mr. Herbert 
New, Prof. Buckman, Dr. John Beddoe, F.R.S., 
the Rev. J. II. Blunt, Messrs. George Godwin, 
Thomas Kerslake, John Reynolds. John Taylor, 
&c., the last named being the originator of the 
Society. The President is Sir W. V. Guise, Bart., 
the general secretary Mr. P. Ilallett, M.A. 

In the list of New Publications in our last 
number, the name of the author of Good Garden¬ 
ing should have been given as Samuel (instead of 
Sarah) Wood. 

In a recently-published volume entitled Mosaik 
zur Kunstgcschtelite, Dr. Gottfried Kinkel en¬ 
deavours to support the substantial accuracy of 
the traditional accounts of the building of Stone¬ 
henge. He considers it to have been erected, or 
perhaps completed, as a memorial of the murder of 
the British nobles by the Saxons in a.d. 472; but 
although he allows that tho graves which surround 
it belong to the Bronze Age, he gives no adequate 
reasons for doubting that the temple was contem¬ 
poraneous with them, as is now generally believed. 


The North China Herald says there can be 
little doubt that China will equal, if hot excel, 
Japan in the exhibition of products, natural and 
artificial, at the forthcoming Centennial at Phila¬ 
delphia. The articles to be exhibited comprise 
silks and tea of all kinds; bags, bamboo, and 
bamboo ware, cassia, lignea, camphor, chinaware, 
earthenware, and pottery; coals, clothing, Chinese 
boots and shoes, cotton and cotton seed, dyes, 
colours, and paints; fans of all kinds; fungus, 
grain, glassware, bangles, &c.; grass, grass seed, 
and grass-cloth; hair, hemp, rope, and twine; 
indigo (under dyes), mats, and matting; medi¬ 
cines, metals (manufactured); musk, nankeens, 
nut-galls; oil of all kinds, with specimens of pe¬ 
troleum from Hankow and Tarnsui; paper of all 
kinds, either in quires or in small bales, to show 
the method of packing; preserves, rattanware, 
rhubarb, sn(flower; skins, especially a good col¬ 
lection of furs from Newchwang; sugars, and 
sugar candy; tobacco, vermicelli, macaroni, wool; 
agricultural implements; pictures and scrolls, 
Tientsin clay imaares; models of boats and vehicles 
of locomotion; wood, ivory and wood carving, 
furniture, &c. 
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LITERATURE. 

grant-duff’s INDIAN NOTES. 

A 7 i ties of an Indian Journey. By M. E. Grant- 

Dnff, &c., &c. (London : Macmillan and 

Co., 1876.) 

When Mr. Grant-Duff, Member for the 
Elgin Boroughs, and sometime Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India, visited Madras, and, 
accompanied by Lord Hobart, surveyed the 
bustling scene npon the famous “ beach,” 
be recorded in one of his journal letters, 
written in February, 1875 

“Our way lay first along the shore, and made 
ue think of the very sensible answer made to me 
oy F., when I was talking about going to India. 
6 o.' he said, ‘ for God’s sake. If you only spend 
■wive hours on the beach at Madras, it will be 
i jrreat deal better than nothing.’ ” 

The reader, rightly or wrongly, will na¬ 
turally surmise that the F. in the above 
note represents Sir Bartle Frere; and he 
irill be reminded of Macanlay’s saying that 
be had learned more about India from one 
irive through the Chitpore Bazaar than 
from all the books he had ever read relating 
to the most magnificent of our dependencies. 
Of the two illustrations the latter is the 
more suggestive, as a larger number of 
Asiatic races are brought together upon the 
canvas; but, in any case, the advice ten¬ 
dered to Mr. Grant-Duff was -worthy of 
acceptation, and he accepted it in the right 
spirit. 

For, judged by the work before me, the 
member for the Elgin Boroughs would seem 
to have gone to India with no foregone con¬ 
clusions to be maintained, with no prejudices 
to be pampered. He did not wish to see the 
country in any particular light or from any 
particular stand-point, but to go the best 
way to work, to see the most of India that it 
was possible to see within a given time, and 
to discourse npon what he saw, rather 
suggestively than dogmatically, in the un¬ 
assuming form of Journal-notes. The route 
that he had marked out for himself—not, 
perhaps, without some guidance from others 
—was probably the best that could have 
been followed. Unlike a certain well-known 
“ India-Reformer ” and ci-devant M.P., who, 
having resolved npon a visit to India, asked 
(nearly a generation past) a leading func¬ 
tionary of the Company what parts of the 
country he had better visit, and, having re¬ 
ceived an answer, left all the suggested 
places unvisited and steered in an opposite 
direction, Mr. Grant - Duff, having no 
grievances to ferret out, took the advice 
'bat was offered to him, not as if it had been 
a warning, but as something spoken in good 
faith and, therefore, not to be read back¬ 
wards. He went forth and instituted a 


journal, or note-book, or, it may be, a port¬ 
folio, partly for the amusement of his family 
and partly for the information of the public. 
And when, after a four-months’ holiday, he 
returned home, he printed his loose thoughts 
and gave them to the public and the critics. 
It would have been a pity if they had been 
lost. 

On the whole, the effect produced by an 
examination of Mr. Grant-Duff’s sketch¬ 
book is not an unpleasant one, and yet the 
truthfulness of his pictures is apparent on 
the surface. We have not been idle in 
India. It speaks well, indeed, for the 
zeal and activity of our officers that so 
much progress has been made within the 
last quarter of a eeutury. This is shown 
better by anecdote than by dissertation, and 
the journal-writer has wisely adhered to the 
descriptive and illustrative. That the book 
altogether is so little didactic has come upon 
the reader as quite a pleasant surprise. Take, 
for instance, the following, concerning which 
a little sermonising would not have been 
misplaced:— 

“ We adjourned to a grove of Sissor, under 
which the boys from six neighbouring village 
schools had been collected—Sikhs, Hindus, and 
Mahometans. Some of them were very intelli¬ 
gent. I asked one youth of about fourteen which 
was the most powerful country in Europe after 
England. ‘ Germany,’ he replied. And the next 
to Germany ? ‘ Russia,’ he said. I demurred, 
and asked him what he thought of France. ‘ Oh, 
France,’ he said, ‘ was ouce very powerful; but her 
disasters in the late war were so great that she is 
no longer so.’ Then I asked him what was the 
ecclesiastical capital of his religion. He was at 
Hindu. ‘ Benares,’ he answered. ‘ And what is 
the ecclesiastical capital of the most numerous 
body of Christians? ’’ I enquired. ‘Rome,’ he 
replied. ‘ Do you know what is going on in that 
country ? ’ I said, pointing to Spain. ‘ A war 
between the people who want a republic and those 
who want a monarchy,’ was the answer” (page 102). 
Very few English boys of fourteen would 
have made such intelligent answers as were 
made by this village scholar. But it is to 
be remembered that at this age the Indian 
boy is far older than the European. His 
intellectual apprehensiveness is then at its 
height. His memory is singularly reten¬ 
tive. He can take in a large amount of fact 
and reproduce it with an accuracy that is 
quite surprising. The promise is immense, 
and we are apt to think that anything can 
he made of suoh boyish gifts. But, un¬ 
happily, it is very short-lived. His enthu¬ 
siasm is soon dulled; his acquirements soon 
slip away from him. Another year or two 
and it is all over. His imagination and his 
memory are alike blunted by contact with 
the enervating or barbarising influences of 
the national domestic life. He was bora to 
the bondage, and he cannot help himself. 
In a very little time yon will fail to recognise 
in the heavy, careless, self-indulgent young 
baboo of twenty, the bright-eyod, quick¬ 
witted, eager-spirited, school-boy who so 
delighted and surprised you at fifteen. “ The 
pity of it—0 Iago: the pity of it! ” 

The following, if not so pleasant, is grimly 
amusing, and is true to the national life : — 

“ They are good friends, these rathans, and 
zealous; but their zeal requires now and then to 
be tempered by discretion. One of them hud 
observed his master,ayoung Deputy-Commissioner, 
not a little fussed and worried to get ready for 


the visit of his immediate superior. ‘ That gentle¬ 
man’s coming, I observe, gives you mueh trouble,’ 
said the faithful creature one day. ‘ You don’t 
seem to fiud it pleasant. Would you like him 
not to come again f ’ Another remarked to his 
employer, an officer who was poor and popular, 
‘ Have you no rich relations, Sahib, in England f 
If you have I think I could arrange that you 
should succeed to their property! ’ Over the 
border their want of respect for human life is 
almost cynical. A traveller arrived in an Afeeedee 
village one morning, and was detained by the 
people, who seemed inclined to plunder him. 
‘You will do me no harm,’ he said, ‘I am a 
descendant of the Prophet.’ ‘Ah!’ replied the 
devout villagers, ‘ you are exactly the man we 
have been looking for. We have long wanted a 
shrine.’ So they kept his property, cut his throat, 
and built his sepulchre. And yet who shall say 
that these people are not capable of acquiring the 
finest flowers of civilisation ? ” (page 126). 

These are the people with whom we hare 
to deal in Afghanistan and on the frontier 
at the present time. There can have been 
nothing very startling in this to a Scotchman, 
who must have heard of such eccentricities 
as this mnoh nearer home, and in times not 
so very remote. There are in many Highland 
nurseries traditions of a ghastly character 
equalling in ferocity anything that comes to 
us from the countries beyond the Indus. 

Mr. Grant-Duff was anxious to ascertain 
the effect of the free use of the poppy plant 
(whether in solid shape or in solution) 
upon the health and the character of the 
people of those parts of India—especially 
Rajpootana — in which it is most em¬ 
ployed :— 

“ By twelve o'clock,” he writes, “ we were at 
Ulwur, where lunch was provided for a large 
party. I talked here with a very intelligent phy¬ 
sician about the opium-eating and poppy-liquor- 
drinking of the people. lie told me that he 
could never see that either did much harm. Any 
bad results he had connected with the latter prac¬ 
tice arose rather from the large amount of liquor 
consumed than from the fact that the liquor was 
an infusion of poppy-heads ” (p. 140). 

It is highly probable that, looking at this 
question of opium-eating or opium-drink¬ 
ing from a purely European point of view, 
we are too prone to pronounce against it, as 
something physically and morally injurious 
to the races that indulge in it. One of our 
oldest and most experienced political officers 
told the present writer that, many years ago, 
conversing with a Rajpoot chief of high 
rank, he observed that every now and then he 
extracted a little (opium) pill from his waist¬ 
band and swallowed it without a grimace. 
He was a remarkably fine specimen of a 
Rajpoot—tall, upright, young for his years, 
and singularly elear-witted. The English 
functionary had long known him; so, when 
the chief was about to depart and was gulp¬ 
ing down a farewell pill, he said, laughingly, 
to the Rajpoot, “ Ah! Rajah, you will not 
be able to do that much longer! ” After a 
lapse of some ten years they met again. 
There was little or no change in the chief’s 
appearance, and his intelligence was unim¬ 
paired. But the inevitable pill went as 
frequently from the waistband to the month 
as on the occasion of their last meeting. 
“Well, C—— Sahib,” said the Rajpoot, 
laughing, “ here I am ; and not much the 
worse, am I r I have not forgotten what 
you told me about the pills.” And the Eng¬ 
lishman was compelled to acknowledge that 
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in this case, he had proved himself to be a 
false prophet. 

There is nothing more interesting in Mr. 
Grant-DufFs book than the passage which 
relates to his visit to Sattarah—a place en¬ 
deared to him by feelings of filial veneration 
and affection. Colonel Grant-Duff, the 
author of the History of the Hahrattas, was 
a man of whom any son might have been 
proud. He was one of those—mostly “ hail¬ 
ing” from the North—men such as Mal¬ 
colm, Wilks, Kirkpatrick, Tod, and we might 
almost add Mouut-Stuart Elphinstone (for 
he was a soldier in all but the rank), soldiers, 
statesmen, and historians, who, in the first 
part of the present century did right good 
nonest work, first for their own and then 
for future generations—men who acted his¬ 
tory and wrote it. There was a proud beat¬ 
ing of the heart as the young English states¬ 
man neared the old Mahratta capital. 

“ From Poonah,” he wrote, “ we drove through 
the night between sixty and seventy miles to 
Sattarah, where the collector took change of our 
interests. This, you know, was the place to 
which my father was sent in April, 1818. The 
kind of work which this young man of eight-and- 
twenty had to do, when he was sent up, with only 
one European, to take charge of a country larger 
than the whole of Sicily, full of a warlike popula¬ 
tion and dotted with strong places, is amusingly 
characteristic of our proceedings in India.” 

These few lines are followed by a detailed 
account of the young soldier-statesman’s 
work, as taken from his own writings and an 
admirable descriptive article in the Calcutta 
Review, written, I believe, by Dr. Murray. 
Grant-Duff, as observed by his son, was 
only one of many young men who, with 
“ amusing ” self-reliance, undertook without 
a qualm many-sided work, involving vast 
responsibilities, from which veterans might 
have shrunk dismayed. Truly did Uncle 
Roland, in the elder Lytton’s delightful 
novel, exclaim:—“ India is the nursery of 
captains.” How long will it continue such ? 

Mr. Grant-Duff purposely, and perhaps 
wisely, abstained from introducing into his 
Journal even occasional discussions upon 
affairs of Indian Government and the re¬ 
sults of British connexion with the East. 
But a supplementary chapter is appended 
at the especial request of the editor of the 
Contemporary Review, in which important 
periodical the Journal-notes were first pub¬ 
lished. The observations in this chapter 
are brief but comprehensive, expressed with 
great clearness, and not at all in the “ Sir 
Oracle ” vein. But there is only one of 
.the numerous replios into which this section 
of the work is divided which can properly be 
touched upon in such a journal as this. 
The results of the competition system are 
;fit subjects for the notice of a literary organ. 
Mr. Grant-Duff argues the question temper¬ 
ately and fairly, and inclines towards the 
jiew system in preference to the old. The 
time has not yet come, I think, for the dis¬ 
cussion of results. Very few “ Competition- 
wallahs” have yet risen to high place in 
the Bureau; not ono has yet had an oppor¬ 
tunity of displaying greatness in action. 
We cannot fairly judge until we see the 
career of a “ Competition-wallah ”—until 
we know how he has acquitted himself when 
great responsibilities have been thrown upon 
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him, and what traditions he has left behind 
him in the minds of the peoples of India. 
In fact, the real question ought always 
to be “ What do the natives of India think 
of him ? ” The late Mr. Thomas Baring, 
one of the shrewdest men that ever lived, 
told the writer of this notice, that he had 
learnt that the Calcutta Baboos charged the 
“ Competition-wallahs ” five or six per cent, 
more for money-advances made to them than 
they charged to the old Haileybury civilians. 
This seemed to be a bad sign. It showed 
that the natives had not the same confidence 
in the new race of men as in the old. This 
want of faith, it was argued, would make 
itself felt in other and more important 
channels than those of pecuniary accommo¬ 
dation. If the names of one race of men 
were not so good at the foot of a promissory 
note, or on the back of an acceptance, as the 
signature of another race of men, would the 
promises or the pledges of the former, in 
matters political or administrative, be held 
in equal esteem P We have, it was said, in 
the names and lineage of the old race of 
civilians, ample guarantee for the good faith 
of their dealings ; but can we entertain the 
same feelings of security with respect to 
those whose names we have never heard, 
and of whose families we know nothing ? 
Scepticism of this kind may not be reason¬ 
able, but at least it is intelligible. It is a 
state of things which, in process of time, 
must, in some measure, cure itself, as the 
new men become the old: but “ confidence is 
a plant of slow growth ; ” and the time has 
not yet come for us to take account of 
comparative results. 

But more important still than the con¬ 
sideration of what the natives of India think 
of us, in this altered state of things, is the 
consideration of what the new race of 
English workmen think of the natives. 
Theoretically, it is most improbable that 
men in whose families there are no Indian 
traditions or associations should take the 
same interest in, should have the same 
kindly leanings towards, the people of the 
soil as the Colebrookes, the Metcalfes, the 
Lushingtons, the Thorntons, the Plowdens, 
and others, whose first Indian associations 
date from the nursery or the school-room. 
And, practically, it would appear from the 
statements of impartial and disinterested 
witnesses that the kindly feelings towards 
the natives, especially the higher classes of 
natives, which distinguished the conduct 
and bearing of the old hereditary Company’s- 
servant is not observable in the “ Competi¬ 
tion-wallah.” And this sympathy is of far 
more importance to the efficiency of the 
service and the welfare of the people than 
all the book-learning in the world—all that 
cramming schools and cramming tutors, pro¬ 
fessors and lectures, and closet-reading—can 
do to make a “ covenanted civilian.” A 
little sympathy is worth the whole of it. 
Mr. Grant-Duff knows, and, what is more, 
he feels, that if his father had been a mer¬ 
chant in Aberdeen, a physician in Edin¬ 
burgh, or a lawyer in London, he would not 
himself have taken the interest which he 
has so long been taking in Indian affairs, 
and which the aspirations of an academical 
career and the excitements of Parliamentary 
life have not crushed out or in auy wise 
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diminished. An accident—that is, the ac- 
cidont of a good estate— keeps him at horns, 
or he would probably have been at tha 
time a “ high-class civilian,” Resident or 
Political Agent at some native Court, or Chief 
Commissioner of some newly-acquired pro¬ 
vince ; and, in this state, he would now be s 
far better public servant than if he had not 
heard from his father’s lips of Sattarah. 
Poonah and Kirkhee, of Elphinstone and 
Malcolm, Badjee Rao and Trimbnkjee, in 
the early days of his scholastic researches. 

J. W. Kaye. 


The Elegies of Sextus Propertius, Translatd 
into English Verse. By James Cranstoun, 
B.A., LL.D. (Edinburgh: Blackwood i 
Sons, 1875.) 

It is a sign of the prevailing fondness for 
translations that within five years two com¬ 
plete versions of Propertius have appeared 
in English. Mr. Moore’s we reviewed in a 
former number of the Academy ; but mud 
has been done since then for the elucidation 
of Propertius, partly by the publication of 
Mr. Paley’s second edition, partly by the 
criticisms which it has elicited from Mnnro. 
A. Palmer and others. Of these, or rather 
of some of these, Mr. Cranstoun has availed 
himself, and he has wisely submitted his 
work, from first to last, to the correct and 
scholarly judgment of Professor Sellar. 

The translation is on the whole remark¬ 
ably literal, and generally supplies the place 
of a commentary—no light task in the case 
of a poet of such acknowledged difficulty as 
Propertius. Such allusions as require it are 
briefly explained in the Illustrative Notes at 
the end of the volume. 

Of the various metres employed by Mr. ■ 
Cranstoun, the favourite, and we think mne's 
the most successful, is that used in Grays. 
Elegy. Of this fine but difficult measure, 
Mr. Cranstoun has acquired something like 
a real mastery. El. IV. ix. 9-16 is a good, 
specimen:— * 

“By lifelike statues rose Lysippus’ name; 

And Calamis in groups equestrian shone; 

His Venus earned Apelles deathless feme; : 

In smaller forms Parrhasius stands alone; 

In beauty, fair the groups of Mentor shine; 

Mys bends the Acanthus' tiny pith with ee* 
The ivory Jove of Phidias is divine; 

The Parian marble claims Praxiteles 

though the interpretation of v. 13 is u<> ! 
free from doubt. From the Cynthia poems 
we quote the following (I. iii. 1, sqq.) .— ( 

“ As Ariadne on the lonely strand j 

O’erwearied slept, while Theseus sailed awsj, I 
And as Andromeda, by Perseus’ hand 

Freed from rude rocks, in new-born slumber 1»; 

As Bacchant, by the ceaseless dance outworn. 

Falls on Apidanus’ soft marge of green,— 

So with her head on feeble hands upborne 
My Cynthia seemed to breathe in sleep setene. 
Wine-flushed and reeling I had homeward sped. 

A servant’s brandished torch my midnight gaii 
Nor yet had all my wandering senses fled 
As I with gentlest movement sought her side. 

Then Love and Bacchus, gods of iron will, 

Urged me with doable fire to slip my sim 
Beneath her as she lay so calm and still, 

Kiss her sweet lips, and rifle every charm. 

Then, sweet, I loosed the garland from my brow, 
And round thy temples did a chaplet twine; 

Anon thy truant locks arranged, and now > 

My. hands the stealthy apple placed in thine- 
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Mr. Cranstoun often uses the heroic metre, 
with less precision, perhaps, than Mr. Moore, 
bat also with more freedom. Here is a 
specimen (Y. ii. 25) :— 

“ Give me a scythe and bind my brow with hay, 

Yon’ll swear I have been cutting grass to-day. 

Once arms I bore and gained no small renown, 

A reaper then with basket on my crown, 

Not given to brawls; with chaplet wreathe my 
brow, 

You'll shout I am intoxicated now. 

Turban my head, as Bacchus I'll appear; 

Give me a lyre, and you have Phoebus hero; 

Nets—Pm a hunter; fowling-rod, and lo ! 

As Faunus catching feathered game I go.” 

It is not, we think, likely that this trans¬ 
lation of Propertins will be superseded; 
such faults as it has are easily removable ; 
we allnde to the too frequent use of some 
words whioh ought to be nsed but sparingly, 
such as “ outpour,” “ ply,” and (must we 
say it?) “girl;” and (which is a more 
serious fault) of such contracted forms of 
the verbs auxiliary as “ thou’st,” “ thou’lt,” 
Ac. The gain in simplicity produced by 
these is more than connterbalanced by the 
loss of metrical finish which they almost 
always necessitate. R. Epus. 


Essays on the "Endowment of Research. By 
Various Writers. (London.: Henry S. 
King & Co., 1876.) 

These Essays, which are all written by 
advocates of what is called Endowment of 
Research in the Universities, will help to 
remove many false impressions on that 
snbject. It will be clear from them that all 
that has been found to be good and useful 
at Oxford and Cambridge may remain un¬ 
disturbed, and that there are ample re¬ 
sources to add to it all that the most ardent 
reformers can desire. The idea of changing 
the English into German universities, of 
suppressing the College system, of substitut¬ 
ing professorial for tutorial teaching, is not 
even mooted in any of these Essays. They 
are all occupied with the question how the 
present system of university education can 
“° rendered more efficient, and how, by 
the side of it, or in the midst of 
>t, all that is good in the German 
universities, and much that even German 
nniversities have not hitherto attempted, 
ma y be superadded. The case is really a 
v ery simple one. Oxford possesses large 
resources. A large portion of them is now 
bestowed on young men of twenty-five, as 
rewards for having reached a certain standard 
excellence, which young men with an 
ordinary amount of ability and industry 
, reac ^ & t the age of twenty-five, and 
’rmch, as a matter of fact, is always reached 
by about 300 young men at Oxford. To 
that, both as a stimulus and as a help, 
°se fellowships have proved utterly use- 
fei] Won .^ b® absurd. The prospect of a 
e owship has encouraged many a man, 

of ‘'On; 001 ' anc * r ‘ c ^’ *° wor k > and a pension 
°^-a year has certainly helped many a 
barrister and clergyman over the most 
j .jt years of their career. No one has 
a this. But it has also been stated as 
Pro d a f e b ow ship has frequently 
1 vet * abaost a drag in a man’s career, by 
aragmg him to relax his efforts too 
by making the struggle of life too 


easy, and by leading him to form habits of 
self-indulgence most dangerous at that time 
of life. It is difficult to prove this without 
giving personal cases, and this is of course 
impossible, at least in public discussions. 

But the real question now before the 
friends of the university is, not whether 
3001. a year, from whatever source it may 
come, is useful to a young man or not, but 
whether this mode of spending its ever-in¬ 
creasing income is the most useful to the 
university itself, and whether some part of 
the money now spent on fellowships may not 
more usefully be employed in supplying 
some pressing wants of the university. 
Must the number of fellowships be exactly 
300 or 350, or may not one-half or one- 
third of the present number answer all pur¬ 
poses, both in making the nniversities at¬ 
tractive, and in assisting poor struggling 
men at the Bar or in the Church ? This 
would leave an ample margin for such pur¬ 
poses as are urged by the advocates of the 
Endowment of Research, or, in other words, 
by those who wish to make Oxford not only 
a place of teaching, but a place of learning. 
Mr. Nettleship gives, in fact, the whole gist 
of the matter when he says in his Essay, 

“ This ought we to do, and not to leave the 
other undone.” 

No one, I suppose, after reading the evi¬ 
dence lately published by the university, 
would doubt that if Oxford wants a better 
library, a larger museum, a more central 
botanic garden, more lecture-rooms and 
laboratories, it would be wiser to supply 
these than to bestow liberal rewards on 
young men who have just finished their 
academic career, and many of whom will 
never render any service whatever to the 
university. Or if it be asked whether it 
would be more beneficial to tho university 
to endow a professor of English literature, 
and of many other branches of learning not 
yet represented at Oxford, or to send cheques 
for 300Z. to fifty young men scattered over 
England and the Continent, the answer 
again would hardly be doubtful. 

Where people differ and hesitate is when 
they approach the question how young men 
conld best be encouraged to devote thom- 
selves to what is called Independent Re¬ 
search. The fact cannot be denied, and 
these Essays supply ample proof of it, that 
England does not hold the place she ought 
to hold among the principal nations who 
supply the intellectual market of the world. 

It is easy, as Mr. Brodrick has done, to cite 
a number of distinguished men who have 
been educated at Oxford and Cambridge. 
England will never be without men of 
genius. But England is deficient in those 
men who add atom to atom, who write 
short articles full of new facts, who publish 
in a “ programme ” the results of years of 
labour, who watch the spots on the sun till 
they reduce them to a system, who collate 
MSS., who make indices, who are great in 
those little things without which there is no 
real greatness to be achieved in science or 
scholarship. Science does not grow rapidly ; 
it grows slowly, audits real advance is marked 
by small “ monographies ” far more than by 
big books. Students, in England, too often 
try to be architects before they have been 
masons. They do it sometimes with great 


success, but still a university should not 
supply show-windows only, but workshops 
in which men learn to use their tools; and 
this is the weak point in English universities. 
The majority of undergraduates may be 
satisfied if they carry away from the univer¬ 
sity that amount of general culture which 
is essential to a gentleman; but we want 
at least a small minority of workers who 
should improve and increase the stock of 
human knowledge, who should devote them¬ 
selves to special lines of study, and should 
take care that the intellectual exports of 
England should never fall below the in¬ 
tellectual imports. 

How this can best be achieved may be 
seen in the Essays before ns. They are rich 
in suggestions, and to these suggestions I 
venture to add one more. Let there be two 
classes of fellowships—1. Prize-fellowships, 
to be awarded as heretofore, but tenable for 
three, or, at the utmost, for five years only ; 
2. Student-fellowships. These student-fel¬ 
lowships should provide a career to men 
who wish to embrace the life of a student. 
They might be awarded at first, like the 
other fellowships, by competitive examina¬ 
tions, with that option of special subjects 
which exists already at several colleges. After 
five years these student-fellowships should 
terminate, unless their holders could produce 
evidence of having devoted themselves not 
unsuccessfully to some special branch of 
study. In that case, if they wish to con¬ 
tinue in their career of students, they 
should receive a second fellowship, which 
would give them about 5001. a year at the 
age of thirty. If after another five years 
they could produce some definite results of 
their scientific labours, a third fellowship 
should be in prospect; and at the age of 
forty, provided they still continue their 
labours, they might look forward to a fourth 
fellowship, or to an income of 1,0001. a 
year. 

There is, of coarse, the cheap and ready 
objection to all schemes for utilising the 
present fellowships—viz., how to guard 
against abuses. Now, I feel convinced 
that in this world it is impossible to devise 
any system of election that is safe from 
abuse. All I maintain is that the danger of 
abuse is less with a system of student- 
fellowships than with any other. Student- 
fellowships will be no attraction to idle men, 
nor to men greedy for success in the world. 
An income of 1,0001. at forty does not tempt 
a man who thinks he has it in him to become 
a judge, a bishop, or a popular physician. 
To the age of forty, a student-fellow 
neglecting his work would know that he 
was liable to forfeit his fellowship; after 
forty, he would have a reputation to main¬ 
tain. But with all that there certainly will 
be abuses. Mistakes will be made in elect¬ 
ing student-fellows, and in judging of their 
work, when they wish ‘to be re-elected. 
Similar mistakes are made in electing prize- 
fellows, Professors, Heads of Houses, aye, 
even Deans, Bishops and Judges. Here, as 
elsewhere, we can only trust to public 
opinion and private honour, and derive com¬ 
fort from the fact that “ there’s a divinity 
that shapes our ends, rough-hew them how 
we will.” 

Student-fellows should reside at Oxford, 
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wolees some special doty called them away. 
They shook! have the right to lecture, or, 
in sens cases, be obliged to lecture, as 
soon as there is an opening for real 
professorial lectures at Oxford. At present 
there is none, except in Physical Science. 
All other subjects are taught in regular 
routine by college tutors, and with a special 
view to the examinations, which examina¬ 
tions are, again, in the hands of college 
tutors. The result is clear. Under¬ 
graduates would be more than human if 
they broke through the routine of their 
college life, if they neglected the warning 
of their tutors, and attended professorial 
lectures, which not only do not pay in the 
examinations, but might impart a kind of 
knowledge not recognised as current coin 
the examiners. It has been said with 
great truth that, as long as the present 
system continues, as long as Oxford remains 
a mere agglomerate of proprietary schools, 
vieiag with each other in preparing young 
men for their examinations, empty benches 
are the best proof that a professor’s lectures 
in the University of Oxford are what they 
ought to be. To blame professors because 
they do not wish to become mere crammers 
is a mistaken policy for University re¬ 
formers ; and to twit them with their 
empty lecture-rooms, as Mr. Brodrick does, 
is like laughing at the wheels of a mill for 
not going, when the water has been cut off 
and led into other courses. 

F. Max MUller. 


Fifty Year8 of My Life. By George Thomas, 

Bari of Albemarle. In Two Volumes. 

(London: Macmillan & Co., 1876.) 

Thu class of literature of which this work is 
a favourable specimen has of late years 
beoome exceedingly popular. To that 
omnivorous, but somewhat dissatisfied, per¬ 
son, the general reader, who finds history 
dry, travels tedious, poetry incomprehen¬ 
sible, and science confusing, works which 
deal largely in personal recollections and 
reminiscences are always welcome.. The 
temptation is therefore considerable to cer¬ 
tain elderly gentlemen who, from the acci¬ 
dent of their birth or the circumstances of 
their lives, have been thrown much in the 
society of the famous, to gratify the vanity of 
authorship and the garrulity of old age by 
recalling the scenes of the past through the 
medium of chatty and amusing autobio¬ 
graphy. Indeed, memory has recently been 
almost nndnly taxed. Doctors who have 
examined the tongues and felt the pulses of 
the great; soldiers who have seen a little of 
campaigning and more of flirtation ; men of 
fashion who have listened to the scandal 
of two generations; actors who have retired 
from the plaudits of the crowd ; octogenarian 
politicians, lawyers and priests, have all felt 
it incumbent on themselves, ere they embark 
in Charon’s boat, to bequeath to posterity 
their journals, their recollections, or their 
expediences. And though in snoh literary 
legacies there has been much of twaddle 
and of platitude, yet the fund of anecdote, 
the gossip and the personal interviews with 
the witty and the mighty, that run through 
their pages make them always readable and 
occasionally instructive. That Lord Al¬ 


bemarle’s five decades of Reminiscences will 
take a front rank among books of this kind 
there can be no doubt. It would be strange, 
indeed, if the man who was the friend of 
the Princess Charlotte, who had fought at 
Waterloo, and who had met in the course of 
a long lifetime the celebrated in almost 
every capital of Europe, could not have 
written an interesting autobiography. But 
our author has done something more than 
merely record and remember, he has opinions 
of his own which have their weight, he has 
studied and not merely seen life, his humour 
is happy, he can tell a story well, and he is 
good enough when he has to be instructive 
to be as light and agreeable as possible. 

The origin of the Albemarle family is 
familiar to every reader of Macaulay, but 
those who wish to obtain further information 
on the subject cannot do better than peruse 
the first two chapters of the work before us, 
which give a brief but accurate history of 
the Keppels of Guelderland and the Keppels 
of England. In the latter chapter are 
several letters which will be of service to 
the historian of the future. Lord Albe¬ 
marle was born June 13, 1799, and after an 
unsatisfactory education at a preparatory 
school was sent to Westminster. Here he 
worked, and fagged, and was bullied, as 
became one of the boys in the lowest remove. 
Happily for him the thraldom of school-life 
was agreeably relieved by bis friendship 
with the Princess Charlotte, who was then 
at Warwick House. We were prepared to 
regard the princess as a somewhat rough 
and untutored beauty, but certainly not to 
look upon her as the ill-educated romping 
tom-boy portrayed by Lord Albemarle. 
She was very fond of let ter-writing, but her 
orthography was so shocking that in these 
days of spelling-bees she would have been 
ignominiously turned out at the first round. 
Throughout her correspondence we come 
acrosssnch gems as“dept” for debt, “ right ” 
for “write,” headach, dreadfnll, “ their ” for 
“ there,” “ to ” for “ too,” and the like. Mas¬ 
culine sports were her delight; she would 
double up her fists on the slightest provoca¬ 
tion, and many a thrashing she seems to have 
given young Keppel. She had scant respect 
for her preceptor, a solemn, pompons Bishop, 
and loved to take off his peculiarities, for, 
like most satirical girls, she was a capital 
mimic. One day she pulled off his wig and 
threw it into the fire. Whatever were her 
eccentricities, it is evident that she was on 
excellent terms with onr author. She tipped 
him when he was hard np, and told him not 
to get into “ dept.” 

“ Your graudmama de Clifford,” she writes to 
young Keppel, “ allows me 101 . a month. But 
though I spend it I take care never to go further 
than my sum will allow. Now, dear George, if 
you do the same you never will want for money ; 
say you have a guinea, well then, never go beyond 
it, and in time you will Save up. That is the way 
everybody does, and so never get into dept.” 

And then when “ dear George ” paid her 
his frequent visit, and she was in the mood, 
she would box with him, bat without the 
gloves. 

“ One of her fancies was to ape the manners of 
a man. On these occasions she would double her 
fists, and assume an attitude of defence that 
would have done credit to a professed pugilist. 
What I disliked in bar, when m this mood, was 
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her fondness for exercising her hands upon ns in 
their clenched form.” 

Once when on a visit to Earl’s Court, the 
residence of Lord Albemarle, she went 
round to the stables, saddled and bridled a 
horse, and bade Keppel mount. No sooner 
had he put his left foot in the stirrup than 
she gave the animal a tremendous cut over 
his quarters and sent the lad roaring lustily 
and clinging to the mane till the horse of its 
own accord stopped in front of the lawn. 
For this the princess received a severe scold- . 
ing both from Lady de Clifford and Lord 
Albemarle, which she took coolly enough; ,i 
but the moment she and “ dear George" 
were together again she gave him a sound 
horsewhipping for having attracted the 
attention of the household by his cries. 
Here is the portrait of the manly young 
princess at this time :— 

“ Her complexion was rather pale. She tot) t 
blue eyes, and that peculiarly blonde hair whiefc. 
was characteristic rather of her German than «': 
her English descent Her features were reguk’;j 
her face, which wag oval, had not that fullness which 
later took off somewhat from her good looks. Her, 
form was slender but of great symmetry; her | 
hands and feet were beautifully shaped. Wta 1 
excited she stuttered painfully. Her manners was' 
free from the slightest affectation; they r&ik i 
erred in the opposite extreme.” 

Her marriage, the happy results expected 
from it, and the disappointment of the 
nation at her early death are well known. 

On quitting Westminster, Keppel obtained 
a commission in the 14th Foot, and wis 
ordered off to Belgium, where he was en¬ 
gaged at Waterloo. His narrative of the 
battle, though in the main compiled froi 
familiar sources, yet contains much that only \ 
an eye-witness could relate, and dresses old 
events in a new garb. His sketches of his 
brother officers are very graphic, and the 
stories he has to tell are amusing and cha¬ 
racteristic. The following is an instanced 
Spartan hardness and Pall Mall dandyism. 
While the 14th were forming square in ths 
middle of the plain, a bngler had his bead • 
taken off with a round shot, and the poor 1 
fellow’s brains were liberally scattered among 
the battalion. “ How extremely disgusting! ” • 
drawled a young ensign, whose uniform and j 
colours had received an extra share, in the; 
tones of a man who had simply been bespat- j 
tered by a cab. Fortunately our author i 
came out of the engagement scot free, and i 
after a brief period of camp duty in th; J 
neighbourhood of Paris returned home with 
his regiment. Nothing could be 
chilling and undeserved than the reception 
the men met with. 

“ We landed at Dover,” writes Lord Albenuik- 
“ in the latter end of December. Public Wh¬ 
in England had undergone a great revulsion fc 
regard to us soldiers. The country was s»tii» 
with glory, and was brooding over the bill tin * r - 
bad to pay for the article. An anti-military sp® 1 
had set in. Waterloo and Waterloo men weir*-, 
a discount. We were made painfully sensible _«t 
the change. If we had been convicts disembarks-' 
from a hulk we could hardly have met with 1# 
consideration. ‘ It's us as pays they chaps,’ w» t* 
remark o€ a country bumpkin as our men 
ashore. . . . No cheers like those which g»e« 

the Crimean army on its return welconiel ® 
home.” 

Shortly after his return Keppel was *? 
pointed Equerry to the Duke of Siuaex, **> 
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took a. great interest in the trial of Queen 
Caroline, which was then the one subject 
of social and political importance. For 
anecdotes respecting the unhappy woman, 
her witnesses, and her legal friends and 
enemies, we refer the reader to the pages of 
the work before us. It is curious to see 
how the crowd, which always sympathises 
with vice when persecuted in high places, 
took her part, insulted those who opposed 
her, and interpreted the Shaksperian plays 
that were being acted to suit the require¬ 
ments of her case. At the conclusion of tho 
trial Keppel was ordered out to India, and 
three chapters, which would be tire better 
for condensation, give ns his experiences as 
lide-de-camp to the Governor-General, the 
unstoms of Indian life, and his overland 
journey to England, via Bagdad, Babylon, 
Teheran, Astrakhan, Mosoow, St. Peters- 
ourg, and thence by sailing-vessel home. 
The result of this tour appeared in a small 
irork by our author, entitled An Overland 
Tourney from India : a Personal Narrative of 
Travels, a copy of which he presented to 
rord Wellesley, then Lord Lieutenant of 
island, to whom he was aide-de-camp. A 
horongh purist in language, Lord Wellesley 
■bjected to the words “ personal narrative,” 
nd while entertaining Lord Plunkett, the 
ecently appointed Chief Justice of the 
'ornmon Pleas, at the Vice-Regal Lodge, 
aid to him :—“ One of my aides-de-camp 
ias written a personal narrative of his 
ravels; pray, Chief Justice, what is your 
lefinition of ‘ personal ’ ? ” “ My lord,” was 

he neat reply, “ we lawyers always consider 
mmal as opposed to real.” The book was 
i success, and was the means of introducing 
he author into the literary coteries of the 
ay; there he met Hallam, Macaulay, 
iydney Smith, Rogers the banker poet, 
'om Moore, Theodore Hook, and the 
est of the brilliant fraternity. But a 
award of a more solid nature was to 
odow. Through the kindness of the Duke 
& Wellington, the Commander-in-Chief, 
leppel was promoted to an unattached 
ttftjority. “He has nothing to thank me 
0r >” said the Iron Duke, “ it was the young 
fdlow’8 book that got him his step.” 
lor the next three years Major Keppel 
ed tho life of one whom society courts, 
'nd who appreciates the distinction. A 
welcome guest at country houses, a popular 
nan about town, a capital actor at private 
theatricals, well born, genial, and always 
;1 n al to the occasion, he was one of 
lashion’s favourites. And so, what with 
jjsits to Bovvood and Cobharn, sport at 
hoik ham, acting at Hatfield House, and 
meeting everybody worth knowing through- 
°nt tho kingdom, while dancing attendance 
on the Duke of Sussex or Lord Wellesley, 
l® reminiscences of Major Keppel during 
was part of his career are as readable as the 
jde he led seems to have been agreeable, 
the Duke of Sussex was the essence of 
Punctuality, and breakfasted always at nine, 
1113 equerry had therefore to rise betimes. 

. ? ne of my occupations of a morning while 
siting for the Duke,” writes Lord Albemarle, 
of wat °h from the window the movements 
m a bright pretty little girl seven years of age. 
j-hi the habit of watering the plants iinme- 

"v *mder the window. It was amusing to see 


how impartially she divided the contents of the 
watering-pot between the flowers and her own 
little feet. Her simple but becoming dress con¬ 
trasted favourably with the gorgeous apparel now 
worn by the little damsels of the rising generation 
—a large straw bat and a suit of white cotton: a 
coloured JicAu round the neck was the only orna¬ 
ment she wore. Tho young lady I am describing 
was the Princess Victoria, now our gracious 
Sovereign, whom may God long preserve !” 

On her Majesty’s accession Lord Albe¬ 
marle was appointed Groom in Waiting, and 
at the opening of her first Parliament bore 
the Cap of Maintenance. 

On that biite noire of diplomacy, the 
“ Eastern Question,” again coming up in 
1829, Major Keppel set out for Turkey with 
the object of inspecting the natural defences 
of the Balcan range. The results of this 
visit have appeared in our author’s Journey 
across the Balcan, and such extracts from it 
as he has inserted in his present work are 
novel and worthy, even in these days of 
Eastern travel, of being retold. We feel 
sure that after the recent revelations of 
Turkish misrule, there will be many to 
warmly indorse the opinion of Lord Albemarle 
on the character of the Ottoman Empire :— 

“ The result of the enquiry,” writoe his lord- 
ship, “ produced on my mind the conviction that 
not only were there no grounds for the belief in 
Turkish regeneration, but that, on the contrary, 
the barbarism of the Osmanlie wns, from the verv 
nature of their institutions, beyond all cure. Such 
is the opinion I then placed on record, and still 
hold; and from the phase which the ‘ Eastern 
Question ’ is now assuming it would appear that 
I am not so singular aa I once was in this way 
of thinking.” 

In 1832 Major Keppel was returned for 
East Norfolk, and took bis seat in the first 
Reformed Parliament. On the death of his 
brother, the fifth Earl, in 1851, he succeeded 
to the family title and estates. 

Within the brief limits of a review it is 
impossible even to allude to tbe mass of 
chat and anecdote contained in these volumes. 
Lord Albemarle has dona wisely to publish 
his Recollections, for there are lew men who 
have had the opportunities of seeing so 
much of life and character as he has, and 
still fewer who at an advanced age could 
write an autobiography in which we have 
opinions without twaddle, gossip without 
malice, and stories not marred in the telling. 

Alex. Chakles E\vall>. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Hand of Ethelberta. By Thomas Hardy. 

(London : Smith, Elder, & Co., 1870.) 
The Dilemma. By the Author of “ Tbe 
Battle of Dorking.” (Edinburgh and 
London: W. Blackwood & Sons, 1876.) 
Heavy Stakes. (London: Charing Cross 
Publishing Co., 1876.) 

Her Dearest Foe. By Mrs. Alexander. 

(London: R. Bentley & Son, 1876.) 
Sights and Insights. By Mrs. Whitney. 
(London : Sampson Low & Co., 1876.) 

When a writer adopts a style and manner 
of laboured eccentricity he secures to him¬ 
self two advantages against the evil day of 
criticism. In the first place, he can assert 
or insinuate, in the words of a recent great 
poem, that “ if he had but the time and we 
had but the brains ” he could prove his 


oddities to he sublimely true and natural; 
and, secondly, he can appeal to the people, 
who are sure to be attracted by queerness of 
this kind, if the author only takes care not 
to offend them by pretentions to superior 
learning, taste, or culture. Consequently, 
criticism on Mr. Hardy’s earlier books was 
rather lost labour. It is, however, fair to 
say at once that there is much less deliberate 
topsyturvification of thought and language 
in The Hand of Ethelberta than in Far from 
the Madding Crowd. The old style is visible 
in the earlier chapters; indeed, the book 
opens with a dialogue between a hostler and 
a milkman, who talk quite in the manner 
of the rustic iucroyables, their predecessors. 
But this sort of thing becomes less con¬ 
spicuous as tbe book goes on, though every 
now and then Mr. Hardy indulges himself 
in an image or a thought which seems to 
have been reached by thinking in tbe ordi¬ 
nary way and then inverting the thonght, 
or dressing up a commonplace image in 
fantastic drapery. These meteoric effects, 
however, do not occur often enough to be 
wearisome, and in this respect the book 
may be said to be an improvement. Whether 
Mr. Hardy, having committed himself to 
the task of telling a plain story in moder¬ 
ately sober language, has, as they say in 
Scotland, “ overtaken ” that task, is another 
question. The original conception of the 
heroine, Ethelberta, gentle by nature, educa¬ 
tion, and luck, with her father the butler, 
her bedridden mother, and her vast “ brother- 
age and sisterage,” whom she is only allowed 
to see by stealth, is a happy and promising 
conception. The successive tableaux in 
which she appears are, also, for the most 
part striking and well imagined. Her first 
encounter, while she is yet in the butterfly 
stage, with her jilted and ruined lover, 
Christopher Julian, and the odd hankerings 
after him which she feels; her sudden re¬ 
lapse into comparative, at least threatened 
poverty, and the daring idea of making her 
fortune as a feminine rhapsode ; her quaint 
household manned and maided by her own 
humbler brothers and sisters; her eceentric 
vacillations between her quartet of lovers, 
the music-master Julian, the artist Lady well, 
the blase Neigh, and the half-doting, half¬ 
cunning Lord Mountclere; with the final 
picture of her reign as viscountess, are all 
exceedingly clever sketches. The worst of 
it is that they are very difficult to piece 
together, and have, as well as most of the 
characters who figure in them, a sort of 
shadowy and dissolving-view effect. We 
can’t get any idea of Ethelberta, constantly 
as we have her before us; and aa for the 
other personages, they are unsnbstantiality 
itself. This may be said to be a vague 
charge, but we shall be surprised if some¬ 
thing like it does not occur to most people 
who read the book steadily through. We 
should say that it suffers from the scrappi¬ 
ness which is a frequent drawback to novels 
written for periodicals. Nevertheless, there 
is a good deal of power about it. Ethel- 
berta’s inconsistencies and vagaries are ad¬ 
mirably drawn, and are quite susceptible of 
(though we must say they have not received) 
the touch which would blend them into a 
possible and complete character. Her sister 
Picotee is both charming and possible, and 
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in all the other characters excellent traits of 
observation and imagination occur in plenty. 
The illustrations which accompany the book 
are not, as a rule, worthy of it, and somo of 
them are decidedly slovenly. 

A more singular contrast could hardly 
exist between any two novels displaying un¬ 
usual talent than that which the novel just 
discussed shows with tho next on our list. 
The Dilemma is not complex or manner- 
mongering; it is simple, and depends for its 
interest on the simplest of all passions—love, 
hate, and pity. Instead of displaying elabo¬ 
rately contorted language and thought, it is 
written in the plainest and most straight¬ 
forward fashion, yet with vigour equalling 
its plainness. Looking at it as a story, we 
are induced to rank it with the best that we 
have read for a very long time. It is indeed 
a surprise to find that it should still in these 
days be possible to excite and maintain the 
deepest interest by means so simple and so 
little adapted to the fancies and tricks of the 
hour. The rise and fall of the fable is per¬ 
fectly managed, and is one of the most 
masterly of its kind. The simple station-life 
in the first volume, with its little jealousies, 
and great passions seeming little, leads up 
to as cunningly as it contrasts with the tre¬ 
mendous incidents of the Mutiny. The 
defence of the Presidency, and the cavalry 
skirmishes in the second volume are unsur¬ 
passed in vivid and artistic effect, and stir 
the blood all the more for the total absence 
of glare and varnish. Nor are the domestic 
scenes of the third, and the hopeless misery 
(skilfully relieved, however) of the termina¬ 
tion, less happy, though they are a good 
deal more hazardous. The firmness of hand 
which has given the hook its only legiti¬ 
mate and possible ending, with a true 
artist’s disregard of the temptation to make 
everything pleasant all round, cannot be 
too much admired. The characters are 
of course, as is necessary in this class of 
writing, drawn from the outside, hut the 
drawing is complete and sufficient. Nothing 
could be better than the heroine. We have 
in her no trace of elaborate character, and 
no attempt at elaborate character-drawing. 
But the one characteristic which gives point 
and,unison to the story, her fatal readiness 
to make everybody happy, and to do what 
everybody wishes, is indicated very early, 
and kept very steadily, though not ob¬ 
trusively, before us. 

Torke, who must, we suppose, be con¬ 
sidered the hero, is an admirable portrait— 
admirable as seizing the type rather than as 
presenting an individual. His rival, Kirke, 
is equally good, and perhaps would be better 
if he were a little more worked out; but this 
the plot does not favour. Almost all the 
minor characters (with the possible excep¬ 
tion of those of tho clerical interior at 
Wiltonbnry, wherein the author does not 
seem at home, and becomes conventional) 
are excellent. The engrossing interest of 
the book is not to be wondered at when we 
consider its numerous and varied excellences 
of detail. A better novel in its kind than 
the Dilemma we do not expect to meet for 
many a month. 

Heavy Stakes is, we should imagine, a first 
attempt, and does not differ very greatly 
from the majority of such attempts. Perhaps 


it is better than most of them, inasmuch as 
the language is correct enough and the 
characters are not unfrequcntly natural and 
possible. But would a rising young bar¬ 
rister, whoso modest ambition was to be the 
head of a political party, be likely to gamble 
in a hell, for thousands ? (Be it noticed that 
tho writer talks of the “nearest gaming 
house,” as if such places were as common as 
tobacconists’ shops.) Having won three 
thousand pounds, and remembering that 
seven thousand more would clear off the 
mortgages on his property, would he be 
likely to “ go ” the whole seven at once, 
and thereby put himself four thousand to 
the bad? We put theso questions merely 
for information. 

It is a matter for wonder how the aris¬ 
tocracy, gentry, soldiery, and other ob¬ 
jectionable classes of English society, manage 
to survive the terrific fire of sarcasm which 
the author of The Wooing O't keeps upon 
them. One can hardly imagine an aristocrat 
continuing to exist after being told that 
one of Mrs. Alexander’s characters in her 
latest novel “ might have passed for a man 
of fashion, were it not for the expression of 
bright intelligence which pervaded his count¬ 
enance.” Perhaps the overwhelming effect 
may be a little abated by the thought that 
this stern democrat usually if not invariably 
selects her heroes from the condemned class, 
and therefore may be supposed to recognise 
a certain occult charm therein. We think 
we like Her Dearest Foe better than any of 
the writer’s former books. There is nothing 
particularly noticeable or novel in the plot 
or the characters, but the latter are success¬ 
fully turned out, if to a somewhat con¬ 
ventional pattern. Mrs. Travers and Sir 
Hugh Galbraith, the “ dearest foes,” are 
both lively and spirited sketches, and the 
scenes in the bazaar-lodging-house are very 
well drawn. We are, however, sorry to say 
that Mrs. Alexander’s second young lady is 
undoubtedly vulgar, and that her villain is 
a feeble villain. Tom Reed, the journalist, 
whose appearance pointed the terrific sar¬ 
casm we have quoted, is good. 

We are afraid that in order properly to 
appreciate such books as Mrs. Whitney’s 
one must be to the manner born, or at any 
rate accustomed from one’s earliest youth. 
A state of things in which people are “ so 
magnetic to each other; ” in which they are 
“ confronted with the living conviction that 
there is a Thought of Some One in their 
story above their own; ” in which they 
“ get beneath ” their friends ; in which they 
“go back of mere mechanical reasons 
into the representativeness ” in which 
“ something in them turns newly and 
finely and truly to the best,” may be a 
very interesting pathological study, but 
must, we should imagine, make most 
students very thankful that their own lot 
is cast outside thereof. This thankfulness is 
increased when one finds these strange 
beings indulging in gushing raptures over 
the Alps, Milan Cathedral, and what not, 
which can only be described mildly by the 
term “ running at the mouth.” We are 
loth to apply strong language to Sights and 
Insights , because, preposterous and unreal 
as is its moral atmosphere, the author is 
evidently quite sincere and free from any 


affectation, and because she displays in this, 
as in her other books, not a little power in 
setting her fantastic puppets in motion. But 
we are afraid a severe person might be too apt j 
to think of much of the book as of mere maud, j 
lin chatter. There is but little story in it; it , 
tells how some American ladies did Europe, . 
and how a fascinating General disturbed . 
their peace. The inevitable comic role is t 
taken by a certain Emery Ann. Anent the S 
frequent paragraphs in the papers which 1 
tell how the Pope “ received so manj I 
thousand francs from the faithful of such 
and such a place,” she tells a good story, . 
which we must quote :— 

“ ‘ Sick hear,’ said Emery Ann, in the tone of 1 
ordinary remark. There was a laugh, and every¬ 
body turned towards her. ‘ I didn’t mean to . ■ 
call him anything very impolite,’ she explained, 
changing her knitting-needles and looking sp 1 
composedly ; ‘ only it puts me in mind of my j • 
brother Penvel and I, when he was a little boy. i . 
We each had a piece of apple-pie; and what i 
Penvel’s was gone, he curled himself up in» t 
comer and said, “ Less play sick bear.” I asked i 
him how. “ Oh, I’m the bear,” he says, “ and Im f ; 
sick; and this is my den; and you can come and -•. 
feed me with pieces of pie.” And so I did; and i 
it never came across me what the play meant < 
till I’d fed away every atom of my pie without ' 
tasting it.’ ” j' 

George Saintsbubt. r 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Mb. Freeman’s History of Europe is another 
welcome addition to Mr. Green’s series of 
Primers (Macmillan and Co.). He has contrived 
to compress within 160 pages the whole story cf 
the Continent from the prehistoric immigration cf 
the Aryan races to the war in Herzegovina. The 
little book, as might be expected from its author, 
is a marvel of clearness, and, though nobody 
could possibly learn history in so abbreviated» 
shape, it will render excellent service in helpif 
the reader of larger books to arrange his know¬ 
ledge in a proper form. It was perhaps inevitable 
that in a hook of this brevity attention should hr 
paid almost exclusively to the outward structure 
of nations, to the growth of kingdoms and Stats 
rather than to the ideas by which they were go¬ 
verned. Still, it is characteristic of Mr. Freemaa 
that a child might read the book without bavin-’ 
the faintest conception of the great part played by 
the organising influence of the Popes in me¬ 
diaeval history. A correction on a matter of feet 
is never thrown away on Mr. Freeman, and it » 
therefore worth while to point out that the state¬ 
ment that the Dutch made in 1609 “ a truce with 
Spain which was really a peace ” simply abolishes 
with a stroke of the pen all the great deeds of 
Frederick Henry, and leaves three-quarters ot 
North Brabant in Spanish hands. 


r 

I- 

t 

i . 


The different series of “ Epochs of History 
published by Messrs. Longmans are becoming be¬ 
wildering from their numbers, and it may there¬ 
fore be well to explain that the series called 
“Epochs of English History" is to be nwK 
elementary in its character than the others. *i. 
York-Powell’s Early England to the Conyued 
written in an easy and intelligible style, and wt 
doubtless supply the want which schoolman in- 
feel in finding a handbook for junior class* 
Here and there the book would be better W , 
further omissions. No child, for instance, can * 
any the wiser for being told that “ that same vear- , 
too, the English won a victory over the Welsh am* 
Danes at Gafulfordand the author sometime 1 
forgets that simplicity does not lie in the choices 
archaic in preference to familiar terms. A twy , 
would only he puzzled or amused, according 
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his age, by being told that the Romans were “ the 
mightiest folk in the world.” If he reads how 
Kdwy “ went to his wife’s bower,” he will pro¬ 
bably think of the loving pair as sitting in an 
arbour. A more serious fault is the neglect to say 
anything about the weregild (p. 19) in the place 
where it ought to come; but, as everything in the 
paragraph leads up to it, it may be that a sentence 
has slipped out in the MS., or in the press. The 
book may be strongly recommended for the pur¬ 
pose for which it is designed. 

A Concordance to the Works of Alexander 
rope , by Edwin Abbott, formerly Head-Master of 
the Philological School, with an Introduction by 
Edwin A. Abbott, D.D. (Chapman and Hall.) 
There can be no more valuable help to a Study of 
the history of our language than concordances to 
the works of our chief writers. We hope the 
Chancer Concordance, of which we heard some¬ 
thing some time ago, is progressing. For each 
chief period of our literature there should be at 
least one such compilation. We wish much Mr. 
Prendergast’s Milton Concordance could be made 
more accessible; for Cleveland’s is unsatisfactory, 
as not giving any fragment of context. We 
noticed some months ago, with gratitude, Mrs. 
Furness’ Concordance to Shakspere’s poems. It 
would be something if editors would only 
thoroughly index their books. Could not our 
legislators come to the rescue in this matter? 
Why should it not be enacted that every editor 
neglecting this duty should be sentenced to read 
Martin Tup per for the space of one calendar 
month? Mr. Abbott, then,has done good service 
in producing the volume before us, and he has 
done it well. It “ applies to all the poems con¬ 
tained in the first authorised edition of Pope’s 
completed works, edited by Warburton in 1751, 
except the translations from Greek and Latin, the 
Adaptations of Chaucer, and the Imitations of 
the English Poets.” It quotes the line in which 
each word occurs, as well as gives the reference. 
Of course the absolute accuracy of such a work 
can only be tested by long and frequent usage ; 
and, of course, as the compiler remarks, “ into a 
work containing forty thousand references some 
errors will almost of a necessity find their way ”— 
some few Mr. Abbott has already discovered ; but, 
so far as we can at present judge, and on the 
whole, both quotations and references seem 
singularly free from mistakes. There is a slight 
introduction on some peculiarities of Pope’s kn- 
by Dr. Abbott, of the City of London 
School—so slight that it forms rather a sharp 
contrast to the thoroughness of the work itself. 

“ The participial form without final n ” (P. vi.) is 
a dubious phrase. It is odd, too, to speak of Pope’s 
using “ ’em ” “ for them.” Under “ words used in 
Foliar senses ’’ are words, as enormous, used in 
the same sense by other writers. If Dr. Abbott 
means by “ peculiar ” “ not modern ” or “ not 
present,” he had better have said so. He notices 
hut ahe ” as an “ idiom ” of Pope’s; yet Cowper 
“®*> '“ And Gilpin who but he; ” Mrs. Hemans, 
Whence all but he had fled,” &c. 

The Journal of the Royal Historical and 
archaeological Association of Ireland, April— 

J 1876. The Rev. J. F. Shearman is still 
continuing his articles on “Loca Patriciana,” 
,ln< 111 the present number of the journal gives 
aa sccount of the missionaries whom Patrick 
w nt fo christianise the province of Leinster. 
Most of them seem to have come from Ulster 
or have belonged to Ultonian families settled 
® Wales, and in some cases the acquaintance 
T'l cave begun during the Saint’s slavery in 
Ireland. Though he had been a 
ve, he was no easy master to his missionaries, 
we find one of them compkining of his 
“ft long labouring as an itinerant 
’ - an ^ * n l w0 cases the “apostle” 
bi® subordinates for displeasing him by 
r^octing that the church of one of them will 
doo . 8 e f? te ^ and that of another will be 
r° r i which is perhaps as near cursing a fellow- 


labourer as an “apostle” would feel justified iu 
going. The name of most interest among them to 
Englishmen is that of Petroc, of the royal family 
of Wales, who, after a residence in Ireland, 
travelled as a pilgrim to Jerusalem and the shores 
of India, and on his return founded a monastery 
in Cornwall, which was since called after him 
Petrocstow, or Padstow. Several churches dedi¬ 
cated to him, both in Wales and Cornwall, attest 
the veneration paid to his memory in his native 
country. The paper is illustrated by several 
genealogies showing the connexion of St. David 
and other Cambrian saints with Ireland. Mr. 
Robert Day describes some bronze war-trumpets 
found in Ireland, which are usually called Danish. 
He shows that the side aperture for the mouth 
which they exhibit k peculiar to Ireland, and that 
those found in Denmark differ in other points from 
these specimens. He ascribes them to the pre¬ 
historic Bronze Age, but thinks they may have 
been used also during the succeeding Iron Age. 
Though the spread of education has nearly effaced 
the belief in charms and talismans in England, 
the Sister Isle still retains many such relics of 

f ast, and perhaps heathen, times. The people at 
mokilly still administer to their cattle, when 
suffering from murrain, the water in which an 
agate ball, called the Imokilly amulet, has been 
dipped. The stone is now in possession of 
Maurice Fitzgerald, Esq., of Middleton, county 
Cork, and has from time immemorial belonged to 
his fami ly, but nothing seems to be known of its 
origin. Ballyvourney is also the happy possessor 
of a ball of basalt, to which similar virtues are 
ascribed. The “ Balkns,” or cup-shaped mark¬ 
ings so frequently found on rocks m Ireland, have 
hitherto puzzled all attempts to fathom their 

C ose and origin. Mr. W. F. Wakeman 
collected numerous examples in Fermanagh 
which are described and copied in the present 
number of the Journal. The two theories that 
they are fonts and mortars seem equally untenable. 
They are usually too small for the former purpose, 
and the occurrence of several on one rock is in¬ 
explicable on this hypothesis. On the other hand, 
specimens of a conical shape, and those cut on the 
perpendicukr face of a rock, would be useless as 
mortars. The most curious instance given by Mr. 
Wakeman is “ St. Bridget’s Stone ” at Killinagh, 
a boulder on whose table-like surface there are 
nine holes in a circle and another in the centre, 
each filled by an oval stone. At Iniskeen, on 
Lough Erne, there is a mutilated cross, the square 
base of which has a well-defined balkn at each 
angle, similar to those which are undoubtedly of 
pagan origin. An incised cross is found in the 
centre of the cup on a stone at Drumgay, but there 
is no reason for attributing it to Christian times. 
Possibly when Mr. Wakeman has compared a 
greater number of specimens, he will be able to 
throw some light on the meaning of these curious 
remains. 

The Black Pamphlet of Calcutta. The Famine 
of 1874. By a Bengal Civilian. English Edition. 
(Ridgway.) This double-titled pamphlet, of 
eighty-two octavo pages, is prefaced by a letter to 
Mr. Fawcett, recommending its contents to the 
special attention of the Member for Hackney. Its 
accusation of misrepresentation and mismanage¬ 
ment, though mainly illustrated by individual 
procedure, must be regarded as more or less levelled 
at the collective Government in India. The one 
high functionary who is charged with making 
absurdly incorrect descriptions of the country in 
North Behar was not then addressing himself to 
a senate composed of strangers; and when he 
rated the assistance required for Tirhoot, Chum- 
parun, Sarun, Bhagalpiir, and other tracts, his 
principle of putting on “ margins ” was no Becret 
to his official controllers. Had it been otherwise, 
the situation would have been justified by special 
circumstances not here apparent. We readily 
grant that the system of vesting full responsibility 
in its more distingukhed servants is one which a 
great Government must at times adopt. Where 


a political or administrative crisis presents itself, 
demanding immediate treatment, a king, viceroy 
or governor may find it necessary to delegate ttys 
general plan, as the component detail, to a trusted 
agent. And if right men are not set in right 
places, the blame must attach to that authority 
which, ignorantly, or yielding to some illegitimate 
influence, has made the error of selection. In 
the instance of the Indian famine, however, urgent 
as may have been the call for action, if any mis¬ 
take was really committed, it would be grossly un¬ 
just to the more prominent administratives and 
executives concerned, to throw upon their shoulders 
the whole burthen of responsibility. During the 
armistice preceding the formal conclusion of the 
Crimean War, a French officer complained to a 
chance English visitor at the Malakhoff, that 
while the British soldier was enjoying a luxe orien¬ 
tal in respect of messing, his countrymen could 
not even procure the most ordinary fresh legumes 
to relieve the hard and frugal fare of their daily 
rations. And there is little doubt that, as in the 
case of the camp before Sebastopol, and British 
hospitals and British garrisons connected with 
that camp (where commissariat shortcomings had 
been succeeded by commksarkt superfluities)—so 
precautionary measures may, in some sense, have 
gone beyond the mark of necessity in checking the 
progress of the most recent Indian famine. But 
we are unable to accept the wholesale fiat of the 
“Bengal Civilian,” who, professing to write in 
thorough earnest, and without any political aim, 
says (pp.8-9), and the italics are his own:—“ Of the 
nine and a half millions of pounds sterling spent on 
famine relief, eight and a half millions were wasted 
—absolutely and utterly wasted .” The pamphlet 
he has produced in support of his views, however 
pkusible its occasional reasoning, will fail to con¬ 
vince the impartial reader that a greater fault has 
been committed in dealing with the threatened 
calamity than the exercise of over-caution in 
exaggerating, to some extent, the wants of the 
people, and, consequently, in making superfluous 
provisions to supply them. Whether or no such 
conviction, when attained, might be shaken by 
counter-statements and arguments, independently 
of the data now before the public, the case re¬ 
mains indisputably one in which Government in¬ 
tended to admit what is officially called “ a mar¬ 
gin ; ” so that the real question at issue, if any, 
would be, not simply that relief measures had 
been excessive, but that they had been recklessly 
kviah. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Miss M. Bbtham-Edwards’ last novel, Felicia, 
is about to appear in a German translation, and 
also in a popular six-ehilling edition in England. 

Mr. Wedmore’s second article on “ The Rise 
of Naturalism in English Art ”—to appear in 
Macmillan's Magazine —will deal, we hear, with 
the work of Morknd. 


Professor Monier Williams, having just re¬ 
turned from India, has publkhed an account of the 
efforts he has been making there for exciting an 
interest in the foundation of an Indian Institute 
at Oxford. Meetings have been held at Calcutta, 
Bombay, and other large towns, in which commit¬ 
tees have been formed, consktingofinfluential Eng¬ 
lish residents and natives, to promote thk object. 
A requisition with 600 signatures attached has also 
been presented, praying that an Indkn school 
should be founded at Oxford, in which Sanskrit, 


Arabic, and Persian, the classical knguages of 
Hindu education, should be substituted for Latin 
and Greek. The Institute which it k contem- 
pkted to establish will be a university building, 
containing lecture-rooms, library, museum, &c., 
with professors and teachers attached, and stand¬ 
ing in much the same relation to the dialects of 
Indk as the Taylor Institution does to the modem 
knguages of Europe. Professor Monier William* 
deprecates the idea of setting apart a single 
college for the Indian selected candidates: tula 
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■would produce nothing 1 but narrowness and exclu¬ 
siveness ; the candidates should rather be scattered 
through the university, and so enjoy its social 
advantages to the fullest, with the Institute as a 
centre and nucleus. But the Institute is intended 
for students from India and other students pur¬ 
suing Oriental studies as well as for candidates for 
the Indian Civil Service, and it is therefore desir¬ 
able that Oriental fellowships and scholarships 
and Indian travelling-fellowships should in time 
be connected with it. Professor Williams accord¬ 
ingly appeals for help to the members of the 
university, reminding them that India has offered 
its assistance towards the undertaking, and that 
“ the university is made up of colleges, and col¬ 
leges of individuals.” 

The second course of lectures on Assyrian and 
Egyptian philology, held under the auspices of 
the Society of Biblical Archaeology, came to a 
close on May 1. The lectures have been a sur¬ 
prising success, fifty students altogether attend¬ 
ing, among them two ladies, one an Assyrian 
and one an Egyptian scholar. The expenses have 
been borne by private subscription; the lecturers— 
Dr. Birch, MLr. Le Page Iienouf and M. Edouard 
Naville in Egyptian, and the Rev. A. H. Sayce 
and Mr. W. Boecawen in Assyrian—having given 
their services gratuitously. Egyptian and Assyrian 
exercise-sheets have been issued in connexion 
with the lectures, besides an Egyptian grammar 
by Mr. Le Page Renouf, and an Assyrian sylla¬ 
bary, elementary grammar, and reading-book, by 
the Rov. A. H. Sayce. It is hoped that the 
lectures may be resumed next year; meanwhile 
the following works, to be published by Messrs. 
Bagster and Sons, are being prepared for the use 
of the students :—Selected Egyptian Tents and 
Translations, by Dr. S. Birch; Lectures on the 
Assyrian Syllabary and Grammar, by the Rev. 
A. H. Sayce; and The Annals of Essar-ltaddon, 
transliterated and analysed, by Mr. W. Boscawen. 

The Rev. E. R. Hodges is supplying a want 
that has been long felt by bringing out a new and 
enlarged edition of Cory's Ancient Erayments, 
which will contain an introduction on “The 
Origin, Progress, and Results of Hieroglyphic and 
Cuneiform Decipherment,” as well as one on 
“ Phoenician Literature.” New extracts will be 
included in the volume from Trogus Pompeius, 
Agnthias, Hecataeus of Abdera, Agatharcides of 
Cnidus, Nicolas of Damascus, and others, and the 
book will be dedicated to Dr. Birch. 

The translation of the Sacred Books of the 
East, under the editorship of Prof. Max Muller, 
of which a notice was given in the Academy, 
February 12 and 19, is now being actively begun. 
Thanks to the pecuniary support of the University 
and the promises of assistance from some of the 
best Oriental scholars in England and India, the 
editor hopes to publish about three volumes a 
year, the whole series being completed in twenty- 
four volumes, the publication of which will pro¬ 
bably extend over eight years. Owing to the 
difficulty of decipherment and its consequent 
unpreparedness for historical treatment, the sacred 
literature of the Babylonians and Egyptians 
(whose Ritual, the Book of the Dead, is now 
being critically edited and translated) will not 
be included in the series, which will consist 
of selected sacred books of the Brahmans, the 
Buddhists, the Zoroastrians, and the followers of 
Confucius, Lao-tze and Mohammed. The services 
of Prof. Cowell, Dr. Legge, Mr. A. Burnell (of 
Tanjore), Prof. Childers, Prof. Kielhorn (of Poona) 
and Prof. Eggeling have been secured for the 
undertaking. Besides his general superintendence 
of the work, Prof. Max Muller will himself con¬ 
tribute a translation of the Hymns of the Rig- 
Veda. The translation of perhaps another Sanhitd, 
and one or two of the Brdhnumas or portions of 
them will be included in the series, as well as the 
principal Upanishads. An early appearance of a 
translation of the Bhayavadyitd, of the most 
important of the sacred Law-books, and of one 




at least of the Purdnas is also to be looked for, 
though there seems to be hardly room at present 
for some of the Jain books, the Granth of the 
Sikhs, and similar works illustrative of the later 
developments of religion in India. Among the 
first books of the Buddhists which will be pub¬ 
lished will be Siitrns from the Diyha Nikuya, a 
part of the Vinaya-pitaka , the Dhammapetda, the 
Divydvadana, and the La lit n- Vistara, or legendary 
life of Buddha. The chief portions of the King 
and the Shoo, the sacred books of the Confucians, 
will be given, while the Tao-te-kiny of the fol¬ 
lowers of Lao-tze, the Zendavestn of the Zoroas¬ 
trians, and the Koran of the Mohammedans will 
be translated entire. Notes and introductions 
will accompany the translations. The importance 
of the work need not be pointed out, and the 
editor hopes that, if the interest excited by it con¬ 
tinues, the series of translations may be carried on 
bv future generations of scholars until the whole 
of the vast literature which liaa been, or is, 
accepted as divine and authoritative by the civilised 
peoples of the earth Bhall be placed at the disposal 
of theologians and ethnologists. 


The dispute between Mr. Spedding and Dr. 
Abbott is becoming piquant. It appears, both 
from Mr. Spedding’s second article in the Con¬ 
temporary Review, and from the Introduction to 
his forthcoming work, What Bacon Was, which 
has been sent to us by Dr. Abbott, that the “ mis¬ 
understandings ” of which Dr. Abbott complained 
in his letter to us were before him when his 
Introduction to the Esstn/s was in proof, and that 
he made an unsuccessful effort to embody some of 
Mr. Spedding’s results in a paragraph inconsistent 
with his own view, which he now withdraws. 
He undertakes to prove in his forthcoming work 
that Bacon misrepresented his relations to Essex, 
and alludes to investigations supplementary to Mr. 
Heath’s which are likely to be damaging to Bacon’s 
conduct as Chancellor. Meanwhile, he points out 
fairly enough that the way in which Mr. Spedding 
declines to pronounce against Bacon for reopening 
Dr. Stewart's case after Mr. Heath's investigation 
is as damaging to Bacon as his endeavour to 
pronounce in favour of Bacon before Mr. Heath’s 
report. Great stress is justly laid upon the high 
estimate in which Bacon held himself, and his 
intimates and men like Ben Jonson held him, but 
it is rather discouraging to be told Bacon was 
morally blind, and “ was of those who say 1 we see ’; 
therefore his sin remained.” It is quite true that 
Macaulay’s view of Bacon is plausible and sub¬ 
stantial enough to make it desirable that it should 
be restated with the needful modifications in 
reply to Mr. Spedding’s very elaborate and very 
candid special pleading, but there is nothing 
gained by saying that, as Chancellor, Bacon was 
the tool of Villiers because Villiers meddled 
against Bacon's inclination in several cases, and 
induced him to reopen one, and because Bacon 
had little influence on matters of high policy. All 
the evidence shows that Bacon was an able and 
popular Chancellor, who made a conscience of 
despatching the business of his court quickly and 
well, though unfortunately he did not keep his 
hands clean. As a statesman he was really anxious 
to be of use to the Crown and to the State, though 
his service was not disinterested or self-sacrificing. 
He cared more than most for the public good, 
though in a lax age he was not a stickler for strict 
integrity; he cared for his reputation, though he 
did not care according to our standard for his 
personal dignity : and it is to be remembered that 
he was singularly free from rancour for an able 
man who rated himself high, and had been kept 
back unfairly. Dr. Abbott says:— 

“ Lord Macaulay exhibits Bacon as two halves. I 
have attempted to exhibit him as a whole; but I rest 
under the disadvantage—quite apart from my having 
no pretensions to the subtlety and delicacy of touch 
necessary to do justice to my owfi views, or even to 
make them fairly intelligible—that I have no an¬ 
tithetical epigram to hit off Bacon's character in a 
form convenient for memory.” 


As for.antithetical epigrams, we are better without 
them: as to subtlety and delicacy of touch,it 
cannot be commanded. Measure and simplicity of 
statement can be commanded by self-restraint, 
and it is to be hoped that in his forthcoming 
work Dr. Abbott will command them. Mr. Sped- 
ding's second article is perhaps less telling tiro 
his first; still, there are two forcible points— 
one is the contrast between Bacon’s sick-bed piety 
at the time of his disgrace, and Dr. Abbott! 
paraphrase upon it; the other is a simple explo¬ 
sion of surprise at Dr. Abbott’s theory that bacon 
had war in his heart when he draughted peso 
proclamations.—Prof. Lewis Campbell protest! 
etfectively against grammatical over-precision is 
the revision of the English New Testament Mr. 
Harrison’s dialogue on “ Humanity,” in reply to 
the Rector of Lincoln, ahowa effectively enough 
that the continuous influence of the race is u 
impressive thought, and that “ Humanity ” satisfies 
the current working definition of an organism: 
the charge that Oomtism is hostile to flee science 
is evaded on the ground that the Rector <rf Uncoil 
obviously has not read Comte. 


Ik the Fortnightly Review Mr. Chamberkii 
argues that the right method of dealing with the 
publicans is to authorise town councils to buy up 
licences, either to extinguish them altogether, 
work them upon the Gothenburg plan, or lease 
them on regulations of their own. From statistio 
in his article aud Sir J. Kay Shuttleworth's, it 
appears it would cost Bir ming ham 87,0001 a yen 
for twenty years to get rid of the pnblicans, md 
that it would cost London 108,0001. iw to 
get rid of the National, British, and Wealeym 
schools. Mr. Lewes's second article on Materisl- 
ism is mostly occupied with enforcing thevety 
difficult Comtist conception that a higher scienee 
rests on a lower and yet cannot be resolved into 
it, and with reassuring Spiritualists on the usual 
grounds: he hardly feels the real difficulty; whir! 
is that most people's finer thoughts and feelings 
are very intermittent, and that they are therefore 
anxious to think they have immortal souls which 
may possibly after death attain to an habited 
state which in life is plainly hopeless. Mr. 
Bagehot continues his deughtftil senes of articles 
on the “ Assumptions of English Political 
Economy,” dealing this time with the movement of 
capital, showing in detail how that movement is 
effected now and by what degrees it became pos¬ 
sible. Professor Jevons on “Cruelty to Animals' 
is rather puzzling than suggestive; he shows that 
uninstructed feeling on the subject is very irra¬ 
tional, and seems to draw the inference that it 
should be overruled rather than rationalised. 


Mr. Tylor’s article on “Ordeals and Oaths’ in 
Macmillan's Magazine ia, if one may dare say so. 
back-handed ; he treats “ association of ideas ' as 
a real live thing, and so misses the observation 
which is obvious that most ordeals were simply 
empirical tests to ascertain whether the prisoner 
who asserted his innocence believed what ne wsa 
saying. Mrs. Masson concludes her pleasant 
little study of Mrs. Thrale; she seems to thins 
it was a sufficient reason for marrying 
that she loved him and he made her happy: but 
personal happiness is never a sufficient reason by 
itself for any conspicuous and important set of 
a person who is a public character with many re¬ 
lations and past middle life. Mr. Lalniid is as 
amusing in Pidgin English as in German EngM> 
but more difficult. 


Dr Fraser there is a compact and readable ac¬ 
count of Bonivard, the prisoner of Ohillon. 

Ik Belgravia Mr. Swinburne’s poem may j* 
understood as a serious assertion that sun-worship 
spiritualised will be the religion of the future. 


In the Comhill Mr. Leslie Stephen speaky .of 
Macaulay with more precision and insight thw 
most of the reviewers of Mr. Trevelyan's Lift- 1 
article on Spelling is full of the eccentricities o 
A i/•finnai't'^naltnra TW .TrttlflflflD 1 gild it 


dictionary-makers, even Dr. Johnson 
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be new to most readers to find how mnch abortive 
rigour and rigour there was in the first edition of 
Webster. 

Is Temple Bar Mr. Trollope’s new novel, The 
American Senator, opens with a moral map of an 
English country town. 

Is the Borne dee Deux Mondee for April 16 M. 
Paul Janet gives a singularly clear and succinct ac¬ 
count of the doctrine of Saint-Simon, as distinct 
from that of his school, with the result of showing 
that in its successive phases it whs very little more 
than a speculative anticipation of the actual move¬ 
ment of society in modern France, which appeared 
paradoxical because the writer made a parade of 
an independent system which he did not possess, 
and also because he ignored the vigorous persist¬ 
ence of fragments of a past which are as far as 
ever from being eliminated. M. Gaston Boissier’s 
article on the first persecutions of the Church 
maintains as much as possible of the traditional 
view; he points out at length what laws might 
be put in force against the Christians, and believes 
that on ten distinct occasions the emperors issued 
orders for enforcing those laws. His discussion 
of the motives of the persecutors omits two of the 
weightiest: the anticipation of the Second Ad¬ 
vent, and the horrible orgies (which there are no 
grounds whatever for denying) of some Gnostic 
sects, who in time of persecution always con¬ 
formed. 

lit the same journal for May there is an inter¬ 
esting account of the wav in which the mounted 
Indian tribes south of Hue nos Ayres harass the 
frontier, by M. Ebelot, an engineer employed by 
the Argentine Government, who witnessed the 
repulse of one of their most formidable raids. 


irons OF TRAVEL. 

Letters from Paraguay give deplorable accounts 
of the condition of that unhappy country. In 
consequence of the reign of misrule and the 
arbitrary proceedings of Government during the 
past planting season, scarcely any crops had been 
put in, and in consequence even maize, which is 
produced almost spontaneously, and which is the 
great staple food-plant of the country, has already 
reached famine prices. Two streams of exodus 
from the country have set in and threaten to re¬ 
move altogether the scanty population. On the 
one hand those who are able to take a passage are 
tilling the steamers which go down to Argentine 
territory—the last vessel took eighty-three Para¬ 
guayans—and on the other the extremely poor 
are being received northwards overland into the 
Brazilian provinces. 

Sons particulars of an earthquake which oc¬ 
curred at Buenos Ayres on April 8 may be of 
interest, especially as there is no record of any 
disturbance of this kind having been previously 
experienced in this part of South America. The 
shuck occurred at 4.55 in the morning, and the 
undulation of the ground appears to have been in 
the direction from north to south, or following the 
hue of the Atlantic coast, and was felt most 
severely in Salto Oriental (on the Uruguay), at 
-Martin Garcia I., and in Tigre, San Fernando, 
and San Isidro, in the vicinity of Buenos Ayres, 
though the damage done seems to have been con¬ 
fined to breaking windows and bulging or cracking 
the walls of some buildings. The earthquake was 
not experienced at all, as far as is yet known, in 
the interior provinces, or on the western coast; 

it is remarkable that the great earthquakes 
which have oocurred so frequently on the Pacific 
aide of the continent, such as that of 1835, which 
destroyed the capital of Concepcion, in Chile, or 
that which laid Mendoza in ruins, were not felt 
st all in Buenos Ayres. 

A E08T complete and systematic account of the 
portion of the great plain of China which sur- 
wurnjg Peking, and of the mountainous oountry 
which extends thence to the line of the Great 


Wall, by Dr. E. Breitsckneider, Physician to the 
Russian Embassy, is about to be published as a 
supplementary part of Petermann’s Mitt.heilungen. 
The work is tne condensed result of many ex¬ 
cursions in all directions from the capital during 
nine years of service there, and touches upon 
almost every subject connected with this most 
interesting region of China. The topographical 
and archaeological details are illustrated by an 
original map by the author, and the vegetation 
and fauna of the district have been carefully 
studied. Peking has generally been reckoned as 
one of the most populous centres of the globe, the 
number of its inhabitants being set down by most 
authorities and by official figures at between one 
and two millions; but Dr. Breitschneider affirms, 
from his own intimate knowledge of the city, that 
its population does not exceed half-a-million at 
the very most. The confirmations of Marco 
Polo’s descriptions of the vicinity of Peking, 
derived from his researches, will be of interest to 
the commentators on that traveller's work. Among 
other points, he shows the probable truth of 
Marco Polo’s statement, that the new town of 
Peking, built by Kublai-Khan (corresponding to 
the present Manchu city), was separated from the 
older town by water, by tracing the construction 
during the Kin dynasty of a canal from the river 
Han-ho through the city to the Pei-ho, afterwards 
closed up on account of inundations caused by the 
rapid swellings of the former stream. 

The chief paper in the Geographical Magazine 
for this month is one in which the information we 
at present possess about the island of Sokotra is 
gathered from various authorities into a concise 
sketch of its history, people, geography, climate, 
and productions, and it is accompanied by a large 
scale map derived chiefly from the surveys of 
Haines and Wellsted. In view of the renewed 
interest of Britain in this island, which occupies 
such an important position in the line of traffic 
between the Suez Canal and India, this essay is 
especially welcome. Our relations with the ruler 
of the island, which are almost precisely similar 
to those in which we stand to the Sultan of the 
territory of Lahej, adjoining the Peninsula of 
Aden, are thus described:— 

“ In January of the present year, H. M. S. Briton, 
commanded by Capt. Lindesay Brine, with General 
Schneider, the political resident at Aden, on board, 
proceeded to Sokotra with a view to establishing 
such relations as would prevent the island from being 
occupied by any other power . . . General Schneider 
negotiated a treaty with the Sultan which was signed 
and solemnly agreed to by himself, his heir and other 
members of the family. On his side the Sultan pro¬ 
mised never to cede Sokotra to any foreign power, 
and never to allow any settlement to be made on it 
without the consent of the British Government.” 


NEW YORK LETTER. 

New York : April, 187fi. 

In the library edition of the works of Edgar 
Allan Poe, published in this country, is given a 
part of Mr. J. H. Ingram’s memoir of Poe, of 
which I quote the following:— 

“There is a scandalous story told of him [Poe] by 
Griswold in support of his wholesale denunciation of 
Poe as a plagiarist, and which, although the accuser 
does not state to what period of the poet's life it 
refers, really relates to this epoch. Griswold, on the 
authority, he asserts, of a Philadelphia newspaper, 
declares that Poe reprinted a popular work on eon- 
chology, written by the well-known naturalist, 
Captain Thomas Brown, as by himself, 1 and actually 
took out a copyright for the American edition of Brown's 
work, and omitting all mention of the English original, 
pretended in the preface to have been under great 
obligation to several scientific gentlemen of this city.’ 
For ten years after Poe’s death this vile calumny 
circulated unanswered wherever the poet’s biography 
was told, and, although many of the American literati 
must have known tho untruth of the story, no one 
ventured to explain the facts until ultimately it came 
under the notice of the person of all others best 


able to disprove it, which he did through the columns 
of the Home Journal. Professor Wyatt, a Scotchman 
of considerable erudition and scientific attainment, 
formed Poe’s acquaintance, and obtained his assistance 
in the compilation of several works on natural history; 
among others a Manual of Conchology, and to this 
Poe, whoso scientific knowledge was most compre¬ 
hensive and exact, contributed so largely that the 
publishers were fully justified in using his popular 
name on the title-page, although he only received a 
share in the profits. Captain Brown’s Text Book of 
Conchology necessarily bears some resemblance to the 
combined work of Poe and Wyatt from the simple 
fact that both treatises are founded on the system laid 
down by Lamarck, but tho absurd charge that one is 
therefore plagiarised from the other can only have 
arisen from gross ignorance or wilful falsehood.” 


The book on eonchology referred to has been a 
bone of contention among Poe's biographers for 
a long time. Although they all speak positively 
about it, neither side could prove their story. 
The truth is that the book is very rare, and was 
suppressed before many copies were printed. 
The only copy I know of is in the possession of 
Mr. George P. Philes, a well-known bibliomaniac 
connected with the publishing house of Scribner, 
Armstrong and Co., of this city. The title of Poe’s 
work is as follows:— 

“The Conchologisfs First Book ; or, a System 
of Testaceous Malacology, arranged expressly for 
the use of Schools, in which the Animals, ac¬ 
cording to Cuvier, are given with the Shells, a 
Great dumber of New Species Added, and the 
whole brought up, as accurately as possible, to ths 

? resent condition of the Science. By Edgar A. 

'oe. With Illustrations of Two Hundred and 
Fifteen Shells, presenting a correct Type of each 
Genus. Philadelphia : published for the Author 
by Haswell, Barrington, and Haswell, and for 
sale by the principal Booksellers in the United 
States. 1839. 12mo. pp. 156, including ‘ Glossary 
of Terms used in Conchology,’ and ‘Index.’” 


The title of Captain Brown’s book, published in 
Glasgow in 1837, is the Conchologiit's Text Book 
and is about the same as the foregoing; Mr. 
Philes has compared the two books word for word 
and finds them alike. Here and there a word is 
left out or transposed, but Poe's work is un¬ 
questionably a plagiarism from Captain Brown, 
even to the illustrations. It will be seen by the 
dates that the American edition was published 
two years after Brown’s. Mr. Richard Henry 
Stoddard, who is perhaps the best informed of 
Poe’s biographers, has never had any doubts as to 
the existence of the work in question, although 
Mr. Philes’s copy is the first one he has seen. 
Mr. Stoddard’s memoir of Poe in Hatper's Maga¬ 
zine contained the freshest and most carefully 
investigated facts in regard to this singular genius 
that have been published; and other writers on 
the same subject have taken copiously from him 
without the slightest acknowledgment. There 
are two persons I could mention who borrowed 
some of his private papers even, and appropriated 
their contents without as much as “by your 
leave,” much less thanks. The statements made 
about Poe by Griswold, unpleasant though they 
be, are no doubt true; it is the manner in which 
they are laid bare that is so enraging. 

The last volume in Putnam's Brief Biography 
series is on “ French Political Leaders,” and is 
written by Mr. Edward King, author of the 
Southern States of North America. Mr. King was 
in Paris at the time he wrote his last book, which 
bears the evidence of personal experience and 
knowledge. Mr. King is one of our youngest and 
most promising writers. He is a graduate of that 
famous school of journalism, the Springfield, Mass., 
Republican, a paper which has given more first- 
rate journalists to this country than any other out¬ 
side of New York. 

In a review of Mr. King’s Southern States 
of North America, which appeared in the 
Academy on February 26, Mr. Edward Peacock 
says of an illustration in the book, entitled “ The 
Low Country Planter lived in a luxurious but 
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careless way,” that it “ ought not to have appeared. 
It is not good as a sketch, and, although its 
Meaning is clear enough, it does nothing towards 
the illustration of the matter in hand." Mr. 
Peacock is quite right; but it is only fair to the 
author and Messrs. Scribner, Armstrong and Co. 
to say that the picture referred to does not appear 
in the American edition of the book. I have 
only seen it in the English edition, and am happy 
to say that it is an impossible American scene, 
not only now, but even in the days of slavery. 

The remarkable success of the Bric-a-brac 
series, published by Scribner, Armstrong and Co., 
and edited by Mr. R. H. Stoddard, has called for 
another series somewhat similar, to bo entitled 
the Sans souci series. The new series is 
wider in scope, and will treat of literature and 
art, and historical and biographical matters; the 
first volume is to be issued in April, and will be 
entitled Men and Manners of One Hundred Years 
Ago. 

Mr. Chas. Sotheran, a bookseller's clerk in 
this city, has just written and published an 
imposing pamphlet, entitled Percy Bysshe Shelley 
as a Philosopher and a Reformer, including an 
original sonnet by Mr. C. W. Frederickson. You 
will get an idea of the style of this pamphlet when 
I tell you that the author does not hesitate to 
speak of the dead poet's “ cinereal ashes." 

The Ladies’ Branch of the Centennial Com¬ 
mittee feel no little pride in the fact that they 
proposed and succeeded in getting an opening 
march written by Wagner, for which they paid 
him #5,000. Mrs. Gillespie, who is a great grand¬ 
daughter of Benjamin Franklin, and is at the 
head of the Ladies'Department of the Centennial, 
originated the idea of getting Wagner to write 
the march, and took upon herself the responsibility 
of its successful carrying-out. It is a great relief 
to the minds of the music-loving that Theodore 
Thomas has been placed at the head of the musical 
department of the coming celebration. The 
selection was well made, and has given great 
satisfaction. At one time it was feared that 
some more pushing and less worthy leader would 
have the place ; as it is, we feel perfectly sure that 
none but the best music will be played, and that 
it will be played in the best manner. 

J. L. Gilder. 


THE WILL OF GERVASK MARKHAM. 

The following extracts from the will of this well- 
known author, which has been hitherto unknown, 
will be read with some interest. The will is 
registered in the court at York. 

“30th November, 1636. Gervase Markham of 
Dunham co. Nottingham Esquiro. To be buryed in 
the quire at Laneham neero adjoyningo to tho place 
where my father was buryed, against the East 
windowe of the quire, where I will and require y' my 
executour, William Tirwhitt of Kettleby Esq., doe cause 
a monument to be made both for my father & my 
selfe, with an inclosuro of iron barres, to the value of 
c markes, or there aboutes. To the poore of Laneham 
& Dunham 3 1 . 6 s. 8 cl. each ; to the poore of Darlton 
& Rynell 41. ; & if I had not bene forced by officers 
contrary to my minde in my life tyme, I should have 
made my guift better to the poore of Dunham and 
Laneham by n/i. All my goodes, etc., tobeapprysed 
by Originall Byron of Stoakham gent., Mr John 
Roynolds of East Retfonie gent., & Thos Lees of 
Darlton gen. They, with my ex' and supervisors, to 
make choiso of sixe poore men to be syx musketeers 
to attond my corpus att the time of my burvall; and 
the said syx to he furnished with syx blacko freese 
coates, souldyer-like, and that these six onely doe 
attend my corpus and discharge their muskettsatt the 
layince my corpus in the grave, they being on the 
outside of tho quire. They also to cause 2 beefes and 
six muttons to he killed, & the dyett to be made in this 
manner, boyled beefe, roste beeffe; & the syx muttons 
to be all baked, venison-wyse, without any more super¬ 
fluity, and this to he generally to all that, shall 
como to my funerall for their entortainment without 
any further addition, excepting breads & boare 
in plenty. They to provide me a learned divine, 


viz. Mr. Clarke dwelling neare to my supervisor, 
Robert Markham, Esquire, or some other who(m) ho 
will nominate, to preach a funerall sermon for mee, 
& that, if he please, his text may be these wordes, 
viz., ‘What man is he that liveth & shall not see 
death?’ Frances ladye Willughbie, of I’arham is 
bound to me in cell, yerely. To John & Robert 
sonnes of my cosen Abraham Markham of Toombie 
Esq. & Jane their mother, each 201. a year for life. 
To Winnifride wife of George Nicholson, being my 
Kinswoman & to her sister Lucie Freehvile, 301. 
each. To my kinsman Thomas Markham son of 
George M. late of Allerton Esq. doeeasod 20/. Kins¬ 
man Thos. Beliall son of John B. late citizen of 
London. & lately dwelling there in Paternoster 
Rowe, deceased, 20/. Servant Richard Markham the 
house in Laneham in which he dwelloth, for his life. 
Whereas one John Bassett of Sledborowe Esq. deceased, 
& Anthony Santon of Santon gent, (who is now 
prisoner) did become bounden to me in 500/. which 
was above xx yeares ago forfeited to me, uppon which 
I had longo ago a judgement against the said Anthony, 
uppon which he hath louge lyen prisoner in the 
Kinge's gaole for the countie of Surrey, commonly 
called the prison of the Whito Lyon (as I take it); 
& whereas John .Scott, doctor in divinity, deane of 
Yorke, did become bounden to mo by one obligacion 
of 200/. for the payment of 100/. to mee, uppon which 
(being become forfeited) I have putt in sute the said 
John Scott, and have outlawed him for not appearing, 
& have lately caused a capias uttagatum to be layed 
uppon him in the prison of the Gatehouse, where he 
then was prisoner, & so still remayneth for anie 
thiugo I knowe to the contrary; my will is 
that my kinsman Raphe Frechvill counsellor at 
the lawe with his sisters Mary wife of Eustace 
Seamer gent., Winifred wife of George Nichol¬ 
son, Theodosia, Lucie and Margarett Frechville 
shall have the benifitt of the said obligations. 
Whereas Francis Bawde gent., John Bawde gent bis 
brother, and Lawr. Eaton Esq. their brother in law 
did become bounden to me by an obligacion in 1,200/. 
for tne payment of 600/., which being forfeited I out¬ 
lawed them for not appoareing. & the said John is 
prisoner in the King's Bench, I give the obligation 
to John. Robert, Francis, Eliz. and Ellen Mark¬ 
ham, children of my cosen Abraham Marklmm Esq, 
my frehold landes in the counties of Nott' and Y’orke, 
my leases in the parsonatres of Dunham and Lane¬ 
ham, & in landes & tithes in Milford, Stceton & 
Lumby co. York, & the residue of my estate, to 
Wm Tirwhitt Esq. He my ex'. My two kinsmen 
Robert Markham of .Sydebrooke Esq. and John 
Frechvill of .Staley Esq. supervisors. To the said 
Robert one crimson velvet saddle embroydered with 
gold with tho furniture, and one double armour lyned 
and laced with gold lace & satten, one case of 
pistolls embroydrod with mother of pearle; and all 
my other ordinary armor in the custody of Mr. 
Reynolds at Retford, with all French pistollos & 
carbines thereunto belonging. Whereas the said Wm 
Tirwhit owes me 1100/., he to pay 500/. to his son 
Francis when of ago, nnd 600/. to his dau. Mary, 
when of age. or married. To my coson Robert 
Tirwhitt, tho sonne of my ex', all my best apparell, 
as namely my skarlett cloake. my skarlet. coato, my 
buffe coato laced with gold & silver, my sattin 
dublets, sattin house. & cloth of gould & cloth of 
silver breeches, & divers other cloakes lyned with 
velvet, & all such other of mv apparell as ho shall 
make choice of. To Frauneis L. Willughbie of 
Parham the best horso that I have, to be chosen by 
himsclfe; and to his Ladye one rolle of broade gould 
lace contcyning by estimacon xij/t., in my little trunck 
in a cabbynet. Wheras I have in my cabbynett 
certeine parcells of sattin, velvet, cambrick, hollon, 
garters, roses, skarfes, & other such eonceytcd 
ornaments. I intend hereafter to dispose of them, & 
will not have them to passe by any generall wordes 
but referr them to be distributed by my ex' to such 
persons as I shall hereafter name.” 
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General Literature and Art. 


Malct, Captain. Annals of the Road; a History of Coach, 
ing, from the Earliest Times to the Present. Lon*, 
mans. 21*. 

M'Mahon, A.R. The Karens of the Golden Chersonese. Hu- 
rison. 16*. 

History. 

Dussurx, L. Lettres Intimes de Henri TV. Paris: Beadrr, 
7 fr. SO c. 

Moxcmenta Germanine histories inde ab anno Cbristi tee 
usque ad annum 1500. Tom. 2, Faac. I. Hannover: H.hr 
12 M. 

Ropp, G. v. der. Zur deutsch-akandinaviachsn Gesehicfcte 
d. XV. Jahrh. Leipzig: Duncker It Humblot. 


Physical Science. 

CmtisTTANi, A. Beitriige zur Electricitatslchre. Berlin: Priot 
liinder. 6 M. 

Philology. 

Bra a En-Dfv Zoheir. of Egypt. The Poetical Work, of. Ed. 
K. II. Palmer. Vol. I. Arabic Text. Cambridge: Cti- 
versify Press. 10*. 6 d. 

Jolly, Julius. NAradiya DharmasAstm ; or, the Institutes it 
NArada. Translated, for the first time, from the unpub¬ 
lished Sanskrit Original. Triibner. 

Rosxy, L. do. Textes chinois ancicns et modernes. Parii: 
Maisonneure. 12 fr. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Davikh, Sir John, The CVmiplet* 1 Poems of. Edited by the Rev. 

A. B. (irosnrt. Clmtto & Wimlns. 12#. 

Essays on the Endowment of Research. By Various 
Writers. Henry S. Kimr & Co. 10#. M. 

Heiiiikiit, George. The Temple. Facsimile Reprint of the | w J,y scholars should be SO 
First Edition. With Introduction by the Rev. A. B. Gro- i ,, • , ■. 

sort. Elliot stock. I that they have been wrong. 


THE EOT LANGUAGE. 

Oxford : May 6,1875. 

The letter which Prince L.-L. Bonaparte ad¬ 
dressed to you, and which you published in tie 
last number of the Acadeut, is written in so 
excellent a spirit that, though on the eve of my 
departure for Germany, and very busy with pack¬ 
ing my books and papers, I must write a few 
lines of thanks for His Imperial Highness. There 
is a sound ring in all he says in defence of the 
cause of true scholarship, and even if he had ex¬ 
pressed his dissent from my own opinions is much 
Btronger language, I should have felt that I was 
face to face with an honest scholar, and should 
have thanked him for his corrections with all as 
heart. 

What I wrote on the Samoyedic languages in 
general was written in 1853, and was chiefly 
founded on Castrdn’s researches, as far as they 
were then available. (See “ Letter to Chevalier 
Bunsen, On the Turanian Languages," p. 17.1 
Strongly as I adhere to the general principles laid 
down in my letter to Chevalier Bunsen, there are 
many things in it which, as I have said again and 
again, I hold no longer. It was my first attempt 
in Comparative Philology; it was confessedly t 
tentative essay. My chief object then was to 
show that the Science of Language must look be¬ 
yond the narrow harriers of the Aryan and Semitic 
families of speech, that it must recognise tho* 
two species of language as the result of a more 
general development, and that the principles 01 
that more general development can best be studied 
in what I ventured to call the Turanian language*' 
in the widest sense of that word. In some re¬ 
spects the effects produced hv my Essay ha ft 
gone far beyond what I myself wished and ex¬ 
pected ; but by this time my book, so far as many 
of its details are concerned, is antiquated, and its 
interest, if any, purely historical. I do not wish 
to see it quoted, least of all as an authonty 
against such men as Schiefner. 

With regard to the Kot language, Schiefner s 
special researches on it belong to a much later 
period. I have had no time since to examine hi* 
Essay, and it is not at all likely that I shall eve: 
find time again to work out the problem whether 
the Samoyedic languages may he added to the 
Altaic class, as Oastren at one time imagined, or 
whether they must be excluded from it and treated 
as independent fragments of human speech, like 
Basque and the Caucasian languages, as Schie.ner 
now seems to have proved. Therefore, to quote 
me, though I have never pronounced an opinio: 
on Schiefner’s Essay, as an authority against his 
seems to me nothing hut scientific fencing, which- 
to my mind, is much worse than any amount o 
blundering. ,, 

If Schiefner is right, I am wrong, and I shu 
I be the first to say so. I can never understxn 
‘ * unwilling to cont** 

We are notashnm^ 
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to say that we are taller, or stronger, or better; 
then, why should we be ashamed to say that we 
are wiser than we were twenty years ago ? There 
are mistaken opinions which at the time were far 
more creditable to those who held and defended 
them than their later correction. In 1853 it 
required a careful study of facts then generally 
neglected, and, considering that we were then 
still living in ante - Darwinian days, it re¬ 
quired some amount of scientific courage to 
maintain that the differences between the Samov- 
edic and the other Altaic languages might be 
explained as the result of linguistic develop¬ 
ment. The study of the Samoyedic dialects, how¬ 
ever, has since that time made rapid progress, and 
if such “ specialists ” as Schiefner and Prince L.-L. 
Bonaparte now hold that the gulf between the 
Kot language and Finnish cannot be bridged over 
by any conceivable development, I am the first to 
bow to their authority, at least so long as I cannot 
find time to form my own opinion independently. 

All these things are perfectly understood among 
men vom Fach. It is when scholars appeal to the 
public at large that they begin to fence and to act 
a part, looking for plausible arguments and sacri- 
fccing everything for the sake of a temporary 
triumph. 1 love the man who can say, “ I did not 
know,” I love the man who can say, “I was 
wrong;” and I protest with all my might against 
the assumed air of omniscience and infallibilty, 
particularly in matters where we all have to learn 
and unlearn every day of our life. 

F. Max Mclleb. 


mb. w. w. Parkinson’s “principles op har¬ 
mony,” AND MR. A. J. ELLIS’S APPENDIX TO 
HELMHOLTZ. 

Garstanpr, Lancashire : May 1, 1876. 
Will you kindly give insertion to the following 
statement in reference to Mr. Ellis's explanation 
in your last issue ? It appears that in investigat¬ 
ing two different but kindred subjects—Just 
Intonation on the one part, and the Principles 
ot Harmony on the other—-Mr. Ellis and I, in¬ 
dependently of and unknown to each other, have, 
by apparently different processes, arrived at pre¬ 
cisely the same results. These results have been 
considered by him of sufficient importance to form 
the subject of a paper on what he calls “ Musical 
Iiuodenes, or the Theory of Constructing Instru¬ 
ments with Fixed Tones in Just, or Practically Just, 
Intonation,” which was read at a meeting of the 
Koval Society. November 19, 1874, and afterwards 
added, as part of his Appendix XIX., to his trans¬ 
lation of Helmholtz’s Sensations of Tone. In 
addition to the application of these results to the 
chief subject of his paper, as expressed in the 
title, he seems to have re-discovered a previous 
discovery of mine—that they were equally ap¬ 
plicable to a far more important and extensive 
subject, an explanation of the general principles 
0 Harmony—and, to a certain hut very limited 
extent, has applied them to that purpose. In 
this light, then, it will he seen that Mr. Ellis’s 
statement “ that these resemblances are, accidental, 
f un 'mode of derivation and usual tabular forms, 
with the intention and application of those forms, 
hemp essentially different ,” while keeping within 
the strict confines of truth, is, nevertheless, ex¬ 
tremely well calculated, by its ambiguity, for 
creating a false impression. 

■muliar ambiguous language occurs in reference 
?. Table IV. Mr. Ellis considers its “ essen- 
, to be “ everything for which it was con¬ 
ducted.” I take them to he the actual facts 
■chare there svnibolically represented, and in 
18 xeBpect his Table IV. is an “ exact counter- 
part of my Table of Harmony' Sounds. So also 
Cqi . “ Heptad,” “ Deead,” and “ Harmonic 

. ’ ,, e * ac t counterparts of corresponding “ Sys- 

® 8 . my Principles of Harmony. These 
th' nC a 0068 are not “apparent,"’ nor do 

depend upon “being reduced to ordinary 
teal notation,” as Mr. Ellis's very suggestive I 


remark would lead one to infer. The “ ambigui¬ 
ties of musical notation ” have no influence upon 
the facts, as the coincidences would he the same 
if any of the corresponding harmonic schemes 
were reduced to the same notation, whatever that 
notation may he. 

My “ System of Harmony Sounds,” as it appears 
in section 26 of my treatise, is determined bv the 
facts stated in the text, not by any theoretical 
explanation of those facts. Whether Helmholtz’s 
theory of consonance and dissonance he right or 
wrong is of no moment, as it does not affect the 
facts. Mr. Ellis accepts the facts, as witness his 
corresponding “ Heptad.” 

But, besides the actual coincidences referred to 
by Mr. Ellis, there are other harmonic schemes of 
his which very nearly coincide with mine. His 
“ Hepta-Decad ” and his “ Duodene ” are instances. 
By an interchange of one sound the latter becomes 
my “ mode of sounds ” (primary or secondary), of 
which his selected tonic agrees with my tonic as 
determined by its position of rest. Again, in the 
article “ Duodene ” (Stniner and Barrett’s Dic¬ 
tionary) Mr. Ellis, referring to his Heptad, says 
it has “ all the elements of chord-relationship.” A 
very similar expression, relating to my corre¬ 
sponding “ System,” occurs in a note on page 30 of 
my Principles of Harmony. 

W. W. Parkinson. 


chaucer's “bicched bones.” 

1 Cintro Terrace, Cambridge : May 6. 1876. 

In the “ Pardoner's Tale,” Chaucer mentions a 
pair of dice by the curious title of bicched bones. 
The sense of bicched has always been an unsolved 
crux, which has baffled all the editors, and of 
which no explanation has ever been offered. But 
the problem is not beyond the reach of patient 
investigation, and I think the following will be 
found convincing. If not, I have not exhausted 
all the evidence, hut can accumulate more proofs. 

Tvrwhitt altered the reading to bicchel bones, 
because he found in Kilian that the Old Dutch 
bikkel meant a huckle-bone. The connexion here 
suggested is right, hut the emendation was un¬ 
necessary. The MSS. mostly have bicched, and 
not one of them has bicchel. He overlooked the 
fact that the word bones is a part of the phrase. 
Just as au engraving is an engraved picture, hut 
not an engraving picture, in like manner a bicchel 
is a bicched bone, hut not a bicchel hone. 

The general reading of the MSS. was remark¬ 
ably confirmed by Mr. Wright, who adduced a 
second instance of the phrase from the Towneley 
Mgsteries, p. 241, where ono of the soldiers who 
dices for the garment of our Saviour curses the 
“ bychid hones ” for having deceived him. 

It escaped his notice, however, that, almost 
immediately afterwards (Town. Mgst., p. 242) 
Pilate abuses a soldier by calling him “ unbychid, 
unhayn.” Now unbayn means “ crooked,” “ per¬ 
verse ; ” hut what does unbychid mean ? 

The answer is, that a “ hvchid bone ” means a 
hone marked or engraved with dots, and capable 
of being used as die for gaming; hut an “ un¬ 
bychid hone ” is one that remains unmarked, and 
is therefore useless. Pilate calls the man useless 
and perverse. 

The solution of the problem is one that is not 
quite obviouB at first; hut the evidence for it is 
very considerable. It is, that bicched is another 
form of jneched, which again is a variation of picked, 
with the sense of pecked, pricked, pitted, spotted, 
or marked. 

Out of the evidence that can he adduced, I 
select some. Our beak is also spelt peak-, the 
Welsh pig means both a beak, a pike, and a peak; 
and to say that a bird pecks with its beak is to 
repeat the same root in a different form. This 
suggests that b and p are to be interchanged here. 
But again, to pitch is also spelt pick ; it is spelt 
pick by Shakespeare, Cor. I. i. 104. And it is also 
spelt picche, as in Piers Plowman, B. vi. 105, 
where it means to peck. Thus bicche, picche, pitch, 
pick, and peck are mere variants of the same word. 


Now take the following extracts from Hex¬ 
ham's Dutch Dictionary. “ Een Bickel, ofte (•'.«. 
or) Pickel, a huckle-bone or a die. Bickelen, ofte 
Pickelen, to play at dice. Bickelen, ofte Pickeleft, 
to cutt, piuke, or engrave. Een Bickeler, ofte 
Bicker, a stone-hewer, stone-carver, or cutter. 
Bickeu, to cut or carve.” 

The Icel. pikka means both to pick and 
to prick. The A.S. picung, lit. a picking, 
means a stigma, a mark caused by burning. To 
pink is a nasalised form of pick, in the sense of to 
prick, especially to prick lightly or easily. So 
lleinsius explains the German “ Pickel ” as “ein 
kleines Fleck, ein kleines Geschwiir auf der 
Haut; ” and the verb “ pickeln ” by “ sanftpicken, 
mit etwas Spitzigem leise beriihren; ” *.«. it 
means to “ pink” The German for “ pick,” in the 
sense of pick-axe, is spelt both Bicke and Picke 
(Flugel). 

In the North of England the term picks refers 
to the suit of diamonds at cards ; but, in French, 
picque refers to the suit of spades. I explain this 
by supposing that picks really mean spots, or what 
we now call, possibly by a corruption, pips. 

I conclude that bicched certainly meanB picked, 
pecked, or pinked, that is, lightly pricked with 
spots or pips; by which process the formerly “ un¬ 
bychid ” bones were rendered useful for gaming, 
and became serviceable dice. 

Walter W. Skbat. 


The Editor will be glad if the Secretaries of Insti¬ 
tutions, and other persons concerned, will lend 
their aid in making this Calendar as complete as 
possible. 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

Saturday. May 13—3 p.m. Royal Institution: “On Chaucer," by 
F. J. Furnivall. 

3 P.M. Physical : Exhibition of Large Nicol’s Prisma, by W. 
Spottiswootlc : " The Original Sped rum-Microscope, and its 
Recent Improvements,’’ by II. C. Sorhy. 

3 p.m. New Philharmonic Concert. St. James’s Hall. 

3.15 p.m. Botanic. 

Monday. May 15—8 P.M. British Architects : ** The New Guildhall at 
Plymouth,” by Messrs. Norman and Iline. 

Tuesday, May 16—3 P.M. Royal Institution : " Geology, ate., of India, 
Australia, and South Africa," by Prof. Duncan. 

3 p.m. Rubinstein's Third Recital, St. James's Hall. 

7.4a P.M. Statistical: “The Valuation of Railways, Ire.," by Dr. 
\V. Farr. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers. 

8.30 P.M. Zoological. 

Wednesday. May 17—I r.M. Horticultural. 

3 p.m. Hast India Association : “A Privy Council for India," by 

Major Evans Bell. 

7 p.m. Meteorological: “The Present Condition of Maritime 

Meteorology,” by R. II. Scott; “The Moan Temperature of 
Every Day at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 1814-73," by 
J. Gluishcr ; “The Meteorology of Mozuffen>ore for 1875, by 
C. N. Pearson j “ New Wind Chart," by Licut.-Col. G. E. 
Bulger. 

* 8p.m. Society of Arts: “Railway Safety Appliances,” by F. J. 

Bntmwcll. 

8 P.M. Archaeological Association. 

8 P.M. British Archaeological : "Brittany and Britain,” by Dr. J. 

.S. Phene. 

Thursday. May 18—3 p.m. Royal Institution: - Voltaic Electri¬ 
city," by Prof. Tyndall. 

4 p.m. Zoological (Davis Lecture) : ** The Manatee,” by Dr. J, 

Muric. 

6 P.M. Philosophical Club. 

7 P.M. NiiinLmatic. 

8 P.M. Chemical. 

8.30 p.m. Royal. Antiquaries. 

Friday, Muy iy—3 p.m. Mr. Charles Hallo’s Third Beethoven Re¬ 
cital, St. James’s Hall. 

8 P.m. Society of Arts Competition and its Effects on Education, " 
by Dr. G. Birdwood. 

8P.M. Philological: Anniversary— President’s “ Annual Address,’ 
by the Rev. Dr. Morris. * 

9P.M. Royal Institution: "Recent Discoveries at Olympia,” by 
C. T. Newton. 


SCIENCE. 

Physical Geography: or, the Terraqueous Globe 
and its Phenomena. By William Des- 
boroughCooley. (London: Dulau&Co., 
1876.) 

This latest work of the veteran geographer, 
Mr. Cooley, is in many respects a remark¬ 
able one, though its title to some extent be¬ 
lies its aim. In answering the question 
“ What is Physical Geography ? ” which Mr. 
Cooley proposes to himself in the preface to 
his work, he has adopted a view of the 
subject which is certainly novel, but which, 
in the light of the definitions ordinarily ac¬ 
cepted, is incorrect. Excluding the “ Erd- 
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kunde ” of the Germans, or the “ Kosmos ” 
of Humboldt, which take a wider range, the 
generally acknowledged aim of Physical 
Geography may be taken as it is defined by 
Sir John Herschel to be— 

“the description of the actual state of the 
earth’s surface in its three great divisions—land, 
sea, and air, as prepared for the habitation of 
organic beings, and as exhibiting the play of all 
those complex agencies on which depend the dis¬ 
tribution of temperature and moisture, aerial and 
oceanic currents, and those conditions which, 
under the general title of climate, determine the 
abundance and limits of vegetable and animal 
forms.” 

Dissenting apparently from this description, 
Mr. Cooley conceives the object of Physical 
Geography to be that of establishing the 
connoxion of physics with geography, and 
has accordingly written a treatise in which 
the physical laws of terrestrial phenomena 
are made the prominent subject, their appli¬ 
cation to the earth’s surface being used 
rather subordinately and in the way of 
illustration. Condemning severely the numer- 
ons modem treatises, professedly on Physical 
Geography, which are merely outlines of 
geology without a trace of physical science, 
he has gone to the opposite extreme and has 
elaborated the laws governing the pheno¬ 
mena of Physical Geography, giving com¬ 
paratively small attention to the subject 
itself, or to the consideration of the actual 
state of the earth’s surface. In this way the 
earlier chapters trespass to a considerable ex¬ 
tent upon the domain of Physical Astronomy, 
and pass thence to many pages of pnre 
physics. What may be called the geological 
view of Physical Geography, or that which 
regards it as exemplifying in action the 
processes of change which have taken place 
in the former states of the earth’s surface, is 
generally avoided, the reason for this becom¬ 
ing apparent in the author's estimate of the 
structure of geological science, afterwards 
noticed. 

It is, however, only to the view of Physical 
Geography chosen by Mr. Cooley, and to the 
title which be has in consequence given to 
his work, that exception can be taken. As 
an exposition of the physical laws which 
rule terrestrial phenomena, and without the 
knowledge and application of which Physical 
Geography could not be called a science, 
the work is invaluable. It displays very 
great research, and every point is treated 
with the most logical clearness. Where, as 
in the case of many problems which pre¬ 
sent themselves for discussion, advocates of 
special theories have been blinded in their 
zeal to miss or reject the consideration of 
laws which were not suitable to their pur¬ 
pose, the truth and error of each hypothesis 
are sifted with the keenest criticism. A 
great striving after originality of conception 
and illustration of each problem or law is 
evident—sometimes, perhaps, to the detri¬ 
ment of its explanation. 

Among the chapters which present new 
and striking views may be noted those 
whioh examine the obscure and difficult 
question of the formation and support of 
clouds, as well as those in which the laws 
of deflection of winds, ocean currents, and 
rivers in the opposite hemispheres, are de¬ 
monstrated. Mr. Cooley is, we think, the 


first to point out that, owing to the opera¬ 
tion of a natural law, it is impossible for a 
wind directly deriving from the polar region 
to reach the equator, showing that the com¬ 
monly received opinion of the polar origin 
of the trade-winds is probably an error. 
Applying this law to the rivers of the globe, 
in another chapter, the author cites the 
Volga and the Siberian rivers as examples 
of the action of this law of deflection to the 
right, and states that the northern hemis¬ 
phere alone presents known examples of 
such a tendency to turning; but it may be 
remarked that perhaps no finer example of 
this tendency exists anywhere than is shown 
by the river Parand, which for several 
hundreds of miles in its lower course presses 
with strong current against the base of a 
precipitous earth-cliff of from sixty to one 
hundred feet in height, which extends along 
its left bank, while the land to westward, for 
many leagues, has apparently been planed 
down by the river to the dead level which 
it exhibits. 

So lncid and convincing are the arguments 
of the greater part of the volume that it is 
with regret that the concluding chapter is 
found to be devoted to an attack on geology, 
which Mr. Cooley allows to have only the 
appearance of a science, though he describes 
it as “a fabric reared to a great height with ad¬ 
mirable perseverance and ingenuity.” Hold¬ 
ing such an opinion of the industry with which 
geological theory has been built up, surely it 
is worthy of a more honourable siege at his 
hands, and, however difficult of comprehen¬ 
sion some of the articles of the geological 
creed may be, they are certainly more satis¬ 
factory than the half-fledged sketch of the 
history of the globe to which the author 
gives a page, and which he himself admits 
may be considered as a work of fancy. 
Should not this chapter be omitted in future 
editions of this very valuable work, which is 
likely to become a standard one ? 

K. Johnston. 


THE NEW MS. OF CLEMENT OF HOME. 

[The Two Epistles of our Father among the 
Saints, Clement , Bishop of Rome, to the 
Corinthians. Now for the first time pub¬ 
lished complete, from a Manuscript of the 
Library of the Most Holy Sepulchre, in 
the Fanar of Constantinople ; with Prole¬ 
gomena and Notes by Philotheus Bryen- 
nius, Metropolitan of Serrhae ; at the cost 
of Mr. George Zarife, a gentleman dis¬ 
tinguished by his liberality and zeal for 
Christian and Ancient Literature. 8vo. 
Constantinople, 1875.] 

TOY EN AriOCS IIATP02 HMON KAH- 
MENT02 Ent2KOnOT POMH2 cu Suo 
riP02 KOPIN0IOY2 EOT2TOAAI, is 
\eipoypatpov rijt iv fyavap'up Kuivarayrtvo, 
noXeioc /3(/3\(o0t;io)c rov Tlayayiov T a<bov, 
vvv npuiroy CKCiSofitvai nXpptig peril npo\c- 
yoptyuv lal arjpfiwaeoiv vno 4>IAO0EOY 
BPYENNIOY, pprponoXirov 2 eppair. ’ A vaXw- 
/uxtri roil ini <pt\oyeyttif Kal Tijort 

Kara Xpiirrov Kai rrjt; npoynvucijg natieiag 
Itanpcnorrot Kvpiov rEilPriOY ZAPI4H. 
(’Ey KurtrraynronoXei, 1875.) 

(Second Notice .) 

It remains to examine bow the text stands 
since the discovery of this interesting MS., 


which the editor, we may observe, contra, 
distinguishes from the old by the name 
Codex Hierosolymitanns. The ancient tat 
of the First Epistle contains fifty-nine chap¬ 
ters, of which the fifty-ninth is plainly the 
concluding chapter of the Epistle, since it 
terminates with the usual salutations and 
benedictions. But between the fifty-seventh 
and fifty-eighth there is a palpable gap in 
the text; and an examination of the Alexan¬ 
drian MS. plainly shows that at this point & 
leaf at least of the original must have been 
lost. The first Clementine Epistle begins on 
the 159th leaf of the Alexandrian volume, and 
proceeds continuously to the 167th, which 
terminates somewhat abruptly; while the 
168th leaf actually begins in the middle of a 
word. What the extent of the missing in- j 
terval might be, was for a time a matter of 
considerable controversy; but the latest col. 
lation of the MS. has removed all doubt by 
bringing to light the original numeration 
of the pages in the Arabic numerals. From 
these numbers it appeared that only one leaf 
had been lost, namely, that which intervened 
between the pages now numbered 167 and 
168. It is gratifying to be able to report 
that this conclusion is fully supported by 
the newly-disoovered text. On collating it 
with the Codex Alexandrinus in the British 
Museum, I find it to supply exactly the 
contents of the missing leaf. The Alexan- j 
drian MS. breaks off at the end of the ; 
penultimate sentence in chapter 57 ('■£'), and 
resumes in the middle of the first word of 
what is the 64th (ft) of the newly-dis- ’ 
covered text. The six intervening chapters ' 
(58 to 63) of Archbishop Bryennius’a text 
are entirely wanting in the Alexandrian 
Codex and in all the various editions founded 
upon it. 

It thus appears that, in the first, and by 
far more precious, of the two Epistles, we ; 
gain by the discovery of the new MS. six 
chapters of the lost original; and that, with j 
these additional chapters, the text of this ' 
Epistle may now be regarded as complete. 

Of the second Epistle, printed from the 
Codex Alexandrinus, the text is much more 
defective. It occupies but a single leaf of 
the Codex, breaking off in the middle of the 
twelfth chapter. From an early time, how¬ 
ever, the authenticity of the second Epistle 
had been held to be at least doubtful) 
Eusebius, St. Jerome, Rafinus, and Photius 
all speak of it as such. Dionysius of Corinth 
mentions the first letter as though there 
were no other; and it is only the later 
writers who speak undoubtingly of two let¬ 
ters of Clement. Accordingly, although it 
was at first commonly accepted, and although 
even such editors as Cotelier, Constant, and 
Gallandius have continued to maintain its 
genuineness, it can hardly be said now to have 
any absolute defender. Various conjectures 
have been hazarded regarding its authorship. 
Some refer it to Hennas, some, as Hilgenfeld, 


and even Dr. Lightfoot, to Pope Soter, ana 

some, as Mohler, Hefele,andothers,whilethey 

admit that it certainly is not a second letter 
to the Corinthians, yet hold that it msj 
nevertheless be a work of Clement of Borne. 
They consider it not a letter, but a homily. 
With the natural partiality of a discoverer, "■ 
Bryennius strongly inclines to the opinionot 
its genuineness; and one of the more interest- 
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ing sections of this Introduction is that in 
which he discusses the various hypotheses, 
and sums np his own view in favour of 
accepting it as a genuine homily of Clement 
of Rome.* 

Whatever may be said of the authorship, 
there is no doubt as to the great antiquity of 
this so-called letter. Most critics agree that 
it is not later than the end of the second cen¬ 
tury ; nor, indeed, are the indications which 
are relied on as pointing to any date poste¬ 
rior to that of St. Clement, by any means of 
a conclusive character. The form of this 
document, however, it must be said, is not 
that of a letter, nor does the subject-matter 
bear any analogy to that of the first and 
acknowledged letter of Clement. The first 
letter, although certainly written by him, 
purports to be addressed to the Church of 
Corinth, in the name of the Church of 
Rome. There is no trace of such an address 
in the second, nor is there anything in the 
whole composition of it which could bo held 
to hear upon those divisions at Corinth 
which formed the subject of the first letter. 
On the contrary, the form and mode of 
address are those usual in homilies. The 
writer constantly addresses himself, like a 
preacher, to “ brethren,” + occasionally even 
to “brethren and sisters.”J The style is 
directly hortatory, especially in the portion 
recovered from the newly-found MS.; the 
exhortation being of that earnest and almost 
rhetorical character which would be entirely 
out of place in a letter, while it would be 
precisely in keeping with the arguments of 
a homily or sermon. There is some weight 
in the conjecture of M. Bryennius, that a 
sermon or homily which was believed to be 
a genuine work of Clement might easily, 
under the circumstances, come to be re¬ 
garded as a second letter. But it still re¬ 
mains to be shown that among the genuine 
remains of St. Clement there are, or were 
known to be, homilies. And M. Bryennius 
overlooks the fact that neither Moliler § nor 
Hefele |j accepts the fragment as a genuine 
homily of Clement. Indeed the latter ex¬ 
pressly says that the homilies which Anas- 
♦asius of Antioch attributes to Clement are 
“falsely ascribed to him." 

On the whole, therefore, so far as any 
definitive settlement of the question of 
gennineness is concerned, the discovery of 
M. Bryennius cannot be said to have made 
any change. We must still be content to 
regard this so-called second letter as a 
document of uncertain authorship, although 
of very high antiquity; and we have to 
thank the present publication as recover- 
mg for us in a complete form a work, if not 
of the apostolic age, certainly of a date very 
httle posterior to it. The new chapters 
form a very acceptable addition to it, and 
fall in exactly with the tenor of the preced- 
mg portion—the same commendation of pen- 
ance and a holy life, the same exhortation 
fo contempt of earthly pleasure and earthly 
frials and to patience and long-suffering, rely- 
ln g on the promises of God ; and the same 


* Prolegomena, <pv&. 

+ Pp. 126, 131, 133, &e. } Pp. 140, 141. 

S Patrologu , p. 67. 

I Patres Apvtioiici, Prolegom. p. xxxix. 

" ini. 


confident expectation of the glory to come. 
There is in one place wbat may per¬ 
haps look like a little personal glimpse of 
the author, who speaks of himself as “ a 
grievous sinner (irarOaftafjrwXos) by no 
means escaping temptations, bnt earnestly 
striving to pursue justice, although still in the 
midst of the organs of the devil ” (p. 131*). 

The first Epistle, as found in the new 
text of M. Bryennius, may also be regarded 
as in all essentials complete. The six chap¬ 
ters which have been recovered at Constan¬ 
tinople fill up all that was wanting in the 
text. The subject of the new chapters falls 
in exactly, as well with the general scope of 
the letter, as with the chapters immediately 
preceding them. The writer had been ex¬ 
horting the Corinthians to union among 
themselves and to subjection to the autho¬ 
rity of their priests. Chapter Iviii. proceeds 
to enforce this exhortation, as well by the 
terror of God’s judgment, as by the promise 
of eternal reward. This is followed by an 
earnest and eloquent prayer to God for bis 
people, and by an appeal to the Corinthians 
to submit themselves to their rulers as the 
representatives of God ; which prepares the 
way naturally for that beautiful exhortation 
to mutual peace and charity, which already 
was known as the two concluding chapters 
of the text, as it is found in the Codex 
Alexandrinus. I may observe, however, that 
several passages quoted by ancient writers 
from Clement’s Epistle to the Corinthians 
are still missing, even in the recovered chap¬ 
ters. One of these is especially noticeable. 
Dr. Lightfoot, in his learned and careful 
edition of the text, had endeavoured to com¬ 
plete the first Epistle, as far as practicable, 
by inserting in the place of the missing 
chapters such fragments of the Epistle as 
have been recovered from the ancient authors 
in the form of quotations. One of those 
which he has thus inserted* is a passage 
quoted in a work falsely ascribed to St. 
Justin. It is of special interest on account 
of the extraordinary authority which it at¬ 
tributes to the Sibylline prophecies, placing 
them almost on the same footing with the 
Holy Scriptures themselves. Kutfu tpaatv at 
aytat Fpaipat ■Kpu<pi)Tutv re cal anoaroXtov, in 
Si k at rijr 2t/3uXXr)C, vafiwc tpgtrtv 6 pacdpioc 
KXiipr/c e v rij rpov KoptrOiovg iirttrToXrj. No 
trace of this passage exists in the recovered 
chapters of either of the two Epistles. The 
same may be said of other similar ancient 
quotations from these Epistles, collected by 
the editor in the Introduction.f 

On the other hand, it is gratifying to find 
that a collation with the new text folly 
justifies many of the conjectural readings 
which, where the Alexandrian Codex is 
obscure or defective, have been hazarded by 
the later editors, especially Hilgenfeld and 
Dr. Lightfoot. I may refer particularly to 
a happy conjecture in Chapter xlix., whioh 
the new text fully bears out. J But it is not 
so in the much disputed passage about 
the “Danaids and Dirces ” in Chapter vi. 
The old reading is here supported by M. 
Bryennius’s text, against the correction of 
both the latest editors. 


* Lightfoot’s Si. Clement of Rome , pp. 167-8. 
t Page pfa' and following, note. 
t Page 92. 


I may add, in conclusion, that M. Bryen¬ 
nius promises to publish, in a short time, the 
Epistle of Barnabas from the same MS. 

C. W. Russell. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


CHEMISTRY AMD MIXER ALOGY. 


Siderazote .—During the brief eruption of Etna 
in l8til), Sartorius von WallersInuisen noticed on 
some of the lava blocks, while still hot and smok¬ 
ing, silver-coloured particles which soon under¬ 
went change. An attempt was made to determine 
their composition in the laboratory at Catania, 
hut the material was insufficient for the purpose. 
A later eruption in August, 1874, the beginning of 
which was marked with great energy, and which 
suddenly ceased, afforded Silvestri (Po/jtj. Ann., 
1878, clvii., 106) an opportunity of collecting a 
quantity of this curious substance. He describee 
it as having the metallic lustre of steel, a 
specific gravity = 3'147, and the following com¬ 
position :— 

Iron . . . 90 86 

Nitrogen . . 914 


100-00 

which corresponds with the formula Fe 5 N 2 , or 
that assigned by Fremy to iron nitride. This new 
mineral epecies appears to be formed when the 
vapours of hydrochloric acid and ammonia come 
in contact with glowing lava containing much iron. 
Silvestri describes in this paper a number of experi¬ 
ments which were carried on for the purpose of 
producing the nitride artificially. By passing 
ammonia gas through a red-hot platinum tube a 
portion of the compound was decomposed and the 
free nitrogen and hydrogen recognised. On filling 
the tube with coarse fragments of lava and again 
applying heat, the ammonia, as before, was sepa¬ 
rated into its constituents, hydrogen was set free, 
while some of the nitrogen entered into combina¬ 
tion with the lava. Some fragments of lava were 
exposed in succession to the action of hydrochloric 
acid gas and ammonia at a high temperature, 
when a portion of the iron of the lava combined 
with nitrogen, and the metallic-like film was pro¬ 
duced. Another experiment with ammonium 
chloride vapour was likewise successful in pro¬ 
ducing the newlv-recognised compound. When 
exposed to a red heat siderazote undergoes decom¬ 
position, nitrogen being set free; in contact with 
steam it forms magnetite and ammonia. Acids, 
even nitric acid, act but slowly upon it, and the 
artificial produced, when found under certain con¬ 
ditions of temperature, is only slowly attacked 
even by aqua regia. 


A new Acid, isomeric with Alizarine .—Schunk 
and Roerner have found {Rev. dent. them. Gesell. 
Berlin., viii., 1028) among the by-products when 
artificial alizarine is formed a body which is soluble 
in hot baryta water, and another substance which 
is soluble to a not inconsiderable degree in cold 
baryta water. The last-mentioned compound is 
not, as the authors at first believed, the monoxy- 
anthrachinoue of Liebermann, which possesses 
similar characteristics as regards solubility, hut has 
the formula C 14 H 8 0 4 . From the hot baryta 
solution a substance was obtained in great purity, 
corresponding in composition with the antlira- 
fiavic acid of Schunk, and possessing the formula 
C, 4 II 8 0 4 ascribed to it by Perkin and Auerbach. 
The new acid, therefore, is isomeric with anthra- 
flavic acid. It is characterised by the readiness 
with which it crystallises, as well as by the lustre 
of the crystals. It is deposited from alcohol in 
yellow or brownish-yellow prisms, an inch or 
more in length; in glacial acetic add it is only 
sparingly soluble. The crystals contain many 
equivalents of water, which are given off between 
120°-160°. It is probable that the new acid is 
identical with the frangulinic add described by 
Faust. 
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Bromine. —This substance was produced iu 
America as early as 1846 for photographic pur¬ 
poses. With the decline of the daguerreotype 
process the manufacture of bromine also ceased. 
In 1866 the employment of bromides in medicine 
renewed this branch of industry, the element 
being obtained from the mother-liquors of the 
salt-works at Tarentum and Natrona in Alleghany. 
In 1868 an increasing demand led to its produc¬ 
tion in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Western Virginia. 
Between the years 1867 and 1873 the amount 

? reduced rose from 6,000 to 88,000 kilogrammes. 
Ip to the year 1870 the yield merely sufficed to 
supply the demands of the United States, and 
during that year bromine was first exported. 
Since that date the amount produced has steadily 
increased and has so largely exceeded the demand 
that no new factories are now erected. ( Amur. 
Jour. Pharm., xlvii., 69.) 

Salicylic Acid .—The antiseptic properties of 
this substance have been investigated by Kolbe 
(Jour. Prdkt. Chem., xiii., 106), who has found it 
to possess this character in a marked degree, 
which character, curiously enough, is wholly 
wanting in paraoxybenzoic acid, an isomer so 
nearly related to it. He enumerates a series of 
experiments made on fresh meat which led to 
results of great importance. While 100 litres of 
beer became in the space of five months perfectly 
sour, a similar quantity to which five grammes of 
the acid had been added possessed at the end of 
that time a good flavour and was perfectly sound. 
Salicylic acid has the advantage of being abso- 
' lately tasteless. 

Recent Falk of Meteorites .—On September 14, 
1876, at 4 p.m., a meteorite fell at Supino, in the 
district of Frosinone, Italy, of which Keller pub¬ 
lishes a short notice in the Opinions, September 28, 
1876. Its descent was accompanied with the 
hissing noise and explosion usually observed on 
such occasions. It is stated that the meteorite 
took an almost horizontal direction towards a 
house situated in Supino, which, owing to its 
having a parapet pierced with apertures, it passed 
without impact, and that it was then lost to 
right. Fragments, respectively weighing 364, 
199, 29 and 18-6 grammes, were afterwards found. 
After the lapse of more than forty years (if we 
except the curious explosions which took place 
over Writtle, near Chelmsford, on September 7, 
1876, and that over Bradford on September 16, 
1876, when no meteorites were found) a meteorite 
appears to have fallen in England on the 20th of 
last month at Crudgington, near Wellington, 
Salop, at 3.40 p.ic. It penetrated the earth to 
the depth of 18 inches, and is stated to weigh 
7| lbs. It was exhibited last week at a meeting 
of the Birmingham Natural History Society, when 
a resolution was passed that the meteorite should 
become the property of the nation, and be sub¬ 
mitted to the fullest scientific investigation. 

The second edition of Rammelsberg’s Handbuch 
der Mineral-Chemie, which has just been issued, 
after an interval of fifteen years since the appear¬ 
ance of the first edition, will be welcomed by all 
students of mineralogy. It has been compressed 
into a smaller compass, occupying about three- 
quarters the number of pages of the earlier 
edition, the chapter on meteorites, which previously 
formed so interesting a feature, being excluded. 
The first hundred pages, treating of mineral 
analysis, the amorphous and crystalline forms of 
minerals, heteromorphism and isomorphism, and 
the chemical features of the more important 
species, appear as a separate publication for the 
use of beginners. In the second and chief portion 
of the work notices of new species have been in¬ 
corporated, without, however, reference being made 
in all cases to original memoirs with such accuracy 
as is desirable. Whv, moreover, it may be asked, 
should the formula of the rare and curious mineral 
Percylite, given in the earlier, be excluded from 
the present edition, when a second analysis of a 


specimen from a new locality has in the interim 
confirmed the formula which Dr. Percy assigned 
to it? 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

Vaso-motor Centres in the Cortex Cerebri .— 
Eulenburg and Landois ( Centralblatt fur die med. 
Wise., April, 1876) have discovered that the 
destruction of certain limited portions of the 
cortical substance in one hemisphere is followed 
by relaxation of the arterioles in the limbs on the 
opposite side of the body. This vaso-motor 
paralysis causes a rise of temperature amounting 
in some cases to 6°-7° 0., in others to 14°-2° O. 
only, and lasting from one day to several weeks. 
Stimulation of the same portions of the cortex by 
induced currents is followed by a slight and trans¬ 
ient depression of temperature in the opposite 
extremities (-2° to -6° C.). The associated mus- 
culo-motor disturbances showed that these ther¬ 
mic or vaso-motor centres are situated in close 
proximity to the corresponding motor centres of 
the limbs. A successful attempt was made to 
differentiate the vaso-motor centre of the fore from 
that of the hind leg; the former was found to lie 
a little in front and to the outer side of the latter. 

On some of the Ferments generated in the Mam¬ 
malian Organism. —Griitzner has subjected the 
hydrolytic ferments contained in the various 
digestive secretions to a renewed examination 
(Pfliiger's Archiv, xii. 6). As regards the saliva, 
he corroborates the statement of Paschutin, that 
ptyalin is consumed during its activity, and that 
a given amount of it is therefore incapable of 
converting an indefinite quantity of starch into 
sugar. No amylolytic ferment is ever secreted by 
the salivary glands of carnivora; and in herbivo¬ 
rous animals a great difference is found to exist 
between the different glands, the parotid of the 
rabbit, for instance, yielding ptyalin in abundance, 
while the secretion of the submaxillary gland is 
wholly destitute of it. Brunner’s glands were 
examined microscopically ; their secreting elements 
were found to be morphologically identical with 
those contained in the pyloric caeca. An extract 
of the fresh glands, prepared with glycerine in the 
usual manner, was found to exert a powerful solvent 
action on fibrin in acidulated liquids, while totally 
devoid of amylolytic properties. Accordingly, these 
glands may he said to constitute, not, as Brunner 
imagined, a pancreas secundarium, but a pylorus 
secwndarius. (For the action of the pyloric juice, 
see abstract of Klemensiewicz’s memoir in the 
Academy for April 8.) Though relatively rich 
in pepsin, the secretion of Brunner’s glands is too 
scanty to be of any functional importance, especi¬ 
ally when mingled in the duodenum with the 
alkaline bile and pancreatic fluid. The pancreas 
is now known to furnish at least three hydrolytic 
ferments. One of these, which has power to 
dissolve albuminous substances, has recently been 
investigated by Heidenhain. The other two act 
on starch and fatty matters respectively ; and con¬ 
cerning these, Griitzner gives a good deal of in¬ 
formation. The quantity of amylolytic ferment in 
the pancreas varies with the stage of the digestive 
process; it is at its lowest ebb about six hours 
after a full meal, and is most abundant some eight 
hours later. These variations are associated with 
corresponding changes in the aspect of the secreting 
elements, and coincide with those observed by 
Heidenhain in connexion with that ferment which 
dissolves albuminates (or rather with the 
“ zymogen ” from which it is derived). Great 
difficulties stood in the way of a quantitative 
determination of the steatolytic ferment; but they 
were successfully overcome. It was found to 
vary pari passu with the other two, and, like them, 
to be generated by the central portion of the 
pancreatic cells. In conclusion, Griitzner lays 
down two propositions concerning the hydrolytic 
ferments generally. (1.) The products yielded 
by the action of the diastatic ferments of the 
salivary glands and pancreas vary with the in¬ 


tensity of the catalytic process. When the quai- ! 
tity of ferment is small, or the temperature low, • 
the proportion of dextrin to sugar is increased ; ! 
when there is much ferment present, or when tip 1 
temperature is raised, the relation between the 
two products is inverted. There is a singular 
parallelism in this respect between pepsin and the 
amylolytic ferments. Briicke has shown that small 
quantities of pepsin acting at a low temperature 
yield an unusually large proportion of parapep- 
tone; the amount of peptone formed increasing 
with the amount of pepsin present and with 
a more elevated temperature. Now para peptone 
may be regarded as standing in the same relation 
to peptone as that in which dextrin stands toward! 
sugar. (2.) Paschutin has proved that ptyalin ii 
decomposed during its catalytic activity. Griitzner 
believes that this is equally true of all the hydro¬ 
lytic ferments in the body. The difficulty of , 
settling such questions is well illustrated by the ; 
fact that Dr. Bansome has lately arrived at «t i 
exactly opposite conclusion in regard to pepsin, 

(“ On the relative powers of freeh and previously 
used pepsin in the aigestion of albumin; ” Journci 
of Anatomy and Physiology for April, 1876.) 

Physiological Action of the Salts of the Biliary 
Acids. —It has already been shown by Feltz and 
Ritter that bile owes its poisonous properties ex¬ 
clusively to the taurocholAte and glyeocholate cf 
soda it contains (Academy, January 16, 1875). 
The same observers have recently carried out i 
series of experiments to determine the effect of 
non-lethal doses of these biliary salts on certain 
important functions in the dog (Journal de [Am- 
tomie et de la Physiologic, Mai-Juin, 1876). In 
such doses they render the pulse slow; they Iowa , 
the arterial tension and the temperature of the ; 
body (from 1° to 2° C.) ; they diminish the fre¬ 
quency of the respiratory movements without im¬ 
pairing their regularity. These consequences mar 
all be traced to a paralysing influence exerted by 
the biliary salts upon the contractility both of 
the heart and of the voluntary muscles. 

Physiological Relations between the Auditory 
Nerve and the Motor Apparatus of the Eyebail- 
E. Oyon contributes a summary of the results In 
has obtained on this subject to the Comptes Rendui 
(April 10, 1876). He confirms the classical ob¬ 
servations of Flourens on the peculiar movement! 
of the head and body which follow injuries to the 
semicircular canals in pigeons ; but he points out 
that the disturbances of the locomotive system 
thus produced are not the same in all ammali 
In the frog, for example, they are almost exclu¬ 
sively confined to the muscles of the trunk; is 
the pigeon, to those of the head; in the rabbit, to 
those which move the eyeball. The commonly 
received view that the loss of equilibrium conse¬ 
quent on section of the semicircular canals is due 
to the animal's inability to realise the actud 
position of its head in space, is shown to hr 
erroneous; even in the pigeon, most disorder-! 
movements of the trunk may be observed while 
the head maintains its normal attitude, The 
peculiar movements of the eye-balls are not de¬ 
signed, as is usually supposed, to compensate tor 
the displacement of the head; they are ®, direct 
result of the injury inflicted on the semicirculu 
canals, every one of which is specially related to s 
particular movement of the globe. Stimulation of 
one canal invariably causes movement of 00 “ 
eyes; but the eye-balls always deviate in oppose 
directions. 

On the. Form in which Iron exists in 
Spleen. —Picard and Malassez, starting fro® “ f 
fact that the proportion of iron in the spleen 1 * 
greater than can be accounted for by the blood 1 
contains, proceed to enquire whether this iwn * 
present in the form of some special compound, 0 
simply in that of haemoglobin fixed in the 
tissue (Comptes Rendus, April 10, 1876)- j, 
latter view was found to be the correct one. 
following was the mode of investigation adoptM 
The gland was thoroughly washed out by » Uo 
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ine a stream of salt solution (shown by Kiihne to 
be incapable of dissolving haemoglobin - ) to flow 
through it until it escaped colourless from the 
iplenic vein. Notwithstanding the complete re¬ 
moval of the blood, the organ still retained its 
deep-red colour. A stream of distilled water was 
then admitted into the artery; it issued bright 
red from the vein. After about two litres had 
thus permeated the gland, the latter was found to 
have lost its red colour, and no longer to tinge the 
water flowing through it. The colouring-matter 
dissolved by the distilled water was proved by its 
behaviour towards oxygen, carbonic oxide, and 
reducing agents, to be ordinary haemoglobin. 
The decolorised spleen was then submitted to 
analysis, and found to be entirely free from iron. 
Hence the authors conclude that iron exists in the 
iplenic tissue as a constituent of haemoglobin, 
identical with that of the red corpuscles of the 
blood. 

MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Musical Association.—( Monday, May 1.) 

Alexander Ellis, Esa., F.R.S., in the Chair. Prof. 
W. G. Adams, F.R.S., read a paper on the musical 
vork of the late Sir C. Wheatstone. The peculiarity 
of Wheatstone’s work, in all the various subjects which 
he studied, was the embodiment of his results in a 
practical form. Thus the polarisation of the light of 
the sky furnished him with the “ polar clock ; ” while 
practical electrical measurement and telegraphy are 
chiefly indebted to him for their existence. The por¬ 
tion of his work in relation to music selected for the 
paper was that which dealt with resonance and quali¬ 
ties of tone. After the ordinary theory of organ-pipes 
had been explained in some detail, it was pointed out 
that Wheatstone furnished the experimental proof 
that the air at the two ends of an open pipe in vibra¬ 
tion was always in opposite phases. The circular 
pipe devised for this purpose was exhibited ; it was 
formed of two semicircular parts, jointed together so 
that the joined parts could rotate about a tangont as 
axis; and it was possible to place the open ends either 
facing each other or apart. The analysis of the pres¬ 
umes of air at different points of a pipe by gas flames, 
and the sounding of tubes by gas flames, were exhibited, 
and apparently attributed to Wheatstone, as well as 
the use of revolving mirrors. The difference of the 
series of harmonics in different qualities of tone was 
also referred to, and it appeared to be assumed that 
Wheatstone to some extent accounted for differences of 
timbre by this means. The phenomena of the reson¬ 
ance of cones were discussed and illustrated in 
Wheatstone’s manner; and his interesting instrument, 
the Jew’s harp with adjusting resonutor, was very 
mccessfully exhibited, the harmonics as far as tho 
fourth octave above the fundamental being distinctly 
heard. 


Zoological Society of London. —( Tuesday, May 2.) 

Robkrt Hudson, Esq., F.E.S., V.P., in the Chair. 
The Secretary read a report on the additions that had 
been made to the Society’s Menagerie during the month 
of April, 1876, and called particular attention to a 
collection of Angolan animals presented to the Society 
by I.ieut V. R. Cameron.—Mr. G. Dawson Rowley 
exhibited and made remarks on a specimen of Mac- 
hacrirhynchus nigripectus, from New Guinea, believed 
to be the first example of this rare bird which had 
reached this country.—Mr. J. H. Gurney, jun., exhi¬ 
bited and made remarks on an example of the Lesser 
White-fronted Goose, from Egypt, being the first 
record of the occurrence of this species in Africa.— 
Mr. Osbert Salvin exhibited and made remarks on a 
piece of a trunk of a pine, from Guatemala, which had 
been perforated by a Woodpeckor (Melanerpes formi- 
rttWKj), for the purpose of storing acorns.—Mr. A. 
Grote exhibited and made remarks on Col. Gordon's 
drawing of Otis polii, which was the original of the 
figure given in the Society’s Proceedings for 1874.— 
Mr. George Busk read a memoir on the Ancient or 
Quaternary Fauna of Gibraltar, as exemplified in the 
Mammalian remains of the ossiferous breccia, which 
wears in the caves and fissures recently explored in 
different parts of the rock. Mr. Busk, after a pre¬ 
liminary description of the geological features of the 
rock and its fossiliferons caverns and fissures, treated 


specially of the various bones of the bear, cat. lim>c, 
rhinoceros, stag, ibex, and other animals, of which the 
remains occur there, and proceedod to refer them to 
tile species to which they scorned to belong.—Prof. 
A. H. Garrixl read a paper on the anatomy of the 
Colies (Colius), which he regarded as belonging to the 
Pieiform group of the division of Anomaiogonatous 
birds according to his arrangement, but constituting 
an independent family.—A communication was read 
from Mr. E. L. Layard, containing the description of 
a new Blackbird ( Tardus), from Taviuni, one of the 
Fiji Islands.—The Rev. Canon Tristram read a note 
on the occurrence of tho Roebuck in Palestine. 


Society of Biblical Abckaeolooy.—( Tuesday , 
May 2.) 

Sib Chables Nicholson, Bart., M.D., F.S.A., F.R.S.L., 
Vice-President, in the Chair. The following paper 
was read:— 

I. “The Babylonian Codex of Hosea and Joel, now 
at St. Petersburg, date 016 a.d., compared with the 
Masoretic Text as now Accentuated," by the Rev. 
0. D. Ginsburg, LL.D. 

The following papers were taken as read :— 

II. “ On the Interpretation of the Hamathite In¬ 
scriptions," by the Rev. A. H. Sayce, M.A.—This 
paper consisted of a series of conjectural suggestions 
as to the origin and phonetic values of the Hamathite 
hioroglyphics found at Hamath and elsewhere. 

III. “ The Mammalia of tho Assyrian Sculptures.” 
(Part II. Wild Mammalia.) By the Rev. William 
Houghton.—Beginning with the order Quadrumana, 
Mr. Houghton said two species were represented. 
He referred to the absurdly human appearance of the 
monkeys of the sculptures: tho face is that of a man 
with a fringe of whiskers round it neatly trimmed, 
but one figure more true to nature indicates the species 
of monkey—viz., Presbyter enlellus, the Hoonuman of 
India, or some closely allied species. There was also 
another species, the Macacus Silenus. The Assyrian 
word for monkey was u-du-mu, the same as the 
Hebrew word Adam, “ a man ; ” compare onr “ an¬ 
thropoid ape." Of the order Ferae there are mentioned 
the lion, the hyena (in Accadian Lig-bar-ra, “ striped 
dog ”); the bear, Ursus syriacus, especially as being 
of various colours, and the leopard. Other wild 
animals were the hare, Leput sinaiticus (ka-zin-na, 
“ face of the desert ”); the wild bull, which was clearly 
a Bos and not a Bubalus, most probably Bos primi- 
geniics of the tertiary period; the wild goat, Capra 
sinaitica, the Asiatic steinboc or ibex; the wild 
sheep ( Caprovis orientalis) ; the wild deer, Cervus 
mesopotamicus, and other species, Cervus elaphus and 
Cervus Maral, or Persian deer ; the gazelle, G. Dorcas ; 
the wild ass, Equus hemippus ; the elephant, Elephas 
indicus ; the rhinoceros, or, as it is called on the black 
obelisk of Shalmaneser, “ the ox from the river 
Saceya,” and the wild boar, Sus scrofa. 

IV. “ Some Observations on the Name of an Egyp¬ 
tian Dog.” By Prof. G. Maspero, Paris.—The writer 
identified one of the dogs mentioned in Dr. Birch’s 
paper “ On the tablet of Antefaa,” with the Abakrou 
dog of the Berber races of Nubia. 


Royal Micboscopical Society. —( Wednesday , 
May 3.) 

H. C. Sobby, Esq., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
After a vote of thanks to the President for the soiree 
lately given by him to the Society, Mr. Blake read a 
paper on “What appeared to be Foraminifera in the 
Coralline Oolite,” bringing forward additional reasons 
for the belief expressed in the title. Specimens of 
the objects were exhibited under the microscope. 

Mr. Glaisher read a paper by Dr. Gayer, who is in 
India, describing his method of photographing micro¬ 
scopical objects. Several very fine specimens of his 
work were exhibited, including podura scales (lepido- 
cyrtus curvico/lis), Surirellagemma, and other diatoms, 
which were much admired for their sharpness and 
fidelity. They were taken with a one-sixteenth of 
Powell and Loaland, and greatly enlarged. 

The Secretary read a paper by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Dr. Woodward, U. S., “ On the Markings of the Body 
Scales of the English Gnat and the American Mosquito,” 
the object of which was to show that the dotted 
appearance in transverse lines seen by Dr. Anthony 
was the effect of diffraction and had no real existence. 
Dr. Woodward sent a number of photographs intended 
to show that with different angles of illumination the 
number of rows of beads could be altered at will; no 


one, however, was able to perceive any strict con¬ 
formity betweon the bead-rows and the descriptions 
as given in the paper. Dr. Woodward considered one 
aspoct which he photographed correct—namely, one 
in which the intercostal spaces wore marked with 
transverse nou-beaded ridges. Such ridges would 
naturally produce diffraction-effects when light crossed 
them at certain angles; but it was suggested that those 
effects did not disprove the beading. A note was read 
from Dr. Anthony accepting Dr. Woodward's view of 
the matter.—A communication from Mr. C. Stodder 
adduced reasons for supposing that Frustulia saxonica, 
Faoicula rhomboides, and A’, crassinervis were the same 
species. 


Royal Society.— ( Thursday, May 4.) 
Captain Evans, R.N., C.B., Vice-President, in the 
Chair. The following papers were read “ 1. Sup¬ 
plementary Note on the Theory of Ventilation,” by Dr. 
Francois de Chaumont; 2. “On the Effects of Heat on 
the Chloride, Bromide, and Iodide of Silver,” and 3. 
“ On the Effects of Heat on some Chlorobromiodides of 
Silver,” by G. F. Rodwell; 4. “ On the Absorption 
Spectra of Bromine and Iodine Monochloride,” by 
Dr. H. E. Roscoe and Dr. T. E. Thorpe ; 5. “ On the 
Origin of Windings of Rivers in Alluvial Plains, with 
Remarks on the Flow of Water round Bends in 
Pipes,” by Prof. J. Thomson; 6. “ On the Modifi¬ 
cation of the Excitability of Motor Nerves produced 
by Iqjury,” by G. J. Romanes. 


Chemical Society.— {Thursday, May 4.) 

Dr. Gilbert, F.R.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 
After the formal business of the nomination and 
election of Fellows, eight communications were made 
to the Society, namely“ On Glycero-Phosphorie 
Acid and its Salts, as obtained from the Phosphorised 
Constituents of the Brain,” by Dr. J. L. W. Thudi- 
cum and Mr. C. T. Kingzett; “ On Some Reactions of 
Bilivsrdin,” by Dr. Thudicum; “ On the Relation 
between Chemical Constitution and Colouring Power 
in Aromatic Substances,” by Dr. 0. Witt; “ On 
Certain Bismuth Compounds,” by Mr. M. M. P. 
Muir; “A New Method for Preparing the Hydro¬ 
carbons, Diphenyl, and Isodinaphthyl, and on the 
Action, at a High Temperature, of Metallic Chlorides 
on certain Hydrocarbons,” and a “Note on the 
Occurrence of Benzene in Rosin-Light Oils,” both 
by Mr. W. Smith; “ On the Action of Water and of 
Various Saline Solutions on Copper,” by Mr. T. 
Carnelley; and “ Notes on Some Experiments made 
to ascertain the Value of a Proposed Method of 
Determining the Mineral Strongth of Soils by means of 
Water-Culture,” by Mr. G. W. Hight. 


FINE ART. 

THE SAVIN OF 1876. 

(First Notice .) 

I Str two pictures by M. Edouard Manet m on¬ 
ioned by M. Burty in his article on “ The New 
Salon” (Academy, March 26) were refused by 
;he jury. M. Manet, having taken hack his pic¬ 
tures, exhibits them to the public in his own 
itelier. For some time past M. Manet’s work 
ias been the subject of so much criticism, and 
the action of the jury this year in his instance 
ias been the subject of so much discussion, 
that these two refused pictures claim special 
ittention. Let Ccmotiers, of last year, and other 
works of M. Manet are to be found in his studio, 
tnd are useful in aiding us to form an estimate of 
iis general aims and intentions. The two rejected 
paintings—the portrait of M. Desboutin, painter 
Lnd engraver, and Le Linge —are placed side by 
side. In so far as all painting is a language—a 
let of symbols in which the artist expresses a 
:ertain number of facts selected by him, while ha 
•ejects others which do not suit his purpose—the 
10 -called Realism of M. Manet and of the class to 
which he belongs might he called Idealism— 
Idealism which has its own mannerisms, its own 
;ypes of convention, its own fitly corresponding 
Methods of procedure. The kind of facts for 
which the so-called Impressionist class seek are 
if a very different order from those looked for by 
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another class, but both sets of facts have an equally 
real existence, find the same principle of selection 
comes into play in handling either the one or 
the other. Looking from M. Desboutin himself 
to hiB portrait, it is impossible not to see that 
although M. Manet has not poetised either form 
or expression, he haa none the less forced both in 
a given sense. The living face has a finesse in 
expression, a sharpened delicacy, a look of un¬ 
certain enquiry, out of which comes an accent of 
pathos which harmonises with an effaced colour¬ 
ing, with dead tones of flesh, with the dusty 
waves of the loose hair; but the sensitive 
aspect, the dream, is rejected by M. Manet in 
favour of a quite different interpretation. M. 
Desboutin stands facing us; apparently he stops of 
a sudden in his walk, leaning on the right leg. 
A large dark wideawake tilted to the left leaves 
the face exposed, the hair is flung back, the eyes 
widely opened, the nose is thin and prominent, 
the mouth firm and close-shut. He holds before 
him a pigskin pouch, from which he fills a pipe. 
His clothes are black, relieved by a white cravat 
loosely tied about the neck. A dog follows him, 
turning to drink from a glass on the left. Through¬ 
out we recognise in the treatment a distinct parti 
pris. The fatigue, the melancholy of the habitual 
expression are passed over, while the signs of will 
and character are strongly accentuated. The 
searching look becomes, as a friendly critic has it, 
“ d’une tixitd saisissante; ” it is, indeed, a stare, 
the tremulous nostrils are widely dilated, the 
curves of the mouth are hard set. In the hand¬ 
ling we get a directness of attack which is all but 
brutal, the forms are indicated with unhesitating 
frankness, there is no caress in the touch, no 
delicate and incessant drawing: all is blocked 
in squarely in violent broken tones, which only 
find their place at some yards’ distance, and so left 
—left without that grace of added finish which 
is, indeed, but the grace of added fact. In colour 
we get a corresponding method. The relative 
values are admirably maintained, but in the 
general tone there is perceptible an intentional 
exaggeration. The brown shades of the hair and 
beard are translated into black, and this of course 
involves an equivalent degradation of every other 
hue; there results from this violent reinforcement 
of the broadest characteristic of shape and hue a 
general appearance of caricature. Le Linye, which 
was described by M. Burtv as “ a very original 
out-door scene,” challenges adverse criticism even 
more pointedly than the portrait of M. Desboutin; 
if it has much the same merits, it has still more 
glaring defects. The rendering of the tones of 
the various cotton-stuff's, the blue gown of the 
woman at the tub, the child's pinafore, the bits 
hung up behind on the line to dry, is just and 
true ana able. This great variety of bluish tinge 
is chequered over a green ground of leaves and 
grass spotted with crimson flowers, and by the 
red trimmings of the child's hat, and brought to a 
bright focus by the contrasting band of black 
which crosses the mother’s muslin hat; but every¬ 
thing stops short too soon. We feel that an artist 
who can give so much with undoubted power and 
truth could certainly give much more. The 
refusal to do so must seem to the majority both 
wilful and mistaken. 

The works of M. Puvis de Chavannes, placed in 
the antechamber, give us a happy point of de¬ 
parture. A great cartoon in three compartments 
and a smaller painting are both portions of or 
preparations for the decoration of the church of 
St. Genevieve (Pantlidon). The story of the large 
cartoon is the arrival of St. Germain d’Auxerre 
and St. Loup at Nanterre. They are on their way 
to England to combat the Pelagian heresy, and 
stopping at Nanterre are greeted by a devout and 
enthusiastic people. From among the crowd St. 
Germain singles out a child who seems to him to 
bear on her brow the signs of a high calling. The 
child is St. Genevieve, the patron saint of Paris. 
In the centre compartment we get the two saints 
meeting the family of St. Genevieve ; St. Germain 


lays his hand tenderly on the girl’s head ; many 
fall on their knees, all express in varying degrees 
simple piety, devotion, and innoceut awe. The 
two smaller side-pieces contain accessory incident. 
The figures are distributed along the foreground 
in clearly defined groups, well detached and com¬ 
plete in themselves, yet following one on another 
naturally, and perfectly incorporated in the whole. 
In the middle distance are one or two houses, and 
small bands of faithful men and women hurrying 
to join the rest. Behind stretches a quiet land¬ 
scape, designed with admirable simplicity and 
dignity. The trunks of tall trees rise like the 
columns of a temple, on right and left, and between 
their intervals we see the still waters of the distant 
river creeping down betwixt banks thick set with 
leaves, and above the far horizon runs a long 
narrow strip of clear pale sky. A simple de¬ 
scription, or analysis of its technical merits, would 
fail to do justice to the impression produced by 
M. de Chavannes’ work. The execution does, in¬ 
deed, but just sustain the conception and senti¬ 
ment of the design. But M. de Chavannes has 
found the note for which Overbeck and his 
followers sought in vain—the accent of a pure 
yet living religious sentiment, perfectly natural 
and true in its expression ; and in this respect the 
rendering is both perfectly adequate and sincere. 
The frank truth of movement, gesture, and regard 
is admirably supported by the simple and digni¬ 
fied character of the general arrangement—simple 
but nowhere empty, dignified but never touched 
by pretension. From the painting which repre¬ 
sents an incident of St. Genevieve’s childhood we 
can judge of the exquisite delicacy with which 
M. de Chavannes has sought and felt for colour of 
corresponding value. On our right in the near 
foreground stands a peasant who has been 
gathering wood, accompanied by his wife bear¬ 
ing her baby at her breast. They stop, he 
throws down his faggot at his feet, calling 
her attention and ours, by a grave gesture of 
mingled respect and admiration, to the slight 
white-robed figure kneeling on the left. St. 
Genevieve is in prayer before a little cross of 
twisted withy fixed against the trunk of a tree. 
Further still, through the rising columns of the 
trees, we see far up the picture a husbandman 
who has left his plough standing. He, too. giving 
way also to an irresistible impulse, leans forward 
against the trunk of a great oak, and shades his 
eyes with his hands. Beyond the broken edge of 
brown land above we catch again a glimpse of 
fresh waters and pale blue sky. The white robes 
of St. Genevieve shine radiant on the tender 
grass, which spreads out one broad sheet of deli¬ 
cate tint, broken here and there by the fleecy 
coats of the sheep and little lambs feeding near. 
Two nestle together with dainty, involuntary 
movement close to a bush of flowering heath, 
every blossom of which is touched with patient 
and delicate care. Close to us in the foreground 
we find the heath again, one single head of choice 
bloom, near which a little black lamb nibbles 
patiently, and further just one branch of yellow¬ 
flowering broom in golden glory proves in its 
shining beauty the previous wisdom of the 
painter’s thrift. Morniug freshness and sweetness 
fill the air, the blessed light of youth, of youth 
made sacred by high thoughts, dwells on every 
little blossom. The day is yet afar, it is the 
hushed quiet of the dawn, the hour of prepara¬ 
tion. 

There is no other religious subject in the Salon 
which has at all this rare truth and sincerity of 
accent. The popular Pieta of Bouguereau dis¬ 
plays to admiration school qualities of balance 
and arrangement. The two heads of the Mother 
and Son show their golden circlets in the centre. 
The Virgin is dressed with taste, the Christ is 
agreeable, and round the principal group wings 
answer to wings, the rose angel beckons to the 
mauve, the green to the yellow. The crown of 
thorns is gracefully twisted, and the gold vase 
and basin have all possible elegance, but the 


sentiment is as licki as the touch, and the 
ability which has been put into the search for 
style and distinction produces only the impression 
of pure artificiality. 

M. Henner’s Dead Christ has at least the mem 
of being an accomplished piece of drawing and 
modelling, giving evidence of that professions! 
education in which we for the most part tie so 
lamentably defective. It is franker both in man¬ 
ner and touch, hut the proportions of the lows 
limbe which hang down in shadow front the sup¬ 
port on which the body nests are painfully short- 
short in a way for which the forms of the torso do 
not prepare the eye. The Christ, too, turns twtj 
his face, and looming from out the dark back¬ 
ground we see but shrouded heads (the Virgin is 
the regulation blue veil), so that they form mm 
empty accessories, and the subject which is so full 
of high dramatic possibilities is thus reduced In 
the torso only of the dead body. This mode of 
treatment is the more inexplicable as M. Henna 
has shown in a portrait (1,017, Madame Kara- 
kiihia) that he can give the aspect of a living had 
with great truth and power. 

M. Bonnat’s Jacob Wrestling with the Angel a 
ineffective. The solidity with which the two 
figures are painted tells heavily against the flimiy 
indications of the background. A narrow path if 
tawny sand runs between the dark outlines of 
steep banks grown with, wind grass which break 
apart at top, and show in the rift a triangular 
wedge of blue sky spotted by a single star, placed 
just above the fair head of the angeL All this if 
but vaguely seen and vaguely touched ; the figunt 
on the other hand, are treated with the charaa 
teristic force, and even heaviness of touch, uaual 
with M. Bonnat. The forms, too, of these figuia 
are also, as usual with M. Bonnat, somewhat 
ignoble, but there is good and serious work, and 
parts are rendered with the skill and vigour of a 
master. The altitude of the angel can scarcely he 
considered a happy invention. He struggle* in 
hand-to-hand combat, his left leg wound round 
Jacob’s right; Jacob clasps him about the luia, 
hearing as if in the effort to throw his adversary. 
The angel tries to free himself, laying his hand on 
Jacob’s arm and thrusting with all his might 
But though this human angel battles like any 
other mortal, he does not touch the groundhi 
left leg is engaged, and his right leg points iB the 
air, the unsubstantial plumes shadowed above, 
enframing right and left with their fluttering bine 
the point of sky, caunot lift him, and we feel that 
it is Jacob who will he victorious, it is the angel 
who, in spite of his greater weight and size, will 
inevitably be thrown. It seems at heat open u> 
doubt whether the attempt to clothe heroic ideas 
in the forms of common nature is not a vain 
effort, whether there must not always come of it 
more or less bastard work, having neither the 
merits of a direct transcript from life, nor the 
elevated character, the peculiar qualities of senti¬ 
ment and style, which might fitly embody the 
idea. M. Bonnat’s Jacob , for instance, is neither 
a simple group of wrestlers, nor does it bring 
before us the despair, the futility of the struggle 
between the finite and the infinite, the poetic 
truth of the story, the pity of human strength 
madly wasting itself against the inevitable, the 
irresistible—the grandeur and the pathos of such 
a struggle as Balzac has given us in La Uecherv* ! 
de I’Absolu. 

Besides the St. Sebastian (an oil sketch) and thr 
Salome mentioned by M. Burty, Gustave Moron 
sends to the exhibition a painting— Hercules be¬ 
fore the Hydra —and a water-colour drawing- 
I* Apparition. All these show a painter rsndy 
endowed, but a wide gulf separates them fro® 
everything else in the Salon. “ Tout ce q»i nad 
pas clair n’est pas fran^ais.” M. Moreau s wort 
is decidedly not clear. It has none of daynghi 
definiteness and intelligibility proper to Frencfl 
art; but it possesses, on the other hand, qualm* 4 
of the rarest value—imagination which is scarw? 
to be called healthy, hut of such vigour *» to " 
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capable in its highest moments of perfectly realis¬ 
ing its conceptions; a sense of colour, a feeling 
for grandeur of type and line, at once bizarre and 
magnificent. Work of this order is necessarily 
unequal, hut, whether it rises to the height of in¬ 
spired madness or drops to the level of simple 
insanity, it is never without qualities which excite 
interest and command respect. It is, too, never 
forced, it is the natural expression of the painter’s 
mind. The intention of the Hercules is fine. In the 
centre of a shadowy background, where unsubstan¬ 
tial and fantastic rocks show against the open sky, 
the Hydra roan itself, a writhing many-headed 
snake. The forward curve of the great throat before 
it parts into many little necks, each hissing in the 
sir, is nobly found; and the attitude of Hercules, 
shining brilliant and resolute in the breaking day, 
has an accent of fine courage and energy. All 
shout is dull and grey and miserable, almost 
colourless. The creeping corruption of the dead, 
the victims of a hideous past, swarm dark with 
foreboding beneath the monster; only the god 
stands in full light, the sacred bough projecting 
from his forehead, his belt and mantle bright with 
the hues of Hie morning. The Salome has less 
affect, and has probably lost even more than the 
Hercules from the neighbourhood of work so dif¬ 
ferent from it in tone and aim; but if once we 
succeed in isolating Hie surrounding pictures we 
become aware of the extraordinary air of imposing 
mystery which surrounds it. The girl Salome, 
her white limbs glistening from draperies sparkling 
with a thousand gems, glides before the throne, 
bearing a lily in her uplifted hand. High above, 
enthroned in dim and distant majesty, Herod 
broods alone; his very attitude is awful, the 
weight of a miserable and solitary tyranny weighs 
npon his eyes, and the weariness of age is on his 
lips—the age which comes not by burden of years, 
bnt of dead desire. Life is extinguished in 
latiety, no passion can stir with fire this hateful 
qniet. Under any circumstances, however, Salome, 
fine as it is, must still remain greatly inferior to 
L’Apparition. This drawing is indeed separated 
by as enormous distance from the other three 
works bv this painter. It is a complete success, 
hot only has it in a far higher degree that 
puiaanee morale which is a distinguishing sign of 
the presence of true poetic imagination, but it is 
accomplished as a work of art. In his oil pictures, 
snd in his oil sketch, M. Moreau does not seem to 
nave found a method which answers to his 
thought. The execution of the Salome is especially 
laborious yet ineffective, but in L'Apparition, 
the watercolour drawing, the handling of the 
material is masterly, perfectly unobtrusive, not 
mannered, yet peculiar, special to the artist, and 
specially fitting his class of subject. The coinpo- 
#tion, which has been carefully studied, is dis¬ 
posed with a skill that conceals itself, and leaves 
the direct impression of a grand but natural 
effect. The key of the whole is so quiet, positive 
colour is so judiciously husbanded, to bo so 
sparingly bestowed, that it is only bv degrees 
jh«t we perceive this apparently effaced sheet to 
he luminous with a radiance as of myriad precious 
“ones. A deep shadow falls diagonally from 
left to right across the picture. Out of its gloom 
Use columns of blue and golden lapis, relieved 
« walls covered with infinite tracery of 
arabesque ornament; then a great arch springs 
overhead, and in the distance beneath its span 
it m %bt of a golden dome just suggests 
Jr™- Out of the silent mvstery of the back- 
sfound looms the figure of llerod. He sits aloft 
il! t 6 -* 0 ^ 8 left, gloomy, motionless, self- 
“•erbed, his eyes scarcely stirred to look from 
mTic i. white veil which shrouds the tiara 
c I He sits in profile, and immediately 

sk.u* “ H®9dias, in robes of gold deep in 
I* with a single flash of light, em- 
fW^ 9 - a * *l* e e< l8® with tones of crimson like 
.rT*’ &I |d set near the waist in bands of green 
blue. Her feme looks out dazed and 
yet hard and strong, from against die 


murderous blood-red dyes of the cushion on her 
chair of state; across the room stands the servant 
of her vengeance, the gaunt executioner, fresh 
from his task, wrapped in cloth of purple and 
dull red, his face halt-hidden by a linen napkin 
smelling of the grave: his hands folded rest 
on his long sword, and at his feet lies the 
golden charger. But the figure of Salome in 
the immediate foreground aiTests the eye. She 
has been dancing again in triumph, her white 
feet gleaming on the marble floor among the 
rosy blossoms of fresh flowers. Gorgeous draperies- 
covered with reckless wealth of decoration fall 
away from her shoulders, a jewelled girdle encircles 
her hips, and her bare breasts shine more brilliant 
and lustrous than the precious stones barbarously 
wrought into the belt which supports them. But 
she stops short—her feet touch the edge of a river 
of blood ; it drips and drips from above ; she lilts 
her eyes, and with a gesture of mortal terror and 
anguish throwing up her left arm points to where 
appears the terrible object of her fears. The head 
of St. John lies no longer on the dish. Still and 
awful it appears in the very centre of the picture ; 
shooting round it flies a blinding disc of silver- 
shining ravs; from the bleeding neck the blood 
drops on the rich damask of scented roses; the 
ghastly crimson circle widens upon the floor. 
Salome alone sees, and the little slave crouched at 
the feet of Herod still plays on. 

E. F. S. Pattison. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

(Second Notice .) 

Miscellaneous Figure - subjects. —Mr. Wallis is, 
as usual, one of the best exhibitors in this section. 
His two figure-pictures (we leave his third con¬ 
tribution unmentioned for the present) are of very 
diverse kind. The Devotion of Sydney Carton 
( from the “ Tale of Two Cities ”) is a genuinely 
dramatic presentment of a moving scene; the in¬ 
cident being that where Carton voluntarily devotes 
himself to take the place in prison of his rival, 
Damay, who is borne away sleeping on a stretcher; 
a story, indeed, which cannot be absolutely told by 
painting, but which is nevertheless powerfully 
indicated in its visible form and inward signifi¬ 
cance. Carton remains in the cell with an air 
of triumphant satisfaction, illumined by a vivid 
sun-gleam; the spy, who plays a principal part in 
the transaction, looks back at him with a meaning 
and clandestine glance. The figure of Barnay is 
a remarkably successful piece of foreshortening, 
and all is carried out with the painter’s accustomed 
completeness. Outside a Prison in Southern Italy 
shows the inmates collected close to the bars 
which face towards the pavement, killing time as 
best they may, and pretty nearly as if they were 
at home: two of them smoke pipes, two others 
are preparing for the solace of a cigarette, and the 
fifth, a romantic-looking handsome young scion of 
the land of sun and song, who may perhaps have 
committed the trifling irregularity of stabbing a 
rival in love under the fifth rib, leans his cheek 
dejectedly upon his hand. In the street a sweet 
slim girl, pale and auburn-haired, pauses, playing 
her fiddle; a wiry dog, of the vulpi-lupiue type 
so commonly seen in Italy, does his best with an 
already well-gnawed bone. Highly natural through¬ 
out, this picture condenses its sentiment into the 
figure of the girl, which is charming in its child¬ 
like abstracted tenderness. Mr. Pettie is extremely 
effective in both his pictures. The more valuable 
in the long run is named The Step : a bright 
little girl of some eleven years, of the earlier 
seventeenth century, trying some paces of a dance 
before her very aged grandam, who, not lightly 
to be moved out of her easy chair, holds the stick 
needed to aid her feeble limbs. The brilliant sky- 
blue satin of the little maid contrasts with the 
solid black brocade of the old lady, and aids the 
other sharply but artistically displayed contrasts 
of the picture. The Threat is a remarkable tour I 


de force in its uncompromising unmitigated way: 
an armed knight of the late ebivame period 
clenching his fist as he vociferates a defiance. 
The gleams of the armour are potently given—the 
mass of red plumes rather excessive. There is 
much pathos, spite of its too garish execution, in 
Mr. Ward's Year after the Battle, the Memento 
Scene [Service ? ] at Dinan, Brittany —which 
refers us to the calamitous French war of 1870: 
the young mother habited in black, with grief- 
wrung features which she commands into com¬ 
posure—the old grey-haired soldier on crutches— 
the radiant little girl who stands on and leans 
over a chair in the side-chapel, the symbol of the 
new generation which, age after age, emerges 
against a black background of the past. 

“ Thus do the generations of the earth 
Go to the grave, and issue from the womb, 
Surviving still the imperishable change 
That renovates the world.” 


As in the great majority of his more important 
pictures, Mr. Ward here sets before us something 
worthy of attention, and presents it with real 
force of mind ; not so as to please a rapid glance, 
nor indeed to satisfy a refined aesthetic sense, but 
impressively to those who will pause over it. 

We will next take a group of Oriental paintings. 
In this line Mr. Lewis nas for an indefinite number 
of years been facile princeps : yet we cannot say 
that his works this year would quite have availed 
to create for him the reputation which they 
moderately sustain. He falls into too crude 
a brightness in the tints of his draperies. In his 
Mid-day Meal, Cairo, the superior points are Hie 
grinning negro, the attendant seen at a distance in 
light through a doorway, the old man who is making 
short work with a slice of melon, and the other 
one, less aged, who reaches out for a fruit,his face 
shadowed, but varied with slight gleams of light; 
the elaborate screen-work at the back of the court¬ 
yard is also a remarkable piece of delicate pains¬ 
taking. We cannot account for the very inefficient 
legs of the front figure coming through the door : 
he almost looks as if he had stilts on, instead of 
ancles and feet. This picture is better than A 
Cairo Bazaar, the Delldl, in which the item of 
chief excellence is the hoy, in the right-hand corner, 
who looks at his face in a glass with a sliding 
panel. An Intruder on the Bedouin's Pasture, hy 
Mr. Goodall, is an able work, giving a natural, as 
well as an “ Eastern,” look to the scene and its main 
incident—a Nubian youth riding a camel and tres¬ 
passing among the Arabs. With this we may name 
the large picture of Mr. Beavis, Bedouin Caravan 
descending the High Groundat Wady Gurundelonthe 
Road to Mount Sinai ; and Morning in the Market- 
Place, by Mr. Dowling, who seems rather on the 
improving hand. Mr. Hodgson’s chief work, The 
Temple of Diana at Zaghouan, is quite unworthy 
of him : poor in motive—that of an English sports¬ 
man who surprises some most ordinary-looking 
women washing linen and making a very restricted 
display of nudity—poor also in painting, and 
very unattractive in tone of colour. Nearly equal 
to this in scale, and beyond comparison better, is 
Following the Plough : the Algerine ploughman at 
work attended by four storks skimming the ground 
and picking up the worms, and four others flying 
towards the scene of action ; a hoopoe and a gold¬ 
finch make a lively little corner of it to the left. 
“ Better have a New Pair ” is a small example of 
the same painter, and in its way fully as pood; 
there is a neat touch of humour in the notion of 
the burly and truculently weaponed Tunisian who 
has called in at a cobbler’s stall with a pair of 
minute and out-worn shoes proper to his infant, 
and who seems a little disconcerted at having the 
truth brought home to his mind that they will 
serve the turn no longer. 

Mr. Crowe was not quite well advised in paint¬ 
ing The Rehearsal, the disposition of the suDject- 
matter being altogether too out-of-the-way for 
pictorial art It represents Aristophanes tutorinjg 
the actor of Pisthetairos (in the Birds') in his 
gestures of terror when the chorus of birds express 
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their resolve to rend him in pieces; but one part 
of the subject is at odds with another to the eye— 
the despairing action of the arms of the comfortably 
seated Pisthetairos with the quiescence of the 
bird-masked chorus, and both with the “ coaching ” 
demeanour of Aristophanes. Had Mr. Orowe 
given us the scene as it may have actually looked 
on the stage, that would have been a l'ar more 
repaying attempt. Mr. Frith’s Scene from the 
Vicar of Wakefield (where Squire Thornhill de¬ 
sists for a moment from playing picquet with the 
daughters to get the little hoys to box) is in all 
its incidents well told and to the point, though 
tame in its artistic relations. Below the Doge's 
Palace, 14(K), is, on the other hand, startling, 
without striking a true chord of emotion; a lady 
in the Pozzi confessing through her prison-bars 
to a Capuchin, with his auxiliary crucifix. Mr. 
Poole has seldom been less successful than in his 
Meeting of Oberon and Titania, a moonlight scene 
painted with laxity almost amounting to coarse¬ 
ness. The figures are undersized, yet not exactly 
dwarfish ; the subordinate nude fairies, several of 
whom are introduced dancing or gambolling, being 
like maidens and youths of sixteen or seventeen, 
of the dimensions of girls and boys of ten or 
eleven. In these figures there is no special effort 
of fantasy—they are neither elvish nor in any 
marked degree nymph-like ; but this abstinence 
from the common-places of invention in such sub¬ 
jects may perhaps almost be counted to Mr. 
Poole’s credit. Other Shaksperian subjects are 
the King Lear Disinheriting Cordelia, by Mr. 
Herbert, the same composition, with little if any 
modification, which he painted many years ago in 
the Houses of Parliament; and the Miranda and 
Ferdinand of Miss A. M. Lea, in a large but too 
vacant style, reminding us of the period of 
Boydell's Shakspeare, and perhaps owing some¬ 
thing to the influence of Mr. Wills. Mr. Elmore 
does not make very much of his subject of Eugene 
Aram being marched off to jail at night by the 
constables, though it is not ineffective in its way; 
the three figures are somewhat too clearly defined 
for the general density of nocturnal mist, and 
Aram has an air of mere discomfort, rather than 
of the pangs of detected guilt. Mr. Orclmrdson 
paints, under the name of Flotsam and Jetsam, a 
decidedly dreary-looking picture, in that style 
(too much affected by this artist) which might as 
truly be termed “ untidy ” as by any other epithet 
of the forlorn and dismal: a girl, in the shallows 
of a still-angry sea, and under a dark canopy of 
rain, tugging at a rope by which a heavy trunk is 
secured. The Bill of Sale, a spendthrift and a 
scheming lawyer or business-man of last century, 
tells its story expressively and unmistakeably. 
Mr. S. Butler gives us a reasonable treatment of 
the head of Don Quixote —reasonable inasmuch ns 
there is no grotesqueness or exaggeration, and the 
execution is firm and sound; on the other hand, 
the maniacal enthusiasm of the character is 
hardly seized, and the Don might as well pass for 
a humourist as a fanatic. Once Upon a Time is 
a skilful mediaevalism by Mr. Marsh, introducing 
yet once again the green garden-seat, the back¬ 
ground clump of red and yellow roses, and the 
greenish waning of the clear evening sky, which 
seem to hem in his invention of the “properties ” 
of a picture. The costumes here are of the middle 
of the fifteenth century; the personages, all seated 
dose together on the bench, five damsels and two 
young men, of whom one is narrating some ani¬ 
mated and moving story, while the other closes 
his book to listen. A Bridal Welcome, Florence, 
1665, by Mr. F. W. W. Topham, shows the court¬ 
yard of the Palazzo Vecchio, with some youthful 
ladies trellieing the pillars with enormous festoons 
of flowers ; were the type of face here less vague 
"and artificial, the total merit of the picture would 
be more than proportionately enhanced. His 
Highness in Disgrace , by Mr. Pott, belongs to 
about the same period of time, but the scene may 
be In France or Spain rather than Italy. A 
senile Cardinal, backed by a rather burlesque 


Franciscan, is lecturing a lordly urchin of eleven 
on some boyish misdemeanour; he sits with 
sulky uneasiness in his chair of state; his mother 
puts on a show of not easily exorable severity, 
while her two attendant ladies, though equally 
rigid e.v officio, whisper and smile to one another. 
Slight in subject-matter,' and appropriate in its 
treatment to correspond, this is a very clever 
picture, though we rather grudge Buch an employ¬ 
ment of Mr. Pott’s more than ordinary capacities. 

The following are on the border-land between 
the general subjects and the domestic; nor indeed 
are these the only instances in which classification 
under the one or the other heading would 
almost be optional. Fulleylove, Orange-Gather¬ 
ing, Albergo di Tasso, Sorrento: an architectural 
view with figures, which seems (as far as we can 
examine it) well felt. Horsley, Coming doicn to 
Dinner-, a subject of the days of Charles I., with 
numerous figures,and a full sufficiency'of minor inci¬ 
dent—better than most of the recent very objection¬ 
able works from the same hand. P. R. Morris, 
The Sailor’s Wedding-, the bridal party proceeding 
homeward along the sea-shore, splashed with 
billows, drenched with surf, and buffeted by wind; 
ingeniously thought and very skilfully painted, 
although in this picture (as in others by Mr. 
Morris) all the forms lack substantiality. A. L. 
Vernon, All is Vanity, an aged Cardinal and a lady 
of his family, at a late date in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, walking through sumptuously-kept pleasure- 
grounds, with a peacock displaying its train. 
Daff'arn, The Forsaken : a desolate woman, who 
has not yet ceased to be young, roaming the sea¬ 
shore, hoping against hope for the return of her 
long-lost lover or husband; her sorrow has be¬ 
come hypochondria, and the yearning in her 
intense blue eyes trembles on the verge of mania. 
There is good drawing in this picture, and all its 
parts are painted with thorough and equable care, 
nor does it show any real bias on the artist's part 
towards the squalid and ugly rather than the 
beautiful: still, its general impression on the eye 
is forbidding, and it cannot hope for popularity 
proportionate to its merits. A cognate subject is 
An Anxious Heart, by Mr. F. G. Cotrnan : the 
wife of a seafaring man, with her babv, gazing 
out with sickening wearisome anxiety along the 
louring and still darkening sea—the essence of 
the subject very feelingly realised. Life or Death, 
by Mr. Pever, may also be mentioned here; a 
shipwreck boldly treated in its groups and scenic 
material, although the execution is not distin¬ 
guished by energy. Tissot, A Convalescent -. an 
autumnal view in old-fashioned pleasure grounds, 
with a colonnaded fish-pond ; the general laying- 
out of the subject abnormal and felicitous, and 
all very capably executed. J. Morgan, “ Sown in 
dishonour, it shall be raised in glory ; ” a funeral 
of the lower middle-class, in a village or small 
country-town, exactly truthful without over¬ 
doing, and painted with facile ability; the whole 
result, however, rather commonlv prosaic. Another 
funeral-picture is that bv Mr. doll, Her Firstborn 
—a rustic family, the infant’s small coffin carried 
bv country-girls: here are pathetic points of in¬ 
cident, and strong expression, marred not a little 
by the offhand mode of execution. Mr. Holl 
always seems to find the conception and the 
carrying-out of his subjects too easy: he does not 
exactly “ scamp ” his pictures, but he soon gets 
into them as much as he wants, and then leaves 
off. \V. L. Wvllie, Blessing the Sea ; a crowded 
bird’s-eye view, very like the thing, and very 
like a Japanese picture of any similar subject- 
matter—a fact which tells equally to the credit 
of the Japanese and of Mr. Wvllie, who has 
not been working in any merely imitative 
spirit, but for the genuine truth of the thing; 
a capital performance this—unfairly hung, and 
not the only instance of such Academic mal¬ 
feasance. Calderon, His Eererence: nn aged 
priest, in a southern French city, saluted by two 
belles of the humbler class, not the less sprightly 
for being on their good behaviour—a pretty piece 


of simplicity and skill. E. R. Taylor, Kearitf 
Home: three seamen below-deek, one of them id- i 
dulging in a placid pipe; very solid, forcible, and 1 
entirelv real, both in expression and in lighting | 
and other qualities—in fact, a careful and excel- ! 
lent production, neglecting nothing that pertain* 
directly to its theme. 

To these we may add:—F. R. Stock, Tong fin 
Ahoo at Canton, a single figure of a Chinaman; 
V. W. Bromley, Pa-ha-uca-tan-lca, the Grta 
Scalper, an American chief engaged in his dis¬ 
agreeable feat, bold and decisive ; Perugini, TV 
Musician, a graceful young lady of last century at * 
the harpsichord ; Miss J. Macgregor, Under lie • 
Spell, a girl and an old gipsy crone; Mrs. Ante- i 
son, Torture, a sixteenth-century lady listening *: 
and shuddering behind the arras. I 

W. M. RossErn. I 


ART 8AX.ES. | 

A very valuable collection of coins and media, 
the property of the late Mr. William Harrows 
Johnston, has been disposed of in Welliurtoc t 
Street by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodgt. . 
The sale’lasted five days, terminating on Monday . 
this week. Among tie English coins the one t 
most fancied by the connoisseurs was the ex¬ 
tremely rare Reddite Crown of Charles H., Simon* • 
pattern, 1663; this fetched 82/., and 17/. 5*. to , 
given for the pattern crown, Charles H., d#w 

1662. A noble or rial of Elizabeth sold U ; 
16/. 10#.; a milled half-crown of Elizabeth for * 
11/. 2#. 6 d .; an “Exurgat” half-crown of Jamel * 
for 12/.; two Oxford pounds of Charles I., dated 
1643, for 26/. and 17/. respectively, and one daw 
1642 for 10/.; a pattern sovereign or broad of 
Charles I. for 13/. 6#.; a Commonwealth patten 
shilling, by Ramage, 1661, for 18/., and a fatten; 
sixpence for 9/. 10#. Other remarkable Ensfot 
coins were these; Henry I., London Mut , 
31. 12#.; Eustace, as Governor of York, 7i.; 
Edward I., pattern groat, 81. 6s .; Richard II . 
half nobles, 81. 2s. 6 d., and 81. ; Henry L 
noble, 61. ; Henry VI., Bristol angel, 71. IV 
Edward IV., half rose noble, 3/. 12*.; Riebix 
III., angels, 4 1. 6s. and 61. 7s. 3d .; Hear- 
VIII., half angel, 31. 7s. ; Mary, sovereign;. 

1663, 4/. 14#. and 41. 4#.; Mary, angel, 3/. IV. 
a Philip and Mary shilling, 21. 10#.; a Dalit 
and Mary angel, 4/. 11#.; a Portcullis crow? 
of Elizabeth, 4/. 14#.; a thirty-shilling piece o! ! 
James I., 6/. 2#. 6 d .; a noble or rial of James 

81. 17#. 6 d .; a half angel of James I., 61. 2s. W-i ' 
Charles I., Briot's pattern crown, 81. K*- ; 
Charles I., Oxford three pound, 1642, 41. &. 
and ditto, 1644, 71. 2s. 3d. ; a Carlisle three- 
shilling piece, 1646, 71. 7s. 6 d. ; a Carlisle shn- , 
ling, 1646, 61. 17#. 6 d. ; a Pontefract shilling, 
stamped Carolus Secundus, 1648, 31. 6s.-, B*on- 
deau’s pattern Commonwealth half-crown, Idol- 
6/. 6s., and pattern shilling, 51. 2s. 3d.-, Croffi- 
well, crown, 1658, termed Tanner's, 6 1. 17#. 
Cromwell, pattern half broad, 1668, 9/. IV 
James II., five-guinea, 1687, 6Z. 17#. 3d.-, ’’tl- 
liam III., proof crown, 1695, 51. 2#. 3d. ; Aw. 
pattern halfpenny, 41. 12«.; George HI., 
five-guinea, 1770’,by Tanner, 1 81. 15#.; George 19- 
pattern half-sovereign by Wvon, 1820, 71 ■ P) 1 ' 
tern halfpenny by Droz, 1700, 31. 10#.: 'JJ 
toria, pattern five-pound, 1839, by Myon. ■ ■ 
Among the few Scottish coins offered, two silver 
pennies of David I. sold for 4/.; a rider 
Janies III., for 3/. 12#.; and a half-lion of -Mis¬ 
dated 1553, for 51. The Early British coins* 
eluded a Verica, which fetched 81. ; a Tasciovunus- 
71. ; and a Cunobeline, 6/. The Anglo-"-" 1 '* 
coins included, Offa, King of Mercia, 9/. !-*• f 
61 .; Plegmund, Archbishop of Canterbury, W , ;‘;- 
and Ilarthacuut, 11/. 16«. Three Anglo-6"^ 
coins, struck at Bordeaux, of Edward tbo I 
Prince, fetched 10/., 6/. 2#. 3d., and «/., respec¬ 
tively. Two Washington cents, 1792, »•** *“ 
10/. 6#. A Syracusan decadrachm, or medsui 
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9/., and a shekel of Judaea, of Simon the Maccabee, 
of the year 4, 4/. A double stater of Alexander 
ILL of Macedon, 81 .; an octodrachm of Ptolemy 
Soter and Berenice, 71. 17*. 0 d .; two of Ptolemy 
VIII., 10/. 15s. and 13/. respectively ; and one of 
Ansinoe, 0/. 9*.; a medallion of Lucilla, 0/. ; of 
Probus, 81. as. Two gold Roman coins of 
Carausius, turned up by the plough in a field at 
burton Hey, near Xeston, Cheshire, weighing 
03 grs. and 60 grs. respectively, sold for 22/. and 
10/. 15*. 

Ahotkee Dutch collection, equal in interest to 
the Van Walchren, was sold on the 28th ult., 
at the Hotel Drouot—that of M. Jacobson of the 
Hague—which contained many examples of the 
best modern masters. Three paintings bv Cabanel, 
The Florentine Poet, 66,300 fr.; Aglae, 26,000 fr.; 
An Autumn Evening, 7,000 lr.; Benonville, St. 
Francis of Assisi, transported to Ste. Marie des 
Anges, blesses the Town of Assisi, 18,500 fr.; 
Ilosa Bonheur, A Bull Lying in a Meadow, 
17,000 fr.; Brascassat, Bull in a Meadow, 
13,300 fr.; Couture, The Prodigal Son, 0,000 fr.; 
P. Delaroche, Napoleon I., 31,100 fr.; The Chil¬ 
dren of Edward IV., 12,800 fr.; Gallait, The 
Talcing of Jerusalem by Godfrey de Bouillon, 
3,500 fr.; The Widow, 8,400 fr.; Gdrome, Ass- 
Driver at Smyrna, 8,700 fr.; Ingres, Penelope 
Weeping at the Absence of Ulysses, 1,000 fr.; 
Isabey, Port at the Entrance of a River in Nor¬ 
mandy, 2,620fr.; Jac(juand, OVrs/onr/e JFbir, 7,200fr.; 
Jacque, C-, Frnols tn a Farm Yard, 2,350 fr.; 
Jalabert, The Entombment, 2,100 fr.; Johannot, 
Queen Elizabeth and Sir Walter Raleigh, 1,700 fr.; 
Keyser, de, Henry II. and Diane de Poitiers in the 
Studio of Jean Goujon, 1,100 fr. ; Le Poitevin, 
The Gueux des Mere Watching a Eight between 
the Dutch and Spanish Fleets, 3,060 fr.; Leys, 
House Invaded by Soldiers, 1,850 fr.; Meissonier, 
The Reader (a portrait of the painter), 35,600 fr.; 
Pettenkofen, The Banks of the Danube, 6,000 fr.; 
Robert Floury, Bernard Palissy, 6,600 fr.; Leo¬ 
pold, Robert, Study of a Roman Woman ; Saint 
Jean, White Roses, 20,100 fr.; Ary Scheffer, The 
Lamentation of a Young Girl, 17,100 fr., and 
Mignon aspiring to Heaven and Mignon regretting 
her Country, 11,400 fr. the two; by the same, The 
Fisherman's Wife, 2,200 fr.; Schelfhout, A Winter 
in Holland, 2,750 fr.; Tassaert, The Unhappy 
Family, 6,100 fr.; Horace Vernet, Arabs in their 
Camp, 30,100 fr.; Willems, A Youth looking at 
Drawings in a Portfolio, 2,000 fr. The sale realised 
456,370 fr. (18,254/. 16s.). 

At the sale on May 1 by Messrs. Sotheby, Wil¬ 
kinson, and Hodge of the collection of porcelain 
of Mr. E. Darby, of Leeds, a charming pair of 
Chelsea statuettes, Oupid and Psyche, beautifully 
modelled, sold for 46/. 10*. 

Oh May 5 Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods 
began the dispersion of the collections of the late 
Mr. Wynn Ellis. A Wedgwood inkstand, with 
Apollo and the Muses in white on sage ground 
sold for 106 gs.; a crown Derby cup and saucer, 
with Una and the Lion in a medallion, 21) gs.; 
3epes ecuelle cover and stand, turquoise ground, 
145 gs.; pair of Sevres oviform bleu de roi vasts, 
painted with allegorical subjects, 390 gs.; and 
Another pair of vases and covers, bleu de roi, 
mounted m ormolu, 600 gs.; Louis XVI. clock, 
vase-shaped, bleu de roi, case Sfivrea mounted in 
^poln, 440 gs.; pair of Louis XV. candlesticks, 
with figures of dots in old Dresden, 90 gs.; a 
magnificent Louis XVI. clock, vase-shaped marble 
®se, mounted with nymph and Oupid, by Gou- 
tniere, 325/. 10*.; a pair of frames of pear wood, 
f ar7 ‘-?.with children, birds and flowers, by Grin- 
ng Gibbons, 145 gs. and 136 ga.; a Louis XVI. 
nnnmet, painted with birds and flowers and 
mounted with ormulu, by Gouthi&re, 400 gs. 

modern portion of the late Mr. Wynn 
miia * collection of pictures was sold on Saturday, 
Ma y 6. It comprised works by most of the 
BTeat English masters—Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
rome, Morland, Constable, and Turner—and in¬ 


cluded examples by several painters of the last 
generation—Etty aud Calcott, for example—whose 
works are less esteemed. The prices realised were 
good. One Gainsborough, a portrait—that of 
the Duchess of Devonshire —reached a sensational 
figure. It fell to the bid of 10,600/. The highest 
price realised by any Turner in the sale was 
2,040/., at which figure the Conway Castle was 
knocked down to Mr. Whitehead. The Temple 
of Aegina fell to Messrs. Qoupil's bid of 2,100/. 
A Waterfall was sold for 147/.; On the Tyne for 
231/.; Kilgarran Castle, Evening, for 472/.; and 
Whalley Bridge for 945/. It may be mentioned, 
though the remark does not apply particularly to 
the Turners, that much doubt was thrown upon 
Mr. Wynn Ellis's attribution of some of bis 
works. By Constable, there was sold the Glebe 
Farm, 38 81 .; and three other works. By Orome 
there were stated to be seventeen pictures, of 
which perhaps the most important were : A River 
Scene, 162/.; Yarmouth Beach, 115/.; A View 
of Yarmouth Harbour, 420/. ; and the Oak, 
340/. By Gainsborough, besides the Duchess of 
Devonshire, before mentioned, were a Woody 
Landscape with Gipsies, 262/.; Gads Hill Oak, 
325/.; Portrait of Lady Suff eld, 136/.; and some 
others. George Morland was perhaps best repre¬ 
sented by a Farm Yard, 162/. There were some 
brilliant examples of Patrick Nasmyth: among 
them, A Gardener's Cottage in Battersea Fields, 
199/.; A Woody Landscape with a Felled Tree, 
210/.; A Landscape with a Quarry, 147/.; A 
Woody Landscape with a Pool, 420/.; another 
Woody Landscape, this time with ducks in a pool, 
55 01 .; and finally, Godden Green, a capital 
achievement of the artist, 6821. By Sir David 
Wilkie there was a sketch for the famous Blind 
Man’s Buff, 147/.; by Sir Joshua, or attributed to 
him, were several works, the most important of 
which, Mrs. Mathew, fell to Mr. Graves’s bid of 
945/. There were, besides, The Babes in the Wood, 
346/.; a portrait of Lady Taylor, 167/.; A Girl 
with a Dog, 173/.; Nelly O'Brien, 600/. (a subject 
recently engraved); and Lady Betty Foster, 178/. 
A very excellent Etty fell under the hammer at 
325 1. 10s.; Windsor Castle, by Sir Augustus Cal¬ 
cott, at 110/. 5*.; and Mr. Mark Anthony’s land¬ 
scape of Killamey, at 132/. About 100,000/. was 
realised by the entire sale. 

The contents of Foots Cray, the residence of 
Lord Bexley, were sold by Messrs. Christie on 
May 1 and three following days. A crown Derby 
dinner service, 65 gs.; a dessert service similar, 
46/.; and a tea and coffee service, 24/.; a majolica 
jug with river scene and snake handle, 170/.; a 
Persian ware bowl on foot, 192 gs.; another 
160 gs.; an Indian dagger, with gold handle and 
inlaid with precious stones, 145/.; a picture by 
Pacchiorotto, Venus Reclining, in a landscape, 
116 gs.; Titian, portrait of Lorenzo de' Medici, 
68 gs.; Honthorst, The Fortune Teller, 74 gs.; 
Morone, portrait of an Italian nobleman, 105 gs.; 
R. di Tivoli, a pair of pastoral subjects, 132 gs., 
and The Two Companions, 80 gs.; a marble foun¬ 
tain with female figure seated on a dolphin, 160 gs.; 
an old French clock in tortoise-shell and ormoulu 
case, 64/. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The scheme projected by Sir Coutts Lindsay 
for the establishment in London of a new art 
gallery was announced some time ago in these 
columns, and we are now in a position to give our 
readers some further particulars in regard to what 
promises to be a very important undertaking. The 
building, which will bear the name of the Gros- 
venor Gallery, will be constructed from designs 
prepared by Mr. William Sams on a plot of 
ground leased by Sir Coutts Lindsay from the 
Duke of Westminster, and situated between 
Broad Street and Grosvenor Street, with ap¬ 
proaches from both thoroughfares. It will con¬ 
tain several galleries to he devoted to the exhi¬ 
bition of painting and sculpture, and it is reckoned 


that the available wall space will he equal to 
about half of that possessed by the Royal Academy. 
The largest of the rooms will be about 110 ft. by 
35 ft., aud adjoining this will he two smaller 
rooms, each measuring 40 ft. by 29 ft. There will 
be besides in another portion of the building, but 
on the same level, a second large room, measuring 
61 ft. by 27 ft., and a smaller apartment of 30 ft. 
by 20 ft. The entrance hall, which will also he 
available for the exhibition of objects of art, will 
occupy a space of 30 ft. by 20 ft. These galleries 
are to he constructed and lighted according to the 
system adopted in the International Exhibition 
at South Kensington. They will run north and 
south, by which arrangement a perfect distribu¬ 
tion of light is secured, and the fight will he un¬ 
impeded by any contiguous buildings. The annual 
exhibitions in these galleries will he opened 
about April 16, and remain open about twelve 
weeks. They will consist of the works of living 
artists, British or foreign, in painting or 
sculpture, aud a gallery will be specially set apart 
for water-colour. The owner, we understand, 
hopes to complete the building in time for an 
exhibition next April. Tho system upon which 
the Grosvenor Gallery is to he conducted presents 
several elements of novelty, both in regard to the 
selection of works for exhibition and their actual 
arrangement upon the walls. In regard to the 
first point it has been settled that the owner or 
his council will invite, through the secretary, 
those artists whose works it is intended to exhibit 
during the ensuing season, and these invitations 
will he sent as early as possible in the year before. 
Afterwards, those artists who have accepted the 
invitation will be requested to make arrangements 
with the secretary as to the size and number of 
their works, and a space will then be marked out 
on the wall-plan of the galleries, and allotted to 
their use. By these means, it is hoped that 
artists will he spared the humiliation of having to 
submit their works to a jury of their fellows before 
they are accepted as worthy to appear before the 
public. In regard to the actual arrangement of 
the galleries, a very serious attempt will be made 
to secure greater beauty and harmony of general 
effect than is common in picture-exhibitions. In 
the first place, the number of works exhibited is 
to he relatively very much smaller than is cus¬ 
tomary either in England or on the Continent. 
All works admitted will he considered equally 
worthy of exhibition, and will he placed with equal 
advantages of light and space, and isolation from 
discordant surroundings. Thus, although many 
varieties of style will find p place in the gallery, 
and the contributors will include men of opposite 
if not antagonistic aims in art, the guiding prin¬ 
ciple of arrangement will he to exclude any 
sense of competition by giving to every work 
the full advantage of exhOntion under the most 
favourable conditions. The galleries will be 
decorated like drawing-rooms, and furnished suffi¬ 
ciently to give support and value to the sculpture 
and painting exhibited, and the walls will be hung 
with silks or reps. Sir Ooutts Lindsay trusts to 
have the assistance of a council in the carrying 
out of the scheme, hut he will accept for himself 
the entire responsibility of selecting the artists to 
exhibit and arranging the rooms for exhibition. 
For many reasons the opening of such a gallery as 
this cannot fail to be a very interesting event to 
the art world. The owner is, we understand, 
particularly desirous that the scheme which he has 
projected should not be regarded as being in any 
way antagonistic to the interests of the Royal 
Academy, and, on the contrary, he is anxious for 
the help and support of that body, several of 
whom have already promised works for exhibition. 
But the interest of the undertaking will, never¬ 
theless, rest mainly on the fact that here for the 
fir^t time the public will be made fully acquainted 
with the works of artists whose names are fami¬ 
liar to all, but whose services, by some odd mis¬ 
chance, the Royal Academy has never been able 
to secure, or whose work, if exhibited at all at 
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Burlington House, has not been always exhibited 
under the most favourable conditions. The chance < 
of an adequate exhibition of the works of Mr. i 
Burne Jones is enough in itself to warrant more 
than curiosity, and we believe it is probable that 
Mr. Dante Rossetti will also be among the contri¬ 
butors. Among others whose support is, we 
understand, already promised, may be mentioned 
the names of Mr. Albert Moore, Mr. Whistler, 
Mr. Legros, Mr. Watts, and Mr. Poynter. 

Thebe will shortly be published in L’Art an 
engraving of the Bathers by Frederick Walker 
from a drawing by Mr. Robert Macbeth. 

It will interest some of our readers to know 
that Cavalier Giovanni Fosella, the engraver of 
Raphael’s Madonna del Baldacchina, is at present 
in London ; Signor Fosella, a Florentine bv birth, 
may be looked upon as the oldest Italian engraver 
now living, and the reviver of the style of engrav¬ 
ing of which Toschi was supposed to have been 
the last master. The plate ot the subject above 
referred to, on which he was occupied ten years, 
is his finest work. A proof may now be seen at 
Messrs. Graves’, Pall Mall. 

The Wynn Ellis sale of modern pictures—the 
pecuniary result of which we chronicle in another 
column—has been made the subject of comment 
by more than one of our contemporaries, one of 
whom pronounces an elaborate lamentation over 
the purchase of a Gainsborough for 10,000/. A 
“ dispassionate examination" of the question 
makes it clear either that the Duchess of Devon¬ 
shire is entitled to take rank with such world- 
acknowledged chef-doeuvres as the Oemrtius of 
Vandyke and the Gioconda of Lionardo, or that 
there" is a suddenly increased taste for art in 
England, or that too much was paid for the 

£ ;ure. When “ dispassionate examination ” 

been applied to the question, and it is 
remembered that only 36,000/. was given for 
Murillo's Assumption in the Louvre, then “among 
judicious and experienced critics there may arise 
the impression that the Gainsborough was not 
worth nearly so much as the price paid for it." 
Critics less “judicious and experienced” might, 
we conceive, urge that the Murillo was dear and 
the Gainsborough cheap. These are questions of 
taste aud sympathy,and maybe disputed about to 
little purpose; but when our contemporary puts 
forward that the purchase of last Saturday, “ by 
locking all this treasure, so to speak, within the 
compass of a single picture-frame does a crying 
injustice to at least fifty living painters, who 
would be only too glad to sell the really admirable 
productions of their pencils for one hundred 
pounds apiece,” he needs to be reminded that 
Gainsboroughs are not born daily ; that the value 
of unique genius is immeasurable, and that “ the 
interests of art,” of which he further speaks, are 
by no means to be loosely confused with the 
pecuniary interests of living artists. 

A picture by Mr. F. Sargent, representing the 
House of Commons in 1876, is now to be seen at 
No. 169 Old Bond Street. It is evidently founded 
to a great extent on photographs, and cannot be 
said to possess any particular claims to considera¬ 
tion as a work of art It is, however, a noticeable 
sample of the degree to which a canvas can be 
crowded without losing the recognisable person¬ 
ality of the figures; if we are not mistaken, all 
the members of the House, as it was constituted 
last year, are here represented. 

The first meeting of the new French Institute 
of Hellenic correspondence took place at Athens 
last month. The object of this Institute is to 
collect facts and knowledge concerning the lan¬ 
guage, history, arts, and literature of the Hellenic 
people. The society intends to publish a journal 
that shall be open to all correspondence on such 
subjects, and shall make known the results of its 
researches. 

M. A. Ill x a XT, the fortunate possessor of one 
of Corot's finest landscapes, the Vue de la font de 


Fontainebleau, and of Courbet's celebrated Cas- 
seurs de pierres, has invited all lovers of art to 
come and see these works at his gallery in the 
Rue Rochechouart, from April 20 to May 16. 
His invitations are accompanied by an apprecia¬ 
tive notice of the pictures written by M. Philippe 
Burtv, luxuriously printed by M. Jules Claye, and 
enriched by two excellent etchings by L. Des- 
brosses. 

The Chronique states that 7,948 persons visited 
the Louvre on Easter Sunday. Notwithstanding 
this large number the galleries were far from 
being crowded, and the circulation was not im¬ 
peded for a single moment. 

A banquet in honour of the eighty-third anni¬ 
versary of the much-esteemed French painter 
Ldon Coignet was lately held in Paris. There 
were more than 120 persons present, among whom 
might be counted four generations of Coignet’s 
pupils. Many of these now occupy the highest 
rank in French art, and their testimony to the 
worth of his teaching must have been extremely 
gratifying to the veteran master. At the end of 
the dinner an album was presented to him con¬ 
taining photographic portraits of all the artiste 
who had taken part in the celebration. 

Two important paintings, representing scenes in 
the Life ol St. Ambrose, have just been finished 
by M. Lenepveu, director of the French Academy 
at Rome. They are intended for the Church of 
St. Ambroise in Paris, and are spoken of in Rome 
as being very fine works. 

An interesting collection of ancient faiences has 
lately been added to the Cluny Museum. Most 
of the pieces are from the old potteries of Rouen, 
Clermont, Lundville, Strasbourg, and Sceaux. 
Several very fine works in iron and bronze are 
also exhibited. 

M. Alfred Darcel is now continuing his 
articles in the Chronique on “ L’Art et l’Archdo- 
logie du Theatre.” They contain a large amount 
of information likely to be useful to those who are 
interested in such matters. 

Some unpublished documents relating to the 
works executed by Fra Angelico in Rome have 
been discovered by M. Eugene Muntz in the 
registers of the Apostolic Chamber and the Ponti¬ 
fical Treasury, and communicated by him to the 
Chronique. M. Muntz, it will be remembered, has 
for some time past been publishing every now and 
then the results gained by his researches into 
the archives, and has made known several im¬ 
portant particulars with regard to Benvenuto 
Cellini and other artists. He now finds that the 
chapel which Fra Angelico painted when he first 
went to Rome was not in the Vatican, as generally 
supposed, but in the basilica of St. Peter. He 
received for his work as much as 200 ducats a 
year, a vary high rate.of payment, while his com¬ 
panions were paid from one to ten ducats a 
month. The names of these companions or 
assistants are all recorded, with the sums given 
to each. 


wegian Consul, J. H. Wagoner, who bequeathed 
the whole of his fine collection of modem pietnm 
to His Majesty the King of Prussia. Since then, 
however, it has increased so much, by meant of 
gift and purchase, that the rooms in the Rojil 
Academy of Arts at Berlin, where the Wagons i 
collection was at first located, have been for soot 
time past entirely inadequate for ite exhibition I 
A large new building was accordingly planned it ‘ 
1866, capable of holding the grand cartoons of . 
Cornelius which belong to the nation, as well u \ 
the royal collection. This building, with til t 
its magnificent monumental decoration, wu 
finished this year and opened to the public 
on March 26, the birthday of the Gennu 
Emperor. The Cornelius Cartoons occupy two 
large galleries, decorated with symbolical repre¬ 
sentations of Genius. Peace, Poetry, Inspiration. 
Science, &c., are personified by figures of moie 
than life-size, and numerous little genii fluua 
about after the manner of such beings. In one if 
the arched spaces Genius and Nature embrace one 
another, while beneath is the inscription by Cor¬ 
nelius, “ Mit dem Genius ist die Natur in ewiaa 
Bunde.” A colossal bust of Cornelius, models! [ 
by Prof. A. Wittig, of Diisseldorf, occupies one 1 ‘ 
the niches. It has been cast in bronze, and afar- ; 
wards gilded, so that it presents a most gorgeous > 
appearance. It is Baid, however, not to he alto¬ 
gether satisfactory as a work of art. 

Under the title of Die Klassiker der JfaVm 
Ilerr Krell is publishing in monthly parts a cky 
series of photographic’ reproductions from fie 
works of all the most celebrated Italian mast* 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Ik 
photographs are taken from the best engravis? 
procurable, and are hardly to be distingui-b^ 
from these engravings in tone and brilliant!. 
Such clear and smooth reproductions will at 
doubt be far more universally appreciated tbit 
photographs taken direct from the pictures then- 
selves, which are sometimes liable, it must bt 
owned, to the imputation of being “ muddy 
owing to the difficulty of the colours and the -tv. 
of the picture photographed; but the latter ar 
likely to prove more satisfactory to those 
really desire an acquaintance with, or a remi¬ 
niscence of, the great works of Italian paintinz 
The text to Herr Krell’s work is writteu bv It 
O. Eisenmann, and gives a good account of ti 
pictures. 

I)r. Schliemaxn writes that he has just o*-1 
tained a new jirman for two years for Troy, ami 
was to proceed there on May 6 to build some frao ■ 
houses, so as to be able to ooutinue the eicau- 
tions by the 21st inst. 

The interest in the Rhind Lectures on Arciut- 
ology, delivered in Edinburgh by Dr. Artsur 
Mitchell in connexion with tne Society of Atu- 
quaries of Scotland, has continued unabated to th 
close. In his third lecture Dr. Mitchell desrriftrt 
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month. The names of these companions or a type of house in which many thousands of 
assistants are all recorded, with the sums given were at present living both m Lewis an 
to each. 6 and directed the attention of his audienoe o> 

‘ . . . tain features which were of special important* e 

1 hree large compositions, drawn in crayon by relation to the enquiry which he had announced »• 
the Russian artist M. Zichy, are attracting great t he subject of the course—“Do we posse* a- 
notice at the Gercle de 1 Union Artistique. One means of determining scientifically the conditio 
of them represents in a most striking form the of pr i meva l man and his age on the earLb ' 
horrors of an Auto-da-fe-, another is an allegory The ^ features were: the thickness of the wslkoi 
ot Virtue and Vice; while the third is simply a these dwellings, which were of rough uni*-** 


child's portrait. Zichy, who has been called “ the 
Gustave Dord of Russia,” is very much the fashion 
in France at the present time. His celebrity is, 
perhaps, in some part due to the eloquent praise 
which Thdophile Gautier bestowed upon him in his 
Voyage en Bussie. 

The catalogue of the newly-opened Royal and 
National Gallery of Berlin is now ready. It has 
been prepared by Dr. Max Jordan, the "director of 
the gallery, and contains short biographical notices 
of the painters as well as descriptions of the 
pictures. The foundation of the Berlin Gallery 
was only laid in lbOl, by the Swedish and Xor- 


stones and six or seven feet thick; the **' u 
which they were built, two facings of dry 3! '-* 
filled in with turf; the low door, about five 
high; the absence of any light-hole or wuia n 
and the construction of the roof, which nitna' 
rested on the inner edge of the wall, insteiw 
projecting over the outer edge so as to throw J 
the water. If the community rearing such >!»<*• 
lings and living in them under the same rool 
their cattle, and without a partition more distinct 
than a mere kerbstone to separate the human in¬ 
mates from their beasts, were to he j udtred ol nj 
these facts alone, they would be retfiuded as iV ‘ 
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hibiting a condition of extreme degradation. Yet, 
a matter of fact, they were well-conditioned 
physically, mentally, and" morally. To show that 
ihere might be a sort of civilisation of the Stone 
Age as well as a sort of barbarism in the Iron Age, 
he proceeded to contrast the state of these Scottish 
islanders with the condition of the Lacodones of 
the Yucatan peninsula, a people still in their Stone 
Age. Referring next to the beehive houses of the 
Western Hebrides, of which there were now only 
from 20 to 30 in occupation, he showed how this 
ancient type of dwelling had died out bv a process 
of degradation. In the fourth lecture he noticed 
a still lower order of human habitation with which 
he had come in contact, and described the degraded 
life of the occupants of the caves on the Caithness 
coast. Passing from this phase of modern cave- 
life to modern cairns, he described the instances 
which he had seen in Scotland of the erection of 
cairns to the memory of the dead—a habit which 
still survived in some parts of the Highlands. 
The cairn of to-day was, however, an utterly mean 
edition of the grand structures of the times long 
sgo, for cairn-building had also died out by a 
process of debasement. Such prolongations of the 
prehistoric into the present read us a lesson of 
caution in dealing with the relics of the past, and 
forced us to realise what we well knew, though 
we had dropped into the habit of speaking and 
almost thinking otherwise, that there was but a 
short road from the prehistoric to the historic, 
and that phrases like “ immense antiquity ” and 
“enormous age” were often used when they had 
no well-ascertained applicability. In the fifth 
lecture he dealt with the archaeological classifica¬ 
tion of the Stone, Bronze, and Iron Ages, which, 
though an ingenious system undoubtedly possess¬ 
ing gTeat practical utility, nevertheless led to error 
in various directions when treated as applicable to 
the whole human family. It had no absolute or 
definite chronological significance, and it equally 
tailed to indicate stages of civilisation in the sense 
of there being invariable gradations of progress 
towards the existing civilisation, necessarily con- 
x'Cutive, and universally applicable to all sections 
■if the human family. The sixth and concluding 
lecture of the present course was devoted to super¬ 
stitions existing at the present day, or in com¬ 
paratively recent times, in Scotland. These he 
divided "into three classes, giving such typical 
examples as the carrying of fire round fields, 
houses, boats, &c., on the last night of the year, 
with the view of securing fertility and prosperity; 
the sacrificing of a cock by burying it alive for 
the cure of epilepsy, and the sacrificing of bulls to 
* the God Mmirie,” as St Malrubha was still styled 
in the district round Applecross; and the adora¬ 
tion of wells. These things were done in Scot¬ 
land bv people who could not be called ignorant 
or irreligious. It was a mistake to suppose that 
only the ignorant were superstitious. Was not 
the me of the Lee Penny—an Eastern charm set 
in an English groat—sanctioned by the Synod of 
filasgowf In the study of superstitions, especi¬ 
ally when they constituted a whole religion, the 
existence of thie mote in our own eye should not 
be forgotten when contemplating with amazement 
the beam in our savage neighbour’s eye. The re¬ 
collection of this should tend to temper amazement 
and foster humility, by keeping alive a sense of 
the remnant still within the best of us of the 
aocalled u primeval man,” 
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SlQlVOlt JtOSSI rtf “MACBETH.” 

Bmrmr the soldierly vigour of Macbeth and the 
senile weakness of King Lear there is almost 
a* wide a distance as between either of these and 
the youthful indecision and proneness to meta¬ 
physical refinement which are the leading attri¬ 
butes of the character of Hamlet. In choosing 
Macbeth, therefore, for his third appearance at 
Urury Lane, Signor Rossi has clearly not shrunk 
nomjhe test of variety of style ; in point of fact, 


he is an artist too well versed in general stage- 
effect to be tempted to confine himself to a narrow 
liue of parts. Whatever he does is marked by 
breadth and power. He is rarely unduly vehe¬ 
ment, and he is not given in the slightest degree 
to the common failing of seeking to extort applause 
by irrelevant displays of energy; yet there is 
nothing in his style which is akin to the painting 
of miniatures. It is easy to see that he has been 
accustomed to a large stage, though his voice, 
which, if not of the rich quality of Salvini's 
voice, is certainly not less powerful, has enabled 
him to escape the artificial intonation which very 
large theatres are apt to engender. It must have 
been remarked that passages which our actors are 
accustomed to deliver with noisy emphasis, are 
often delivered by Rossi in a quiet undertone, 
which is eq ually distinct and certainly more impres¬ 
sive. With all these qualifications, however, in 
addition to a handsome person and a countenance 
capable not only of great expression but of rapid 
changes of expression, it is impossible not to feel 
that he fails to excite the imagination or to move 
the sympathies of English audiences in the degree 
which might have been expected from his great 
reputation. The controversy' which has arisen 
upon Signor Rossi's gentle remonstrance with the 
critics which he has addressed to the newspapers 
this week seems to turn upon the question of 
“ conception.” The Italian actor has been accused 
of representing Hamlet as mad; and he sub¬ 
stantially replies that he does not consider Hamlet 
mad, and has no intention of acting madness in 
the sense in which the authorities of Hanwell 
understand that term. All this, however, seems to 
hinge upon a mere question of definition. Signor 
Rossi is certainly not in any sense a daring inno¬ 
vator: on the contrary, his temperament clearly 
leans to the average and obvious view of the text 
which he interprets. If there is still doubt 
whether Hamlet was mad, there can be no 
doubt that his brain is overwrought to an 
extent which impels him to strange acts, and 
to wild and whirling words; and so Signor 
Rossi represents him. In like manner his Lear 
is endowed with attributes which ninety-nine 
readers of Shakspere out of a hundred would 
be ready to acknowledge to be appropriate to 
Shakspere's Lear; and it is no less clear 
that his Macbeth tends to the same point of 
orthodox interpretation. These are matters, 
however, which audiences value less than critics; 
and it may well be doubted whether the fashion 
which has lately sprung up of looking to a distin¬ 
guished actor’s performance for something recon¬ 
dite and novel in the way of “ interpretation ” has 
not a pernicious influence upon art on the stage. 
It was suggested to Mr. Irving by injudicious 
admirers that his proneness to exaggerate Macbeth’s 
guilty terrors arose from his having discovered 
that the man with whose energy and valour ail 
Scotland rang was a poor weak creature, and a 
coward in his nature. Signor Rossi would pro¬ 
bably he the last person to be seduced by para¬ 
doxes of this kind into further divergence from 
the plain meaning of his text. Accordingly, his 
Macbeth is the Macbeth which most readers, 
critical and uncritical,conceive; brave and fearless 
till guilty imaginings, the temptation to speculate 
on “ fate, freewill, foreknowledge absolute,” and, 
above nil, the superstitious tendencies peculiar to 
the Scottish nature and the rude age in which the 
scene of the drama is laid, unnerve him. Lady 
Macbeth herself evidently does not believe her 
husband a poltroon, though she seeks to impel him 
onward in his guilty course by taunts of cowardice, 
to which his reply', in the familiar words— 

“ I dare do all that doth become a man, 

Who dares do more is none,” 

furnishes the answer. If there is aught that 
strikes the mind as new in Signor Rossi’s per¬ 
formance it is perhaps his indications of an active 
imagination, which render him more quick to 
picture details of a scene of horror than his wife, 
who goes direct and fearlessly on. This no doubt 


finds not only warrant in the text, but is necessary 
to a full understanding of the words and acts of 
the Scottish usurper. These, however, are more 
questions for the curious than for an audience who 
are prompt enough to feel the beauties of a per¬ 
formance— to be stirred by real intensity and by 
genuine appeals to the imaginative faculty. In 
all this Signor Rossi's acting seems often wanting. 
The most imaginative portion of his performance 
was perhaps in the dagger-scene; a very fine 
point being made of a long pause before the 
utterance of the famous soliloquy, while the 
eyes are fixed on air, or wandering" as if follow¬ 
ing the movements of the shadowy weapon. 
When he draws the curtain of the door leading 
to Duncan's chamber, his horror of advancing and 
frequent faltering upon the step of the threshold 
indicated with picturesque effect his mental 
struggles; though Mr. Irving's notion of a 
powerful fascination lending him onward with 
averted hands, as if at once anxious and afraid 
to clutch the “ air-drawn dagger,” was cer¬ 
tainly more striking. The scene with the 
ghost of Banquo at the banquet was in itself 
powerful, though injured by the notion of making 
Macbeth approach the spectre as closely as a 
mesmeric prolessor in the act of operating npon a 
patient. The idea of representing Macbeth as so 
startled at tripping over his robe that he casts 
sword and crown upon the ground, and makes his 
exit pointing at them with horror and loathing, 
wore a rather paltry air of ingenuity. The touch¬ 
ing passages of the last act in which Macbeth 
laments over lost opportunities of a better life 
were certainly wanting in pathos as Signor Rossi 
speaks them ; indeed he seemed hardly to feel 
their true spirit—the lines beginning “ I have 
lived long enough ’’ being delivered by him with 
an amount of action and vehemence out of keep¬ 
ing with the meditative vein of the occasion. The 
final struggle with Macduff indicated the weak¬ 
ness and vacillation of a spirit subdued by a 
sense of overwhelming fate, and was so far in 
harmony with the text; but it certainly fell short 
of the magnificent despair of Mr. Irving’s combat, 
which was one of those flashes of genius by which 
that actor sometimes electrifies an audience. 
Signora Glech-Pareti represents Lady Macbeth 
with many touches of an artistic kind, depicting the 
fierce energy of the character with much effect. 
Her sleep-walking scene, however, was slightly 
overburdened with action. Mot Thomas. 


Miss E. Farren's first benefit will take place 
at the Gaiety Theatre on Thursday morning, 
May 18. Miss Ada Cavendish, Mr. David Janies, 
and Mr. Charles Wyndham will appear. 

The maxim of the management of the Prince 
of Wales's Theatre appears to be that when one is 
in doubt it is safest to play a piece of the late Mr. 
Robertson's. Their experience indeed has clearly 

i 'ustilied this principle ; for the prosperity of Mrs. 
Jancroft's popular house, though not necessarily 
dependent in the past upon the productions of the 
author of Society and Conte, has certainly never 
been at a greater height than during some of the 
“ amazing ” runs of those highly successful come¬ 
dies. There must, we suppose, come a time when 
the patrons of the theatre in Tottenham Street 
will experience a craving for novelty, and when 
the attractions of plays ten times withdraws and 
ten times revived will begin to fade. As yet, 
however, this time has clearly not come, and 
hence the revival of Ouri on Saturday evening in 
the place of Mr. Byron’s Wrinklet, which is 
acknowledged to have failed to attract audiences, 
was once more found sufficient to give a healthy 
aspect of cheerfulness and expectation to stalls 
and boxes. The romantic element in Owt is not 
so strong, nor is the planning-out of the story dis¬ 
tinguished hv that neatness which renders Catte 
so attractive; but it is thoroughly English in 
tone and sentiment, and there is even a subdued 
glow of patriotic feeling in the associations with 
the Crimean War, which so happily blended with 
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the fortunes of the most prominent personages. 
The comedy is represented as usual with scrupu¬ 
lous accuracy of detail—all the old points, even 
to the windy doorway of the Balaclava hut, and 
the sudden gusts and whirling snowflakes which 
break into the apartment each time that it is 
opened, being found as effective as ever. Among 
important changes in the cast is the substitution of 
Mr. Archer for Mr. Hare in the part of Prince 
Petrovsky. Mr. Archer almost of necessity falls 
short of the finely studied portrait which his 
predecessor has stamped upon the mind of 
audiences; but his performance is, nevertheless, dis¬ 
tinguished by gooa taste and feeling. Mrs. Ellen 
Terry now represents the character of Blanche 
Hay, winning thereby new favour by her fresh 
and pleasant girlishness, which is finely contrasted 
with her womanly tenderness in the more serious 
passages. Mrs. Bancroft fortunately remains the 
only representative of Mary Netley, while Mr. 
Bancroft as Chalcot still causes great amusement 
by the little mishaps of bachelor life in the hut. 

Thb Charing Cross Theatre, in pursuance of 
its new policy, continues to extract fun out of the 
weaknesses of its neighbours ; the latest victim of 
this not ill-natured kind of pleasantry being Mr. 
Wilkie Collins, whose new play at the Globe is 
parodied very cleverly in its leading situations in 
a little piece by Mr. Layton, entitled The Gwilty 
Governess and the Downy Doctor. Miss E. 
Farren’s burlesque reproduction of the peculiarities 
of Miss Ada Cavendish’s performance is ex¬ 
tremely clever, and the little piece is distinguished 
by a degree of spirit which will commend it to 
those who can find amusement in extravagant 
travesty. 

Madame Louis Figuieb has once more been 
doomed to endure the humiliation of a dramatic 
failure. Her Barbe dor at the Theatre Beaumar¬ 
chais appears to be a weak production, aiming at 
the sweet simplicity of a child’s story, but attain¬ 
ing nothing but puerility and affectation. 

The revival of the Offenbach musical version of 
La boulangbre a des Ecus at the Varies seems to 
have been again successful. A certain coarseness 
in the style of Mdlle. Aimde, who lately succeeded 
to Mdlle. Schneider’s principal part, is no longer 
an obstacle to the popularity of Messrs. Meilhac 
and Haldvy’s work, the part of the Boulangbre 
being now confided to Mdlle. Thdrdsa. 


MUSIC. 

“ TANNHAUSER ” AT THE ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

The great success of Lohengrin during the last 
season at the Opera has very naturally turned the 
attention of the management to the production of 
another work from the same pen ; and the choice 
has, no less naturally, fallen upon Tannhauser. 
No other work of Wagner’s could, indeed, be 
named which on the whole would be so suitable 
for the London stage, unless it were the Fliegende 
Hollander, which was produced at Drury Lane in 
1870. This work, however, has so many points of 
affinity with the ordinary form of opera that it 
can hardly be considered in any degree representa¬ 
tive of the Wagner of the present day; and the 
production of any of his more recent works— e.g., 
Tristan und Isolde or the Meistersinget —would be 
simply out of the question ; the former because of 
the enormous difficulties involved in its prepara¬ 
tion, to say nothing of the strong probability that 
our opera-going audiences are not yet sufficiently 
educated up to the point of its appreciation ; and 
the Meistersinger because it is so thoroughly Ger¬ 
man in its whole tone and character that any 
Italian version would be little better than a ludi¬ 
crous caricature. 

Tannhauser, as most readers will be aware, is 
by no means a new work. It was first performed, 
under its composer's direction, at Dresden in 1845, 
being anterior by five years to Lohengrin. Since 
that time it has been given on nearly every stage 
of importance in Germany, where it is perhaps 


hardly an exaggeration to say that it is as familiar 
even as Don Giovanni. It is characteristic of the 
musically conservative character of this country 
that it should have taken thirty years for this 
opera to make good its footing on our boards ; and 
that, though frequently announced in the prospectus 
of the season, it should never have come to a 
hearing until Saturday last. 

As in all Wagner’s operas, the libretto of Tann¬ 
hauser is of quite as much importance as the 
music. Before speaking of the latter, therefore, 
it is necessary to give an account of the poem, 
which is founded upon an old and tolerably 
familiar legend, and, whether from a literary or 
dramatic point of view, is far above the average, 
being, in our opinion, decidedly superior to that 
of Lohengrin. 

On the rising of the curtain for the first act we 
see before us the enchanted cave of Venus (the 
“ Venusberg ”) at the Ilorselberg near Eisenach. 
In the midst of the wildest scenes of voluptuous 
revelry, Venus herself is reclining on a couch, and 
Tannhauser, the knight and minstrel, who has 
been for a year under the influence of her spells, 
is kneeling before her. Suddenly he starts up as 
from a dream; and to the goddess’s question as to 
what ails him, he replies by saying that in a 
dream he had heard sounds long strange to him— 
“ Shall I never hear them again ? Shalljl never 
see the sun, the stars, nor the green fields P ” She 
bids him take his harp, and drive away hisgloomy 
thoughts by singing the praise of love. He com¬ 
plies, but soon his song, which begins with a 
bright and jubilant strain, changes its tone, as the 
longing for release from his thraldom recurs, and 
he ends with the words:— 

“ aus deinem Reiehe muss ich flieh’n, 

0 Konigin, Gottin, lass mich zieh’n.” 

Venus exerts all her power to captivate him, and 
he continues his song, each strophe of which is a 
semitone higher than the preceding, and accom¬ 
panied with a fuller instrumentation, and each 
ending with the refrain quoted above. At last 
Venus enraged says, “ Begone, madman! begone, 
traitor! I retain thee no longer! Fly hence to 
cold-blooded men 1 Seek thy salvation, and find 
it never! Shame and scorn shall follow thee, 
disgraced and accursed.” “Alas!” says Tann¬ 
hauser, “ I seek not happiness: through penitence 
I seek forgiveness.” “ Never will forgiveness be 
thine,” replies Venus. “ Return hither when sal¬ 
vation is denied thee! ” “ My salvation,” answers 
Tannhauser, “ rests in Mary 1 ” At this word 
Venus disappears with a shriek, the enchanted 
cave vanishes, and Tannhauser finds himself in a 
beautiful valley, the blue sky above him and the 
sunshine around him. A young shepherd is 
seated on a rock, playing on his pipe and singing. 
A procession of elder pilgrims comes from the 
Wartburg, which is seen in the distance, on their 
way to Rome; their chant as they pass down 
recalls Tannhauser to himself, and he falls on his 
knees in an agony of penitence. The song of the 
pilgrims dies away in the distance, and the 
sound of hunting-horns is heard behind the 
scenes. Hermann, Landgrave of Thuringia, ac¬ 
companied by the Minstrel Knights, Wolfram von 
Escliinbach, Walter von der Vogelweide, and 
others, in hunting array, enter, and see Tann¬ 
hauser, who is quickly recognised as their long- 
missing comrade. They urge him to return with 
them, but he refuses—his path lies forward, for 
him there is no return, no rest. In vain they 
press him, till Wolfram says, “ Stay with Eliza¬ 
beth ! ” This was the niece of the Landgrave, 
and Wolfram explains that since Tannhauser’s 
departure she had been pining for him. The 
truant resists no longer; at last Heaven smiles on 
him again; he passionately embraces Wolfram 
and the minstrels, and expresses his readiness to 
accompany them. 

The second act takes place in the Hall of the 
Minstrels in the Wartburg. Elizabeth enters, and 
expresses her joy at the prospect of soon again be¬ 
holding her lover. At the close of her air Wolfram 


leads in Tannhauser, who throws himself at tb j 
feet of Elizabeth, and a long and passionate Ion-! 
duet follows between them. After Tannhause i 
has departed with Wolfram, the Landgrave enten ! 
and reminds his niece that the contest of tb 1 
minstrels is about to take place. The trumpeted 
the guests as they arrive is heard without, and 
here follows the well-known march—probably ta» - 
most popular of Wagner's compositions. TU' 
minstrels, among them Tannhauser, being aasea. - 
bled, the Landgrave announces as the subject for ' 
the competition the Nature of Love, and offer 
Elizabeth as the prize to him who sings it mat 
worthily. Wolfram commences; he sings of pun 
love as a miraculous fountain, whose waters mti 
never be troubled, and to be only regarded whs 
the deepest reverence. To Tannhauser, who la 
listened to Wolfram’s song, the thought of k- 
recalls only the cave of Venus, and, when he bt-f 
gins to reply, reminiscences in the orchestra of tit 
“ Venusberg ” scene show what is passing in fa' 
mind. He acknowledges the virtue of the founteij 
of which Wolfram speaks, but will only be content 1 
with full draughts from it. A solemn silence fro t 
the spectators follows his song. One after anotia, i 
other minstrels take up the theme, Tannhauser fat 
terrupting with more and more excitement afta t 
each, till at length, entirely losing his self-conct-i, 
he breaks forth wildly with his song in praise of i 
the Goddess of Love from the first act, dedans r 
that he who would know love must go to the Vena-1 
berg. A cry of horror and execration bursts &® t 
the lips of all; the ladies in dismay quit the kl i 
with the exception of Elizabeth; and thek&urh, 
with drawn swords, press round Tannhauae. 
when Elizabeth throws herself in front of be 
and shields him with her body. To tbs 
exclamation of surprise she answers, “ I csr 
not for death ; what is the wound of your swcrb 
compared with the death-blow I have receive! 
from him ? ” “ Elizabeth! ” they cry, “ how me 
thou be thus deluded ? ” “ It is not for mwi 
but for his salvation I plead. Would you w- 
from him the chance of repentance ? He is md: 
the influence of fearful enchantment; let him to 
time to repent; and remember that for him, ti. 
the Redeemer suffered.” Her pleas are effectus. 
the Landgrave tells Tannhauser that a compiy 
of pilgrims are on the point of departing f* 
Rome, and that he must accompany them. Ik 
wretched knight, once more brought to him.r.1 
expresses his contrition, and as the song of tin 
pilgrims is heard from the distant valley k 
hurries out to join them, and the curtain fall 5 . 

The scene of the third act is the same as for lie! 
second half of the first—the valley beneath tk • 
Wartburg. It is evening, and Elizabeth is tak¬ 
ing before the shrine in prayer. Wolfram waters ; 
her from a distance. A procession of pilgne • 
returned from Rome passes over the stage; a '• 
they pa83 Elizabeth, she anxiously scruur.tr 
their features, but in vain; Tannbikuser is *’• j 
among them. She falls on her knees before tk ] 
shrine, and prays for death. As he rises t r 
depart, Wolfram asks permission to accomp*k * 
her, but she declines with a gesture of thank- I 
her path lies heavenward, whither she is going 1 ■ 
intercede for his salvation. It is now night; - 
Tannhauser, pale and haggard, and hardly she • 
to drag one foot before another, enters. Wolfram 
at first does not know him, but, on recognlk 
him, asks how he dare present himself the* 
unabsolved. “ Do not trouble thyself, my pw ‘ 
singer!” replies Tannhauser, “I only want te , 
find the way that I once found with socc ■ 
wondrous ease—the way to the Vennsberr 1 
“ Horrible ! ” exclaims Wolfram; “ hast thou 
not been to Rome?” “Speak not to me ij 
Rome!” “ Wast thou not at the holy festival 
“Speak not of the festival!” After^a pnK ' 
Tannhauser adds, “ Yes! I was in Rome.” ” *“■ ; 
me all, unhappy man,” says Wolfram; and Tawi- ■ 
hiiuser relates the story of his pilgrimage, tfj | 
pressed with a sense of his guilt, he had felt tba^ , 
no penance was too severe; when other pilgrims j 
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walked through the meadows, he had chosen the 
stoniest and thorniest paths for his hare feet; 
when they quenched tneir thirst, he refrained 
from doing so ; when they rested at a hostelry, he 
laid his wearied limbs on the snow and ice; and 
thus he arrived at Rome. He went to the Pope, 
confessed his sin, and implored absolution. The 
Pope answered, “If thou hast dwelt in the 
Venusberg, thou art damned for ever; just as this 
staff in my hand can bloom no more, redemption 
from the fires of hell can never bloom for thee 1 ” 
Tannhauser sank on the ground senseless; when 
he recovered he resolved to return to the Venus¬ 
berg, as heaven was for ever closed against him; 
and he madlv calls on Venus to receive him once 
more. Wolfram in vain endeavours to dissuade 
him, and in rosy light Venus herself appears. 
“ Welcome back, faithless man! Does the world 
curse thee, and dost thou once more seek love in 
my arms ? ” Tannhauser would go to her, but 
Wolfram forcibly holds him back ; as the struggle 
continues, the latter says, “ An angel prayed for 
thee on earth, and is now hovering over thee to 
bless thee—Elizabeth.” At the name Tannhauser 
stands transfixed, and at the same instant a 
funeral chant is heard, and the elder pilgrims 
bring in the corpse of Elizabeth on a bier, followed 
by the Landgrave and the Minstrels. Venus and 
her attendants disappear, and Tannhauser, with 
a cry of “ Holy Elizabeth, pray for me ! ” falls life¬ 
less on the ground. A second procession of younger 
pilgrims arrives from Rome with the news of a 
miracle: the dry staff has blossomed, as a token 
of the redemption of the penitent sinner; and with 
this announcement the work concludes. 

It has been needful to detail with some minute¬ 
ness the plot of the opera, because, as in all 
Wagner’s works, the libretto is no unimportant 
factor in the effect of the whole. It will readily 
be seen from the above imperfect sketch that it is 
immeasurably superior to the average of opera- 
books. A comparison of the differences in form 
and style between Tannhauser and Lohengrin, 
though it would be extremely interesting, would 
occupy too much space. It must suffice to say on 
this point that the former work approximates much 
more nearly than the latter to the conventional 
form of the grand opera. It is true that we have 
no absolutely detached pieces; that the music 
goes on continuously from the beginning to the 
end of each act; that here (as in Lohengrin ) we 
have no convenient pauses to give the principal 
singers an opportunity of receiving applause and 
bouquets. Still there are several pieces which 
are sufficiently complete in themselves ,to bear 
transference to the concert-room without much 
disadvantage. Such are Elizabeth’s scena at the 
beginning of the second act, the march and chorus 
in the same act, and Wolfram’s romance, “ O du, 
mein holder Abendstem,” in the third. The 
finales of the first and second acts, too, have 
considerable resemblance to the ordinary form 
of the operatic finale. The character of the 
melody, moreover, in Tannhauser, is more readily 
intelligible by an average audience on a first hear¬ 
ing than that of Lohengrin. As instances of this 
may be cited, besides the pieces already referred to, 
the song of Tannhauser to Venus, “Dirtone Lob,” in 
the first act, the choruses of the pilgrims, one of 
which is used as the introduction to the overture, 
and the whole of the beautiful duet between 
Elizabeth and Tannhauser in the second act. On 
the other hand, there are portions of the music in 
which so much depends upon the words that un¬ 
less the text is closely followed by the audience 
much of the effect is lost. This is especially the 
case with the songs of the Minstrels in the Tour¬ 
nament of Song in the second act, which are 
accompanied chiefly by the harp, and also to some 
Mtent with the long narrative of Tannhauser’s 
pilgrimage in the third act. 

Opinions will probably differ as to the compa¬ 
rative merits of Tannhauser and Lohengrin. 
those who have but little acquaintance with 
" Baer's music will in all probability prefer the 


former; while musicians who have studied the 
art-theories of the composer, and who agree with 
them in general, even while they may doubt the 
expediency of pushing them, as Wagner does in 
his latest dramas, to their logical consequences, 
will consider Lohengrin the greater, because the 
more consistent, work of the two. If I may give 
a personal opinion, founded on a tolerably inti¬ 
mate acquaintance with both scores, I should un¬ 
hesitatingly say that while I was greatly delighted 
with Tannhauser, it did not as a whole produce 
that overpowering effect which I remember expe¬ 
riencing at the first hearing of Lohengrin, though 
there were certain portions—more particularly the 
great finale to the second act, and Tannhauser’s 
narration of his pilgrimage in the third—which 
have been seldom surpassed by their composer for 
power and truth of expression, even in his most 
recent productions. 

That the opera necessarily suffers considerably 
by being sung in Italian instead of in German, it 
would be absurd to deny. There is no music in 
existence the proper effect of which depends more 
absolutely on its connexion with the words—this, 
indeed, as has been more than once said in these 
columns, is one of the most important features of 
Wagner’s operas—and, no matter how good or 
how close the translation, it is an impossibility to 
render the original into another language with 
such accuracy as to preserve every phrase and 
every word. Again, there are parts of Tann- 
hduser in which the text is even of more import¬ 
ance than the music. This is especially the case 
with the Contest of the Minstrels in the second 
act. The subject proposed being, as already men¬ 
tioned, the Nature of Love, it is the poetical treat¬ 
ment of this theme which is here the predominant 
feature; the music to which Wolfram and the 
other bards sing their poems is of secondary im¬ 
portance. No translation could do full justice to 
the delicate shades of meaning of the original; 
and as without this so much of the spirit of the 
scene evaporates, there was nothing surprising in 
the remark made after the second act by a musi¬ 
cian who did not know the work in its German 
dress that “ he did not think any of the minstrels 
deserved a prize at all; for their singing was as 
dull as could be.” He looked at the work from 
the ordinary stand-point, thinking only of the 
music and not of the words ; but Wagner’s operas 
must not and cannot be measured in this way; 
and, although Tannhauser is far from being a com¬ 
pletely representative work of its composer, it is 
quite sufficiently so, as regards the great import¬ 
ance of the text, to render it impossible to esti¬ 
mate it fairly by the music alone. 

The performance of the opera at Covent Garden 
was as a whole most excellent. Like all its com¬ 
poser’s works, it makes no ordinary demands upon 
all concerned, whether principals, chorus, or or¬ 
chestra ; and from the manner m which the whole 
work went, with hardly a perceptible slip from 
first to last, it was evident that the greatest pains 
had been taken by the conductor, Signor Vianesi, 
in its preparation. In speaking of the cast, the 
first mention is certainly aue to the Elizabeth of 
Mdlle. Albani. From her Elsa in Lohengrin last 
year, the highest anticipations had naturally been 
formed of her performance in the present work; 
but, however high they might have been, they 
could hardly have equalled the reality. Whether 
in her singing or her acting, Mdlle. Albani was 
perfection itself. Her delivery of her air at the 
commencement of the second act, “ Dich, theure 
Halle, griiss’ ich wieder,” was most charming, and 
her prayer in the third act, “Allmacht’ge Jung¬ 
frau, hor’ mein Flehen,” was one of the most 
delightful pieces of singing that can be imagined. 
Histrionically the part of Elizabeth makes less 
demands upon the performer than that of Elsa, 
though it is by no means without effective situa¬ 
tions ; and as an actress Mdlle. Albani showed 
herself no less great than as a singer. Her 
by-play during the Tournament of Song was 
admirable, and in the great scene which follows, 


where she interposes between Tannhauser and 
those who are threatening his life, she fully 
rose to the height of the situation. Equally 
fine was her actmg in the third act, where she 
anxiously scrutinises the features of the returning 
pilgrims with alternate hope and disappointment, 
till, when they have all past, she turns away with 
quiet despair, with the words “ Er kehret nicht 
zuriick.” By her whole impersonation the gifted 
lady has once more proved herself a true artist of 
the highest rank. The Venus of Mdlle. D’Angeri 
was in many respects very satisfactory, and would 
have been completely so but for the unfortunate, 
and at times absolutely distressing, tremolo which 
disfigures her singing. The small part of the 
Shepherd-boy was taken by Mdlle. Uottino, who 
deserves particular mention for the purity of 
intonation with which she sang the long solo 
(difficult, because entirely unaccompanied) at the 
beginning of the second scene. As Tannhauser, 
Signor Carpi appeared in the opening scene with 
Venus ill at his ease; he soon, however, warmed 
to his work, and in the rest of the opera left little 
to desire. His singing is delightfully free from 
that vibrato which is so unpleasantly common in 
the present day; his acting, too, especially in the 
finale of the second act, and throughout the third, 
was excellent. The only shortcoming was one 
for which he cannot be held responsible—his 
voice is not sufficiently powerful for the part, 
which emphatically requires what the Germans 
call a “ Heldentenor.” Signor Carpi is rather a 
tinore leggiero ; and though he sang most artisti¬ 
cally, the deficiency of physical resources could 
not be altogether concealed. One of the best 
performances of the evening was M. Maurel’s 
Wolfram, a most finished piece both of singing and 
acting. His song in the third act, “ O du, mein 
holder Abendstem,” was delivered with exquisite 
purity and taste, and would doubtless, nad a 
pause in the music allowed (which happily it did 
not), have been encored. The subordinate parts 
were, without exception, efficiently sustained— 
that of the Landgrave by Signor Capponi, and the 
Minstrels, Walter, Heinrich der Schreiber, Biterolf, 
and Reinmar, by Signori Pavani, Saba ter, Scolara, 
and Raguer respectively. 

In the whole of the choral music, the chorus of 
the Royal Italian Opera distinguished itself both 
by the correctness and the spirit with which its 
share of the work was given. The orchestra, on 
which, as in all Wagner’s scores, so much de¬ 
pends, was particularly excellent. The well- 
known overture was superbly played, and an encore 
accepted—most unwisely, as a quarter of an hour 
was thereby lost in a performance already suffi¬ 
ciently long—and the whole of the difficult accom- 

E rents to the vocal music were given with a 
and delicacy which left nothing to desire. 
It is only right to came especially the excellent 
performance of the harp part by Mr. E. Lock- 
wood, because there is hardly in any other opera 
so much and so important work for this instru¬ 
ment. Mr. Lockwood’s playing was an important 
feature of the orchestral music. 


The mise-en-scbte was, in its magnificence, 
worthy of the traditions of Oovent Garden. A 
protest must be entered against the change in the 
venue of the first scene, which Wagner indicates 
as the interior of a cavern in the Venusberg, but 
which was presented, for some inscrutable reason, 
as a sylvan temple. With this exception, the 
authors intentions were closely adhered to. The 
second scene of the first act, with Wartburg 
Castle in the distance, was very beautiful; and 
the spectacle presented by the mustering of the 
guests at the Tournament of Song in the second 
act was gorgeous in the extreme. 

While there was hardly that excitement which 
characterised the first night of Lohengrin, it cer¬ 
tainly cannot be said that the audience which 
crowded the theatre on Saturday was wanting in 
enthusiasm. The first act—on the whole the 
least striking of the three—seemed to fall some¬ 
what flat; but the second and third were most 
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warmly received. Though the performance lasted 
till half an hour past midnight, a large proportion 
of those present stayed for the very last note. 

On the relative position which Wagner’s two 
great works are likely to hold in the estimation of 
our public it would be perhaps somewhat hazardous 
to offer an opinion. It is not improbable that for 
the present Tannhdwter may be the favourite; 
and it may also be that increased acquaintance 
with this work may be the means of creating a 
more thorough appreciation of the less familiar 
style in which Lohengrin is composed. It is, in 
any case, a cause for hearty congratulation that 
two such masterpieces have been added to our 
operatic repertoire , and there can be no doubt 
whatever that the oftener they are heard the more 
they will be relished. Ebenezer Trout. 


Miss Agnes Zimmer* ann gave her annual con¬ 
cert at St. James’s Hall last Thursday week, 
when she was assisted by Messrs. Straus, Zerbini, 
and Daubert in the instrumental, and by Miss 
Sophie Lowe and Herr Werrenrath in the vocal 
department. Miss Zimmerraann is far too well 
known as a true artist and an admirable pianist 
to need any eulogium from us: it will sullice, 
therefore, to say that the chief items of her ex¬ 
cellent programme were Brahms's third piano 
Quartet m 0 minor; a new MS. “ Suite de Pieces 
Modernes ” from her own pen ; Schubert’s beau¬ 
tiful, but diffuse, Fantasia for piano and violin, 
Op. 150; and Mozart’s piano Quartet in E flat. 

The second performance of Bach's Mass in B 
minor, which took place at St. James’s llall last 
Monday evening, was no less successful than the 
first. The fates seemed unpropitious, as Madame 
Patey was suffering from severe hoarseness, with 
which she bravely struggled rather than dis¬ 
appoint the audience; while Signor Federici fell 
seriously ill at the la3t moment, his place being 
taken by Mr. Kempton of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
As on the previous occasion, it was the grandeur 
of the choral writing which produced the greatest 
effect. The singing of the choir was no less 
excellent than before; and the “ Cum Sancto 
Spiritu” received an encore. We understand 
that there is some talk of further repetition of the 
work. 

Brahms’s " Deutsches Requiem * is to be per¬ 
formed with full chorus and orchestra at the 
Guildhall, Cambridge, by the Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity Musical Society, under the direction of Mr. 
C. Villiere Stanford, on Tuesday, the 23rd inst., 
when the programme will also include Beet¬ 
hoven’s Symphony in C minor. 

The Borough of Hackney Choral Association 
performed Prof. Macfarren’s oratorio St. John the 
Baptist, at the Shoreditch Town Hall on Monday 
last. The performance was for the benefit of the 
widow and children of the late conductor of the 
society, Mr. George Ash mead, whose sudden 
death has left his family entirely unprovided for. 

Messrs. James Parker and Co., of Oxford, 
have just published a most useful list of all 
graduates in the Faculty of Music from 1830 to 
1876. A notice prefixed to the list states that it 
•* has been carefully drawn up from official sources, 
with a view of exposing ail sham degrees of Mus. Doc. 
and Mus. Bac. Being thoroughly exhaustive, and 
correct in every detail as far as was possible to make 
it so, it is clear that every degreo in music claimed 
by any one which is not contained in this list is 
spurious. No foreign universities possess a Faculty 
of Music at all, neither do the universities of Scotland. 
The only way, then, of obtaining degrees in music is 
by graduating at either Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, 
or Durham, or else by having an honorary degree of 
Mus. Doc. conferred by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
It has been thought unnecessary to record any degrees 
granted before the year 1830, no graduates of an older 
date bping now alive. The list has t herefore been made 
out from January 1, 1830, to March, 1876. It is 
commended to all lovers of honesty and fair dealing.” 


At a time when quack doctors are to be met with 
in music as well as in medicine, the publication 
of this list, containing the names of seventy-five 
doctors and 126 bachelors of music, » moat 
opportune. 

A paragraph has appeared in the columns of 
some of our contemporaries with reference to the 
Royal Society of Musicians, which, as it shows a 
misapprehension as to the objects as well as the 
powers of that Society, deserves correction. It 
will be remembered by our readers that a fund is 
now being raised for the benefit of the family of 
the late Dr. Gauntlett, and an application was 
made by the treasurer of that fund to the Society 
for a donation. The matter was discussed at a 
meeting of the Board, and the Secretary was 
desired to say that the funds of the Society 
being by their laws solely designed to be 
used for the benefit of its members, the Board | 
regretted that it was not in their power to 
assist, inasmuch as Dr. Gauntlett was not 
a member of the Society. As reflections have 
been made upon the Society in consequence, it 
ought in justice to be explicitly stated that the re¬ 
fusal arose from no unwillingness on the part of 
the Board to assist, but simply from the fact that 
they have no funds at their disposal which they 
can legally apply to such a purpose. None but 
those who are immediately connected with the 
Society have any idea of the large amount of re¬ 
lief it confers upon necessitous members and their 
families; but it is obvious that, were its income 
double what it really is, it would be inadequate 
to meet the demands upon it, if every musician or 
musician’s family in want of relief were to be 
assisted from its funds. 
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manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
Ifc., may be addressed to the Publisher, 
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LITERATURE. 

UNPUBLISHED REPORTS AND JOURNALS RELATING 
TO THE HISTORY OF THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. 

Ungedruckte Berichte und Tagehiicher znr 
Geschichte des Goncils von Trient. Von I. 
yon Dollinger. (Nordlingen: Beck, 1876.) 

The author of the Conciliengeschichte breaks 
off his work at the Reformation, pleading 
that it would be idle to write on the Conned 
of Trent without access to its authentic 
records. Great part of the desired docu¬ 
ments has since been printed; but the 
difficulties which deterred Hefele are as 
great as before. The Acta Authentica contain, 
indeed, a brief summary of what was spoken, 
officially drawn up for publication in 1564 ; 
but many of the speeches are preserved in 
fuller reports, which discredit the official 
version, and many more are disfigured by the 
inability to estimate authorities, and to dis¬ 
tinguish the spurious from the genuine, which 
casts a tinge of unreality over so much of 
the religions discussions in the sixteenth 
century. A writer who should define what 
was accurately known and what was fanci¬ 
fully believed at that time concerning the 
ancient literature of Christianity, the de¬ 
crees of synods, and the Ecclesiastical Law, 
would do much to explain the hopelessness 
of controversy in the first age of the Refor¬ 
mation. The Council of Trent was, on at 
least two critical occasions, the centre of 
both civil and religious interest for the whole 
of Europe; and the great variety of forces 
that met in its arena have more sig¬ 
nificance than the scanty record of indi¬ 
vidual arguments. Theiner has relieved the 
bareness of the Acta with extracts from the 
more copious and confidential narratives 
out of which they were compiled ; and it is 
apparent that private diaries kept by the 
officers of the Council, and by others in 
various positions, carry farther than the 
superficial abridgment of debates, the best 
part of which was made known by Palla- 
vicini. 

Ten diaries had been printed down 
to the present time; and sir more have 
now been published with a few pages 
of introduction by Dr. Dollinger. Half of 
the volume is devoted to the notes taken 
during the first, and theologically the most 
interesting, year of the assembly, by the 
secretary, Massarelli. Even in its broken 
and defective state this is a fragment of 
singular importance, written for private nse, 
from day to day, and containing those 
matters which the Legates communicated 
to their trusty and indefatigable agent. To 
this has been added the little that deserves 
attention in the journals of Massarelli’s 


assistant, Servanzio, a man who never rose 
above a subordinate position, whose vision 
is narrow and obscure, and whose work is 
in every respect infericKr to that of his chief. 
A memoir, by Seripando, on the beginning 
of the Council, and another, by Musotti, on 
the later period, were composed after the 
event, from notes taken at the time. Seripando, 
the General of the Augustinians, occupied a 
position which was eminently favourable for 
observation and testimony. He lived on 
terms of intimacy with the ablest of the 
Legates, Cervini; he possessed the esteem 
of every party ; he was honourably anxious 
to preserve the authority and to promote the 
reform of the Church; and his character 
gives a personal interest to his work beyond 
all others of the kind. He was one of the 
presiding Cardinals at his death in 1563, and 
the events of that time are described by his 
secretary, Musotti, in a Memoir which three 
or four authors have seen, but which was 
never printed before. Musotti enjoyed the con¬ 
fidence both of Seripando and Lorraine; the 
correspondeneeof the Legates passed through 
his hands ; and although he gives fewer 
facts than Massarelli, he gives better in¬ 
formation, for he had wit to discern the 
meaning of the things he saw. Besides 
these narratives, written at headquarters, 
the French and Spanish groups arc repre¬ 
sented by the diaries of the Bishops of 
Verdun and Salamanca, parts of which were 
already known. 

In the preface the editor enumerates the 
principal publications on the Council which 
have preceded his own. He points out that 
the confidential letters of Visconti, published 
first by Aymon, are confined to the year 
1563. It should be added that the letters of 
the preceding year, which are of greater 
consequence, were partially made known by 
Le Courayer in a review of Aymon’s book, 
which is inserted in the Europe Savantc for 
1719. The correspondence was preserved 
in the French king’s library, in two manu¬ 
script volumes. Aymon stole one of them, 
and afterwards sold it, by the intervention 
of Toland, to the Earl of Oxford, in whose 
collection it may still be seen, covered with 
the handwriting of the dishonest editor. 
Sala’s Documents di San Carlo, to which 
Dr. Dollinger refers for the letters of 
tho Cardinal d’Este, includes only three 
that had not been more correctly printed by 
Mansi; and the Venetian despatches, which 
he justly says are unavailable in the <S’< on- 
maire of Basohet, have been lately published 
by Cecchetti, in his ourious work on the 
ecclesiastical policy of the Republic. Dr. 
Dollinger has accepted without correction 
Le Plat’s statement that he was the first to 
make known the Epilogue of the Belgian 
divine, Del Pre, which had appeared in 1725, 
in the fifth volume of the Bibliotheque Frau- 
c/)ise. The only work of the sort which 
we owe to Le Plat’s voluminous collection 
is a diary which Fickler, a layman, prepared 
from his notes, and meant to publish in 1605, 
but was prevented by the Archbishop of 
Salzburg. Fickler’s manuscripts are still 
extant, and would supply matter more 
worthy of publicity than the greater part 
of his printed journals. 

Dr. Dollinger makes generous allowance fo: 
the defects of Le Plat and the earlier writers, 


on the score of the censorship. As the 
volume of Raynaldus was kept back for some 
years, and parts of Pallavicini’s History did 
not see the light until our day, ths plea 
holds good for tho seventeenth oentury. 
But it barely covers the delinquency of Le 
Plat, who lived in the reign of Joseph IL, 
and omitted, not only the letters of Vargas, 
which were unknown to him except in a 
translation, and of Visconti, which had got 
into print under circumstances so sus¬ 
picious as to raise doubts as to the in¬ 
tegrity of tho text, but even the invaluable 
reports of the Archbishop of Zara, which 
an Italian prelate had recently published 
without difficulty or scruple. He can hardly 
be acquitted of having selected his materials 
according to his bias, and of having left out 
what told against the episcopate. When 
Thoiner was obliged to interrupt the publica¬ 
tion of Massarelli’s Acta, it was alleged that 
they had never been seen except by Palla- 
vieini. Dr. Dollinger quotes the allegation 
without comment, probably supposing that 
contradiction is superfluous. In reality the 
secret was not impenetrable, and the seven 
mysterious volumes were frequently brought 
out. Duperron and Raynaldus saw them. 
They were known of course to Benedict XIV. 
They are quoted by Marini. While the 
archives of the Vatican were at Paris, the 
manuscript was inspected and minutely de¬ 
scribed by Agier; and in 1869 it was snb. 
mitted to Hefele. Even the order of pro¬ 
cedure, which was supposed to bo the chief 
arcanum, was made known, in substance, by 
Reginaldus, on the very first pages of a 
work which has been widely read. 

When Father Paul’s History was origin¬ 
ally published, in England, it was supposed 
that it had compromised the author, and had 
appeared without his sanction. As he never 
acknowledged it, and as the printed text 
differs often, though not materially, from the 
original, the story obtained credit, and 
survives in Dr. Dollinger’s preface. The 
facts concerning this curious event of literary 
history were published as early as 1705, in a 
rare tract entitled Some Letters relating to 
the History of the Council of Trent. From 
these it appears that Archbishop Abbot, 
being informed that the book was finished, 
sent Nathaniel Brent to Venice to obtain it. 
Brent forwarded the manuscript to the 
Archbishop during the summer of 1618, in 
197 instalments, and under various direc¬ 
tions. Nobody except De Dominis was in the 
secret. 

In the enquiry into the credibility of 
Sarpi and Pallavicini which is one of the 
gems of Ranke’s Popes , the great critic pro¬ 
nounces that neither is impartial, bat that 
Sarpi errs generally from ignorance. Dr. 
Dollinger’s judgment on the two historians 
is nearly the same. He. is more impressed 
than Ranke by their defects; but he assigns 
considerable authority to both, and thinks 
Sarpi the more trustworthy of the two. 
There is this great difference between them, 
that Pallavicini is the first modern historian 
who was diligent in stating his authorities, 
and that the better part of all he quotes 
is now within reach, either in print, or in 
libraries open to scholars, so that we 
can track his footsteps and detect 
almost every error; whereas Sarpi has 
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scarcely acknowledged his sources more 
than half-a-dozen times, and it is often im¬ 
possible to discover where he got his in¬ 
formation. When a writer’s veracity cannot 
be thoroughly brought to the proof, much 
will depend on his character. But few 
historians will stand the test, and it is 
questionable whether Sarpi is one of them. 
He assured his Protestant friends that he 
shared their creed, that he strove stealthily 
to convert his countrymen to the doctrines 
of Geneva, that he continued to say mass 
only because, being excommunicated, he was 
bound to defy the Pope. Whether these 
statements are true or false, there is no 
escape from the dilemma that he set himself 
to deceive either the Catholic neighbours 
who revered in him a saint after the model 
of the cloister, or the correspondents who 
took him for a convinced but undeveloped 
Calvinist. He was the obsequious and ad¬ 
miring servant of a Government which 
became, in his time, and before his eyes, 
the most systematically immoral tyranny in 
Christendom; and his political instincts were 
offended, not only by the constituted forms 
and authorities of the Church, bat by that 
which is essentially the spirit of the Christian 
religion. In public he straggled against the 
privileges, the immunities, the competing 
powers which embarrassed the State: in 
private he was an unfriendly critic of a 
system which, by regarding the inward more 
than the outward life of men, and fixing 
•their minds on the supernatural world, 
weakened, as he thought, the influence of 
earthly motives and the power of society 
over its members :— 

“ Per haver levato la sollecitudine dell’ honors 
et tuna, et la sollecitudine delle virtu, che ha per 
imposeibili; et in loro luoco sostituito la fede, 
non come virth, ma per succedaneo .... 
Dona gran speranza, confidenza, et allegrezza. 
Leva la politics, dovendo immediate finir il mondo. 
Fa insociabili, havendo gl’ altri per impii. Oon- 
traria al viver civile, sprezzando il tutto come 
abominabile o vano.” 

His sympathy with the Reformed Churches 
consisted in little more than aversion for the 
Papacy, and it is natural that he should 
have gradually lost ground in the estima¬ 
tion of Protestants, at the very time when 
his literary feme stood highest, and after he 
had put forth a work against Rome which 
has ever since continued to be more exten¬ 
sively read and more deeply studied than the 
writings of Erasmus, of Luther, or of Cal¬ 
vin. Men will differ in their judgments on 
his theology; but it should hardly be dis¬ 
puted that his ethics were injurious to his 
oredit as a writer of history, and especially 
of religious history, for he held that it is 
lawful, by common consent, to employ false¬ 
hood in the promotion of truth:—“Ogn’ 
huomo ha opinions che ilmendaciosiabnono 
in region di medicine, et di far bene a far 
creder il vero et utile con premesse false.” 

By attributing to these renowned con¬ 
troversialists even a limited measure of 
authority, Dr. Dollinger somewhat dis¬ 
parages works like his own, which are 
destined ultimately to supersede them. The 
axiom that historic certainty depends on the 
substitution of documents for historians is 
nowhere nearer the truth than when applied 
to the Council of Trent. As long as men can 
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plausibly support opposing views by appeal¬ 
ing to Sarpi or to Pailavicini, the subject 
cannot be rescued from controversy. So 
much of the materials which those writers 
used has become accessible, so much is 
known that was unknown to them, that it 
will be possible at no distant day, not, 
indeed, to dispense with their writings, but 
to extinguish their influence. We have still 
to wait for a complete and critical edition of 
Massarelli’s journals, of which Dr. Dollinger 
has revealed the value ; for a memorandum 
written by Seripando in the summer of 1562 ; 
and for other writings by Musotti, Cam- 
peggio, and a Portuguese Bishop, which are 
not yet recovered. But if all the private 
diaries which were kept at Trent were set in 
type, they would not clear away doubt or 
close discussion. The last appeal will always 
lie to an authority necessarily recognised as 
decisive—that is, to the private and the 
official letters that passed between the Court 
of Rome and the Legates and agents at Trent. 
Portions of this correspondence may be 
found in every great library ; but it is use¬ 
less to hope for a complete collection until 
it is undertaken at Rome. 

It has been often supposed that the breach 
opened in 1517 might have been healed 
until it was made irreparable at Trent; and 
that a party of reforming prelates would 
have disarmed and reconciled the Protest¬ 
ants but for the guile of those who wielded 
the majority. Dr. Dollinger’s volume will go 
far to dispel this illusion. A door had been 
left partially open to the disciples of Luther 
during a quarter of a century, but it was 
finally closed three years before the Council 
met. There had been a strong desire at 
Rome to take advantage of the Confession 
of Augsburg to obtain the basis of an under¬ 
standing ; and conciliation was seriously at¬ 
tempted ten years later at Ratisbon. Mode¬ 
rate men there contrived terms of agreement 
on the main points of the original dispute ; 
and Cardinal Contarini amazed Calvin by 
his anxiety to do justice to the other side. 
He composed a paper on Justification, in 
which he said:—“ Ex operibus qui dicunt 
nos justificari, verum dicunt; et qui dicunt 
nos justificari non ex operibus, sed per fidem, 
verum etiam dicunt.” Pole congratulated 
him on having made manifest a half-hidden 
truth, on having been the instrument of a 
new revelation. It was afterwards said that 
the strange doctrine had spread so fer that 
the Catholic faith was extinct in a con¬ 
siderable part of Italy. There was a sudden 
alarm followed by swift reaction. It was 
resolved that the Protestants should be over¬ 
come by force, as there was danger in at¬ 
tempting now to win them by concessions, 
and in 1542 the Inquisition was revived, and 
armed with increased powers. Thence¬ 
forward the policy pursued towards the 
Lutherans and the Huguenots was consistent, 
and allowed no hope of conciliation. The 
breach was complete without the interven¬ 
tion of the Council, and, apart from this, 
no concessions it could make would have 
availed with Lather, who repudiated the 
agreement accepted by Melanchthon, or with 
Calvin, who would not hear of making terms 
with Rome. 

The belief that Trent was thronged with 
followers of Gerson and of Erasmus, earnest 
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to obviate a Reformation like that of Witten- 
berg by reforms liko those of Constance, 
is wholly imaginary. The most serions 
symptom of such a spirit is the scheme 
which the Emperor Ferdinand submitted to 
the Council. But the Emperor’s advisers 
willingly took the money of Cardinal Morone, 
and their scheme was allowed to drop. The 
attitude of France was more energetic. Three 
ambassadors disturbed the Council by their 
unflinching Gallicanism. But their zeal for 
religion was so poor in quality that one of 
them, Du Ferrier, was silenced by an offer of 
gold; another, Birago, became the chief 
agent in the massacre of Paris, of which the 
third, Pibrac, was the most eloquent apolo- 
gist. And the Cardinal of Lorraine, who 
was the leader of this party, had just pre. 
pared to exterminate heresy by a method 
more sure and unrelenting than that which 
was afterwards executed by feebler hands. 
The French Government having put in its 
demands, lost all interest in the proceedings, 
and contented itself with obtaining enormous 
subsidies from the Pope. The Spanish pre¬ 
lates and divines were individually superior 
to the French. Although they were sus¬ 
picious of the concessions by which Catho¬ 
licism sought to maintain itself in France 
and Germany, they were stern believers in 
the rights and duties of the episcopate. 
But they were men who had been chosen 
and sent by a prince whose motives were 
never really religious, and they were bound , 
to do his will. When their advocacy of 
the prerogatives of their order became 
troublesome, the Pope invoked the authority 
of Philip. At a word from the Ambassador 
the Spaniards gave way, and wished to 
apologise; and Mendoza, the Bishop of 
Salamanca, who had been separated from 
his countrymen by the simplest of arts, 
sneered at their alacrity in obeying man 
rather than God. If thero had been a 
genuine survival of the spirit which pre¬ 
vailed at Constance, the organisation for ! 
the control of the Council could not have 
borne the strain. The Legates were much 
divided among themselves, and sometimes 
agreed in contending against the Pope's 
commands. Gonzaga fell into disgrace, and 
asked permission to resign. Simonetta de¬ 
nounced his colleagues. Seripando entered 
a solemn declaration against the acts of 
Simonetta. Hosius was hopelessly inactive. 
Altemps was notoriously inefficient. There 
was so little reality or substance in the 
opposition these Legates encountered that, 
although they reported that the Council 
was all but unanimous in demanding to be 
described as representing the whole Chnrch, 
they dismissed the claim without resistance. 
Their chief complaint, indeed, is not of their 
opponents, but of the anxiety caused by the 
intemperate zeal, the obstinacy and incapacity 
of their constant supporters. It was the con- 
scions want of power in those who presided, 
rather than the unruly vigour of party feeling, 
that hampered the Conncil, and brought it 
to an abrupt termination. Actok. 


Prof. Chknert is to represent the University of 
Oxford at the St. Petersburg Congress of Oriental¬ 
ists, and M. Neubauer is also to visit Russia to ex¬ 
amine the collection of Hebrew and Arabic MSS. 
lately acquired by the Russian Government 
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MBS. GREEN'S LAST CALENDAR OF STATE 
PAPERS. 

Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 
1649-1650, Preserved in the State Paper 
Department of Her Majesty’s Public Record 
Office. Edited by Mary Anne Everett 
Green, Author of “The Lives of the 
Princesses of England,’’ &c. Rolls Series. 
(London: Longmans & Co., 1875.) 

This is one of the most valuable Calendars 
vet issued. It breaks ground in a period of 
English history left quite uncalendared 
hitherto, and the documentary information 
about which has. . been explored, even 
partially, but by few enquirers since Godwin. 
It is, in fact, an abstract of the Minutes of 
the Council of State, and of a vast mass of 
the most important documents besides of 
the first year of the English Commonwealth. 

By a curious, though not unnatural, 
instinct, transmitted from • the time of the 
Restoration, the five years, from the begin- 
ing of 1649 to the end of 1653, during 
which England tried the experiment of 
being a Republic, and, indeed, the six 
following years as well, during which 
there was the modification of the Pro¬ 
tectorate, have been generally regarded 
as an unrespectable, or even hideously 
disreputable, portion of the British past, 
about which the less said the better. 
Godwin’s Commonwealth, an accurate and 
conscientious book, did little to change this 
feeling; and, though there have been later 
publications about the period, some of them 
far more splendid and rousing, the total 
effect has hardly yet been to reinstate the 
period itself in historical respectability, or 
to remove the notion that it was a disgrace¬ 
ful break or blotch in the true continuity of 
English life, but rather to revive interest in 
the single and extraordinary personality of 
Cromwell. Now, indubitably, Cromwell is 
the paramount figure of the period. From 
first to last, he inspires it, he makes it, his 
actions hold it up; and the more it is 
studied, the more this appears. Not the less 
is it interesting to know what was round 
about Cromwell, what he was rooted in, 
what were the materials he had to work 
with, who were his subordinates or opponents, 
what was that machinery of Republican 
Government which he helped to set up after 
the death of Charles I., and how the 
machinery worked till it ceased to give 
satisfaction to Cromwell and he broke it 
down. Whether pleasant or not, it remains 
part of the history of England that a little 
Republican Government, consisting of the 
Rump of the Long Parliament and a Council 
of its chiefs, abetted at first but by a f rac¬ 
oon of the population, execrated by the 
rest as Independents and Regicides, and 
looked on with abhorrence and contempt 
by foreign Powers, did, in the course of a 
lew years, beat down all opposition, unite 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, into one 
Commonwealth on principles unknown till 
™en, defy foreign Powers, and bring them 
to polite obeisance. It is Cromwell, we 
repeat, that runs through the story. His 
resubjugation of Ireland, his battle of 

w unbar, and its consequences in Scotland, 
his crowning battle of Worcester, are 
be essential events. But what went on at 


Westminster during Cromwell’s long absence, 
first in Ireland and then in Scotland ; how 
the Government there corresponded with 
him and co-operated with him; how they 
managed matters miscellaneously in England 
and with foreign Powers all the while; how 
they felt themselves related to Cromwell, 
and how he felt himself related to them— 
especially after Worcester, when, with his 
sword sheathed, he was back permanently in 
Westminster, and Vane and others became 
uneasy with the sense of his too huge 
presence, and began to welcome the rising 
naval fame of Blake as a possible relief: all 
this belongs also to the real history of the 
Commonwealth. Whether for instruction 
or for warning, that period of English 
history will yet have to be studied in detail, 
and with all the help that documents can 
give. Mrs. Green's present volume inven¬ 
tories the documents, or most of them, for 
the first year; and, now that she has entered 
on the ground, we may expect future 
volumes, in which every particle of remain¬ 
ing information about the Commonwealth 
that the Record Office can furnish will be 
most faithfully registered and made acces¬ 
sible. 

Mrs, Green’s Preface is itself an admirable 
performance, conveying, in small space, a 
great deal of useful information respecting 
the forms and circumstances of the Com¬ 
monwealth at the outset. It describes the 
composition of the Council of State, its times 
and places of sitting, its official staff, its 
method of transacting business, by the whole 
body or by standing committees, and its re¬ 
lations to the small fragment of a Parlia¬ 
ment by its side from which nominally it 
derived its authority, but which in reality it 
controlled and directed. It tells us that the 
total number of the sittings of the Council 
of State throughout the first year was 319, 
while the Parliament held but 232 sittings 
in the same time ; and there is actually ap¬ 
pended a tabular digest of the sederunts of 
the Council, month by month, for the whole 
year, from which it can be seen which of the 
forty-one members were most constant in 
their attendance. Very great pains have 
been taken with these particulars, and with 
the sketch of affairs generally in England 
after the king’s death, and of the diplomatic 
relations in which the Commonwealth then 
found itself with the principal , foreign 
Powers ; and the result is an increase of 
light on certain points, even for those who 
were best informed on the subject before. 
Of course, strict historical accuracy regulates 
every atom of statement; and it is only from 
a tone in the expression, here and there, 
that one gathers that the author of the Lives 
of the Princesses of England has no strong 
liking, personally, for the Commonwealth- 
men and their element, and, with all her 
laborious and minute intimacy with the 
same, would rather dissuade from any sym¬ 
pathy with that experiment or desire for its 
repetition. For one thing, she seems to 
report with some satisfaction! that Republi¬ 
canism cannot have been, in all cases, so 
cheap as some have supposed. Thus, of 
Cromwell and his income in the first year of 
the Commonwealth:— 

“ In March [1649] he was requested to accept 
the arduous post of commander-in-chief, lieuten¬ 


ant-general, and chief governor of Ireland, where 
the Royalist forces under the Marquis of Ormond 
were so strong that the greatest military ability 
at command of Parliament was required to keep 
them in check. Cromwell's significant reply was 
that he would go, if he were ‘ sufficiently pro¬ 
vided.’ He required, in addition to the ordinary 
salary of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 3,0001. 
for outfit, 101. a day as long as he remained in 
England, and 8,0001. a year on his landing in 
Ireland. Unfortunately, Cromwell’s patent doe* 
not state his salary as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
only that he should have the usual fees, stipends, 
and allowances; but, judging from analogy, it 
seems to have been at least 5,0001. His total 
salary would therefore be 13,0001. a year; which, 
multiplied by 3£, to represent the comparative 
value of money at that period, amounts to 45,0001. 
—the salary of the present Lord Lieutenant being 
only 20,0001. The demand was high, bat it was 
granted, notwithstanding the deplorable state of 
the Exchequer.” 


Of the documents themselves, as inventoried 
and digested in the Calendar through more 
than 500 pages, the backbone consists in 
the abstracts of the Minutes or Order-Books 
of the Council of State day after day. They 
are the main track of the history of England 
through the year (the records of special com¬ 
mittees, which will supply additional infor¬ 
mation, being meanwhile deferred) ; and, 
though Cromwell’s absence in Ireland re¬ 
moves direct traces of him from the minutes 
of the Council meetings after a time, there is 
some compensation in the occasional mention 
of Milton, as the Council’s Secretary for 
Foreign Tongues, and of the pieces of busi¬ 
ness for the Commonwealth referred to him 
in that capacity. To the right and the left 
of the Council Order-Books, however, there 
are other most multifarious documents, some 
of them in the form of letters. Admiralty,. 
Army, Books and Pamphlets, Coin, Consuls 
and Agents Abroad, Crown Lands and Parks, 
Deans’ and Chapters’ Lands, Delinquents, 
Garrisons, Goldsmiths’ Hall Committee, 
Government Test or Engagement, Ireland, 
Levellers, Ministers and Preachers, Prisoners- 
of War, Scotland, Sequestrations, Whitehall 
—these headings from the Index will give 
an idea of the range of matters of public 
moment covered by the documents collec¬ 
tively ; while of the persons noticed in them, 
frequently or incidentally, in addition to 
Cromwell and Milton, it may be suffi¬ 
cient, by way of suggestion, to name the 
Marquis of Argyle, Anthony Ascham, M. 
Augier, Blake, the Queen of Bohemia, 
Bradshaw, Charles II., Colonel Deane, 
Dorislaus, Fairfax, Gualter Frost, Henrietta 
Maria, Hasilrig, Ireton, Lambert, Lenthall, 
Lilburne, Monk, Montrose, Ormond, Over- 
ton, the Earl of Pembroke, Hugh Peters, 
Prince Rupert, Yane, and the Duke of 
Buckingham. Of special utility to the 
historical enquirer will be certain long tables 
appended to the main Calendar of the Docu¬ 
ments. These include lists of the Warrants 
of the Council of State, <fec., for the year, 
and also of the Money Warrants. .Altogether, 
in lookiug at these tables, or at any other 
part of the present volume, it is impossible 
to think otherwise than with high and pecu¬ 
liar respect of a lady who has made the 
hard work of deciphering and calendar¬ 
ing these old records her daily duty, who has 
so perfected herself in the difficult art, and 
who, while possessing a fond of exact kaow- 
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ledge of English history, acquired in the 
process, that must enable her to detect errors 
and deficiencies in books of considerable 
pretence, is content with doing her best 
quietly to map out for all the means of 
better research. David Masson. 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica. Ninth 

Edition. Vais. II. and III. (Edinburgh : 

A. and C. Black, 1876.) 

An adequate review of these splendid volumes 
would require a large council of critics, and 
a proportionate volume of criticism. An 
immense range of subjects is embraced, and 
each has been treated by a specialist, in most 
cases by an acknowledged master in his 
own department. When Mr. Swinburne 
treats of Beaumont and Fletcher, Mr. Sayoe 
of Babylonia, Mr. Max Muller of Aryan, Mr. 
Procter of astronomy, it is no slight under¬ 
taking to venture a review of such men in 
such subjects. The publishers have in fact 
secured such a staff as to make the success 
of their work certain, and there are few books 
which show more splendidly the learning 
and the culture of England at the present 
day. So valuable are the special essays 
that even those who have not means or ac¬ 
commodation for the whole will find a single 
volume well worth buying and keeping, and 
from this point of view it is worth suggest¬ 
ing to the publishers that in due time a re¬ 
print, or separate print, of the principal 
articles, grouped in subjects, must meet with 
a very large demand. 

This is the general character of these 
volumes, nor will anything which I am 
about to say be understood, I hope, as 
detracting from a sincere acknowledgment 
of their merit. 

It seems to me, however, that the very 
greatness of the special authors has made 
the task of the general editor in some re¬ 
spects very difficult. Such men will not be 
tied by rules, or confined within fixed 
limits, and so there comes" out here and 
there a disproportion between the length of 
the articles and their relative importance. 
For example, the articles on military mat¬ 
ters, written by a famous specialist, Colonel 
. Chesney, are too long, while the musical 
articles are, in proportion, far too short and 
sketchy. Within a single subject, similarly, 
that on Aristotle is perhaps too long in it¬ 
self, but certainly too long in comparison with 
that on Aristophanes. The very learned 
article on Aryan also appears to me some¬ 
what too long and dry for the average 
readers of an encyclopaedia. These defects, 
if they be real defects, are probably unavoid¬ 
able in a work to which divers men con¬ 
tribute each according to his own bent. 

I am more positive about some faults of 
arrangement, of which the chief is the curious 
transference of the whole history of Greek 
Art from under its natural heading to that of 
Archaeology. It is also a pity that the editor 
did not call the attention of all his contribu¬ 
tors to the duty of giving a fuller list of the 
literature on each subject at the conclusion 
of their articles. An attention to this im¬ 
portant point would have greatly increased 
the value of many of the classical essays 
which are otherwise excellent. The philo¬ 
sophical articles, especially those of Mr. 


Wallace, are models in this respect. But 
here are a few different cases taken from the 
department of Greek classical literature. 

The article on Aristophanes concludes 
without saying one word about the extant 
MSS. of the author—a very common defect 
in our histories of literature, on which 
classical Scholars might take a lesson from 
the Biblical critics, as may be seen in these 
very volumes. In the next place, not a word 
is said about the masterly scholia on Aristo¬ 
phanes when the writer is referring to com¬ 
mentaries, and yet the scholia are the true 
foundation of all criticism on this text, of 
all others. Lastly, among the modern Eng¬ 
lish editions and translations cited, those of 
Mr. Rogers are most unaccountably omitted. 
Similarly, the somewhat ambitions article 
on Aristotle says nothing about the MSS., 
and, in giving a short list of books of re¬ 
ference on Aristotle, leaves out every good 
modern writer on the Politics, such as 
Oncken, Bemays, and Susemihl. The space 
occupied by this article would certainly have 
admitted a fuller list. I notice the same 
poverty of reference to a very rich German 
and French literature in the excellent 
article on Athens, except that in this case 
(Curt) Wachsmuth’s book is recommended 
to the reader, but unfortunately not used by 
the writer, who would have profited greatly 
by it in many points. He would have 
hesitated (I think) to identify the iipa 
riiXr), the cursed gate where malefactors 
were led out (as is almost certain from an 
allusion in Theophrastus), with the splendid 
public Dipylon ; nor would he have deigned 
to notice Dr. Dyer’s separation of the foun¬ 
tain Enneacrounos from the Callirrhoe, in 
direct contradiction of the express statement 
of Thucydides. Pausanias, indeed, sud¬ 
denly jumps (in our MSS.) from the Acro¬ 
polis to the distant fountain, but this seems 
almost certainly owing to an early misplace¬ 
ment of a page in the archetype of our 
copies. A word should also have been 
added on the Barathrum, and on the grotto 
of Apollo, which Dyer rightly identifies with 
that of Pan, but which is generally held to 
be distinct. The notice of Aristarchus the 
grammarian is very brief and poor, and 
does not even give a proper list of the famous 
critical symbols which he used in his editioq 
of Homer, and which are preserved to us in 
the Codeia Venetus Marcianws A. 

But, on the whole, the classical articles 
are excellent. On the literary side of 
classics I would call special attention to 
those on the Anthology and on the Augustan 
History as models of clearness and learning. 
So, also, the discussion on Greek sculpture 
and painting by Mr. Murray is thorough 
and masterly, though I wish he would not 
speak of Chius and Argus, still less of 
Tinjnt.h (even though Gottling shows that 
Tirynthos is defensible), all of which hurt a 
classical eye, and grate upon a classical ear. 
I will add that, in describing the archaic stele 
now preserved in a little church near Orcho- 
menos, he substitutes a beetle for the large 
grasshopper which the man is holding to his 
dog. I was fortunate enough to see this 
stele myself, and noted the size and dis¬ 
tinctness of the grasshopper, which is 
evidently intended for the very large eme¬ 
rald-green species that abounds through the 


plains of Boeotia, and which one sees flying 
through the air like birds in size and 
weight. 

Before leaving the classical side of the 
volumes, I will note that in two important 
articles the very interesting ancient side of 
them is completely omitted—I mean the 
articles on Arbitration and on the Balam 
of Power. The old Greeks were quite 
familiar with an idea thought by many a 
novelty of our own time—the idea of settling 
national disputes by arbitration. We have 
frequent allusions to such arbitrations, some¬ 
times referred to a State, sometimes to i 
famous statesman, such as Themistocles, and 
it seems in all cases to have been considered 
proper to offer arbitration before appealing 
to arms. We have, as yet, no Englisl 
monograph on this very interesting side in 
Greek politics. There is a good collection 
of materials in Egger’s Traites publics dav 
Vantiquite. As to the theory of the Balanu 
of Power, it is commonly asserted to be the 
discovery of modern jurists, though it was 
quite familiar to the Greeks, was the real 
motive of ‘many of their wars, and wu 
even the leading idea of the foreign policy 
of Egypt in the days of the Diadochi, as 
well as of other trading States in antiquity. 

Turning to the philosophical articles, we 
may divide them into biographical sketches, 
and discussions on the meaning of standard 
terms, such as Axiom and Associate! 
(of ideas). The biographical sketches are 
done with great learning and with evident 
sympathy, though (if we exclude Aristotle, 
as debateable ground with classics) Berkeley 
is the only very leading name within file 
compass of the volumes. The good bishop 
is handled by the light of Prof. Fraaer’s 
teaching, and the result is very satisfactory, 
perhaps a little more satisfactory than Berke¬ 
ley himself. The question as to the pre¬ 
cise nature of Berkeley’s idea is settled 
rightly, I think, by declaring it a mere mo¬ 
dification of mind, but the effect he pro¬ 
duced on his early commentators, even up 
to Hamilton, was very different. For when 
he asserted that ideas which cease to exist 
in oar minds are kept existing in the mind 
of God j when he asserted ( Principles, § xc.) 
that they are “ imprinted by a spirit distinct 
from that which perceives them,” and again 
(§§ cxxxv. sqq.) protested against applying 
the word idea to spirit, as being different in 
kind—such declarations made most men 
think that his idea, though not matter, was 
something different from a mere modifica¬ 
tion of mind, in fact, the tertium quid of 
many of the schoolmen. As I have said, 
this interpretation is to be rejected by 
modern Berkeleians, because I believe it 
would have been rejected by Berkeley him¬ 
self had the question been brought clearly 
before him. But it is plain that both he and 
Locke, strangely enough, never distinctly 
thought about it, and both of them use in 
some places the language of those who held 
ideas to be separate entities, while in others 
they asserted them to be mere modifications 
of mind. I will add that in describing the 
Theory of Vision, it is hardly accurate to say 
that it is “a critical examination of the 
true meaning of the externality ” apparently 
given by sight. The word externality does 
not occur at all, I believe, in the tract, and 
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the word outness, which Berkeley uses, very 
seldom indeed. It is the perception of dis¬ 
tance which is the prominent subject—such 
distance as requires physiological adapta¬ 
tion ; and, thongh the same arguments may 
be brought to bear on the general question 
of externality as such, this is not done by 
Berkeley, except incidentally, in this parti¬ 
cular tract (c/. § 41). 

All the biographies are, however, re¬ 
markable for the temperateness of their 
tone, and the breadth of view with which they 
are written. This is, also, even more strik¬ 
ingly the case with the special discussions 
on Axiom and Association, from the able pen 
of Prof. Robertson. An historical analysis 
of the varying meanings of such terms im¬ 
plies little less than a history of philosophy, 
and a history in the deepest sense, not 
chronological only, but also logical. The 
calm judicial qualities which Mr. Robertson 
brings to bear upon his task make his ex¬ 
position veiy pleasant, even when one differs 
from him. 

I do not think any fault could be found by 
either friend or opponent with his cautious 
and fair statement of the Principle of Asso¬ 
ciation, and its claims in modern psychology ; 
but I am not so sure that in his historical 
sketch he has done justice to either Locke 
or Berkeley. He says very rightly that 
Locke’s chapter on the Association of Ideas 
offered little psychological suggestion, and 
only afforded to future enquirers a conve¬ 
nient name. But, as usual, the most im¬ 
portant passage on the subject in Locke’s 
Essay is not the official one, but an occa¬ 
sional remark. The well-known discussion 
(II. 9, § 8) headed “ Ideas of Sensation often 
Changed by the Judgment ” is the first 
popular statement of the most decisive and 
complete case of inseparable association, 
that of sensations of sight with those of 
touch. It is from this source that the whole 
subsequent development has been derived. 
There can be little doubt that Berkeley’s 
whole Theory of Vision was suggested by 
this passage, and the principle as stated by 
him, and quoted in the article before us, 
was a mere restatement of it under the title 
of Suggestion. 

The main applications of the principle 
have been made in modem times by J. S. 
Mill. His attempt to deduce from it neces¬ 
sary truths has been elsewhere discussed by 
me in connexion with Kant, and on his se- 
«>nd and most ingenious attempt to deduce 
from it our belief in the existence of an ex¬ 
ternal world I hope to write something 
special in due time. It is conceded by Prof. 
Bobertson that, though strictly scientific, the 
proceeding of the Association school is not 
Jet justified in all its claims. It is, there- 
tore, a philosophical question which is still 
Worth discussing. 

On the word Axiom Prof. Robertson does 
aot merely content himself with a clear and 
accurate history of the various uses of the 
ter m, he advances to a very ingenious and 
Probable theory of his own, which, however, 
(hffera far less from that of Kant than he 
roagiues. He assumes, indeed, with the 
“""ol Mr. Bain, that we can only have a 
Perception of objects extended and figured 

y means of muscular movements, for which 
would supply a mere constructive act 


of the imagination. Nor would Kant be at 
all satisfied at having this act described, as 
“ due to the activity of the pure ego, opposed 
to the very notion of sensible experience, 
and absolutely a priori.” Kant always de¬ 
manded an empirical stimulus, and it is the 
act of comprehending such sensations that 
brings with it the employment of the pure 
forms of space and time. But the main 
features of Mr. Robertson’s statement seem 
to me just and valuable,- and perhaps more 
calculated than Kant’s “ to lead into the way 
of truth such as have erred and are de¬ 
ceived.” 

It will be pleasant after these dry meta¬ 
physical notes to turn to the lighter and 
sweeter subject of Music. Several important 
names appear in these volumes—our own 
Attwood, the Bach family, Beethoven, and 
Auber. There is such a universal habit of 
talking in a vague and twaddling way about 
music and musicians that a change in this 
respect would have been a striking feature 
in the Encyclopaedia, and would have com¬ 
manded great respect and attention. Un¬ 
fortunately the enthusiastic writer follows 
the old and beaten track. Thus none of the 
characteristic features of the composers are 
clearly brought out, and there is no good 
analysis given of any single work which 
could guide the enquirer. Attwood’s glees 
are vaguely mentioned, but none of them 
specified, not even the splendid quintet, 
“ To all that breathe the air of heaven,” 
which is perhaps the most orchestral quintet 
for unacoompanied voices which has ever 
been composed. In the sketch of Beethoven 
we are told that under the article Music 
we shall find historical illustrations of the 
various composers, and this will probably 
make good what we here miss, some spe¬ 
cimens of the peculiarities of the man, and 
at least one specimen of his best melody¬ 
writing—a feature of the last importance in 
the present rage for random tone-painting. 
But the real objection to the article is the 
cool assumption—common to most musicians 
—that because Beethoven wrote great music 
therefore he was a great man in other re¬ 
spects. “ He was a great artist only 
because he was a great man, and a sad 
man withal.” There is no evidence of his 
having been a great man, except in music, 
and it is a strange fact that in this art 
and in mathematics men otherwise weak 
and contemptible sometimes perform great 
things. Many of Schubert’s most thought¬ 
ful and expressive songs were composed, it 
is said, in a pothouse, and there have been 
habitual drunkards great discoverers in 
mathematics. But in music and painting 
especially it is quite usual for men otherwise 
commonplace to develop a special genius; 
and it is far better to recognise and dissect 
this particular feature than to rhapsodise 
about other great qualities, which are 
usually imagined in artists out of a vague 
love of symmetry and a desire to glorify 
the art which we admire. Thus, when it is 
said of J. S. Bach (IH. p. 196) that “ his 
counterpoint, as compared with the poly- 
phonous splendour of Palestrina or Orlando 
di Sasso, is, as it were, of a more intense, 
more immediately personal kind,” we are 
presented with a statement which has pro¬ 
bably no meaning at all, or, if it has, such 


meaning could only have been made plain 
by quoting parallel passages from both 
authors, or at least referring to such passages 
definitely by name. Similarly we are told 
(p. -505) that Beethoven’s works, and espe¬ 
cially Op. 1, which is then under discussion, 
“ are the bitter fruits of thought and sorrow, 
the results of a passionate but conscious 
strife for ideal aims.” It is hard to charac¬ 
terise such writing with any gentler epithet 
than twaddling, seeing that the three sonatas 
in Op. 1 are all modelled on the happy style 
of Mozart, as our author admits, and, though 
deeper and more subtle than many of 
Mozart’s lighter works, scarcely show the 
peculiar Wehmuth of Beethoven’s later style 
anywhere, except in the third Adagio (in E 
major). These details are worth men¬ 
tioning because a really able and com¬ 
petent critic appears to have allowed himself 
to be carried away by the traditional and 
now established nonsense which is talked by 
musicians about musicians. 


As the ancients coupled music with gym¬ 
nastics, we will now turn to the sporting 
articles. Of these that on Athletics is very 
good, though the almost complete exclu¬ 
sion of the ancient games is remarkable. 
This branch of the subject will probably 
come in under some other head, but it is to 
be hoped that the Olympic games will be 
discussed by a practical man, like the writer 
before us, and not by a mere bookworm who 
never saw an athletic meeting. We are told 
by the scholiasts that Pbayllus of Croton 
jumped forty-four feet, compared with which 
the wonderful high jump of six feet two 
inches at the last inter-university sports is a 
mere nothing. How is this to be explained? 
The Germans say he jumped downhill, and 
had weights in his hands, which he threw 
backward when rising. But what is their 
evidence ? Something might also have 
been said of the ancient boxing, which was 
part of their athletics, and which they seem 
to have done very badly indeed. 

Among the modem meetings enumerated, 
surely the Olympic games now held at 
Athens every four years, which were de¬ 
scribed last summer by eye-witnesses in 
the Academy (July 10, 1875, p. 39), in Mac¬ 
millan’s Magazine, and in the Field, ought 
to have been mentioned. 

But this kind of sport is vastly inferior 
to the fine old English field-sports, only one 
of which comes within our scope—treated 
in a masterly essay on Angling by the famous 
“F. F.” Speaking as a practical angler of 
many years’ standing, I can vouch for the 
soundness and accuracy of the principles 
laid down, and the advice and directions 
deduced from them. I will add a point or 
two which may be serviceable to the learned 
readers of the Academy when they exchange 
the pen for the rod in their Long Vacation. 
In cautioning the angler (p. 40) not to 
strike a salmon too fast—an almost inevitable 
danger with a nervous angler who has been 
fishing for some time without a rise—he 
does not mention what is really the greatest 
of all safeguards, I mean the practice of 
playing the fly well under the water, so that 
the fish does not break the surface till he 
has actually taken the fly. I find that 
salmon take the fly better in this way, and 
that the chances of hooking them are about 
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ten times greater. This is not the case witn 
trout; but in fishing for char, which are 
scarce in Ireland, I have generally caught 
them with an artificial fly fully eight inches 
or a foot under the surface. It may, per¬ 
haps, be said that the writer has not been as 
full as might be on Irish fishing, and many 
things which he says of Scotch fishing might 
have been well applied, with a few modifi¬ 
cations, to the Irish lakes and rivers. When 
he says that the sea-trout in Ireland prefer 
mixed and showy wings, he says what is 
generally believed and acted upon. But in 
my experience a jet-black fly, made of water- 
rail’s feathers, with a hackle of the same, 
and a slight silvor twist at the tail, will beat 
any gaudy fly, or indeed any fly known, for 
white trout, either in Donegal, Connemara, 
or Kerry. But it must be used as a tail fly, 
and drawn gently under the water, when it 
is probably taken by the fish for a water- 
clock. If made of a small size, about that 
of an ordinary brown-trout fly, it will kill 
sea-trout in a dead calm, and with a bright 
sun shining. It should be noted, by the 
way, that salmon will take in calm water, if 
carefully enticed; and there are some Irish 
rivers, like the Boyne, where deep calm 
reaches are deliberately and successfully 
fished when their surface is like a mirror. 

There is no space in this review to speak 
of the important theological articles (espe¬ 
cially the very able and advanced paper on 
The Bible), or of the equally important geo¬ 
graphical articles; but the accuracy of the 
latter will be sufficiently guaranteed by the 
fact that even obscure towns in Ireland are 
described fully, and without any blunders. 
We must also pass over the instructive dis¬ 
sertations in Natural History, especially on 
Ants, Bees, and Spiders ( Arachnida ), which 
are not only well written and full of inform¬ 
ation, but exceedingly well illustrated. 

I will say a word in conclusion about the 
ancient notation described in the elaborate 
treatise on Arithmetic, which, with Mr. 
Procter’s Astronomy, represents the exact 
science of the volumes. It is worth observing 
that the notation of the books of the Iliad 
and Odyssey by letters differs from the 
proper Greek numbering, even in the units, 
by omitting the sign for 6 (?), so disturbing 
all the later signs. As many school-boys 
learn Greek notation from this source, 
teachers should not fail to point out the 
chance of mistake. The value given for 
CCIOO is surely wrong, as it cannot 
mean anything but 10,000. The same may 
be said about CCCIOOO, which is not a 
million, but 100,000. As to the origin of 
the Roman figures V and X, it seems to me 
that the writer, together with the great 
authorities whom he quotes, has missed 
the true solution of the matter. As the first 
four units represent four fingers, so the V is 
merely a rude picture of the hand, with the 
thumb separated from the closed fingers. 
X is likewise the juxtaposition of two such 
hands. This is almost certain ; of course 
the C and M are merely the initial letters of 
centum and mills, as our author perceives. 
But his suggestions about the simpler V 
and X are laboured and improbable. 

Those who are Wearied with these dry 
Btudies will do well to turn ■ to Mr. Swin¬ 
burne's Beaumont and Fletcher, where they 


will learn how a great poet appreciates' his 
ancestors in art, and how perfectly high 
enthusiasm can be combined with a severe 
and critical judgment. J. P. Mahatft. 


Thoughts on Art, Philosophy, and Religion. 

By Sydney Dobell. With a Note by John 

Nichol, M.A., LL.D., &c. (London: 

Smith, Elder & Go., 1876.) 

The present work gives ns access to a 
singularly original and lofty-natured, as 
well as subtly-intellectual man. A certain 
aristocratic distinction of character and 
mind seems to me the note of it. Truly the 
fragmentariness of the volume is somewhat 
tantalising. We do not learn here what the 
poet thought of his contemporaries and pre¬ 
decessors in the art, nor how his own inner 
life was nourished and unfolded. It is a 
little bewildering, moreover, not to find the 
great builders of thought alluded to by name 
in connexion with subjects they have made 
their own. But it hardly follows that Mr. 
Dobell did not study them: and he often 
illuminates his themes with fine, profound, 
suggestive glances, so that his thoughts 
become fertilising in the minds of readers. 
Not least in the crabbed, curious, almost 
pedantic wording of some of them is the 
resemblance to Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection 
observable. But we must remark that they 
were not intended for publication in their 
present shape. We are reminded of the 
deeply melancholy collapse of a noble life 
in mid-career—arrested by ill-health and 
accident. 

The editor gives us here some idea what 
the projected concluding parts of Balder 
would have been. But it is perhaps difficult 
to regret that Balder was not finished— 
for no addition could have made tolerable 
the interminable weltering chaos of the 
earlier part. We have, however, in this 
volume the plan, and even some details, of a 
play that was to have formed an interlude 
in Balder ; but it so grew under the 
writer’s hand that he resolved to make of it 
a separate work. And to me it seems that 
this must certainly have proved the finest 
monument of his genius—though indeed The 
Roman is a splendid poem. This, however, 
is more dramatic in conception. 

The main idea of the play is the struggle 
between the Church of Rome and the secular 
power in the Middle Ages. This is repre¬ 
sented by an imaginary episode of the ’ long 
war between Guelf and Ghibelline. The 
purpose of the author was to represent 
another side of that progress from doubt to 
faith, from chaos to order, one phase of 
which was shown in the first part of Balder. 
There is here action, incident, and some 
mutual influence of distinct characters upon 
one another; though the characters would 
have been impersonations of abstract types, 
rather than living persons indirectly repre¬ 
sentative of such types. And they would 
evidently have been mouthpieces for the 
poet’s own acute, even dramatic (in so far 
as many-sided and impartial) reflections on 
important general problems, as Browning’s 
characters so often are; though, as with 
Browning, each character would have uttered 
reflections appropriate to him or her, which 
is manifest from the notes here presented 

Diqiti; 


tons of sentiments and sayings arising os 
the whole fairly out of the situation of each 
speaker. Yet it seems hardly fair to show 
a poet thus rough-hewing at the rude block. 

There are two finished compositions—the 
pamphlet on “ Reform” and the “ Lecture 
on Poetry.” These are stately, lucid, and 
eloquent ill style. The former is wise and 
thoughtful, though there is some want of 
distinctness in the writer’s statement of ha 
theory as regards plural voting and the 
representation of minorities—the politics 
appear to be “ Liberal-Conservative.” 

But the most interesting and weighty 
thing here is perhaps the “ Lecture on 
Poetry.” Dobell’s doctrine is the extreme 
antipodes of the latest and most fashion, 
able propounded by critics, and reduced 
to practice by poets. He does not think 
that Form is all, and Matter of no ac¬ 
count ; on the contrary, he says, “ a 
perfect poem is |the expression of a perfect 
human mind.” Yet, though I am in 
general agreement with him on this head, 
I believe he too much emphasises the indi¬ 
vidual poet’s mind in his definitions of non- 
lyrical poetry. Thus it is characteristic of 
him that he considers the drama a sort of 
truncated form of the Epic. A poet, he 
says, has a whole world of imagined facts, 
and an inexhaustible stock of men and 
women, in the transmutable substance of 
his own character, and has the power of 
transfiguration into these. But the drama 
is described as “ a story enacted by some 
great tragedian en costume, without the 
(Epic) narrative, and with no central figure 
of himself, in which the various dissimilar 
personifications might cohere.” Now, this 
is to treat the poetic personality in drams 
too much as the visible and tangible centre 
of all the clustering imaginations. There 
may be a great poetry of personality, as in 
Byron. And no doubt there is the peculiar 
standpoint and flavour of individual genius 
in all its work. But a play is better realised 
by the company of the Theatre Fran^ais than 
by any Mr. Bellew. 

The poet’s personality in drama ought to 
be an insensible (rather than a visible) 
centre, radiating objective unity among its 
creations. In Shakspere it is surely this, and 
even in some of the best Epic poetry— in 
Homer, for instance, and our own narrative 
poet Chaucer. (The highest art accordingly 
is never mannered, mannerism being to a 
noble style what the “ deportment ” of a 
dancing-master is to the native grace of a 
gentleman.) There is, however, vital teach¬ 
ing in this definition : “ the expression of a 
perfect human mind by means of one bean- 
tiful or sublime truth, and other essentially 
related truths, arranged according to then 
essential relationship, in a proportioned suc¬ 
cession of words, true and congruous, and 
therefore sublime or beautiful.” Perhaps 
the phraseology too much suggests general 
abstract truths, to the expression of which 
the concrete life-story may be only as 
machinery; and certainly Dobell’s W 
poetry is apt to be rhetorical. But still i* 
is very easy to understate the view Dobell 
means to emphasise, and to do so is penu¬ 
rious for art. How sure you to obtain tbs 
cosmic unity involved in the highest crea¬ 
tion, without a vision or intuition of oentw 
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rad more cosmic troth, underlying the 
ordered facts of actual history or invention 
which you may take for your theme ? 
Without this, there may be spirited historic 
chronicles, or clever realistic tales, with 
verse as good as you please ; but there can¬ 
not, I apprehend, be the highest tragic, or 
perhaps even, the best comic poetry. In 
proportion to the poet’s grasp of the essen¬ 
tial, and therefore universal significance of 
his subject; in proportion, therefore, to his 
own intellectual and spiritual calibre, will 
be the degree of essential poetry, or imagi¬ 
native truth attained, and the vitality of his 
creation for all time. Every great work of 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, or Shakspere is thus 
universal in its significance, is representative 
of some law of human destiny, some abiding 
relations of humanity with Nature and with 
God. That is what poetic vision of the rich 
breathing life before us all has made it— 
concrete living philosophy. “ Didactic 
poetry is only condemnable because it harps 
upon its own conventional moral saws, and 
cramps the complex human mystery into 
texts of unimaginative, unemotional ser¬ 
mons. But Hamlet, Achilles, Prometheus, 
Romeo, Juliet, Faust, these are not our 
neighbours over the way; they are eternal 
ideals, as well as living persons. Men like 
Homer, Dante, Milton are, as Shelley says, 
“the world’s unacknowledged legislators.” 

“ You may make a people’s laws, if I may 
make their ballads.” 

Still, Mr. Dobell’s definitions hardly seem 
to cover the best objective poetry, nor that 
of humour and gaiety; nor, again, that of 
hate, wit, and ridicule; nor that of revolt 
and desp'aip. Doubtless, the evil, painful, 
denying, despairing, grotesque elements 
must have their aesthetic glorification at the 
hands of Art; yet they may be prominent 
characteristics of an Art-product, while Dobell 
speaks only of love, worship, and their corre¬ 
lated poetic equivalents. His remarks on the 
physiological rationale of rhythmical speech 
are very striking. He treats it as the art- 
perfected natural expression of imaginative 
emotion, and as itself reproductive of the 
moods that engender it. But we ought to 
remember Shelley’s wise observations on this 
subject, in his Defence of Poetry. Shelley 
was master of the technique of his art, and 
at the bidding of his enchantment many 
an Hion of sound “ like a mist rose into 
towers.” A poet, according to him, must 
be rhythmical, but his rhythm is not confined 
to any stated measures; it has varied, in fact, 
for every age and country. If the lofty 
maim made by men like Emerson, Dobell, 
Walt Whitman, and Shelley have any justi- 
ucation at all, the last must be right in 
’■'indicating the name of poet for Plato, Plu¬ 
tarch, and Rousseau. Nor can we any longer 
accord the title to some melodious jingler 
°t empty brass, while we deny it to the 
creator of a French Revolution, a Mary Stuart, 
or ra Elizabeth. 

, pass, however, to Sydney Dobell’s 
“Garment of metaphor. “The poet,” he 
“requires his poetic equivalent to be 
th ar ^brary sign, but a metaphor, and 
e whole action of his mind on language 
J° elevate it from the sign towards the 
metaphor.” He argues that words were 
Pually metaphors—that is, had an essential 


relationship to the facts for which they stood. 
By instinctive selection and rhythmic com¬ 
bination the verbal utterance is thus ele¬ 
vated anew. 

Othello, bending over Desdemona, says 
not “ when I have killed thee,” but “ when 
I have plucked thy rose.” The expository 
criticism of this is altogether admirable and 
exquisite, as likewise is that of Thorwald- 
sen’s Night. Here the fact of imagination 
had no equivalent in words, and had to be 
expressed by another, for which such equiva¬ 
lent existed. “ In the language of God there 
was a fact essentially akin to that ineffable 
mystery of the living Desdemona, and to 
this the poet instinctively turned. The in¬ 
effable became effable in a rose.” Thus, fine 
metaphor is the language of vital truth. 

Still the change that has passed over the 
spirit of human speech, as civilisation has 
advanced, is not precisely degradation; and 
the compliment we pay to poetry may seem 
but equivocal, if we affirm too unreservedly 
that she should return to the language of 
human infancy. Dobell, indeed, sometimes 
explains fully that, while there should be in 
a poem circulation of vitality and beauty 
from the whole into the parts, yet some of 
these parts may only prove it in their con¬ 
nexion with the whole, whereas separately 
they may not show any special poetic beauty. 
Yet he often appears to assert the opposite, 
as where he compares to a poem the crystal, 
whose atoms are miniature crystals. With 
the spirit of the latter principle his own 
practice is too often congruous. To make 
every phrase and sentence metaphorical is 
impossible without a sense of acrobatic 
strain, manufacture of artificial heat, and 
painful concoction of remote resemblances, 
which are conceits. It is precisely of 
saying too many fine things—which are by 
no means always fine—and so sacrificing 
beauty of outline and harmonious proportion, 
that Dobell has with reason been accused. 
A truer analogy is found in the living 
organism, whose members and organs are 
not miniatures of the whole. 

Nevertheless it is quite unjust to a very fine 
poet to forget that the law of metaphor is 
really that of all poetic expression—the law 
of the whole poem. Therefore Aristotle said, 

“ the greatest thing is to employ metaphors 
well, for this alone cannot be acquired from 
another, but is an indication of an excel¬ 
lent genius.” The same organising imagina¬ 
tion that shines forth in the ordered poem is 
wanted also for the magic phrase, the subtly 
ideal thought, or description of nature, the 
pathetic or tenderly melodious passage of 
“linked sweetness long drawn out;” and 
these (even original metrical beauties, though 
the poet’s ear was uncertain) abound in 
Dobell, some of them being unsurpassed 
in our literature. Is poetry of this kind so 
very common that it becomes imperative 
upon all skreeting things of darkness, and all 
fustian-suited, owlish versifiers, envious of a 
rival’s cloth of gold, to stun the singer with 
vain clamour for not giving what he has not 
got, instead of enjoying, and thanking him 
for what he has given P Keats was stoned 
long ago on a similar plea. But wisdom is 
justified of her children. With few excep¬ 
tions, the fine poets of Elizabethan literature 
are best represented by culled passages, as 


in Lamb. And if the enemies of genius 
could have killed Dobell, they might also 
have slain Spenser, and Marlowe, and Keats. 

Roden Noel. 


A General History of Greece. By G. W. 

Cox, M.A. 

The Greeks and the Persians. By the same 

Author. (London: Longmans & Co., 
1876.) 

Mr. Cox is determined to take the field of 
Greek history by storm. For the “ scholar 
and Critic ” be has provided a history on a 
large and complete scale; for “ readers of 
all classes ” he has written a “ General His¬ 
tory ; ” and, lastly, “ for the young ” he has 
rapidly sketched the history of the great 
struggle between Greece and Persia. We 
get, indeed, the same article but in different 
sizes, and we hope that the machine-like 
rapidity with which Mr. Cox has turned out 
his work will be adequately appreciated by 
the public for whom he has laboured. In 
the present instance we shall confine our¬ 
selves to the two most recent of Mr. Cox’s 
three books. The chief difference between 
them lies in the extent of the ground they 
cover. The views set forth are the same, 
and so in a great degree are the order of the 
chapters and even the language, but the 
General History carries us from the begin¬ 
ning of all things down to the year of grace 
1862 ; while in The Greeks and the Persians 
we are practically limited to the sixth and 
fifth centuries, B.C. We shall therefore take 
the liberty in this brief notice of treating 
the two books as one, and Mr. Cox must 
also excuse us if we stop short of the veiy 
recent date reached in his General History. 
For his sketch “ of the subsequent fortunes 
of the Greek peoples ” is merely an appendix 
covering some seventeen out of 670 pages, 
and might as well have been omitted. From 
the time of Alexander onwards the history 
of the Hellenic peoples and the history of 
Hellenism diverge, and the historian, if 
limited to seventeen pages, must choose be¬ 
tween them. So far as Mr. Cox has chosen 
at all, he has followed the smaller and less 
important branch of the stream. 

Both books are undeniably pleasant read¬ 
ing, and if Mr. Cox is occasionally inexact 
and sometimes wrong, he is hardly ever dull. 
The purely narrative portions are certainly 
the best, and the smaller work, in which 
they predominate, is so far to be preferred 
to the other. Both, too, have the rather 
unusual merit of being illustrated by a 
parallel criticism of the original authorities. 

But Mr. Cox has his faults. He is guilty 
of omissions inexcusable in the most brief 
and hurried compilation, and he is vague 
and confused on points where hia brevity 
renders clearness indispensable. In both 
the books before us he gallantly attacks the 
difficult question of the origin and growth of 
Hellenic civilisation; but one very import¬ 
ant side of the question is wholly ignored. 
He has a good deal to say about certain in¬ 
herent Aryan tendencies as determining the 
course of Greek development; but as to any 
possible external influences exercised by the 
older civilisations of the East upon their 
younger rival he preserves a “deep and 
learned silence.” Even the Phoenicians are 
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as though they had never been, and yet no 
reader, however “ general ” or however 
“ young,” can hope to understand early Greek 
history without some knowledge of the 
bustling people who studded the coasts of 
Greece with their settlements, and stamped 
an indelible impression of themselves upon 
Greek civilisation. In dealing with Greek 
myths, Mr. Cox is treading familiar ground. 
He discards very properly the old-fashioned 
way of dissecting a myth on the assumption 
that an imaginary residual element of truth 
might thus be discovered. But to the 
genuine historical value of myths he shuts 
his eyes. Yet, as Professor Curtins, for 
instance, has shown, the myth taken as a 
whole, and as an attempt at explanation 
cast in the usual primitive story form, will 
often suggest a solution or corroborate an 
independent conclusion. The existenoe, 
localisation, recurrence, and transmission of 
myths all throw important light on the 
vexed questions of early history. 

In Mr. Cox’s account of Sparta we have 
an equally serious omission to complain of. 
This account is painfully inadequate. From 
one point of view Sparta presents a picture 
of complete stagnation. The primitive con¬ 
stitution—that of the Achaians in the Iliad— 
lingered on, almost unchanged in form, long 
after other Greek States had outgrown it. 
On the other side we have an intensely pre¬ 
cocious development in one particular direc¬ 
tion, under the pressure of which the stray 
elements of a common rule of life, nowhere 
wholly absent in Greece, are hardened and 
compacted into an iron system of discipline. 
Yet we look in vain in these books for any 
clear statement of these facts, or any 
analysis of the causes which produced such 
momentous results. Even the ephoralty, the 
keystone of the whole fabric, is treated in 
the most meagre and superficial manner 
possible. 

When we turn to Athenian history, we 
find, not any glaring omissions, but instead, 
a most confusing vagueness. As to Solon’s 
txeiaraxOtia, Mr. Cox has a view of his own 
which is at least possible and intelligible; 
but it is extremely difficult to make out 
what he considers to have been the exact 
nature of the political reforms which accom¬ 
panied it. We get at first the old four Attic 
tribes, a religious organisation, and at their 
head “the sacred oligarchy of the Eupa- 
tridae.” Outside these tribes a large popu¬ 
lation had grown up, energetic, thrifty, and 
presumably well-to-do. The new classifica¬ 
tion was “ to take in all the free inhabitants 
of land without reference to affinities of 
blood.” It consequently gave “ every citizen 
a place in the great council,” i.e., the Ec- 
clesia. But we are also told that, even ac¬ 
cording to Solon’s scheme, only the members 
of the old religious tribes were eligible for 
office, and that though the poor man, even 
if a member, was ineligible, the richest was 
equally so if he belonged to the outside 
population, for whom Solon was especially 
legislating. This view, if we have inter¬ 
preted it rightly, seems to us untenable. 

It is, again, a disputed point at what date 
the dicasteries were first organised as regular 
tribunals. Mr. Groto assigns the work to 
Pericles, others—Schoemann, for instance— 
to Cleisthenes. Mr. Cox fully describes them 


when dealing with the Cleisthenian reforms, 
and yet half implies that they were really 
established by Pericles. 

We can only mention a few other points on 
which Mr. Cox seems to us defective. The 
broad political movements are too often 
slurred over; those in the colonies in the 
seventh and sixth century B.c , equally with 
the great democratic stir in the mother 
country at the time of and just after 
the Persian wars. Lastly, we venture to 
think that Mr. Cox has throughout miscon¬ 
ceived the influence exercised by Greek 
religion. With him it is originative. The 
impulse which expanded the family into the 
State is “ imparted by a religious belief.” 
The constitution of the early Greek vclLc 
was similarly based on religion. But is not 
the real state of the case this P Religion did 
but reflect and sanction what the pressure of 
social and physical needs had created—as 
the belief in a divine right sanctioned and 
porpetuated, but certainly did not create, 
modem monarchy. Apart from this secondary 
conservative influence, Greek religion was 
surely simply the reflex image of Greek life, 
the mirror in which every feature was faith¬ 
fully pourtrayed. H. P. Pelham. 


SEW NOVELS. 


The Master of Riversivood. By Mrs. Arthur 
Lewis. Three Volumes. (London: 
Samuel Tinsley, 1876.) 

Nicolai’s Marriage; a Picture of Vanish 
Family Life. By Henrik Scharling, 
author of “ Noddebo Parsonage ” and 
“ The Rivals.” From the Danish, by the 
translator of “The Guardian,” “John 
Falk,” “Noddebo Parsonage,” “The 
Rivals,” Ac. Two Volumes. (London: 
R. Bentley & Son, 1876.) 

Parley Magna. By Edward Whitaker, au¬ 
thor of “Lucy Fitzadam.” Two Volumes. 
(London: Smith, Elder, & Co., 1876.) 
Presuming that in the Master of Riversivood 
we have the authoress’s first attempt at a 
three-volume novel, We venture to point out 
a few faults in her style which may easily 
be amended. Some of these are mere 
vulgarities, others are grammatical errors, 
such as “ she is going some calls,” and the 
use of the verb “ to dare ” in the present, 
instead of the imperfect tense ; and last, but 
not least, is the constant transgression of 
the third commandment. Passing on to the 
general tenor of the book, it is well to say 
at once that the breach of another of the 
ten commandments forms its central inci¬ 
dent. This leads us, of necessity, into 
scenes which are not pleasant to dwell on, 
and, not of necessity, but of the writer’s own 
election, into others which we should equally 
wish to avoid. Yet her aim is undeniably 
good, although her views of conduct may be 
described as hazy. With considerable ease 
of expression, she has little originality ; but 
in sketches of Nature she succeeds well, and 
never better than when, with much artistic 
skill, sho brings its charms into contrast 
with the misery of the outcast pair, who 
wander through the fairest landscapes, seek¬ 
ing rest and finding none. Madame Angele, 
fascinating, though false, is very cleverly 
drawn; and in Roehefort Longley Mrs. 


Lewis has given ub a loveable and noble 
hero, who, even when the cup of happiness 
had twice been dashed from his lips by the 
very women who seemed to offer it, could 
still believe in woman, and shrank from all 
that would degrade her. Glamville, his 
friend by accident rather than by choice, 
and Nora Heaton, his betrothed, as worldly 
as she is beautiful, are ordinary characters 
enough; nor is it unnatural that there 
should be nothing on a first acquaintance 
with them to prepare ns for the terrific 
climax in the Second volume. Rochefort 
had been warned that Nora was one of those 
young ladies who talk to their dressmaker 
of things which they would not mention to 
their mother ; but, intent on ascertaining the 
point of main importance to himself— 
whether she loved Urn or Glanville best- 
inexperienced as he was, he had taken 
no alarm. But this slight hint supplies all 
that is needed to explain what follows. 
Before the authoress writes upon such 
themes again (and we hope it will be long), 
we would advise her to clear her views t 
little concerning them. 

Denmark has sent us many welcome gifts, 
and the oftener she adds to our debt by 
importing into our literature anything so 
fresh and pure as Nicolai’s Marriage the 
better. To take up this after The Master of 
Riverswood is like turning one’s face to meet 
the cool airs from a glacier on a sultry 
summer day. The story is a continuation of 
Noddebo Parsonage, of which we can only 
say that if it is equally charming it well 
deserves to be read. Nicolai gives us little 
more than a rapid sketch of his courtship 
and early married life, which had somehow 
come about in spite of himself and his 
resolves. For he was an enthusiast for Art, 
and, convinced that Art would suffer from » 
divided allegiance on his part, he had vowed 
to remain single for her sake. Many en¬ 
thusiasts for other things besides Art have 
registered this vow, and many more have 
had it registered for them by their fair 
admirers. Great, in such cases, are the 
lamentations over the hero who falls so low 
as to change his mind, or, it may be (though 
this thought is even less endurable), merely 
his condition ! No consciousness of such * 
descent, however, dims the honeymoon of 
Nicolai, and he enjoys life as only an artist 
can, unembarrassed by any balance at bis 
banker’s. Bat it is a prosaic fact that a 
lack of this balance somewhat mars the 
poetry of existence, and we had our feais 
for poor Nicolai — unfounded fears, for 
Providence comes to his assistance by the 
hands of a generous father-in-law, and the 
threatening clond is dispersed. “ The weu 
of beauty in the soul of man is as in¬ 
exhaustible as the well of love, and it is ever 
manifesting itself in new creations.” bo 
says his friend the sculptor; mid so it comes 
to pass that the artist’s is the true child- 
soul, which is new to all things and finds 
all things new. Nieolai, we must own, is 8 
child in other respects too—inconsequent, 
wayward, and provoking—but his nail'd* 
disarms criticism, and oar thanks are duew 
the unnamed translator who has introduced 
ns to such an unsophisticated being. 

It is a very rare power which enables sn 
author so to oonceive and pourtraj s ch*^' 
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ter that it reveals itself to his readers as a 
new acquaintance with whose individuality 
they become more and more impressed as 
they follow it with interest through the 
mazes of the tale. But rare as this faculty 
is, it should belong in some measure, at 
least, to every one who professes to give ns 
pictures of life ; and it certainly does not 
belong in any measure at all to the author 
of Parley Magna. We will not complain of 
the absence of any good plot in this book, 
for that is a defect shared by most novels of 
the day, and by many that are deeply in¬ 
teresting notwithstanding. It is of far more 
importance that the characters are no living 
men and women, likely to baffle Mr. 
Whitaker by acting of their own free-will, 
but mere wooden puppets, tumbling in 
grotesque fashion on the stage, and moved 
by very clumsy machinery at his pleasure. 
Arthur Amory, his hero, has an extremely 
tender conscience, drops a tear while con¬ 
versing with his tutor, winds up his court¬ 
ship of the village belle with a moral dis¬ 
course, and then betakes himself to a 
platonic worship of the lady who is engaged 
to his friend. This friend, William Boy, 
has been his ideal of all that is noblest in 
manhood, and if ever the poor youth engages 
oar sympathies for a moment it is when 
the fact that Roy has acted basely first 
flashes upon him. The catastrophe of his 
story would be heartrending if we could 
realise it, but this is rendered impossible by 
the stilted affectation of the writer’s style, 
of which a few quotations will convey some 
idea. The description of the heroine’s teeth 
has the charm of novelty, if nothing else:— 

“ As pretty, fresh, and regular they were, as 
ranks of darling children ranged in spotless purity 
and uninterrupted order for morning school. . . . 
Joy’s lamps were kindled in his eyes, festive 
banners of crimson were displayed upon his 
cheeks. . . . His heart called loudly upon his 
muscles for their best assistance. They gave it. 
He found strength enough to draw to the window 
the iron bed; ” &c., &c. 

Mr. Whitaker is not incapable of saying a 
good thing at times, and there is much clever¬ 
ness in the account of an author “ reviewing 
his reviewers,” and feeling the same disap¬ 
point ment about them as he had felt on seeing 
a green woodpecker, when the illusion of his 
childhood, “ that the moderate-sized bird 
was at least as big as a pelican,” was rudely 
dispelled. As the hero’s discovery that the 
critics “ had not properly road his hook ” 
"ray be supposed to point to some previous 
experience of our novelist himself, we will 
assure the latter that in the present instance 
&s book has been read—whether “pro¬ 
perly ” or not we cannot say—but we should 
be sorry to go through it again. At the end 
he informs us that the novel which “ bore 
the appropriate and suggestive title Parley 
Magna ” was compiled from the MS. of 
Arthur Amory, and curtly states tliat “ it 
succeeded.” In spite of this challenge, and 
of one or two more equally audacious, truth 
compels ns to hint that he may possibly have 
“'aligned the public taste, and drawn an un¬ 
warranted conclusion in his own favour. 

S. Statham. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

A Handbook of London Bankers, with some 
Account of their Predecessors, the Early Gold¬ 
smiths. By F. G. Hilton Price, F.G.S., 
F.R.G.S. (Chatto and Wimlus.) This work 
might have been appropriately styled “ the 
chronology of London Banking,” as, although it 
gives an account of the members of the existing 
London banking-houses, it is concerned at greater 
length with the banks which have preceded them. 
The author appears to have been led to undertake 
the work, which has been one of considerable 
research and labour, by an investigation into the 
early history of “Child's Bank,” which led him 
on to the history of the early London goldsmiths 
and their system of “ running-cashes,” of which 
the annals go back to the Little London Direc¬ 
tory of 1677. It appears that Francis Child, 
at the sign of the Marvgold, Fleet Street, 
was the first banker who gave up his gold¬ 
smith's business, and he has been called on that 
account by Pennant “ the father of the pro¬ 
fession." The old ledgers of the firm are full of 
goldsmiths’ and pawnbrokers' accounts mixed up 
with banking-accounts, prior to the year 1690. 
In that year Francis Child, who was the younger 
brother of Sir Josiah Child, was sherifl' of 
London. In 1699, he was Lord Mayor of 
London, and was knighted, and he represented 
the City of London in the first Parliament of 
Queen Anne. His second son, Francis, who, like 
his father, was in due course of time Lord Mayor 
and knighted, introduced, in 1729, a printed form 
of promissory note having a picture of Temple 
Bar in the left-hand corner. These were probably 
the first printed bank-notes ever known, and the 
author appears to have seen notes of Child and Co. 
as recent as of the year 1793. There are only four 
City banking-houses—Martin and Co.; Hoare and 
Co.; Barnetts, Hoare and Co.; Willis, Percival and 
Co.—which representgoldsmiths who are mentioned 
in the Little London Directory as keeping running- 
cashes in 1677. None of the other banking- 
houses of the City of London—unless Hankeys 
and Co., and Goslings and Sharpe may be ex¬ 
cepted—date from an earlier period than the first 
quarter of the last century. The author has 
supplied chronological lists of all the London 
banking-houses from 1736. These lists have 
been chiefly compiled from the London Direc¬ 
tories preserved in the British Museum. The 
series, however, is here and there defective, hut it 
may be hoped that the announcement of that fact 
will lead to further information being supplied to 
the author from other sources. The earlier part of 
the work, which is concerned with the history of 
the banks themselves, has been drawn up in the 
form of a dictionary. This arrangement has been 
perhaps unavoidable under the circumstances, and 
although it detracts somewhat from the literary 
character of the work, the author has felt himself 
justified in preferring it lor greater convenience of 
reference. The work itself is an instructive con¬ 
tribution to the history of the growth of the 
enormous wealth of the City of London, and it 
teaches one important lesson—that there is a 
“ method ” in banking as in other business, and 
that while the fortunes of Ooutts and Oo. may 
have been due to the shrewdness of Mr. Thomas 
Coutts in determining whom he might trust, the 
wealth of Jones Lloyd and Oo. was saved by the 
sagacity of Mr. Jones Lloyd in deciding whom he 
should not trust. Two capital anecdotes are told 
of these two houses, which will well repay the 
curiosity of the reader. 

Op Stonehenge's British Rural Sports (F. Wame 
and Oo.) it might be sufficient recommendation to 
note that the present edition is the twelfth since 
1865, and that the Field staff, with its able editor, 
are responsible for its chapters and the additions 
to them. But what seems deserving of further 
notice is, that a comparison of its information 
with the older work of the same title by Blaine 
will show a balance of width, breadth, and, of 


course, novelty in favour of the book before us. 
With the notable and praiseworthv exceptions of 
Pugilism, Cocktighting, Bull and Badger-baiting, 
which the editor excludes as illegal ana angentle- 
manlv, we scarcely know of any other omission in 
the 930 pages, unless it be the game of Polo, which 
is possibly omitted because it is an Eastern pastime. 
In field sports, and the requirements, equipments, 
and training for them, not a single approved 
novelty is overlooked; and the chapter on training 
for athletic feats and amateur pedestrianism is full 
of excellent advice. Some of the newest matter 
concerns Lawn Tennis, Badminton, Bicycling, 
Dog Shows, Athletics, Golf; and even “ rinking,” 
or “ roller-skating,” is not omitted. Among the 
latest swimming feats, that of Matthew Webb is 
chronicled. A jn-opos, indeed, of Salmon and Trout 
Fishing, Bala Lake is omitted among the habitats 
of the Gwyniad (Coreyonus Pennant if), though it 
is as proper to it as to the Irish, Scotch, and 
Cumberland Lakes; but really a keen and lynx- 
eyed fault-finder might find an easier task than 
successfully “spotting" omissions in amanual which 
traverses the whole range of sports and pastimes; 
gives “ wrinkles” about carriages and saddles; and, 
with as much facility as Praed’s “ Vicar,” dis¬ 
seminates precepts as deep and wide-ranging as 
*• Stewing eels or shoeing horses.” 


Mr. William A. Leonard has published a little 
volume of essays under the title of Hindu Thought 
(Marr), full of vague sympathy and inaccurate 
knowledge. The endeavour apparent throughout 
the book to interest the English public in the 
religious ideas of Indian thinkers is commendable 
enough, but the method adopted of singling out 
only those ideas which happen to harmonise with 
English Theism is scarcely fair, and conveys the 
impression that even Mr. Leonard himself is after 
all more interested in English than in “ Hindu 
thought.” It might therefore be supposed that 
the author had spent more time and trouble i» the 
study of the former than he seems to have con¬ 
sidered it worth while to bestow on the latter, 
hut such a conjecture would not be confirmed by 
a perusal of the essays contained in this volume. 


M. Van Laun, the third volume of whose 
Moliere (Edinburgh: Paterson) has now appeared, 
appears to have been bitten by the “ parallel pas¬ 
sage " mania which at one time so sorely afflicted 
classical commentators. It was surely unnecessary 
to quote Bailie Nicol Jarvie's “ boots full of 
boilmg water ” a propos of Lyciscus’ “ gueule 
pleine de bouillie bien chaude,” and it must be a 
remarkably keen or a remarkably dull faculty 
which discerns the resemblance of Mrs. Quicklv's 
“ rescue or two ” to Sganarelle's “ qu’on m'uille 
quorir des medeeins, et en quantite.” M. Van 
Laun has also allowed his zeal for the restitution 
of Moliere's stolen property a little to outrun his 
discretion. It is by no means clear that Shad well's 
Libertine can be fairly called an imitation of 
Moliere's Festin de Pierre. ; and it is quite certain 
that the immunity which makes Love for Lore 
“ a free imitation of three of Moliere's plays,” 
and disputes the originality of those “sisters 
everyway,” Mesdnmes Foresight and Frail, is 
misapplied. We doubt the good taste of in¬ 
serting a tirade against Louis XIV. in the 
midst of some admirable genealogical notes 
furnished by M. Paul Lacroix, and we are 
sorry not to see in this volume a more decided 
improvement in the flexibility and correctness of 
the English used. Whether a Moliere in English 
be wanted is a question which admits of various 
answers, but there can be only one answer to the 
question whether we want a Moliere in some com¬ 
posite dialect which is neither English nor Freuch. 
The English verb “ to pretend ” does not translate 
the French prUendrc ; we do not speak of “ know¬ 
ing a person at one's fingers ends,” nor is “ respect¬ 
able man ” at all an equivalent for “ honnete 
homme.” Finally, imagine in the greatest scene 
of Moliere's greatest play—the conclave of beauties 
and wits in Le Misanthrope —imagine Acaste, the 
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immaculate marquis, ejaculating “ Drat it ”! It is 
great pity that M. Van Latin does not get some 
competent English friend to revise his proof-sheets, 
aid point out to him these blunders, which, ex¬ 
cusable as they may he in a foreigner, are terrible 
drawbacks to the value of his sumptuous and in 
many ways meritorious book. 

An Introduction to the Study of the Anglo- 
Saxon Language. By Prof. Stephen H. Car¬ 
penter, of the University of Wisconsin. (Boston: 
Grim Brothers.) This is a handy little gram¬ 
mar and series of prose and verse extracts, with 
notes and vocabulary, compiled as an intro¬ 
duction to hnrder books. Its phonology is much 
at fault. Surely “ eo like German ce, eri like ee 
in seen (serin, to see) ” should not have appeared 
after Mr. A. J. Ellis's and Mr. Henry Sweet’s-in- 
vestigations. It wants more simple sentences for 
the beginner to start with, and needs also the 
translation of the examples in the syntax. The 
compiler says, “ The orthography and accentua¬ 
tion in Anglo-Saxon are extremely irregular. In 
the earlier extracts I have attempted to present 
somewhat of uniformity; the later ones stand as 
in the editions ” he takes them from. Surely this 
meddling with texts had better been let alone. 
It must be muddling and misrepresentation of the 
manuscripts. Mr. Waring and Dr. Bosworth did 
too much of it in their edition of the Gospels. 
We do not want any additions by Prof. Car¬ 
penter. 

Mk. Richard Rowe, already favourably known 
to the reading public as author of “ Episodes in 
an Obscure Life,” and some similar writings, has 
just published a series of papers on the existing 
condition of our merchant seamen, which he 
names Jack Afloat and Ashore (Smith, Elder, and 
Co.). Important as the British mercantile marine 
has been for centuries, its literature is very scanty, 
except that part of it which consists in romantic 
stories for boys, such as Mr. W. H. G. Kingston 
pours forth unexhaustedly; and very many 
readers who are reasonably familiar with the cir¬ 
cumstances of the Royal Navy know nothing 
of its chief feeder. Mr. Rowe has made it part 
of his business to converse with many sailors, 
and gives us here in brief and readable form the 
results of his enquiries, some of which, at least, 
are recognisable as having already appeared in 
serial magazines. “How Wrecks are Caused” 
takes some of the blame off the shoulders of ship¬ 
owners and lays it on the crews, in despite of Mr. 
Plimsoll. “Ratcliffe Highway” graphically de¬ 
scribes the most curious thoroughfare in all Lon¬ 
don; and Sailors’ Homes, the Thames Police, 
Training Ships, with other cognate subjects, find 
their place in Mr. Rowe's volume, communicating 
much information in a convenient fashion which 
the ordinary reader would find it difficult to dis¬ 
cover for himself, were ho desirous of examining 
into the condition of sailors. It has thus a more 
permanent value than that of mere amusement, 
which, however, it has by no means failed to pro¬ 
vide. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. E. A. Freeman, the historian, has gone, 
not to Dalmatia or Herzegovina, as some persons 
have supposed, but to France, where he will visit 
some historical sites in Normandy and Maine con¬ 
nected with William Rufus, of whom he may 
perhaps hereafter treat more fully than in vol. 
v. of his Norman Conquest, which must now be in 
the hands of the bookbinder. 

Professor Jevons has published the interesting 
paper on “ The United Kingdom Alliance and its 
Prospects of Success,” which he read before the 
Manchester Statistical Society. Examining the 
votes on the Permissive Bill during the last ten 
years, he observes that a statistician would con¬ 
clude that the Alliance has passed its maximum, 
and is oh the wane. The Bishop of Manchester 
■aid, some time ago, that we must not expect the 


Bill to become law “ within any calculable time.” 
He “ ventures to assert that it will never become 
law at all.” The friends of the bill will find the 
eminent economist’s paper altogether of discou¬ 
raging import. 

We are glad to learn that an arrangement has 
been entered into between Mr. Mynors Bright 
and Messrs. Bickers and Son, the editor and pub¬ 
lishers of the new edition of Pepys’s Diary, on the 
one part, and Messrs. Bell and Son on the other, 
by which such of Lord Braybrooke’s notes as are 
still copyright will be printed in that edition. 
This is a satisfactory agreement, as it brings to an 
end an unfortunate misunderstanding which has 
shown itself in certain correspondence in our 
columns. We understand that the extra notes to 
the volumes of the Diary already published will 
be printed in such a form that they can be bound 
in at the end of the volumes, but that the notes 
to the forthcoming volumes will appear in their 
proper position. 

Mr. Charles Bagot Oatlet, whose transla¬ 
tion of Dante’s Commedia in the original terza 
rima enjoys a deserved celebrity, is likely to 
publish shortly a translation of the Iliad in quan¬ 
titative hexameters. Versions already published 
of the Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus and the 
Hebrew Psalms attest, as well as the Commedia, 
the exceptional capacity of Mr. Cayley as a trans¬ 
lator. 

Miss Christina Rossetti undertakes to join 
the band of literary co-operators with Mr. Grosart 
in his elaborately-planned forthcoming edition of 
Spenser. She will investigate the analogies trace¬ 
able between Spenser’s works and Dante's. 

From Pall Mall to the Punjaub: or, with the 
Prince in India, is to be the title of an illustrated 
work by Mr. Drew Gay, the special correspondent 
for the Daily Telegraph, to be published imme¬ 
diately by Messrs. Chatto and Windus. 

We have received from the Oxford University 
Press what claims to be, and, it is to be hoped, really 
is, the “ smallest Church Service in the world.” 
It very closely resembles the “smallest Bible” 
and “smallest Prayer-Book,” which we have 
already noticed. 

A manuscript relic of considerable interest has 
been brought to light from among a number of 
papers at the Hartley Institution, Southampton, 
by Mr. Shore, chief officer of that institution. 
The manuscript has now been placed in a state of 
preservation, and contains the original accounts of 
the guild or fraternity of the Holy Ghost at 
Basingstoke from a.B. 1557 to 1654. The ruins 
of the chapel and other buildings of the guild of 
the Holy Ghost form a very picturesque object, 
familiar to all travellers via Basingstoke Station. 
This guild or fraternity escaped dissolution, being 
an educational foundation, at the time of the sup¬ 
pression of the monasteries, and was confirmed in 
its possessions by a charter of Philip and Mary, 
A.D. 1566-7. It has usually been supposed that 
it ceased to exist about the end of Elizabeth’s 
reign, or in the time of the Commonwealth, and 
this manuscript confirms the later date. 

The able Director of the Royal Zoological 
Museum of Lisbon, Jos6 Vicente Barboza du 
Boeage, well-known for his valuable researches on 
the natural history of the shores of Portugal, and 
especially on the fauna of the Portuguese posses¬ 
sions of Africa, was unanimously elected a Foreign 
Member of the Linnean Society at their last 
meeting on May 4. Prof. William Nylander, of 
Helsingfors, a Cryptogamic Botanist of high, and 
deservedly high, reputation, had also the same 
honorary distinction conferred on him. 

Mr. E. W. West, of the I.C.S., the well- 
known Pahlavi scholar, is about to return to 
Europe with fresh materials for the study of 
Pahlavi literature, of which he gives the follow¬ 
ing account in a letter to Prof. Max Muller:— 

“ I have obtained complete copies of the Dinkard, 
Nirangistan, Vajarkard i Dint, and many shorter 


works hardly known by name in Europe, and hope to 
finish the Didist&n-i Dint ... I have also collated 
Spiegel’s Pahlavi text of the Josna and Vesdiiil 
with some very old MSS., and am sorry to 8»y I fkd 
the printed text lamentably defective. 

“The Dinkard is the longest Pahlavi work in 
existence, and originally contained nine books, of 
which the first two are missing; a MS. of the remain¬ 
ing seven books was brought from Persia about ninety 
years ago, and this MS. traces its own descent from m 
old MS. copied by a writer abont 877 years ago; ill 
existing copies in India are derived from this US. 
brought from Persia, but before they were made 
about one-sixth of the folios of the original MS. had 
been abstracted by various individuals, and still re¬ 
main in other hands. I have been able to collate all 
these scattered folios excepting five, which are stl 
missing; but excepting myself I believe Dasisi 
Peshotan is the only person who has a copy of rk 
whole. The eighth and ninth books contain a lour 
account of the Sasks, or twenty-one books of it 
Zoroastrian literature, which seems likely to be of 
considerable interest. Enquiries have been made it 
Persia for some other copy of this work, but hither.o 
without success. 

“ The Sirangisldn is probably the third larges 
work in Pahlavi (if it be longer than the Pahkn 
Vcndidad) ; it consists of minute directions wifi, re¬ 
gard to ceremonies very difficult to understand toll;, 
and seems to contain many quotations from the Atm 
not found elsewhere, and likely to be important addi¬ 
tions to the Zend Dictionary . 

“ The Dadistan-i Dint is the second longest Pi'nli'i 
work, and contains a great variety of religious infor¬ 
mation, more interesting and less technical than this: 
in the Siratigi.itan. It consists of three parts, tf 
which the first and last are said to have been addi¬ 
tions to the middle part, which latter is all that hi- 
yet reached Europe, and is about one-half of rfe 
whole work. 

“ The Vajarkard-i Dint is a somewhat similar btt 
shorter work. The copy I have had given me vi> 
printed in Bombay in 18*8. 

“ Several minor works I have copied from a it 
654 years old, said to be unique. . . . Another voluoi 
of this MS. is said to be at Teheran, in a library which 
was purchased in Bombay some twenty years ago. 

“With regard to Avesta texts, I have not learwi 
that any MSS. exist which can be traced to other 
sources than those used by Westergaaid, so it i 
doubtful if his edition can be improved upon mw- 
rially. But the Pahlavi text of Spiegel's edition e 
simply untrustworthy, owing probably to his folio* 
ing the Paris MS. ol the Vcndidad in preference w it* 
prototypes at London and Copenhagen." 

Mr. West adds: “ I had an opportunity of 
meeting Dr. Andreas in Bombay last October, and 
I saw by the papers that he had been trayellim- 
on the Sindh frontier, and returned sick to 
Karachi, whence he had proceeded by steamer U 
Guadar.” The disappearance of Dr. Andress ta 
caused much anxiety in Germany, which Mr. 
West’s words may tend to allay. 


An attempt is being made at Cape Town to 
provide a successor to the lamented Dr. Bleek by 
endowing a Professorship of Comparative Philo¬ 
logy and combining it with an appointment in t® 
Grey Library. By this means it is hoped that« 
salary of from 400/. to 600/. May he secured- 
There is thus a great opportunity offered to so 
ardent philological student for the study ot the 
still living languages of South Africa, and the 
rich collection of materials for his purpose fur¬ 
nished by the Grey Library would be an ad¬ 


ditional attraction. Mrs. Bleek, in a 


Prof. Max Miiller, expresses a conviction that» 
scholar of congenial tastes and adequate tram® 
would be able to make great use of the material- 
left by Dr. Bleek:— 

“ As regards the continuation of his Oompanhn 
Grammar,” she says, “ the MS. goes bat a little 
(some thirty or forty pages folio), being followed oj 
very elaborate set of tables, in which he was worthy 
out certain things in about twenty-eight A tnc “ 
languages to prove or exemplify some of the 
positions he was arguing in the text. Bat from 
perusal I can hardly doubt that it will he ol 
interest and service to other scholars if print* 0 J 
and-by merely as the fragment it is.” 
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Section I. of the second part of the Catalogue 
of the Shakesjteare Memorial Library, Birmingham, 
contains a list of some 1,800 volumes of English 
Shaksperiana, arranged as far ss may be in chrono¬ 
logical order. The Library Committee are to be 
congratulated on their success. They are forming 
a very valuable collection. It is well perhaps to 
err on the safe side—that is, in admitting too 
much; but we trust they will be on their guard 
against this danger. With regard to Elizabethan 
books, however—books certainly current all round 
Slmkspere—they are certainly right in keeping their 
doors open ; or such books as “ T.L.’s ” Life and 
Death of William Longbcard, and Gascoigne's, 
might be objected to. It is to be hoped that yet 
more illustration of Shakspere than has at present 
been collected may be drawn from the literature 
published during his lifetime. He gathered honey 
everywhere, sometimes from very unlikely sources. 
We hope, therefore, the Birmingham Committee 
will not be afraid of making their Elizabethan 
section too full. 

The Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung (Numbers 
111-112, 128-130) contains two articles, to be 
followed by a concluding one, entitled “ Court 
and Society at Florence under Francis II. and 
Leopold I. of Lorraine - Habsburg,” founded 
partly on the letters of Sir Horace Mann to 
Horace Walpole. The author of these articles— 
according to the sign prefixed, Baron de Reumont, 
author of the Life of Lorenzo the Magnificent 
and of the History of Tuscany under the Medici — 
complains of Dr. Doran as having hardly been 
equal to the task of illustrating the internal 
history of Tuscany during this period by making 
use of Mann’s correspondence, from his want of 
knowledge of the country, which appears proved 
by the innumerable blunders in the book. Not 
merely are most of the names wrongly spelt, but 
other ludicrous mistakes are frequently made; 
while the extracts might have been rendered 
infinitely more interesting as well as more profit¬ 
able to the reader if Dr. Doran had chosen to con¬ 
sult, besides numerous and partly well-known 
memoirs and other publications, Sir Horace’s 
otlicial despatches, as was done years ago by the 
late Earl Stanhope both for his English History 
and for the sad pages on the Decline of the 
Stuarts. These articles, which show what use 
may be made of Dr. Doran's volumes, how¬ 
ever imperfect they may be, contain the first 
part of an historical sketch of Government, 
men, manners, and life in Florence during 
nearly half a century, a period of great and 
genuine interest, inasmuch as during it an almost 
complete transformation took place, for the better 
and for the worse, of Medicenn Tuscany under 
the two first princes of the new dynasty. 

M. Alphonse Esquiros, whose death is an¬ 
nounced at the age of 62, was bom at Paris, and 
was a member of a Marseillaise family. Mar¬ 
seilles was his adopted city, and he was always 
adopted by Marseilles, which returned him to the 
Assembly in I860. After publishing the indis¬ 
pensable first volume of verse, M. Esquiros turned 
nis attention to history, and more especially to the 
history of the people. In his Histoire des Mon- 
tagnards he served, one may almost say, as 
pioneer for M. Alfred Bougeard, author of Marat 
and of Danton. M. Esquiros has been taken from 
ua just as he was putting the final touches to a 
book for which he had collected a vast quantity 
of material, to be entitled La Montague: Justifica¬ 
tions du caractbre des hommes de 03. In the same 
spirit our author wrote Les Martyrs de la Liberty 
and Les Fasten Populaires. Another thesis 
which in the thoughts of Alphonse Esquiros 
oould not be separated from the former was the 
moral and material amelioration of woman in 
general and the woman of the people in par¬ 
ticular, so that, after having given way a little too 
much perhaps to romantic inspiration while 
writing his Let Vierges Folles and Les Vierges 
Martyres, Alphonse Esquiros, ripened by the 
study of real life, composed his remarkable book, 


Paris: ou, les Sciences, ks Institutions, et let 
Mceurs au XIXe si'ecle. He had only been a 
deputy from 1850 when the coup dfttat. drove him 
into exile; after wandering in the Netherlands 
he established himself in England, where the 
Professorship of French Literature at Woolwich 
gave him a certain amount ol'leisure. L'Angleterre 
et la Vie Anglaise, published chapter by chapter 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes, is an exact and 
refined piece of work, full of information and of 
feeling, a work which proves that with M. 
Esquiros the mind was always enlisted in the 
service of the heart. 

A new journal of Ecclesiastical History (Zeit- 
schrift fur Kirchengeschichte) has just appeared in 
Germany (Gotha: Perthes). It is edited by Dr. 
Brieger, Professor of Ecclesiastical History at 
Halle. The object of the journal is to deal with 
all matters concerned with the history of the 
Church and of dogma, treating them, however, in 
connexion with the general history of human 
culture and progress. Its contents will consist of 
essays, criticism of modern books, and the publi¬ 
cation of hitherto unpublished documents. The 
first number promises fairly for the future. It 
contains a paper by Dr. Weingarten on the Origin 
of Monasticism, which he inclines, after a critical 
examination of early legends, to refer to the time 
after Constantine. Herr Ritschl contributes a 
paper on the formation of the Lutheran Church 
and its relations to the teaching of Luther and 
Melanchthon. An essay on St. Bernard of Clair- 
vaux, by Herr Reuter, shows neither erudition nor 
power of character-drawing to justify its appear¬ 
ance in a learned periodical. It may be added 
that the critical portion of the journal has been 
divided among five contributors. Dr. Harnack, 
of Leipzig, takes German publications on Church 
history to a.d. 325; Dr. Brieger those of Ger¬ 
many and Switzerland, and Dr. Benrath Italian 
and Spanish publications, relating to the Reform¬ 
ation period ; Prof. Schott, of Stuttgart, those of 
the Netherlands; and Dr. R. Buddeusieg those of 
England and America. 

The following Parliamentary Papers have lately 
been published:—Reports from the Actuarial 
Commission appointed under the Friendly Socie¬ 
ties Act, 1876 (price 1». 4rf.) ; Further Corres¬ 
pondence relative to the Land Tenure Question in 
Prince Edward Island (price 6tf.); Second Annual 
Report of the Railway Commissioners (price Id.) ; 
Copy of Memorials praying for Alterations in the 
Licensing Laws (price 4d.) ; Papers and Corres¬ 
pondence concerning Merchant Shipping Legisla¬ 
tion in Canada (price 6 d.) ; Fifteenth Annual 
Report of the Inspectors of Salmon Fisheries, 
England and Wales (price Gjd.); Return of 
Charities of the Society of Friends (price 6d.); 
The Agricultural Statistics of Ireland for 1874 
(price 3s.) ; The Annual Report of the President 
of Queen’s College, Belfast (price 8d.) ; Twenty- 
First Annual Report of the Registrar-General for 
Scotland, for 1876 (price 6d.) ; Returns relating to 
National Education, Ireland (price 3*. 8d.); Army 
Medical Department Report for 1874 (price 1*. 
9d.): Correspondence of the Board of Trade on 
the Draught of Water Records, with plates, &c., 
(price 4s. 4d.) ; General Report of the Comptroller 
in Bankruptcy (price 2d.) ; List of Official Instru¬ 
ments ana Documents of State issued under the 
authority of Her Majesty (price 2d.) ; Reports 
from H.M. Consuls on Manufactures, Commerce, 
&c., Part II. (price 2s.) ; Copy of Petition from 
the Inhabitants of the Gambia, praying that that 
Settlement be not ceded to France (price 3d.); 
Return of County Court Registrars’ Fees (price 
2d.) ; General Abstract of Marriages, Births and 
Deaths in Ireland in 1875 (price lid.) ; Reports of 
H.M. Secretaries of Embassy and Legation on 
Manufactures, Commerce, &c.. Part I. (price lid.). 


OBITUARY. 

Esquiros, Henri Alphonse, at Paris, May 12, aged 62. 
Wyntkr, Dr. Andrew, at Chiswick, May 12, aged 66. 


IOTM OF TRAVEL. 

The first sketch of an important journey of 
exploration in South Africa by Dr. Emil Holub, 
derived partly from the explorer’s communi- 
catious to the Diamond News of Griqua Land 
West, and partly from letters to Dr. Petermann, 
is given in the May number of the Mittheilungen. 
Holub is a physician, a native of Bohemia, and 
had made two short journeys before starting on 
this long expedition. He left Dutoitspan in 
Griqua Land West in March, 1875, and travelling 
northwards along the inner margin of the basin of 
the Limpopo river, or between it and the desert, 
reached and crossed the Zambesi at Sesheke in 
August. Thence, according to the latest news 
that has been received, he is making his way 
towards the sources of the Zambesi, very much in 
the line of I)r. Livingstone's great journey of 
1853-54. The country between the borders of 
the Cape Colony and the Zambesi has been fre¬ 
quently traversed, but there are a number of new 
points of interest in Dr. Ilolub's descriptions. He 
draws attention to the district of the Marico, a 
head-stream of the Limpopo, which be has exa¬ 
mined, and which appeared to him by far the richest 
territory of the TransvaalRepublic,both in the great 
fertility of its soil, and in its extraordinary 
mineral treasures. The abundance of animals in 
this district is also remarkable, but these are 
likely soon to be driven away, since the valley is 
in the line of a route which the “ trekking ” 
Boers have begun to follow with their herds, in 
passing west towards Danrara Laud, where they 
intend to form a new Republic. Holub has sur¬ 
veyed the cluster of great “ salt pans ” or lagoons 
which are connected with the Suga outlet of 
Lake Ngami, and in doing so has made the very 
interesting discovery that at certain seasons, after 
the Suga in rising has filled up the lagoons, these 
again find an outlet by the Shasha tributary of 
the Limpopo. Thus Lake Ngami and its tribu¬ 
taries from the far west do Dot form a separate 
continental basin as has hitherto been supposed, 
but are in reality tributary to the Limpopo. 

At the meeting of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences of St. Petersburg on April 4, final 
arrangements were made for the equipment of a 
scientific expedition to the Obi. The north of 
Russia and Siberia have long attracted the at¬ 
tention of men of science, owing to the abundance 
and variety of animal and vegetable life in their 
seas and freshwater basins. Yet notwithstanding 
the labours of many naturalists a large portion of the 
great rivers flowing into the Frozen Ocean have not, 
up to the present time, been nearly so fully and care¬ 
fully explored as the interests of modern science 
required they should be. Thus the survey of the Obi, 
made 100 years ago by Zuyetf, the companion of 
Pallas, and the scanty notes on the natural history 
of the country collected by him, are the only trust¬ 
worthy material we have at the present time for the 
study of the middle and lower course of the river. 
The explanations of many questions relating to 
the Obi and its basin are required—such as how 
far its flora and fauna are Asiatic or European, to 
what degree and limits the character of the 
ichthyology of the river is influenced by the sea, 
and of what nature are the most recently-formed 
slopes of its valley—for it is only by acquainting 
ourselves with these that we can form a correct 
estimate respecting the theory of Humboldt, that 
the Frozen Ocean was at one time connected with 
the Aralo-Oaspian basin by the Obi. Taking all 
this into consideration, the Academy has resolved 
to depute the young naturalist, J. Poliakoff, at¬ 
tached to its zoological museum, to the river Obi 
for seven months. 

Oonsxderxno the important part Niksic has 
played in the history of the present insurrection, 
the following short sketch of this interesting place, 
which nearly fell into the hands of the insurgents, 
and has occasioned such terrible bloodshed, may 
prove opportune. Situated in South-Eastern 
Herzegovina, near the frontier of Montenegro, on 
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a wide plain about four square miles in extent, 
stands the fortress of Niksic. Around it are green 
fields watered by winding streams; beyond these 
again, and in startling contrast, rise ridges upon 
ridges of gloomy rocks, which serve to form a 
framework to the brilliant landscape, as it were 
an oasis in some forbidding wilderness. The 
Herzegovina road crosses the mountains by the 
Duga pass along a narrow bridle-path in the 
midst of precipitous rocks. The level country in 
the environs of Niksic was chiefly inhabited by 
Mohammedans, who felt security in the vicinity 
of the fortress and its outlying blockhouses. The 
fortifications consist of one fort, “ Kula,” which 
commands the plain (planina), the town contain¬ 
ing only a few wretched buildings, inhabited by 
about 2,000 Mussulmans. The fort is surrounded 
by a wall 6 feet thick by 24 feet high, built of 
stone and furnished with banquettes, towers and 
embrasures for the guns. The armament consists 
of twenty old-fashioned but serviceable guns, 
which had been very little used before the 
siege. The barracks inside the fort will ac¬ 
commodate 800 men; but the blockhouses outside 
are capable of containing 1,600 more, so that 
Niksic could hold 2,600 men if it were necessary to 
strengthen its garrison by the soldiers quartered 
in the blockhouses. It is impossible to say with 
certainty what the strength of the Turkish gar¬ 
rison may be, as we have no trustworthy data to 
guide us on this point. Last December it was re¬ 
victualled by Raouf Pasha, who forced a passage 
with 12,000 men from Belek through the pass to 
the Niksic plain. But since then it has received 
nothing more, and considering that Raouf Pasha 
could not have thrown large supplies into the 
place, the garrison cannot be large, or it could not 
have held out so long. Strategically, Niksic is a 
lace of great importance, hence the eagerness 
isplayed by the Turks to relieve it and raise the 
siege, if possible, at any cost, for it stands at the 
junction of two roads leading from Herzegovina 
to Montenegro. If it were to fall into the hands 
of the insurgents it would strengthen their 
position on the immediate borders of Montenegro, 
and once established here the Turks would have 
the greatest difficulty in driving them out. 

It is rumoured that two new expeditions will be 
despatched ere long to follow up Nordenskiold’s 
successful journey of last year; one by sea, and 
the other by land. The overland expedition will 
include Drs. Theel and Triibom, the former one 
of Nordenskiold’s companions last year. They 
will start for Siberia early in May, to meet the 
Professor and his party of Swedish savants, who 
will proceed in a steamer to the mouth of the 
Yenisei by the sea of Kara. These latter will be 
accompanied by a Russian merchant-captain, 
Schwanenberg, well acquainted with the naviga¬ 
tion of the Northern Seas ; and he will remain at 
the town of Yenisseisk, and take command of a 
Russian schooner, The Aurora Borealis. This 
vessel is now building, and it is expected will be 
ready to sail for St. Petersburg in July, with a 
cargo of Siberian produce. 

This year’s budget for the Danish kingdom 
has been charged with a sum of money sufficient 
to defray the cost of a scientific expedition to 
Iceland and Greenland. The ships destined for 
the exploration of the coasts of Greenland have 
already sailed, and are bound for Julianeshaab, 
the most southerly colony, carrying with them 
an efficient staff of scientific labourers under the 
direction of the well-known naturalist, Prof. 
Steenstrup. It is intended to devote the present 
season to the geological investigation of a hitherto 
little-known district of Julianeshaab, in the hope 
of being able to discover the best means of pene¬ 
trating thence to the ice-fields beyond, after which 
the expedition will return by the latest ship, 
leaving Iviktout about the middle of September. 
The scientific exploration of Iceland has been 
placed under the direction of Prof. Johnstrup, who 
will probably leave Europe at the end of this month 
with the ordinary steamer for Reykjavik, whence 


he will go in the steamer Fxjlla to Akreyri in 
Nordland, for the purpose of investigating the 
new volcanoes, Dyngyufyol and Myvators-Orafi, 
of which one is still active. The Danish Marine 
Ministry has allowed two naval officers, Lieu¬ 
tenants Holm and Caroe, to accompany the ex¬ 
peditions with a view of conducting the several 
geographical measurements to be determined. 

According to the latest news received in 
Copenhagen from Iceland, two enterprising Ice¬ 
landers, named Jow Thorkelsson and Sigurdur 
Kraksson, have explored the volcanic region of 
the Dyngyuf jelden. They started on their hazar¬ 
dous expedition from the Bardadal on February 7, 
and in the course of their two days’ investigation 
they succeeded under great difficulties and dangers 
in descending into the crater of the volcano 
Askya, where at about 3,000 feet below the upper 
margin they reached the bottom, and found them¬ 
selves on the brink of a lake of seething hot 
water, which was apparently of great depth. 
Near the southern extremity of this lake the 
ground was broken up by fissures and pools, which 
prevented further progress in that direction, while 
the entire space resounded with the noise of loud 
subterranean thunders. North of the great crater 
the explorers found an opening about 600 feet 
wide, which appeared to be of about equal depth, 
from which issued dense masses of sulphurous 
smoke, accompanied by similarly loud and deafen¬ 
ing sounds. This adventurous expedition, which 
is described at length in the Icelandic paper 
Nordlingr, has excited great interest among the 
islanders, both on account of the daring exhi¬ 
bited by the travellers, and the extent and novelty 
of the ground they passed over. 

Mrs. Beke writes to us:— 

“ I am occupied in preparing for the press Memoirs 
of Dr. Beke’s Political and Scientific Relations, which 
I purpose publishing shortly, with an Autobio¬ 
graphical Introduction, and an Essay on 1 Lake Kura 
Karar; the Solution of a Problom of African Geo¬ 
graphy. By Dr. Beke.’ I should therefore feel 
much obliged to any one who would kindly entrust to 
me any letters or information they may possess, which 
would assist me in my work. All such letters might 
be sent to me at Ferndnle View, Tunbridge Wells, 
and would be very carefully returned to tho owners.” 


- FOREIGN REVIEWS OF ENGLISH BOOKS. 

The Editor mil be greatly obliged if the Publishers 
of foreign Journals will send him copies of those 
numbers which contain Reviews of English Books. 

HanvATUKVA, No. 3. (Longmans.) Jenaer Litcraturzeituiig, 
May 13. By R. Fetper. 

Rekouf, P. le Pogrc. Au Elementary Grammar of the Ancient 
Egyptian Language. (Bagster.) Literarisc/ies Cenlralbtatt , 
April 8. 


MUSEUMS AND LIBRARIES IN ROME. 

The opening of five new museums and of a public 
library in Rome during the last few weeks may 
suffice to signalise this season of the year 1876 
among memorable epochs in the annals of the 
Italian capital. Since April 1 the public have 
been admitted into the great new library of the 
Collegio Romano, in the immense buildings of 
which four of these museums are located—that 
now most important of public libraries in Rome 
having been officially inaugurated on March 14 
(a royal birthday) by the Minister of Public 
instruction, in the presence of Prince Umberto 
and a multitude of invited guests. This biblio- 
teca, open from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. daily, includes 
not only the valuable collection made by the 
Jesuit fathers in their college, hut also the major 
(at least the more useful) part of their library 
in their other great establishment, the Gcsil, and 
the books taken from numerous other collections 
in suppressed monasteries and convents. When 
the aggregate of these ex-monastic libraries is 
united in one, according to the project which, I 
understand, has been adopted, the whole collec¬ 
tion will, it is said, approach near to a million of 
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volumes. About 300,000 formed the two libraries 
of the Jesuits in Rome; and 600,000 hooks are 
now on the shelves of the Collegio, where the 
public may make use of them. A wooden bridge 
connects this library with that of the principal 
Dominican convent, S. Maria sopra Miner ;a. 
maintained in the status quo, the Dominican friars 
being still left in capacity of curators, administer¬ 
ing, though but as delegated employes, the library, 
which had ranked only second to thatof the Vatican 
among those for public benefit in Rome. That 
collection in the “Minerva ” convent was bestowed 
on the Dominicans, in 1710, by Cardinal Oasannu 
(hence its name “ BibliotecaCasanatense ”),together 
with an ample fund for its maintenance and en- . 
largement, on condition of its being made public. 
Next to it, second among libraries on monastic I 
premises in Rome, has hitherto ranked the “ Ange- 1 
lica,” so called from Angelo Rocca, a prelate, who ( 
founded it A.D. 1004, in the principal convent o! I 
the Augustinians. Less important as to the i 
number of books than is the “ Casanatense" ' 
library, but better supplied with modem and 
scientific works in general, is that of the 
“ Sapienza,” the Roman University, founded by 
Pope Alexander VIII., a.d. 1006, and called after 
him “ Alessandrina.” This was for some years ’ 
the only library in Rome open to students in the j 
evening hours; hut those in authority at the ! 
Collegio Romano have adopted the system of ; 
keeping the great reading-room, now public in that I 
establishment, open for readers from seven to | 
eleven every evening, mainly for the use diirlar l 
those hours of periodicals, here provided in 
abundance, hut also for other studies, boob 
applied for in the morning being set aside, if de¬ 
sired, by those who wish to use them at night. 

In that same “Collegio,” formerly of tie 
Jesuits, has been formed a new museum, on the 
highest floor, designed to illustrate by a miscella¬ 
neous display of works of various kinds, the art 
of the Middle Ages, the ornaments, produce, fee.. 
of the Renaissance; and here, also, it is proposed 
to collect the scattered objects of value from sup¬ 
pressed convents. The hitherto arranged con¬ 
tents of these halls are not very important; not 
much is there that illustrates the Fine-Art pro¬ 
ductions of any period; the curious rather than 
the beautiful is the characteristic distinguishii: 
most of the objects on view; the few original 
sculptures and paintings are of little value, the 
best specimens of mediaeval art from churches 
are casts from marbles or from metallurgie origi¬ 
nals. Some of the Roman princes and nobles j 
have lent, and a few have presented, specimens of i 
coloured porcelain, Venetian glass, jewellery, .ve¬ 
to this museum. In fact, the most praiseworthy 
object attained by the founding of such a museum 
—the step taken in the right direction—is the in- ' 
ducement hereby offered to wealthy proprietors 
and virtuosi, of whom there are so many in Rome, : 
to send their treasures—long collected, but hitherto 
seen only by the few admitted to their intimacy— 
for exhibition to the public in these halls of the 
Collegio Romano. 

Much more interesting than that “ Museo del 
Medio Evo e del Rinnovamento ” is the newly- 
acquired wealth which now adds attractiveness to 
the Kircherian Museum, founded by the learned 
Jesuit father, Athanasius Kircher, horn at Fulda, 
who, on invitation from the Cardinal Francesco 
Barberini, a munificent Maecenas, nephew to 
Urban VIII., settled in Rome, taught mathematics 
from a cathedra here, and died at the Jesuits' col¬ 
lege, aged seventy-nine, in 1680. The fathers of tie 
order he belonged to added to this museum the 
collection of miscellaneous antiques formed by 
Cardinal Buoncompagno, and also that of the 
Marchese Capponi. But the Museo Kircheriano 
could not be seen while the Jesuits were occu¬ 
pants, except during a few hours on Sunday 
mornings, and never by persons of the female sen 
It is now open daily, on the same system as other 
public museums; and a very large assortment of 
recently-discovered antiques, terra-cottas, bronzes, 
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mosaics, implements and ornaments, has been 
added to its contents. The most precious gem of 
this collection is the data mystica, found in a tomb 
near Palestrina, 1747, a cylindrical bronze vase 
supposed to have been placed by a daughter, 
whose name we read in the extant epigraph 
upon it, beside the grave of her father, who 
had been, apparently, initiated in the Dionysian 
mysteries—“ Diudia Malcovia filia dedit,” being 
the words inscribed. Around this cylinder are 
represented several figures, graffiti, in the highest 
style of art: the subject, an episode from the 
story of the Argonautic expedition—the landing, 
namely, of the heroes therein engaged, on the 
coast of Bithvnia, and the punishment duly 
awarded by Pollux to the barbarian king of the 
Bebryces after defeating him in a pugilistic con¬ 
test ; the moment represented is that when this 
king, Amycus, is bound to a tree and condemned 
to be flayed alive, his fit doom for the barbarity 
with which he had put to death all strangers 
landing on that coast, after having compelled them 
to measure strength with him in the pugilistic 
combat, in which he had deemed himself invin¬ 
cible. A Demon of Death presides, a winged 
Victory attends Pollux, and two heroes of noble 
aspect, probably Hercules and Jason, look on, 
while others among the Argonauts are seen 
on board their vessel, and some disem¬ 
barking to fetch water from a fountain. No 
specimen of antique art in this form, graffito 
work, that Rome possesses can be compared in 
beauty and masterly freedom of style with this 
data from Palestrina, which critics assume to be a 
product of the school of Magna Graecia, and of 
date prior to tho final conquest of those regions in 
southern Italy by the Roman Republic, to which 
they became totally subjected after the siege and 
capture of Tarentum, b.c. 272. Other objects that 
are indeed unique in the Kircherian Museum are 
four silver cups, high and cylindrical, found in 
the Lake of Bracciano, where they were thrown as 
ex-votos of gratitude to the local deity hv persons 
cured of diseases through use of the waters of a 
mineral stream near to that lake’s shores. On 
the cups are incised the names of all the stations 
on the journey the pilgrims had performed for the 
sake of obtaining the cure, even from a place so dis¬ 
tant as Gades (Cadiz), and the ascertainable dates 
nre within the reigns of Augustus, Vespasian, and 
Nerva; the ex-votos so offered during the 
last reigne having stations marked on them 
which were not established in the time of Au¬ 
gustus. I may mention among other almost 
unique curiosities here on view several glandulae 
mimics of lead, for throwing with slings, used by 
the Roman army at the siege of Perugia, and also, 
on that occasion, by the garrison of the besieged 
place, who respond with some insulting terms 
against Octavius, the commander, who was at¬ 
tacking the city defended by the forces of An- 
tonius, the mutual defiances and retorts being cut 
w relief letters on these missiles. The antique 
epigraphs and symbols from the Christian ceme¬ 
teries (or catacombs) in this museum form one of 
the valuable assortments of objects illustrating the 
ftdh and practice of the primitive Church at 
Rome. But these lately acquired treasures are 
what naturally attracts most attention for the 
present in this museum. 

In a suite of rooms recently opened and occupied 
we see a remarkable series of wall-paintings, with 
man y groups of figures about two-thirds of life- 
flZ(; , altogether ten of human, and seven sets of 
animal figures, removed from an Etruscan tomb on 
thei site ofVnlci, some years ago, by Prince Torlonia, 
anil long kept where they were little known 
fond not even described in any printed pages) at 
he private museum of that prince in the Trastevere 
ofn? 6 *® ome - Engravings from photographs 
them were published some time ago, but with- 
descriptive text, by Padre Garrucci, a 
ell-known antiquarian writer of the Jesuit 
rit 6 v , . 0 Etruscan relics of that long-vanished 
- v ’ "hfci, were first discovered, almost through 


accident, in 1828, and first systematically investi¬ 
gated by the Prince di Canino, who, through scad 
there undertaken, obtained in the course of four 
months more than 2,000 antiques of various kinds, 
dugup from that marvellously fertile soil ( Vid. Den¬ 
nis, Cities and Sepulchres of Etmna, Ch. xxi.). 
Almost all these paintings now first shown to 
the public represent scenes of combat—not any 
episodes of heroic struggle or honourable victory, 
but acts of mere butchery without any redeeming 
’ traits of nobleness. One subject, still more horri¬ 
fying, has, however, a mystic character which 
raises it above the level of the atrocious; this 
represents a sacrifice apparently' to the deities of 
the lower world—Mautus and Mania, in the 
Etruscan mythology — who preside seated on 
thrones, stern and grim in aspect, while a warrior 
is deliberately slaying a little boy seated on the 
ground before him, and seeming too young and 
inuocent to be fully aware of his own fate; some 
other victims, grown-up men, are led in chains to 
the spot, evidently destined to he in their turn putto 
dea th. Ahideousdemon armed with a huge hammer 
seems to guide the sacrificing stroke by which the 
child is to perisli; and a winged female figure,stand¬ 
ing near, is probably intended for the Genius who, 
delegated bv the deities, accepts or sanctions the 
bloody holocaust. The only pacific subjects 
among these paintings are tho figures, about 
three feet high, of a young man with a laurel 
wreath on his head, iu long curiously-em¬ 
broidered robes—figures of naked warriors intro¬ 
duced among the embroidered ornaments — 
beside him a child playing with a bird fastened to 
a string ; also, an aged man leaning on a staff— 
the type of his countenance like that of a Greek 
philosopher—and standing under a palm-tree. The 
phase of Etruscan art to which these paintings 
may he assigned is not fas it strikes me) the 
highest or purest, nor that in which analogies 
with the Hellenic were most apparent—rather, 
I should say, that in which Roman influ¬ 
ences prevailed, and a school, once superior 
in powers aud of classical characteristics, was 
beginning to decline from its worthier ante¬ 
cedents. The animal figures (along a kind of 
frieze) are almost all in combat, preying upon 
each other; and among wild beasts known to 
natural history we here see the mysterious griffin 
sacred to the Sun god, and the three-headed Cer¬ 
berus. 

Among other objects lately added to this 
museum nre a series of mosaics, some of superior 
style, and with vivid tints; also fmuch faded), 
two Muses with the names inscribed, Polymnia 
and Clion (sic) in fresco painting. The subjects 
of the mosaics are Bacchus riding in triumph, 
a votary with a Phrygian cap kneeling before 
the same god, a shepherd seated in a cave, 
while he plays on a pandean pipe, a naked 
minister (or shepherd) leading a ram to sacrifice, 
a child riding on a sea-monster, four charioteers 
leading horses, apparently for the race in the 
public arena. Still more noteworthy than all 
these is a mosaic, no doubt from a tomb, of a 
skeleton (natural size), and laid at full length as 
if in the burial-place, with the words inscribed in 
large letters below, IV<b& travrov (sic). These 
valuable art-works have been found—a discovery 
due to mere accident, the sinking in of the soU 
under a laden cart which was passing over it— 
at Baccano, twenty-one miles north of Rome, on a 
site recognised as that of a villa of the Emperor 
Antoninus called Caracalla, near which were at 
the same time discovered some vestiges of an 
ancient Christian church, the marble supporters 
for an altar, with doves, vines, and the holy 
monogram in relief upon them.* The Baccano of 
modem times, now a solitary post-house, was the 
Baccanas, or Vaccanas, of antiquity, once the seat 

•For an interesting nnd fully-detailed notice of 
this discovery, with all that is supplied by ecclesiasti¬ 
cal records to throw light on this subject, see the last 
issued fasdeolo of De Rossi’s Bulletlino cTArcheologia 
Cristiana. 


of a Christian bishopric, on the Via Cassia; and 
it was to a bishop of this probably small town 
in the Gampagna—S. Alexander, who sufi'ered by 
decapitation in the reign of Antoninus—that a 
church, mentioned in ecclesiastical annals, was 
dedicated near the imperial villa. 

The numerous prehistoric implements of silver, 
bronze, and iron added to the stores of this 
museum, and all found in the neighbourhood of 
Rome, offer a most suggestive subject to the 
studious, and serve to throw light on questions 
the high importance of which need not be insisted 
on. They have not yet been described, though 
now suitably classified, as, indeed, are all tho 
objects here seen ; and the Kircherian Museum 
may now take a much higher place among Roman 
institutions than could ever be assigned to it in 
past years. C, I. Hemans. 


THE BIBLIOTHEQUE NATIOXALE. 


From the official pamphlet just issued ifi Paris, 
entitled Rapport au Ministre de Vinstruction pub- 
lique, des cultes et des beaux-arts, stir Vadministra¬ 
tion de la Bibliotheque Rationale pendant lannee 
1875, we leam that the total cost of maintaining 
this establishment last year, and of making new 
additions, &c., was 116,730 francs, of which tho 
Department of Printed Books took 57,730 francs; 
the geographical section, 4,000 francs; the MS. 
Department and Department of Medals, 10,000 
francs each; and the Engravings, 17,000 francs. 
The number of readers frequenting the public 
rooms was 102,564, who used 267,332 volumes. 
In noticing the more important printed matter 
acquired, the director regrets the want in the 
library of series of foreign journals, having only 
recently been able to bring together a complete 
set of the Times from 1841. Other noticeahlo 
acquisitions for the purposes of modern history 
are entitled “ Napoleon III. devant la presse con- 
temporaine en 1873,” a collection, in three vols., 
of all articles written by the principal European 
journals on the death of that emperor; and 
“ Napoleon III. et la caricature anglaise de 
1848 a 1872,” a collection, also in three volumes, 
of all English caricatures relating to the same 
personage. These were presented by M. Dulau, 
of London. Among rarities purchased was 
L'Must re theatre de Mom. Corneille, Leyden, 1644, 
of which edition only five copies are known to 
exist. The following addition, the description of 
which we borrow from M. Delisle's report, is also 
curious:— 


“Recueil d’environ 196 pieces relatives aux eTene¬ 
ments do Naples pendant les .unices 1647 et 1648. 
Ce sont presque tous placards, qui furent ailiches 
dans la villo au nom du due do Arcos, au com de 
Gonnaro Annese, au nom du due de Guiso, et enfin au 
nom de don Juan d’Autriehe. L’uno des affichcs, on 
date du 11 Juillet, 1647, ost signee du fameux Mas- 
aniello, ‘Tomase Aniello d’Amalfu.’ En feuilletant ce 
curieux recueil, on assiste, pour ainsi dire, li tous les 
^Tenements dont les rues de Naples furent le thedtre, 
depuis le mois de juillet, 1647, jusqu’au mois d’avril, 
1648.” 


Among the most remarkable MSS. added to the 
Department are:— 

“Le Songe du Verger, copie sur parchemin, avoe 
peiutures, datde da 26 Aoiit, 1480. 

“Cbronique en vers de Bortran du Guesclin, par 
Cuvelier. MS. sur papier, du XV* sieclo, avec uno 
reliure aux armes de d’Urfe. 

“ Lettres originales de M"* do Maintenon a M. tie 
Guignonville. 

“ Recueil relalif aux camps, sieges, batailles &e. du 
mardchnl de Saxe dans les Pays-Bas, en 1747-1748, 
et aux combats et si egos de la campagne de 174 l sur 
le Rhin. 

“ Vie du P. Malebranche, par le P. Andre. Preeieux 
document pour l’histoire de la philosophie franraise, 
dont Victor Cousin avait diiplord la perte. 

“ Chroniquo du roi Henri IV. par Diego Enriquiz de 
Castilla.” (A Spanish MS. of the 16th century.) 

In addition to the many interesting coins and 
medals enumerated in this Report as having been 
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lately acquired, we are informed that the Marquis 
Turgot has deposited in this department a magni¬ 
ficent series entirely connected with the period of 
the Revolution, a full account of which is deferred 
until the next annual report is made. Upwards 
of 20,000 prints and drawings were also added to 
the library. _ 


SELECTED BOOKS. 

General Literature. 

Hauttmanx’s, M., Briefe an Ludwig Spohr n. Andere, hrsg. ▼. 

F. Hiller. Leipzig : Breitkopf &i Hiirtel. 6 M. 

Klette, A., et J. Stakxdlku. Chirographorum in bibliotheca 
acadcmica Bonnensi servatomm catalogus. Yol. II. Bonn : 
Weber. 12 M. 

Malet. Captain. Annals of the Road : or, Notes on Mail and 
Stage Coaching in Great Britain. Longmans. 

Osnoux. It. D. Islam under the Arabs. Longmans. 

Ren an, E. Dialogues et Fragments Philooophiques. Paris : 
LC*vy. 7 fr. 50 c. 

Rohde, E. Der griechische Roman u. seine Yorliiufer. 

Leipzig: Breitkopf Hiirtel. 11 M. 

South Australia : its History, Resonrces, Prod notions, and 
Statistics. Ed. W. Ha reus. Sampson Low & Co. 20*. 

History. 

Arneth, A. von. Maria Theresia's letzto Regierangszeit. 

176:5—1780. 1. Bd. Wien : Braumilller. 13 M. 
Bienemanx, F. Briefe n. Urkunden zur Geschichte Livlands in 
den J. 1508—15152. 0. Bd. Riga : Kymmel. 13 M. 00 Pf. 
Cosbl, E. v. Geschichte d. preussischen Stantes u. Volkes 
unter den ITohcnzoller’schen Filrsten. 8. Bd. Leipzig : 
Dnncker ii Humblot. 7 M. 20 l*f. 

Friedjuxu, II. Kaiser Knrl IY. u. scin Antheil am geistigen 
Lcben seiner Zeit. Wien : BranmUller. 6 M. 

Koepkk. R., n. E. Duemmler. Kaiser Utto der Grosse. Leipzig : 
Duncker L Humblot. 14 M. 

Kretsciim \xx. Die Kiimpfo zwischen Heracliusl. u. Chosroes 
II. 2. Hlfte. Berlin : Calvary. 1 M. 

L T RKi:xDi;xmcH, Hansisclies. Bearb. v. K. Hbhlbaum. 1. Bd. 
Halle : Waisenhaiu. 10 M. 

Physical Science. 

Be&srl, F. W. Abhandlungen. Hrsg. ▼. B. Engelmonn. 2. 

Bd. Leipzig : Engelmann. 18 M. 

Handbook to the Special Loan Collection of Scientific Appa- 
rutns (South Kensington Museum), 1870. Chapman & 
Hall. 1*. 

SroEitEit, G. Beobachtnngen der Sonnenflecken. II. Leipzig: 
Engelmann. 13 M. 00 Pf. 

Wallace. A. R. Thj Geographical Distribution of Animals. 
Macmillan. 42 j. 

Philology. 

Epiiemkris epigmphica corporis in«criptionum latinaram snp- 
plemenium. Yol. III. Fuse. 1. Berlin : ltcimer. 2 M. 
Lkrirv, Y. Proverbes du pays de Btiaru, (inigmes et contca 
populaires. Paris : Maisonueuvc. 0 fr. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE NEW MS. OF CLEMENT OF ROME. 

Chapter House, St. Paul’s : May 16, 1876. 

While thanking Dr. Russell for the courteous 
language which he uses more than once respect¬ 
ing my edition of St. Clement, I should be glad 
to correct a mistake in his second article, in last 
week's Academy. He represents me as adopting 
Hilgenfcld's view that the so-called “ Second 
Epistle of Clement’’ is the letter of Bishop Soter 
to the Corinthians mentioned by Dionysius of 
Corinth in Euseb. H. E. iv. 23. This opinion 
has, indeed, been adopted quite recently by Dr. 
Harrmck in the excellent edition of the Patres 
Apostolici of which he is joint-editor; but I 
myself am quite guiltless of this error, as it now 
proves to be. On the contrary, I pointed out 
that Ililgenfeld’s theory was quite impossible 
. 180 seq.). 

believe now that the reference in the Pseudo- 
Justin, to which Dr. Russell also directs atten¬ 
tion, belongs to this so-called Second Epistle. 
The newly discovered ending of this work con¬ 
tains a marked reference to the destruction of the 
■world, and punishment of the wicked, by fire. 
The words of Pseudo-J ustin are : “ el rijs napobo-qs 
KaratrraxTeat to ribos toriv q Sui rob Kvpos Kpuric 
t£>v aofjav, eada (pacriv al ypaefxi'i Kpo<f>qrav re 
Kal anoorobav, eri be «u rqs Si&vbbqs, k ados 
<t>q<riv 6 pardpios Kbqpqs iv rfj irpos rox/s Kopiv6iovs 
tnun-obij. 1 ’ Here it is only necessary to read <cal 
Kaffae for k a6ws (see the various reading in 
Rom. vi. 81, according to a conjecture already 
mentioned in my note (p. ICC); and everything 
is plain. The authority of Clement will then be 
adduced as testimony, not to the statement of the 


Sibyl, but to the final conflagration of the world; 
and" the passage in the Second Epistle will 
satisfy the allusion. J. B. Lightfoot. 


THE YENISSEIAN LANGUAGES. 

Settrington Rectory, York : May 8, 1876. 

Prince Lucien kindly recommends to me an 
attentive study of the Kot verbs. For weeks to¬ 
gether I have devoted several hours a day to 
these marvellous curiosities of language, and the 
more I examine them the stronger is my belief in 
their Altaic character. The signs of number, 
person, and tense are clearly reducible to the 
Altaic type, and I have rarely failed to trace the 
stem to an Altaic root. 

As to the vocabulary, Prince Lucien asserts that 
for one Altaic word in Yenissei there are ten 
which are non-Altaic. Facts are better than 
assertions. I have taken the trouble to go 
through the whole Yenisseian vocabulary, and 
compare it, word by word, with the vocabularies 
of three well-known Altaic languages, belong¬ 
ing to three separate stocks. The result is that I 
find that 220 Yenisseian words are traceable 
in Koibal, 234 in Buriat, and 100 in Ostiak. 
This disposes of the greater portion of Oastren’a 
Yenisseian vocabulary, which is comprised in 
thirty-one loosely-printed, large-typed pRges. 
Some further research has made it probable that 
very few of the remaining Yenisseian words 
would be left unaccounted for if the investigation 
had been extended to other Altaic tongues, such 
as Motor, Tawgi, Wogul, Wotiak, and Tungus. 

I will give a specimen of such comparisons, 
since Pripce Lucien pronounces, by anticipation, 
that he is sure they would he valueless. I may as 
well take the very word Kasak, “ samis,” which he 
himself has selected to illustrate the non-Altaic 
character of the Kot. This word is, beyond dispute, 
Altaic. It is identical with the Koibal kaznk, 
the Magyar egessoges, the Tataric or Turkic sag/t 
and the Ostiak sachkoi or each, all of which words 
mean “ well,” “ sanus.” Perhaps, however, I 
shall now be told that kasak is only a loan word 
from the Koibal, and that the genuine Yenisseian 
word for “ well ” is akta. Be it so ; this word is 
as clearly Altaic as the other. Through the 
Yenisseian forms eakta and hagsi we may trace it 
to the Tataric jachshi, and the Koibal druse, 
words which all mean “ well ” or “ good.” I have 
taken the Prince Lucien’s own example, hut there 
are scores on scores of words which would have 
served my purpose just as well. 

To say anything about gender would he to 
argue in a circle. I have contended that the 
Yenisseian languages are Altaic in order to prove 
that one group of the Altaic languages has deve¬ 
loped and systematised that natural gender which 
in other Altaic languages is only sporadic and 
occasional. Isaac Taylor. 

[We cannot return to this subject.—E d.] 


mb. w. w. Parkinson’s “principles op har¬ 
mony,” AND MR. A. J. ELLIS’S APPENDIX TO 
HELMHOLTZ. 

Kensington ; May 13, 1876. 

The points in which Mr. W. W. Parkinson 
claims to have anticipated me—perfect indepen¬ 
dence is admitted—do not possess sufficient public 
interest for me to trespass further on your space. 
But it may he right to add that, before my letter 
appeared in the Academy, I had sent him privately 
a full examination of his work in reference to 
mine, written after a fortnight’s study of his book, 
and occupying more than thirty quarto pages. 
The new poiut he now raises about the resem¬ 
blance of my Duodene itself to one of his collec¬ 
tions of twelve notes is irrelevant, the difference 
between them being vital to my whole theory and 
application of Duodenes. I have nothing to alter 
in my preceding letter, and so far as I am con¬ 
cerned the correspondence is closed. 

Alexander J. Ellis. 


OXFORD IN THE PRE-EXAMINATION PERIOD. 

B&lliol College: Mai 15, ISIS. 

As a contribution to discussion, I would venture 
to ask students of the history of this university 
whether the amount of enthusiasm for study 
was not much greater in the pre-examination 
period than is generally supposed. Gianni,- 
the other day at the preface to Gagmen 
edition of Abu’l-feda’s Life of Mohammd 
(Oxouiae, 1723), I was agreeably surprised by the 
enlightened zeal of the highest university autho¬ 
rities at the beginning of the “dark eighteenth 
century,” as it is sometimes called .at Oxford. 
What would be thought nowadays of the Vice- 
Chancellor and Proctors appointing a CambriJ.- 
or even an Oxford man to a temporary lecture¬ 
ship, to supply the notorious deficiencies of the 
professoriate ? Yet this was actually done by 
these high functionaries in 1717, as Gagnit: 
informs us in his preface. There is a spice vi 
humour in the description there given of Dr. 
Wallis, the absentee Professor of Arabic, who 
was too much absorbed by the cure of souls t > 
give academical lectures, and “ indulged his taste 
for country life after the manner of the tent- Arab:." 
The then Vice-Chancellor, as it happened, had 
attended the lectures of both Pococke and Hyde, 
and was naturally annoyed at the neglect into . 
which Arabic studies had of late fallen. Happily, 
Gagnier, a Cambridge M. A., had come to work in i 
the Bodleian, so the Vice-Chancellor and Proctors 
forthwith appointed him to lecture on Arabic 
texts, and the Vice-Chancellor himself attended 
his lectures. It is a pleasure to add that this high 
position was at that time occupied by Dr. J. 
Baron, Master of Balliol, who is characterised » 

“ magister vigilantissimus, bonarum literarnm 
promotor assiduus, et fpyoSubicrqs indefessu;." 
Will such days ever return r T. K. Cheisb. 


DR. ABBOTT AND MR. SPEEDING. 

London: May 15, UTS. j 
In vour remarks upon Mr. Spedding's seconl , 
article in the Contemporary Review you say: "I: j 
appears that the ‘ misunderstandings ’ of which I 
Dr. Abbott complained in his letter to us were i 
before him when his Introduction to the Emyi 1 
was in proof.” As this would lead to the in- • 
ference that I entrapped Mr. Spedding, by my \ 
silence, into publishing the very misrepresenta- ' 
tions that I am forced to expose in the ex¬ 
temporary of next June, I shall be obliged by 
your permitting me to explain that this is a mis¬ 
take, though a very natural mistake. Mr. 
Spedding sent me too batches of notes—one while 
my hook was passing through the press, another 
after it had been stereotyped. The first I uti¬ 
lised, to the best of my ability; the second, as I 
informed him when thanking him for his kind¬ 
ness, I was obliged, at the time, to put aside 
through pressure of work, and from that day to 
this J have not found leisure to look at it. I p^ 
sume it contains the misrepresentations of which 
I complain ; but the friendly and courteous note 
accompanying the formidable present—which I 
innocently welcomed and treasured up in the !a*t 
volume of my copy of Mr. Spedding’s life and 
Letters for future use—gave me not the mo= ! 
distant notion of its terrible contents. It was 5 
truly Grecian gift, and I was a child of Troy— 

“ Scandit fatalis machiua mures 
Feta artnis. Pueri circum innuptaeque puellae _ 
Sacra canunt funemque manu coutiugero gaudent. 

Only I had not even the mercy of such faint 
warning of impending ruin as was vouchsafed w 
the Trojans — “ utero sonitum qua ter area 
dedere.” Allow me further—while expressing 
my gratification that you thought it worth while 
to notice the Introduction to my new work— 10 
add what does not, I think, appear in yo? J 
notice, that the Introduction was only ® 

“ proof.” On the hack of it was printed “roup 
proof,” and ought to have been printed “ T8r I 

oogle 
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rough.” In the shape in -which you have fa¬ 
voured it with your notice it is not likely to see 
the light. Edwin A. Abbott. 


The Editor will be glad if the Secretaries of Insti¬ 
tution s, and other persons concerned, will lend 
their end m making this Calendar as complete as 
possible. 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

Saturday, May 30_3 p.m. Royal Institution : “ On Chaucer,” II., by 

F. J. Furnivall. 

MONDAY, May 22_3 p.M. Philharmonic Society (Morning Concert), 

St. James's llail. 

*.30 P.M. Geographical: Anniversary. 

Tciwimt. May 23_3 P.M. Royal Institution : “ On Some of Wheat¬ 

stone's Discoveries and Inventions," by Prof. \V. G. Adam*. 

8 P.M. Civil Euemeers : Discussion on " Economy in IX-ad Weight 
of Railway Wagon Stock ;" ** On the Permanent Way of Rail¬ 
ways," by R. Price Williams. 

"P.M. Anthropological Institute. 

*.30 p.m. Medical and Chirurgieal. 

Wednesday. May 2d_3 P.M. Limuan : Anniversary. 

8 P.M. Society of Arts: **On Railway Safety Appliances," by F. I. 
B ram well. 

* p.m. Royal Society of Literature. 

* P.M. Geological. 

Thursday, May 26 _3 p.m. Royal Institution : “ On Voltaic Electri¬ 

city." by Prof. Tyndall. 

2 P.M. Rubinstein's Fourth Recital, St. James's Hall. 

6 p.m. Zoological < Davis Lecture): “ On Birds," by Prof. Garrotl. 

* P.M. Inventors' Institute. 

Friday, May 26—3 p.m. Mr. Charles Halle's Beethoven Recital, St. 
James's Hall. 

8 P.M. Quekett. 

8P.M. Society of Arts: “Competition and its Effects on Educa¬ 
tion." by Dr. Bird wood. 

9 P.M. Royal Institution: “On the Verification of Modern Scien¬ 

tific Theories," by J. F. Moulton. 


SCIENCE. 

An Introduction to Animal Morphology and 
Systematic Zoology. By Alexander Mac- 
alister, M.B. Dublin, Professor of Compa¬ 
rative Anatomy and Zoology, University 
of Dublin. Part I., Invertebrate. (Lon¬ 
don: Longmans & Co., 1876.) 

We are told that Mr. Pendennis would not 
have hesitated at twenty-four hours’ notice to 
give a judgment on the Encyclopaedia, hut 
the modem reviewer is expected to be more 
cautious, and the present work is one of 
those books which it is about as difficult to 
estimate strictly as a new set of logarithm- 
tables would be. Packed tightly from board 
to board with the facts and theories of Mor¬ 
phology and Systematic Zoology in their 
most condensed and technical form, it is 
only by practical use as a book of reference 
that its accuracy in points of detail could 
be fairly tested. As far as can be judged, 
however, from a more general point of 
view, Professor Macalister is to be congra¬ 
tulated on having prepared a very trust¬ 
worthy digest of the present state of our 
knowledge of the structure and relationships 
of the lower animals. His volume contains 
a marvellous amount of detail within a mo¬ 
derate bulk, and cannot but prove of the 

n test value both to teachers and stu- 

s. 

In a very modest preface the author 
states that his object is not to supplant the 
standard works on special provinces of 
animal morphology, but to enable students 
to learn the terminology of the science, to 
give them a connected view of the varieties 
of animal form, and to fit them for the pro¬ 
fitable perusal of such works as those of 
Rolleston, Huxley, Flower, &c. He lays no 
claim to originality, having borrowed largely 
from Gegetjbaur, Cams, Haeckel, Huxley, 
hankester, Van Beneden, Schmarda, and 
others, hut has endeavoured to avoid the 
errors of second-hand quotations, and during 
“teen yearn devoted to the practical study 
® Comparative Anatomy he has been able 
himself to verify very many of the Btate- 

hwita advanced. j 


The first portion of the work begins with 
the consideration of the phenomena pre¬ 
sented by protoplasm, and the theory" of 
Abiogenesis, or “ spontaneous generation,” 
is briefly alluded to without much favour. 
General Morphology, or the grouping of 
differentiated organs into systems, is then 
discussed, which is followed by Histology, or 
the minute anatomy of the various animal 
tissues, and by the principal laws of Reproduc¬ 
tion. This last subject naturally leads to 
the great question of evolution, which, how¬ 
ever, is only briefly considered without either 
side being definitely taken, although the 
sympathies of the author may be inferred. 
The geographical distribution of animals and 
their history in geological time are then very 
shortly treated of, and the rest of the work 
is devoted to the characters and structure 
of the classes, sub-classes, and orders of 
invertebrate animals. 

Prof. Macalister’s arrangement of animals 
is that adopted by the most modem school 
of zoologists. This system, the natural out¬ 
growth of the general acceptance of some one 
or other of the various theories of evolution, 
is fundamentally based on Embryology, and 
it can hardly now be doubted that that 
branch of the science is destined to lead us 
to a far more true and natural system of 
zoological classification than any yet adopted. 
The study of development, however, is still 
in its youth, a fact which Prof. Macalister 
accepts with an absence of dogmatism which 
is the more pleasing because it is not always 
to be found in the pages of some of his con¬ 
temporaries. 

According to these views the whole animal 
kingdom is divided into Haeckel’s two pri¬ 
mary series, the Protozoa, which have no defi¬ 
nite body-cavity, and the Metazoa, in which 
such a structure is always developed at an 
early period of embryonic life. The first of 
these great divisions contains only the very 
lowest forms of animal life, such as the In¬ 
fusoria and Gregarina, and includes the 
earliest known fossil, the Eozoon of the 
Laurentian rocks of Canada. The Metazoa, 
on the other hand, embrace all the rest of 
the Kingdom, from the Sponges np to Man 
himself. Of these the Sponges are again 
shut off as a separate sub-series—the Poly- 
stomata of Huxley—on account of the nume¬ 
rous openings by which their food is swal¬ 
lowed, whereas in all the rest—the Monosto¬ 
mata —there is only one aperture of ingress 
to the body-cavity. In the lower monosto- 
mates, such as polyps and star-fish, the 
embryonic mouth is preserved through life, 
but in the higher forms, as insects, mollusks 
and vertebrates, a second or adnlt mouth is 
developed, and its primitive predecessor 
either disappears or becomes converted into 
an apertnre of egress. These two groups 
have hence been named Arcliaeostomata and 
Denterostomata respectively, but the line of 
demarcation between them cannot be dis¬ 
tinctly traced until we have a fuller know¬ 
ledge of the development of some of the 
more obscure forms, and the same remark 
applies to several of the secondary divisions 
which have been instituted. “ Something like 
this,” says Professor Macalister, “ will doubt- 
leas be the classification of the future, but 
much embryological investigation is yet 
needed to correct and improve it.” 


In such a work as the present, where the 
matter has to be compressed into the smallest 
possible bulk, it is evident that technical 
terms must be constantly employed, but we 
do not remember to have ever seen “scien¬ 
tific phraseology ” carried to such a develop¬ 
ment as is here the case. Certainly Pro¬ 
fessor Macalister cannot be said to write in 
a language “ understanded of the people.” 
Opening his volume at random, here is his 
description of the order Pelagiada :— 

“ Discophorans with marginal tentacles, con¬ 
taining processes of the anastomosing somatic 
canals around the umbrella margin. The tropho- 
some may be fixed, but producing free gonosomes; 
or free, developing its sex-organs in its own um¬ 
brella. The mouth is central; the gastrovascular 
system consists of pouch-like processes.” 

It is true that each term is explained when 
it is used for the first time, but we would 
suggest to Professor Macalister that a glos¬ 
sary similar to that prepared by Dr. Pye 
Smith for Professor Huxley’s Introduction to 
Classification would add much to the prac¬ 
tical value of his work, and might well be 
issued with the second part, in which we 
trust ere long to welcome an equally useful 
introduction to the anatomy of the verte- 
brated animals. Edward R. Alston. 


LOAN COLLECTION OF SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS. 

{First and Introductory Notice.) 

The Special Loan Collection of Scientific Apparatus, 
which was honoured by a private visit from her 
Majesty on Saturday last, and thrown open to the 
public on Monday, is one of very great interest and 
value. The Lord President of the Council may 
well be congratulated on the success of the under¬ 
taking, and we must all feel grateful to him for 
having given us an exhibition in which, for once, 
purely commercial interests have been made to 
give way to the “ higher aim of disseminating as 
widely as possible a knowledge of the different 
methods of science.” The exhibition is in many 
respects the most instructive and remarkable that 
has been held at South Kensington, and though 
it may not have any great effect on the advance¬ 
ment of science or on the industrial progress of 
this country, it cannot fail to awaken a very 
general interest in those methods of abstract 
scientific research of which the public know so 
little; and it will afford an opportunity, which 
may never occur again, of examining at leisure 
under the same roof the rude, simple instruments 
used by the pioneers of science, and the complex, 
delicate apparatus with which investigators of 
the present day have made their discoveries. We 
trust, too, that the exhibition may give an impulse 
to the cause of scientific education in this country, 
and that it may lead to a better appreciation of 
the reasons which have led men of science to 
advocate Government endowment of scientific 
research, and the establishment of Physical 
Observatories at home and abroad which may 
have the same beneficial influence on the 
progress of other sciences that Astronomical 
Observatories have had on the progress of 
astronomy. May we hope, too, that the ex¬ 
hibition will lead to the creation of a museum 
for the illustration of physical, chemical and 
mechanical sciences somewhat of the nature 
of the “ Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers ” in 
Paris ? The formation of such a museum was one 
of the recommendations of the Commission on 
Scientific Instruction, and we believe it would go 
far, by affording adequate opportunities for study, 
to render the sciences alluded to as popular as 
those of botany, geology, and zoology. 

The proposal to form a Loan Collection of 
cientific Apparatus which should include, not 
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only apparatus for teaching and for investigation, 
but also such as possessed historic interest on 
account of the persons by whom, or the researches 
in which, they had been employed, was approved 
by the Lords of the Committee on Education on 
January 22, 1875, and some of the leading men of 
science of the country were invited to act on a 
committee to consider the matter. To this in¬ 
vitation there was a hearty response, and a large 
committee was formed, containing the names of 
many of the most eminent men of science, who 
came forward in a very disinterested way and 
from pure love of science to help the Depart¬ 
ment. The committee met for the first time on 
February 13, 1876, and took immediate steps 
to appoint five subcommittees of sections to con¬ 
sider the limits it might be desirable to place on 
the term “ scientific apparatus ” and the modifica¬ 
tions it might be advisable to make in the classifi¬ 
cation. The sub-committees reported on May 12, 
when their several schemes were referred to a 
special sub-committee, which submitted a pro¬ 
gramme that was finally adopted on June 22. 
Into the character of this programme it is un¬ 
necessary to enter here, as it has been largely cir¬ 
culated, but we may mention that the original 
five sections, Mechanics; Physics •, Chemistry ; 
Geology, Geography, and Mineralogy; and Bio¬ 
logy, have been subdivided into twenty sub-sections, 
under which the collection has been classified in 
the exhibition and in the excellent catalogue that 
has been prepared. The original intention was to 
open the exhibition in June, 1875, but from various 
causes it was considered desirable to postpone the 
opening till May of this year, and no one can regret 
the decision, for it has enabled foreign countries 
to contribute much more largely than they could 
otherwise have done. 

It had always been intended to give the Loan 
Collection an international character, and, as soon 
as the programme had been definitely settled, 
invitations to take part in the exhibition were 
forwarded officially to foreign countries through 
the Foreign Office. The most gratifying re¬ 
sponses were received from all parts of the world; 
museums and private cabinets with great readi¬ 
ness placed many of their most treasured relics 
at the disposal of the committee; professors 
willingly contributed apparatus from their labora¬ 
tories ; and manufacturers forwarded some of the 
choicest specimens of their workmanship. No¬ 
where did the invitations meet with a more hearty 
response than in Germany; the Crown Prince and 
Princess took a warm interest in the matter, and 
early in the present year forty of the representa¬ 
tives of science in Berlin were invited to their 
palace and formed into a committee with Prof. 
Hofmann as President. Nor was this all, for in 
the short space of a week sub-committees were 
formed to represent the numerous universities, 
polytechnic schools, and other scientific centres 
throughout the Empire, and the result has been 
that Germany is more adequately represented in the 
exhibition than any other country. The collec¬ 
tions from France and Italy are, though smaller 
than that from Germany, of peculiar interest, 
and we would draw especial attention to the con¬ 
tributions from the “ Conservatoire des Arts et 
Metiers,” at Paris, and from the “ Keale Insti- 
tuto,” at Florence. The committees appointed 
by foreign countries will be found to include many 
of the most eminent names in science, and the 
success of the exhibition is in no slight measure 
due to their labours. We may add here that in 
the most liberal manner the British Government 
has undertaken the transport of all objects exhi¬ 
bited by foreign countries, an arrangement which 
was perhaps absolutely necessary, considering the 
character of the exhibition. 

In organising and arranging the collection, the 
permanent staff of the Museum has been largely 
aided by several man of scianee who have spared 
no time and labour in making every section as 
complete as possible, and the Lords Commissioners 
have been fortunate in securing the services of 


gentlemen to prepare a handbook to the collection 
whose names will sufficiently indicate the value 
of the work. 

It is proposed during the present month, when 
a great number of foreign savants may be ex¬ 
pected to visit this country, to hold conferences 
and receptions, and to read papers. The Lords 
Commissioners of the Council have, we believe, 
appealed to the learned societies of London to 
carry out this portion of the programme, and a 
sub-committee, consisting of the president and 
one vice-president from each society, has been ap¬ 
pointed to consider the necessary arrangements. 
The support of the societies, if it be given, will 
doubtless ensure a succession of brilliant recep¬ 
tions, and the preparation of several interesting 
papers, but it is hard to see why our distinguished 
visitors should be carried out to hear papers at 
South Kensington when they could listen to them 
with much greater comfort in the rooms of the 
societies, and they would perhaps not be sorry to 
have an opportunity of escaping all the discomforts 
of a brilliant reception ; from the conferences we 
fear little can be expected. The first was held on 
Tuesday last. 

In consequence of want of room in the 
South Kensington Museum, the exhibition oc¬ 
cupies the southern and western galleries of 
the buildings used for the Annual International 
Exhibitions. In former exhibitions it has been 
the custom to allot certain amounts of space to 
each country, which were sub-divided among ex¬ 
hibitors by the commissioners of each country, 
but in the present instance a very desirable change 
has been made, and the objects exhibited have 
been arranged under their proper sections or sub¬ 
sections. Thus, in the south courts will be found 
educational appliances, applied mechanics, and 
marine engineering; in the west courts, light-house 
apparatus, magnetism, electricity, mathematics, 
meteorology, and astronomy; and upstairs, geo¬ 
graphy, geology, mineralogy, biology, chemistry, 
ana physics. To an ordinary visitor the historical 
character of the exhibition will be its greatest 
charm, but there are other features connected with 
it not undeserving of attention ; and, premising 
that full notices will appear hereafter on the ob¬ 
jects exhibited in each of the sections, a hasty 
survey of the contents of the collection may not 
be out of place. Following the order of arrange¬ 
ment in the building, the first section is that 
under which “Educational Appliances” are 
classed, and here the most striking feature is the 
collection forwarded from Russia by the Com¬ 
mittee of the Pedagogical Museum ; the models 
by Stremhitskv, which belong to this series, are 
extremely good and very instructive. Germany 
has contributed largely to this section, and 
several private firms have sent well-filled cases of 
apparatus for teaching physical science. England 
is fairly represented, but from France there is 
nothing, and from Austria, Italy, Holland, and 
Belgium a few objects only. 

In the next section, “ Applied Mechanics,” there 
is much to interest every one; the original models 
of steam-engines and other machines of Watt; 
the original models of Stirling's air-engine, and 
Trevithick's locomotive engine patented in 1802; 
the “ Rocket ” and “ Pulling Billy,” brought out 
from their retreat in the Patent Office Museum; 
Brahmah's first hydraulic press; the steam-engine 
used on Dalswinton Lake in 1788; and the origi¬ 
nal engine of the steamboat Comet. The Royal 
School of Mines and the Council of King’s Col¬ 
lege exhibit good collections of models illustra¬ 
tive of the principles of mechanics, and some 
equally good models come from Germany. 
Axnong the specimens of navri architecture are 
models of the Faraday, the Staunch gunboat, 
and the Castalia ; and beyond these, in the 
passage leading to the western courts, will he 
found an interesting collection, exhibited by the 
Trinity House, under the sub-head “ Lighthouses 
and Fog-signals.” In Section 9, “Magnetism,” 
are some of the apparatus used by Faraday, and 


the loadstone from which he first obtained the 
induction spark; apparatus used by De la Rive; 
the greatest natural magnet known; self-register¬ 
ing instruments from Kew, and instruments ex- i 
hibited bv the Admiralty, among which sre 
tterns of those issued to die Arctic Expedition. 
Section 10, “ Electricity,” the special collection 
sent by the Poetmaster General to illustrate the 
history of electric telegraphy will attract general • 
attention, and so will the original apparatus used 
by Faraday and by De la Rive. Other objects 
of interest are Nairne’s early electrical machine; 
Armstrong’s hydro-electric machine: Gramme's 
magneto-electric machines; Cooke and Whest- 
stone's first working telegraph ; the instruments 
used in the Atlantic Cable Expeditions of lei; 
and I860 ; the original Wheatstone Bridge; copies 
of the first German telegraphic apparatus con¬ 
structed in 1809, of the first needle telegraph, and 
of the ’electro-magnetic telegraphic apparatus of 
Gauss and Weber of Gottingen, made and nsel 
from 1833 to 1838; and a polar-light apparatus 
by Prof. Lemstron. I 

Under Section 1, “ Arithmetic,” will he found I 
an old calculating-machine invented by Sir S. I 
Morland, and made in 1664; two machine* de- ; 
signed by Lord Mahon, and made in 1775-77; ! 
the portion of Babbage’s calculating-machine put t 
together in 1833; the “ Napier Bones,’ made I 
about 1700, and used the originator of log- j 
arithms for performing division and multiplication; I 
Sir William Thomson's tide-calculating machine; ' 
and several calculating-circles from Germany, k I 
Section 2, “Geometry,” there are many g-r-od 
drawing-instruments and models ; and in Section 
8, “ Measurement,” an interesting collection of 
standard measuring-apparatus, contributed by the 
Standards Department of the Board of Trade. In 
the latter section are also Whitworth’s delicate I 
measuring-inetruments, by which differences of j 
one ten-thousandth and even of one-millionth of l 
an inch can he appreciated, and his new hexagonal 
surface-plates; here, too, are Joule’s apparatus; 
contributions from the Geneva Association fa 
Constructing Scientific Instruments; Boulengd's 
electric chronograph; Bashforth's clock-chrono¬ 
graph ; and, among the instruments for mea- ’ 
swing time, a watch which was twice carried 
out by Captain Cook, and again by Captain 
Bligh in the Bounty, on which occasion h 
accompanied the mutineers to Pitcairn’s Island, i 
and finally, after many vicissitudes, returned : 
to England in 1843. In Section 4, “ Kinematics, 
Statics, and Dynamics,” is a collection of Grave- 
sande’s apparatus, and a series of Kinematic 
models exhibited by the K. Gewerbe-Akademk, 
Berlin. In the northern portion of the w*t 
gallery the classification of the catalogue has 
hardly been followed, and the objects exhibited are 
grouped more with reference to the purpose for 
which they are employed: thus astronomical instru¬ 
ments, meteorological instruments, land survey in¬ 
struments, mining survey instruments, naval survey 
instruments, and apparatus used in deep-eea ex¬ 
ploration, each form separate groups. This sec¬ 
tion of the collection possesses so many objects oi 
interest that it is hardly possible to do justice to 
it in a short notice, and we can only enumerate 
some of the most important, which will be found 
in the Catalogue under Sections 11, 14, 15, 
and 16. These are: an astrolabe of Sir Francis 
Drake; a quadrant of Tycho Brahe; Newtons 
telescope; a quadrant of Napier; a transit instru¬ 
ment made by Lingke, of Freiberg; a telescope by 
Huyghens, and eye-pieces ground and polished by 
him ; Sir W. Herschel's 7-foot telescope, and his 
16-foot Newtonian Reflecting telescope; theGalilw 
and Torricelli relics fi-om Florence, including two 
telescopes made hy the former; Baily'e apparatus; 
Gauss' pendulum for demonstrating the rotation of 
the earth; Gravesande’s heliostat; acompleteTransi'- 
of Venus equipment; Colby’s coropenaation-b«ra 
used in the measurement of the ha*®* u* the north 
of Ireland in 1827 and on Salisbury Plain in low; 
Ramsden’s 36-inch theodolite aufi his saunter 
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le-inch one, which was set up over the cro9a at 
St. Paul’s Cathedra]; the surveying’ instruments 
in use on the Prussian survey ; instruments and 
apparatus used by H.M.’s ships in deep-sea ex¬ 
ploration ; mining instruments ; and a tine collec¬ 
tion of meteorological instruments. In Section 15, 
“Geography,” may be noticed some of Living¬ 
stone's instruments; MS. plans of Livingstone, 
Burton, Speke, Grant, and Stanley; MS. journals 
of Cook, Franklin, and Parry; the log of the 
Bounty ; the Ordnance Survey collection of 
maps; specimens of the survey of Palestine ; and 
some good models of ground. In Section 10, 
“Geology,” will be found the apparatus employed 
in Sir James Hall’s celebrated experiments ; spe¬ 
cimens of the work of the Geological Survey; 
illustrations of the Sub-Wealden boring ; original 
sketches by Dr. Buckland; Davy's safety-lamp; 
and the latest improvements in goniometers. 
In Section 18, “ Biology,” are Tan Leuwen- 
hoek's microscope ; Van Musschenbroek’s micro¬ 
scope ; the instruments used by Hooker, Dawson 
Turner, and Brown; and apparatus used in the 
several branches of physiological research. In 
Section 13, “ Chemistry,” are the apparatus eru- 

E d by John Dalton in his classical researches; 

ces used bv Sir Humphry Davy and Dr. 
Joseph Black; Faraday’s apparatus for the con¬ 
densation and liquefaction of gases ; Dr. Andrew's 
apparatus for proving that ozone is a condensed 
form of oxygen; and a collection from the Master 
of the Mint illustrating the processes of gold and 
silver assaying, including an old eupellatiou fur¬ 
nace supposed to have been used by Sir Isaac 
Newton. The collection of physical apparatus is 
of very great interest; under the head of “ Mole¬ 
cular Physics,” Section 5, are a small model of 
Colladon’s new air and gas compressors used for 
the St. Gothard Tunnel; Von Guericke's air- 
pump and the two celebrated Magdeburg hemi¬ 
spheres exhibited at Ratisbon in 1054: the first 
air-pump with two barrels; Thilorier’s apparatus 
for liquefying carbonic acid ; the apparatus em¬ 
ployed bv Dr. Andrews in bis researches on 
the continuity of the gaseous and liquid states 
of matter; and a series of diagrams illus¬ 
trating the improvements made in the air- 
pump. Under “ Sound,” Section 6, will be found 
the apparatus employed by Colladon in 1820 for 
ascertaining the velocity of the transmission of 
sound through water; the double-siren used by 
Helmholtz in his researches on sound; Le 
Roux’ apparatus; the first obliquely-strung up¬ 
right pianoforte patented by Woraum in 1811; 
models of ancient Egyptian pipes; Tyndall’s ap¬ 
paratus; and a stand of apparatus illustrating the 
progress of Aeolian principles. In Section 7, 
“ Light,” are: Sir David Brewster’s early stereo¬ 
scope ; a camera obscura of Sir Joshua Reynolds; 
the original form of Brewster's kaleidoscope made 
in 1815; spectroscopic apparatus used by Sir J. 
Herechel; a fine collection of spectroscopic instru¬ 
ments by Browning and others; Wheatstone's 
polar clock; Crookes’ radiometers; the first pho¬ 
tograph taken on glass by Sir John Herechel ; the 
second daguerreotype, a view of the Palais 
dOrsav, taken by M. Daguerre in 1839; Tier¬ 
cel's experiments on the action of light on 
different kinds of salts; and the results of 
Hr. Forel's experiments in the Lake of Geneva 
on the penetration of the sun's rays in the waters 
of the lake. In Section 8—Ileat—may be noticed 
tho original Lavoisier calorimeter; the apparatus 
"fad by Prof. Tyndall in his researches on the 
absorption of radiant beat by gases and vapours; 
Wedgwood’s pyrometer; a Musschenbroek’s pyro¬ 
meter ; Siemens' pyrometer; apparatus used by 
* V'dall, De la Rive, and others; and a very fine 
collection of thermometric instruments. 

What has been said above will, it is hoped, 
8erve to convey to our readers some idea of the 
Mature and value of the exhibition, and the fact 
hat file number of catalogued exhibits already 
exceed* four thousand five hundred will sufficiently 
uuneata it* extensive character. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

ASTRONOMY. 

The Botatiun of the Sun. —The observations of 
positions of sun-spots made by Carrington’s 
method at the Toulouse Observatory in 1874 and 
1875 have been discussed by M. Tisserand, who 
has deduced the time of rotation of tho sun given 
by each spot, and compared his results with the 
values found for corresponding latitudes by Car¬ 
rington and Spoerer respectively. It was one of 
the most important results of Carrington's splen¬ 
did series of observations that, independently of 
minor irregularities, there appeared to be a well- 
marked drift in the sun-spots, varying with the 
distance from the sun's equator, so that the 
greater the latitude of the spot the more it would 
lag behind. The time of rotation of a spot in 
latitude 45° would thus be more than a day 
longer than that of one on the equator, a fact 
which at once accounted for the very discordant 
values of the sun's rotation deduced by different 
observers. M. Tisserand’s observations agree well 
both with Carrington's and Spoerer's results, the 
average discordance being about one hour in the 
period of the sun’s rotation. There appear, how¬ 
ever, great irregularities in the motions of some of 
the less permanent spots, and M. Tisserand in¬ 
stances one in particular, which appeared to drift 
more and more rapidly in the opposite direction 
to that of the sun’s rotation, so that after six days 
its daily motion had diminished by one-tenth, on 
account of its more rapid drift backwards. As we 
have no means of knowing what the drift of any 
particular spot really is with reference to the body 
of the sun, the accurate determination of the 
rotation of the sun itself is a very difficult matter, 
though it is tolerably certain that it lies between 
twenty-five and twenty-six days. 

Observations at Toulouse. —This observatory, 
which was placed under the direction of M. Tis¬ 
serand in 1874, has recently been supplied with 
a large reflector of thirty-two inches aperture, 
which has been at once devoted to an examination 
of the great nebula in Orion and of the 155 stars 
which Otto Struve has observed in it. Among 
these stars are many which are supposed by M. 
Struve to he variable, and M. Tisserand has found 
that several of these are now invisible, while he 
has observed thirty-two new stars which M. 
Struve had not recorded, though fifteen of them 
appear in Bond's catalogue. Of the remaining 
seventeen the majority are extremely faint, hut 
there are two of the thirteenth magnitude which 
Struve could hardly have overlooked if they had 
then been as bright as they are now. On the 
whole, M. Tisserand’s observations strongly sup¬ 
port the view that many of the stars in this 
nebula, and most probably physically connected 
with it, are undergoing change, an import¬ 
ant point in its hearing on the nebular theory 
and tho evolution of planetary systems. M. 
Tisserand has also observed the sateUites of 
Uranus and some phenomena of Jupiter's satel¬ 
lites. Since, for the eclipses of the latter, the 
observation consists in noting the disappearance 
of the last minute portion of the satellite or of 
the reappearance of the first faint trace, much 
wiU depend on the size of the telescope, and 
therefore observations with such a large instrument 
as the Toulouse reflector will possess a peculiar 
value, as giving a much closer approximation to 
the true time of the phenomenon than could he 
possible with small telescopes. M. Tisserand’s 
observations are given in recent numbers of the 
Comptes Rend us. 

An Instrument far solving Spherical Tri¬ 
angles. —In .the Monthly Notices Mr. Penrose 
describes a convenient form of instrument for 
this purpose, intended as a substitute for the 
slate globe. It is composed of two semi¬ 
circular arcs at right angles, with a quadrant 
hinged to one of them; the three arcs are 
graduated, and there is further a, moveable 


link graduated to a scale of chords, so that the 
chord of the base of any spherical triangle can be 
read oil', while the three arcs give the two sides 
and the included angle. This little instrument is 
specially applicable to the tedious problem of 
clearing the lunar distance, and is therefore likely 
to he very useful to travellers, to whom its porta¬ 
bility would he a great recommendation. 

The Binary Star 70 Ophiuchi. —M. Tisserand 
has computed an orbit for this erratic double star, 
using 213 observations, extending from 1779 to 
1874, a whole revolution of this system. Not¬ 
withstanding this long period of observation, he 
finds that there is still considerable uncer¬ 
tainty in some of the elements, especially the 
position of the perihelion, which may easily be in 
error 5° either wav, for with a change to that 
amount, or even more, all the observations could 
be just as well satisfied, except those of Sir \V. 
Ilerschel, which are naturally liable to much un¬ 
certainty. M. Tisaerand's investigation explains 
how such vory dill'erent periods have been ob¬ 
tained for this binary system, ranging from 
74 to 112 years, and at the same time points to 
the importance of getting observations about 
1885, as measures made about that time will fix 
the orbit with considerable certainty. According 
to M. Tisserand, these two stars are revolving 
round each other in a period of ninety-five years, 
at a mean distance of 4" - 8. They present a beau¬ 
tiful contrast of colour, the brighter being yellow, 
and the other violet. 

The Aurora Borealis. —By plunging the nega¬ 
tive wire of a powerful induction coil in a vessel 
of water, and bringing the positive wire into con¬ 
tact with the surface of the water, or slightly 
below it, M. Plants has succeeded in reproducing 
the most marked phenomena of the aurora, espe- 
peciallv the streamers and the dark arc round the 
electrode; and he concludes from this that the 
aurora is produced by a flow of positive electricity 
(since no streamers are seen round the negative pole) 
through the upper regions of the atmosphere into 
planetary space, the feet that lightning and electri¬ 
cal phenomena are not so frequent at the Polar 
regions showing that the discharge is not towards 
the earth. M. Plantd holds that all the planets 
are charged with positive electricity, and that the 
electricity flows out from the neighbourhood 
of the magnetic poles, either in the form of 
obscure rays when no resistance is interposed, or as 
an aurora when it encounters masses of water, 
whether liquid or solid, in either case vapourising 
the water with a loud noise and precipitating it in 
the form of rain or snow. 


MICROSCOPICAL NOTBS. 

At the April 10 sitting of the French Academy, 
M. Balbiani described the phylloxera of the vine 
which issues from the winter egg. He finds it 
intermediate in character between the dioicous 
females, which are only fecund after couplingwith 
the male, and the parthenogetic females. From 
its characters as revealed by the microscope it 
is thus the fourth form now known of these mis¬ 
chievous insects. 

M. Girard has made a microscopical examina¬ 
tion of collodion films used in photography, 
and of the changes they undergo. When the 
collodion is good and perfectly dissolved, the 
glass covered by the film is left colourless and 
translucent, but a magnification of fifty linear is 
sufficient to show the more important modifica¬ 
tions that occur. Old collodion, which still gives 
fine images, but wanting in rapidity of action, 
contains bubbles of “ altered ether.” If it 
is too alcoholised, it presents the aspect of 
cellular tissue. If it contains water, the cotton 
fibres reappear as amorphous flocules. When the 
film is too thick and takes an intense, but not rapid, 
impression, it has the appearance of an undulating 
cellular-vascular tissue. This condition is injurious 
to the precisian of the image. If the action of the 
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nitrate of silver bath.is incomplete, oily spots are 
seen, filled with striae and groups of crystals, 
some in the form of needles, and others as if 
arrested in development. When the process is 
oompleted, the film is homogeneous, covered with 
a regular network, rendered more evident bv some 

S 3 being free from crystallisation. (Camptes 
us, Prein. Sem. 13, 1876.)—A paper by M. 
Tisserand (Comptes Rendus, Prem. Sem. 4,1876) 
suggests an interesting enquiry for microscopists. 
Contrary to what is usually thought by aairy- 
farmers, he says, the quantity of cream obtained 
from milk increases the nearer it is brought 
to the freezing-point after being drawn from the 
cow, and the better is it adapted for butter and 
cheese. He imputes this to an arrestation of the 
development of the micro-ferments. 


In the Revue Scientifique, April 16, M. Douvilld 
gives an account of the microscopical investigation 
of rocks by M. Michel L6vy; and the indications 
thus obtained of their age. In relation to acid 
rocks, it is observed that under the microscope 
they present the appearance of being composed of 
elements formed in succession at different epochs. 
The oldest crystalline elements are frequently 
broken, and. worn or rounded, at their edges. 
They bear unmistakeable marks of the mechanical 
actions that accompanied their eruption. They 
may be distinguished as ancient crystals, or crystals 
en debris, from the more or less crystalline or 
amorphous magma by which they are surrounded, 
and which had its origin at the time of the 
consolidation of the eruptive rock. This dis¬ 
tinction is well marked in porphyritic rocks. 
These rocks are generally composed of well de¬ 
veloped crystals imbedded in a more or less 
crystalline paste. This paste is the magma of 
consolidation, while the crystals are ancient. In 
ancient granites the crystalline elements of the 
magma of consolidation have dimensions com¬ 
parable with those of the ancient crystals, so 
that it is difficult to distinguish them with the 
naked eye. The ancient crystals are black mica, 
amphibole, oligoclase, orthose and quartz, and 
the magma orthose and quartz. Recent quartz is 
moulded on earlier crystals; ancient quartz found 
in a mass that was still fluid exhibits bipyramidal 
grains. This form, which some geologists nave con¬ 
sidered characteristic of porphyries, merely indicates 
die presence of ancient crystals. The ancient crys¬ 
tals in granites with white mica, and elvans, are 
chiefly formed of blackmica (not abundant),quartz, 
oligoclase, and orthose; the magma being orthose, 

? [uartz, and white mica. The white mica is the 
atest crystallised, from which it results that the 


recent quartz was often able to crystallise in 
its proper form, and thus, like the ancient quartz, 
exhibits bipyramidal grains. On the borders of 
massive granites with white mica, or when the 
rock is injected with thin veins, the magma is 
finer, and the texture porphyritic. This constitutes 
elvans, which appear hnder the microscope com¬ 
pletely crystallised and formed of very small 
elements of quartz and white mica. In granulites 
the ancient crystals are rare, and the magma com¬ 
posed of united grains of felspar and quartz. In 
spots of certain dimensions the crystalline ele¬ 
ments of felspar arrange themselves parallel to 
each other as if to form a more developed 
crystal. The ancient crystals of the porphyritic 
group do not serve to classify them. Tne magma, 
however, is sometimes entirely crystalline, as in 
granulites, while in the Permian porphyries it 
is more or less amorphous, and in optical pro¬ 
perties approaches the vitreous rocks. These 
groups M. Ldvy distinguishes as granulitic and 
petrosilicious porphyries. In granulitic por¬ 
phyries he finds the ancient crystals composed of 
black mica, amphibole, pinite, quartz, oligoclase, 
and orthose. Tne magma closely resembles that 
of the granulites, but the elements are generally 
smaller. Frequently round the ancient crystals 
are mixtures of orthose and quartz, reproducing, 
on a small scale, graphic pegmatite. While it is 
difficult to eetabnsh sharp distinctions between 


different granulitic porphyries, the more recent 
are usually characterised by a finer microgranulite, 
and by a micropegmatite of smaller components. In 
the last rocks of the series, the micropegmatites only 
form aureoles, or fibrous radiating globules, difficult 
to resolve under the microscope; but the character 
of the orientation of the recent quartz is always 
dominant, and the aureoles and globules become 
extinct when the Nicol prisms are crossed. In 
petrosilicious porphyries (eurites of Griiner, Per¬ 
mian porphyries) the magma exhibits a more or 
less considerable proportion of amorphous paste, 
extinguished in all directions by the crossed prisms. 
They also present the texture called “ fluid ■—that 
is to say, the debris and the impurities entangled 
in the paste are unequally distributed, and form 
more or less coloured zones analogous to those 
exhibited by matters suspended in a moving 
liquid. In this amorphous paste fibrous globules, 
like those of total extinction, are frequently 
observed, but the optical properties resulting from 
the radiated structure are dominant, and, instead 
of becoming extinct at a definite position of the 
prisms, these spheroliths exhibit in all positions a 
black cross in the direction of the principal planes 
of the prisms. At the close of the senes of 
Permian porphyries, the paste becomes entirely 
vitreous and often presents the retreating cracks, 
roughly concentric, which characterise the per- 
litic texture. In the midst of this perlite paste 
the radiating spheroliths are often well developed, 
and a great part of the pyromerides ought to be 
grouped with the pitchstones. The acid rocks of 
the recent period present under the microscope a 
striking analogy with the ancient ones, but may 
be distinguished by the nature of their included 
crystals.—Passing from micro-geology to com¬ 
merce and domestic economy, we should advise 
recourse to the microspectroscope to detect some 
frauds in the wine-trade which M. Gautier states 
(in Revue Scientifique, May 6, 1878) are now very 
common. Among the mischievous matters he 
enumerates used as colouring are: fuchsine, aniline 
violets and reds, also grenat, a mixture of 
mauvaniline, chrystoluidine, and some unde¬ 
termined brown stuff which occurs in the manu¬ 
facture of fuchsine and had very little value until 
it was employed in wine frauds. Salts of ros- 
aniline enter into nearly all the compounds sold 
under fanciful names to give wines tints that are 
admired. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Entomological Society.—( Wednesday, May 3.) 

Sia Sidney Smith Saunders, C.M.G., Vice-Presi¬ 
dent, in the Chair. The Rev. J. Hellins sent for 
exhibition various British Lepidoptera recently sub¬ 
mitted to M. Guende for his opinion and determina¬ 
tion. One of the most important was a Noctua, 
bearing some resemblance to Xanthia ferruginea, not 
known to M. Guenie, taken at Queenstown, over 
bramble blossoms, in July or August, 1872, by Mr. G. 
F. Mathew. It was also unknown as European to 
Dr. Staudinger. 

Mr. Distant exhibited a series of six examples of 
the butterfly Ithomia Tutia, Hewitson, from Costa 
Rica, showing a very considerable variation in mark¬ 
ings, to which the species is evidently liable. He 
also communicated some remarks on the Rhopalocera 
of Costa Rica, with descriptions of species not included 
in the catalogue of Messrs. Butler and Draee, pub¬ 
lished in the Proceedings of the Zoological Society for 
1874. 

Mr. Douglas exhibited specimens of the Corozo 
Nut (Phytelephas macrocarpa), the Vegetable Ivory of 
commerce, of which the interiors were entirely eaten 
away by a species of Caryoborus (one of the Bruckides). 
A specimen of the beetle was shown with nuts from 
the London Docks, which had been recently imported 
from Guayaquil 

The Secretary read a letter he hsd received from 
the Foreign Office, enclosing a despatch from hor 
Majesty’s Minister at Madrid, relative to the 
steps taken to check the ravages of the locust in 
Spain. It appeared that considerable apprehension 
was felt in many parts of Spain that the crops of 


various kinds would suffer greatly this year from the 
locust, and the Cortes had already voted a large sun 
to enable the Government to take measures to prevent 
this calamity; and by a circular addressed to the pro¬ 
vincial governors by the Minister of “ Fomento,” pub¬ 
lished in the Official Gazette, they were directed to 
make use of the military forces stationed within their 
respective districts to aid the population in this 
object. It was stated that thirteen provinces were 
threatened with this plague. 

Linnean Society.— ( Thursday, May 4.) 

G. Bhntham, Vice-President, in the Chair. G. Daw- 
son Rowley, Esq., and G. H. Parkes, Esq., wen 
elected Fellows of the Society, and two Houorirj 
Foreign Members were chosen to fill vacancies caused 
by death. A curious parasitic fungoid growth <a 
the larva of a beetle from Australia, exhibited by 
Mr. Buxton Shillitoe, attracted considerable atten. 
tion. H. Trimen drew notice to a photograph shov¬ 
ing fasciated inflorescence of a specimen of Fourcarp 
cubensis, feet high and 4 feet wide being the di¬ 
mensions obtained. A couple of skins of the Arctic 
fox, exhibited by Mr. W. D. Crotch, were from a litter 
of six, the supposed produce of two vixens. In be¬ 
half of Dr. J. Anderson there was shown the exceed- 
ingly diminutive eye of the Indian River Whaie, 
Platinista gangctica, which animal, to all intents sad 
purposes, must be wellnigh blind; likewise speci¬ 
mens of grasses obtained from the stomach d 
the same creature—probably residual digests of 
fish eaten by it. Dr. Cobbold read a paper “ On 
Trematode Parasites from Gangetic Dolphins." Three 
species obtained possessed inherent interest from the 
fact that while one, Distoma Andersoni, was entirely 
new, the other two have been but once before met 
with. Some forty years ago that named D. lancta, 
and twenty years after D. campula. had been re¬ 
corded, but until now never again seen ; then from * 
different kind of Cetacean living in a far-off quarter 
of the globe. W. T. Thiselton Dyer read a paper 
“ On the Genus Hoodia, with a Diagnosis of a Nev 
Species.” H. Gordoni, H. Curran, and B. Barkip 
are characterised, and alliance with the genus Beta- 
belore pointed out. A somewhat racy paper, “ On the 
Migration and Habits of the Norwegian Lemming,’ 
was read by W. Duppa Crotch. He endeavours to 
account for the recurrent and remarkable westward 
migrations in great numbers of those creatures by sug¬ 
gesting that the habit is hereditary. In ancient timeshe 
supposes the continent extended westward where hot 
the northern Atlantic rolls, and that formerly the ma¬ 
tures migrated thither. The impulse still continues, bet 
leads to the destruction of the masses which pursue the 
journey towards the setting sun. Migration, our author 
avers, is not every tenth year, nor in one great exodus, 
as hitherto believed, but the creatures, breeding several 
times annually, gather in batches and move thus west¬ 
ward, Their timidity when in the water merit! 
notice, though when on land they are courageous if 
brought to bay. The Rev. M. J. Berkeley commu¬ 
nicated a report on the Fungi of Kerguelen Island 
obtained during the Transit of Venus Expedition, 
1874-5. This section of the insular crypiogamic 
fauna is meagre in species. A note, by Dr. I 
Anderson, on Arctomys dichrous, a particoloured kind 
of marmot from Cabul, was announced. 

Royal Geographical Society.—( Monday , May 8.) 

Sir H. Rawlinson, K.C.B., in the Chair. The 
following papers were read:—“The Country ana 
Natives of Port Moresby, New Guinea,” by Mr. 0- C. 
Stone, and “ The Natives and Products of Fly Rir®, 
New Guinea,” by Mr. Luigi D’Albertis. Dr. Mullens 
first read Mr. Stone’s paper, which described the 
country round Port Moresby as possessed of great 
natural capabilities, and suited for coffee and cotton 
cultivation. Oranges and other tropical fruit 
wild, and by the introduction of terrace cultivation 
rice might be successfully grown. The people wtn 
light-skinned, docile, and industrious, but cannibals. 
The women were always the foremost in public dis¬ 
turbances, and were much better at driving a bargain 
than the men. The climate was not favourable, fer tf 
and ague being prevalent near the coast, but there 
was a prospect of a bettor climate inland. Signor 
D'Albertis’ paper described his ascent of EllangP*** 
mountain on Yule Island, and the view tbs** 
obtained over the plains of Southern New Gums*- 
The men appeared to be well formed and intelligent 
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Gam trees were abundant, and in some places the 
vegetation iras dense, while more inland thick 
forests of trees were risible. The well-known bird 
of Paradise was frequently met with, and the woods 
re-echoed with its cry. Sir H. Bawlinson pointed ont 
that only the onter fringe of New Guinea had hitherto 
been explored, and that a Cameron of the future was 
ranted who should pierce into the heart of the 
island, and open np the country. Sir Henry then 
announced that the council had awarded the founder’s 
medal to Lieutenant Cameron for his journey across 
Africa, and the patron’s medal to Mr. Forrest for his 
eiplorations in Western Australia. 


Anthropological Institute. —( Tuesday , May 9.) 
Cot. A. Lamb Fox, President, in the Chair. In a 
paper, with copious tables, under the title of " Pre¬ 
historic Names of Weapons,” Mr. Hyde Clarke traced 
an early chapter in the history of culture, showing 
that the names of weapons and tools were widely dis¬ 
tributed among the aborigines of Africa, Asia, 
Australia and America. He illustrated the archaeolo¬ 
gical relation to the Stone Age by citing conformities 
between Axe, and Knife and Stone. In Africa, where 
stone weapons are, so far as is known, rare, the 
evidence of names is strong in affirmation of its 
having passed through a Stone Age. 

Canon Eawlinson read a paper on the "Ethno¬ 
graphy of the Cimbri.” There were twro theories 
respecting their origin—the one that they were 
Germans; the other that they were Celts; the evi¬ 
dence on both sides was slight, and very nearly 
balanced. The majority of the early writers were in 
favour of the Celtic view. Caesar, who pronounced 
the Cimbri to be Germans, may not have met with 
any of pure blood. Much would depend on the 
meaning of the term “yellow hairand the reason for 
the employment of Celtic spies in the Cimbrian camp. 
The name Cimbri has so near a resemblance to Cymry 
(the }, as in Cambria, being a usual Roman addition) 
that this was perhaps as good evidence as any in 
favour of the Celtic affinities of the race. On the 
whole Canon Bawlinson inclined to this view. 

A short communication from Prof. Lubach, de¬ 
scribing the " Hunebedden," or stone monuments in 
Holland, was read by the Director, Mr. E. W. Bra- 
brook. 


Lrnroox Mathematical Society. —( Thursday , 
May 11.) 

Hmir. H. J. S. Shite, F.B.S., President, in the Chair. 
-Hr. Tucker communicated a paper by Mr. S. A. Ben- 
“hew, “On the inscription of a polygon in a conic 
section, subject to the condition that each of its sides 
shall pass through agiven point, by the aid of the gene¬ 
rating circle of the conic.” Prof. Cayley then spoke 
" On the representation of imaginary quantities by an 
(»•") correspondence.” Prof. Cayley having taken 
the chair, the President communicated his notes — one 
va ^ u ® a certain determinant,” the other 
On a method of solving the Pellian Equation.” 


Society ow Antiquaries. —( Thursday, May 11.) 

Chappell, Esq., read a paper on some Anglo- 
enrou Psalters in which the Gloria and other portions 
?' ™ service are in Greek, but written phonetically 
jn Homan character. Thie practice was introduced 
by Theodore, a Greek, who was Archbishop of Can- 
irbury in the seventh century. The musical nota¬ 
tion with four lines was introduced at the end of the 
‘noth century at Winchester, when the first organ 
wiui erected in the cathedral there, as the old system 
«as not accurate enough for the requirements of a 
instrument. Mr. Edwin Freshfleld re- 
i ’,(** ’bat Greek was considered as a holy language 
•L l Bussian, and Coptic Churches, but 

wai< *■ that the Gloria referred to by Mr. Chappell 
of , or ig* ns l Greek version, but a translation 
nat already used in the Latin Church. A photo- 
Iti P was exhibited of a Boman monument found at 
e8ter > representing a horseman piercing with a 
T«ar a prostrate foe. 


r , ® 0TAL Society.— (Thursday, May 11.) 
lowimf* 1 ”* 8 ’ ^■EE'I’resident, in the Chair. The fbl- 
p—jo P a P«^swere read:—“On Some Thallophytes 
, “TjtWn Recent Madreporaria,” by Profi 
“• 1 On the Calculation of the Trajectories of 


Shot,” by W. D. Niven; “ Condensation of Vapour of 
Mercury on Selenium in the Sprengel Vacuum,” by 
B. J. Moss ; “ On Cluirantiau Functions and Equa¬ 
tions,” by Captain A. Cunningham; “ On Simul¬ 
taneous Variations of the Barometer in India,” by 
J. A. Broun. 


Royal Astronomical Society. — {Friday, May 12.) 

Db. Huqgins, President, in the Chair. A paper by 
Mr. Hind on “ The Comet of 1819 ” was read by Mr. 
Dunkin, in which the author discussed the accounts 
of the passage of this comet across the sun’s disc, and 
in particular threw doubts on the identity of the 
bright body seen by Pastorff to cross the sun’s disc 
with the nucleus of this comet. With reference to 
this question, Mr. Ranyard remarked that by reject¬ 
ing PastorfFs observation Mr. Hind had removed a 
great difficulty, as it was hard to explain how the 
nucleus of a comet could be brighter than the snn 
from which its energy was derived. Mr. Christie 
then read a note on “ The Displacement of Lines in 
the Spectra of Stare,” giving the results of the 
Greenwich observations, from which it appeared that 
out of twenty-one stars compared, there were only two 
cases of discordance between the 'Greenwich obser¬ 
vations and those of Dr. Huggins. Mr. Brett ex¬ 
hibited a drawing of Venus, pointing ont that at the 
time of quadrature, the maximum of brightness was 
at a sensible distance from the limb, and that there 
was a marked shading off on each side, tending to 
show that there was specular reflexion at the surface 
of Venus, modified by diffusion in her atmosphere, 
and that therefore the surface was not rough as in the 
case of the moon. Mr. Lassell to some extent dis¬ 
puted this view, and Mr. Green asserted that the moon 
was brightest at the limb, which, however, Mr. Brett 
held to be a confirmation of his views. Mr. Howlett 
presented a most valuable series of beautiful drawings 
of sun-spots, the result of seventeen years’ labour, and 
after answering several questions respecting his mode 
of observation, he promised, at the request of the 
President, to draw up an account of his work. A 
cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Howlett was passed by 
the meeting. 

Mr. Dunkin then read a paper by Dr. Robinson on 
the comparative merits of reflectors and refractors, 
the object of the author being to show that the ad¬ 
vantages of refractors had been much exaggerated, 
and that their superiority diminished as the aperture 
was increased. Dr. Robinson instanced some well- 
known examples of both forms of telescope, and his 
views were supported by several Fellows present. 

Capt. Noble described his experience in the use of 
Dr. Boyston Pigott’s star-lit eye-piece, which, though 
not so accurate as the ordinary transit eye-piece for 
bright stars, was, he thought, far superior to the bar 
eye-piece, or ring micrometer. 

Mr. Neison detailed some observations he had made 
of the satellites of Uranus, his main object being to 
show how easily small stars might be mistaken for 
these feint objects. 

The titles of several other papers were read by the 
secretary, among them being one by Major Palmer, 
R.E., on some determinations of longitude in the 
West Indies. 


FINE ART. 

Notes on Irish Architecture. By Edwin, 
third Earl of Dnnraven. Edited by Mar¬ 
garet Stokes. Yol. I. (London : George 
Bell & Sons, 1875.) 

Forty-three years have passed away since 
George Petrie won the gold medal and 
money prize offered by the Royal Irish 
Academy by his Essay on the Origin and 
Uses of the Round Towers of Ireland, and 
more than a generation has elapsed since, in 
1845, was published the more comprehensive 
work which he entitled The Ecclesiastical 
Architecture of Ireland anterior to the Anglo- 
Norman Invasion. The appearance of that 
work formed a well-marked epoch in the 
history of architecture in Ireland. Those 
who recollect the state of things which pre¬ 
ceded its publication know well what a 


bound forward the science made when 
Petrie’s noble quarto was given to the 
world. But, although, in a certain sense, 
complete in itself, this work was never 
intended by its author to stand alone. A 
second and supplementary volume was pro¬ 
mised, which was to contain descriptive and 
historical notices of all the remains of 
ecclesiastical architecture in Ireland pre¬ 
vious to the Anglo-Norman invasion, the 
whole to be closed with a statement of his 
opinions on the origin of the various styles 
found in those remains; for he felt that until 
such materials were laid before the public 
no such conclusions could bo arrived at. 

This supplementary volume Petrie never 
completed. Seventy-one exquisite wood 
engravings had been prepared for it, and 
he continued amassing materials at in¬ 
tervals up to the time of bis death; but he 
“ died and made no sign.” All that great 
gathered knowledge, all that unmatched 
artistic skill and mature judgment, went 
down with him into the silent grave. Then, 
for a while, lesser men spied out his faults, 
and some ungenerously gloated over his few 
mistakes. A reaction set in even among 
ardent students of architecture, and no less 
an authority than John Henry Parker, in a 
series of papers printed in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, enunciated the theory that none 
of the stone-built churches of Ireland could 
be earlier than Bishop Gundulph’s Norman 
tower, denying, in fact, to the native Irish 
any architectural skill or power previous to 
the eleventh century. In Ireland the devotees 
of the Pagan theory of the Round Towers 
gained courage, and openly impugned their 
Christian origin ; while, to crown the climax, 
Petrie’s intended illustrations were sold by 
his quondam publishers to grace the pages 
of a work which, taking Mr. Parker’s views 
relative to Christian architecture in Ireland as 
sound, and at the same time holding that there 
were stone buildings in Ireland of a far earlier 
date than the eleventh century, boldly claimed 
the Round Towers, churches, and even the 
earlier Cistercian abbeys of Ireland as “ Cuth- 
ite” Pagan fanes, and converted Erin’s 
saints into demons and devils! Only last 
year an able architect and archaeologist, 
although not endorsing Mr. Marcus Keane’s 
absurd “ Cuthite ” theory of the origin and 
uses of Irish churches and .monasteries, 
yet still held the Round Towers to be of 
such remote antiquity as to imply their 
Pagan origin, and so excluded them from 
his very useful work on The Ecclesiastical 
Architecture of Ireland to the Close of the 
Twelfth Century. 

It was therefore time that Petrie’s work 
should be taken np and completed, and on 
one who, thongh a younger man, had been 
his Mend and fellow-student worthily fell 
the mantle of the master. To Viscount Adare 
(better known as the Earl of Dnnraven) 
and Dr. William Stokes, Petrie had dedicated 
his work; and now the materials amassed 
by the one, edited by the daughter of the 
other, bid fair to carry to completion the ob¬ 
ject so well begun. Accomplished in many 
different branches of science and art, Lord 
Dnnraven brought to the study of archaeology, 
and especially of the archaeology of architec¬ 
ture and art in Ireland, to which his later 
years were assiduously devoted, powers of ob- 
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servation, untiring; energy, and a mind pecu¬ 
liarly fitted for a pursuit, not to him new, but 
yet one to which, after it became evident 
that Petrie could not complete his work, he 
devoted all his powers. The wild speculation 
and unsupported theories, which had brought 
discredit on the science he loved so well, 
had no attraction for him, and his position 
gave him the means of carrying out the grand 
and comprehensive plan which he deliberately 
formed. Petrie’s graphic pencil and great 
artistic power afforded him peculiar advan- 
t ages in delineating the ecclesiastical remains 
and ancient art of Ireland. Lord Dunraven 
did not pretend to any such powers; but he 
saw the use to which the science of photo¬ 
graphy could be put, and determined to visit 
and inspect every remain of Pagan and early 
Christian architecture in Ireland, measure 
and describe them, and by the aid of sun- 
pictures, place the very structures them¬ 
selves before the eyes of the student. 
“Thus,” to quote the words of the present 
Lord Dunraven’s brief but interesting pre¬ 
face to the work— 

“ as my father advanced in fife he became more 
and more engrossed with the subject of archaeo¬ 
logy in general, and of Irish archaeology in 
particular, and he gradually abandoned" ail 
other pursuits, and devoted to this favourite 
study all his leisure time, .... with the triple 
object in view: first, of throwing a little light 
upon a branch of science he dearly loved; 
secondly, of vindicating the character of the 
ancient and mediaeval Irish, and substantiating 
their claim of having attained unassisted to a de¬ 
gree of culture that would favourably compare 
with the contemporaneous condition of other 
European nations ; and, thirdly, of walking in 
the path in which Dr. Petrie had set out, and of 
elaborating some of the projects initiated by 

him.The summers of 1866, 1861, 1668, 

and 1869 he spent in going over the ground in 
Ireland with which he was previously acquainted, 
and in investigating the ecclesiastical remains of 
localities new to him.On those expedi¬ 

tions he generally took with him a photographer; 
.... he was also frequently accompanied by 
Dr. Stokes, of Dublin, one of his earliest friends, 
and by ... . Miss Margaret Stokes, the editor 
of this work.” 

It was only failing health that prevented 
him from personally embodying the result of 
these labours in some such work as that which, 
by means of a bequeBt contained in his will, 
supplemented by the aid nobly afforded by 
his son, the present Earl, is now given to 
the public. Lord Dunraven died in Octo¬ 
ber, 1871. 

“During the time of his failing health,” ob¬ 
serves his son, “ he spoke to me very frequently 
on the subject of bis book, for the future of it 
caused him great uneasiness. He was most 
anxious to leave it in something like definite 
shape and order; but though be continued to 
work as long as waning strength permitted, he 
was unable to do so. He would have felt much 
more distress at leaving matters in a compara¬ 
tively unfinished condition, had he not been per¬ 
fectly assured that in entrusting the manuscript 
and other material to Miss Stokes he was placing 
them in hands thoroughly competent, and most 

desirous to do justice to them.My father 

did not five long enough even thoroughly to ar¬ 
range his notes. Photographs, sketches, ground- 

S lans and sections, with measurements, noted 
own but not yet drawn to scale, rough notes, 
and fragments of manuscript, voluminous but in 
great disorder, constituted the material with 
which the editor had to deal. Anyone who has 
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undertaken a similar work will readily compre¬ 
hend the vast difficulties that have been sur¬ 
mounted.” 

This brief sketch of what may be called 
the history of the work is needful to the full 
understanding of its contents and object. 

There is prefixed to this volume by the 
editor an able and suggestive treatise on 
the “ Origin and Development of Eccle¬ 
siastical Architecture and Art in Ireland,” 
and the body of the work is a great store¬ 
house of facts and examples written and 
pictured in the most trustworthy manner, ar¬ 
ranged in chronological order, and affording 
real and indisputable grounds, as far as they 
go at present, for the formation of sound and 
sure conclusions. These conclusions maybe 
thus summarised. There is evidence remain¬ 
ing from their great chambered tumuli, their 
stone-built cash eh or defensive works, and 
their beehive-roofed clochdns or stone-roofed 
houses, that the Irish, from prehistoric 
times, were acquainted with at all events 
dry masonry. The doorways of these re¬ 
mains are square-headed. Of the arch there 
is no trace either in roof or doorway. On 
the introduction of Christianity many of 
these defensive enclosures were given by the 
kings and chiefs to the apostles of the new 
religion to which they had been converted. 
Within these enclosures oratories or small 
churches were built of stone in no respect 
differing from the circular or oval stone 
structures of the times. As the con¬ 
version of the various tribes advanced, 
cashels , similar to those of Pagan times, 
were often built by the Christian Irish 
to serve as septa for their monasteries 
and churches. We find these churches at 
first exceedingly small. Sometimes a rect¬ 
angle of a few feet either way occupies the 
centre of an externally round-shaped clochdn. 
It lies east and west, or at least approxi¬ 
mately so ; and at the west end is a square¬ 
headed doorway, the lintel being of large 
size. To the east a small opening similarly 
headed gives light. Then the rectangular 
form is seen in use externally also, but the 
principle of construction, the shape of the 
door and window, is the same, and the roof 
is still constructed on the overlapping plan. 
The oratories of Gallarus and Kilmalchedar, in 
Kerry, are notable examples of this transition 
stage. Next, lime cement appears. The 
walls of the oratories are thinner, but the 
stones nsed are larger, and the dimensions of 
the churches or cells also slightly increase, 
the external rain-shed of the roof being still 
formed by overlapping the stones and break¬ 
ing the joints. But that plan was soon found 
to be insufficient as the size of the churches in¬ 
creased, for the weight of the solid A-shaped 
roof overcame the resistance of the bee-hive 
vault. Hence an advance was made, and in 
order to obviate the evil, an air-chamber, 
subsequently developing itself into a croft, 
was formed between the circular roof of 
the church and the external rain-shed. 
Whether the church-builders of Ireland dis¬ 
covered the arch for themselves is a question 
that, of course, never can be satisfactorily 
solved. But this much is certain, that the 
progress in their mode of construction would 
naturally lead to its adoption, if it did 
not suggest the principle. As a matter 
of fact we find in the latest of the 


crofted churches, Cormac’s Chapel at Cashel i 
the barrel vault of the church surmountd j 
by the earliest known example of the pointed j 
arch in the croft. With the introduction o: I 
the chancel came the more general adopti* j 
of the round arch : it is never found in the j 
earlier rectangular oratories. Yet even < 
when the arch became general in the open- | 
ing between the body of the chnrch and th* 1 
chancel, the square-headed doorway hold its ' 
own, and this love for the entablattm ■; 
lingered long after the general adoption t-f 
the arch. By this time art had joined hand 
in hand' with construction, but the sculp¬ 
tured ornament as applied to the earlier - 
churches of the Irish is essentially a surfae 
decoration, and does not appear in the earl; 
examples. That art had attained a con. - 
siderable development in Ireland before th 
introduction of Christianity can scarcely with 
reason be denied, bnt there may have beer 
some religious feeling repugnant to its appii. : 
cation at first, just as the Cistercians in late . 
years abstained intentionally from its use ia • 
their buildings. However that may he, tits 
peculiar style of ornament found in Ireland 
in connexion with its early churches, stoos 
crosses, and grave-stones, was not created 
by the sculptor, bnt by the scribe and th 
metal-worker ; and there can be no question 
but that it had arrived at great perfection 
in the adornment of shrines and manuscript; 
before it was applied to stone. The firs 
trace of ornamental sculpture apparent it 
the occurrence of a simple architrave round 
the door; we also find crosses—generail; 
the equal-limbed Eastern cross—carved in 
low relief above the entrance, sometimes ot 
the soffit of the lintel, as in the Lady! 
Church, Glendalough. The first indication 
of ornamental carving seem to have bea 
merely the outcome of the artist's feeling 
and were not confined to any particular fea¬ 
ture ; gradually surface ornament gathered 
round the doors and window-opea, and whet 
the chancel arch came into use it was in 
most cases richly carved. 

It is now generally allowed that the orna¬ 
mental art of the Irish reliquaries and manu¬ 
scripts is peculiar to the Celtic race in is 
development, though the influence of Bo- 
manesque—especially Eastern Romanesque 
—art may be present. The subtle inter- 
lacings, the beauty of the colouring, the ex¬ 
quisite richness combined with repose, of 
the illuminations of the Book of Kells, have 
won the recognition of all true students of 
art. The shrines, reliquaries, and erodes 
are the glory of the Celtic metal-workers, 
and they cannot be robbed of this their | 
noble art-inheritance. In architecturd 
ornament, in the carvings of the 
stone crosses, the same national .-p ir:! 
lives, and its life can be traced iu th 
tomb-flag, on whose undressed surface the 
interfaced cross, the triquetra, and the 
double spiral, flow in graceful firm 1m* 
and seem to attain perfect beauty almost 
without effort. We have, it is true, no direct 
proof that this art has been derived fr® 
pre-Christian times. It is different from th 
incised ornament of the chambered tumult c- 
New Grange or Sliabh-na-Calliagb, sod 
the gold objects found in Ireland; bat *“ 
affinity may be traced with the late Cel* 
bronzes of the Pagan period, and it is no* 
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too much to aek that its native parentage 
should be allowed when we recollect the 
peculiarly remote position of Ireland as 
compared with the homes of the other 
branches of the Aryan race that settled in 
Europe. 

If it is a feet proved by philological 
science that the Irish language is an offshoot 
from the same stock which produced the 
Latin and Greek, it is unphilosophical to deny 
to the people which the earliest dawn of his¬ 
tory shows us settled in Ireland, and using 
that language, then in a stage of development 
more closely cognate to its fellows, the possi¬ 
bility, even we may say the possession, of a 
capacity of that progress in civilisation which 
the other branches of the same stock are 
known to have enjoyed. Circumstances 
would tend to a lesser or a greater progress 
in all such cases, and for the Irish nation 
may be justly and reasonably claimed their 
share in this common inheritance, different 
indeed in degree from that of kindred and 
more favoured races, but yet real. The 
more ancient of the Irish manuscripts, now 
that they have been brought within the ken 
of students capable of separating the chaff 
from the wheat, show that this capacity of 
progress and culture did exist, and that in a 
High degree. An oflshoot of the same Indo- 
European stock brought this inheritance 
with them, and the circumstances of their 
seclusion, while greatly modifying its charac¬ 
ter. tended to make it national. 

This wave of migration must have passed 
hrough Gaul and Britain to Erin. In Gaul 
md Britain the phase of national life which 
■emained intact in Ireland was effaced by 
ie more advanced influence of Roman 
fivilisation. In Ireland it was different: 
:hero no Roman conqueror set his foot, and 
she national development was not inter¬ 
fered with until the lavages of the North¬ 
men checked it, and the Anglo-Norman in¬ 
vasion broke it np. The feet of that de¬ 
velopment has now forced itself upon the 
students of the ancient laws and literature 
Ireland, and the existing remains of 
Irish architecture and art cannot be left 
aside in the enquiry. The people which the 
grand Homeric poems bring before ns stand, 
>t may be, immeasurably higher in the scale; 
but after all, the organisation, civilisation, 
arts and arms, mode of life and warfare of 
the Greeks and Trojans, only differed in 
degree, not in kind, from the result of 
the same inheritance among the Goidhel of 
Ireland as revealed to us in the Brehon 
haws, in the Tain Bo Cuailgne and other 
heroic tales and poems, and as evidenced by 
the still existing remains of its architecture 
and art. It ig contended that a tribal 
organisation (producing constant warfare, 
contempt, of danger, and insecurity of 
aman life), the persistence of extreme 
simplicity of household arrangements, and 
e absence of much that we now count 
6 marks of civilisation, co-existed with 
a great deal that was noble and great in 
uaracter, did not imply the absence of law 
d justice, and was not inconsistent with, 
*** P 10 ^ 1100 ' I 311 * KB-d noble art as 
an P 8 > rovunC) personal ornaments, 
th°se objects which the peculiar civili- 
nb 1<>n ^f 6 . nft hion called for. That peculiar 

ase of civilisation did not tend so much 


to architectural progress because the people 
lived for the most part in timber structures, 
but it did not ignore masonry when it was 
needed for purposes of defence. So far as 
they required it they were stone-builders. 
When Christianity supervened they made, 
no doubt, many of their earlier churches of 
wood, but stone-built structures were erected 
at an early date, and have survived to the 
present day in greater numbers than in any 
Christian country of Europe. 

The first volume of this work is entirely 
devoted to the early examples of architecture 
in Ireland, and closes at the dawn of the 
period when the arch came into use, and 
sculptured ornament was wedded to con¬ 
struction. All students of architecture as 
developed, under the influence of Christianity, 
by the different nationalities of Europe must 
welcome the appearance and eagerly look for 
the completion of the work. The portion 
now issued, while illustrated and printed in 
a style which may well be termed magni¬ 
ficent, sacrifices nothing to appearance. Its 
details and illustrations are all that can be 
desired by the archaeologist and the archi¬ 
tectural student. James Graves. 


TEE BO MAX CEMETERY AT YOKE. 

H. 


Ix the course of the recent excavations a very 
remarkable figure has been discovered with a per¬ 
plexing inscription under its feet. It represents a 
deity, nude, with the exception of a curiously 
knotted girdle around the loins, holding in the 
left hand a bunch of keys, and in the right a 
buckle. The figure is winged, hut is, unfortu¬ 
nately, headless. Between the feet is a small 
cavity as if for incense, and below is a fragmen¬ 
tary inscription which runs as follows— 


D 


VOL. IRE 
ARI M AN I V 


One distinguished scholar believes that the figure 
had originally a lion's head, and that Eternity is 
represented. He would read the inscription thus: 
Deo (Aevo ) Volusii Irenaem (et) Arimanius 
(posuerunt ). The difficulty in this rendering is 
that there would be insufficient room for the word 
Aevo outside the label on the damaged side of 
the stone. But in all other respects this reading 
is most probable. Could there have been an M, 
for Mif hrae, outside the label opposite to the D ? 
I merely suggest this to direct the attention of 
scholars to this remarkable sculpture, in the hope 
of eliciting some satisfactory expression of opinion. 
The figure was discovered under the city wail, 
within a hundred yards of a temple to Serapis, 
and not far from the place where a Mithraic sculp¬ 
ture of undoubted authority was found in the last 
century. 

Another discovery of rare, if not unique, interest 
was made in the cemetery last year. A large 
stone coffin was uncovered, containing another of 
lead. The lid of this bore a curiously corded 
pattern impressed upon it. When this lid was 
removed it was found that the corpse had been laid 
upon a bed of gypsum, which had also been poured 
over it, so that a perfect impression of the body 
was obtained. The head seemed to have been 
raised originally upon a pillow, so that it was above 
the gypsum. And here a remarkable sight pre¬ 
sented itself. The facial part of the skull had 
given way, so that the back of the head was pre¬ 
cipitated forward, and on it was the long, folded 
tress of a young Homan lady, with two jet pins, 
beautifully wrought, remaining in it The hair 
had preserved its colour, auburn of several shades; 


it had kept its smoothness, and was ho limp when 
first exposed to the light that it might have been 
washed and almost combed. It now constitutes, 
as may be imagined, one of the choice treasures of 
the York Museum, and shows no sign of decay. 

Another curiosity recently added to the York 
Museum is about a third part of a mould for 
making a Samian bowl, the only specimen of the 
kind that has been found in this country. The 
fragment in substance and colour seems to be 
identical with the moulds which have been dis¬ 
covered in France. The finding of this niece of 
pottery in York seems to militate against the com¬ 
monly received opinion that all so-called Samian 
pottery, except base imitations of it, is of foreign 
manufacture. James Raise. 


BALACLAVA: MISS THOMPSON AND MB. ALFRED 
HUNT. 


OtJR “ Pallas of Pall Mall ” (as Mr. Ruskin termed 
Miss Thompson last year, forgetting apparently, 
in his alliterative enthusiasm, that the Royal 
Academy Exhibition is no longer held in Trafalgar 
Square, or the line of Pall Mall, but in Piccadilly) 
has painted another conspicuous military picture, 
which she displays, not this time in the Academy, 
but at the gallery of the Fine Art Society, 148 
New Bond Street. The scene is “ on the Cause¬ 
way Heights,” after the famous Charge of the 
Light Brigade, October, 1854. A well-written 
descriptive pamphlet gives a full account of the 
action of tne picture, which “passes on that 
point of the southern slope of the Causeway 
Heights, looking towards Balaclava, on which the 
shattered wreck of the Light Brigade was slowly 
swept together after its return through the fierce 
tire of the Russian guns and riflemen which 
flanked the valley.” The central figure fixes the 
eye at once—a dismounted trooper of the 11th 
Hussars, bloodstained but unwounded from the 
carnage. “ Still dazed and drunk with the strong 
wine of battle, he walks on as in a vision, not 
hearing or heeding the call of his comrades 
to halt and join them—teeth set, eyes dis¬ 
traught and dilated with the fever of "fight, 
his hand still clutching his sword.” This is 
a striking, imaginative, abstract, and truly 
heroic conception, sufficient of itself to prove that 
Miss Thompson can invent such a subject with a 
grand sense of its essence and opportunities, tho¬ 
roughly superior to dull literality or showy 
muscularity on the one hand, and to claptrap on 
the other: the only defect of such a conception is 
that it is rather a difficult one for the spectator to 
seize and follow out for himself unaided—although 
even in this respect the figure, when once you 
have correctly apprehended its intent, is found to 
respond thereto very accurately and amply. The 
adjacent group of the mounted Serjeant of the 
17th Lancers, clasping in his arms a youthful 
trumpeter whom he had picked up wounded, and 
who has now just expired (an actual incident), is 
of the readily intelligible kind, not less appropriate, 
and excellently realised. Indeed, every incident 
i9 in a high sense well invented, no less than 
forcibly ana expressively set forth : for instance, 
the Dragoon, blinded with a bandaged wound, 
groping his way forward ; the Hussar who “ sits 
sulkily nursing the wounded hand which he has 
tied up; ” the Serjeant-major and another Hussar, 
who (as previously indicated) vainly call to the 
central figure, the battle-drunk Berserkir, to halt 
and join the muster; the man of the 4th Light 
Dragoons, brave of the brave, who is shown “ fairly 
broken down and sobbing under the reaction of 
rest and safety. . . . The absence from the group 
of any soldier of rank higher than a Serjeant-major 
indicates one of the saddest and most memorable 
circumstances of the Charge—the large proportion 
of dead and wounded officers.” We nardly know 
wherefore “ Baddest,” for the blood of the privates 
also was (as Napoleon said of his own) other than 
“ ditch-water.” The artist—man or woman is not 
strictly material, bat of course one is the more sure 
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prised and interested when it is a woman—who 
could imagine such a subject in such a form, has 
undoubtedly evidenced a capacity of a very rare 
kind; a capacity which takes in the splendid and 
&tal valour of the action as a whole, and develops 
it through a number of its most human and 
typical, as well as soldierlike, episodes. 

As to the execution of this remarkable picture, 
we need not enter into much detail. Miss Thomp¬ 
son is a steady, accurate, faithful, and in some 
sense truly a vigorous, executant; but she does 
not show—and certainly not in this painting more 
than in its forerunners — any extraordinary 
capacity for making a picture splendid or hors 
ligne in its pictorial qualities—its colour, chiar¬ 
oscuro, atmosphere, or handling. There is, in¬ 
deed, something in the present work, as a military 
figure-picture, which reminds us by analogy of 
Stanfield, the naval sea and coast painter; of his 
knowledge, high competence, regularity of power, 
and also of his level and somewhat chilly tout- 
ensemble. This is, of course, intended only as a 
suggestive not a literal comparison: it ought to 
cease to be a comparison at all, and become a 
contrast, before Miss Thompson admits to herself 
that her artistic style is finally fixed, and that her 
faculties of work can reach no further develop¬ 
ment. 

Two pictures of Whitby by Mr. Alfred Hunt 
(not to speak of other works) are on view at the 
same gallery with the Balaclava. These views 
are most picturesquely selected, and worked out 
with an ample measure of the author’s fineness of 
power—mastery and delicacy combined. Some¬ 
thing more of positive force—^of actual strength of 
hand and stroke, or we might even say of sturdy 
commonplace—added to the excellences of balance, 
refinement, composition, and fused representative 
colour, which Mr. Hunt so constantly displays, 
would have enhanced the public attractiveness, 
and indeed the ultimate worth, of these pictures 
in especial, and would leave him, in his general 
position as a landscapist, with few rivals, con¬ 
temporary or preceding. 


THE WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY. 

We have already referred in brief terms to this 
exhibition as possessing little matter of salient 
interest. It does, however, comprise some fine 
things, and an ordinary stock of agreeable medio¬ 
crities, and we shall now take count of its con¬ 
tents. The foremost exhibitors are Mrs. Ailing- 
ham, Mr. W. R. Macbeth, aud Sir John Gilbert, 
in figures, and Messrs. Henry Moore, Alfred Hunt, 
Albert Goodwin, and Hale, in landscape. 

Mrs. Allingham’s Spring Days is a work of 
entire seriousness, refinement, and complete¬ 
ness, a genuinely excellent little picture. A 
lady, with a fine face—thoughtful, tender, and 
charmingly womanly — is walking through a 
fir-grove clustered with primroses and bluebells, 
of which she culls her choice as she pro¬ 
ceeds ; her figure, habited in white muslin, 
varied by light tints of blue in a sash, a necklace, 
and a plume, looks delicate, not in the least flimsy, 
amid the heavy green of the firs. Past. Work is a 
much less remarkable specimen of Mrs. Alling¬ 
ham’s powers, but still good; an aged farm- 
labourer seated on a tombstone in the village 
churchyard, and looking, with calm retrospect of 
travail and onlook towards the sleep beneath the 
sod, at hay-harvest work proceeding in a neigh¬ 
bouring field. The artist has not been quite for¬ 
tunate in quoting to this picture the well-remem¬ 
bered words of Carlyle, “ For us was thy back so 
bent;” for, in fact,this labourer is rather straight- 
spined, considering his age and toils. A Portrait of 
William Allingham, Esq., in a warm-coloured dres¬ 
sing-gown, reading, is a true likeness, which will 
be recognised at once by many among the most 
cultivated visitors to the exhibition. Mr. Mac¬ 
beth sends three works, of which the largest, but 
also the least important, pourtrays The Day after 
the Fair, with a kerchiefed performing-dog and a 


girl sleeping under canvas. Convalescent and A 
Lullaby are both very exquisite little works, 
finished with a singular nicety, which does not 
sink into pettiness. In the former subject, the 
yellow-haired little girl who enters the sick¬ 
room like a ray of out-door sunlight, with a lapful 
of the golden narcissus—and in the latter, the 
beautiful face of the young mother chaunting as 
she looks outward towards the casement, her hand 
in the other direction lightly rocking the cradle- 
are highly delightful; in each, the keeping of the 
whole thing—its subject-matter, composition, and 
executive treatment—is flawless. Sir John Gil¬ 
bert’s principal work is from Tennyson’s Enid — 
the mounted lady doing her best to drive on the 
three horses, bridled together and armour-laden, 
of the three bandits whom her husband, Geraint, 
has just exterminated. The thoroughly varied 
actions of the three horses are capitally invented 
and realised, and the work altogether makes a re¬ 
markable composition, marred however to some 
extent by the rather unimportant visages of the 
prince and his lady; the like defect appears but 
too prominently in the well-armoured Joan of 
Arc of the same painter. His Refectory in 
a Monastery, Pilgrims refreshed on their Jour¬ 
ney, does not make an equal demand on his 
resources in this respect, and is a pictur¬ 
esque well-peopled scene. Fast on a Reef shows 
forth nobly the power of Mr. Moore in marine 
painting, with its puissant roll of sea, and 
surf blown off the wave-crests to the left while 
the daylight brightens along them, and with its 
general simple clearness of tone and tint. Mr. 
Hunt can hardly have painted anything finer than 
his two mountain-scenes, Llyn Coryn, and Clouds 
with a South-west Wind over Camedd Dafydd. 
The first is a fine blending of melancholy and 
grandeur—we might call it the grandeur of 
melancholy, or the melancholy of grandeur, 
with equal appropriateness. The second is me¬ 
morable in its masterlv use of greens and 
purples. David Cox might have been more than 
willing to acknowledge it as his own in this 
respect, and there is even a certain refinement of 
hand and hue in Mr. Hunt beyond what we 
can find, unless exceptionally, in Cox. The 
most peculiar of Mr. Goodwin’s works is named 
The Siren Sea ; a creek of sea-water, of deathly 
stillness and clearness, showing its carpeting of 
red and green sea-weed, closing in a cavern; 
flamingoes and herons haunt it, and three storks 
attend upon the siren herself, who, neighboured 
by bleached skull and bones, shines fair and naked, 
with hair of the palest gold. It can scarcely per¬ 
haps be said that Mr. Goodwin attains in this 
work to the region of authentic imagination, but 
he certainly makes it abnormal and impressive. 
Another of his pictures, preferable on the whole, 
is rather oddly entitled Through the City Seaward 
—a fleet river in its ceaseless flow through the 
outskirts of a town, with a very true sense of past 
and coming rain in the sky and atmosphere; an 
elderly blind man, under the conduct of a little girl, 
walks by the river-pathway, running his out¬ 
stretched stick along the wooden railing. This 
work is eminently true in all its materials. Mr. 
Hale’s Queen of the West (Bristol) is a striking 
piece of effect, raising a perilous but well-sustained 
comparison with some of the most characteristic 
productions of Mr. Alfred Hunt. The view is on 
the quays, in twilight; some of the buildings 
where they break the sky-line—especially a church 
with its spire towards the centre of the composi¬ 
tion—showing ghostly in a golden glow. The 
period, as we have said, is twilight, but whether 
of morning or evening we feel a little uncertain: 
we should decide for evening, were it not that the 
upper range of cloud looks more like the dim 
flitting and absorption of bedimmed dawn into the 
gathering light of day. This picture will make 
the future appearances of Mr. Hale matter of 
more than ordinary artistic interest. 

The remaining contents of the gallery need not 
detain us long; although some of the contributors 


—such as Messrs. Birket Foster, Walter Donna, p! 
Radford, and Boyce—are in ample faros. W« 
may particularly distinguish: In the Market a r 1 
Toulon, a crowded picture of figures, fruits, asd p 1 
vegetables, by Foster; The Eve of St. John (illus- i-' 
trating a popular matrimonial superstition), sod p 1 
The Old Sword, by Duncan; Radford’s picture of f 
a provincial couple in a picture-gallery (273); f' : 
ana three by Boyce— Ancient Fortified Home a f : 
Stokesay, Shropshire (a very beautiful and it- In¬ 
teresting subject), An Old Farmhouse at EamUr- r 1 
don, Surrey, and A Surrey Heath in Octotrr, I a 
which, viewed at the right distance, is re- - ■ 
markably solid in projection and recession. To 
these we add: E. IL Johnson, More Free tlm 
Welcome, a donkey browsing at the bouquet of ross ■ ■ 
held by a rustic pelle; Haag, A Nubian Warner , 

R. Barnes, A Surrey Cottage ; Marks, Student ml ■ - 
Sportsman, a convent scene, and Evening, a choio -■ 
and simple landscape specimen ; J. Parker, Summc 

is a-coming in; Brewtnall, Counting Her Con- 
quests ; Shields, Santa Martina ; R. T. Wait#, 
Early Morning, boys on the downs calling dr 
cattle by horn-blowing; Basil Bradley, First ,$»or. ■ 
Langdale Pikes, Westmoreland-, Smallfield, Emcr 
moon-light, an illumined space of sea, uncommon 
and felicitous; Samuel Read, Wick Bay after a ■ 
Gale ; George Fripp, Mists on Camedd Llewellft: 
Dodgson, Ebbtide at Broadslade Bay, Freed; 
Powell, Ardtomish ; A. P. Newton, Wick frm 
the Bray Head ; H. 0. Whaite, Going Erne, i 
placid moonlight subject of sheep in early spring; 

S. P. Jackson, Winter Twilight by the North Ser. 

E. A. Goodall, Cairo by Moonlight ; North, Main > 
de Campagne, Algiers ; Jenkins, Moonrise oh Oh 
Thames, and After a Hot Day ; Prescott Heweti 
On the Coast of Dorsetshire ; Clara Montalk 
Moored, Venice ; Brittan Willis, “ Now fades ik 
glimmering landscape," &c .; Otto Weber, 
turage near Sevenoaks, and In the Meadows new 
Maidenhead. W. M. Rossktti. 


the salon or 1876. 

(Second Notice .) 

M. Benjamin Constant’s enormous canvas doe 
not realise the expectations excited by his pre¬ 
vious successes. In The Triumphal Entry tun 
Constantinople made by Mohammed II. on May it. 
1463, we have a work of great but ill-sustainrl 
ambition. The composition is disjointed, the 
colour criarde, and the execution insufficient; tot, 
in spite of glaring defects, as a whole this 
picture shows far too much force and vigour to 
admit of its being passed over in silence. It is 
incomplete rather than incompetent. Our first 
impression is that the scene is divided into two 
detached and unequal halves. A third of tte 
whole space, the first plane, is one great base s: 
deep shadow obscurely filled by the outline; of 
fallen men and horses, and this lower portion bcm 
quite cut off from the upper. Above we see the 
arches of the gate S. Romain, and beneath the 
centre arch, a little to the left, enters the figure of 
Mohammed II. He is clothed in white, sri 
waves in his left hand a green pennon whies 
strikes hard against the coarse red folds of a great 
banner displaved at his back ; behind him comes a 
rolling line of thick smoke, which follows the line 
of the arch overhead. The iron-grey horse c® 
which he rides is led by a man on the left, whose 
garments show pink and yellow beneath h«o 
stripes of black and gold drapery. Two other 
figures support the Sultan on the right: the one, 
conspicuous with the same painful green that 
flutters from the pennon, b relieved by the pm* 
robes of his companion. Onwards before the k f- 
of this group leads a broad pathway of lkht, 
which, falling through the gateway, strikes upoa 
the ghastly bodies of the slain. A smaller amt 
far to the right rises vacant; the support®-’ 
columns and the masonry of the wall sp* 1 ”! 
which it rests are but blankly imbeatea. ®' 
Constant is a pupil of Cabinet, but this F”try oj 
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Mohammed II. derives in direct succession from 
Henri Regnault; and M. Constant does not at 
present show the artistic skill in dealing with 
combinations of very various and very positive 
colour which was possessed by the master whom 
he has elected to follow. Neither the tremendous 
green of the man advancing on Mohammed’s right 
hand, nor the cruel brick-red of the great banner, 
show quality enough to support their force. 
This thinness in tone, which is especially trying 
where the colour must necessarily be employed 
in large masses, is enhanced by a similar defect 
which characterises the handling. It does not 
lack accent, but it looks mean, partly from the 
colour having been driven too thinly over large 
spaces where a loaded brush, if even of the same 
little-modulated tint, might have been carried with 
more substantial effect. 

Whatever may be the faults of M. Constant’s 
great canvas, it is, at least, free from the official 
character which distinguishes most of the large 
work in the Salon. In every room the quantity 
of grandee machines, done to order, is unpleasantly 
conspicuous—work done to order by men who have 
the training but little of the temperament of 
artists. If, however, the revolutionary party here 
succeed in carrying out their full programme, 
it may not be long before, in Paris as m London, 
the training will be as conspicuously absent as the 
temperament. It is scarcely fair to cite La Filleule 
ties Fees, a large design for gobelin tapestry by M. 
Maresolle, in this connexion, for the artist shows 
that he has at least been interested, if not excited, 
by his work. The design is admirably adapted to 
the purpose for which it is destined, and both the 
arrangement and the choice of forms show every 
merit of taste and learning. M. Lehoux’s Le 
Bonner is nearer the exact standard of regulation 
art — a large oval panel coloured in indirect 
imitation of a plaque of late sixteenth-century 
Limoges, in the centre of which a well-developed 
model poses against the dark hide of a bull. The 
croup is relieved on deep blue-grey clouds, and 
enlivened by a floating end of tawny-yellow scarf. 
Yet even here it can be said the man has learnt 
his mitier. 

It is, however, a relief to turn to M. Falguifire's 
Cain and Abel, which, though distinctly lacking 
in trained technical excellence, is not wanting in 
individual intention, and is possessed by a special 
quality of sentiment. Although a sculptor by 
profession, it is not the first time that M. Fal¬ 
ters has exhibited a painting; an engraving of 
his last year’s contribution, Lee Lutteurs, is now in 
the galleries. Like Lee Lutteurs, the group of 
Cain and Abel is designed from a sculptor’s point 
of view. Cain, a swarthy figure, advances straight 
towards us, stooping beneath his burden, which he 
Ws flung across his shoulders; the head of Abel 
is seen above his brother's, and his fair body falls 
along to the right, the lifeless limbs beating 
against Cain’s side as he marches forward. The 
background is dark, but a rift in the sombre rocks 
just shows a glimpse of sky. M. Falguifere paints 
after a fashion peculiar to himself, but his touch, 
though it has a certain distinction, can scarcely 
be called either amusant or refined. It is heavy, 
and, though he succeeds in riving the broader 
“asses with great effect, he fails in passages of 
delicate line and modelling. 

M. Laugde, who has been all but wholly occu¬ 
pied during the past year with his two large wall- 
paintings at La Trinity (of which we hope to 
speak at length at a future time), sends to the 
Salon only a single small picture, Ange Thurifi- 
ratre, a fair little angel blowing alight the failing 
dames of a censer. This figure attracts sympathy 
wm the general distinction of the treatment, and 
■rom the delicacy of the taste and sentiment 
which has gone to the quaint assortment of the 
soft grey-brown plumes of the wings, with the 
deeper notes of brown gold-embroidered robe. 

0* the larger historical paintings, Sylvestre’a 
‘eieutte essaye, en presence de Heron, le poison pre¬ 
fare pour Britannicus makes the chief mark, and 


will probably be the Prix du Salon. M. Svlvestre 
(who is, like M. Constant, a pupil of M. Cabanel) 
is a young man, and his picture shows in a high 
degree both knowledge and intelligence. He has 
thought out the subject with zeal, and his general 
conception of it has a certain force and dignity. 
It is decidedly an excellent work, a good picture, 
and the execution, which is sustained and vigorous 
throughout, rises in the painting of the suffering 
slave to a masterly draughtsmanship, supported 
by accomplished handling of the brush. All is 
grave and severe: accessories there are none, and 
only just enough of background to space and 
relieve the group. On the left sits Locuste on a 
stool, and close to hand in the corner is the table 
on which she has ranged her drugs. Her lithe, 
gaunt, sinewy body rests in an attitude which 
expresses the contented consciousness of having 
done a good day’s work. Resting one hand on 
her hip, she leans forward, supporting the other, 
with the easy familiarity of a privileged confidant, 
on Nero’s knee. She watches the terrible death 
before her with an air of professional satisfaction. 
Nero looks out, raised a little above her by the 
height of the chair on which he sits, with a dull 
and sinister curiosity. A narrow step just lifts 
them both from the floor on which tneir victim 
lies, and the cup from which he has drunk rolls 
to their feet. Both these figures are carefully 
studied, and their movements are full of expres¬ 
sion, but the slave is almost something more than 
creditable work. With- a true instinct, M. Syl- 
vestre has represented as the subject of the brutal 
caprice of arbitrary power no miserable wretch, 
but a man magnificently built, not past the prime 
of life, but the splendour of whose virile force is 
crowned by the grace of approaching age. In 
the frightful anguish of the convulsions which 
contort his whole frame, he remains heroic: there 
is no loss of personal dignity. It is the situation 
of Mr. Browning's Instuns Tyrannus ; and we 
think that before the majesty of this splendid 
human agony Nero himself might have muttered, 
“and I was afraid.” Throughout, the same 
sombre and dignified key is maintained. The 
chamber is dark, its shadows penetrated only by 
faint light from the left. The colour is exceed¬ 
ingly simple. The robes of Nero form one broad 
mass of deep crimson, and the tint is spread 
by the scarlet skirts of Locuste, out of which 
flashes a yellow tongue of twisted scarf. A paler tint 
of the same yellow is repeated in the fillet bound 
round the head of the slave, the brown cloth 
which has been girt about his loins has fallen 
from him, and he writhes naked on the pave¬ 
ment. The pavement, both of dai's and floor, is 
checquered in yellow and black, with patches of 
the same green-veined malachite which panels 
the space of wall behind. There is one thing, 
and one -thing only, which conspicuously dis¬ 
turbs the completeness of the whole impression 
—the left arm of Locuste appears immeasurably 
long. 

M. Maignan’s Frtcteric Barberouese aux pieds 
du Pape is, again, what may be emphatically 
called “ a good picture,” full of distinct purpose 
carried out with skill and talent. Barbarossa, 
draped in gold, kneels in the centre before the 
great gate of the church. To the right stand a 
group of knights and magistrates; to the left, 
attendants bearing gifts. Overhead springs the 
great arch of the open doorway; tne yellow 
pennon of the emperor flutters across its edge. 
Within, seen through the darkness, looms the 
seated figure of the triumphant Pope. The con¬ 
trast between priestly insolence and worldly pride 
is very delicately discriminated. The treatment 
of the heads and hands, the great variety of simple 
expressions which they convey, distinctly ac¬ 
centuated but without grimace, shows a sound 
capacity for fine and acute observation, and the 
delicate variations of tone in the grey stones and 
marbles of the porch which forms the background 
against which the rich, warm tones of the dresses 
are struck out, give evidence that not even in the 


rendering of the least detail has there been any 
failure of cool and steadily applied attention. 

In M. Laurens’ St. Franqois de Borgia devant 
le cercueil d 1 Isabelle de Portugal we get another 
less ambitious and more refined painting of the 
same class. M. Laurens has earned out in this 
picture one of a series of designs intended to 
illustrate a proposed edition of The Imitation. 
These designs, which were, it is said, repudiated 
by the publisher at the instigation of M. Veuillot, 
are now exhibited in the galleries. M. Laurens, 
who was a pupil of Bida, still retains a strong 
flavour cf his master's style. His touch as a 
painter is more interesting than that of M. Maig- 
nan, and in some of his compositions he reaches a 
grandeur of sentiment and style which has a very 
mdividual accent. The head of Christ, intended 
to serve as a frontispiece to the book, has a genuinely 
mystical character. The shape of the head, the 
forms of the mask, not in themselves lovely 
or noble, express a certain narrow intensity of 
energy, a passionate dreaming exaltation which is 
curiously well-assorted to the spirit of the text, 
and we find again something of this spirit and 
character in the sentiment and treatment of all 
the designs. M. Laurens has not only read his 
author but has caught and translated his peculiar 
spiritual accent, lie has followed the unusual 
and suggestive scheme of commenting the text by 
selecting such scenes from sacred history as might 
illustrate given situations of spiritual advance or 
failure. The drawings are executed in sepia 
broadly washed, and are all very fine in tone, but 
in some points the work presents curious technical 
defects. The proportions affected in most of the 
figures are unpleasantly short, except, indeed, in 
the drawing which represents St. Thomas Aquinas 
seated, judging from which St. Thomas must 
have been of gigantic stature; but all have an 
accent of elevation and grandeur, even St. 
Jerome, who is almost droll with his shock head 
of hair, and his general aspect of lean stark-naked 
fanaticism, imposes in virtue of the truth and 
nature of his abstracted air and attitude. Two of 
the finest among these designs are Hildebrand and 
Bruno, Bishop of Toul, and The Qhost of Marianne 
appearing, to Herod the Great. The mystical 
element in both these is conjoined with a sim¬ 
plicity and soundness of style and a reality in the 
rendering which give an almost sober character 
even to what might seem an inevitably fantastic 
conception. The figure of Marianne swathed and 
bound in graveclothes, only her awful face exposed, 
floats forwards; Herod at the sight of this terrible 
image falls on his knees, stretching forth his 
hands in anguish and terror. The definiteness 
with which the pressure of every band is made to 
tell against the body yet solid beneath adds to 
the fearful reality of the movement of solemn and 
inevitable advance which M. Laurens has managed 
to impress on the shade of Marianne. In the 
Bruno and Hildebrand we find quite another 
spirit: the profound peace of a saintly calm replaces 
the hideous nightmares of remorse. The silent 
shadows are lit with the beauty of holiness, and 
its sacred influences speak alike in the measured 
greeting of Hildebrand and in the absorbed quiet 
of Bruno. M, Veuillot, it is to be supposed, would 
have preferred the usual banalities of succeeding 
stations achieved by a youthful Christian bur¬ 
dened by an inconvenient cross and attended by a 
didactic angel. 

Among the subjects taken directly from our 
modern every-day life, the Autopsie a tHotel- ■ 
Dieu by M. Gervex, in whose training M. Cabanel 
also claims some share, deserves the first place. 
The circular table covered with its white linen 
cloth stands in the centre, under the vaulted roof 
of a thick-walled room. The rise of one great 
arch is seen near the centre springing towards 
the left, and through loop-holes cut on either side 
of it shoot rays of light which fall on the ema¬ 
ciated corpse which lies on the table, and on the 
group which surrouuds it. At the head, on the 
right, stands the attendant, his 
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Mb eyes, Ms blue sleeves rolled up to the elbow; 
indifferent and business-like, he steadies the 
table with both hands, whilst the young fair- 
haired surgeon, unconscious, calm, intelligent, 
animated with the divine curiosity of science, pro¬ 
ceeds with his work. The scalpel rests on the 
inner side of the right thigh, and the exquisite 
delicacy of a practised touch is observed and 
rendered with consummate truth. Between these 
two figures stands a third, the medical student, 
and his attitude, which expresses neither the in¬ 
difference of the attendant, nor the dignified 
enquiry of the master—a little conscious, a little 
bold, yet really interested (his hands nervously 
repeat the movements which he watches)—is finely 
discriminated. The white of the broad sheet 
which covers the table on wMch the body lies is 
further massed by the customary white bib-aprons 
worn alike by those who operate and those who 
assist, and the tone of the flesh has been delicately 
felt in relation to it; everywhere the relative 
values of each varying tint are so just that they 
speak of a steady habit of exact and patient obser¬ 
vation, and the quality of light which has been 
thus obtained is so real in effect that the air seems 
to pass vibrating through the picture. 

M. Vollon’s life-size Femme da Pollet h Dieppe 
is full of character. She strides across the can¬ 
vas, her great empty basket yawning at her back ; 
her short petticoat repeats the tone of the green 
withies of which the basket is composed, the dull 
grey mists roll round her, and she turns an anxious 
but fearless face towards the approaching storm. 
The energy, the resolute determination with which 
this mighty woman moves inspires with life, with 
something of the joy of life, the otherwise dismal 
scene; but in M. Butin's Femmes au cabestan, & 
Villerville, all is depressing. Overhead a long low 
grey band of sky, a little dull green hillock to left, 
and then a long low line of sand, some boats 
drawn up, a few fish-baskets lying near on the 
right, and in the midst, mournfully moving be¬ 
neath this iron heaven, some dozen women, old 
and young, with light aprons tied over their poor 
gowns, set their dead weight against the heavy 
spikes of the great capstan. Beneath sits an old 
man coiling the rope, another younger stands near, 
and directs rather than aids the movements of the 
workers. This figure serves to accent the line of 
the composition, which is arranged very carefully 
on the plan of filling the lower half of a division 
made diagonally. The action of the whole is 
very well rendered, and promises much •, but some 
parts, the heads especially, though they show evi¬ 
dence of study, are too coarsely treated—harsh 
features are not necessarily inexpressive. The 
hateful truth of lives caught in this hopeless 
round of unrelieved drudgery is worth telling in 
all its piteous variety. 

The sea, and sky, and short grass growing round 
Une source a Yport, by M. Billet, are fresh with 
quiet brightness, and his circle of washerwomen 
beat their linen in the foreground, just where the 
waters of the source run into the sea, with a not 
unhappy energy. It is more refined in general 
accent than Femmes au cabestan, but M. Butin’s 
work gives promise of greater strength. M. Lie- 
bermann’s Travailleurs cultivant un champ de 
betteraves also looks strong. M. Liebermann, who 
is a pupil of Verlat’s, is a Prussian by birth, and 
there is a certain northern character of sombreness 
and energy in his work. He has disposed his 
labourers in a half circle in front, behind them 
run into the distance the long furrows of the field 
in which they work, their lines are followed on 
the left by a single row of trees, and they break 
against a cold chill morning sky. The picture, 
like M. Gervex's Autopsie de IHotel-Dieu, seems 
to be hung less well than its merits deserve, for the 
colour is decidedly powerful, the execution firm 
and competent (as for as can be seen), and 
the harmony between the air of the Travail¬ 
leurs and the mournful landscape and chill 
grey atmosphere is ably found. La moisson 
en Ficardie, by J. Duprd, is also the work of 


a very young man. It is immature, but full 
of decided talent. The harvesters are grouped 
along the retreating line of the great sheaves 
which they are engaged in stacking ; the colours 
of their dresses tell on the broad mass of golden 
com which breaks its outline against a hot clear 
grey sky. Emile Levy's little peasant girl, who 
swings herself from a willow-bough (Le Saule), 
is not a peasant, and the polished papier-mache 
surface which M. Ldvy always imparts to his 
painting adds to the air of artificiality. The 
technical merits of his work shew with greater 
harmony in his Baiyneuse: the drawing, if not 
refined, is full of style, and the colour is distri¬ 
buted so as to convey a general impression of 
great richness. ' E. F. S. Pattibon. 


ART SALES. 

Or the 8th and 9th inst. was sold at the 
Salle Drouot the Liebermann collection, not less 
important than Messrs. Walchreuand Jacobson’s. 
It consisted of a hundred pictures exclusively 
modem. Among these were: Eugene Delacroix, 
Lion-IIunling, one of his most spirited composi¬ 
tions, 19,800 fr. ; The Death of Hassnn, episode 
from The Giaour, 7,100 fr. ; Decamps, Army on 
the March, 7,050 fr.; Fromentin, Caravan passiny 
a Ford, 20,500 fr., and The Halt, 6,000 fr.; Meis- 
sonier, Waitiny an Audience, scene of the time 
of Louis XII., 27,300 fr., and the Washeneomen 
of Antibes, 21,000 fr.; Thfio. Rousseau, Land¬ 
scape, 28,000 fr.; A mini Achenbach, The Tor¬ 
rent, 7,800 fr.; Oswald Achenbach, A Street in 
Naples, 10,200 fr.; Jules Breton, Women Hay¬ 
making, 17,000 fr.; Diaz, Interior of a Forest, 
7,520 fr. ; Jules Dupr<5, the same subject, 
8,500 fr. ; Troyon, Pasturaye in Normandy, 
35,000 fr.; Ziem, View of Venice by Sunset, 
9,100 fr., and The Grand Canal at Midday, 
6,300 fr.; Comte, Henry Ill. and the Duke de 
Guise at Blois, 3,400 fr.; Gallait, Art and 
Liberty, reduction of his famous picture at the 
San Donato sale, 9,500 fr.; Gdrome, A Gladiator, 
6,900 fr.; Eng. Isabey, Defence of a Castle, 
7,200 fr., and Port upon the Coast of Brittany, 
2,450 fr.; Rnaus, Organ Player, 26,000 fr.; Leys, 
An old German Bookstall, 4,820 fr.; Makart, 
Girl at the Piano, 2,550 fr.; Pettenkofen, The 
Kiss over the Hedye, 4,000 fr.; Robert Fleurv, 
Charles V., 2,850 fr.; St. Jean, Still Life, 
12,950 fr.; Schreyer, Blacksmith, 6,820 fr., and 
The Halt, Hungarian scene, 8,600 fr.; Vautier, 
The Dispute Settled, 88,000 fr.; Vibert, The 
Monk and the Smuyyler, 6,880 fr., and The Con¬ 
vent under Arms, ii,600fr.; Werner, A Soldier 
of the Army of Frederick the Great, 2,000 fr. 
The sale produced 646,985 fr. (21,479/. 8s.). 

On the 10th Messrs. Christie, Manson and 
Woods sold the china of the late Sir Charles 
Locock and others. A pair oflsmall Sevres jardin¬ 
ieres, rose du Barry ground, 296/.; and an dventail 
jardiniSre, green ground, 91/. A Louis XVI. table, 
black wood, mounted in ormoulu, formerly the 
property of Marie Antonette, 90 gs. A Sevres 
dinner-service, flowers on white ground, date 1780, 
300 gs. On the followingdav, a large circular plaque, 
painted with a girl fishing," by Coleman, 54 gs.; a 
pair of large Chelsea figures in Polish costumes, 35/. 

Messes. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge 
sold recently a considerable collection of old 
prints, in which occurred some examples of Marc 
Antonio, Albrecht Diirer, Lukas van Leyden, 
Martin Schongauer, and Rembrandt. The Marc 
Antonio engravings, all after Rafael, sold as 
follows:— Massacre of the Innocents, 751.; God 
the Father ordering Noah to build the Ark, 29/.; 
the favourite and exquisite subject, S. Cecilia, 00/.; 
Cleopatra, 71/.; The Wine Press, 82/.: Cupid and 
Children at Play, 61/. By Albrecht Diirer, there 
were an impression of the Virgin and Child, sold 
for 22/., and one of the Melancolia, for the same 
sum. By Lukas van Leyden, there were David 
playing before Saul, 33/., and the Return of the 


Prodigal, 15/. By Martin Schongauer—dust vat 
the most desired of the German “Little Hasten’ 
—there were the Flight into Egypt, 30/., and 4s 
Virgin and Child sitting tn a Court-yard, 00/. Bj 
Rembrandt, the Descent from the Cross, 2U, ufi 
the Portrait of Coppenol, 20L 

By an error, which the leader in regarding the 
other figures quoted will Mmself very likely Ian 
corrected, we were made to say last week that the 
total receipts at the Wvnn-Ellis sale—modem 
portion—were about 100,000/. The figures should 
have read 32,208 1. 


NOTES AND NEWS. J 

Me. Whistler, we hear, is far advanced on ■ , 
portrait of Mr. Henry Irving, which premiss v j 
be a very noteworthy work. I 

Mr. George Healy, the well-known Fran:> \ 
American portrait painter, is expected shortly ts 1 
return to Paris from his visit to the United 
States. 

By the sale of M. Burty’s collection the De¬ 
partment of Prints and Drawings at the British 
Museum has acquired some important and in- * 
teresting examples. The character of the coHe> • 
tion as a whole has already been suffieiecfv j 
described in the Acadehy, and. we will now limit 
our observation to the particular specimens secret i i 
for the nation. CMef among tnese are seias! ' 
etchings and drawings by the Spanish artist Goyx • 
to whose work M. Burty has devoted special 
attention. Two drawings numbered (717) aii : 
(718) in the sale catalogue present with remarks!! 
effect the skill of the artist in different modes i < 
expression. The one, a study for the etching call'd 
La Maja, is executed in black chalk: the other, i 
weird and powerful invention, strongly stam>! 
with the sinister spirit of Goya’s work, is exec cie! 
in Indian ink, and represents the figure of a sake: 
man, bound, and in the hands of demons. Thi- 
design was not engraved. Among the etchings w ! 
have a curious and interesting facsimile from tie , 
master’s plate, of DHomme OarrotU (696) ire:- j 
tioned by Lefort: a fine impression of La .Vck 
(700), the drawing for which has been mentions ' 
above ; and two etchings, (703) and (704). ■ 
prisoners enduring torture, which exhibit the j 
powers of the artist—both intellectual Mid eiecn- | 
tive—at their highest. The second of these, a 1 
spite of its repulsive subject, is rendered aim s; : 
beautiful by its technical perfection, the confides: 
selection of essential facts, and the absolute master? 
of the handling. In the same series, which mra- 
bers a few lithographs of interest to the student o: 
the artist, is to be found a vigorous etching if 
Hirsch (716), after the design known as L'Amov‘ 
la Mart. Of Mdryon the Museum has secured « : 
unique and exquisite specimen (535) of the bead ;>■ 
a New Zealand dog, excellent in character, and in 
the direction and economy of technical power. 
There are also of this artist a number of design 
for title-pages, and a fine impression of the : 
Ancienne habitation it Bournes (631), a state 
of the plate described as probably unique. Ik 
Museum has also secured a very interesting series 
of six original drawings by Jules Jacquemart- 
made in preparation for his engraved designs oi 
the Etudes et compositions de Jleurt (613), 
or two of which exhibit the most admirable 
and interesting qualities of the artist's workman- 
ship. Among tile remaining purchases may k 
noticed the only etching executed by Delaroek 
(211), of a mother holding an infant on te 
knees—very delicate and tender after its manner- 
and a large landscape by Daubigny. 

On June 2 Messrs. Christie and Manson will air 
pose of a very valuable collection of Rembrandts 
etchings, containing several impressions of t* 
highest rarity. It may he observed as curious 
that the collection numbers not a few example 
hearing the stamp of the national collection- 
These formed part of a much larger number that 
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were taken from the Museum as long ago as 1806, 
by an individual who boldly affixed his own 
stamp to all that he had purloined. Many of the 
most valuable works were recovered at the time, 
bat there were others which were not traced, and 
scans of the latter will be found in the collection 
now offered for sale. Since then they have 
doubtless passed through the hands of a series of 
innocent owners; but the fact is curious as show¬ 
ing the comparative carelessness in the control of 
the national treasures at that time. 


In out last week’s notice of the proposed 
Grosvenor Gallery, Broad Street appeared by mis¬ 
print for Bond Street, as the thoroughfare in which 
the principal entrance would be situated. We 
may add that among the foreign contributors to 
the"gallery will be MM. Heilbuth and Tissot. 

The committee of the Walker Fund held a 
final meeting on Monday, when the treasurer re¬ 
ported that by means of subscription and exhibi¬ 
tion a sum of 1,1001. had been realised. It was 
resolved that this sum should be invested by 
trustees for the benefit of Miss Walker, the sister 
of the deceased artist. The committee passed a 
vote of thanks to those gentlemen who had 
undertaken the management and control of the 
exhibition, as well as to Mr. Deschamps for the 
loan of the gallery in Bond Street, and to Mr. 
Armstead for the execution of a monumental tablet 
to be placed in Cookham Church. 

Wb have received the Academy Notes for 1876, 
edited by Mr. Henry Blackburn. The volume, 
which is profusely, and on the whole effectively, 
illustrated, entirely fulfils its purpose of supplying 
a record of the contents of the Exhibition. To 
those who are unable to make their way to Bur¬ 
lington House it will form a welcome and very 
interesting publication. 

The French Salon this year contains 4,033 
works, divided as follows:— 2,096 paintings; 934 
drawings, miniatures, enamels, &c.; 622 pieces 
of sculpture, 44 medals and engraved stones, 76 
architectural works, 237 engravings, and 26 litho¬ 
graphs. 

The subject given for the Prix de Rome in 
painting this year is the old one of “Priam 
asking Achilles for the dead body of Hector.” 
The competitors are allowed to choose either a 
day or a night effect. 

The distinguished French artists, MM. Lalanne 
and Martial, have lately had a sale of the first 
proofs of their etchings. An artist’s proof of 
Old Paris, by M. Martial, realised 400 fr., and 
several by M. Lalanne were sold for from 100 fr. to 
150 fr. The total proceeds of the sale amounted 
to 6,586 fr. 


The growing appreciation of the masses for 
the advantages now offered to them in the way of 
ait-culture is well shown by the steady increase 
every year of the visitors to the various free ex¬ 
hibitions both in this country and France. An 
article in the Illustration, by M. Jules Dementhe, 
gives some interesting statistics on this point. 
Taking the last eight years he finds that the 
visitors to the Salon on the gratuitous days have 
iucreased at the following ratio:— 

1866.— 7 jours grat. — Dim. seul. 161,000 visit. 
1868.— 7 „ „ 165,000 „ 

I860.— 7 „ „ 207,000 „ 

1870.— 7 „ „ 208,000 „ 

1872.—15 „ Dim. et jeudia. 806,000 „ 

1873— 15 „ „ 280,000 „ 

1874— 15 „ „ 366,000 „ 

1875— 15 „ „ 324,000 „ 


The slight decrease last year, both in the number 
of free and paid entries, is supposed to have been 
owing simply to the very unfavourable state of 
[he weather during the whole time of the exhi¬ 
bition. 


A new technical art -journal, entitled the 
Deutsche Maler-Journal, has just been brought 
out in Germany. It deals especially with the 
interior decoration of houses, and gives designs 


for ceilings, staircases, wall-ornaments, &c. It 
is published every two months, and contains from 
two to four folio pages of letterpress, four plans, 
and six mezzo-tint illustrations. 

Felix Kkeftzer, a landscape-painter of some 
note in the Diisseldorf school, died last month. 
He painted chiefly wood and forest scenery, and 
moonlight effects. 

Mr. Comtns Oarr finishes his criticism of 
Frederick Walker in the current number of L'Art. 
A drawing by R. W. Macbeth of the two figures 
of the girl and the decrepit old woman in the 
“ Harbour of Refuge,” reproduced in facsimile en¬ 
graving, and a woodcut of “ The Old Gate ” are 
given. 

M. Merci£, the celebrated sculptor of Gloria 
Victis, has just received a commission for a bas- 
relief to fill up the space in the facade of the 
Tuileries formerly occupied by the bas-relief by 
Barye representing Napoleon LLL on horseback. 

M. Hotter, a rich German banker who has 
been for some time settled in Italy, has lately 
undertaken some important excavations in the 
Via Latina. He employs a large number of work¬ 
men, and already some interesting mosaics have 
been brought to light. 

M. Soldi has just published in a volume his 
learned studies of Egyptian sculpture which first 
appeared in the pages of Id Art. The book has the 
same illustrations as the journal. 


THE STAGE. 

MADAME ARNOULD PLESST. 

The French theatre has this week lost Mdme. 
Arnould Plessy, and the loss is even a greater 
one now than it would have been some thirty 
years ago, for Mdme. Plessy began by being 
beautiful and ended by being clever. Her career 
in this respect is, indeed, Dy no means an ex¬ 
ceptional one on the French stage, but it is an 
extreme instance of that which happens pretty 
often there—the gradual and slow development, 
the certain growth of artistic skill. And there is 
nothing in which the French stage and the Eng¬ 
lish are more unlike than in this: while it is a 
common thing for French actresses to advance in 
genuine power and art during twenty or thirty 
years, it is a rare thing for our own to make any 
real progress after the first dozen years spent in 
their profession. No one can have watched Mdme. 
Arnould Plessy during the last few years—say, 
when she was in England two or three seasons 
ago—without perceiving how very real and living 
was the art she practised, and how it contrasted 
in this respect with the mere conventions of so 
many, not only of our elder actresses, but of those 
who have hardly yet got to middle-age. In Eng¬ 
land, a certain capacity once reached—a certain 
popularity attained—our actresses, for the most 
part, rest content with renewing a mannerism, 
without renewing a talent. There are exceptions, 
but they are pitiably few. The truth is Mdme. 
Arnould Plessy was always refreshing her powers 
by keen observation of the lives and ways of 
others ; and as time went on, the intellectual inter¬ 
ests of her life became larger and more varied. 
These things bore fruit in her art. She had 
mastered, not, indeed, when she was very young, 
the traditions and conventions of the theatre, and 
so, much in her repertory of the classical and 
accepted sort changed very little during many 
years, except in so far as it became increasingly 
difficult for her to look as well as to act the 
heroines of Moliere. In her old age, she was like 
a reliquary, storod with these great traditions, 
which she had got from Mdlle. Mars, and many 
are regretting her retirement because with that 
the reliquary is permanently closed ; but her value 
on the French stage, on the stage of the Thdatre 
Frangais, was not greatest on that account. It 
was greatest because, in a larger measure than 


her contemporaries in Paris, and in a way almost 
unknown to actresses in London, she had gone on 
storing up knowledge and personal observation 
of manners, and bringing to bear upon the pour- 
tray al of modern characters—whether the schem¬ 
ing heroine of a play of intrigue or the typical 
dictatress of the great world—not the conventional 
means of thirty years since, but the observation of 
yesterday. 

As for her gifts, they were by no means the 
widest; by no means the most sympathetic, the 
most easily touching. Enthusiasm was the last 
thing that Madame Plessy evoked when she was 
employed upon the classical repertory ; and in the 
modern, that absence of great, emotional power, 
(hardly noticed in the classical) left the spectator 
with no immediate persuasion of genius, but with 
a slow sense of absolute reality. Recall her in 
the great scene in Tartuffe —the scene when the 
husband is in hiding, and the tempter is allowed 
to tempt, almost to threaten—one remembers no 
approach to serious excitement. A hand less 
light and exact brings into this situation the 
element of drame ; but Madame Plessy with her 
slowly growing uneasiness, her display more of 
surprise than apprehension, kept to the limits of 
pure comedy. Recall her in her last great success, 
the part of the grandmaman in M. Oadol’s play of 
that name: not a scene there, not a gesture, 
aimed at obtaining an efiect inconsistent with the 
whole quiet portrait: sentences here and there 
were instantly recognisable for their penetrat¬ 
ing truthfulness, but of point-making, hardly 
a trace. At the end you were conscious of har¬ 
monious character: a thing studied from the life 
with the most delicate accuracy. “ I do not want 
my pictures to go off like pistols,” said a great 
French painter. And Mdme. Plessy would have 
said the same of her dramatic effects. 

One praises her laborious care, her finish, her 
distinction of manner, her restrained and yet 
significant gesture, her incisive utterance, her 
mastery of light satire, her exact sense of the 
needs of a given situation, her wisdom for the 
most part in avoiding characters stirred by emo¬ 
tions it was hardly in her nature to conceive. The 
concentrated but subdued passion of Desclee was 
as far from her as the poetical reverie of Sarah 
Bernhardt. Passion and pathos, in all their 
fullest manifestations, were outside her range. 
She was, therefore, in the second rank of actresses, 
but in that rank the first. Like many of her 
French comrades, she was first an attraction, and 
then a talent. Unlike some, she has had the dis¬ 
cretion to retire before her talent has shown any 
sign of passing into a mere tradition. 

Frederick Wedmore. 


Abel Drake —the play by Mr. Tom Taylor and 
Mr. John Saunders—is announced to be performed 
for the first time at the Princess’s Theatre to¬ 
night. 

Signor Salvini has begun his second engage¬ 
ment in London, in his now familiar impersona¬ 
tion of Othello. The audience at the Queen's 
Theatre on Monday night received the perform¬ 
ance with much applause. It does not materially 
differ from that which we had occasion to criticise 
last season. Signor Salvini will next appear in 
Macbeth, and it is arranged that he shall act three 
times a week during his present engagement. 

We have all of us been bidden, in large print 
and with much reiteration, to visit the Olympic 
Theatre to see Sir Randal Roberts in Under a 
Veil, and those of us who have accepted the 
invitation may wish it had been deferred until 
the new aspirant for stage honours could have 
shown himself in a piece more thoroughly testing 
his quality. Under a Veil is a piece of his own 
writing: a comedietta passing from the border¬ 
land of farce to that of sentiment. The story of 
the adventures of a single gentleman and a single 
lady, and of how they make acquaintance, friend¬ 
ship, even love, when divided by the thin 
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partition of the inn wall, is suggestive of 
French origin; and the humours of the Palais- 
Royal would seem more befitting to it than 
the genteel sentiment of Sir Randal Roberts, Miss 
Violet Dacre, and the Olympic Theatre. But as it 
is here presented it is perfectly void of offence, 
and becomes, now and again, sufficiently enter¬ 
taining. But, short as it is, it should undoubtedly 
be shorter. The dialogue in the early part carries 
with it too little action for anv dialogue not 
lighted up with wit. The funny talk is of a kind 
with which the stage is already quite familiar. 
And later, when what is intended for a serious 
interest is introduced, it is felt to be without 
avail. One cannot build that sort of superstruc¬ 
ture on such a house of cards. Action—brisk 
action and vivacity of performance, are what 
such a piece wants, and with these only 
can it thoroughly succeed; in the hands at 
all events of an average English performer. 
The man’s part is best fitted for a quick-witted 
French comedian, or for Mr. Charles Mathews. 
It has that in it which Mr. Charles Mathews 
would have amplified and made very amusing 
indeed. All that Sir Randal Roberts shows in 
the character is that he is an actor with some 
confidence. Complete ease on the stage he has 
apparently yet to acquire, but one is perhaps a 
little unavoidably inclined to attribute to his own l 
manner something of that which is undoubtedly 
stilted in his own literary style. Miss Dacre is 
very artificial in the comedy portions of her part. 
There are indications in voice nnd bearing that she 
would be better in characters wholly of sentiment, 
but the sentimeut of this part is too slight 
and fictitious to serve as an adequate test. 
Mr. W. J. Hill gives his own bonhomie to an in¬ 
significant part. Altogether, there are many 
worse half-hours to be spent in a theatre* than 
that spent in acquiring some mild interest in 
Under a Veil-, but Sir Randal Roberts, if he be 
indeed a comedian as well as a baronet, should 
take early occasion to display his real artistic 
rank as well as that which is merely social. 

They have ceased to play French after-pieces 
at the Princess’s Theatre, and MM. Didier and 
Schey and Mdlle. Berthe Legrand have gone to 
the Royalty, in Doan Street, and have begun 
there with the too familiar spectacle of Le 
Reveillon. This is an amusing Palais-Royal farce, 
which happens to be in as many acts as a comedy. 
But have we not had enough of it P A greater 
spirit of initiative in our London managers could 
surely give ns French plays that are better worth 
seeing. 

Queen Mary has already been withdrawn from 
the boards of the Lyceum, and this weekiJt chelieu 
supplies its place. Next week the Bells will be 
the main attraction to the theatre. 

Bread and Cheese and Kisses is the story by 
Mr. Farjeon, of which a dramatic version will be 
presented immediately at the Olympic Theatre. 

The Colleen Bairn will be added to the attrac¬ 
tions of the Adelphi Theatre to-night. 

On Thursday afternoon, Miss Farren was to 
take a benefit at the Gaiety Theatre. 

Mr. Charles Sugdkn offers Beal and Ideal and 
the considerable drama Clancarty, as the pro¬ 
gramme for his benefit at the Gaiety Theatre next 
Wednesday. 

Miss Helen Barry is acting in the North, 
and will appear immediately at tne Haymarket in 
Mr. Campbell Clarke's version of L'Etrangbre. 

Yesterday, at the Surrey Theatre, Miss Furtado 
was to take her benefit, when Messrs. James and 
Thome were to appear in a short piece, and Miss 
Furtado iu Lady Audlei/'s Secret and in the screen 
scene from the School for Scandal. 

Mr. William Duck's company are playing 
Our Boys at Edinburgh. 

Miss Lydia Thompson and her company are 
performing at Liverpool. 


The representation de retraite of Madame 
Arnould Plessy at the Comddie Fran^aise drew 
together a remarkable audience, and afforded a 
most varied entertainment, in which Madame 
Plessy was seen to great advantage. The distin¬ 
guished actress we are informed, had the good 
sense and good taste not to appeal to her comrades 
at other theatres; the attraction of the representa¬ 
tion was to consist entirely in pieces played habi¬ 
tually at the Fran?aise, and in the fact that it was 
the last appearance of Mdme. Plessy. The actress 
chose as her programme the first three acts of M. 
Emile Augier’s Aventuriere, the second and third 
acts of the Misanthrope, and the Leys of Marivaux. 
Coquelin is reported to have been admirable in the 
Aventuriere, and very unsatisfactory and unseemly 
in the little piece by Marivaux. In that he played 
the Marquis ; a character for which he was never 
formed. “Ce Coquelin,” says his boldest critic, 
“ Ce Coquelin est insatiable.” (It may be remem¬ 
bered how he insisted on playing a pathetic part 
in Tabarin : in fact Tabarin was produced in 
order that this excellent comic actor might per¬ 
suade the public, as he had already persuaded him¬ 
self, that he could be pathetic.)— 

“ II avait obtenu un sucecs etourdissant dans 
YAventuriere : if nous avait debite, dans le premier 
note de Dnn Juan, lo reeit do Pierrot avec uno naivete 
clmrmante, et s’y etait fait applaudir de toute la salle. 
Cb n’etait pas asscz pour lui. Le voile qui repa- 
raissait, lui. Coquelin, sous les habits d'un marquis, 
niais non pas du marquis Marcarille, d'un vrai mar¬ 
quis, s'il vons plait, d un marquis amoureux pour de 
bon, tendro et sentimental. Coquelin sera-t-il con¬ 
tent si je reconnais qu’il a joue ce role avoc beaucoup 
d’intelligence ? Ehoui! il est intelligent, adroit et 
suit sou metier. Mais pourquoi, diantre! cotte rage 
de jouer les r61es qui ne sont pas de son emploi ? 
Croit-il que son nez retrousse!*, ga bouche largement 
fendue, ses yeux eveillcs, sa voix gaie et sonore con- 
viennent aux marquis de l’ancien regime ? ” 

Finally, Coquelin surprised the people in the 
Legs, but he did not please them. They could 
have said to him what Boileau said to Louis the 
Fourteenth. “ Your Majesty can do all that you 
choose. Your Majesty chooses to make bad 
verses. And your Majesty succeeds perfectly.” 
The representation de retraite finished with a 
“ ceremony,” or what our English playbills are 
just now calling a “friendly demonstration.” 
Surrounded bv her comrades, Madame Plessy 
recited some lines written for the occasion, by 
M. Sully Prudhomme, which were much better 
than such productions are commonly apt to be. 
Extending her arms to her younger companions— 
Mesdemoiselles Bernhardt, Emilie Broisat, Croi- 
zette, and Blanche Baretta—Madame Plessy took 
her farewell in a sense not unlike that of Grisi, 
when she pointed to Adelina Patti as her suc¬ 
cessor :— 

“ Tout le deuil est pour moi qui m'en vais solitaire; 

Pour vous les soirs passes auront des lendemains; 

Le temps ne force pas les chefs-d’ceuvre & se taire; 

Des flambeaux du genie humble depositaire, 

Ma main lnsse les cede a de plus jeunes mains.” 

M. Victorien Sardou is said to have had a 
hand in the Hotel Godelot, the new and bright 
piece written at least for the most part by M. 
Crisafulli, and just brought out with much success 
at the Gymnase. Frances, Achard, Mdme. Prio- 
leau and Mdlle. Legault are all said to be excellent 
in this last contribution to the lighter entertain¬ 
ments of M. Montigny’s theatre. 


MUSIC. 

Messrs. Longmans and Oo. have just issued new 
editions of Mr. John Hullah's two sets of lectures 
on “The History of Modern Music,” and “The 
Transition Period of Musical History,” which 
were originally delivered at the Royal Institution. 
Though it is not customary to do more than note 
the fact of the appearance of second editions, the 
present works have been so long out of print that 
they will probably be unknown to most of our 


readers, and they are at the same time of suf¬ 
ficient interest to warrant a departure from the 
ordinary rule, so far as to call attention to their 
contents. The former of the two works gives 
a summary of Musical History from the earliest 
date to our own time. Mr. Hullah divides it 
into four periods: the first extending to about 
the year 1400, the time at which music is 
now understood had its commencement; the 
second, the old school, to about 1600; the 
third, the “ Transition Period,” to about 1750; 
and the fourth, the age of modern music, to our 
own time. In a volume of little more than 200 
pages, the subject is necessarily treated with much , 
conciseness; but it contains a large quantity oi 
valuable and interesting information, and includes 
several specimens from the works of the com- ' 
posers referred to. The companion volume treat, . 
m much more detail of the third, or Transiriut ' 
Period above mentioned; and its value is much 
increased from the fact of its containing above ’ 
forty entire pieces of music as illustration!. ’ 
most of which are not readily accessible evei 
to students. In both works, as might only reason- 
■ ably be expected, we find some opinions expressed . 
from which we should differ—more especially, 
we think Mr. Hullah fails to do justice to tic ; 
genius of Sebastian Bach—but in general the j 
volumes may be most cordially recommended. It j 
should be added that they are written in a the- 
roughly interesting and readable style, such a, i, 
not invariably to be met with in musical litera¬ 
ture. j 

At the fourth Philharmonic concert, on Monday I 
evening last, a pianist, new to this country, thouih | 
much esteemed on the Continent, was heard—Hen 
Barth, of Berlin. He chose for his first appear¬ 
ance in London no less exacting a work than 
Henselt’s pianoforte concerto, in his performance 
of which he proved himself the possessor of a tin- 
touch, excellent mechanism, and good artistic 
feeling. He was, as he deserved, very warmlv re¬ 
ceived, and will probably, we imagine, be heard 
again. The orchestral works produced at this con¬ 
cert were Bach's Suite in B minor, for stringed 
orchestra and flute, Mendelssohn’s “ Scotch” sym¬ 
phony, and the overture to the ZauberfUHe. Bach's 
suite was noticed by us on the occasion of its recent 
production at the Crystal Palace under Mr. Mid ns; 
it will only be needful now to mention that the 
important flute obbligato was admirably played by 
Herr Oluf Svendsen. The vocalists of the even¬ 
ing were Mdme. Bianca Blume and Miss Bolinir- ' 
broke, the latter lady replacing Mdme. Patey, wb> , 
was originally advertised, but prevented by illness 
from appearing. The first of the two moraine 
concerts announced in the prospectus is to take 
place on Monday next, when Mr. Charles Halle 
will play Mendelssohn's comparatively seldom 
heard “ Serenade and Allegro Giojoso.” 

The second and third recitals of Herr Rubin¬ 
stein have been marked by even more enthusiasm 
than the first, already recorded in this paper 
Among his most remarkable performances have 
been those of Beethoven’s sonata in E, Op. W* 
of Schumann's “Variations Symphoniques," and 
of the various selections from Chopin. No such 
astonishing playing has been heard for many year; 
in this country; at the same time it must be said 
that Herr Rubinstein is an unequal player, appear¬ 
ing at times to lose his self-control, and let the 
music fairly run away with him. In pieces re¬ 
quiring grace and delicacy he is absolutely un¬ 
rivalled. He is announced to give two more 
recitals before returning to the Continent. 

A course of six lectures on music was com¬ 
menced on Wednesday at the Alexandra PsLice, 
and will he continued on successive Wednesdays 
until completed. The first and second, on “ Music 
in England, Past, Present, and Future,” aud on 
“Thoroughness and Work,” are to be given by 
Mr. Lindsay Sloper; the third and fourth, on 
“ Weber ” and “ Mendelssohn,” by Sir Julius 
Benedict; and the fifth and sixth, on “Beet- 
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hoven ” and on “ Popular Music,” by Mr. Frede¬ 
rick Archer. 

The prospectus has just been issued of a new 
Society, the “ Purcell Society,” founded for the 
purposeof publishing Purcell's complete works,most 
of which exist at present only in manuscript, and 
also of giving performances, from time to time, of 
his various compositions. The Permanent Com¬ 
mittee of the Society consists of Profs. Ouseley, 
Macfarren, and Oakeley; Sir John Goss, Sir 
George Elvey ; Drs. Bridge,Kimbault, and Stainer; 
Messrs. Barnby, Joseph Bennett, W. Chappell, 
W. H. Cummings, J. W. Davison, E. J. Hopkins, 
J. Hullah, Henry Leslie, Walter Macfarren, 
Julian Marshall, E. Prout, Henry Smart, the Rev. 
J, Troutbeck, James Turle, and the honorary secre¬ 
tary, Mr. Alfred H. Littleton. Few who know 
anything of Purcell’s music will deny that as 
an original genius he stands first among Eng¬ 
lish musicians; the publication of his works 
in a complete and worthy edition is, there¬ 
fore, an enterprise which it is to be hoped 
will meet with hearty support. The task which 
the Society has undertaken is a heavy one, 
as the list of Purcell's compositions includes 
twenty-eight Odes and Welcome Songs, and forty- 
five Operas and Dramas, besides a very large col¬ 
lection of Sacred Music, and many instrumental 
pieces—Fantasias, Overtures, Dances, &c. We 
cannot, however, doubt that in the present day, 
when music seems to be at length taking its 
proper position in this country, due encouragement 
will not be wanting, and that the exertions of the 
Society will be supported as they deserve. The 
works with which the publication will commence 
will be an Ode, “ The Yorkshire Feast Song,” and 
the music to Timon of Athens. 

Two new operas have recently been produced 
in Paris. At the Opera National Lyrique, 
Dimitri, by M. Victorin Joncieres, was given on 
the 5th inst. The libretto is said to be weak, but 
the music, though unequal in merit, was well re¬ 
ceived. The second novelty was an opera comique 
in one act, entitled Les Amonrenx de Catherine ; 
the libretto of which has been adapted by M. 
Jules Barbier from a novel by MM. Erckmann- 
Chatrian, and the music composed by M. Ilenri 
Marechal. This is the first dramatic work of the 
young composer, who was in 1870 a “ prix de 
Rome ” at the Conservatoire, and is said to be of 
great promise, especially ns regards melodic in¬ 
vention. 

The prizes offered by the Society des Compo¬ 
siteurs de Musique for the best Symphony and 
quartet have been awarded, the former to M. 
Andrd Messager, and the latter to M. Charles 
Dancla. 

The work by M. Henri Lavoix, jilt, on the 
History of Instrumentation from the sixteenth 
century to our own day is to be published by the 
firm of Firmin Didot, at Paris, and will appear 
early next winter. 

The musical festival which takes place at 
Altenburg at the end of this month will include 
two concerts of sacred music, two orchestral con¬ 
certs, and one or two chamber concerts. The 
chief works announced for performance are: Kiel's 
oratorio Christus ; Berlioz’s “ Romeo and Juliet ” 
symphony ; scenes from Peter Cornelius's comic 
opera, The Barber of Bagdad ; a cantata “ Ger¬ 
mania,” by F. Driiseke ; Liszt’s Prometheus music; 
Grieg’s pianoforte concerto in A minor; and Schulz- 
Beuthen's ballade, Harold, for baritone solo, male- 
voice chorus, and orchestra. 

A grand concert is shortly to be given at the 
Hoftheater in Hanover, for the benefit of the 
Bayreuth performances, in which Liszt will appear 
once more as a pianist. 

The performance in the Hoftheater at Weimar 
ot the two parts of Goethe’s Faust began on the 
th mat. by a rendering of the first part, entirely 
unabridged. The incidental music was composed I 


by Eduard Lasseu. The play was superbly 
mounted, and the performance lasted six hours. 

Difficulties are said to have arised between 
Richard Wagner and the management of the 
Hofoperntheater at Vienna with regard to the pro¬ 
duction of Die Walkiire, which was promised for 
the beginning of next season. Wagner wishes, 
reasonably enough, that, to render it fully intelligi¬ 
ble, Die Walkiire should he preceded by the Rhein¬ 
gold, the first part of the “ Nibelungen ” drama; but 
the hitter work presents great scenic difficulties, be¬ 
sides being far less likely to prove attractive to the 
public. But Wagner further stipulates that 
Tristan und Isolde should also be given, with 
Frau Materna as Isolde. The preparation of this 
arduous part would involvo the withdrawal of the 
Viennese prima donna from the stage during a great 
part of the season. Matters are therefore at 
resent at a standstill; it is hoped, however, that 
lerr Jauner, the Director of the Opera, will be 
able to arrange satisfactorily with the composer. 

The march which Wagner composed for the 
opening of the Philadelphia Exhibition bears the 
motto:— 

“Nur der verdient sich Freiheit und das Lebon, 
Der tiiglich sie eroberu muss.” 

The National Training School of Music at 
South Kensington was opened on Wednesday last 
by the Duke of Edinburgh and the Duke of Con¬ 
naught. The proceedings were merely formal, 
their Royal Highnesses being received by the 
committee of management and the professors, and 
conducted over the building. More than sixty 
scholarships have already been competed for and 
awarded, and the regular course of instruction 
commenced on Thursday last. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

It is with deep regret that we have to anuounce 
the death of Prof. Lassen, of Bonn. This dis¬ 
tinguished Orientalist was born in 1800 at Bergen 
in Norway. After studying at Christiania for a 
time he went to Bonn, and was there induced by 
August Wilhelm v. Schlegel to devote himself 
to Oriental studies. He then spent three years 
in collecting MSS. in London and Paris, and in 
the latter city studied Pali with Eugene Burnouf, 
publishing with him his first work, the lissai sur 
le Piili, Paris, 1820. Returning to Bonn he 
read Arabic under Ereitag, and in 1827 became 
Privat-docent in the University there, his inau¬ 
gural address being on the Arabian notices of 
the Geography of the Panjab. It would be im¬ 
possible to give within the limits of this short 
notice any adequate account of the results achieved 
by his untiring genius during half a century. He 
seemed to feel a pleasure in attacking the most 
recondite problems, and after taking the first 
steps—always the most difficult—in the investiga¬ 
tion of some old and forgotten language, he would 
leave it to others to build on the foundations he 
had laid. He thus attacked the cuneiform and 
Umbrian inscriptions, the legends on the Bactrian 
coins, the grammar of Pali and the Prakrits, of 
Belufcchi and Brahui, and published the text of 
five chapters of the Zendavesta. In Sanskrit 
literature he edited (with Schlegel) the Ilitopa- 
desa in 1829, and the Gitagovinda in 1836; and 
in 1838 he published his Anthologie, so useful to 
Sanskrit students, new editions of which ap¬ 
peared under Gildermeister’s care in I 860 and 
1868. But as his chief work must always 
be considered the well-known Indische Alter- 
thumskunde, in which all that is known of the 
history of India and the adjacent countries, from 
the earliest times to the arrival of the Europeans, 
is admirably arranged and epitomised. It is in 
the earlier portions especially that original tliought 
is most conspicuous, but the whole work is a 
lasting monument of accuracy and scholarship. 
The Indische Alterthumskunde appeared in four 
vols., large 8 vo., Bonn, 1844-1862; a second 


edition of the first volume appeared in 1866, and 
of the second volume in 1874. Prof. Aufrecht, of 
Edinburgh, was lately appointed additional pro¬ 
fessor at Bonn, as Prof. Lassen, full of years and 
honours, was unable any longer to hold public 
lectures, and for some time bis end has been ex¬ 
pected. 

Classical scholars will be glad to learn that 
the Commentary on Aristotle’s Rhetoric, left in a 
nearly completed form by the late Rev. E. M. 
Cope, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
whose excellent Introduction to the Rhetoric was 
published in 1867, may be expected to appear in 
the autumn of the present year. The work will 
be issued by the Cambridge University Press, and 
the task of revising and completing the Com¬ 
mentary has been entrusted to Mr. J. E. Sandys, 
of St. John's College, well known as the editor 
of useful selections from Isocrates and Demos¬ 
thenes. 

Bret Harte’s new novel, entitled Gabriel 
Conroy, will be published in three volumes next 
week. 

Messrs. Crosby Lockwood and Co. announce 
that Mr. Humber’s long-expected Comprehensive 
Treatise on the Water-supply of Cities and Towns, 
is now in the hands of the binders, and will be 
issued very early in June. It will contain com¬ 
plete and trustworthy information on all subjects 
theoretical and practical, connected with water- 
supply. Through the kindness of Messrs. Bate¬ 
man, Hawksley, Homersham, Baldwin Latham, 
Mansergh, Muir, Quick, Rawlinson, Simpson, and 
other eminent engineers, the author has been 
enabled very fully to illustrate and describe seve¬ 
ral works constructed, and in course of construc¬ 
tion, frotn the designs of these gentlemen. 
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(E. Wilson) 6/0 
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Rosengarten (A.), Handbook of Architectural Styles, translated 
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Schiller-Szinessy (Dr. S. M.), Catalogue of the Hebrew MSS. in 
University Library, Cambridge, vol. l,8vo 
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SATURDAY, MAY 27, 1876. 

No. 212, New Series. 

'hb Editob caimot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the urriters of, rejected 
manuscript. 

t is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
fyc., may be addressed to the Publisher, 
and not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

Hie Life of John Locke. By H. R. Fox 
Bourne. In Two Volumes. (London: 
Henry S. King & Co., 1876.) 

Before the publication of these two volumes, 
the chief materials in print for an account of 
Locke’s life were a brief Eloge de M. Locke, 
written shortly after his death by Jean Le 
Clerc, a somewhat fuller sketch published 
by Bishop Law in 1777, and the collection of 
extracts from his correspondence, journals, 
and common-place hooks made by Lord 
King, which reached a second edition in 1830. 
Out of these materials alone it would have 
been possible, and certainly justifiable, to 
construct a much more satisfactory biogra¬ 
phy than any which had yet appeared. Mr. 
Fox Bourne, however, does not depend 
merely upon his capacity for making a 
better arrangement of foreknown facts as 
reason enough for his undertaking. He is 
able to state most justly in his preface that 
more than half of the contents of this work 
is derived from hitherto nnused manu¬ 
scripts, and that by them, apart from their 
independent worth, altogether new light 
is thrown on most of the information that is 
not actually new. Among the more important 
new sources of information investigated by 
Locke’s latest biographer is the fine collec¬ 
tion of Shaftesbury family papers so nobly 
presented to the Public Record Office by the 
present Earl, and rendered free of access to 
all literary and historical enquirers. Locke, 
as is well known, was an inmate of the first 
Earl’s house for many years, and a mass of 
his correspondence and memoranda, pro¬ 
bably lost sight of by him during the poli¬ 
tical troubles which drove him to Holland, 
was discovered among these papers. The 
Foreign and Domestic State Papers, too, 
which have been made much more easy of 
consultation of late years, were carefully 
searched by Mr. Bourne, and many interest¬ 
ing evidences were found in them of Locke’s 
public employments both at home and 
abroad. The British Museum, the Bodleian 
- and Lambeth Libraries, and many private 
owners of manuscripts have also supplied no 
j inconsiderable additions of new facts, and in 
’ the Remonstrants’ Library at Amsterdam is 
a very large collection of Locke’s letters, 
many of thorn unpublished, to friends living 
in that city. 

; Of Locke’s father, who was a country 
attorney near Bristol and a captain in the 
1 Parliamentary army, a curious record has of 
late years been deposited in the British 
museum, in the shape of a memorandum- 
book in his handwriting filled with business 
concerns and receipts, mixed up with entries 

t 
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on theological and ecclesiastical topics, 
ranging in date between 1629 and 1655. 
In commenting on the training and condi¬ 
tions of Locke’s life, as well as on his philo¬ 
sophical temper and work, Mr. Bourne finds 
some often-recurring instances of parallelism 
between them and those of John Stuart 
Mill; and certainly in the relations subsist¬ 
ing between father and son the similarity is 
very marked. Shortly after Locke’s death 
Lady Masham wrote of her friend that he 
never spoke of his father but with great 
respect and affection, as having 
“ used a conduct towards him when young that 
he often spoke of afterwards with great approba¬ 
tion. It was the being severe to him by keeping 
him in much awe and at a distance when he was 
a boy, but relaxing, still by degrees, of that 
severity as he grew up to be a man, till, he being 
become capable of it, he lived perfectly with him 
as a friend. And I remember he has told me that 
his father, after he was a man, solemnly asked his 
pardon for having struck him once in a passion 
when he was a boy.” 

After passing through Westminster School, 
Locke went into residence at Oxford, at the 
very mature age, for those days, of twenty 
years. He seems to have derived but small 
satisfaction from the nature of the studies 
there, and there was probably good founda¬ 
tion in fact for Spence’s gossip that he 
“ spent a good part of his first years at the 
university in reading romances, from his 
aversion to the disputations then in fashion 
there.” Lady Masham writes that his dis¬ 
couragement at the result of all the un¬ 
profitable reading in which he was expected 
to engage kept him from being any very 
hard student, and made him seek “ the 
company of pleasant and witty men, with 
whom he likewise took great delight in cor¬ 
responding by letters; and in conversation 
and these correspondences he, according to 
his own account of himself, spent for some 
years much of his time.” 

Locke’s first employment of a political 
nature was in the year 1665, when he was 
thirty-three years of age. How he obtained 
it is not very clearly made out, bnt it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that it was owing 
to the influence at Court of his college 
friend, William Godolphin, elder brother of 
the more famous Sydney Godolphin, whom 
Charles n. regarded as a model courtier, 
for he was “ never in the way and never out 
of the way.” Our difficulties with the 
Dutch made it advisable for ns to keep on 
good terms with the small States in close 
proximity to Holland, and accordingly Sir 
Walter Vane was entrusted with an embassy 
to the Elector of Brandenburg; John 
Locke accompanied him in the capacity of 
secretary. The mission was not altogether 
a successful one, the only result of it, in fact, 
being a full assurance that the Elector was 
ready to take up any line of action pleasing 
to the English powers provided he were 
well paid for it. Of Locke’s hearty efforts 
to assist his chief in the business there is 
abundant evidence in the Foreign State 
Papers of the period still preserved. His 
private letters to his friends Boyle and John 
Strachey, descriptive of German life in 
Cleve, will be found much more amusing 
than the grave State documents; but as 
they are not printed for the first time 
in these volumes wo need not longer 


dwell upon them. So well was he thought 
to have acquitted himself in this Branden¬ 
burg mission that immediately on his 
return to London, about the middle of 
February, 1666, he was oftered like employ¬ 
ment under the new ambassador to Spain, 
Montagu, Earl of Sandwich A week’s re¬ 
flection, however, decided him to decline the 
offer and return to his old quiet life at 
Oxford. 

“ Those fair offers I had to go to Spain,” he 
wrote to Strachey, “ have not prevailed with me. 
Whether I have let slip the mmute that they sav 
every one has once in his life to make himself, I 
cannot tell. This I am sure, I never trouble my¬ 
self for the loss of that which I never had.” 


At the close of this year a dispensation was 
issued by royal command, by which Locke 
was allowed to retain his studentship at 
Christ Church without being compelled, as 
was then customary, to take holy orders. 
This very interesting original document was 
only recently discovered among the Shaftes¬ 
bury papers. 

It was in this year, while Locke was pur¬ 
suing his medical studies at Oxford, that his 
famous intimacy with the first Earl of 
Shaftesbury, then Lord Ashley, was formed. 
In June, 1667, we hear of him as an inmate 
of Exeter House, the London residence of 
the Cooper family ; and “ from that time,” 
writes Lady Masham, “he was with my 
Lord Ashley as a man at home, and lived in 
that family much esteemed, not only by my 
lord, but by all the friends of the family.” 
The education of Ashley’s only son was at 
first the principal matter entrusted to him, 
bnt in a year or two it was thought proper 
to place a much more delicate commission in 
his hands, the story of which is best told in 
the words of the third Earl, who thus writes 
of his father, Locke’s pupil:— 

“ He was too young and inexperienced to choose 
a wife for himself, and my grandfather too much 
in business to choose one for him. The affair 


was nice ; for, though my grandfather required not 
a great fortune, he insisted on good blood, good 
person and constitution, and above all, good edu¬ 
cation, and a character as remote as possible from 
that of court-or-town-bred lady. All this was 
thrown upon Mr. Locke, who "being already so 
good a juage of men, my grandfather doubted not 
of his equal judgment in women. He departed 
from him, entrusted and sworn, ss Abraham’s 
head servant 1 that ruled over ail that he had ’ and 
went into a far country (the north of England), 

• to seek for his son a wife,’ wliom he as success¬ 
fully found.” 

Locke found a suitable match, according 
to his views, at Belvoir Castle, in the person 
of Lady Dorothy Manners. The marriage 
was soon arranged, and seems to have been 
a fairly happy one. Passing on to the time 
when Shaftesbury was made Lord Chan¬ 
cellor, we find Locke sharing in the advance¬ 
ment of his patron by being made Secretary 
of Presentations, an office with 3001. a year, 
giving him direction of all Church matters 
controlled by the Chancellor. He is entered 
as holder of that office in a list of “ my Lord 
Chancellor’s family,” a curious document so 
headed which was found among the Shaftes¬ 
bury papers. The date of this paper is 
Christmas, 1672. Thomas Stringer, pre¬ 
viously the Earl’s private secretary, is de¬ 
scribed in it as steward of the house, and 
the whole “family,” including a page, or 
“ boy,” assigned to Locke, numbered thirty- 
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seven persons. Locke is named as one of 
the*ine principal officers who dined with 
the Steward, and were “ to have wine.” It 
is also set down in this document that these 
officers were, in term time, to attend prayers 
at seven and at eleven every morning, and 
at sis: every evening, “ and on every Sunday 
in the morning a sermon, and on Easter 
Sunday and Whit Sunday and Christmas 
Day a commnnion.” Should the Chancellor 
drive out in state, Locke, with the other 
secretaries, must walk by the side of the 
coach, except at certain times when they 
“ rid on horseback,” but “ when my lord 
went to take coach or came out of his coach,” 
they “ went before him bareheaded.” 

Prior to Shaftesbury’s disgrace, be secured 
the appointment of Locke as Secretary to 
the Council of Trade and Plantations, with 
a nominal salary of 500Z. a year. The 
salaries of many civil servants in those days 
were purely nominal, or at the best many 
years in arrear, and there is evidence to 
show that Locke had never touched a shilling 
. of the pay due to him for his service under 
^the Council fifteen years after it had ceased. 
The reward was solely in the work itself, 

' and in that he found ample means of exer¬ 
cising his great capacity for organisation, 
and his many other remarkable mental gifts. 
Mr. Bourne has found among the Colonial 
: State Papers in the Record Office many 
traces of his secretaryship, though nothing 
of personal interest, and is able to deduce 
from them the multifarious nature of his 
■ duties—correspondence with the chief officers 
. of the Crown in England and with the 
. colonial governors and governments on all 
matters of moment, as well as with everybody 
in England and elsewhere whose colonial 
affairs needed protection or advancement, 
who had recommendations to make or 
grievances to set forth, &c., &c. 

For some years after the cessation of this 
- employment Locke resided almost wholly in 
France. His letters from that country, 
largely quoted from in Mr. Bourne’s volumes, 
are full of quaint and humorous details 
descriptive of his wandorings. It was not 
until 1679 that he returned to London, at 
the urgent invitation of his old patron and 
friend, who was anxious for his advice on all 
affairs, both publio and private. There is 
no evidence, however, that he took the least 
part in the Earl’s unwise conspiracy in 
1 favour of the Duke of Monmouth’s succession 
to the Crown, the detection of which drove 
Shaftesbury in disguise to Holland, where 
death shortly ended his restless career. All 
the time this plot was in action Locke ap¬ 
pears to have lived his former quiet student 
life at Oxford; aware, no doubt, to somo 
• extent, of what was impending, but anxious 
to avert from himself all breath of suspicion. 
That the Government set spies upon him 
.and sought to implicate him in the Mon- 
imouth plot is clear enough from the recently 
published letters of Humphrey Prideaux to 
'Ellis. Ellis, mindful of his duties as a sub¬ 
ordinate officer of State, had probably asked 
his Oxford correspondent for any details of 
Locke’s movements which might assist the 
Government in forming an opinion as to 
his guilt; for on March 14, 1681-2, 

Prideaux wrote:— 

« John Locke lives a very cunning unintelligible 


life here, being two days in town and three out, and 
no one knows where he goes, or when he goes, 
or when he returns. Certainlv there is some 
whig intrigue a-managing; but here not a word 
of politics comes from him, nothing of news, or 
anything else concerning our present affairs, as if 
he were not at all concerned in them." 

A few days later Prideaux wrote again:— 

“ Where J. L. goes I cannot by any means 
learn, all his voyages being so cunningly con¬ 
trived.Sometimes he himself goes out, 

and leaves his man behind, who shall then be 
often seen in the quadrangle to make people be¬ 
lieve his master is at home,” &c. 

Six months later Prideaux can only write 
that Locke is still living quietly there, and 
not a word drops from his mouth that dis¬ 
covers anything of his heart within:— 

“ Now his master is fled, I suppose we shall have 
him altogether. He seems to be a man of very 
good converse, and that we have of him with 
content; as for what else he is he keeps it to 
himself, Sc therefore troubles not us with it nor 
we him.” 

The story of Locke’s expulsion from 
Oxford, and of Dr. Fell’s disgraceful share 
in it, is familiar enough to most readers. 
Mr. Bourne throws no new light on the 
matter, unless the following extract from a 
letter of Lady Masham help much in esti¬ 
mating the bishop’s character :— 

“ As D r Fell was a man of great worth on many 
accounts, I cannot but subjoin to the relation of 
a matter wherein some have thought him blame- 
able, what persuades me that, if he was so, he was 
so only through a principle of fear. It is that, 
several months after M r Locke’s expulsion, I, who 
was then a young maid and unknown to be of M r 
Locke’s acquaintance, being at D r Stilling-fleet’s 
house, the then dean of S' Paul’s, since Bishop of 
Worcester, I heard a friend of the bishop of Ox¬ 
ford's tell the dean that the bishop had often said 
that nothing had ever happened to him which 
had troubled him more than what he had been 
obliged to do against M r Locke, for whom he ever 
had a sincere respect, and whom he believed to 
be of as irreproachable manners and inoffensive 
conversation as was in the world.” 

We have no space left wherein to treat of 
Locke’s life and employment after the time 
when-William’s coming to the Crown en¬ 
abled him to return to England, and to pass 
the remaining few years of his career in 
comparative ease and freedom from political 
cares. He refused to conduct an embassy 
to Brandenburg, and accepted appoint¬ 
ments as Commissioner of Appeals, and as 
Commissioner of Trade and Plantations. 
Of his activity in this latter capacity Mr. 
Bourne gives some remarkable evidence, 
derived from the Board of Trade Papers. 
Among notable movements in which he took 
an important share may be named—the 
establishment of the Bank of England, the 
abolition of press censorship, the reform of 
the coinage, and the encouragement of the 
Irish linen manufacture. 

In this notice we have preferred to dwell 
upon Locke’s labours as a public man rather 
than as a man of letters. Mr. Bourne’s 
book, however, is exhaustive enough on the 
latter subject, as he adds very much to the 
bulk of tho volumes by very full analyses of 
most of Locke’s writings. We do not think 
this new Life of Locke a masterpiece of bio¬ 
graphy or of philosophical criticism; but it 
is, nevertheless, a conscientious and pains¬ 
taking performance, and will well repay a 
careful reading. J. J. Cartwright. 
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Hours in a Library. Second Series. Bj 

Leslie Stephen. (London: Smith, Elder. 
& Co., 1876.) 

Mr. Leslie Stephen likes to feel attraction 
through a resisting medium, to exert tie 
power of sympathy when obstacles lie in 
the way. He does not yield himself, after 
the fashion of some contemporary critics, 
with amorous abandon now to this person 
and now to that; nor does he care to explain 
away a human being and the need of per- 
sonal contact with him, by discoursing abon: 
the “organism” and its “environment;" 
what virtue he possesses is chiefly to be 
found in an adult, masculine dealing of mat 
with men, which holds its own with other-, 
and does them justice although they are cf 
different tempers and possess different faitl > 
from his own. He loves plain speaking ami 
coherent thinking, yet finds much to attract 
him in that most curious of speakers, and 
wayward of reasoners—whose unique brain 
constitutes a species in itself—Sir Thomas 
Browne. His temper is the reverse of the 
mystic’s, yet William Law, “ prostrated body 
and soul, in abyssal silence, before the in¬ 
terior central throne of the Divine revela¬ 
tion ” (so his biographer has described Law), 
appears to Mr. Stephen a figure of peculiar 
interest in the history of religion in the 
eighteenth century. He stands in firm 
antagonism to the dogma of Calvin, ye; 
finds in the writings of Jonathan Edwards 
an elevated theory of the universe, and an 
ennobling system of morality. And so in 
each of the essays of this volume—in bis 
studies of Horace Walpole, of Crabbe, of 
William Hazlitt—the writer pushes his way 
through obstacles which he does not ignore, 
to reach some fellow-man, and watch the 
play of a vivacious intellect, or feel the 
beatings of a heart. We—who can un¬ 
skilfully of “ art for art,” and enter with 
zeal into the passions of the Renaissance- 
owe some gratitude to a critic who takes 
note of Dr. Johnson’s judgment of Lycida. 
and yet does not turn away with the disdain 
of the superior, cultured person. Because 
he does not turn away he can do something 
to bring back to our memories the warm 
heart, the manly dignity, the melancholy 
earnestness of Johnson. 

How is one whose faith is other than 
theirs to approach such writers as Law in 
his Serious Call, Newman in his Sermons. 
Augustine in his Confessions, S. Teresa in 
her Life ? The question is one of impor¬ 
tance if we are not wholly to cast away the 
treasures of devotion and spiritual expe¬ 
rience of former ages. For we cannot be 
content merely to classify these as so manj 
varieties of the theopathetic spirit, and ex¬ 
plain them by climate and race and eccle¬ 
siastical organisation. We require to fed 
the vivifying touch of these great souls at 
their highest moments of illumination and 
of fervour. Mr. Stephen — sensible of * 
check which implies capacity of sympathy- 
shrinks back as from holy gronnd 

“ Law’s masterpiece, The Serious Call to a l )r:m 

and Holy Life .may be read with pleasure 

even by the purely literary critic. _ Perhaps, in¬ 
deed, there is a touch of profanity in readme i“ 
cold blood a book which throughout p»lr* Mt * 
with the deepest emotions of its author, a" 1 
which has thrilled so many sympathetic - a J' irl r - 
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Tie power can only adequately be felt by readers 
who can study it on their knees; and those to 
whom a difference of faith renders that attitude 
impossible doubt whether they are not in a posi¬ 
tion somewhat resembling that of Mephistopheles 
in the cathedral. When a man is forced by an 
over-mastering impulse to lay bare his inmost 
soul, the recipient of the confession should be in’ 

harmony with the writer.And yet no one, 

however far apart from Law’s mode of conceiving 
of the universe, would willingly acknowledge that 
he was insensible to the thoughts interpreted into 
his unfamiliar dialect. In one sense, not omy the 
Apostles on the day of Pentecost, but all great 
movers of mankind, speak a universal tongue. 
Law, indeed, requires a tolerably lax interpretation 
w be turned to account by an outsider.” 

Is there not some confusion here, some 
mingling of a more vivid with a duller 
mood? We listen in devout' attention to 
words in the universal tongue in which all 
noble spiritual natures utter themselves, and 
we know that in such listening there is 
nothing of Mephistopheles—the spirit who 
denies—nothing cold-blooded. There are 
other attitudes no less devout than that of 
meekly kneeling upon our knees. Even if 
there be something over and above the 
natural, human, sense contained in these 
records of a soul’s experience, the natural 
sense at least is certainly contained; it is no 
lax interpretation but the strictest if what 
is described as the overwhelming sense of 
sin stand with us - for an intense personal 
realising of the difference between what a 
man is and what he seeks to be ; if the 
strong cry for help become tons a confession 
of our weakness and isolation as individuals, 
and of the need of great objective powers to 
nourish and sustain the life of the soul; 
if gratitude and thanksgiving appear to us 
as a form of the joy—the highest possible to 
man—which arises when the heart is sensible 
of the large Good in the midst of which we 
move and have our being. Conld we not 
make, and accept as true, translations from 
many and various religious dialects into the 
common language of man, not a few persons 
would he cut off from the most precious part 
of the heritage transmitted to them from 
the past. 

The essay on William Law raises ques¬ 
tions which it does not fully answer. There 
w something dramatic in the conception of 
law as one of the Hard-Church'thinkers of 
the eighteenth century (only superior to his 
fellows in moral warmth and unworldliness 
of life), so long as he waged battle against 
Tindal and Mandeville, and at the moment 
of his triumph as suddenly transformed by 
a train of private reasoning from a Christian 
apologist into a Christian mystic. It is true 
that the elaborate apparatus of criticism and 
argument required to establish the Christian 
faith in the face of its enemies became with 
oaw evidence that a religion meant to he 
popular must rest upon grounds of belief 
less scholastic, more direct, simple, and 
accessible to the souls of men. But it is 
^possible to suppose that logic created a 
m jstic. In his earlier writings, while doing 
against the Deists, Law mnst have 
°cen a mystic gone astray, one bom out of 

I season into the age of Pope, and Wal- 
Po)e,and Fielding. Mr. Stephen perceives 

■s, but one could wish that he had illus- 
from those earlier writings Law’s 


mystical temperament. Nor would it have 
been without interest to enquire what were 
the precise points of attraction between Law 
and Bohme, which made the English Church¬ 
man a disciple of the shoemaker of Cdrlitz. 
In the essay upon Jonathan Edwards affini¬ 
ties are pointed ont between that Calvinistic 
forefather of Emerson (such he appears to 
be to Mr. Stephen) and Spinoza. It would 
have been worth showing how Bolime’s 
central conception, the efflux of the finite 
ont of the eternal One, finds its expression 
in the faith and the feeling of Law, as 
Spinoza’s conception, the reflux of the 
finite into this One, finds its reflection or 
correspondency in the writings of Edwards. 

We think too much of Jonathan Edwards 
as the stern theologian who dwells upon the 
“ exquisite horrible misery ’’ of the damned, 
who declares that “ the view of their doleful 
condition will make the saints in heaven 
more prize their own blessedness,” and who, 
instead of discoursing, as a recent editor of 
some of his writings does, to bereaved 
parents on “ The Lambs all Safe,” depicts 
admiringly a God who holds the “ little 
vipers ” suspended over the pit of hell into 
which they drop by thousands. We ought 
to think of the remorseless logician in his 
periods of deep, tranquil, and solitary 
musing in quiet places on the banks of the 
Hudson river, where he soliloquised with 
his own heart or conversed with God ; and 
in his hour of intense, spiritnal passion, 
when unseen and unheard, in the woods, ho 
wept aloud, beholding in a flood of tears the 
wonderful grace of the Son of God. What 
French critics have named le sentiment do la 
nature, the feeling for nature, does not 
ordinarily find a very vivid expression in 
Puritan writers. “ To understand and to 
love nature,” as Sainte-Beuve has said, 
“ one mnst not be always intent on inward 
good and evil—incessantly occupied with 
spiritnal defence, moral discipline, and re¬ 
straint.” Nor mnst we conceive of the 
earth as under a curse, and hostile to the 
soul. Some of Mr. Buckle’s ugly quota¬ 
tions (ii. pp. 388-9) illustrate the Puritan 
fear, hatred, or disdain of external nature. 
But with Edwards the sovereignty of God 
is universal and supreme, and therefore he 
perceives in everything God’s excellence, 
his wisdom, his purity, his love— 

“ in the sun, moon, and stars; in the clouds and 
blue sky ; in the grass, flowers, and trees; in the 
water and all nature, which used greatly to fix 
my mind. I often used to sit and view the moon 
for continuance, and in the day spend much time 
in viewing the clouds and sky, to behold the 
sweet glory of God in these things; in the mean¬ 
time singing forth, with a low voice, my con¬ 
templations of the Creator and Bedeemer.” 

“ Thunder,” he adds, “ had once been ter¬ 
rible to him; now scarce anything in all the 
works of nature was so sweet.” We are 
almost reminded of the Canticle of the 
Creatures sung by one so remote in time, and 
place, and genius from tho American Puri¬ 
tan—sung in Umbria, at the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, by St. Francis :— 

“ Praised be my Lord for our sister the moon, 
and for the stars, the which he has set clear and 
lovely in heaven. Praised be my Lord for our 
brother fire, through whom thou givest us light 
in the darkness; and he is bright, and pleasant, 
and very mighty, and strong. Praised be my 


Lord for »ir -mother the earth, the which doth 
sustain us ana »eep us, and bringeth forth divers 
fruits, and flowers of many colours, and grass.” 
There is more of fraternal affection, with 
mutual service, as of members of a glad 
family, in this Catholic conception of the 
creatures; more of community of praise 
and obedience to a gracious and awful Lord 
in the Puritan conception. 

Edwaed Dowdbs. 


The Kindcr-Garten. Principles of Frobel’s 
System and their Bearing on the Education 
of Women. By Emily Shirreff. (London : 
Chapman & Hall, 1876.) 

Among the disciples of Pestalozzi, Frederick 
Frobel achieved most distinction as 1 an in¬ 
dependent thinker, and as a skilled and | 
original teacher. His methods, first excogi¬ 
tated and put into practice in somewhat 
humble schools at Kiclhan, in Frankfort, and 
at Liebenstein, have slowly commended 
themselves to the more thoughtful teachers 
of the young in Germany and in Switzer¬ 
land, and have been adopted with increasing 
zeal and success in onr own country and in 
America. During some years, the ingenious 
devices by which Frobel songht to turn to 
account the playful and active instincts of 
little children, and to make them the foun¬ 
dation for systematic intellectual discipline, 
have been in use in two or three of the 
principal training-colleges for schoolmis¬ 
tresses, and in some of the best of the 
English and Scotch infant schools. But it 
is only of late that the attention of the 
public has been directed to the principles 
which underlie the system, and that “ Kin- 
der-Garten ” training, as Frobel some¬ 
what fancifully designated it, has been 
thought worthy of formalliterary exposition. 
There is now in London a Frobel Society 
under influential patronage, which meets for 
tho periodical discussion and elucidation of 
his method. In America there is on a 
much greater scale an organised union 
of teachers calling themselves “ Kinder- 
gartners; ” and the clear and valuable pamph¬ 
lets of Miss Manning, and of Mr. Joseph 
Payne, the latter of which we briefly 
noticed in these columns, have done much 
to kindle the interest, not only of profes¬ 
sional teachers, but also of the general 
public in the history and philosophy of 
Frdbel’s method. To these we have now to 
add the fuller and more elaborate work of 
Miss Emily Shirreff, whose personal efforts 
to elevate the aims, and to increase the pro¬ 
fessional skill, of teachers of her own sex, 
give weight to her counsel, and entitle her to 
speak with exceptional authority. 

Frobel possessed a child-like unworldly 
spirit, an observant eye, and an affectionate 
sympathy with the ways and wants of little 
children. Like Jean Paul Richter, he be¬ 
lieved that cheerfulness or joyousness—not 
necessarily enjoyments, which are entirely 
different—was the atmosphere in which the 
youthful faculty throve best, and that the 
main factor in producing such cheerfnlness 
was constant activity. He songht to study 
the play of children, and to classify their 
games into those which exerted the receiv¬ 
ing, apprehending, and observant faculties, 
and those which brought into exorcise the 
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active and formative powers. He saw that 
the plaything whose end is merely to be 
looked at excites only a languid or transitory 
curiosity, but that the playthings which lead 
the child to work, to dissect or to construct, 
possess an almost inexhaustible power of 
interest and enjoyment. In a closer watch¬ 
ing of the different forms of occupation which 
children spontaneously chose, and enjoyed 
the most, he learned to distinguish those 
which called into exercise the powers of 
seeing accurately, of comparing, of in¬ 
venting, of concentrating the attention, 
of combining, of counting, of measuring, 
of giving fineness to the senses, dexterity to 
the fingers, and general flexibility and force 
to the thinking and imaginative powers. 
Yet, while desiring to turn the knowledge 
he thus gained to useful purpose, in organ¬ 
ising the games of children, and in formu¬ 
lating a system of early training, he never 
seems to have forgotten that some of the best 
knowledge we receive does not come to us 
in the shape of knowledge, and that a lesson 
is often all the more effective when it is not 
consciously recognised by the learner as a 
lesson, but when it is latent in some process 
or employment in which the child thinks 
himself to be acting freely, or, better still, 
makes no reflection upon himself at all. 
“ Only through a continual climbing up on 
the ladder of visible things,” he would say, 
“ is the child’s mind lifted out of its dark¬ 
ness into the light of spiritual consciousness.” 

It will be obvious that a large part of the 
influence of such a teacher was purely per¬ 
sonal, and was incapable of being reduced to 
formulae or communicated to his successors 
by means of a book or a code of rules. So 
much, however, of what is called Frobel’s 
system as is explicable in a treatise, or con¬ 
sists in a clear description of the exercises 
which he devised, will be found in Miss 
Shirreff’s interesting little book. She explains 
in order the use and the significance of the 
series of toys which Frobel called by the 
name of “gifts.” Of these there is, first, the 
"ball and string, with which the little ones 
are taught to perform in concert a number 
of simple and ingenious exercises. A sphere, 
cube, and cylinder form the second “ gift,” 
and serve to draw attention to relations of 
form and shape which may lay the founda¬ 
tion of geometrical notions. Then a cube 
composed of eight smaller cubes furnishes 
simple exeroise in counting, in subtracting, 
in the understanding of the meaning of frac- 
tions, and in the building of rude structures 
such as a bench, a table, or a flight of steps. 
Then come cubes subdivided into oblong 
pieces or bricks, which admit of a greater 
variety of combination; afterwards small 
sticks and thin laths, which may form the 
outline of regular figures, may be crossed or 
interlaced, and made to form patterns. 
Other exercises are to be found in the use of 
little rings; of circular figures in varied 
forms of section and combination; of strips 
of paper or woollen threads in different 
colours, to be woven or embroidered into 
patterns ; of material to be cut or folded; of 
tracing, and of rudimentary drawing. For 
one who has not watched a class of 
little children under an active and sympa¬ 
thetic governess, as they plaited straws 
or wove coloured paper into various forms 


and devices, it is difficult to understand 
the enthusiasm and at the same time 
the persistent and unwearied industry 
with which the little ones perform these 
exercises, or to appreciate the extent to 
which the powers of imitating, of close ob¬ 
servation, of nimbleness, and of accuracy 
are by such exercises unconsciously strength¬ 
ened. The child is placed by the teacher 
successively in such relation to various ex¬ 
ternal objects that he is led naturally to 
question them, to look at them earnestly, 
to find out their qualities, and to turn these 
discoveries to practical account. And in all 
this there is not only food for the curiosity 
and the intellectual activity of a child, but 
also moral teaching of a very effective, 
though wholly undogmatic kind. For the 
pupil learns the habit of obedience and the 
beauty of law and order, and acquires, how¬ 
ever insensibly, patience, self-control, a love 
of industry, and a desire for the finish and 
perfection of his own little handiwork. 

It is no dishonour to the memory of 
Frobel to say that he never fully thought 
out the relation of his system to the sub¬ 
sequent training in science or to the larger 
work of a complete and liberal education. 
He was not a scholar. His obscure career 
of poverty aud of comparatively unregarded 
labour was remote from the world of public 
life, whether official, academic, or com¬ 
mercial ; and to the last he undervalued, 
and almost despised, that which he himself 
did not possess, the knowledge and the culture 
which are derivable from books. There is a 
touching truthfulness in the remark of the 
Baroness Marenholtz-Biilow, one of his most 
earnest disciples : “ The heavenly light given 
to a man seldom spreads its ray over the 
whole of his being, but only lights up the 
field whereon he is to build.” Truly the light 
is sweet, and a pleasant thing it is for a man 
to behold the sun. It is well for each one of 
us if that light is clear and steadfast enough 
to show him the duty which he can do best. 
For Frobel, the field thus illuminated ex¬ 
tended over the heart and the life of child¬ 
hood, the beginnings of knowing and think¬ 
ing, the functions and duties of the primary 
teacher. And here manifestly is a region 
wide enough to justify the consecration of 
a life’s efforts, and even yet in no wise fully 
explored. 

That the work and theories of Frobel may 
be studied with great advantage by all who 
are engaged in directing the training of 
young children appears unquestionable. 
Nevertheless, we can conceive few movements 
more likely to disappoint their authors than the 
genei’al adoption of Frdbel's methods with¬ 
out the concurrent adoption of his upirit, his 
enthusiasm, and his readiness to watch for 
himself the phenomena of child-life. Routine 
is to average teachers always easier than 
intelligence. And the Kinder-Garten, if 
stiffened into routine, would become one of 
the most unreal and pretentious, if not one 
of the most ludicrous, of educational devices. 
As in the history of religion some of the forms 
of teaching and worship which have had 
their origin in a protest against formalism 
and superstition have become, when them¬ 
selves stereotyped into systems, more hope¬ 
lessly nnspiritual than those which they 
superseded, so it is in the sphere of educa- 
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tional work: “ corruptio optimi pessima 
est.” Such methods as those of Pestalozzi 
and Frobel presuppose, in an exceptional 
degree, the possession of sympathy, in. 
sight and flexibility of mind on the part 
of those who use them. In the hands of 
a mechanical or commonplace teacher, they 
are sterile and even mischievous. It is be- 
cause Miss Shirreff’s work is not merely a 
clear exposition of these methods, bnt is also, 
within its own modest range, a genuine con¬ 
tribution to the philosophy of education, and 
is pervaded throughout with right principles 
as to the aims and qualifications of the 
teacher, that we hope it may be very widely 
studied by those to whom it is addressed. 

J. G. Fitch. 


English History for the use of Public Scl/xk. 

By the Rev. J. F. Bright. Period fl_ 

Personal Monarchy. (London: Riving. 

tons, 1876.) 

The second instalment of Mr. Bright’s work 
is distinguished by the same qualities a? 
those which have already attracted attention 
to its predecessor. It is written with m 
honest desire to tell the main facts of English 
History correctly, and to deal as fairly is 
possible with the characters of the pro¬ 
minent personages. The quiet corrector 
(p. 628) of a blunder of Hallam about Lord 
Southampton may be taken as an instanct 
of Mr. Bright’s care about facts; while his 
summing up of the reign of Henry "VTLL 
(p. 421) shows him equally desirous to 
avoid the exaggeration which condemns to 
the historical Tartarus or elevates to the 
historical Olympus. No doubt here and there 
slips occur. Mr. Bright, for instance, think' 
(p. 600) that when men paid Benevolence, 
they actually expected to get their money 
back again, and that it was the majority 
and not the minority of the Barebones Par¬ 
liament (p. 704) which surrendered autho¬ 
rity into the hands of Cromwell. He also, 
to judge from one of his maps, appears 
to be of opinion that people in the six¬ 
teenth and seventeenth centuries would 
speak of Hungary as part of Austria. The 
spelling of proper names was so vague in 
the seventeenth century that a modem 
writer is, to a great extent, at liberty to bf 
directed by his own fancy. But Philip and 
Malary are forms as unsatisfactory as Sir 
John Elliot or as Mr. Sandford (i.e. Sanford ), 
who has a nineteenth-century right to » 
fixity of spelling. 

These, however, are very small matter? 
indeed. The main question raised by Mr. 
Bright's work is whether his extreme de¬ 
finiteness does not lead to a neglect of that 
which, after all, forms the chief interest of 
history, the struggle of a large and organised 
body of men to overcome difficulties which 
are found in their way. That which attracts 
in a biography is the vital energy with which 
the hero puts forth his powers in a physical 
or moral conflict. That which attracts in 
history is the vital energy with which a 
nation overcomes obstacles. Its great men 
in action, its great men in science or litem- 
tare, its political or religious ideas, are » 
many instruments by means of which « 
works, the failure and success of which are 
the conditions by which its future progress 
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a determined. Mr. Bright appears to doubt 
vhether it ig possible to place this in any 
vay before the minds of boys. He tells ns, 
n bis preface to his first volume, that— 

“ It was at first intended to approach the 
listorv almost on the social and constitutional 
■ide; but a very short trial proved that this 
uethod required a too constant employment of 
illusion, and presupposed too much knowledge in 
he reader, to be suitable for a book intended 
irimarily for schools.” 

Mr. Bright’s opinion is entitled to the highest 
respect; but it is impossible to admit it as 
ibsolntely conclusive till it has been sub¬ 
mitted to a jury of hoys. The resolution to 
avoid the links which bind one fact to 
another, to accord but a passing notice to 
such books as More’s Utopia or Hooker’s 
Ecclesiastical JPolit;/, seems to be a resolution 
to tom aside from the true unity and life of 
history. 

Nor has Mr. Bright escaped that source 
of error which is probably unavoidable by 
those engaged in a work of so extended a 
scope. He sometimes forgets that nowhere 
is Bacon’s saying, “ Bona qnaestio dimi- 
dium scientiae,” so applicable as in the 
study of history. Phrases have acquired 
meanings in the conrseof timewhich are often 
very far from covering the real facts of the 
case. If we do not begin by asking whether 
all these time-honoured phrases really mean 
anything, we never get to any real under¬ 
standing of the facts at all. What can be 
more delusive, for example, than Mr. Bright’s 
constant use of the word “illegal,” to 
describe the doings of the first two Stuarts. 
The reader might almost think that there 
existed in the England of their days a sort 
of “ Code Napoleon,” of which the language 
was perfectly clear, and of the meaning of 
which no one was ever doubtful. Of coarse 
Mr. Bright knows that this was not the case, 
that the law appealed to was a monstrous 
jungle of statnte and precedent, from which 
it was possible to extract almost anything in 
accordance with the general view of the 
Constitution taken by the enquirer. The 
view which we take nowadays is nobler 
and higher than that taken by the Crown 
lawyers of the seventeenth century. But Mr. 
Bright only leads his readers astray when 
he talks of acts sanctioned by the judges as 
illegal, or of the judges themselves as venal. 

On the other hand, it is no blame to Mr. 
Bright if he has not been more successful 
than others in threading his way through 
the thorny mazes of Stuart finance. The 
Star-Chamber fines have always afforded a 
hue subject for rhetoric. These fines, says 
Hallam, were adjudged by a tribunal, “ where 
those who inflicted the punishment reaped 
the gain, and sat like famished birds of prey 
with keen eyes and bended talons, eager to 
supply for a moment, by some wretch’s 
r ' un , the craving emptiness of the Ex¬ 
chequer.” When a grave constitutional 
riwyer like Hallam whips himself up to such 
a state of emotion as this, those who are 
aware that it is almost absolutely certain 
sat scarcely any of these heavy fines were 
paid, at all may be thankful to Mr. Bright 
^translating this scream into plain figures. 

f,rwvi a 688 ’”. writes (p. 628), “than 
iw0,0001. is said to have been raised by 
6s during this period.” Ten pages before 


(p. 618) he had told "ns that the forced loan, 
which amounted to about 300,000Z., was “ at 
the rate of cent, per cent, upon landed 
property, though somewhat less upon 
goods.” Mr. Bright cannot really believe 
that in eleven years Charles levied by fines 
anything approaching to twenty times the 
income derived from land in the whole of 
England. Samuel R. Gakdineu. 


SAXON STUDIES. 

Saxon Studies. By Julian Hawthorne. 

(London : Strahan & Co., 1876.) 

We rub our eyes in bewilderment as we 
turn over page after page of this amazing 
book. We ask ourselves while we read— 
and surely, the majority of Mr. Hawthorne’s 
readers will do the same—whether, indeed, 
it is possible that he ever set foot in Saxony 
at all, whether this picture of Dresden is 
not entirely evolved out of his inner con¬ 
sciousness ; or, lastly, whether we have not 
ourselves been dreaming for years past, 
seeing Germany and everything German 
through a fog or upside down. How many 
of us are accnstomed to look back upon a 
residence in some small German capital— 
Weimar, Munich, Frankfort, Stuttgart, above 
all, Dresden—as one of the very pleasantest 
and most profitable of all our travelling ex¬ 
periences ! ' It is not one circumstance but 
many that combine to make up such a sum 
l total of enjoyment—music, art, the mixed 
attractions of town and country life, easy 
social intercourse, quiet without monotony, 
variety without excess. We have here, as 
cannot be the case in larger centres, just the 
happy medium of social and intellectual 
gratification that an intelligent human being 
requires. The very modesty and simplicity 
of existence so characteristic of these small 
capitals would alone account for half their 
oharm. The absence of anything like 
fashionableness, the opportunity of culture 
and artistic pleasure ungrudgingly afforded 
to rich and poor, the prominence given to 
all that concerns the inner rather than the 
outer life, the spiritual rather than the 
material needs, offer a striking contrast to 
what we see in other countries. We find 
an active literary spirit; an intense sym¬ 
pathy with all that is being accomplished 
throughout the world of letters, art, or 
science; a prevailing animation and cheer¬ 
fulness which have nothing to do with 
money-making or success, so-called; lastly, 
a freedom from cant in matters pertaining 
to taste or culture. When a German likes a 
book, or a picture, or a musical composition, 
he knows the reason why ; and when every 
possible objection has been raised to the 
German nation, nobody in his senses can 
withhold the admission that it is the best 
educated in the world. Nor is it the least 
cordial or genial. Rich in every kind of 
attraction as are Dresden, Weimar, and 
other literary and artistic centres, they 
could not offer such delightful sojourns to 
the stranger were he shut out from those 
circles which are their crowning distinction 
and pride. Go where yon will, you cannot 
find more readily accorded hospitality and 
easier intercourse—in homely phrase, such 
good company — at so little cost. This 


happy condition of affairs is no doubt being 
slowly modified, but let ns do justice to it 
while it lasts. At any rate let not the in¬ 
cautious reader accept without due reserve 
such delineations of-German life and manners 
as we find in Saxon Studies. 

Now let ns select a few of Mr. Haw¬ 
thorne’s opinions, and see how he has been 
affected by a lengthy residence in one of the 
most charming capitals in Europe. He be¬ 
gins by telling us that the ignorance of the 
average Saxon peasant is petrifying. Of the 
march of events, the news of the day, of all 
such knowledge as the American infant sucks 
in with the milk from his feeding-bottle, your 
Saxon peasant has no inkling. The Saxon 
is an ill-built, ill-favoured race, and of an 
unhealthy constitution. The Saxon mind 
is capacious of an indefinite amount of 
information, bat its digestion is ont of pro¬ 
portion weak. There is not power to work 
up the meal of knowledge into the flesh and 
blood of wisdom. “ I have observed in the 
faces of the learned an expression of mental 
dyspepsia—bulbous foreheads and dull pale 
eyes,” writes Mr. Hawthorne. “ As for 
Schiller, Goethe, Heine, and the rest of that 
giant conclave, they are either not Germans 
or else they are the only true Germans ever 
born. Immense, truly, seems to be their 
popularity among their later countrymen; 
but is the sympathy so officiously asserted 
genuine stuff? It sometimes pats me in 
mind of the reflection of sublimity in 
mud puddles.” English, French, Italians, 
Spaniards, Russians—each and all surpass 
their German sister in some particular of 
beauty, and the American, of course, in all 
combined. Gretchen will always have un¬ 
lovely hands and shapeless feet; her flaxen 
braids will be dull and lustreless, and her 
head will he planed off behind in a line 
with her ears. Speaking of a certain Frau 
Schmidt, Mr. Hawthorne informs ns that 
she is fonder of her husband than is the 
case with most Saxon women. Female 
Saxony is very industrious : carries its sewing 
and embroidery about with it everywhere, 
and knits to admiration. When in its own 
company, it chatters like magpies, and is 
watched by our author with “ an appropriately 
amused interest,” whatever that may be. 
The Saxon’s sentimentalism is vitiated by his 
moral and physical ill-health. He is con¬ 
tinually doing things false in harmony, and 
incomprehensible as all discord is. Who but 
he can sit through a symphony of Beethoven, 
applauding its majestic movements with the 
hand that has just carried to his lips a mug 
of beer, and anon returns thither with a 
slice of sausage ? But the music in Saxony, 
like the army, is a forced product, having no 
root in the nature of the people, and destined 
to wither away when the artificial inspira¬ 
tion is removed. Mr. Hawthorne has made 
what he calls the remarkable discovery that 
the Saxons have a less correct ear for mnsic 
than any people with whom he is acquainted. 
He is sure they think quite differently; and, 
no doubt, after the first surprise is over, 
they will he grateful for having had their 
error pointed out. Undoubtedly, the greatest 
musical composers have been of German 
blood. Just as in ancient times, by a sort of 
revenge of nature, giants and pigmies were 
made to live together, yon find nowhere 
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more good music than in Saxony, nor any¬ 
where better soldiers ; the reason being, not 
that the Saxons have any special aptitude 
for war or music, but that they are exhaus¬ 
tively and indefatigably trained. Bismarck 
and Wagner are at the bottom of it. We 
should fancy, from a passage further on, that 
Mr. Hawthorne’s own musical training has 
been far from exhaustive and indefatigable. 

“ Am I to be blamed for finding Haydn’s 
Creation ludicrous ? ” he asks. “ I think the 
blame lies elsewhere. I do not find the first 
chapter of Genesis ludicrous. Either Haydn 
was not so great a man as Moses, or the 
Creation cannot be safely entrusted to Eu¬ 
terpe.” It is gratifying to discover that 
Mr. Hawthorne does not not find tho first 
chapter of Genesis ludicrous ; but such will 
hardly bo the criticism accorded by his 
readers to his description of the famous 
picture-gallery. Why are picture-galleries 
allowed ? he asks. The best time to visit 
the Continental ones is on a Sunday—the 
people’s day—for then we may find relief 
from the rabble on the walls in observing 
the rabble on the floor, which is vastly more 
amusing and less impertinent. Picture- 
galleries are the greatest aesthetic abuses 
of our time. When picture-galleries are 
built on Mr. Hawthorne’s principle, any 
picture not worth a room to itself shall be 
burned; and of the remainder (which will 
not be over large), some shall be housed in 
a single chamber, others in a suite ; others, 
again, shall have a palace expressly built for 
them, according to their respective merits. 
No person shall be permitted to visit more 
than one picture in one day; at which rate, 
it would take at least three years to see a 
gallery of any extent, and true picture-lovers 
would probably confine their attention to two 
or three favourites. But nothing pleased Mr. 
Hawthorne in Dresden. In addition to its 
feverish soil, it possesses one of the most 
trying climates in the world. For some 
reason or other, the clatter of wheels and 
hoofs there is more jarring and disconcerting 
than in any other city of his acquaintance. 
The sombre humour which is apt to settle 
upon strangers after a little acquaintance 
with Dresden, he imputes to the invariable 
ugliness of the houses. They are featureless, 
bare, and neutral-tinted. Dresden or Berlin 
furniture he thinks, on the whole, the most 
worthless that is anywhere manufactured. 
Compared with the massive and rich sim¬ 
plicity of tho best American furniture, it 
shows like a charlatan beside a gentleman. 
During two years’ stay in Dresden, he lost 
more letters through the post than in all 
the rest of his experience put together. He 
has not even an unqualified word of praise 
for the cherries, a staple produce of Dresden 
neighbourhoods. They are dismally apt 
to be wormy, and the flavour is faint. 
He never saw a beautiful thing in a Dresden 
curiosity-shop. The sweepings of two or 
three old-fashioned attics would outshine 
and outvalue the richest of them. A Ger¬ 
man cook requires only a callous conscience, 
a cold heart, a confused head, coarse bands, 
and plenty of grease. Those foreigners who 
have formed their accent on Saxon models 
have, humanly speaking, disqualified them¬ 
selves from ever getting it right. The 
Dresden shopkeepers have heads which, as 


far as intellectual value is concerned, are 
about on a par with the silver effigies on the 
thaler which they cherish. But they can spy 
a bargain through a stone wall, or a thievish 
advantage through the lid of a coffin. With 
all the disposition to steal that an ardent 
Saxon nature can have, they lack the wisdom 
so to commit thefts as to secure the largest 
and most permanent returns. Finally, Mr. 
Hawthorne quotes a disappointing little 
episode, because of the emblematic likeness 
it bears to his experience of Dresden. 
“ Whereupon our parting regrets are nar¬ 
rowed down to the somewhat equivalent one 
that, despite certain picturesque passages of 
physical contour, so little in the capital of 
Saxony is honestly regrettable.” 

Such is the substance of this book, which, 
although it may be said to possess the 
redeeming quality of “ certain picturesque 
passages,” is alike misleading as a picture of 
German life and manners, and ill-judged as 
a publication. It is hardly to be wondered 
at that Saxon Studies have caused great 
offence in Dresden, but they might be 
entitled Siberian Studies for any likeness 
they bear to the people therein described. 

M. Betham-Edwabds. 


HEW HOVELS. 

Linlced Lives. By Lady Gertru3e Douglas. 
In Three Volumes. (London: Hurst & 
Blackett, 187C.) 

Too Fair to go Free. By Henry Kay Wil¬ 
loughby. In Three Volumes. (London: 
Samuel Tinsley, 1876.) 

He that Overcometh. By Fanny Aikin- 
Kortright. In Two Volumes. (London: 
Remington, 1876.) 

Mr. Gray and his Neighbours. By Peter 
Pypcr, Esq. In Two Volumes. (Lon¬ 
don : John Hodges, 1876.) 

Ik Linked Lives be Lady Gertrude Douglas’s 
first sustained effort in fiction, as may be 
assumed from the absence of tho name of 
any other book from the title-page, she has 
displayed unusual ease and capacity for a 
beginner. Her story is a religious one; 
and, as almost necessarily happens when 
such a story is written by a British Roman 
Catholic, above all, a convert, is to some 
extent a controversial one also. But it is free 
from many of the faults which usually beset 
that kind of writing, and has real merits of 
conception and execution. There are two 
strands in the thread of the story, wound 
with much ingenuity, one being the narrative 
of the lives of those characters who belong 
to the higher section of society, and the 
other treating of the ways of the criminal 
classes in Edinburgh and Glasgow, with 
which the author appears to have acquired 
some familiarity in the course of connexion 
with the Reformatory movement in Scot¬ 
land. On the whole, this is the best part of 
the book. The character of Katie Mackay, 
the child - thief reclaimed in early life 
by the good influence of a convent- 
school, and lapsing back into bad com¬ 
pany later on through passionate crav¬ 
ing for excitement and amusement, yet re¬ 
taining the roots of good teaching, which 
finally strike upwards again, is very well 
and forcibly drawn. And the other heroine 
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of the story, Mabel Forrester, whose hand it l ■* 
is that rescues the poor waif at last, is also j : 
a very clever sketch. She is one, and the i ■ 
chief, of the four converts from Anglicanism f 
to Roman Catholicism whose change of ! 
belief is the motive of the tale, and the i 
mental process by which she is gradually I 
■won over is very truly and sympathisingly ■ ■ 
drawn, probably from personal knowledge i 
of a somewhat analogous case. With great ‘ 
tact and discretion, Lady Gertrude does not 
attempt to describe the workings in the i 
minds of the two clerical converts of her ‘ 
story, in which she would have most 
probably broken down ; but no one 
who has had much acquaintance with 
women of emotional temperament who 
have become Roman Catholics can fail to 
recognise the fidelity of her description so 
far, which is much truer to life than the 
usual run of such narratives. As to the mors - 
directly controversial parts of the story, 
which are only episodical, they exhibit a snf- 
ficiently accurate memory for and reproduc¬ 
tion of the customary Roman commonplaces; 
but those versed in such questions readily - 
perceive that, after the fashion of feminine ::: 
polemics in general, the author know 
nothing whatever of one side of the debate, . 
and very little indeed about the other. 
But, as no one is likely to go to Linked Lieu 
for theological arguments, this is not a serious 
practical defect in the story, which belongs to 
Lady Georgiana Fullerton’s school, bnt ex¬ 
hibits, we think, promise of doing better 
than that accomplished writer has been 
able to achieve. a 

Mr. Willoughby’s novel is one of those 
works alike unsatisfactory to artist anti 
moralist, which, professing a highly ethical 
purpose—by the contrast of splendid rice 
ending in shame and death with modes’, 
virtue crowned with twenty thousand a 
year, as marked in the unlike conduct and 
fortune of two beautiful orphan sisters— 
nevertheless, by dwelling far more fully and 
anxiously on the vicious side of the picture, 
on the roses and raptures rather than on 
the lilies and languors, leaves an unwhole, 
some flavour behind, unredeemed from the ; 
literary point of view by any such powerful 
Bohemian scenes as Henri Murger's, or 4 
those in which Fantine first appears in Lv j 
Miserablcs. There is some faculty exhibited 1 
of devising incidents, though not of wear¬ 
ing them into a story, but the author's : 
stage-asides are needlessly prolix, and the ■ 
dialogue is destitute of dramatic movement 
and probability throughout, being in truth 
undifferentiated book-talk. Too Fair to go Frte 
is not clever enough for men’s reading, nor 
healthy enough for women’s, if either are 
at all fastidious about quality under these 
two heads. And one particular touch which 
is meant to give additional pathos to the 
ending of the erring heroine—the failure of 
two attempts to die, by poison and by 
drowning—bears just such a hint of resem¬ 
blance to a couple of the escapes of Cap¬ 
tain Marryatt’s Snarleyymo as to sagged 
memories which are ludicrous rather than 
pathetic. The lack of the art of telling 4 
story well is exhibited mainly in the use¬ 
lessness, for the purposes of the plot, of the 
virtuous sister’s first engagement, and the 
extreme readiness with which she consoles 
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herself after her love’s young dream has 
been rudely dispelled. There is just a touch 
of suggestion borrowed here, probably with¬ 
out design, from Miss Austen’s Sense and 
Sensibility, but there is no comparison be¬ 
tween the handling. 

Several years ago the author of He that 
Overcometh produced a couple of novels 
which, though very crude and unfinished, 
yet exhibited promise of hotter achievement 
in the future. More than a sufficient time 
has elapsed for its fulfilment, but this last 
book exhibits no traces of it. Rather its 
crudity is so marked, and its gush so unre¬ 
pressed, that were it not for the information 
supplied by the title-page, it would pass for 
the first attempt of a very young writer. 
There is some little power of drawing exhi¬ 
bited in one character of the book, the silly, 
affectionate, unprincipled and slatternly girl, 
who makes the worst possible wife for the 
hero; bnt the type has been sketched with 
too much frequency to have any freshness 
left, so that even the distinguishing incident 
which is introduced does not lift it into 
Tariety. The plot and grouping are much 
what the author of Si. Olavo's loves to devise, 
but they are handled in a less workmanlike 
manner. 


Mr. Gray and his Neighbours is an ecclesi¬ 
astical novel of a somewhat mixed nature, 
and written from an exceptional standpoint. 
It is, in fact, a squib against the Church of 
England, chiefly in view of the difficulties 
of Anglicanism and of the collapse of the 
early Tractarian theories, as contrasted with 
the more logical unanimity of authority 
within the Roman obedience. There are 
some clever points made in this part, and 
some amusing stories are worked in, but the 
humour is somewhat heavy, and not always 
good-tempered or fair, provoking compari¬ 
son, moreover, with Dr. Newman’s Loss and 
Gam, which has fully preoccupied the field 
in that direction. The author hits much 
harder than Lady Gertrude Douglas, be¬ 
cause he (or more probably she) knows 
better what he is writing about; but 
his own standpoint is not easily assigned. 
He does not condescend to notice the Evan¬ 
gelical school at all; ho assails the prophets 
of modern culture and of molecular mo¬ 
rality in a fashion which cuts him off from 
the Broad Church section ; and the hottest 
vista of his wrath are reserved for decorous 
official Establishmentarianism ; while his use 
of Roman arguments as turning the flank of 
the Anglican position is unattended with 
any personal sympathy with them. There 
18 another side to the book, however, apart 
from this quasi-polemical one, and of a 
much higher order of merit. It is the love- 
*tory of the parson’s daughter with the son 
of the great territorial magnate of the 
Anglian district in which the scene 
18 laid; and the breaking off of the engage¬ 
ment on the girl’s part because of an intrigue 
of her lover with one of his father’s domes- 
“cs, a peasant friend of her own. The 
n^ner m which this incident is treated is 
I?7 commendable, and has a ringof high, pure 
^i 8 tian chivalry and morality about it that 
5*®. grown almost as uncommon in recent 
otion as in the conventional standard of the 

a The entire 
liness or sentimentality in the 


way the matter is handled, and the mode in 
which Mr. Gray and his daughter are de¬ 
picted as dealing with it, deserve warm 
praise, and show that the writer is capable 
of much better things than some parts at 
least of his satire, which at best is tamo 
after the fiery indignation of the French 
parallels, Le Maudit. La Religicuse, Le Jvsuite, 
and Le Moine. A fair level of culture and 
reading is displayed throughout, but the 
author aims a little higher—would fain be 
thought learned, and cannot quite effect 
his purpose. When he gives his readers a 
! genealogical tree running back long before 
1 the Norman Conquest, he lets them see 
that he thinks a local thegn might have 
had a well-established family name, such as 
Gray, at a time when the foremost man in 
England was, to highest and lowest, simply 
Harold Godwinson; and when he repre¬ 
sents his antiquarian ultra-Ritnalist, in his 
scorn of the Authorised Version, hesitating 
between the Rhemish and the Douai,trans¬ 
lations to use for the lessons in church, it is 
abundantly clear that he does not know that 
these two rnako up bnt one Bible between 
them, Douai furnishing the Old Testament, 
and Rheims the New. But this lack of 
precision in mntters of scholarship is largely 
compensated by some keen observation of 
the manners and customs of East Anglian 
peasant folk, which have more survivals of 
the remote past among them than can be 
found almost anywhere else in England. 

Richard F. Littledale. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

The Globe Encyclopaedia of Uni nasal Informa¬ 
tion. Edited by John M. Ross, LL.D. Vol. I. 
(Edinburgh: Grange Publishing Works.) The ap¬ 
pearance of this work may be regarded as a testi¬ 
mony to the success of the new edition of the Ency¬ 
clopaedia Britannica. It is intended, indeed, for a 
different class of readers, and is rather a compilation 
than a monument of original work; hut it pre¬ 
sumably marks the fact that the public are willing to 
receive yet a fresh dictionary of universal informa¬ 
tion. The full title has been aptly chosen, for the 
contents are more multifarious than in any previous 
publication of a similar order. The scientific sub¬ 
jects, on which the great Encyclopaedias have put 
out their full strength, such as Anatomy or 
Astronomv, are merely defined in a few sentences, 
and their history is briefly sketched ; while every 
alphabetical heading, to which a person of im¬ 
perfect education would naturally turn to supply 
his deficiencies, is concisely but adequately treated. 
On one and the same page occur—an account of 
the horticultural process of Blanching or Etiola¬ 
tion ; a summary biography of Louis Blanc; and 
a recipe for making Blanc-mange. It is evident 
that a work of this sort, which cannot borrow 
lustre from the fame of the individual contributors, 
must depend for its value almost entirely upon 
the merits of the editor-in-chief. On the whole, 
his functions have been most creditably performed. 
The comparative importance of the different sub¬ 
jects has been well distinguished in the varying 
length of the articles. The choice of the subjects 
themselves errs rather on the side of excessive com¬ 
prehension than of omission. The strongest parts 
of the book are (1) all matters connected with 
Scotch Theology, Scotch History, and Scotch 
Law; (2) the lives of eminent foreigners, whether 
dead or still living; and (3) the scholarly and 
graceful treatment of everything included within 
the domain of English Language and Literature. 
The lists of authorities at the conclusion of the 
more important articles are exceptionally full and 
valuable. The worst fault to be noticed is under 


the various headings which refer to English Law, 
where the positive mis-statements are even more 
numerous than the omissions. Even the Roman 
Law is not always correct. Another fault, which 
is more excusable, is the undue prominence which 
is persistently attached to the limited Caledonian 
aspect of such world-wide subjects as Agriculture 
and Banking. It is to be regretted, also, that the 
language of the articles is not entirely free from 
vulgarisms. With regard to the general accuracy 
of the facts, which is the supreme test of the 
value of such a publication, it is difficult for any¬ 
one to speak with sureness who is not himself an 
Encyclopaedia editor. We have observed a con¬ 
siderable number of errors, in points of minor im¬ 
portance, but no indications of culpable ignorance. 
The work of the printer has been accomplished 
with praiseworthy care; and it is to be assigned, 
perhaps, to the enterprise of the publishers that 
not a few events are recorded which have taken 
place in the first few months of the present year. 

Ten Eears of My Life. By the Princess Salm- 
Salm. (R. Bentley and Son.) The Princess 
Salm-Salm has some right to publish her experi¬ 
ences of life, for it is not often a woman has to 
tell that she has been safely through the American, 
the Mexican, and the Franco-Prussian ware, and 
can beg us, at the end, not to accuse her of levity, 
for that she “ is not void of feeling may be proved 
by the fact that her hair has become grey since 
then, and she is scarcely past thirty." The fatigue, 
anxiety, and constant strain, which she went 
through would have killed most women, even if 
stray shots and shells had spared them : but there 
seems to be no reason why the Princess should 
not go through ten more wars, and still be at the 
end of them the gay, light-hearted woman who 
has penned these pages. The book might have been 
appropriately called “ Chit-chatamong the Tombs,” 
for the chapters are full of scenes of terror and 
bloodshed, and yet the diary goes on cheerfully 
through them all, with its little jokes, and scandals, 
and gossip. The Princess meets at New York 
Prince Salm-Salm (the younger and impecunious 
son of a German family). She marries him, and 
obtains the command of a regiment for him by 
her own personal application to Governor Morgan. 
After the American war is over the husband and 
wife go to Mexico, where the Princess finds full 
scope for her diplomatic powers, for she is en¬ 
trusted with a secret mission to Washington, &c. 
The Prince nearly loses his life in the cause of 
Maximilian, and the Princess almost effects the 
escape of the unfortunate Emperor. Failing in 
this, she is obliged to escape herself to Germany, 
where she is joined by her husband. They hang 
about the German Court and are made much of by 
the King and Queen, and get into pecuniary difficul¬ 
ties ; but finally poor Prince Felix Salm-Salm is killed 
at the battle of Gravelotte, and his wife publishes 
his last “ token of love ” to her written the night 
before the battle, and says that she “ will not 
attempt to describe her feelings, for words would 
be insufficient.” No one can sufficiently admire 
the energy and ardour with which she worked 
among the soldiers, both in the nursing and com¬ 
missariat departments; and it must always be a 
comfort to her to look back upon the fact that she 
allowed no selfish sorrow to interfere with her 
devotion. There is a delightful dog called Jimmy 
who figures largely in the book :—“ His beautiful 
head has been caressed by three Emperors, and 
his four-legged soul has been sanctified by the 
touch of most holy cardinals and archbishops, 
not to speak of presidents, senators, simple high¬ 
nesses, and generals.” When the Princess Salm- 
Salm dies, “ Jimmy’s ” likeness in black marble is 
to be placed above her ashes. To any one who 
wants a chatty account of the events which have 
most deeply stirred the world of late Ten Years 
of My Life ” can be cordially recommended. 

The interesting study of Shakspere's treatment 
of mental disorder, which appeared in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, April 1_, from the pen of a dis¬ 
tinguished French physician, is now issued in a 
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separate form (La Psychologic dans les Drames 
de Sha/ispeai-e, par le Dr. Onimus. Paris: J. 
Olaye). At a moment when Signor Rossi has 
once again raised the question of Hamlet's mad¬ 
ness (to be finally settled only by Act of Parlia¬ 
ment), it cannot but be satisfactory to contending 
laymen to find that doctors disagree. Dr. Onimus 
pronounces against the opinion of Drs. Bucknill, 
Brienne de Boismont, and other medical advisers 
of the Danish Prince, who have maintained that 
his condition is that of madness in the “ period of 
incubation ; ” on the contrary, Hamlet's peculiar 
melancholic temperament, while it does not pre¬ 
serve him from sensorial illusions, almost excludes 
the possibility of insanity. Actresses who take 
the part of Lady Macbeth ought to be made aware, 
if they are not aware already, that while the wide- 
open eyes of a somnambulist are insensible to the 
brightest rays of light, as such, and to all objects 
which have not preoccupied the mind, such ob¬ 
jects as form a part of its preoccupation may' be 
perceived. The sensation of blood clinging to, 
and stiffening upon the skin, is vividly described; 
biographical critics will, no doubt, point out that 
Shakspere must have made acquaintance with this 
sensation while operating on his father's sheep 
and calves. Of Macbeth it is noted that he 
auestions the reality of his first hallucination—the 
dagger—but, as happens with persons subject to 
such illusions, falls afterwards more completely 
under their influence, so that he has no power 
while Banquo’s apparition is present to argue it 
away. Shakspere's gravest medical error occurs 
in the last scene of Othello. Had Desdemona, 
after the attempt to stifle her, been capable of 
uttering one word, she would presently have 
revived. We cannot afford to lose Desdemona’s 
sublime falsehood, and must request some medical 
critic to assign another cause of death than 
asphyxia. It will interest the numerous friends of 
the late Sir John Falstaff to learn that he died (on 
Mrs. Quickl v’s evidence) of congestion of the brain 
and meningitis. A fwst-mortem on King Henry IV. 
would have revealed disease of the heart, and the 
intestinal canal of King John would have been 
found in a state of serious inflammation. We 
should like to have been informed (on April 1) 
whether Caliban's tendency to alcoholism was a 
case of heredity; whether Cressida suffered from 
tight-lacing; and what measures may be taken to 
save Mercutio for the fourth and fifth acts of the 
P lft y- 

Dr. Goi.l's account of the negotiations which 
preceded the marriage of Charles I. (Die Franz- 
osische Heirath. Prag: Calvesche Buchhand- 
lung) is a careful and thoughtful examination of 
the materials at his disposal, decidedly preferable 
to the portion of Guizot's Projet de mariage 
royal which relates to the French Treaty. Dr. 
Goll is able to go into details which would be out 
of place in the fullest general history, and it is, 
therefore, the more to be regretted that he has had 
scarcely any knowledge of the English State 
Papers relating to his subject, except so far as 
they have been already printed. His main posi¬ 
tion, that the marriage treaty was doomed from 
the beginning to disappoint those who hoped so 
much from it, is undoubtedly correct, though he is 
perhaps led thereby to overvalue persons who, 
like Tillieres and Conway, objected in any way to 
the proceedings of those who were hurrving it on. 
Conway was in the whole course of his life so 
utterly inefficient, so prone simply to do as he was 
bid, that it is pleasant to find that he had some 
independence of thought, though it is difficult to 
follow Dr. Goll (p. 47) in ascribing action taken by 
the English ambassadors in France to his special 
influence, on the strength of a despatch which he 
wrote officially, and which must be therefore 
taken as conveying the king's directions. This 
is, however, a very small matter. Dr. Goll has 
done his work so well that we hope he will be 
encouraged to display his powers in a larger field, 

Db. Hans Prutz, a tutor in the University of 
Berlin, has lately issued A us Phonicien geogra- 


phisehe Skizzen und historische Untersuchtingen 
(Leipzig, 1875). The book is the result of a 
journey made by the author in the spring of 1874. 
He visited Phoenicia, and especially Tyre, with a 
commission from the German Imperial Chancery. 
Starting from a geographical point of view, he 
sketches the historical development of the Phoeni¬ 
cian const-land from the most remote times to the 
present day, and brings before the reader the scenes 
of action by means of picturesque descriptions. 
The greatest part of the book is devoted to Tyre, 
which was once so flourishing, but which is now, 
in its fallen estate, a wretched, and dirtv Turkish 
village under the name of Sur. Dr. Brutz at¬ 
tempts to ascertain by a close investigation the 
topography of the Island City, which is now 
beneath the waves of the sea. He treats at con¬ 
siderable length the period of the Crusades, in 
which Tyre played a conspicuous part. He thinks 
that the celebrated ruins of the cathedral of Tyre 
are the remains of a church of St. Mark estab¬ 
lished by the Venetians, and he gives information 
about the monuments and inscriptions which have 
been there discovered. With respect to this 
church his views differ widely from those of his 
companion, Prof. Sepp. The book is written in a 
clear and easy style. It is understood that the 
author has made up his mind to make a second 
journey of investigation in the same regions. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Professor Max Muller has left England for a 
year's holiday, and is now settled in his new 
quarters in Germany. He hopes that the rest, 
combined with change of air and society, will 
completely restore his health. 

Mr. Dutton Cook has in the press a volume of 
studies and illustrations of histrionic story, life, 
and character, to be entitled A Book of the Play. 
It will be published by Messrs. Sampson Low 
and Co. 

The sixth part of the Palaeographical Society's 
facsimiles is now ready for distribution. It con¬ 
tains specimens taken from the Codex Claromon- 
tanus, and the fragments of the Homilies of St. 
Avitus written on papyrus, of the sixth century, 
in the Bibliotheque Nationals at Paris; from the 
Euclid of the Bodleian Library, a.d. 880 ; the 
Townley Homer, a.d. 1255; the Lothair Psalter 
of Messrs. Ellis and White, cirn. a.d. 825 ; a 
Latin Bible of the thirteenth century; Aelfric's 
Heptateuch, in English of the beginning of the 
eleventh century; and a MS. of the earlier 
Wyclilfite translation of the Bible. 

We receive with hearty satisfaction the renewed 
announcement that a Library Edition of the 
Poetical Works of Shelley is shortly to be pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Reeves and Turner: “ a reprint 
and variorum edition in four handsome volumes 
octavo.” Mr. II. Buxton Forman, well lmown as 
a capable critic of poetry, is the editor. “ The 
principle on which Mr. Forman has prepared the 
text ” (so runs the printed announcement) “ has 
never yet been applied to Shelley's works. The 
volumes published by Shelley during his lifetime 
are being reprinted precisely as they stand—except 
where there are obvious printer's errors, or writer’s 
inadvertences ; but, as these are often matters of 
opinion, the editor does not deviate in so much as 
a comma or a single letter from the original 
without indicating in a foot-note the precise change 
made.” We hardly know why this should be put 
forward as a new principle in relation to Shelley ; 
it is a medium bet ween the principle consistently 
acted upon byMr.W.M. Rossetti in his two-volume 
edition, and that professed in the later edition 
of Mr. R. H. Shepherd, and carried out by him 
with substantial though not absolute uniformity. 
Mr. Rossetti used Shelley's own editions whenever 
accessible to him, and made no change of any sort 
of importance from his various authorities with¬ 
out specifying it in a note; though it is true that 


mere commas, or mere letters viewed orthographi- 
callv, when involving no serious consequences, 
were not treated with this particularity. Mr. 
Shepherd used Shelley's first editions, and pro¬ 
fessed to make no change whatever. Mr. Forman 
proceeds:—“ Some of the most important of 
those poems which first appeared after Shelley's 
death are given from MS. sources, instead of 
being reproduced from the incorrect editions 
hitherto circulated ” (this was alBO the case, we 
may observe, in Mr. Rossetti’s edition) ; “ and for 
purposes of revision, as well as for variomm read¬ 
ings, MSS. of works published in the poet’s life¬ 
time, as well as those of posthumous works, have 
been cousulted. The highly important Leigh 
Hunt MSS., and other unique sources of in¬ 
formation, have enabled the editor not only to set 
the text right with absolute certainty in innumera¬ 
ble instances, but also to give the reading public 
poems by Shelley not hitherto known to Shelley 
students.” Explanatory notes, mostly of textual 
bearing, will be added. “ The first volume, now 
almost ready, will contain a poem on Shelley's 
death, by his widow; an edition of Lam and 
Cythna, printed from the actual copy on which 
Shelley made the MS. changes converting the poem 
into The Revolt of Islam ; a hitherto unengraved 
portrait of the poet; and other interesting matter." 
This portrait, we can apprise our readers, is Mn. 
Leigh Hunt’s posthumous bust of Shelley, sbly 
etched by Mr. W. B. Scott; a bust whicn 
Hunt used to commend as giving a very true 
idea of the expression of Shelley when listen¬ 
ing to conversation which interested and impress! 
him. That it is “ hitherto unengraved ” is not, 
we think, true in an unqualified sense. We used 
to he familiar with a profile portrait of Shelley, 
one of the illustrations to a book, carefully en¬ 
graved so as to simulate a medallion; and this 
we regard as adapted from Mrs. Hunt's bust 
Mr. Scott is now fortunate enough to own tint 
cast of the bust which was presented by Hun', 
to Carlyle—an indifferent or reluctant recipient. 
Every point in Mr. Forman’s announcement is 
big with interest to Shelleyites. There cannot he 
too many editions of Shelley, nor any one of 
them too painstaking; and we wish Mr. Formm 
and his publishers the utmost success. Nothin. 1 
is said in this programme on the question ot 
copyright; certain it is, however, that seven! 
poems by Shelley, or important variations of 
poems, have heretofore been published whip 
are still copyright, and could only under specN 
arrangement be re-used by Messrs. Reeves and 
Turner. 

The New York Nation quotes from the Star of 
the East a report that there exists in the library 
of the convent of St.John the Baptist, at Semi, a 
second Greek MS. relating to St. Clement of Konis, 
dating from the beginning of the eleventh mu- 
tury (1008). This MS. consists of forty-ww 
sheets, is written in double columns, upon psv« 
of vellum of unusual size, is addressed, in de 
form of a letter, to James, the brother of the 
Lord, and has the title: “ Life of the Holy 
Martyr Clement, Bishop of Rome, disciple of the 
holy Apostle Peter.” Heretofore, only the Latin 
translation of this work was lmown to be » 
existence. 

Sir Edmund Beckett, Bart., author of 
Watches, and Bells ; Lectures on Church Sunn¬ 
ing ; Astronomy without Mathematics, &c., has “> 
preparation a new work to be entitled A Look as 
Building. The subject will be treated both in >■* 
legal and practical aspects, and the volume show 
be of interest and value to professional as well £ 
to non-professional readers. The rmblishers vi¬ 
be Messrs. Crosby Lockwood ana Co., of hts- 
tioners’ HaU Court. 

M. Groen van Prinsterer's death remoi ® 8 * 
scholar who will be chiefly known outeiae hi* 
own country as the learned and laborious comp ller 
of the Archives de la Maison d OraMt-hastas.^ 
The letters and documents comprised in d * 5 
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scries carry us from the outbreak of the Revolu¬ 
tion of the Netherlands to the establishment of 
the commercial oligarchy upon the death of 
■William II. His comments and prefaces are 
instinct with the warmest admiration of Calvinism 
and the Calvinistic House of Orange, and in his 
latest work, Maurice et Bameveldt, he manfully 
stood up for the son of William the Silent against 
Mr. Motley’s enthusiasm for the Arminian states¬ 
man. Even those who are unable to look at 
history from his point of view may well acknow¬ 
ledge that he has done good service in drawing 
attention to the merits of a cause which has found 
scant favour with modern historians. 

Mb. Fitzjames Stephen, Q.C., has been pre¬ 
paring a Digest of the Law of Evidence, in which 
he has attempted to reduce this important branch 
of the law to the form of a connected svstem of 
intelligible rules and principles. The worn, which 
will make a small volume of about 200 pp., will 
he published almost immediately by Messrs. Mac¬ 
millan and Co. 

Colonel Meadows Taylor, whose death at 
Mentone during the current month has been 
noticed by some of our contemporaries, was an 
officer enjoying reputation both as a soldier, a 
literary and scientific man, and an artist. Though 
not holding a commission in the Company’s cr 
Koval army, he rose to the command of a regiment 
in the forces of the Nizam, and was long employed 
in the civil administration of His Highness's dis¬ 
tricts. His services in the suppression of Thuggee, 
and in political charge of Berar during the Indian 
mutinies, were such as to merit public recogni¬ 
tion from the Indian Government; and he would 
no doubt have received this at an earlier period of 
his career had he been a covenanted servant of 
the State. As it was, he was rewarded with a 
Companionship of the Star of India in 1860, 
eight years after his return to England. His 
commission in the Nizam’s army dated from 
December 1824. Colonel Taylor will be best 
bown to the literary world by his Confession* of 
“ Thug, a work now forty years old, and once in 
Inch favour among many readers. A new and cheap 
edition was issued by Messrs. Henry S. King and 
Co., in 1873, as the first of a series of republished 
tales by the same author, whose Ralph Darnell, 
St/a, and Tipi'c Sultan, may be vet fresh in the 
memory of admirers. Tara, published by Messrs. 
Blackwood in 1863, was very favourably received, 
and would have acquired more general popularity 
had its characters and scenery been better under¬ 
stood by an English public. 

At the last meeting of the Cambridge Anti¬ 
quarian Society, the Rev. G. F. Browne read a 
paper on “ Hobson’s House.” Mr. Browne traced 
a tenement called “ le George,” in the possession of 
Corpus Christi College in 1460, and in the occu¬ 
pation of an “ innholder and carrier ” in 1556, into 
the possession of Helen Hobson, widow, in 1 580. 
Helen Hobson was the mother of Thomas Hob- 
®? n » .the well-known carrier. Thomas Hobson 
died in 1631, leaving his dwelling-house in Bene’t 
parish to his son Thomas. In 1637 Catherine 
liall acquired the tenement originally known as 

rhe George,” and pulled down the stables, &c., 
ln the yard, which the college books call“lIob- 
son s yard.” The rent of the house was for some 
time entered as from “ Hobson’s House.” 

B’ the article on the “Loan Collection of 
--title Instruments ” in our last number, at 
P-483, cob c., the passage relating to the Napier 
tjones should have read: “ the ‘ Napier Bones,’ made 
about 1700; invented by the originator of loga- 

bnrs, and used for performing division and mul- 

plication.” Napier himself died in 1617. 

The committee of an interesting international 

stoncal society, “Verein fur Geschichte des 
•™densees und Umgebung,” held a preliminary 
10 Rorschach a few days ago, m order to 
arrangements for its annual congress, which 


is to be held on September 24 and 25. The asso¬ 
ciation numbers more than 700 members, who 
belong mainly to those Swiss cantons and German 
States whose territories border upon the Lake of 
Constance. The programme is a very full one ; it 
includes, among other engagements, a lecture by 
Prof. Meyer von Knonau, of Zurich, whose subject 
is not yet announced; a paper upon the bounda¬ 
ries, circumference, and the oldest towns of the 
ancient Thurgau; one by Prof. Kauftnann on the 
Swabian War of 1499; another by President A. 
Naef, of St. Gallen, upon the history of Rorschach 
and its surrounding fortresses and castles. Musik- 
direktor Szadrowsky will give a lecture upon 
Notkerand the famous contemporary music-school 
of the monastery of St. Gallen, with illustrations 
of the works of the local composers of the ninth 
century, which am to be executed by the pupils of 
the Marienkloster. A musical parchment of the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century containing 
Nother’s Media vita in morte suinus will be exhi¬ 
bited by the president of the association. It may 
be remembered that this noble canticle, best 
known of all the works of the stammerer (Notker 
Balhutus), is said to have been composed in this 
neighbourhood, as its author observed a number 
of workmen who were building a bridge sus¬ 
pended between life and death over the abyss with 
no protection but their slight scaffoldings ; or, as 
others say, upon seeing one of them accidentally 
killed in the Martinstobel. 

The Royal Academy of Sciences of Berlin has 
awarded all the funds available for the Bopp 
Prizes of 1876-77 to Prof. August Fick of Got¬ 
tingen, in recognition of his eminent services in 
the prosecution of philological enquiry. Prof. 
Fick is at present engaged in the revision and en¬ 
largement of his Comparative Dictionary of the 
Indo-Germanic Lanyuayes , which, together with 
his more recent works, The Early Unity of the 
Indo-Germanic Races of Europe (1873) and 
Greek Personal Names (1874), has earned for 
him a distinguished place among German philo¬ 
logists. 

Herr Friedrich von Hellwald, who has 
succeeded Dr. Peschel as editor of the Ausland, is 
engaged in compiling a geography on the prin¬ 
ciples adopted by Klysee lteclus in his Geographic. 
Unirerselle. Herr von Hellwald’s work, which is 
to appear in fifty numbers, is entitled Die Erde 
und dire Voiker (The Earth and its Inhabitants), 
and is to be published at Stuttgart by W. Spe- 
mann and Oo. 

The Ririst.a Europea for May contains a long 
letter from Prof. Max Muller on his controversy 
with Prof. Whitney. The same magazine con¬ 
tains an article by Signor Bartolomeo Malfatti, 
on the condition of Lombardy at the time of its 
conquest by the Franks. Signor Malfatti aims at 
showing how the similarity between the insti¬ 
tutions of the conquered country and those of the 
Franks accounts for its peaceable occupation by 
Charles the Great. There is an article by Signor 
N. Caix, in which he defends his views about the 
“ Contrasto ” of Cuillo d’Alcamo. His position is 
that the poem was produced under French, rather 
than Romance influences, and was perhaps inspired 
by the Pastorclle of John of Brienne. 

We have received Three Feathers, by William 
Black, cheap edition (Sampson Low and Co.); 
Alice Lorraine , by R. D. Blackmore, sixth edition 
(Sampson Low and Co.); The Vulture-Maiden, by 
W. Aon Hillern, trans. C. Bell and E. F. Poynter 
(Tauchnitz edition) ; The Sportsman’s Guide, iff-c., 
for Scotland, ed. J. Watson Lyall (Simpkin, 
Marshall and Oo.) ; Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute, July, 1875—April, 1876 (Triibner); 
Grasp your Nettle, by E. Lynn Linton, new 
edition (Smith, Elder and Co.) ; Too much Alone, 
bv Mrs. J. H. Riddell (Warne); The Race for 
Wealth, by the same (Warne); Die Ehe, von 
Prof. Dr. Watterich, 2. Auflage (Nordlingen: 
Beck) ; Terra Incognita ; or, the Convents of the 
United Kingdom, Popular edition (Burns and 


Oates); La Haute Banque et les Revolutions, 
par Auguste Chirac, deuxieme edition (Paris: 
Amyot) ; Bibliographic zur Geschichte dcr briden 
Titrkenbclagerungen Wiens, von Heinrich Kab- 
debo (Wien: Faesy); Pa/ist. Gregor VII. und 
die Rischofsicahlen, von Otto Meltzer, 2. Aufl. 
(Dresden: Schiinfeld). 


OBITUARY. 

GnoEx Vax rraxsTEHKn, M., May 19, aged 76. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

In the Explorateur of May 11 is a letter from 
the Abbe Bouche, formerly missionary in Dahomey, 
discussing the question of the French claim to a 
portion of the coastiand of the Dahoman territory, 
a subject which is of interest since attention baa 
again been drawn to this part of West Africa. 
Admitting that France has no claim upon 
Whvdah, ho holds that the cession of the district 
of Cotonou (Cutanee) to that country remains valid. 

Letters from the Count Pietro Savorgnan di 
Brazza, published in the Rollettino della Societd 
Geogrqfica Italiana, describe the beginning of his 
expedition inland by the OgowtS river in West 
Africa. He is accompanied by the naturalist 
Marche, the physician Ballay, a quartermaster of 
the French navy, and a party of natives of the 
Senegal or Gaboon, and steamed up the Ogowd as 
far as the village port of Ilimba Reni in December 
last. According to the letters of January, 1876, 
the latest dates, he was then leaving the country 
of the Okanda. 

The Riga Neics announces that the Swedish 
botanist Arnell, and the zoologists Theel and Trii- 
bom will shortly leave Stockholm for Riga, on 
their way to St. Petersburg, whence they will 
proceed to Siberia to join the scientific expedition 
of Prof. Nordenskiold. 

A letter from Krasnovodsk in the Baku News 
dated April 10, describes an earthquake which 
took place on that day. Two distinct shocks 
were felt in rapid succession, and of sufficient 
strength to affect the vessels lying at anchor in the 
roads ; while, on the land, piles of firewood stored 
up under sheds were upset. 

A correspondent of the Invalid* Russe, in a 
letter from Petro Alexandrovsk dated March 20, 
says that nothing has occurred to disturb the 
peace in the Amu-daria department or the Khanat 
of Khiva. Despite the severity of the winter, 
and the strength of the ice on the river, which 
bore well everywhere, not a single instance of 
plundering or marauding incursion was recorded. 
Rumours were certainly current among the popu¬ 
lation of the disturbances in Kokand, but nothing 
serious came of them, and as soon as the Khivan 
Government had received official intimation of 
the incorporation of that Khanat into the empire, 
a congratulatory embassy was despatched. The 
sanitary condition of the troops is described as 
excellent, and only twenty-three men were reported 
in hospital. Another correspondent of the same 
paper, writing from Kokand, says that Fulat-Bek 
( 1‘iUad-Beg —the steel prince) was held in great 
abhorrence by the natives for his excessive 
cruelty and brutality. His favourite pastime was 
slaughtering innocent people like so many sheep. 
This odious monster is said to have taken the 
lives of 3,700 people during his short rule in 
Marghilan. He was particularly relentless to¬ 
wards the family of Hudoyar Khan, slaying not 
only the wives of his rival, but also the little 
children. After the capture of Marghilan by 
Skobeleff, this general would not allow his men to 
occupy the citadel— i.e. the late residence ofPulad 
—for it literally reeked with blood, and had be¬ 
come a disgusting charnel-house. 

At the evening meeting on May 13 of the 
Ethnological Section of the Russian Geographical 
Society, M. J. Veniukoff read the report of the 
special commission charged to examine into the 
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proposal to publish in an abridged form all the 
information that has appeared in foreign literature, 
especially English, on Upper Asia. The com¬ 
mittee, ■while heartily approving of the idea, has 
suggested that a catalogue of books and articles 
relating to High Asia and its inhabitants should 
be published in the Proceedings of the Society, 
with an introductory essay on the geography and 
ethnology, and a map of the country. 

The German papers announce the return to 
Alexandria of Drs. Paul Giissfeldt and Schwein- 
furth from their recent expedition to the Coptic 
monasteries of St. Anthony and St. Paul, on the 
borders of the Red Sea. The drought occasioned 
by a two years’ absence of rain had frustrated the 
travellers’ intention of making the ascent of Jebel 
Oharib, one of the highest summits of the moun¬ 
tain chain of the Red Sea. The expedition was 
otherwise successful, and in addition to the large 
number of astronomical and meteorological deter¬ 
minations which they made, they have collected 
many interesting scientific data, which they hope will 
materially contribute towards a better acquaint¬ 
ance with these hitherto imperfectly explored 
districts of the African shores. 

A recent number of the Allgemeine Zeitung 
contained an interesting report from the Austrian 
PoBt-Councillor, Herr Riederer, of the progress of 
his scheme for organising a regular postal system 
in Persia. Herr Riederer's communication is 
dated Teheran, and was despatched on April 1, 
at which period a weekly postal communication 
had been carried on since the middle of February 
between Teheran and Tabriz, and as far as the 
Russian frontier to Djoulfa and Rescht-Enzeli. 
After lornr and anxious waiting he had succeeded 
early in November in procuring 8,000 francs of 
the sum promised him for the execution of his 
schemes, and with this small amount he had ven¬ 
tured on the novel task of establishing post-offices 
in the most important towns of north-western 
Persia, and had organised a system of mounted 
letter-carriers, whose efficiency and trustworthi¬ 
ness have thus far proved even more satis¬ 
factory than he had hoped for. The native 
population has shown much favour to the new 
postal institution, which at present provides for 
the delivery of small parcels as well as letters, 
both of which are earned in saddle-bags by two 
horsemen, who constitute the entire force needed 
for each special delivery. Herr Riederer antici¬ 
pates, however, so great an increase in the number 
of letters and parcels presented for transmission 
that it will soon be necessary to employ pack- 
horses and extra relays of men, and the success of 
the undertaking thus far has encouraged him to 
attempt establishing a money-order system in 
connexion with the existing letter-carrying ar¬ 
rangements. In this he has met with much help 
from the Persian traders in all the principal towns 
en his post-roads, and he believes that if only the 
brigands can be kept in check he may succeed in 
extending a thoroughly efficient postal organisa¬ 
tion to every part of the interior of the Persian 
kingdom. 


THE SOCIETY FOB HANSEATIC HISTORY. 

The annual meeting of the Society for Hanseatic 
History (“ Hansischer Geschichte Verein ”) is 
fixed to take place at Cologne in Whitsun week, 
on June 0, 7 and 8. Besides the learned repre¬ 
sentatives of the principal Baltic cities of Ham¬ 
burg, Bremen, and of several North German uni¬ 
versities, some Flemish and Dutch historians are 
expected to honour the gathering this year bv 
their presence. Indeed, for all those who are 
engaged on researches in the municipal develop¬ 
ment of Northern Europe no better meeting- 
place could be selected than the ancient metro¬ 
politan city on the Rhine, which, being the centre 
of commerce and general intercourse in the Middle 
Ages as well as at present, was one of the foremost 
members of the famous league. Englishmen who 
are anxious to attend may like to be informed 


that the members of the society, together with 
their friends and guests, will meet during the 
first two days at fixed hours in the celebrated 
Hanse-Hall of the Rathhaus to transact business 
and to attend lectures and discourses on civic 
history, both German and Italian. There is to be 
a public dinner in the Gurzereich (Guildhall), and 
visits to the different churches and to some 
magnificent collections of early art will be con¬ 
ducted by the chief local antiquarians. 

The principal object of the gathering, however, 
is the account to be given of more serious work 
performed under the superintendence and by the 
means of the society. Though some valuable 
publications have already been issued since the 
society was set on foot six years ago, and though 
the annual volumes of translations (Hansische 
Geschichtsbldtter ) contain many learned and inter¬ 
esting papers on cognate subjects, nothing of 
greater and more universal importance has been 
achieved hitherto than the publication of Han- 
sisches Urkundenbuch, bearbeitet von Konstantin 
Hohlbaum. Band 1. (Halle: Waisenhaus.) Im¬ 
mense progress in collecting and editing docu¬ 
mentary materials lias indeed been made since 
SartoriuB and Lappenberg issued their well-known 
collection in 1830. Only by such an elaborate 
method as is applied to the documents in this 
new Codex Diplomaticus can a sufficient amount 
of evidence be obtained on the early development 
of municipal liberty within this federation of 
North German cities, and on the wide extent of 
its operation. Since the publication of Die 
Recesse und andere Alston der Hansetage von 
1266-1430, edited by Karl Koppmann, of which 
three volumes have been already issued by the 
Munich Historical Commission, it has been known 
that these cities were not content with merely 
material progress, and we have now laid before us 
the political tendencies of the towns. As in English 
history the Acts of Parliament do not become con¬ 
tinuous till a considerable time after the institution 
itself sprang up, so in the federal history of the 
Hanse towns: from a large mass of documents, 
charters, privileges, treaties, letters of protection, 
briefs, tariffs, the first vestiges of the league can be 
traced long before the Acts of its Diets are extant. 
Indeed, the germs are to be met with as early as the 
tenth century, and for a longtime point chiefly to 
an intimate intercourse between north-western 
Germany and England since the days of Otto III. 
and Aethelred II., of which Cologne was the 
centre. From the twelfth century onwards 
documents relating to commerce with Holland, 
Flanders, England and France accumulate in rapid 
proportion. About the same time, during the epoch 
of llenry the Lion and the great Hohenstnufen 
Emperors, German navigators and merchants 
scoured the Baltic in every direction. Liibeck 
rose to be the central point of the league, and 
Wisby in the island of Gothland was the most 
useful outpost' towards Denmark and Sweden, 
while Novgorod with its Hanseatic factory does 
not yield in importance to London with its Steel¬ 
yard. 

Yet none of these successes were gained with¬ 
out strong opposition, and many a tough struggle. 
The towns were forced into federal ties by power¬ 
ful dynastic and aristocratic enemies at home, 
and by the antagonism of other nations abroad. 
They had to arm themselves for warfare on land 
and sea. Able factors and agents laid the founda¬ 
tion of a shrewd diplomacy, by which any political 
emergency in neighbouring countries was met as 
soon as it was descried. A municipal code of 
law based on pure Teutonic principles spread in 
all directions. The statutes of Liibeck were 
adopted by many a new civic foundation within 
and without the political frontiers of the nation. 
The commercial .law of the confederated cities 
was accepted as a rule by the chief nations of 
northern Europe. The history of the Hanse is 
thus hardly less important, and frequently of 
much more real consequence to universal history, 
than that of the Holy Roman Empire, which was 


so strangely attached to the heels of the German 
nation. 

Herr Hohlbanm’s first volume deals with the 
rise and growth of the federation down to the 
year 1800. The editor has collected 1,376 
articles. Many documents which have bees 
printed before are only registered. All, however, 
are carefully dated and annotated. The old 
Russian treaties appear for the first time is 
correct German translations. Much care md 
labour are spent on minute' editing and on ela¬ 
borate indexes, geographical and personal. The 
first index by itself is quite amine for the mediae¬ 
val geography of a considerable part of Europe, j 
The learned editor, who belongs to the rising ! 
generation of German historians, and who visited ; 
personally between twenty and thirty city archives. } 
from. Reval to Cologne, promises a second volume : 
with no great delay. 

It is also to be expected that the first volume of 
Hanse Recesse since the year 1431, edited for the 1 
society by G. Freiherr von der Ropp, will likewise • 
be completed and issued simultaneously with tte 
meeting in June. Its accomplished editor hx- 
lately published a small volume which will he . 
highly welcome to Northern historians, Zv ■ 
Deutsch-Skandinavischen Geschichte des XX. : 
Jahrhunderts (Leipzig: Duncker und Humblo'.;. ! 
The most valuable portion of it is an investigation ; 
and critical dissection of the sources of Swedish 1 
history in the fifteenth century. It is curious to i 
observe how the early historians of that counter : 
were more or less influenced by the commercial ■ 
and political intercourse with the southern shots 
of the Baltic, the most powerful medium of which ■ 
about that period was the German Hanse. I 

R. 'Path, j 


LETTER FROM EGYPT. I 

Cairo: Hay «, llit S 

Six months have now elapsed since the fits j 
meeting of the Socidtd Khediviale de Geogrephie. ! 
The quarterly Bulletin, the issue of which hat , 
been looked forward to with interest, has at lenztl : 
appeared. The interesting matter—accompanied 
by excellent maps—which it contains would seen 
to augur a brilliant and useful future for tfc 
Society. I fear, however, that hopes baaed upon 
this fust Report of Proceedings may prove illu¬ 
sory. The Khedive has, perhaps, been led to 
count too much upon the scientific forces which ’ 
Egypt can muster. Not that the will is wantinc; 
for members have attended the stances in Ur." 
numbers. But the weight of business has fall™ 
almost exclusively upon the President, and stil 
more upon the Secretary, M. le Marquis de Coe- 
piftgne, who has found it necessary to exert a mos 
continuous and praiseworthy activity. Again, 
the diversity of languages spoken here has pre¬ 
sented difficulties which were not sufficiently cal¬ 
culated. Arabic, of course, was out of the ques¬ 
tion, as a means of communication; and, for that 
matter, there are not more than three or four 
native members who take an active part in the 
proceedings of the Society. French has very 
naturally been chosen, as being the language m« : 
widely spoken. Unfortunately, however, a majo¬ 
rity of the more active members are by no mean-’ 
so familiar with the language as to be fluent 
speakers or useful contributors—a feet which h» 
detracted considerably from the interest of the 
discussions. 

It was also expected that considerable advaa- 
tage, from a scientific point of view, would bar® 
resulted from the numerous expeditions organise" 
by the Egyptian staff, both in the lately acquired 
territories of Darfour and Harar, and in other 
parts of Central Africa. The American offices- 
however, of whose zeal to do good service 
question can be raised, are for the most p»r* 
rather good and hardy soldiers than «nen*!" c 
explorers. This fact, and the expression of ditleo 
ences of opinion as to this fact, have given nse w 
little dissensions between the President of 
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Geographical Society, Dr. Schweinfurth, and the 
Egyptian staff, of which manifestations were 
given at the first meeting of the Society. From this 
original want of harmony, which is much to be re¬ 
gretted, has originated an element of discord which 
has been extremely prejudicial to the interests of 
the Society. A private letter from Dr. Schwein- 
i'urth to one of his friends, which was imprudently 
published in a German paper, has been the cause 
of a certain amount of animosity, such as to cause 
Dr. Schweinfurth to deem it advisable to tender 
his resignation. It is probable that he will 
take up his residence at Leipzig, where he has been 
invited to accept the Professorship of Geography 
and Ethnology (Vblker- und Lauder-kunde) in the 
University. 

The loss of this distinguished savant will be 
serious, perhaps irreparable, for this Society, which 
he has, so to speak, created, and of which he has 
been the main support. 

It had been Dr. Schweinfurth’s intention to 
devote himself to a careful study, by means of a 
aeries of expeditions, of the desert tracts bordering 
upon Egypt proper, including the Western Oases, 
and especially to unravel the mysteries of that 
region of mountains and depressions which extends 
from the Arabian chain to the Red Sea. He has 
just returned from accomplishing one small portion 
of the undertaking, and it is to be feared that his 
work will not be taken up for a long time to come, 
involving as it does much labour and patience. 
Besides, it is a task that is not likely to prove very 
productive of striking results, and one that will, 
therefore, tempt few, if any, explorers. 

I am unable to say who will succeed as Presi¬ 
dent of the Geographical Society. Perhaps it will 
be the learned Baron de Heuglin, who is at present 
at Cairo. He was invited to come here, in all 
haste, by the Khedive, upon the death of Mun- 
zinger Pasha, who was so unfortunately killed at 
Tedjoura. Notwithstanding the readiness with 
which he complied with the summons, M. 
Heuglin has been, to all intents and purposes, 
forgotten during the Abyssinian campaign: and 
he has been by no means pleased with this negli¬ 
gence. 

The library of the “ Darb-el-Gemamiz,” which 
already contains literary treasures of so great a 
value, has lately been enriched by the addition of 
a large portion of the Oriental works, chiefly MSS., 
of the late Mustafa Fazil Pasha, of Constanti¬ 
nople. They are not yet classified so as to admit 
of a description in detail. 

M. L. Flaram, who has lately been paying a 
visit to Egypt, has met with the success which 
his ingenious system of secret telegraphy deserves. 
The “ Cryptograph ” has been adopted by the 
Egyptian Government-—as it has been by almost all 
the Governments to which it has been submitted 
—and by numerous private individuals. 

It is now very generally known, without any 
preaching of the fact, that the Egyptian'of the 
nsmg generation is always ready (sometimes, per¬ 
haps, too ready) to hear and to see some new 
thing. Therefore, among other inventions, the 
“ Type-writer,” lately introduced by Mr. Reming- 
ton, is receiving a due share of attention; and is 
likely to take its place, as a contrivance of really 
practical utility, in public offices here as else¬ 
where. Visitors to Egypt are strangely surprised 
to find how closely, in its town life, this country 
a* treading upon the heels of the ever-advancing 
European civilisation. 

Roland L. N. Michkll. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

PROF. MAX MULLER AND BUDDHISM. 

London : May 22,1876. 

Iu the remarks I am about to offer my desire 
is, not to arouse a controversy which has for some 
time slept, but rather to touch one side of the 
subject-matter which never came into the con¬ 
troversy at all. Prof. Max Muller’s lecture On 
Missions (December, 1873) called forth a protest 
from Mr. A. O. Lyall in 1874, and the former has 
replied in the article “ On the Vitality of Brah¬ 
manism ” in the fourth volume of his Chips from 
a Oerman Workshop. These papere have refe¬ 
rence to the view of Brahmanism taken in the 
lecture. I desire now to invite attention to the 
view there taken of Buddhism. The lecturer 
made a general survey of the positions taken up 
by the six great religions of the world, and classi¬ 
fied them as non-missionary and missionary—in 
the former category including Judaism, Brah¬ 
manism, and Zoroastrianism; in the latter, 
Buddhism, Mohammedanism, and Christianity. 
He intimated that the contest is really between 
those armies which assume the offensive, and he 
gave wise counsel to those who go out to battle 
for Christianity desiring that it shall “conquer 
in the Holy War of the future ” (Chips, vol. iv. 
p. 280). By missionary religions he explains 
(p. 318) that he means “those in which the 
spreading of the truth and the conversion of un¬ 
believers are raised to the rank of a sacred duty 
by the founder or his immediate successors.” 
Such a classification, correct as we should deem it 
in a mere historical survey, seems hardly satisfac¬ 
tory in a lecture the object of which is, from 
a survey of present positions, to direct the coming 
campaign. 

Now, we are all aware that religions, like 
peoples and governments, change with time. We 
do not say that Rome in the times of the Em¬ 
perors was a republic because it was so in the 
days of the first consuls. The later condition 
was the result of continuous growth, but the 
contrast discloses a change of essential importance 
in the very heart of the state. So modern 
Christianity is not primitive Christianity. The 
missionary spirit has indeed, but fitfully, been 
maintained; oat what of the communistic spirit 


which, perhaps with its founder, and certainly 
with “ his immediate successors,” was of hardly 
secondary importance ? 

There is nothing, in fact, to prevent a mis¬ 
sionary religion becoming non-missionary, nor 
anything to prevent a non-missionaiy religion be¬ 
coming missionary. Prof. Max Muller (Chips, 
vol. iv. pp. 319, 320) states that his lecture has 
had the effect of rousing the Jewish and Parsi 
communities to take action for the revival or 
generation of the missionary or proselytising 
spirit. It may be that some such movement is 
already taking shape. And it is certain that, 
when pressed harder and harder by the attacking 
hosts, these religions will strike out for existence, 
and they may strike out for conquest. 

And of Buddhism I say that, though it was 
endued hv its “ founder and his immediate suc¬ 
cessors ” with the missionary spirit, it has long 
since ceased to regard “ the spreading of the 
truth and the conversion of believors ” as a sacred 
duty. Even the great Asoka (on the Pillars) 
preaches universal toleration rather than the 
dogmas of Buddhism:— 

“ A man must honour his own faith without blaming 
that of another. . . . He, whoever he may be, who 
honours his own faith and blames that of anothes 
out of devotion to bis own, and says, moreover, * Let 
us make our faith conspicuous,’ that man, I Bay, who 
acts thus iqjures the faith he holds. . . . Further, 
may men of all faiths abound in knowledge and 
prosper in virtue! ” 

And this universal toleration has at least since 
the days of Asoka been more characteristic 
of Buddhism than missionary zeal. What is 
its present position ? It maintains its hold in 
Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Thibet, Mongolia, China 
and Japan. Its phases in these distant lands 
differ very much. In Ceylon, as Prof. Childers 
says (Pali Diet. s. v. Nibbdnam), it “ retains 
almost its pristine puritv.” In Burma and 
Siam it is altered under Mongolian influences), 
in China and Japan it seems to have but a lax 
hold; while the Buddhism of Thibet, living 
though it be, contrasts as strongly with that of 
Ceylon as the services at St. Peter’s, Rome, do- 
with those of a village kirk in Scotland. Of 
these countries Ceylon is the only one with which 
I have personal acquaintance; and I can confi¬ 
dently assert that the missionary spirit is as 
dormant there as if it were non-existent. The 
population of Ceylon is, roughly speaking, two 
and a half millions: the Buddhists number about 
one million and a half: the non-Buddhists nearly 
a million; and though there are over 5,000 
Buddhist priests, there is no attempt whatever 
made to convert that large minority. And this, 
is the country in which perhaps the highest 
authority tells us that “ Buddhism retains almost 
its pristine purity.” Prof. Childers refers of 
course to purity of dogma and ritual; and, indeed, 
the Sinhalese priests are good Buddhists, though 
they are not missionaries, just as we might say 
that our bishops are good Christians, though they 
are not communists. 

The missionary spirit seems to be similarly 
dormant in Burma, Siam, China and Japan: hut I 
dare not speak confidently about these. From 
Thibet alone, so far as I am aware, could it be 
plausibly asserted that the missionary spirit has 
breathed in these latter days. From the Hima¬ 
layas to Kamtschatka, it is true, the Thibetan lamas 
have won a certain dominion; but there is reason 
to believe that this conquest has been effected by 
the influences of a civilised over a nomadic race, 
juBt as the hill tribes of India are gradually being 
embraced by Brahmanism, and for the sake of 
profit and power rather than of following devoutly 
the commands of the great Teacher. M. Hue 
( Travels, vol. i. p. 37) remarks: “ In point of fact 
there is no Lamasery of any importance in Tar¬ 
tary the Grand Lama or superior of which is not' 
a man from Thibet; ” and further on (pp. 174, 6) 
he amusingly describes how, on the death of a 
great Lama or living Buddha in Tartary, the 
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Tartars inquire of an augur where their Buddha 
has come to life again, and the augur, after some 
quackery, directs them to seek for him somewhere 
in Thibet; and when these simple folk make pious 
pilgrimage to the place to escort home their 
divinely-appointed bishop, they often meet him 
already on nis way thither. The offices of emo¬ 
lument and consideration are reserved for the 
Thibetans just as those in England were at one 
time reserved for Italians. There seems to be 
no effort to convert those of equal or higher 
•civilisation. 

If this is the present state of things as between 
Thibet and Tartary, and if the other Buddhist 
countries are as I believe they are, and as I know 
Ceylon to be, we may truly conclude that the 
missionary spirit is gone from Buddhism ; that 
its revival there, where it was, is as problematical 
as its generation in Judaism, where it was not; 
and mat so far as the future is concerned, 
Buddhism holds a similar position to Brahmanism, 
Judaism, and Zoroastrianism. It is inexact to 
include it with Christianity and Mohammedanism 
in the remark, “They all have faith in them¬ 
selves, they all have life and vigour, they want 
to convince, they mean to conquer” (Chips, iv., 
p. 255). A. Gray. 


DR. SCHLIEMA.XN’8 EXCAVATIONS. 

Ventnor: May 22, 1876. 

Since Dr. Schliemann has obtained permission 
to excavate again on the site which he has made 
so interesting to archaeology, may we not hope 
that in his future work on it he may be persuaded 
to associate with himself some exact and scientific 
archaeologist who will do what the Doctor himself 
utterly neglected tp do in his previous digging— 
viz., make such notes on the disposition of all articles 
found as shall mark distinctly tne relations of them, 
and who will look at everything without reference 
to some preconceived theory which is to be sus¬ 
tained by the results of the excavation ? 

Dr. Schliemann had an opportunity of rendering 
an eminent service to science in these excavations, 
but, through want of method and archaeological 
knowledge, he has not by them added a single 
scientific fact (I speak advisedly) to what we 
• knew either of Troy or of pre-Hellenic archaeo¬ 
logy ; while the utter worthlessness of the photo¬ 
graphs appended to his work does not enable us 
to form any conception of the most important point 
which m ight have been cleared up by him, and one of 
which he himself seems to have had no notion what¬ 
ever—viz., the character of the wall-structure in the 
successive layers of dibrxs through which he dug; 
and until some properly trained observer goes over 
the ground again and makes such a comparison 
with known and dated (relatively) remains as shall 
mark with approximation the architectural place 
of the ruins which Dr. Schliemann uncovered, we 
are not in a position to assign new conjectural value 
to what they contained. If these ruins are to be 
further ransacked in the unscientific way in which 
they have been begun, it were better for science 
that Dr. Schliemann let them alone. 

W. J. Stillman. 


OXFORD IN THE PRE-EXAMINATION PERIOD. 

London: May 22,1876. 

I am very glad to see that Mr. Cheyne has come 
forward as a vindicator of eighteenth-century 
Oxford. lie shows that at the beginning of the 
last century there were not only disinterested 
students of subjects that lay quite outside of the 
ordinary University curriculum, but that, more 
wonderful still, these men were not only allowed to 
pursue their studies in peace, but were actually 
encouraged and supported by Masters of Colleges 
and other august personages. Nor was Arabic the 
only subject tnev studied in this manner at Oxford 
about the year 1717. I quote from Dr. Bosworth’s 
Preface to his edition of King Alfred’s Anglo- 
Saxon Version of Orosius (p. xxxL) his account 


of the state of Anglo-Saxon studies at Oxford 
when William Elstob became a member of Queen’s 
College in 1691:— 

“ Here he found a society of young mon, full of 
literary zeal, devoting themselves to the study of 
Anglo-Saxon. . . . Edmund Gibson, afterwards Bishop 
of London, was one of the most energetic and success¬ 
ful of these students. His edition of tho Anglo-Saxon 
Chroniclo, with a Latin translation and notes, in 1692, 
was a marvellous work for a young man of twenty- 
three years of age, who had just taken the degree of 
B.A. A succession of the most valuable books in Anglo- 
Saxon were given to the world by men of this learned 
body.” 

Dr. Bosworth then goes on to mention the illus¬ 
trious names of Thwaites, Kawlinson, Benson, 
Nicolson, and Smith—all Queen’s College men — 
whose works were published between 1698 and 
1722. Another contemporary of Elstob's was 
Wanley, of University College, whose Catalogue 
of MSS. is a work of the most laborious scholar¬ 
ship and research, which is still quite unrivalled. 
I need hardly dwell on the contrast between the 
“ darkness ” of poor Elstob and his friends, who 
had never heard of “double firsts,” and the 
“ light ” of the present system. II. Sweet. 
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SCIENCE. 


Geology for Students and General Readers. 
Part I. Physical Geology. By A. H. 
Green, M.A., F.G.S. (London: Daldy, 
Isbister, & Co., 1876.) 


If it is essential that the author of a scientific 
text-book should in the first place have 
practical acquaintance with the subject on 
which he writes, so that he may do some¬ 
thing more than simply filch from the writ¬ 
ings of those who have gone before him, and 
that he should, in the next place, have had 
experience in teaching, in order that he may 
know the needs of a student and how to 
supply them, then it must be acknowledged 
that Prof. Green is singularly fitted for the 
task which he has undertaken. Trained on 
the staff of our National Survey, his daily 
work lay for years among the rocks, and he 
thus acquired in marked degree the power of 
dealing with broad questions of Physical 
Geology; while as lecturer at the Chatham 
Military School, and lately as professor in the 
Yorkshire College of Science, he has had 
abundant opportunity of observing a student’s 
wants, and how such wants may be best 
met by the teacher. Add to this Prof. 


Green’s powers of clear reasoning and easy 
expression, and it will be seen that he is 
marked out as the very man to write 
a geological treatise “for students and 
general readers.” Yet it is as a students' 
text-book that we believe this work will 
become best known. And, indeed, the an- 
thor has evidently felt this himself; for 
turning to the gilt lettering on the back we 
find no place for that otherwise ubiquitous 
individual, “ the general reader,” and the 
book looks down upon ns from its shelf as 
simply a “ Geology for Students.” 

As an advanced manual for the student, 
the work appears to be eminently satis- 
factory; though, as we have at present 
only the first part, the entire work will cer. 
tainly be rather bulky. 

After a chapter on the aim and scope of 
Geology, with a sketch of the rise and pro- 
gress of the science, Prof. Green introduces 
the reader to the rudiments of Mineralogy 
as a necessary prelude to the stndy of 
Petrology, itself the forerunner of Geology 
proper. We are glad to see that in the 
chemical part of his Mineralogy, the author 
uses the modern system of notation and 
nomenclature. It seems downright waste of 
energy that a student should have to lean 
one set of names and symbols in the chemi¬ 
cal laboratory, and another set in the 
mineralogical class-room; and the sooner 
the two systems are bronght into harmony 
the better. The principles of modern 
chemistry are now so firmly grounded and 
so widely recognised that it is high time for 
mineralogical conservatism to give way, and 
we rejoice to find a physical geologist of this 
opinion. As it was not within the author's 
scope to give more than a scanty sketch of 
Mineralogy, it would be unfair to harshly 
criticise this portion of the work. Let it 
suffice to say that the facts are in general 
clearly and correctly stated, though the 
crystallographic portion is hardly up to the 
present day. For example, the crystallisa¬ 
tion of Leucite is described as monometric, 
thus ignoring Vom Rath’s acute observa¬ 
tions, which led him to refer it to the 
dimetric system—though Prof. Green has a 
right to retort that Scacchi may have a word 
to say on the other side. 

A sketch of Petrology follows in logical 
order the mineralogical portion of the wort. 
Where the chief authority is Zirkel’s Pctro- 
graphie, the student will not have to fear 
much misguidance. We cannot help pro; 
testing, however, against the word “ acidic, 
a word which the author is constantly using, 
and which always sets our teeth on edge. 
It is true that English petrologists are 
familiar with this ugly term, if only from 
Lawrence’s translation of Cotta’s Treatise, 
but the word seems utterly unnecessary, for 
if chemists find no inconvenience in giving 
an adjectival use to the ordinary term 
“ acid,” why should geologists ? 

Geology is a science with so many sides to 
it that few men are able to view it im¬ 
partially all round. One student dwells 
more on this, another on that side; and 
most geological text-books are consequently 

badly balanced. We can detect the writer by 

the treatment of his subject, and determine 
at once whether his forte lies in Stratigra- 
phical or in Physical Geology, in Kinersmgy 
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or in Palaeontology. Prof. Green's strongest 
point is unquestionably Physical Geology, 
and we were therefore prepared for a very 
high standard of excellence in this part of 
the treatise. Nor are we disappointed. 
Every chapter of this part—and it forms a 
large proportion of the work—may be 
profitably consulted by all geologists, what¬ 
ever their standing, and the finger might be 
laid on certain portions which it would be 
difficult to praise too warmly. 

An excellent feature in this treatise is the 
frequent citation of authorities, so that the 
advanced student who cares to expand his 
reading is enabled to consult with ease the 
original references. Indeed, this acknow¬ 
ledgment of sources of information is some¬ 
times carried to an unreasonable extent, and 
authorities are cited on well-known points 
which are the common property of all. Thus, 
after being told that “ shales containing a 
sufficient quantity o,f iron pyrites are used 
for the manufacture of alum, and are called 
alum shales ,” we fail to see the necessity 
of referring for so commonplace a state¬ 
ment to Roscoe’s Elementary Lessons in 
Chemistry. 

It is the business of the reviewer to “ try 
every man’s work of what sort it is.” In 
the case of a text-book the work is neces¬ 
sarily in large measure a mere compilation, 
and in most cases the compiler, drawing from 
varied sources, heaps together materials of 
very unequal value —“ gold, silver, precious 
stones, wood, hay, stubble.” In Prof. Green’s 
work, however, we are struck with the high 
and tolerably uniform quality of the materials, 
and with the skill with which they are built 
up. The gold and the silver glitter in every 
chapter, but as for the stubble, though we 
have songht it with diligence, we have failed 
to find it. F. W. Rcdlek. 


A Manual of Comparative Philology as ap¬ 
plied to the Illustration of Greek and Latin 
Inflections. By T. L. Papillon, M.A. 
(Oxford : at the Clarendon Press, 1876.) 

The outside world seems likely to benefit 
almost as much as the undergraduates of 
Oxford and Cambridge by the development 
of the system of intercollegiate lectures. 
" e owe to this already, inter alia, the ex¬ 
cellent works of Mr. Sayce, Mr. Peile, and 
Mr. Tozer; and. Mr. Papillon’s Manual has 
now to be added to the number. It will 
meet a widely-felt need, which, as the author 
justly says, cannot be met by the translation 
of the great works of Bopp, of Curtins, of 
Schleicher, or (we may venture to add) of 
Corssen. These will long be the indispens¬ 
able text-books of the advanced student: 
out they are practically useless to the 
schoolboy or to the ordinary undergraduate, 
frpm whom some knowledge of the results 
°f Comparative Philology is happily now 
expected. Mr. Papillon has therefore taken in 
and a most useful task in providing for the 
gmner a clear and trustworthy handbook, 
e nature of his work of course excludes 
o possibility of original contributions to 
j, 1611 ? 6 - -All that can be expected is that 
®best authorities should be used with 
~“8>enoe; that their conclusions should be 
MoT” WI *k precision, and arranged with 
ruesa; and that when, as is still too 


often the case, opinions are divided, the 
rival theories should be fairly stated, and 
the evidence on either side weighed with 
judgment. A careful examination of Mr. 
Papillon’s Manual will show that on all 
these points the author has attained a very 
fair measure of success. With regard to 
the authorities used, however, there is one 
unfortunate and inexplicable omission. Mr. 
Papillon quotes on almost every page what 
he rightly calls “ an admirable treatise,” 
Prof. Curtius’s Tempora und Modi. But he 
surely cannot fail to bo aware that the 
structure of the Greek verb has been 
much more recently discussed by Prof. 
Curtius, and his earlier views expanded 
and corrected by tho results of the in¬ 
defatigable and most productive studies of 
the thirty years which have passed since the 
appearance of the Tempora und Modi. It is 
the oddest of freaks to draw so largely from the 
brilliant primitiae of the Berlin privat-docent 
of 1846—a work, moreover, which only a 
combination of unwearied vigilance and great 
good luck can enable a student to pick up at 
thrice its published price—and to ignore 
entirely the mature judgment of the 
illustrious Leipzig professor. It is true that 
Curtius’s work is not yet complete, but there 
are good hopes that we may receive the 
concluding part in the autumn of the present 
year ; and even the portion already published 
contains much which might have been turned 
to good account, especially in treating of the 
present-stem, and of personal inflections. To 
pass over minor instances, a reference to Das 
Verbum, p. 14, would have enabled Mr. Papil¬ 
lon to state much more clearly the force of 
the thematic vowel; pp. 202-205 would 
have modified his treatment of the 3rd sing, 
pres., and p. 67 of the 3rd plur.; and pp. 
90-103 not less his discussion of trOt on 
p. 170, and of oOai on p. 212. It is, per¬ 
haps, worth noting that the explanation of 
tcSearev, given from Curtius on pp. 76-77, 
has been since withdrawn by him, as appears 
from the last part of the Studien; the 
discussion.of the question in the “Principles” 
(pp. 645-6 of the fourth German edition) 
was kindly rewritten by him for the English 
translation, as it passed through the press. 
In the same way, it is hardly fair to Mr. 
Peile to refer throughout to the first edition 
of his Introduction, in the face of the large 
additions which were made to the second 
edition. 

The want of consistency in transliteration 
which Mr. Papillon acknowledges in his 
preface is likely, we fear, to cause even 
greater inconvenience to the student than he 
anticipates. It is an open question whether 
j or y should be used to denote the Sanskrit 

palatal spirant (t^) : Mr. Peile prefers the 

latter, but considering the rapidly extending 
familiarity with the correct pronunciation 
of the Latin j ( i ), and the aid which is given 
by the adoption of this character to the 
immediate perception of etymological con¬ 
nexions, it may fairly be argued that the / is 
preferable. But in any case it is very confusing 
to use j, as Mr. Papillon does, sometimes 

for the y-sound, sometimes for g 7 (), 

the j of judge, which is phonetically wholly 
unconnected. The danger of this, even to a 


scholar, appears from Mr. Papillon’s table of 
kindred words on p. 18, where gelu, cold, 
halt, are referred after Leo Meyer to a primi¬ 
tive root jal. This is, of course, impossible; 
the Sanskrit jalam ( g'alam ) which is made 
the base of the comparison, can only point to 
gal, which may have a very different meaning 
from that assigned to it (Cp. Curt. No. 123 
and 637). The Greek o/X«c, which Mr. 
Papillon adds, is puzzling. Can it be a mis¬ 
print for Kr/Xae or for ijjXic ? But these go 
back to an entirely distinct stem, kala (Fick 
p. 42), and the letter-change, which he as¬ 
sumes, is impossible. In the same table the 
choice of the word cat is very unfortunate; 
it is evidently a borrowed word, found even 
in Semitic languages, though its origin is 
obscure; and, even if it were not, the neglect 
of Grimm’s law makes it quite unsuitable 
to be presented as a typical word to be¬ 
ginners. 

The value of a manual depends so much 
upon the exactness of its details that we may 
be excused for entering upon a few more 
criticisms of isolated points, without in any 
way disparaging the general accuracy of 
the work, which deserves hearty acknow¬ 
ledgment. Sanskrit is defined as “ the 
ancient literary language of the Vedas, or 
sacred books of the Hindus, Prakrit being 
the provincial dialect of the mass of the 
community.” Would a schoolboy imagine 
from this the extent of the non-Vaidie 
literature of Sanskrit, and would he not be 
misled as to the true position and date of 
Prakrit ? Mr. Papillon is, indeed, far enough 
from the notion of a recent philological 
writer who quoted a form “ from the Pra¬ 
krits,” a blunder perhaps not paralleled 
since Vizitelly drove Lord Macaulay almost 
out of his senses by making him quote “ the 
Pandects of the Benares.” Schleicher’s 
genealogical table of the Indo-European 
languages ought not to have been adopted 
without a word of caution as to the position 
which he assigns to Keltic—to say the least, 
not one which is universally accepted. 
Ritschl’s views as to the use of a final d in 
Plautus (p. 117) might well have been 
accompanied by a reference to Corssen’s 
(ii., 1005) vigorous, and, many scholars 
would add, conclusive attack. On the 
other hand, it is surprising to find a 
line of Plautus quoted from the text of 
Weise in the case of a play, the Pseudolus 
(sic), which has been edited by Ritschl and 
Fleckeisen. The Sanskrit root giv (p. 212) 
should, of course, be g'iv: this may be one 
of the misprints, which are much more 
numerous than we expect to find in a book 
issuing from the Clarendon Press ; some- 
tinies there are two or three in a page. Mr. 
Papillon might well have been bold enough 
to recognise by the side of the two passive 
futurep formed from the aorist-stems, and a 
third formed from the perfect-stem, the 
fourth formed from the verb-stem, that which 
is generally set down as the future middle. 
So long as the misleading distinction between 
the middle and the passive voice was kept 
up in all its rigidity, editors were content 
with noticing with astonishment and, as it 
were, under protest the instances in which 
the future imperfect was used in its legiti¬ 
mate passive sense ( e.g ., Monk on Eur. 
Hipp., 1468) : but there can be no reason 
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now for keeping up the misleading conven¬ 
tion. Mr. Papillon properly notices that 
the so-called first future passive does not 
occur at all in Homer, and the second future 
only in a single instance (p. 207) ; he might 
well have added that the future imperfect 
is used whenever it is wanted— e.g. a, 123. 
The following sentence (p. 59) probably 
expresses exactly the opposite of what the 
author intended:—“ Gutturals change to 
dentals and labials, not vice versa, except 
in such special phenomena as Lalialism and 
Dentalism.” The form nr Foe (p. 70) can 
hardly be right. Whether we regard the 
rough breathing as a kind of compensation 
for the loss of breath involved in the assimi¬ 
lation of the spirant, or simply as a case of 
later Attic “ coekneyism ”—and names like 
Leucippus seem to confirm the latter view— 
the rough breathing and the digamma 
cannot have co-existed. The statement that 
ut is merely the phonetic equivalent of £>c 
■(p. 88) is more than doubtful: * though ut 
has lost an initial consonant, this was cer¬ 
tainly not the j which Curtius has demon¬ 
strated for fie (i. p. 494). We should like 
to have authority for assigning to the Sans¬ 
krit I (SE) the force of Iri (p. 30) or Iri 

{p. 35), for identifying tag with Biy (p. 185), 
for finding jo in /ojWw (p. 187), for regard¬ 
ing aruspex as a better form than haruspex 
(p. 78), for asserting that in venio by the 
side of patvut and voro by the side of jidpa v 
is a weakening of /3 (p. 65), in preference to the 
view of almost all philologists, that the v first 
sprang up after, and then displaced a primi¬ 
tive g ; for finding the reflexive pronoun sva 
in the suffix of the third person ti (p. 134), 
or for supposing that the “ voice ” which 
gives sonancy to the so-called mediae is 
heard “ directly the contact is released ” and 
not during the period of contact (p. 31), as 
Brucke, for instance, explicitly teaches, and 
as experience seems to confirm. 

These instances will serve to show that 
Mr. Papillon’s Manual will need some re¬ 
vision before it can be thoroughly trusted 
for the purpose for which it is intended. At 
■the same time, the clearness of its general 
arrangement, the judgment shown in what 
is omitted as well as in what is given, and 
the fairness which marks the statement of 
rival theories, make it well fitted, on the 
whole, for the use of beginners in philology. 
Teachers will probably differ considerably as 
to. the extent to which they may desire to 
dwell upon the laws of sound-change, before 
their pupils are led on to study inflections, 
and many would wish to illustrate these 
more fully than is possible from Mr. Papil¬ 
lon’s single chapter. But the materials' for 
doing so are supplied abundantly to the 
teacher by Schleicher and Curtius; the pupil 
need have nothing more than is given him 
in the present Manual. A. S. Wilkins. 


Bulletin No. 2, Vol. II., of the Geological 
and Geographical Survey of the Territories, under 
the direction of Prof. Hayden, has just appeared. 
It is entirely devoted to ornithology, and contains 
two articles of considerable length, with two 
plates; 1. Studies of the American Falconidae, 
and 2. Ornithology of Guadeloupe Island. 

* Mr. Papillon withdraws this statement on p. 230, 
bat for a different, and less convincing, reason. 


THE LOAN COLLECTION OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRU¬ 
MENTS. 

(Second Notice .) 

Section XIV. Meteorology .—This department can¬ 
not be said to exhibit as much novelty in the 
modifications of apparatus as some of the others. 
This arises mainly from the comparative sim¬ 
plicity of the observations to be taken, the re¬ 
sult of which has been that the instruments 
required for direct observation were brought to 
a high state of efficiency several years ago, so 
that modern improvements in them have for 
the most part been confined to details of con¬ 
struction as distinguished from originality in 
principle. As regards self-recording apparatus, the 
main feature of modem meteorology, the English 
makers have hardly exhibited any of much merit, 
while of foreign productions of 'a high order in 
this department we have only van Rysselberghe’s 
meteorograph, and von Oettingen’s self-recording 
wind-components’ integrator. 

To commence with the sets of apparatus. The 
Meteorological Society exhibits the complete out¬ 
fit of one of its stations. The Central Physical 
Observatory of St. Petersburg sends a set of its 
instruments for a similar station, and a greater 
contrast between the two equipments can hardly 
be imagined. The Russian thermometer-screen is 
composed of concentric cylinders of zinc, while 
the British one (Stevenson’s) is a wooden louvred 
box. The Russian barometer is of syphon form, 
a pattern almost abandoned here, while the 
use of the hair hygrometer, a necessity imposed 
by the severity of the climate, and of the 
sign-board pressure plate, for wind, sufficiently 
stamps the individuality of the collection. Prof. 
Mohn, of Christiania, sends three of his thermo¬ 
meter-screens, to be placed outside windows, 
inasmuch as he finds it impracticable to employ 
free standing screens in Norway. He, too, uses 
Saussure’s hvgrometer. Messrs. Negretti and 
Zambra, and Pastorelli, respectively, exhibit sets 
of instruments, the former for a first-class observa¬ 
tory, the latter for schools. We have then the 
sets shown by the Meteorological Office, which 
embrace, firstly, the complete outfit for a merchant 
ship, and, secondly, the modifications in such outfit 
required for the supply of the royal navy. Lastly, 
in the same case, we have a number of supple¬ 
mentary instruments of various kinds supplied for 
land stations, or for special investigations. These 
latter will be noticed in their proper places. 

Of self-recording instruments embracing in 
themselves all the elements which may be deemed 
to constitute an observatory we have Prof, van 
Rysselberghe's meteorograph, which registers not 
only pressure, temperature, humidity, wind, &c., 
but also the tide. It acts by electricity, and 
differs from most other apparatus of the same 
nature in that it engraves its indications on copper, 
so that the curves can be printed off at once. The 
meteorograph of the late Dr. Theorell, of Upsala, 
was expected, but has not yet arrived. It is in 
operation at Vienna, as well as in Sweden. This in¬ 
strument furnishes its data in the form of printed 
numerical tables, corrected and ready for use in 
calculations. We shall now proceed to notice the 
individual classes of instruments ; but in the pre¬ 
sent incomplete condition of the collection we 
fear that our notice will be far from possessing 
the thoroughness we should wish for it. 

Barometers .—Of these we have a very large 
number by different makers. Of standards we 
have Fortin’s, well represented by Adie and 
others, while Casella sends a large standard, to be 
read with a kathetometer. Kew barometers are 
abundantly shown, and we have also the “ gun ” 
barometer, with its india-rubber packing for the 
preservation of the tube from fracture by the con¬ 
cussion caused by firing heavy guns. Of syphon 
barometers the Russian station instrument of this 
character has already been noticed, and several 
mountain barometers, made on the syphon prin- 
| ciple, appear in the collection. Of special adapta- 
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tions of the barometer we may notice, withoct 
giving any opinion of their merits, Stevenson's 
iron barometer, Casella’s small pocket barometer, 
Howson's long-range barometer, Hicks' new 
mountain barometer—r-a perfectly novel form, in 
which the cistern is entirely closed, and the action 
of the instrument is produced by the pressure of 
the atmosphere on the cistern walls. Cipt 
George shows his travelling barometer, which ii 
intended to be filled at each observing station, so 
as to obviate the risk of damage during trans¬ 
port to a filled tube. Of old-fashioned in¬ 
struments we have Saussure’s own mountain 
barometer on De Luc’s principle, and an in¬ 
strument used by Sir John Richardson in bis 
journey to the Mackenzie River in 1848. Tin 
antiquated diagonal barometer, intended to se¬ 
cure openness of the scale, is represented in more 
than one form. Prof. Bohn, of Aschaffenburi, 
exhibits his method of filling barometer-tube! 
with pure mercury, free from air, without boiling. 
Of barographs we have the mechanical, electrical, 
and photographic forms. To the former belonr 
Kreifs and Milne’s, which register the position of 
the float in a syphon barometer, as does also 
Redier's, though it is constructed on .a different 
principle. The electrical form is that employed 
by van Rysselberghe ; while the photographic 
principle is shown in its two modifiestions- 
Brooke’s, now in use at Greenwich, and shown 
among the magnetographs, which employs a 
syphon barometer; and Ronalds’, the original of 
the instruments used at the observatories of the 
Meteorological Office, which photographs the depth 
of the vacuum on the top of the mercurial column. 
Aneroids are, of course, exhibited in abundance, 
and they vary in size from a diameter of eighteen 
inches to the area of a shilling. This instrument ■ 
is of course easily rendered self-recording, and the 
chief novelty in this direction is Dr. Pauggeri 
adaptation of the automatic aneroid for use oc , 
shipboard. Mr. Field shows his engineerin: 
aneroid, by means of which he proposes to obtain 
readings self-corrected for temperature. 

Thermometers .—In these instruments we hare 
nothing to do with their history or general use, , 
and shall only mention them from a meteorological ’ 
point of view. There are numerous ordinary 
thermometers of various degrees of delicacy of 
indication. As for maximum instruments, ws ; 
find the (alleged) original Phillips’ instrument, 
and several on Negretti’s principle. Six’s pattern 
is also abundantly represented. Negretti shown 
his arrangement for rotating his thermometers by 
clock-work, so as to obtain indications at a fi»d 
time’. Mr. Oripps’ thermograph, in which the 
motive power for guiding the pencil is produced 
by the rotation of a spiral tube around a hori¬ 
zontal axis, according as the column is affected 
by changes of temperature, is also exhibited. Of 
deep-sea thermometers we have the original, pro- 
tected-bulb, Six’s instrument, made by Negretti fa 
Admiral Fitz Roy, and the modern Miller-Caaella, 
now generally in use, which closely resembles i» 
predecessor in principle. Negretti also shows he 
new deep-sea thermometer with the arrangement 
for upsetting it at any required depth, so as to 
register the corresponding reading. Of minimum 
thermometers Rutherford’s principle is that most 
frequently represented, with various derices to in¬ 
crease its sensitiveness by augmenting the super¬ 
ficial area of the bulb. 

For the measurement of solar radiation we 
have the black-bulb maximum in vacuo, wits 
Negretti’s mercurial gauge, as well as with Hie® 
platinum wires, for testing the completeness of 
the vacuum. Prof. Sorel’s actinometer is also w ' 
presented. The Scottish Meteorological _ Sociefi 
exhibits the integrator of the son's heat, invented 
by Thos. Stevenson. 

Of methods for determining the temperature of 
the earth, Prof. Ebermayer sends a set of wa 
Lamont’s wooden tubes for the reception of ther¬ 
mometers at different depths, and the Meteoro¬ 
logical Office shows a brass tube with » **»» 
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which carries three thermometers at different 
depths, and is intended to be placed in the t ube 
when plunged into the earth. 

From thermometers we come naturally to 
Hygrometers, and of these we havo practically 
onlv two types at present much in use, August’s 
an! Sanssuie's. The former need hardly be men¬ 
tioned, as it only requires two thermometers; 
the latter has already been noticed as in use in 
high latitudes, and of it there are several ex¬ 
amples, showing various methods of construc¬ 
tion. Daniell’s hygrometer also puts in an ap¬ 
pearance, but we have not discovered Regnault's. 
Various other instruments constructed of whale¬ 
bone, ivory, &c., will be found in the same case 
as Daniell’s. Prof. Klinkerfuee’ instruments de¬ 
serve special attention. 

Of Raingauges we find various simple patterns, 
several of them with the deep cylindrical top to 
the funnel in order to collect snow. There are 
various automatic gauges, working by means of 
tilting buckets, and a gauge acting by clock-work 
and delivering its hourly amounts into twenty- 
four separate collecting glasses. Jagga’s gauge is 
shown by the Scottish Society, as well as an 
arrangement devised by Mr. Stevenson for the 
purpose of preventing out- and in-splashing at a 
time of heavy showers. Black’s ship raingauge 
has also found a place in the same case. 

Rain leads naturally to evaporation, and of 
Atmometers we have a large collection differ¬ 
ing widely in type. Ronalds’ rain and vapour 
gauge is the earliest in point of date; it gives the 
difference between rain and evaporation. Of 
atmometers, pure and simple, we have von 
Lamont’s, which measures by volume, andOsnaghi’s, 
which records by weight. Morgenstern’s is also 
present, but is in an imperfect state, having been 
damaged in transit. Arrangements for the deter¬ 
mination of the amount of evaporation from soils 
are shown by Ebermayer, Prestel, and Skertchly. 


Anemometers .—Of these we have several on 
Rohinson’sprinciple, made self-recording, mechani¬ 
cally by the method adopted at the observatories 
of the Meteorological Office, or electrically by 
Gordon and others. Whewell’s anemometer is 
shown by Elliotts. The crowning achievement in 
this line is, indisputably, von Oettingen’s “ Self- 
recording Wind-components’ Integrator,” which 
hss only recently been completed for the observa¬ 
tory of Dorpat. This gives the mean components 
of motion in the four cardinal directions, N., E., 
S. and W. It acts by electricity, and the rota¬ 
tion of the cups affords the force which sets in 
motion a circular plate bearing four systems 
of sliding rollers which produce an electrical 
contact at each half-revolution. Of pressure ane¬ 
mometers, Wild’s swinging plate has already been 
mentioned. Cator exhibits his own pressure-plate 
Arrangement, while of instruments of minor im¬ 
portance we may notice Ballingall's and Hewlett's. 
. Lastly, we notice some apparatus for special 
investigations, such as Ozonometers, of which two 
or three forms are exhibited, and Prof. Roscoe’s 
automatic light-registering apparatus, which de¬ 
pends on the principle that the depth of colour 
produced on paper soaked in chloride of silver 
varies as the intensity of the light multiplied by 
™ time, of exposure. The instrument was de- 
wtbed in the Royal Society’s Proceedings, 
*°L xxii. p. 158. Captain Abney exhibits a 
*maller form of the instrument, which is more 
convenient for ordinary use than the larger appa- 
mtus. Prof. Luvim sends a perfectly novel 
Apparatus, a Dietheroscope, intended to determine 
the variations in the refractive power of the air 
»s produced by changes of pressure and tempera- 
•nre, by means of the relative displacement of 
two images of the same object seen though the 
Apparatus; so that the observation to be taken is 
“Ach like that obtained by Rochon’s micrometer. 

• wrentor anticipates that at an early date his 
t will form part of the outfit of every 
oaervatory, and be found most useful in fore- 
leather, by its indication of changes in the 


atmosphere going on at a distance from the 
observer. 

In conclusion, we must speak of models, 
diagrams, and publications, a few of which are 
shown. To the first-named class belong two 
models illustrative of gradients by Mr. T. Steven¬ 
son. Dr. Prestel's storm-warner, a resuscitation 
of the old-fashioned cyclone-cards, falls under the 
category of diagrams ; but of far higher interest 
than it are some diagrams of Mr. Buchan’s, show¬ 
ing the relations between wind and barometrical 
pressure over the globe, and another series by Dr. 
A. Mitchell and Mr. Buchan exhibiting the con¬ 
nexion between temperature and the fatality of 
certain types of disease. Mr. Symons shows some 
diagrams relating to rainfall, and Messrs. Scott and 
Galloway contribute a large one showing the con¬ 
nexion between colliery-explosions and weather 
in 1809 and 1870. The Meteorological Office has 
sent some large weather-charts, and a series 
illustrative of Howard's Cloud nomenclature. 
The Deutsche Seewarte, of Hamburg, furnishes 
specimens of its weather-charts, and of its 
arrangements for posting up weather-intelli¬ 
gence at coast stations. Of actual publica¬ 
tions we have volumes of the Journals of the 
Meteorological Society and the Scottish Meteoro¬ 
logical Society. From the Mauritius we have the 
daily weather-charts for the Indian Ocean for 
1801, and some volumes of the Journal of tho 
Meteorological Society. Mr. Symons sends his 
British Rainfall. 

Of course this list is capable of almost unlimited 
extension, and, in fact, were the present notice to 
be postponed for about a month, there can be no 
doubt that it would give a far better conception 
of the state of the exhibition considered as an 
epitome of the past history and present condition 
of meteorological instruments. R. H. Scott. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Physical Society. —( Saturday, May 13.) 

PnoF. G. C. Fostf.r. President, in tho Chair. Mr. 
Thompson, B.A., B.Sc., concluded the communication 
on the Supposed New Force which he commenced at 
tho last meeting of tho Society. In the arrangement 
which he has adopted for obtaining tho spark, the 
secondary current of a RhumkorfFa coil is made to 
traverse a short coil of wire which is thoroughly 
insulated from tho internal core, and into the circuit 
an arrangement is introduced by means of which the 
spark may be mnde to traverse a variable thickness 
of air in its course round the short coil. It is found 
that if this spark is very short the spark obtained 
from the internal core is also short, but as we increase 
the thickness of air to be traversed the spark which 
may be drawn off increases; tho greatest effect, how¬ 
ever, is produced when one terminal of the coil is 
connected with the earth, tho spark then obtained 
being about half an inch in diameter. Mr. Edison con¬ 
sidered that the spark was retro-active, but Mr. 
Thompson showed by an experiment that deficient 
insulntion might lead to such a conclusion. He then 
proceeded to show that just as the chargo given to a 
gold-leaf electroscope is at times positive and at 
times negative without nny apparent roason for tho 
change, so if the core of tho arrangement employed be 
connected with a Thomson's galvanometer the needle 
will be found to wander irregularly about the scale on 
both sides of tho zoro. In order to show that these 
experiments are identical with those conducted as 
originally described by the discoverer, the terminals 
of tho induction coil were connected with the coil of 
an electro-magnet, the same means of including a 
layer of air in the circuit being introduced. Tho 
effect in this case was found to be precisely similar to 
that obtained with the special arrangement previously 
used: with a brush discharge a Geisslor’s tube could 
be illuminated, and, when tho layer of air was in¬ 
finitesimal, the spark produced was also infinitesimal. 
It was then shown that, if the spark at the point of 
contact in the key when a direct battery current 
traverses the coil be done away with by shunting the 
extra current which gives rise to it, no spark can be 
obtained from the core. It thus appears that no 
spark is obtained when there is no necessity for an 
inducing current to accumulate until it has sufficient 


tension to leap over a resisting medium, and that, as 
the thickness of this resisting medium increases, the 
spark obtained becomes greater. Evidently on these 
occasions the current has time to attract unlike and 
repel liko electricity in the core, and if a conductor 
in connexion with the earth be presented to this 
core tho liko electricity will escape: hence a spark 
will result. As soon, howevor, as the tension has 
become sufficient to leap over the layer of air, it will 
be necessary to restore equilibrium in the core. 
Hence there will be a return spark in the opposite 
direction. From these experiments it will be seen 
that tbo phenomena observed may be explained by 
tho ordinary laws of induction. 


Zoological Society of London.— ( Tuesday, May 16.) 
Dr. A. Gunther, F.R.S., in the Chair. Staff- 
Surgeon Comrie, R.N., exhibited a number of zoolo¬ 
gical specimens collected by him on the south-eastern 
coast of New Guinea during the surveying cruise of 
H.M.S. Basilisk-, this collection was also remarked 
upon by Dr. G iinther and Mr. Sclater. Among the 
mammals the most interesting were a rare Perameles, 
P. rufeseens of Peters, and an apparently undescribed 
Flying Phalangor, for which the name P. Comrii was 
proposed by Dr. Gunther; while tho birds included a 
very fino new Bird of Paradiso, which was named 
Manucodia Comrii by Mr. Sclater. The Chairman 
exhibited a small series of mammals from Borneo, in¬ 
cluding a rare monkey, Macacus melanntis, the home of 
which had hitherto been unknown, and a new species of 
Tree-Shrew, named Jupaia minor. He also read a letter 
from Commander Cookson, R.N., stating that he has 
secured a living pair of the now nearly extinct gigantic 
land-tortoise of the Galapagos Islands, and that they 
are now on their way to this country; the female 
weighs 117 lbs , the male 270 lbs. Prof. Duncan, 
F.R.S., read the second part of his memoir on “ Madre¬ 
pores obtained during the Dredging-Cruise of H.M.S. 
Porcupine," and also descriptions of several littoral 
and deep-sea corals from various parts of the world. 
Prof. Flower, F.R.S., read a paper on “ Rhinoceros,” 
founded on the examination of more than fifty 
skulls, in which he pointed out several cranial and 
dental characters which had hitherto been over¬ 
looked ; he regarded three Asiatic and two African 
species as being at present well established: the 
former being Rhinoceros unicornis, Rh. sondaicus, and 
Ccratorhinus sumatrensis ; the latter, Atclodus bicornis 
and A. simus. Other communications were made by 
Drs. Burmeister and Von Haast and by the Secretary. 


Meteorological Society. —( Wednesday , 

May 17.) 

H. S. Eaton, Esq., HA., President, in the Chair. 
The following papers were read:—“ Remarks on the 
present condition of Maritime Meteorology,” by 
Robert H. Scott, F.R.S. This paper gives a history 
of all that has been done in Maritime Meteorology 
si nee the Brussels Conference in 1853 up to the present 
time. “On the Mean Temperature of every day at 
the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, from 1814 to 
1873,” by James Glaisher, F.R.S. This paper, which is 
a continuation of former ones on the same subject, con¬ 
tains the observations for the ten years 1864 to 1873, 
whieh being combined with tho previous ones give the 
mean for sixty years. “ On tho Meteorology of 
Mozufferpore, Tirhoot, for 1875,” by C. N. Pearson, 
F.M.S. “New Wind Chart,” by Lieut. Col. G. E. 
Bulger, F.M.S. 


Society of Antiquaries. —( Thursday, May 18.) 

paper by W. M. Wylie, Esq., was read, giving an 
icount of a votive stone which is now built into the 
all of the Church of St. Stofano at Pallanza, on the 
ago Maggiore. The inscription is as follows: - 
’atronis sacrum Pro salute C. Caesaris Augusti 
ermanici Narcissus C. Caesaris. One side of the 
one bears a sculptured group representing a sacrifice, 
eside the altar stands a priest clothed in a toga, 
jlding a patella and cistella, and he is accompanied 
j a minstrel playing on a double tibia, while an 
.tendant holds the victim. On the other sides are 
re draped female figures dancing with clasped arms, 
ith floral festoons above them. These, doubtless, 
ipresont the Matronae, goddesses who did not occupy 
lofty seat in the Roman Pantheon, and, in fact, are 
it mentioned by any classical author, for they must 
it be confounded with the Dcac Metres. It has booiA 
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suggested that in the more northern parts of the 
Roman empire they may have been deifications of 
female prophetesses, but further south the aspect 
they present is more festal, as shown in this monu¬ 
ment. They were regarded as the patronesses of 
towns, villages, and persons, and in one inscription 
are coupled with Genii. In fact, they bear a closer 
analogy to the fays and fairies of northern mythology 
than to gods. Mr. Hutchinson exhibited drawings 
of British and Roman antiquities found at Newton 
Abbot, comprising a wooden fitrure, which once had 
moveable arms, a bronze spearhead, and a few celts. 


Chemical Socibtt. —( Thursday, May 18.) 

Prof. Abbl, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. The 
first paper read after the usual business of tho Society 
had been transacted was “ On the Action of Malt 
Extract on Starch," by Mr. C. O'Sullivan, showing 
that under these circumstances it is converted into a 
mixture of maltoso and dextrin, the proportion of 
which varies with the temperature at which the 
reaction takes place. A communication was then 
made by Dr. H. E. Armstrong and Mr. Gaskell “ On 
Metaxenol,” tho mctadimethylated phenol. There 
were, also, papers “ On the gases enclosed in Cannel 
Coals and in Jot,” by Mr. J. W. Thomas; “ On Phe¬ 
nomena accompanying the Electrolysis of Water with 
oxidisable Electrodes,” by Dr. J. H. Gladstone and 
Mr. A. Tribe ; and “ On the Estimation of Hydrogen 
occluded by Copper, with special reference to organic 
Analysis," by Dr. J. L. W. Thudicum and Dr. H. W. 
Hake. The meeting was then adjourned until Thurs¬ 
day, June 1, for which several papers are announced. 


Numismatic Society. — {Thursday, May 18.) 

John Evans, Esq., F.R.S., in the Chair. After a variety 
of interesting coins had been exhibited by Mr. Jones, 
the President, and others, Mr. P. Gardner read a paper 
on tho date of King Mostis and of the later coins of 
Thasos. The writor examined the circumstances of 
Thrace and the neighbouring countries in tho third 
century b.c., especially at the time of tho Gaulish 
invasions, and tried to establish the date and circum¬ 
stances of issue of several sets of Thracian coins, 
especially those of Maronea and Thasos. A paper 
was also real, written by Mr. Gill, on the tokens 
issued in Devonshire in the seventeenth century. Mr. 
Gill added largoly to the number of these tokens 
already published by Boyne. 


Philolouical Society .—{Friday, May 19.) 
Anniversary Meeting. 

The Rev. Dr. Richard Morris, President, in the 
Chair. The thanks of the meeting were voted (1) to 
the Council of University Collego for granting the 
use of their rooms for tho Society's meetings ; (2) to 
the auditors of the treasurer's cash account for 1875. 
The Rev. Dr. R. Morris then delivored the Pre¬ 
sident's fifth annual address, containing reports (1) by 
himself on the Society's work in 1875-6, and on the 
Survival of Early English Words in our Present Dia¬ 
lects; (2) by Dr. J. Muir and Prof. Ecgeling on 
Sanskrit Literature ; (3) by loChevalier E/de Ujfalvy 
on the Ugro-FinDic Languages; (4) by Dr. Ad. 
Neubauer on Talmudical and Rabbinical Literature; 
(5) by Prof. Suyee on Etruscan; (6) by Mr. R. N. 
Oust on the Non-Aryan Languages of India ; (7) by 
Dr. Hammond Trumbull on the North-Amcriean 
Indian Languages; (8) by M. Edouard Navi lie on 
the latest Egyptological works ; (9) by Dr. Kolbing 
of Breslau on tho Teutonic Languagos.—Votes of 
thanks were passed to the President for his ad¬ 
dress, and to the writers of the various Reports. 
The following members of the Society were 
then elected its officers for the ensuing year;— 
President: Henry Sweet, Esq: Vice-Presidents: 
The Archbishop of Dublin, Edwin Guest, Esq.. 
Whitley Stokes, Esq., Alexander J. Ellis, Esq., tho 
Rev. Richard Morris, James A. H. Murray, Esq. ; 
Ordinary Members of Council: E. L. Brandreth, 
Esq., C. Cassal, Esq., C. B. Cayley, Esq., R. N. Oust, 
Esq., Sir John Davis, Bart., F. "T. Elworthy, Esq., 
C. A. M. Fennell, Esq., E. R. Horton, Esq., Henry 
Jenner, Esq., Russell Marfineau, Esq., the Kcv. J. B. 
Mayor, W. R Morfill, Esq., J. Muir, Esq., Henry 
Nicol, Esq,, William Payne, Esq., J. Peile, Esq., 
Charles Rieu, Esq., the Rev. W. W. Skeat, W. 
Wagner, Esq., H. Wedgwood, Esq.; Treasurer: B. 
Dawson, Esq., 36 Hunter Street, London, W.C.; 


Honorary Secretary: Frederick J. Furnivall, Esq., 
3 St. George’s Square, Primrose Hill. N.W. Dr. R. 
Morris thon left the chair. It was taken by the new 
President, Mr. Henry Sweet (author of tho History of 
English Sounds, &e.), who acknowledged tho honour 
done him by his appointment and spoke very warmly 
of the services rendered to English philology by Dr. 
Morris, not only through his many and long-continued 
original investigations, but also his popularisation of 
his results in his Historical Accidence, Primer of 
English Grammar, &c. 


FINE ART. 

THE SALON OF 1876. 

( Third Notice.') 

>1. GLrohe's work is of a quality so unvarying, 
and his talent is so equal in character, that we 
may always feel sure that anything he does will 
exactly fulfil what we expect of him. Neither 
of the two paintings which he contributes this 
year is very' important. His Women at the Bath 
detach themselves on a background of pale-grey 
stone tints patterned with tiles of a predomi¬ 
nant and rather cheerful blue; the black slave who 
waits also shows blue—dark and light—touched 
with a little yellow. The flesh has the un¬ 
pleasant japanned surface which is usual with 
M. Gdrome, but which tells successfully in the 
painting of the tortoiseshell and mother-o’-pearl 
inlay of the table in the foreground. Santon it la 
porte (Tune mosquee is a portrait of boots and 
papooshes innumerable, left together with an old 
beggar at the open gate of a mosque, through 
which we see the figures of the faithful pray¬ 
ing in the dimly-lighted interior. Three of 
M. Gerome's pupils, Leon y Escosura, Jules 
Gamier, and Jean Raffaelli, make a certain mark. 
Each is distinguished bv considerable talent, and 
each also by a slightly differing shade of vulgarity 
in manner and touch—not a healthy natural vul¬ 
garity, but a highly artificial product. In the 
works of all the colour is crude and irritating. 
M. Escosura succeeds best in repeating the un¬ 
naturally definite outlines and highly glazed sur¬ 
face affected by his master. M. Gamier, who is 
less in vogue than the highly successful Escosura, 
and whose colour is almost as trying as that of 
M. Raffaelli, gives perhaps promise of sounder 
work in the future than either of the others. 

Besides the two paintings by M. Gerome, we 
have many other bits of Eastern life. Le Molah 
sortant, dc la mosquee, by M. Chataud, has a good 
deal of vigour and freshness, but Uu ortlre dtvrou, 
by M. Pasini, is really remarkable for the beauty 
and richness of its quality in tone and colour. 
Sunk in a dark angle of thick walls banded round 
by a broad dado of tiles in deep tremulous blue, 
the prison gateway stands half-open ready to re¬ 
ceive its doomed. The prisoners arrive before it 
helpless in the hands of their guards. Two stand 
out from the rest with gesture of authority, the 
others remain surrounding the group of prisoners 
to the right. Each little figure is a portrait, each 
movement helps to tell the common story. In 
another moment the half-open door will be shut, 
and through the little grating in the wall above 
the silent court will catch the echoes of retreating 
feet. The painting is “ fat ” and its solidity well 
sustains the richness of the general tone. M. 
Pasini's second picture, Le Harem a la campagne, 
is a brilliant bouquet of girls dressed in delicate 
rose-garden hues set in a background of flowers 
and palms and cypress under a bright, clear, 
eastern sky. One breaks from her companions, 
and gazes with undefined curiosity across the blue 
waters of the Bosphorus at the walls of a little 
citv seen afar off on the opposite shore. 

The works of M. Torrents represent also a 
quality of colour which is not common. The 
Vierge au lis has some very rich passages, hut 
as a whole it is more or less pastic/ie. Le portrait 
du vieux superieur is more independent work. 
The old superior himself is sunk, half-lying, half¬ 
sitting in a sort of chair-bed; he is dying, his 


eyes are glazed, his swinish features drag heavily, 
his limbs lis torpid. Out of each line there h 
built up a type of the lowest order: gross sensu¬ 
ality, coarse, common, unimpassioned. Even 
group of seminarists one meets is made op for the 
most part of two classes of men—those who will 
develope into animals, evil beasts like “ le vieui 
supdrieur,” and those who resemble the yorau 
monk whom M. Torrents has placed close at his 
side: creatures whose sensitive instincts recoil 
from contact with the every-day world; not 
sluggish, animated rather by a narrow fervour 
and energy incapable of supporting tbs strain of 
continuous action, but running into passional? 
bursts of momentary exaltation, yielding again » 
periods of self-torture and depression—unfit fa: 
life, but for the cloister’s death most surely ak> 
unfit. The outward calm of this monk’s attituc- 
speaks of a resignation which nature resents; tfc 
very touch of his fingers on the vellow leaves of 
the book which he holds in his bands has some¬ 
thing of the torpor of despair. The healthy lik 
of the old painter, absorbed and content in hi* 
occupation, nis senses fully engaged, bis attentija 
occupied, full of happy interest in his work, con¬ 
trasts as strongly with the wholly bestial assoupm- 
ment of the old superior as with the strained and 
wasted life of his young attendant. Throughout, 
all is in keeping, quiet and still; the two white- 
robed figures tell against the black dress sad doll 
red hood of the painter, the deep tawny coat o: 
his dog, the rich browns of the background, the 
dark blue of the curtain, and the broken hoes of 
the Turkey carpet which covers the floor. Ever* 
touch shows the same equal care, the same readi¬ 
ness, and freshness of accent, the same evidence of 
serious intention and study. 

M. Munkacsy’s Interieur (Tatelier is also notice¬ 
able for a pleasant frankness of method; a link 
black in the shadows, a little hard in tone, but per¬ 
haps less so than usual with his work, thehandlk 
is full of even more than the usual spirit, and botn 
the painter who exhibits his picture, and the full¬ 
blown lady in blue who admires it, look life-ike 
and excellent portraits. 

The war of 1870 continues to furnish »te 
number of subjects. M. Detaille, whose “ 1870-71 
achieved so just a reputation, contributes this yet' 
En reconnaissance: un bataillon de chasseurs i pd 
envoyt en reconnaissance, occupe un viOayt « 
vient cCavoir lieu un engagement de eandrnt. 
The chasseurs advance down the middle of 
the village street; to right and left are sit® 
of the deadly engagement which took pis« 
just before their arrival. On the left some kindly 
cottagers succour a dying man ; to the right lies t 
horse fallen with his rider, who holds a let: 
pennon still grasped in his outstretched hsno. 
further up another soldier, sorely wounded, sits 
propped against a lamp-post, and in the distant 
march forward other bands ready to support their 
comrades. Above the roofs of the houses on either 
side shows a pale-grey sky, and afar off are the 
distant outlines of trees. The impression of panic- 
stricken terror given by the close-shut aspect o; 
the houses is heightened by the absence of crowd¬ 
ing villagers about the movement of the marcbinr 
troops. Besides the group who issue from uk 
cottage door on the left to aid the man dying ™ 
the pathway only one figure stands prominently 
forward—a boy who points the way to the office 
in command of the detachment; but the usual bnA 
life has fled the chill and terrible streets, -v- 
Detaille is a pupil of M. Meissonier, and nr 
shows, together with an individuality not to b 
mistaken, much of the best results of ns 
master's teaching. The general look of tains 
is a little too neat and clean, hut for power e 
faithful observation, for accurate se gag . / 
skilled and conscientious labour in TBBderia- 
and characterising every type and movement, ts 
reconnoissance claims a very high rank. R 18 °° e 
the most able and artistic transcripts from w J? 
life which the walls of the Salon can show. ' 
rigiment de hussards de marche dhpasse Us cm 
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jioitr se porter en arant, by M. Dupray, is very 
spirited, full of life and movement. The value of 
every tint, in relation to the dazzling brightness 
of the snow fallen around, is sought with just 
appreciation. Against the brilliant white which 
glares from the ground the white coats of the 
well-groomed horses show yellow and soiled. XJn 
Jape, by M. Protais, talies u9 into a happier 
moment of military life. The troops march 
steadily down upon us through a broad expanse 
of open country along a far stretching road which, 
running from distant right to near left, intersects 
the fruitful fields oh either side. The ploughshare 
rests in the furrow while the husbandman gazes 
on the marching men. Overhead the rosy ripen- 
nine apples load the bending branches of the trees 
lining the edge of the dusty road, and far away 
the distance flies our sight, pursued line after line 
bv the swift white clouds which move across the 
pale blue of the open sky. 

Among the portraits looked for with interest 
were two by M. Baudry, and they are disappoint¬ 
ing—that of M. E. H. decidedly less so than that of 
Mdlle. D., which shows a distracting assemblage of 
painful blues. In both, the handling is vigorous 
and strong—too strong, indeed, for it is strength of 
a sort which seems to exclude delicacy; and in 
admiring the energy, the facility, the certainty of 
the relief, we regret the absence of those refine¬ 
ments which give distinction, individuality of 
character, and an air of life. This perfection of 
relief is wanting noticeably in M. Bastien- 
Lepage’s portrait of M. Wallon, but this in 
every other respect is a masterly work. The sub¬ 
ject is very simply and seriously treated ; there is 
no attempt at pleasing the eye, as, for instance, in 
M. Baudiy’s M. E. H. by a ground of lively 
changing colour—red and tawny-yellow, shining 
bronze and polished oak. The ordinary black 
coat is unrelieved except by the white of the stiff- 
starched shirt, and the head sinks in the dull 
uniformity, in the heaviness of the tint employed 
in the background. But look at the head, at the 
precision, this purpose, the tenderness, the zeal 
with which every meaning line, every sign of life 
and character, has been caressed; every touch of 
the brush is drawing, painting not worked and 
worked till there is nothing left, but thought and 
thought till everything is there. The hands are 
as intelligently and admirably drawn and painted 
as the head, and equally full of significant expres¬ 
sion. Intremendoua contrast to the patient, faitnful, 
loving intelligence of M. Bastien-Lepage’s work 
stand the portraits of M. Ribot. They are as full 
of truth and life, hut it is truth and life of a very 
different order. They are in every way peculiar, 
but this peculiarity is not the result of caprice or 
■wilful affectation of singularity; it is the manner 
of a man who is a master in his degree, the neces- 
saiy outcome of the special habit of seeing and 
thinking proper to a given temperament. The 
particular type which he affects, and which he 
fenders in a manner calculated to give it its full 
intention, is a type of which we at once acknow¬ 
ledge that we have seen it a hundred times. Each 
® c °f the double range of heads which he calls 
Portraits we recognise as seen and known. The 
bread flat forehead, the energetic square jaw, and 
intelligent eyes, common in more or less degree to 
a > are full of practical sense, of immense un- 
speculative self-confidence, of convictions hardly 
’fon and rigidly held. It is impossible to ignore 
ine force and power, the reality, with which these 
epical members of a great family are invested, 
ns portrait of the celebrated singer, Mdme. 
nieymard-Lauters, astonishes with the same air 
tl, truth. The inspecting pale-blue eyes, 

etbmserious lips of M. Bastien-Lepage’s head 
ti v” a ^ on dwell insinuatingly in our recollec- 

but M. Ribot's portraits impose themselves 
of ff S' w bioh seems the very concentration 
tm 1 extrem ® simplicity of the means 

makes his work as instructive as it is 
Vs!?! C ?? n8 ^7 peculiar. Tate the portrait of 
“me. Gueymard-Lautere—a black gown, a bit 


of blonde, a rose or two, an emerald gleaming 
from a bracelet, that is all, but it is a sufficient 
setting for the opulent life which tells out from 
the midst. M. Olairin, in his portrait of Mdlle. 
Sarah Bernhardt, has exhausted, a In Regnault, all 
the resources of the chromatic scale, and to what 
effect ? Our first impression is of a highly coloured 
display of fireworks revolving in many shades of 
blue, of red, of green, of purple, and orange, 
revolving about a twist of white muslin accident¬ 
ally tumbled on a sofa. By degrees we discover 
that this object has a head and hands, that it is 
Mdlle. Bernhardt dressed in the white satin gown 
in which she plays L'Etrangh-e. Clever as M. 
Clairiu's work is, even Mdlle. Abbema's hideously 
crude portrait of the same actress in profile appli- 
qute on a green curtain and a pot of iris has a 
more real impression. 

Among the known and noted portraits M. 
Constant's Emmanuel Arnyo must not be over¬ 
looked. It is an excellent likeness, givinsr much 
of the finesse as well as of the quaint individual 
character of the head. The pale tones of 
the flesh are thrown up on a dull blue ground, 
patterned on one side in paler blue and green, 
the blue is again repeated in the lining of M. 
Arago's black coat, and relieved by the tawny 
stone-colour of the stuff which covers the chair 
in which he sits. M. IlarlamofFs half-length of 
M. I. Tourgueneff has character and energy, but 
it is rather coarse work. lie succeeds in giving 
the general likeness, the genial and intelligent 
aspect of M. Tourgueneff, but misses the refine¬ 
ment, the sentiment of his usual expression. 
Another novelist, M. Ilaudet, the author of the 
recently popular Jack, has, it is said, reason to 
complain of scant justice. His friends, while ac¬ 
knowledging the excellence of M. Feyen Perrin’s 
portrait of him, add that he is “ plus joli gar^on 
que 9 a.” Considered by the outer world, to whom 
M. Daudet'a features are less familiar, and who 
are therefore less critical as to likeness, the por¬ 
trait seems altogether successful—distinguished in 
style, life-like, natural and simple in treatment, 
forcible and yet harmonious in general effect. M. 
Carolus Duran’s half-length of M. Emile de 
Girardin is admirable; it is a most masterly piece 
of characterisation, and ranks far higher in point 
of mere painting than his large full-length por¬ 
trait of Madame la Marquise A. (Antiforti). 
Mdme. la Marquise, dressed elaborately in white 
silk, satin, and fringes, her blond hair in rolls 
innumerable, descends the blue-carpeted stairs 
of her house, laying one hand on the balus¬ 
trade, against which shew the leaves of a large 
tree-palm. The figure has no dignity, the 
wide-open stare of the eyes no expression, the 
left hand, which has an awkwardly small wrist, 
does not rest on the bannister which it is intended 
to touch, and the effect of the whole is rather 
black and hard, in spite of the skilled painting 
and wonderful quality and texture which M. 
Duran has managed to get in parts. A portrait of 
two little hoys which hangs in the same room 
is noticeable for a rare grace and quiet charm. 
They are the children of M. Paul Dubois the 
sculptor, and the portrait is painted by their father, 
who also sends one of his wife, which is far less 
pleasing and successful. Further on we come to 
Les picoines, by M. Duez; a noteworthy, but in¬ 
complete picture. The great pink peonies are 
ainted with success and great brilliance, but the 
ead of the fair young woman who is holding 
back the branches of the great flowering shrub is 
effaced by the side of its flowers; her tulle scarf, 
her velvet gown, her very gardening gloves catch 
the eye before it can reach her face. Another 
portrait by M. Duez, M. A. B., is less agreeable 
and spirited, but more perfectly accomplished. 
M. Lefebvre sends one of the most masterly por¬ 
traits of men which the Salon can show, Portrait 
de M. Leonce Reynaud, directeur-ySneral de* 
phares —a work which is thoroughly satisfactory 
as a piece of direct and powerful portraiture. 
Portrait de la grmuFmbre, by Emile Renard, is in 


its way really noticeable. From a dark-brown 
background the aged head, bound round by a 
faint-yellow foulard, looks out quietly. La grand! 
mere, is dressed in black with a white handker¬ 
chief, and in her withered hands she holds a dull 
orange-coloured box, from which she takes her 
pinch of snuff. The hands, though thoroughly 
well drawn, are rather too blue in colour; the head 
is much finer, full of evidence of fine observation. 
The thinness of the eyelids and their droop has a 
remarkable truth. A little head, by M. Uaillard 
the eugraver, Portrait de Mdlle. A., very thinly 
painted, but not slight, is worth attention; and 
M. Wauters sends the portrait of a lad, M. C. 
Somzce, which has more than common charm and 
refinement of manner. 

M. Nittis sends two pictures— Sur la route de 
Castellamare, a mid-day effect of light on long 
dusty road and flat open country which he has 
painted before, and which he now paints again 
with the same wonderful dexterity ana truth. His 
second painting is a brilliant portrait of the 
Place des Pyramide* on a wet day. It is just 
after the rain, and the streets are glistening 
from the shower; the movement of the groups 
hurrying across the road, the passage of the 
omnibuses and cabs, the splash of the mud, 
and unfortunate Joan of Arc riding triumphant in 
the distance, all are there transferred to the canvas 
with delightful skill. The many who now follow 
in M. Nittis’ steps rarely succeed in giving to 
their work that truth of atmospheric effect for 
which he is so remarkable. M. Loir is a note¬ 
worthy exception; his Kiosque de la place de la 
Bourse—effet de neige, is full of air. The grada¬ 
tions of tone throughout are delicately tine, yet 
the general effect is admirably broad and simple. 
It possesses just those harmonious qualities in 
which M. Girard's astonishingly clever Quai aux 
Fleurs, for instance, is deficient. 

M. Fantin’s flowers keep their place even in the 
crowd, but Les huitres and Les parols, by M. 
Rousseau, are certainly the finest pieces of still- 
life painting in the Salon. The bunch of chrys¬ 
anthemums in the delft jar on the table in Les 
huitres showing every shade of colour, passing 
from white to various violet, from rose to deep 
red-brown ; the oysters lying wet in their freshly- 
opened shells, are marvels of true realism, and the 
excellent arrangement of the whole, the perfect 
harmony of tone and rich yet quiet colour, mate 
this picture in its way a masterpiece. 

E. F. S. Pattisoh. 


THE ROYAI. ACADEMY. 

(Third Notice .) 

Domestic Pictures. —The critic who approaches 
this section of the Academy Exhibition, leading 
on to the Portraits and the Landscapes, is conscious 
of an enormous number of works to be dealt with, 
and of very insufficient means for dealing with 
them all. We find down in our notes forty-six 
domestic painters, forty-one portrait-painters, and 
forty-five landscapists, and of course, in each 
division, a proportionately larger number of pic¬ 
tures. Two of the very foremost domestic paintings 
of the year—in fact, two of the leading works in 
the gallery—are those of Mr. Fildes ( The Widower ) 
and Mr. ii. W. Macbeth (A Lincolnshire Gang ); 
soon after these would come Mr. Herkomer (At 
Death's Door ) and Mr. Boughton (A Surrey Pas¬ 
toral); also, Mr. Stone (Rejected), Mr. Leslie (“My 
Duty towards my Neighbour”), and Mr. H. Wil¬ 
liams (The Ancestor on the Tapestry). Of all 
these we had said something before the exhibition 
opened, and, in the plethora of matter, we shall 
not further discuss them, but shall pass on to four 
other principal contributors—Messrs. Small, Bar¬ 
nard, Millais, and Prinsep. 

The Wreck, by Mr. Small, is a great example 
of energy in conception and execution—a forceful 
ensemble, made up of force in the several incidents 
and personages; the old woman who clasps her 
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bands athwart her left shoulder, as she contem¬ 
plates the fearful plunge of the surf over the 
avke, and other remoter ravages, while a boy 
huddles within the shelter of her apron, being 
perhaps the best of all. More prominent than 
these are the aged pilot with a medal on his 
breast, token of previous daring and self-de¬ 
votion, and the young woman who, with shud¬ 
dering insistency, points at the latest shows of 
danger and disaster; the surf-drenched terrier is 
also very tellingly introduced. The scene may 
perhaps be on the storm-beaten Northumbrian 
coast. With this important work Mr. Small 
largely confirms tho promise of many previous 
pictures, in themselves of minor account, but all 
testifying to the same uncommon sort of forth¬ 
right strength. Saturday Night, by Mr. Barnard, 
is one of the most remarkable illustrations of 
London low-life that could be cited from any 
period of our art. It is certainly not a sightly 
picture—full of grime and flare, and of human 
uncouthness; but this is in the nature of the 
subject: the redness of the lighting is pushed to 
an extreme, and a disagreeable extreme. The 
central incident is that of a sailor with a grey 
parrot on the top of a cab, receiving a bottle of 
spirits; other incidents of the drinking-plague 
are a sot reeling into a gin-shop, and his squalid 
wife clutching at him, while a girl with an un¬ 
filled beer-jug glowers at the squabble. Two 
street-urchins gloat over the Police News as they 
shuffle along; a butcher plies his trade; a chapman 
noises abroad his pottery; a harpist and a fiddler 
fill up with indifferent music the pauses of all 
the other clatter. These are but a few out of 
many well-varied aspects of the gaseous pande¬ 
monium of Whitechapel as pourtraved for us only 
too truly by Mr. Barnard. Getting Better, by 
Mr. Millais, represents an invalided girl of six, 
sitting up in her bed, and receiving from a rather 
older girl a refreshing gift of grapes ; a little boy 
in sailor-costume accompanies the donor. His 
face is of an unattractive type, “knocked off” 
rather than rightly painted; indeed, the whole 
picture, masterly though it is in handling, and 
true in unforced expression, is a rough-and-ready 
affair, not exactly approvable from the hand of a 
painter of Millais’s rank. An unflattering remi¬ 
niscence of the style of art of which Mr. Hurl- 
stone used to be a prominent exponent haunts us 
as we look at this work. Mr. Prinsep, in his 
Linen-gatherers, takes us off to lofty, airy, 
grassy downs, with a company of blooming young 
women carrying their laundry-goods ; large 
figures, healthfully comely, and even stately in 
their bearing. The handling is simple, free, yet 
too uniformly smooth and slab in texture—a fault 
which increases upon Mr. Prinsep, and thwarts his 
fine native gift for colour. This spacious picture 
would form a very agreeable decoration for a hall 
or staircase of lordly proportions. 

One of the important subjects is that selected 
by Mrs. Ward— Newgate, 1818.- Mrs. Fry conducts 
her young friend. Maty Sanderson, for the first time 
to visit the female prisoners. We cannot call it a 
good picture, but it is certainly an intelligently 
told story, and a pointed sermon. Another lady, 
Miss Havers, shows to much advantage in three 
paintings — “ They homeward wend their weary 
way," “ Under the blossom that hangs on the bough," 
and “ Goosey goosey gander." The first and third are 
effects of twilight; the latter being more especially 
warm and glowing, and extremely true in its per¬ 
spective recession, with a tortuous rivulet running 
up the centre of the composition. All here is 
realised with graceful expressiveness: the colour 
also is true in tone, but not quite pure and aerial 
enough in its tint of red. The Rivals, by Mr. 
Perugini, is an excellent piece of expression—two 
Norman girls passing one another in a cornfield: 
one, the large blonde, unsuccessful in her love-affair, 
with a look of open provocation masking real de¬ 
jection ; the other, a slimmer brunette, shyly sub¬ 
missive, with her half smile that means triumph 
and harmlessness in one. The drawing and exe¬ 


cution are highly efficient; the failing element actually occurred with a child of the painter, 
being the colour, which is unpleasantly chilly and This seems to have been a singularly o pport un e 
unemphatic, though not precisely wanting in coincidence in the family-circle of the gentlenm 
brightness of hue. The same praise and the who displayed last year a very popular picture of 
same blame belong to Choosing a Nosegay, by nearly similar subject-matter, named To be Lift 
this artist—the nicety of drawing in the till Called for ; enabling him as it does to peat 
lush foliage being truly noticeable. In The Nest, the same sort of thing over again, without thread- 
by Mr. Calderon, the little girl whose back we bare self-repetition, and to the satisfaction (let at 
see, with her thick-clustering golden hair, is a hope) of some commissioning picture-dealer, 
very pretty figure, and hardly the less indicative Portraits .—With these we must deal in verv 

of eager delighted observation for the turning- summary terms. There can have been few veare 
away of her visage. Mr. Hook’s Cromer* ranks in whic £ the 8ub8t antial intereet of the Exhibition 
high among his very best successes in that line of wa s more independent of its portraiture*, at the 
coast and marine painting, with hearty human game time, we regard the general average of merit 
lite in daily work or intervals of pastime, which j n latter as hardly below its ordinary mark, 
he has made all his own these many years. There Q n t jj e p re8en t occasion, we scarcely think that 
are three other examples here of his special gilt ; either Mr. Millais (consummate executant as he 
but we need not pause overproductions so cliarac- is> or ^ ^ when he or Mr. Watts (ek- 

teristic of an artist whom we all know and enjoy, vated in aim and art), can rightly be placed first 
and whose work, in its main constituents, one on the roll. We would rather assign tn® primaev 
could almost describe even without seeing the Mr. Leighton, with his heroically truthfol 
canvases themselves. Mr. ^eames has a curious reading of the countenance of Captain Richari 
theme in The Last Bit of Scandal ; two sedan- Burton, Consul at Trieste , of which we have 
chairs set down and opened for their occupants spoken before*, and, after him, to Mr. Downing 
an oldish beau and a maturely youthful belle to a n a rtist whose name is new to us. Mr. Scholderer 
emerge, and interchange the stimulating morsel, a nd Mr . p oynter ^ ai^ i n the front rank. Mr. 
venomous to some valued acquaintance's reputa- Downing’s portrait of C Dennis O’RorJce, Esqf* 
tion ; an ingenious choice of subject, but it must be an excellent performance—manly, decisive, well- 
said an ugly one, for the sedan-chairs, occup) mg drawn, and very simple. The sitter is presented 
the central front of the picture, cannot be made with his riding-whip under his arm, and one of 
other than ungainly. The Life of the Old Manor •- j dg gloves on; a vigorous man, accustomed to 
house, by Mr. F. \Vyburd, is an agreeable picture, command, with a certain look of challenge or of 
with a considerable share of beauty, of a boy peremptory enquiry on his full-blooded face: 
lolling on a sofa with a puppy, and two sisters, m assuming the likeness to be correct, there is really 
the costume of Charles the r irst s da) s. in I he nothing wanting to this thorough half-length of 
Kmtter, by Mr. G. P. Chalmers, we have a masterly an g en t,i eman> Mr. Scholderer exhibit* i 

little study of an old woman, in a style which ma i e and a female portrait. The former (516) 
might be regarded as merging that of Israels with represents a gentleman of about thirty-five year? 
the later manner of Wilkie. Ln Fete, Lormandy, 0 f a g e ^ carefully dressed, and of a calculating habit 
is one of those scenes of. hrench peasant-lite 0 f mind; the fingers of his right hand in the 
which Mr. Ilennessy peculiarly affects. It.h&s pocket of his white waistcoat, a limp hat in the 
much variety and opulence of detail, with bnl- j e ft # This j 8 exceedingly true, and, without 
liant, though in the total effect rather chilly, aiming at any special amount of finish, complete: 
luxuriance of spring blossoming: the young ^ we Q f The other portrait is Miss Chennnde . on 
woman disengaging her skirt from a bramble- a sofa> aiding a rabbit—a very able work, 
branch is one of the most telling and pleasant ij U t injured by the rather leaden pallor of the 
figures. Mr. Calthrop sends two pictures of flesh-tint. Mr. Poynter’s sitter is Cecil Wed»> 
very superior quality. The Honymotm repre- a boy of eleven, with a look of spirit aid 

sents a young couple in an old-fashioned hos- 0 f 80me p 0W er, a steadfast courageous air ani- 
telry . glancing with surreptitious but broadly mating delicate features: one might surmise the 
conscious.pleasure over the newspaper which has expression to be a little overcharged, but, even 
a special item for their eyes in the column u Mar- allowing for this possibility, the work is a fiw 
riages.” Sons of Toil is a wooded landscape with OD0 

sturdy figures of workmen on their homeward \y e will divide the remaining portraits into 
path a piece of finished truth of the literal order, three broad classes— 1 , those in which artistic 
unemhelhshed but in no wise ignoble. power ig more particularly apparent; 2 , those 

"We should also mention among the domestic which are distinguished by delicacy of perceptive, 
pictures—G.B. O’Neill, Spellbound, agirl reading to or of art; and, 3, the works of general rather than 
a younger girl and boy ; J. I). Watson, Across the special ability and efficiency. To these we shall 
Common-. L. Smythe, Picking Mussels-, Eugene add a few pictures of a portrait-like character that 
Benson, Religious Worship in the North of Italy, are not directly put forward as portraits. 
Cadore, very true and good ; Clausen, High Mass In the first class we number—Millais, For- 

at a Fishing Village on the Zuyder Zee, like the bidden Fruit, the same little girl (we con- 

preceding in merit, and in subject too, with all the ceive) whom the master had already pointed 

difference that pertains to national couleur locale ; under the title Still for a Moment ; Lord Lytton'- 

T. Graham, A Market Stall, and The Last Halt ; Mrs. Sebastian Sddesinger, and The Duchest ft 

Webster (the highly popular veteran now retiring- Westminster, two portraits that tend to stamp 
from active professional life), Waiting for the Mr. Millais as the plutocrat’s portrait-painter. 
Bone, and two other specimens ; Barclay, A Dance, expected to represent wealth and its evident*, 
Capri, a youthful goatherd with his kids; W. J. and duly representing these, and, along with 
Anderson, L’ Angelo, ready for the Procession, an them, as much of birth and breeding as hap- 
Italian mother and child; P. Macquoid, Not for pena to come in. Ouless, Sir R. P. Amfhlsl, 
You, a lady and dogs; F. Morgan, The Hay- Baron of Exchequer, on the whole the best speci- 
makerf, and Whither i —a mother with her chil- men here of this artist, neighboured closely “f 
dren, dispossessed from one home, and seeking The Bishop of London, The Right Bon. L. L 
another; Miss B. Jenkins, Playmates Asleep-, Bouverie, and Admiral Milne, while The late End 
Helmick, The Broken Doll ; W. D. Sadler, A Stanhope is decidedly poor. Orchardman, Portrait 
Village Inn in the Tyrol ; Naish, the Night's (107) of a girl with corn-yellow hair and vert 
Catch, on Board a Trawler in Barnstaple Bay ; dark-brown eyes. J. H. Walker, The late Lori 
Ormsby, Seaside Enjoyment, with a formidable Lyttelton, with good full flesh-tint, and a oenm» 
display of umbrellas ; A. Burchett, Instruction ; general analogy to Millais’s mode, not, however, 
A. Dixon, Miles From Home. The last-named at all pushed to extremes; we should have «• 
painting represents a little boy who has strayed, pected to find more of an aristocratic air m tl» 
and who is now perched on a bench in a police- race. W. C. Svmons, Mrs. Westlake, a widow* 
Office ; and we see it stated that auch an incident lady of advanced age in a bonnet Priraep, L cra 


pocket of his white waistcoat, a limp hat in tie 
left. This is exceedingly true, and, without 
aiming at any special amount of finish, complete 
as well. The other portrait is Miss Chermside, ot 
a green sofa, holding a rabbit—a very able work, 
but injured by the rather leaden pallor of the 
flesh-tint. Mr. Poynter’s sitter is Cecil Tfeiy- 
wood, a boy of eleven, with a look of spirit ami 
of some power, a steadfast courageous air ani¬ 
mating delicate features: one might surmise the 
expression to be a little overcharged, but, even 
allowing for this possibility, the work is a hue 
one. 

We will divide the remaining portraits into 
three broad classes—1, those in which artistic 
power is more particularly apparent; 2, those 
which are distinguished by delicacy of perception, 
or of art; and, 3, the works of general rather than 
special ability and efficiency. To these we shall 
add a few pictures of a portrait-like character that 
are not directly put forward as portraits. 

In the first class we number—Millais, For¬ 
bidden Fruit, the same little girl (we con¬ 
ceive) whom the master had already painted 
under the title Still for a Moment ; Lord LytUer. 
Mrs. Sebastian Sddesinger, and The Duchess of 
Westminster, two portraits that tend to stamp 
Mr. Millais as the plutocrat’s portrait-painter, 
expected to represent wealth and its evidences, 
and duly representing these, and, along with 
them, as much of birth and breeding as hap¬ 
pens to come in. Ouless, Sir R. P. Amphltii, 
Baron of Exchequer, on the whole the best speci¬ 
men here of this artist, neighboured closely hj 
The Bishop of London, The Right Hon. L. j- 
Bouverie, and Admiral Milne, while The late Lad 
Stanhope is decidedly poor. Orchard son, Portrait 

S of a girl with corn-yellow hair and verv 
brown eyes. J. H. "Walker, The late Lori 
Lyttelton, with good full flesh-tint, and a oertam 
general analogy to Millais’s mode, not, however, 
at all pushed to extremes; we should have ex¬ 
pected to find more of an aristocratic air m ti» 


rayed, pected to find more ot an aristocratic air >■” 
police- face. W. C. Svmons, Mrs. Westlake, a widow* 
cident lady of advanced age in a bonnet Pnraep, Lora 
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Lawrence (for Government House, Calcutta), 
realising: with (Treat ability the idea of a states¬ 
man whose mind is burdened with work, but not 
overloaded with it, as the power of clearing it 
off rises equal to the need. 

In the second class:—Fantin, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwin Edioards ; Watts, the Bishop of Winchester, 
an excellent portrait, the only one entitled to that 
epithet that Mr. Watts exhibits this year; H. 
Cameron, Datf-Dream and Mrs. Cottier ; W. B. 
Richmond, Miss Charlotte II. Richmond, a fine 
study of a little girl in well-combined shades of 
rather neutral but not colourless brown; J. F. 
Robertson, Miss Ellen Tern/, living, spirited, and 
graceful; Miss M. Stuart Wortley, Hon. Mrs. J. 
Stuart Wortley ; Gordigiani, Baroness Florence tie 
Bretton ; A. Hill, Era, daughter of G. P. Bidder, 
Esq., Q.C., with a background of laurel-leaves. 

In the third class:—Archer, Mrs. Antrobus-, 
Dickinson, Rev. Dr. Coohson, Lord Cairns, Prof. 
Lushington —the last more specially noticeable; 
Wells, Dr. Lionel Beale; J. E. Williams, W. L. 
Neucombe, Esq. ; Sant, Lady Marjoribanks, of 
Ladykirk ; F. 6. Cotman, Rev. J. Eyre Yonge ; 
J. Charles, R. Charles, Esq. ; Schafer, A Portrait 
(535) ; Herdman, Thomas Carlyle, the deep red 
of the cheeks and blue of the eyes emphasised, 
and a certain general air of duty earnestly fulfilled 
throughout a long career, without the sense of a 
winning cause at the end; Miss L. Starr, Mrs. 
H. S. King, an invalid lady engaged in painting. 

Also—E. Bach, Simplicity, a brunette of some 
thirteen years of age, with chrysanthemums. Miss 
M. Brooks, Miss Mischief. Cope, Selecting Pictures 
for the Royal Academy Exhibition, a large paint¬ 
ing, and partly an interesting one; not certainly a 
marked success, but assailed in some quarters with 
an amount of asperity which we think beyond its 
demerits. The portraits of Grant and Calderon 
are about the best; that of Millais, more promi¬ 
nent than adequate. W. Wise, Childhood, with 
a background of pale azaleas. Hindley, “ Cert.es 
he was a most engaging wight ;” a remarkable half¬ 
figure of a Spaniard, in the costume of Velasquez's 
time, and with something of the method of that 
master in point of inconspicuous yet rich colour, 
decision of hand, spontaneity of expression, and 
so on; the character indicated is that of a man of 
adventure and experience, who enjoys his life, and 
. knows how to be on the level of whatever company 
he comes into. J. Morgan, Lilian. Pettie, Por¬ 
trait in costume of the Seventeenth Century. 

Landscapes. —In this department three works 
stand out before all others, the authors being 
Messrs. Millais, J. Macbeth, and W. B. Richmond. 
Of Mr. Millais's very admirable picture, “ Over 
the hills and far away," we have already spoken: 
it is probably the finest of all his landscapes. 
Mr. Macbeth's Gareloch on the Clyde is, we think, 
fully equal to it in most respects, and, as an ex¬ 
ample of genuine colourist faculty, even superior. 

. Its grand tone, sombre and rich at the same time, 
■with dark-bine hills, and dense hut various and 
never opaque greens of grass, make this a work to 
be studied as a standard by artists, and deeply 
and permanently enjoyed by all people. Mr. 
Richmond is singularly intense in his picture, 
Fear Via Reggio where Shelley's body was found ; a 
gaunt and desolate scene, loaded with solid bulks of 
cloud, and oppressed with red and thundrous light, 
more gloomy than gloom. A half-naked man, 
bronzed almost to blackness, is advancing upward 
from the sea-beach, carrying a burden of faggots; 
intended probably to lead the mind on to the idea 
°f Shelley's funeral-pyre, without, however, 
strictly representing anything belonging to those 
events which invest the coast of Via Reggio with 
so tragic and so sublime an interest. 

"Tbo principal marine painting is A Lifeboat, by 
"r. Henry Moore; a scene of terrible turmoil, 
painted with all that fullness of knowledge and 
direct sufficiency of power which characterise 
tnis artist. A huge surf breaks over the bows of 
tbe lifeboat; the vessel which she launches out to 
rescue is beyond our ken; no tint of a higher note 


than grey is to he discerned in sea or sky. A Port 
on the Zuyder Zee is one of the best and com- 
pletest works ever produced by Mr. Cooke; strong 
in its shifting atmospheric conditions and bluster¬ 
ing wind, very striking in its perspective and 
motion, bold if also cold in art. A Zuyder Zee 
Fishing-haven is only less good than this; and two 
Egyptian subjects— The Ruins of Komombo and 
Philae at Early Morn- cue observable perform¬ 
ances in their very diverse mode. Moonlight on 
the North Sea, by Wiist, is a largo work, fine and 
simple in its genuine realisation. Mr. Brett's 
elaborate picture of sea-beach and wide rock- 
panorama, dinted and channelled in the pierc¬ 
ing sunlight of noon— Sir Thomas's Totcer —is an 
uncommon achievement of knowledge and skill, 
vet hardly ranking perhaps with his best successes. 
\Ye prefer on the whole A certain Trout-Stream, 
also a sunny picture, resolutely made out in all its 
features of running water and licbened boulders— 
of autumnal trees, green, yellow, and reddening— 
of surface and reflection. The sky with its white 
cumulus-clouds does not satisfy us so well as the 
rest of the picture—which is moreover rather kill¬ 
ing in its keenness of hue, and in scale bigger than 
the subject may be thought fully to justify. A 
size much larger still is only proportionate to the 
striking theme which Mr. A. MacCallum has 
chosen— The Eve of Liberty, Bombardment of the 
Acropolis, Athens, In/ the Turks; an Episode in the 
Greek Struggle for Freedom. This is a memorable 
tableau of streaming moonshine and blazing bale¬ 
ful firelight, of smoke and sheen; with much 
moreover of picturesque skill in the grouping and 
diffusion of the numerous figures. He Never Came, 
by Mr. E. H. Fahey, is substantially a landscape, 
though the title seems to suggest a story of some 
gravity embodied in the single figure. This is a 
young woman, waiting no doubt for her lover; 
but whether we should understand that the lover 
has purposely deserted her, or has unexpectedly 
expired, or what else, may be matter of conjecture. 
There is something ominous-looking in the broad 
glassy sheet of water, with its breaks of mantling 
duckweed; in the louring whiteish atmosphere, 
and the sunken hues of the vegetation—dis¬ 
coloured out of verdure into olive greys and 
browns. Taken altogether the picture is a 
more than common hit, and gives Mr. Fahey a 
osition much in advance of that which he had 
itherto occupied. Mr. A. W. May sends two 
pictures, also of unusiwl mark : The Nearest Way, 
and The Meuse in Summer. The former makes 
good artistic capital out of a rainy English spring, 
with a greenish sky, a villager and his daughter, 
a grazing horse, and numerous geese by the river¬ 
side : the latter picture has graceful buoyancy in 
its range of thin-clad trees, which seem (spite of 
the title) to indicate that the summer is barely 
beginning as yet. Gordale Scar, Yorkshire, ranks 
among the most interesting pictures that Mr. 
Inchbold has exhibited of late years; austere 
seclusion with a veil of azure beauty of colour 
woven over it by the slowly-deepening twilight. 
Eton from Windsor is also a noticeable specimen 
of the painter: at the height at which it is placed 
we are unable to inspect it, but the like predomi¬ 
nant tinge of blue, with undercurrents of green 
and grey, strikes the eye here, and would appear 
to be somewhat in excess. Another canvas hung 
out of sight, that we regret being prevented 
from examining, comes from Mr. J. Valentine 
Davis, Across the Moor ; which seems, indeed, to 
be a work of superior insight and style, fully 
worthy of the promise Mr. Davis gave last 
year, and of his paternal inheritance of name and 
fame in landscape-painting. Mr. Wallis’s Oasis 
in the Desert: Fountain Court, the Temple, is an 
extremely enjoyable picture; faithful, fresh with 
sun and shadow, bright with its verdurous leaf¬ 
age, and mellow with its old-time brick and stone, 
and daintily peopled with appropriate figures. 

The following should also be noticed. Oakes, 
Fording a Tidal Creek, and Sheltered ; Dickering, 
Confiscated, a deserted mansion, and The Month 


of March ; Linnell, The Hollow Tree ; William 
Linnell, The Gipsies' Pot, and “ When Hesperus 
calls to fold the flocks of men," a large landscape 
of elevated, or one might almost say of epical, 
character; Sickert, Morthoe, Coast of North 
Devon ; Wilkinson, “ Under the opening eyelids of 
the Mom ; ” L. Thomson, On the Tweed, Evening ; 
C. N. Hemy, The Mill in the Floods, and Red- 
Autumn ; G. Costa, Winter Sunset, near Porto 
tfAnzio ; H. Martin", The Village Sailmaker, the 
figure subordinate to the house, with its vista of 
sea ; Poingdestre, Lowering Marble from the 
Quarry, Carrara ; Aumonier, Water-lilies-, Albert 
Goodwin, A Devonshire Fishing- Village ; M. 
Fisher, A Scotch Hillside : J. T. White, Capri, 
from the Valley of the Pines, Massa—Morning 
Effect ; Smart, The Clear Shining after Rain ; 
T. Lloyd, Misty Morning ; Meyer, 'A Moonlight 
Night on the Meuse, near Dinant ; A. Moutalba, 
Cast el Gandolfo; A. H. Moore, Falling Water; 
E. A. Pettitt, The Zmiit.t Glacier; Colin Hunter, 
Kelp-burning ; Miss F. Duncan, Ploughing ; Birket 
Foster, A Peep at the Hounds. 

W. M. Rossetti. 


abt SALES, 

On the 17th Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods 
had an important sale of Chelsea and Sevres por¬ 
celain, which realised fair prices, though not what 
it would have attained some years back, before 
forgeries were so rife that a mark became no 
longer a guarantee for the authenticity of the 
piece. A large Worcester jug, blue scale ground, 
with medallion of exotic birds and insects, 90/.; 
Worcester coffee cup and saucer, blue scale ground, 
with Chinese figures, birds and insects, 06 1 .; a 
pair of Chelsea plates, with exotic birds and flowers, 
and butterflies in gold on deep blue ground on the 
border, 29/. 10*.; another pair, 28/. 10*.; a pair 
of dishes, 40/. 10*.; out of an old Chelsea dessert- 
service, with deep blue borders and festoons in 
gold, the centres painted with vases and flowers, 
six plates sold for 19/. 10*.; six others, 18/.; and 
a third lot for 15/.; an old Bow bowl, cover and 
stand, deep blue ground, painted with fruit and 
flowers in medallions, 00/.; pair of green bowls 
and cover similar, painted with flowers, 47/.; pair 
of fluted seaux of old Sevres, painted bouquets of 
flowers, 67 gs.; an old Chelsea vase, deep blue 
ground, large oval medallion of Venus with cupids, 
600/.; pair of deep blue bottles, pencilled with 
birds and flowers on gold, 170 gs.; flat-shaped vase 
and cover, deep blue ground, exquisitely painted 
with a large medallion of pastoral figures and of 
poultry, 300/.; pair of vases of similar form, 
classical figures and flowers on medallions, 260/.; 
a Sevres vase,gros-bleu ground, with raised festoons 
of coloured flowers, each side painted with an oval 
medallion of flowers (given by Louis XVI. to 
Tippoo Sahib, and taken at the storming of 
Seringapatam), 1390 gs. Heavy and overloaded in 
design, its value must be in its historic associations. 

On the 11th inst. was sold at the Salle Drouot 
a collection of modern pictures, which fetched the 
following prices:—Decamps, Arabe en voyage, 
6,600 ff.; Delacroix, Rebecca enlevie par It tem- 
plier Rois-Guilbert. 20,000 fr.; Le Tasse dans la 
prison desfous, 12,500 fr.; Diaz, Nymphe pleurant. 

F Amour, 6,105 fr.; Isabey, Un laboratoire d’alchi- 
miste, 6,100 fr.; Millet, Retour des champs, 

6.360 fr.; T. Rousseau, L'automne, 6,000 Jr.; 
Troyon, Ba-ufs au labour, 29,600 fr., Le ynt, 

13.360 lr., Troupeau en marche, 8,050 fr. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Among some recent miscellaneous purchases in 
the Department of Prints and Drawings are to be 
found several interesting acquisitions. The collec¬ 
tion of English water-colour drawings possessed 
by the Print Room is little known, but it forms, 
nevertheless, a most important historical record 
of the growth anul progress of the school. There 
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have just been added to this collection a large and 
highly-finished landscape-drawing by William 
Green (17(31-1823), who devoted the greater part 
of his life to illustrating the beauties of the lake 
country; an admirable sea-piece by the marine 
painter J. T. Serres (1759-1825), an artist who 
was employed by the Admiralty to make sketches 
of the harbours on the enemy’s coast; and a pain¬ 
fully interesting sketch of brigands carousing in a 
mountain pass, by Richard Dadd, a very talented 
artist, who continues the practice of his art within 
the walls of Bethlehem Hospital. The drawing 
just mentioned is dated from the Hospital in the 
year 1853, and is called a “ sketch to illustrate the 
Passions—the recklessness.” It is executed, both 
as regards drawing and choice of delicate tints, with 
the utmost refinement and with a freedom of 
handling that is now rare. Among other addi¬ 
tions in the way of original drawings we may 
notice a curious volume containing water-colour 
sketches of the costumes worn by Mrs. Siddons 
in the various parts in which she played in the 
years 1802-1803. They were executed with 
some care by Miss Mary Hamilton, when the 
actress visited Dublin, and, besides a very accurate 
record of all details of dress, they supply some hint 
of the variety and balanced grace of the actress’s 
system of gesture. An examination of the volume 
confirms the statements made in Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
biography as to the inelegance of many of Mrs. 
Siddons’s costumes; but this effect is often due as 
much to the imperfect resources of the painter as 
to the fault of the actress. Of engravings the 
principal additions are portraits needed to fill gaps 
in the collection. One of these is an interesting 
portrait of Peg Woffington, not known or described, 
and a large number of Irish portraits more or less 
difficult to obtain. Another set of engravings 
consists of foreign broadsides, and classed with 
these is a portrait of a certain Irish giant, Magrat, 
bom in 1717, and exhibited in Germany, but of 
whom no English portrait is known to exist. We 
may also mention among the additions a series of 
seventy-three prints illustrating Bible history 
from designs by Isaac Taylor (1730—1807), an 
artist of considerable invention, who sprang into 
notice by his plates in illustration of Sir Charles 
Orandison. 

The June number of the Portfolio will contain 
etchings after Andrea del Sarto’s portrait of him¬ 
self, in the National Gallery, and Decamps’ Boat- 
Horses, in the Louvre. In the July number there 
will be published an etching by’ Mr. Seymour 
Haden. 

M. Damp is engaged upon another group of 
Mather and Child, of higher and more serious 
character than he has yet attempted. 

Mu. Madox Brown has been designing a more 
than usually important subject, for which he 
revisited Antwerp last summer, and made studies. 
The title of the work will be Rubens' Ride. The 
master is represented as taking his daily afternoon 
gallop beside the Scheldt, after closing the labours 
of the day. He is on a powerful, black, foam- 
flecked Spanish genet: his second wife, the 
beautiful Helena Forman, rides beside, close- 
pressed to him, on a cream-coloured palfrey, the 
skirt of her habit inflated with the wind. The 
two horses seem to be lovingly caressing each 
other’s lip as they gallop abreast. The evening 
sun is full on the group, and the painter screens 
his eyes with one hand, as though studying the 
landscape; his wife looks up to him admiringly. 
Dogs of the characteristic Sniders type leap on in 
front; behind ride some favourite pupils—-Vandyck 
and others—with pinting implements. By the 
edge of the winding grass-grown dyke they are 
galloping along (which still protects the very 
same “ polders,” not long ago inundated), a young 
ainter of the Paul Potter class, palette in one 
and and felt hat in the other, gazes reverentially 
as the great artist passes; he heeds not his easel 
and canvas thrown down, to be trampled on by 
the cows he has been painting. In the distance 


is seen the richly-wrought spire of Antwerp 
Cathedral; and ships and boats of the period 
occupy the river, blue and sparkling in the 
evening glow. 

A collection of water-colour drawings from 
rare Alpine plants, by Mr. Noel Humphreys, is at 
present on view at the Carden Office, 37 South¬ 
ampton Street, Covent Garden. They have been 
executed, during the past year, from specimens 
growing in England. 

The Annali delf Instituto di Corrispondenza 
Archeolof/iea of Rome for 1875, which has just 
been published, contains the continuation and 
conclusion of an article by Prof. Michaelis, on 
the Nereid Monument from Xanthus in Lycia in 
the British Museum. The sculptures of this 
monument, now for the first time completely pub¬ 
lished, are engraved in the accompanying part of 
the Monumenti of the Institute. This is not the 
place to give an adequate outline of so elaborate 
and exhaustive an article, much less a discussion 
of what had before been done. For the present 
the name of the writer will be sufficient recom¬ 
mendation. In the same volume of the Annali is 
a letter from Helbig, stating his objections to the 
generally-accepted theory of Conze concerning the 
origin of the geometric patterns employed for the 
decoration of what is regarded as the earliest 
stage of Greek fictile vases. It is agreed that this 
system of decoration had most likely been deve¬ 
loped in the practice of weaving and working in 
bronze, and Oonze’s conclusion was that the 
Aryan race, which it appears was acquainted with 
these two arts before separating into its various 
branches in Europe, had also brought with it this 
system of ornament. In this way was explained 
tbe frequency of geometric patterns on the early 
remains of pottery and bronze found north as 
well as south of the Alps. Mere triangles or 
circles do not, however, unless they are com¬ 
posed into a system of decoration, come here 
into consideration, since they may be found on 
primitive remains of nations in no way connected 
with each other. They are common to humanity. 
Helbig contends that the geometric system is not 
found in the earliest remains of the Aryan settlers 
in the North of Italy, as may be seen from the 
objects found in their cemeteries at Poggio Renzo 
near Chiusi, in the neighbourhood of Bologna, and 
elsewhere, but that it is regularly found in the 
later sets of tombs in these cemeteries. These 
later tombs contain also sometimes objects of 
Oriental origin, such as the shell Cgpraea Isabella, 
peculiar to the Indian Ocean, and amber figures of 
apes, one of which has been identified as repre¬ 
senting the Macacus Rhesus of India. From these 
and other circumstances Helbig would then con¬ 
sider that the Aryan settlers in Italy and Greece 
had not brought a system of geometric patterns 
down with them from the centre of Europe, but 
had obtained it afterwards from intercourse with 
the Phoenicians who traded with them in articles 
from Assyria and Egypt. It appears to be ad¬ 
mitted on all hands that the second stage of vase- 
painting—that in which animal forms constitute 
the chief decoration—was derived from the Phoe¬ 
nicians, and it may not be a far step to admit the 
same of the earlier stage. Fragments of pottery 
with geometric patterns have been found in 
Assyria and in Palestine, as he says, but not 
under circumstances which render them trust¬ 
worthy as evidence of the early fabric of such objects 
in those countries. This at least is the case with 
regard to the fragments from Nineveh which were 
discovered in the mounds perhaps, for all one can 
now tell, side by side with objects of late Greek 
workmanship. 

Prof. Mommsen has been fortunate enough to 
discover at Arpino a large number of inscriptions 
belonging to the times of the Republic, among 
which is one of special interest from its reference 
to Oaius Marius, who, like Cicero, was a native of 
this ancient settlement of the Volscians. 


scene of the Olympian excavations, which cloM 
on May 13 and will not be resumed till tie 
autumn. Much interest has been excited at Berlin 
by the publication of a very complete series of 
photographs taken at Olympia of ail the most im¬ 
portant remains that have as yet been brought to 
light, as well as of the districts at which the princi¬ 
pal discoveries have been made, both before ini 
after the ground had been broken. 

The chief interest of the exhibition of th» 
Union Oentrale this year will consist in a magni¬ 
ficent display of ancient tapestry lent by the 
State. The various pieces ana senes will be ar¬ 
ranged, as far as possible, in chronological order 
along the walls of the Palais de l'lndustrie so a; 
to form a complete history of tapestry from the 
fifteenth and seventeenth centuries to the preset.; 
day. Examples of various modes of manufectir 
and of the coloured wools used will also be 
shown; and, if it can be arranged, artisans nil 
be employed to carry on the manufacture undr: 
the eyes of the curious. Besides Flemish as! 
French tapestries, which of course occupy tie 
greater space, specimens will be shown of Italisc 
and English workmanship, and articles of furni¬ 
ture ornamented with this rich kind of work will 
be arranged down the centre of the rooms. 

There has recently been sold at the Hotel 
Drouot a document by which Louis XVI. grant*! 
a pension for life of 437 fir. 10 sous to the painter 
Jean-Baptiste Greuze. 

The Society of Arts at Geneva, founded in 
1776, attains its hundredth year next month. 1; 
will celebrate the occasion by a competition ope; 
to foreign artists established in Geneva, as well a 
to Swiss artists. Numerous prizes will he given. 

L'Art is entirely taken up with the Salon it 
present It gives four full-page illustrations Ike 
works exhibited, besides numerous woodcim. 
M. Victor Renaud criticises the sculpture, M 
Auguste Bonnin the painting, while M. Psa. 
Leroi supplies a “ Vade-Mecum du Saha de ldftT 
Our Royal Academy Exhibition will, no doubt, 
have its torn next month. L'Art gave some a- 
cellent illustrations from it last year. 

Mr. Thoxas Brock, the sculptor of the Rath- 
bone monument which is to be erected in Seftor 
Park, Liverpool, has received a commission for 
three bas-reliefs in bronze, to ornament the pedes¬ 
tal. The statue is now nearly ready, and it is 
hoped that the entire monument will be finished 
and erected early next autumn. 

A portrait of Sir Moaes Montefiore, engrave; 
from the painting by Mr. George Richmond, R.A.. 
exhibited in the Royal Academy last year, ho 
just been published by Messrs. P. and D.Colnsgii 
and Co. 

It is stated that ninety-four plans hare beta 
sent in for competition for the building of the 
French Universal Exhibition in 1878. Oat I 
these eighty are by architects belonging to Pant 
They are now being exhibited at the Ecole fc 
Beaux-Arts. 

The Achilla Leclerc Prize for architecture, 
of 1,000 fr., has been awarded by the Aeadea® 
des Beaux-Arts to M. Douillet. 

The municipality of Paris have decided to 
erect an equestrian statue to Bang Philips 
Auguste. The artist to be charged with the eleva¬ 
tion of this work is not yet determined upon, 
according to the Chronique, nor the position that 
it shall occupy. It is to be finished, however, b; 
1878. 

The Sevres Museum is closed provisional!.' 
during the transference of its contents to tb" 
snlles of the new manufactory. The public an; 
still permitted to visit the galleries and ateliers & 
the old manufactory. 

Under the title of Artistes ancient et moikm ' 1 
M. Charles 0lament has republished in a volu® 
some of the interesting studies and reviews that 


Prof. Adler has returned to Berlin from the 
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he has contributed to the Journal des Dehats dur¬ 
ing a period of more than ten years. Although 
only a collection of ephemeral articles, the book is 
distinguished by distinct unity of opinion and 
purpose, and contains much sound criticism. 

A competitive examination will be held in 
September next for the three vacant places in the 
French school at Athens. The examination in¬ 
cludes both ancient and modem Greek, the history 
and geography of ancient Greece and Italy, and 
the "elements of palaeography, archaeology, and 
epigraphy. 

M. Georges Berger, of the Journal iles Dehats, 
has been appointed to till a supplementary chair of 
Aesthetics and Art History in theEcole des Beaux- 
Arts, M. Taine, the present professor, whose 
brilliant courses of lectures on the Philosophy of 
Art have found many readers in England as well 
as in France, being obliged to give up his teaching 
for a time, owing to great pressure of work. 

The photographic exhibition which has been 
organised by the French Society of Photography 
is now open in the Palais de l’lndustrie. It has 
many points of scientific as well as artistic 
interest, for it includes a large number of photo¬ 
graphs taken by order of the Minister of War, the 
Minister of Education, and the Minister of Public 
Works, for national purposes, and also some re¬ 
markable effects gained by means of the oxyby- 
drogen light. It occupies five large salons in the 
garden of the Palace, and presents altogether an 
ample proof of the progress made in photographic 
processes during the last few years, especially in 
iheir application to scientific experiments. 

The Chroniquc. announces for sale a series of 
nine Flemish tapestries belonging to the Hospital 
of Auxerre. They are said to be well-preserved 
works of the fifteenth century, distinguished for 
the beauty of their design and the richness and 
variety of their colour. They were given to the 
Cathedral of Auxerre in 1502, by the Bishop, Jean 
Baillet, but were afterwards ceded by the chapter 
of the cathedral to the hospital. The whole series 
extends to a length of more than thirty-two metres, 
along which the history of St. Stephen and the 
legend of the finding of his relics are represented, 
with costumes of the time of Louis XII. 

Aibhrt Kixdi.er, a distinguished artist of the 
Kisseldorf school, died last month at Meran. 
Kindler is chiefly known by his clever little genre 
pictures, but he has painted several larger works, 
such as the Gemeinderathssitzung, the Wedding 
Procession on the Rhine, Going to the Dance, &c. 
His Wedding Procession, exhibited in 1850, is, in 
particular, widely appreciated in Germany by 
means of a good engraving. 

The last month's obituary includes the names of 
two otherGerman artists of merit—Kaulbach’s son- 
in-law, Dr. A. von Kreling, who was director of 
the Technological School of ArtatNurnberg; and 
the Bavarian landscape-painter, Emil Lohr. 

The exhibition of the Kiinstlerhaus at Vienna 
is now open. It is not spoken of as containing 
anything remarkable except the portraits, which 
we of unusual number and excellence. Victor 
Tilgner’s portrait-busts of Fiihrich and Grill- 
parzer are especially worthy of Botice. Tire 
poorness of the exhibition in general is supposed 
to be chiefly owing to the numerous works sent 
by the artists of Vienna to Philadelphia. They 
have left nothing of any worth for their own 
annual exhibition. 

The collection of English and foreign portraits 
which had been formed by the late Mr. William 
otuart, of Aldenham Abbey, Herts, rich in the 
works of the French school—Nanteuil, Edelinok, 
and Wills—was sold by Messrs. Sotheby, Wil- 
aiMon, and Hodge last xveek. There were also 
*>ld a few engravings after Sir Joshua Reynolds: 
among them a proof of Mrs. Tollemache,as Miranda, 
If 10j. (Noseda), and an artist’s proof of 

“«<?>« Booihby, by S. Cousins, for 17/. (Jackson). 


A proof of Longhi's engraving after Rafael, The 
Marriage of the Virgin, sold for 23 1. (Colnaghi). 
At a sale subsequently of some impressions from 
Turner's Liber Studiorum, an engraver’s proof of 
the Girl with the Tambourine was sold for 71. ; a 
proof, but in poor condition, of Severn and Wye 
for 4/. ; a proof of the composition with Bridge 
and Goats for 51. 5s. For Thursday next is ap¬ 
pointed the sale at Christie's of Sir Abraham 
Hume's collection of a couple of hundred or 
thereabouts of the etchings of Rembrandt. 

The seventeenth annual exhibition of the 
Belgian Society of Water-colours is uow open, and 
is distinguished by an unusual number of care¬ 
fully executed works. The Dutch painters are in 
great force, and contribute some of the best 
pictures in the exhibition. Among; these is a 
charming greenwood landscape by Maris, as re¬ 
freshing to weary eyes and cooling to feverish 
thoughts as the leafy nook itself would be; a 
cornfield and mill, by Van Everdingen, a large sea 
piece by Mesdag, a wax-light eti’ect in a church, 
entitled Hommage it la Vierge, by Martens; two 
scenes from the history of Rotterdam in the fif¬ 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, by Rochussen, 
and a most touching picture by Israels, the poet 
of poor and suffering humanity. Very few 
French artists exhibit this year, and only one 
Russian; but this one is the distinguished 
Ziehv, whose art is so much the fashion now 
in Paris. His contribution, which is called in 
the catalogue a Fantaisie sur la boite a couleurs, 
utterly defies description. English artists are 
less numerous than usual; but if we may reckon 
Mr. Hubert Ilerkomer among them, they certainly 
make up in quality what they lack in quantity. 
His picture of The Death of the Poacher is perhaps 
a little too melodramatic in effect, but it is power¬ 
ful in conception and colour, and the emotions 
awakened by the terrible scene are expressed with¬ 
out exaggeration. Only the feet and arms of the 
mi fortunate man are seen as he rolls down a pre¬ 
cipice wounded to death. A young and an old 
man, who have run to save him, stand terror- 
struck, and farther back are two women in an 
agony of fear and grief. His hat, which has fallen 
off' his head and lies in the foreground, is a sensa¬ 
tion in itself. “ Ce chapeau sans ddfaut,” says a 
French critic, “ vaut seul un long poeme.” Among 
Belgian artists may be noticed M. Xavier Mellery, 
who has just been elected a member of the Water¬ 
colour Iustitute in Belgium, and who contributes 
two charming little pictures; M. Madou; M. 
Kathelin; M. Clay ; M. Hennebicq ; M. Wauters; 
Major Pecquereau, who sends a delightful Study 
of Old Brussels, with red tiled roofs glowing in 
full sunlight; M. Eugene Sinits; M. Verdyen; 
M. Utterschant, and many other well-known 
names. 


THE STAGE. 

“ ABEL DRAKE.” 

There is many a good novel that would make a 
bad play. Abel Drake is probably a good novel: 
it is certainly a bad play. And yet there are 
dramatic situations in it which sliilful conduct 
might have made much of, and there are sugges¬ 
tions of interesting problems which would have 
repaid a careful and elaborate working out. The 
piece was written in five acts, and was so pre¬ 
sented on Saturday night. Happily absent that 
evening, we saw it on Monday reduced to three. 
All the evidence about the play shows the reduc¬ 
tion to have been entirely necessary. Yet we 
much doubt whether it will have succeeded in 
giving Abel Drake any hold of the public fancy. 
The play on Saturday night had one good act, and 
four bad ones. The play on Monday had one 
good act and two had ones. That is all the differ¬ 
ence. 

It is the first act alone that gives to Abel Drake 
any claim to patient notice. That is a remarkable 
act: its very fault in artistry—that of undue 


hurry and incomplete development—adding no 
doubt to its stage effectiveness. It begins with 
movement. It seizes the audience: it is move¬ 
ment from end to end. So rapid and com¬ 
pressed is the action that it once or twice touches 
the ridiculous, and is continually improbable. 
But at the theatre, the improbable may be flashed 
before one's eyes without one’s noticing it at the 
moment. And the first act of Mr. Saunders’s 
play does undoubtedly arrest and hold the atten¬ 
tion of the playgoer who may eventuallv con¬ 
demn it. 

What is the story it tells ? Abel Drake is the 
leader of a strike, and the strike has ended in a 
riot. Or rather, as we are afterwards informed, 
the mill-owner, one Mr. Wolcombe, has gone out to 
conciliate the hands and has taken a pistol with him 
for protection. An irresistibleimpulsecauseshimto 
fire the pistol, and he has given a flesh-wound to 
the leader, Abel Drake. The scene opens with 
the clamour of the mob as it is heard by Drake’s 
wife from her cottage parlour, and continues with 
the arrival of Mr. Wolcombe, tolerably self- 
possessed, yet demanding sanctuary, and unaware 
that he is asking it in the home "of the man he 
has wounded. The wife, a sturdy-minded, able- 
bodied mill-hand of Lancashire, promises him 
protection, and places herself between the mill- 
owner and the mob when the mob enters. 
Quickly Abel Drake arrives, and he too does 
his best to calm the intruders, and, partly 
by persuasion and partly by threat, he is at last 
successful. An honest man, with dreams of the 
time when capital and labour shall see that their 
interests are one, he has made a friend for life, 
one supposes, of his master, and it is an hour of 
triumph. But the wife hasher reproaches for him: 
his fine schemes have ended thus far in misery 
and empty plates. Their child is ill. In the 
midst ot her taunts she is sent for to nurse it, 
and while Drake meditates alone there is a cry 
without, and soon the wife comes back with 
estranged face—the child is dead. Abel Drake is 
held by his wife to have been its murderer. He 
put “ a cause ” before the well-being of his home. 
And, having no part in that home, he leaves it, 
and enlists. There is piping and braying of mili¬ 
tary music. Drake, betimes, has become a soldier. 

Some years pass, and in the second act Barbara 
Drake has renewed her youth, and flirts mildly 
with her employer's son. Mr. Wolcombe has 
taken her to his house. She has educated herself. 
His son, who is a soldier, now indeed makes 
serious love to her, and were she sure of Abel’s 
death she would no doubt accept him. But Abel 
is not dead, and he returns, very much in the 
guise of Mr. Tennyson, and actually in the role of 
Enoch Arden; and he returns with an invention 
which he poetically refers to as the “ child of his 
eight years' toil.” It is seemingly something 
like a small valise, hut is recognised by Mr. Wol¬ 
combe as a spinning-jenny, or a machine of equal 
service to the cause of his trade. The mill-owner 
recognises the machine, but not the maker of it, 
and between the owner and the maker some 
bargainings ensue. The maker is induced to sell 
not only the thing itself, but the right to multiply 
it, and a negotiation which may possibly clash 
with most people's notion of the laws of patent is 
concluded in an impromptu fashion by the garden 
gate of the mill-owner. Abel Drake leaves this 
spot, and his wife enters. She is about to yield 
to the offers of the younger Mr. Wolcombe, for 
whom she has a decided liking, when her mother 
appears upon the scene with old letters of Abel 
and a child’s sock ; whereupon she is so far moved 
that the act needs must close on her establishing 
herself in a garden chair, and singing a lullabv 
over the sock. The song may tickle the ears of 
the audience, but can hardly win their sympathy 
for the mother, who, were she the common mother 
of actual life, would hardly have yielded to her 
emotions to order, and with so becoming a grace. 

The second act then is feeble—feebler even 
than we have thus far indicated, for it begins 
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with much irrelevant talk, which we shall not 
dwell upon—but it is outdone in feebleness by 
the third, which shows a want of grasp and com¬ 
prehension of the gravest things in life quite un¬ 
expected in a novelist of serious talent, and which 
a hack playwright, reissuing the old conventional 
counters for the hundredth time, might be expected 
to surpass. But how this comes to be, we explain 
when we finish the story. News is brought to 
Barbara that Abel is dead. In truth, he lurks 
behind the floral decorations of a ball-room, while 
she prepares to accept Mr. Launcelot Wolcombe. 
He then appears, and forbids the engagement. 
He claims bis wife. He is discovered to have 
saved the young man's life in a fight with 
the Maoris." The young man sees but one suit¬ 
able reward for such conduct, and, as the young 
woman agrees with him, he has no course but to 
join a regiment under orders for a far country, 
while Barbara transfers her affections to Abel 
again, and it is arranged that that hero shall have 
a share in Mr. Wolcombe's business. 

The feebleness of. the second act is due to its 
clumsiness and poverty of construction: in all the 
fabric there is no cohesion: it is a thing of 
detached morsels. But the still greater weakness 
of this third act is due to quite another cause: the 
author, warned, we suppose, by tho verdict of 
Saturday night, has rushed from toogreat amplitude 
to the other extreme, of insufficient development: 
mistaking the public's dislike of dialogue that 
assists neither story nor character for an im¬ 
patience of such dialogue as is really required to 
develop both. Many small incidents, many turns 
of thought and changes of feeling, are needed to 
make possible the denouement which Mr. Saunders 
has chosen as the fitting one for his story. These 
should all have been shown us, if any character 
was meant to win our sympathy, or if it was hoped 
for a moment that the story itself—as told in the 

e iy, and not in the novel—could command 
lief. 

The only parts that afford scope for acting of 
much mark are those of Abel Drake and Bar¬ 
bara ; and of these, one is played by a pleasant and . 
genial actor manifestly unfit to represent it A 
courageous fellow, an effective rhetorician, an im¬ 
passioned lover even, Mr. Clayton may excellently 
represent, but as the English working-man—still 
more as the idealist working-man : the man with 
twopence and an invention—he is seen to plain 
disadvantage. Miss Ooghlan’s strength as Bar¬ 
bara is shown in the first act, and in that act only. 
Her whole performance there is very noteworthy 
and praiseworthy for its vigour and freedom, ana 
is a thing to be seen. Her chances afterwards are 
poor; and of the one chance of which an actress of 
comedy might make something—the scene of small 
flirtation in the second act—Miss Ooghlan, essen¬ 
tially an actress of drama, makes little. 

Frederick Wedjiore. 


.The Colleen Baton has been revived with much 
popular success at the Adelphi theatre, Mr. Wil¬ 
liamson and Miss Maggie Moore undertaking the 
parts played originally by Mr. and Mrs. Boucicault. 
The piece itself is so exactly fitted to Adelphi 
audiences, that any shortcomings in its repre¬ 
sentatives are likely to be regarded indulgently. 
Persons to whom the acting of Mr. and Mrs. 
Boucicault gave special pleasure will not, indeed, 
, consider that of Mr. Williamson and Miss Moore 
a good substitute for it; but the large public 
on Saturday night appeared to be satisfied. 
The secondary parts are for the most part ably 
filled. Mr. Emery and Mrs. Alfred Mellon are 
sure to strengthen a piece, and they appear in this. 
Mr. Terriss, Mr. J. G. Shore, Miss Hudspeth, and 
Miss C. Nott were among the other performers. 

On Thursday night, Gavaut, Minard, et Com- 
jHtgnie was to be played at the Royalty Theatre, 
and Le Prods Veawradieux, one of the most 
successful light pieces played in Paris for a long 
while, is to be produced here very soon. 


GiroJU- Girqfla is to take the place of La petite 
marine at the Opera Comique to-night, and the 
members of the Brussels company will appear in 
Madame Angot before their departure. 

On Wednesday afternoon, Mr. Charles Sugden 
was to take his benefit at the Gaiety Theatre, 
when Clanearty, which is among the most suc¬ 
cessful of Mr. Taylor’s dramas, was to be presented 
with what bade fair to be an efficient cast. Miss 
Rose Coghlan was to appear as Lady Clancarty 
for the first time, and Messrs. Anson, Conway, 
W. H. Vernon, and Miss Marion Terry, were to 
take part in the performance. 

Mr. Irving has been this week received with 
enthusiasm as Mathias in The Bells. Doricourt 
in The Belle's Stratagem, is the character which it 
is announced he has selected for representation 
between the withdrawal of The Bells and the end 
of the season. 

The benefit of Mr. Buckstone next Thursday 
week is likely to prove a great success. Already 
nearly every available seat in the theatre is secured, 
and the few remaining places are going for large 
prices. 

Signor Rossi's performances of parts from 
the Shaksperian repertory follow quickly 
on one another. lie was on Wednesday 
night to give us his version of Romeo. It 
is worthy of remark that the rapidity and 
frequency of change in his performances, with 
which industrious playgoers find it difficult to 
keep pace, is hardly due to interest and excitement 
aroused by his representations. The fashion of 
believing that tho Shaksperian drama can be 
adequately presented to English audiences by the 
clever Italian actors would appear to be on 
the wane; but ns Shaksperian characters have 
this in common with all creations of genius, that 
there is something in them to appeal to all men, 
and to all men differently, it is one thing to say 
that an Italian actor fails to bring them truly 
before an English audience and another thing to 
say that he would fail to bring them before a 
French or an Italian audience. The educated 
Frenchman’s conception of Hamlet or Lear, what¬ 
ever that may be, we are far from saying that 
Signor Rossi would not satisfactorily realise; and 
immense credit may be given him for the way 
in which he has endeavoured to familiarise 
himself with the characters as characters indeed, 
and not merely as parts for the display of acting. 
We take the most marked difference between the 
effect produced by him in Paris and that produced 
by him in London as clearly indicating that the 
same performance would not satisfy, though it 
might indeed interest, representatives of the 
two nations. But we take leave also to doubt 
whether the present condition of the French 
stage, with which almost alone French critics 
are familiar, is ono that quite qualifies its 
almost exclusive students to appraise at his just 
value a foreign tragedian, whether Italian or 
English. In spite of two or three actors at the 
Theatre Franjais doing their best to maintain or 
renew its traditions, tragic acting is almost 
dead in France: the French playgoer's best 
examples in the tragic art are only too far 
below his best examples of the art that belongs 
to comedy. Every night, in three or four 
theatres of Paris, there is comedy-acting so 
good that the French, from mere familiarity, 
do not know how good it is. The revived taste 
for tragedy-acting finds, on the other hand, few 
players able to gratify it, and we are doubly grateful 
to these. We think this accounts for something 
of the difference between the Parisian critics’ en¬ 
thusiasm about Italian views of Shakspereand the 
English critics’ calmness under their presentation. 
To take this into account may be of a certain 
interest as to the mere fancies of London Society, 
they are at no time things which anyone need 


the first time on Tuesday night, at the Th&tn 
Francois. 

L'Espion du JRoi, by M. Ernest Blum, hat this 
week been brought out at the Porte St Mirth. 
It is related that the author originally intended tts 
make his story an episode in the American Wu 
of Independence, but he subsequently changed hit 
mind, and laid the scene in Sweden at the tint 
when that country recovered its independence ail 
established on its throne Gustavus Vasa. A cer¬ 
tain resemblance to M. Sardou’s Patrie, which had 
so long a career at the same Porte Saint Martit 
Theatre, is remarked, but this is pretty much due 
to the fact that both plays deal with conspiracv. 
and with the sentiment of an outraged peopk 
towards their oppressors—the scene inS. Sardoai 
drama, as will be remembered, was the Lev 
Countries; the period, one that Mr. Motley has nude 
familiar to us. The “ King’s Spy,” who gives lu 
name to M. Ernest Blum’s new piece, is a beii? 
with whom it is difficult to sympathise. Servile 
another cause than that which he appears to on- 
port, ha merits, but does not always get, the con¬ 
tempt of the partisans of both. Taillade acts this 
part, and in one scene—a scene of confession—be 
was able to rouse the public from its reserve; bur 
all the patriotic episodes which succeed one another 
in the piece are wanting in that power of stiirinr 
passion which belonged notably to M. Sardou: 
Patrie. 

M. Sarcey reports that several playgoers cl 
English birth have Bent him copies of She Stoyi 
to Conquer in order that he may see how much II. 
Crisafulli's new piece VHotel Godelot owes to thi* 
work. 

“ These gentlemen,” writes M. Sarcey, “ call m; 
attention to the fact that French writers immediate!? 
exclaim when a French comedy is made the basis t 
an English play, and they invite us also to now: 
what French playwrights borrow from English worn, 
and it must indeed be avowed that our snsceptahli 
neighbours have Borne right to complain, ae far 
this business is concerned. The Hotel Goddot tis 
undoubtedly been inspired by the work of Gold¬ 
smith. Certain scenes have passed almost withoc: 
alteration from the one comedy to the other. That i- 
what the English call an adaptation. We grumble 
when they do not admit on their playbills vbi 
it is that they owe us. It would hare been better 
had M. Crisafulli given no room for their recrimina¬ 
tions. Probably he would have made good j» 
omission when the time came to print the play with 
its prefaco. He will, however, do more wisely if. 
after to-day, he prints the name of Goldsmith on th« 
bill of the play.” 

The performance of Les Erinnyes of Leconte 
de Lisle is held to be unsatisfactory to “ women and 
to men of the world ” because, “ pour entrei dsns 
le secret de ces compositions antiques il na soffit 
pas d’avoir fait sommairement sea classes; ilfnnt 
avoir lu Eschyle et le garder present a sa mdmoin. 
Rien n’est expliqud; rien n’est prdpard.” Bat Jf. 
Leconte de Lisles treatment of classic subjects if 
not the only thing connected with the theatrv 
which owes such acceptance as it obtains to “tta 
superstitious respect of the public for what it 
doesn’t understand.” 


MUSIC. 

M. WIBNIAWBKl’S CONCERT. 

M. Henri Wieniawski, a violinist whose visits 
to this country have of late yeare not been wy 
frequent, gave a morning concert at St. /tunes! 
Hall last Saturday. Though well-known as- » 
brilliant performer of the Paganini school, bis 
fame in England rests chiefly on his excellent 
playing of classical music during the earlier sea¬ 
sons of the Monday Popular Concerts; and the 
programme on Saturday was chiefly selected from 
the works of the great masters. By preferring to 
bring forward such music as that of Haydn ntw 


i i • v/v , . -i , „ - tuo nuino ui uac Kicai uiootcio. xjs k* u . 

busy himself to try and account for. bring forward such music as that of Haydn and 

M. Franqois Copp£e's one-act drama in verse, Beethoven, instead of mere brilliant show-ptec*- 
called Luthier de Cremone, was to be played for M. Wieniawski showed the spirit of the true 
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rtist. That he is, from a technical point of 
dew, a virtuoso of the first rank is well- 
mown ; but with him great executive power is 
imply the means to an end. We can give 
uni no higher praise than in saying that through- 
mt the afternoon he was evidently thinking more 
if the music than of himself. The concert opened 
with Ilavdn’s lovely quartet in F, Op. 77, No. 2, 
n which M. Wieniawski was supported by .Messrs. 
Wiener, Hollander, and Lasserre. The perform- 
mce of the entire work was most admirable, the 
beautiful slow movement being especially well 
given. Throughout the whole quartet the leading 
of the concert-giver was noteworthy for its self- 
restraint ; there was nowhere the least endeavour 
to shine at the expense of his companions. M. 
Wieniawski had plenty of opportunity to shine 
later in the afternoon. He brought forward three 
solos—Tartini's sonata, “ Le Trille du Diable,” 
a “ Reverie ” by Vieuxtemps, and his own “ Deux- 
ierne Polonaise,” in all of which his fine tone and 
finished execution were heard to great advantage. 
The special feature of the concert, however,remains 
to be noticed. JVf. Wieniawski had been fortunate 
enough to secure the assistance of Herr Rubin¬ 
stein, and the performance by these two great 
artists of Beethoven's “ Kreutzer ” sonata was one 
which none who were present are ever likely to 
forget. I have heard this sonata from, I believe, 
nearly all the greatest pianists and violinists who 
have visited this country for the last fifteen years; 
and I can truly say I never heard a performance 
which was so perfectly ideal in its perfection as 
that on Saturday. The work is one which pre¬ 
cisely suits the fiery style of both players; in the 
first movement and in the final presto, the music 
fairly carried one away: while the variations 
which form the slow movement were given 
with the utmost delicacy, and with the most 
charming expression. Herr Rubinstein’s un¬ 
rivalled power of “singing” on the piano was 
shown in this andante to rare advantage. It 
ought to be mentioned that both performers 
played the entire sonata from memory—a hazard¬ 
ous undertaking, and one in which we cannot 
help thinking that the game is not worth the 
candle, as tho consequences of failure ou either 
ride would be much more serious than in solo 
music. However, on the present occasion, fortune 
favoured the brave, and no mishap occurred. 
The enthusiasm excited by the magnificent per¬ 
formance was, as may be imagined, immense. 
Later in the afternoon, Herr Rubinstein played a 
selection of his own shorter pieces, which he had 
already introduced at his recitals, and of which 
mention has already been made in these columns. 
They were no less successful than on the occasion 
of their previous performance. The vocalist at 
the concert was Mdlle. Thekla Friedlander, who 
sang with gTeat taste the song “ Willst du dein 
Hera mir schenken ? ” generally, though incor¬ 
rectly, attributed to Bach, Mendelssohn's “ Es ist 
be8timmt,” and Brahms’s “ Wiegenlied,” being 
excellently accompanied by M. Henri Vbllmar. 

Ebenezer Prout. 


The fourth Festival Service of the London 
Gregorian Choral Association was held in St. 
1 aid's Cathedral on Thursday week last, the 18th 
ijst. The music was, with the exception of a 
"recessional Hymn by the Rev. S. S. Greatheed, 
and an anthem by Dr. Stainer, entirely Gregorian 
—or at least in the Gregorian style. There can 
he no doubt as to the ellectiveness of this kind of 
music when sung, as at St. Paul's, by a choir of 
1,200 voices in unison, reinforced by a number 
j brass instruments; at the same time it may be 
doubted whether the attempt to popularise these 
antiquated melodies will ever he attended with 
any great degree of success. We are not referring 
now to the fact that there is sometimes supposed to 
a* 0 ? 6 8e . eret connexion between Gregorian music 
®*r ™ e Ritualist party in the Church of England ; 
nether this bo the fact or not is beside the ques¬ 


tion ; we are speaking merely of the music itself. 
Many of the old scales on which the melodies are 
formed are nowentirelydisused,and in consequence 
the “ tones ” often sound harsh and uncongenial to 
ears accustomed merely to modern music. It may¬ 
be doubted whether any amount of familiarity will 
make them generally acceptable. There are, of 
course, exceptions to this, such as tho “ Peregrine 
Tone,” which was Bung at this festival to the 
“ Magnificat,” with Bach’s harmonies, and of 
which the beauty is as fresh as when it was first 
composed; but such exceptions prove little in 
favour of the music as a whole. The performance 
at St. Paul's was very good; but the interest 
excited by it was chiefly historical. It was the 
curiosity that was satisfied rather than the feelings. 

The first of the two morning concerts an¬ 
nounced in the prospectus of the Philharmonic 
Society for the present season took place on 
Monday last. The chief items of the programme 
were the Pastoral symphony of Beethoven, Ben¬ 
nett's overture to the Naiades, the “ Wallenstein's 
Camp ” movement from Rheinberger's “Wallen¬ 
stein ” symphony, and Mendelssohn's “ Serenade 
and Allegro Giojoso” for piano and orchestra. 
The novelty of the above scheme was the move¬ 
ment by ilheinberger, which, however, though 
undoubtedly clever and interesting, produced no 
very marked eflect. The pianoforte part in Men¬ 
delssohn’s work was in the safe hands of Mr. 
Charles Halle, who also played later in the concert 
a Nocturne and a Polonaise by Chopin. The 
vocalist was Madame Trebelli-Bettini. 

The seventh trial of new compositions by the 
Musical Artists' Society takes place this evening 
at the Royal Academy of Music, Hanover 
Square, when a very interesting performance, in¬ 
cluding no less than three string quartets, will be 
given. 

The present has been a great week for music at 
Cambridge—one of the foremost, it may be re¬ 
marked in passing, of our provincial towns in 
musical enterprise. On Monday evening, the 
St. John's College Musical Society, conducted 
by Dr. G. M. Garrett, gave a concert, at 
which a large selection from Gluck's Orpheus 
was the principal feature. About thirty num¬ 
bers from the opera were given, the solos 
being sustained in an excellent manner by two 
pupils of the Royal Academy — Miss Ayl- 
ward and Miss Annie Butterworth, while the 
choruses were well given by the members of the 
Society, and were supported by a small but very 
efficient orchestra. A miscellaneous selection 
followed, the most important items of which were 
Hummel’s Rondo in D for piano and orchestra 
(the solo part well played by Dr. Garrett), and 
two choruses from Schubert's Rosamumle. Even 
more important was the concert given on the 
following day by the Cambridge Musical Society, 
under the direction of Mr. C. Villiers Stanford, 
for which a full orchestra from London, with Herr 
Straus as leader, was engaged. The Society, 
which last year honoured itself by producing for 
the first time in England the third part of Schu¬ 
mann’s Faust, grappled on this occasion with 
no less difficult a work than Brahms's “ Deutsches 
Requiem,” and, it must be added, came off with 
flying colours. Of the work itself we spoke on 
the occasion of its recent production by the Phil¬ 
harmonic Society; further hearing only confirms 
the opinion then expressed, that it is one of the 
very greatest productions of modem times. 
Though the chorus was in places overweighted by 
the orchestra, the performance was, as a whole, 
more than creditable. The solo parts were sung 
by Miss Sophie Ferrari and an amateur who not 
only possesses an excellent bass voice but knows 
how to use it. The chorus sang with great spirit 
and remarkable correctness ; the orchestra was 
admirable, and Mr. Stanford, though we think he 
took some of the tempi decidedly too fast, con¬ 
ducted in a manner which proved him to possess 


more than ordinary qualifications for bis post. The 
society has well sustained the reputation acquired, 
during previous years. 

We desire to call attention to the concert of 
Mr. J. B. Welch, which takes place at St. George's 
Hall on Thursday evening next, because a very 
interesting work, Schumann’s “ Spanish Love- 
Songs ” for four solo voices with pianoforte duet 
accompaniment, is to be performed on that occa¬ 
sion for the first time in London. 

Verdi’s Aida is to be produced early next 
month at the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Carden, 
the principal part being sustained by Madame 
Patti. For the sake of those who may wish to 
make previous acquaintance with the music, it 
may be mentioned that the work is published by 
Ricordi, of Milan, and may be obtained in a cheap 
and convenient edition at the London branch of 
that firm, Charles Street, Middlesex Hospital. 

In reference to our note of last week concerning 
the Purcell Society, we have received a letter 
from a country correspondent asking for fuller 
information, and we therefore supplement what 
was then said by stating that the annual sub¬ 
scription to the society is one guinea, and should 
he paid to the honorary secretary, Mr. Alfred 
H. Littleton, at Messrs. Novello's,. 1, Berners 
Street, W., of whom the prospectus of the society 
may be obtained. 

Gounod's opera Philemon et Baucis, first pro¬ 
duced in 1800, has just been revived at the 
Op6ra Comique, Paris, with great success. The 
principal parts were sustained by Mdlle. Ohapuy 
and Messrs. Nicot, Bouhy, and Giraudet. 
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It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
tfC; may be addressed to the Publisher, 
and not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

The Poetical Works of Lord Houghton. In 

Two Volumes. (London: John Murray. 

1876.) 

It is only since the publication of the Idyls 
of the King that Mr. Tennyson has become 
what may be called a representative poet— 
a poet, that is, who gnides and leads the 
poetical sentiment of the community oralarge 
and growing body within it; till then he 
had readers and admirers and students, but he 
had not followers like the great poets of 
the first quarter of the century. Between 
the generation which was guided by them 
and the generation which is guided by Ten¬ 
nyson and Browning, Rossetti and Swin¬ 
burne, there is an interval of thirty or forty 
years, in which there was no king in Israel, 
but every man did what was right in his own 
, ; in which representatives of the culti¬ 

vated public came to the front of the general 
^movement without being enough in advance 
■of it to give it a new direction. The close 
of this period was marked by the brief 
popularity of the Spasmodic School, who 
expressed the impatience for vehement 
thought and emotion, no matter how crude, 
which importunes clever young men, espe¬ 
cially in the absence of any near and recent 
and brilliant ideals. If we wish to ascer¬ 
tain the tendencies and aspirations of those 
who abode in the light when the Spas- 
modists had most followers, we must turn 
to Clough and Matthew Arnold; for the 
earlier part of the poetical interregnum 
which preceded their rise we must turn 
to Lord Houghton, whom we have to thank 
for a collection of his poems which will give 
veal enjoyment to readers who are too young 
to have known him before except by his 
sympathetic biographical studies. 

Certainly the first thing to say of Lord 
Houghton’s poems is that they are directly 
pleasurable—bright and clear and sun- 
shiny, and, wherever they are overcast with 
sadness, the “ fantastic gloom ” of which he 
speaks is never too deep to remind us that 
shadows are thrown by the sun. What 
strikes us next is the genial versatility of a 
^viter who has gathered the fruits of life in 
their several seasons, which is rare good 
fortune,^ and has been content to let each 
season in its turn go by, which is wisdom 
than good fortune. The result is a 
“right shifting phantasmagoria of pictures 
and moods which it is easier to enjoy than 
0 estimate. There is no salient charac- 
enstic to which the critic can trace every- 
wg else, no literary ideal which the author 
ways keeps in view. One might follow the 
sample of Horace and compare him to a 


bee, but there are two points from which 
Horace looks at bees—he asks his friend 
round what thyme he hovers lightly; he 
speaks himself of all his toil in culling the 
thyme he loves, and fashioning it into laboured 
songs. Lord Houghton’s poems have the 
perfume of many flowers, which we recollect 
now and then bees do not plant, but we never 
feel that it was a difficult task to hive the 
honey. Perhaps it is because the writer has 
the ars celare artem, but there is an un¬ 
affected look about the occasional negligences 
of diction and metre which comes very 
near a proof that the general smoothness 
and finish is not the fruit of labour. Ano¬ 
ther thing which leads one to recognise the 
easy outpouring of a really harmonious 
nature is the relation of more than one 
poem to the work of earlier poets. A labo¬ 
rious writer who accepted the influence of 
his predecessors is apt to refine upon what 
he borrows, and to be anxious to prove that 
he wears his rue with a difference ; but Lord 
Houghton, when he borrows, never seeks 
any change but what comes of itself when a 
thought passes from one spirit to another. 
Here is a stanza from “ The Eld,” which in 
one sense might be said to be taken almost 
direct from Wordsworth :— 

“ Oh, glory ! tlint wo wrestle 
So valiantly with Time, 

And do not alway nestle 
In listlessness or crime: 

We do not live and die 
Irrevocably blind, 

But raiso onr hands and sigh 
For’ the might wo left behind.” 

The whole poem reminds us continually of 
the “ Intimations of Immortality,” though 
Wordsworth deals with the regrets and 
hopes which gather round the past of the 
individual, while Lord Houghton deals rather 
with the past of the race. But how fresh 
and vigorous the later poem is : there is the 
same gain in reading it as there is in hearing 
a master of the instrument perform a fantasia 
for the piano on motives taken from elabo¬ 
rate concerted music. Here, again, are some 
stanzas from “ Sorrows” :— 

“ Sister Sorrow 1 sit beside me, 

Or, if I must wander, guide mo; 

Let me tuko thy hand in mine, 

Cold alike are mine and tkino. 

Softly takest Thou the crown 
From my haughty temples down ; 

Place it on thine own pale brow, 

Pleasure wears one—why not Thou ? 

Let the blossoms gliston there, 

On thy long unbanded hair. 

And, when I have borne my pain. 

Thou wilt give them me again. 

If Thou goest, sister Sorrow, 

I shall look for Thee to-morrow— 

I shall often see Thee drest 
As a masquerading guest. 

And howe’er Thou bid’at the name, 

I shall know Thee still the same 
As Thou sitt’st beside me now. 

With my garland on thy brow.* 

Any reader who knows his Endymim will 
recognise that the germ of this is to be 
found in the introduction and finale to the 
glorious “ roundelay ” which the disguised 
goddess sings to her worshipper; but how 
few of the readers of Keats have read him 
to such purpose: how much better such imi¬ 
tation, if we are to call it so, is than the 
most intelligent and sympathetic criticism. 


And this exquisite readiness of sympathy 
reaches forward as well as backward. This 
was written in 1830, and cannot be an echo 
of In Memoriam :— 

“ He who for Love has undergone 
The worst that can befall, 

Is happier thousand-fold than one 
Who never loved at all; 

A grace within his soul has reigned, 

Which nothing else can bring— 

Thank God for all that I have gained, 

By that high suffering.” 

Here, too, is a quatrain which was pub-- 
lished before Omar Khayam was known in 
Europe:— 

“ Father! if we may well endure 
The ill, that with our lives begins, 

May st Thcu, to whom all things are pure, 
Endure our follies and onr sins '. ” 

In the “Two Theologies” the mystic 
anticipates much of Clough’s most charac¬ 
teristic verse aud of Matthew Arnold’s prose. 
And in general the poems which deal with 
Mahometanism show that the writer’s sympa¬ 
thetic imagination had carried him to a 
point full tliirty years in advance of the 
general opinions of cultivated and instructed 
contemporaries. It is still a distinction to 
say in prose what the author of Palm 
Leaves said long ago in verse; yet the 
Mahometan poems are seldom quite satisfac¬ 
tory. One admires the author for having 
got hold of the right points, but one feels 
that he keeps outside his subject and hardly 
ever penetrates to its centre, and almost 
complains of having been brought too near 
for a good general view, as one is to be left 
outside after all. But there are moments 
when the writer’s insight pierces very deep 
into the doctrine of identity whioh is not 
exactly Pantheism. Perhaps the best is 
“ Discordant Elements.” 

"In the sight of God all-seeing 
Once a handful of loose foum 
Play'd up--n tho sou of boing, 

Like a child about its home: 

In his smile it shone delighted, 

Danced beneath his swaying hand. 

But at last was cast benighted 
On the cold and alien land. 

Can it wait till waves returning 
Bear it to its parent breast ? 

Can it bear the noontide’s burning, 
Dwelling Earth’s contented guest ? 

Oh ! no, it will filter slowly 
Through the hard ungeniol shore, 

Till each particle bo wholly 
In the deep absorbed once more.” 

“ The Moth ” is too long. English will not 
yield double rhymes for nine consecutive 
stanzas without some stiffness, except to 
metriats of the heroic force of Shelley and 
Swinburne; bat the two first stanzas and 
the last are very good 

“ Parted from th’ eternal presence 
Into life the Soul is born, 

In its fragmentary essence 
Loft unwittingly forlorn. 

In the shrubbery’s scented shadows 
First the insect tries its wings, 

In the eveuing’s misty meadows 
It pursues the faery rings. 
*"’••• 

Think not what thou art, Believer, 

Think biit what thou may’st become ; 

For the World is thy deceiver, 

And the Light thy only home.” 

How empty and “ notional ” and cramped 
the way in which even a great ecclesiastical 
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historian like Dean Milman treats asceticism 
appears after this :— 

“ See the Fakoer as he swings on his iron, 

See the thin Hermit that starves in the wild ; 

Think ye no pleasures the penance environ, 

And hope the sole bliss by which pain is beguiled? 

No in the kingdoms those spirits are reaching, 
Vain are our words the emotions to tell; 

Vain the distinctions our senses are teaching, 

For Pain has its Heaven and Pleasure its Hell! ” 

The poems on Greece and Italy are upon 
the whole more commonplace: they are an 
expression of what most educated and accom¬ 
plished travellers might feel; but even here 
we come upon more than one flash of per¬ 
ception like this:— 

“ Now no curious hind in the noontide’s magical 
ardour 

Peeps through the blossoming trellice, that over the 
pool's dark crystal 

Guards the i mmaculate forms of the awful Olympian 
bathers." 

And it is a happy piece of tact to separate 
the text and commentary in the treatment 
of the Tannliauser legend, and give ns first 
a ballad under the old name and then 
the “ Northern Knight in Italy,” suggesting 
the kind of experiences out of which such 
legends grew. The gem of the whole of 
this part of Lord Houghton’s work is the 
little poems on “ Pictures,” where the story 
is dramatised with a naive piety which re¬ 
calls Calderon. 

Lord Houghton has told us in his preface 
that the popular song “ The Beating of onr 
own Hearts ” was laid aside as an uncon¬ 
sidered trifle, and he has drawn the reason¬ 
able inference that it is a mistake for an 
author to be over-severe in weeding the 
flowers in his garden. He is aware that 
there is a good deal that is subjective and 
unreal in the poems suggested by the sense 
of dosing youth, but this detracts less than 
lie seems to suppose from their permanent 
value. A recurrent illusion is one of the 
most permanent and respectable facts in the 
world, and really deserves study better than 
the opinion which, at a given moment, 
happens to be mounting from the rank of a 
stimulating paradox to that of an unquestion¬ 
able formula. And it is not unlikely that, 
just because the movement of ideas, outside 
ecclesiastical circles, was slack when Lord 
Houghton wrote, he has beon able to give 
lncid utterance to moods which generally 
pass away in silent, wasteful confusion. 
“When my heart is vexed I will com¬ 
plain ” is a good motto, though no longer a 
fashionable one, and it is well to have the 
complaint set to music—the complaint 
of those who see that effusive intimacies 
are hard to keep up, that the strife of 
will and power dulls the edge of both, 
and that the battle of life is only clear 
to those who take no part in it. All the 
poems of this series have great freshness 
and sweetness ; if some of them' lack con¬ 
centration it is because they express the 
transient pangs of a healthy nature, not the 
abiding passion of a morbid one. This 
criticism does not apply to the remarkable 
set of verses entitled “ The World to the 
Soul,” which sums up a good deal of Lord 
Houghton’s writings, and states all that can 
be made generally intelligible of the pro¬ 
blem which is discussed throughout Dipsy- 
chv4 without being solved or even stated. 


An earlier poem, “ The Barren Hill,” though 
less incisive, is perhaps more subtle and 
imaginative. 

“ Before my Home, a long straight Hill 
Extends its barren bound, 

And all who that way travel will 
Must travel miles around; 

Yet not the loveliest face of earth 
To living man can be 
A treasury of more precious worth 
Than that bare Hill to me. 

The hour when first that Hill I crost 
Can yet my memory sting ; 

The dear self-trust that moment lost 
No lore again can bring: 

It soemod a foully broken bond 
Of Nature and my kind, 

That I should find the world beyond 
The world I left behind. 


into which, ii is assumed it is ready to bust. 
In this way we miss the delicate and special 
pathos of such situations; and this Lord 
Honghton has given ns more than once 
with a sure exquisite simplicity which it 
would be vain to seek elsewhere. We have 
only room for one more extract:— 

“ They seemed to those who saw them meet 
The casual friends of every day: 

Her smile was undisturbed and sweet. 

His courtesy was free and gay. 

But yet if one the other's name 
In some unguarded moment heard, 

• The heart you thought so calm and tame 
Would struggle like a captured bird. 

And letters of mere formal phrase 
Were blistered with repeated tears; 

And this was not the work of days, 

But had gone on for years and years ! 


But not in vain that hill-side stood 
On many an after day, 

When with returning steps I wooed 
Revival of its sway ; 

It could not give me Truth where doubt 
And sin had amplo range; 

But it was powerful to shut out 
The ill it could not change. 

And still performs a sacred part. 

To my experienced eye. 

This Pisgah which my virgin heart 
Ascended but to dio; 

What was Reality before 
In symbol now may live. 

Endowed with right to promise more 
Then ever it could give.” 

Of the poems which embody the author’s 
mature convictions, and upon which he there¬ 
fore sets a higher value, the best perhaps is 
“ Domestic Fame," which sets forth in a 
manly and attractive way what a good thing 
it would be if more people cared to he 
honourably remembered in their families. 
This supplies a natural transition to the 
division of Lord Houghton’s work in which 
there seems nowadays least to praise—the 
poems which deal with “the condition of 
England question.” Tho proletariate, with 
its numbers, its needs and its patience, is a 
phenomenon which weighs increasingly on 
the imagination, and Lord Houghton has, at 
least, the merit of having looked at it 
frankly and simply without allowing him¬ 
self to be biassed by doctrines and class 
prejudices ; but after all it has not inspired 
him. 

Nor can we say that we care very much 
for most of the narrative poems, in which 
well-known stories are treated pleasantly but 
diffusely; the best are “ Prince Emilius 
of Hesse Darmstadt," and “A Christmas 
Legend,” where the old story of the outcast 
taken home by the Christ-child is told with 
much sweetness and feeling. The memorial 
verses on different public or social characters 
are terse and graceful: one is glad to have 
them together in reach without wanting to 
turn to them. They are closely connected 
with what is most perfect and most memor¬ 
able, and, alas! least abundant, in Lord 
Houghton’s collection—the poems which 
deal with what may almost be called veiled 
tragedies. In a refined modem society 
there are a great many feelings which a 
growing reluctance to raffle the outward 
decorum of life keeps back from reaching 
the stage of passion. Generally these sub¬ 
jects are dealt with, when they are dealt 
with at all, on the system of laying bare tho 
smouldering fire and letting loose the flames 


Alas: that lore was not too strong 
For maiden shame and manly pride! 

Alas! that they delayed so long 
The goal of mutual bliss beside! 

Yet what no chance could then reveal, 

And neither would be first to own. 

Let fate and courage now conceal, 

When truth could bring remorse alone." 

G. A. SlMCOI. 


GENERAL BL'KGOYNE OF SARATOGA. 

Political and Military Episodes in the http 
half of the Eighteenth Century , derived frov 
the Life and Correspondence of the Rt. JJ«. 
John Burgoyne, General, Statesman, Dm- 
matist. By Edward Barrington and A. 
Fonblanqne. (London: Macmillan & Co. 
1876.) 

This is a well-written and agreeable boot, 
but it will not attain its authors’ purpose. 
Burgoyne of Saratoga is a mero tradition— 
a dim yet sad recollection of the past—yet 
we cannot agree with Mr. Fonblanqne tha: 
“ he has fared ill at the hands of writers" 
who have any claim to he heard on the sub¬ 
ject. He has been justly described as a 
daring soldier, not ill versed in professional 
knowledge, and a military critic of some 
reputation; as a public speaker he had parts 
and fluency, and he was not unknown as an 
author and a wit; and the great misfortune 
that made him notorious should bo largely 
ascribed to the faults of others and to the 
vices of a bad military system. Bat be was 
essentially, we think, a superficial being: 
as a general he had a good deal too much of 
what Napoleon called with contempt tsyri 
to he a safe commander in any sense of the 
word ; and history cannot fairly absolve him 
from the charge of losing a British army 
Being snch, his name might have been 
allowed to rest; but this is “a rehabili¬ 
tating” age, and Mr. Fonblanqne has ac¬ 
cepted a brief from the descendants of the 
ill-starred warrior to make the most of bis 
lifeand character, and to apologise forbissbare 
in a great disaster. The advocate has made 
some points for his client, but we cannot 
say he has in the least changed onr opinion 
of Burgoyne’s career and conduct; and, 
indeed, he has caused us to think less well of 
his subject in one or two particulars than 
we were previously disposed to do. Never¬ 
theless, the volume has a merit of its own ; 
it contains some curious anecdotes and dct» 
respecting the life of the eighteenth centur;. 
it throws light on more than one passage o 
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the American "War which had been obscure; 
and it certainly proves that the Government 
at home were more directly and largely to 
blame for Saratoga' than is commonly sup¬ 
posed. 

General Bnrgoyne was boro in 1722, a 
scion of a good country family, though 
scandal was busy with his name when a 
child. Little is known concerning his early 
life ; but he was a captain of dragoons at the 
age of 22; and his marriage with a daughter 
of the bouse of Derby connected him with 
the patrician caste, which then did what it 
liked in England. Having seen fire for the 
first time in the unfortunate attempt against 
St. Malo in 1758—the readers of The 
Virginicms will remember the tale—he was 
made a colonel of a corps of Light Horse then 
being raised for the Seven Years’ War; and in 
this capacity he gave several proofs of the 
quick intelligence and diligent zeal which 
long marked him out as a distinguished 
officer. We bear of him next as a volunteer 
at Belleisle, one of a brilliant company of 
young men of fashion who, fired perhaps by 
the harangnes of Pitt, had sought the pastime 
of fighting the French; and a few years 
afterwards he gained laurels which really 
were of very bright promise. In 1762-3 a 
small British force, with a mass of levies, 
was engaged in defending the Portuguese 
frontier against a combined Spanish and 
French army, and the position of affairs had 
become alarming, for the invaders, more 
than forty thonsand strong, had drawn near 
Oporto and the Lower Tagus. A bold 
stroke delivered by Burgoyne now perhaps 
changed the issue of the campaign, and 
the execution was all his own, though the 
conception was that of his chief, La Lippe, 
one of the able soldiers of that warlike age. 
The enemy having made Valentia D’Alcan¬ 
tara one of his main depots, Burgoyne was 
directed to fall on the town, and, having 
seized and destroyed the magazines, to 
interrupt an offensive movement which 
was being projected against Lisbon. He 
acquitted himself of his task admirably. 
Crossing a mountain range in a rapid march, 
he completely surprised the Spanish gar¬ 
rison, and, though abandoned by his Por¬ 
tuguese allies, he continued to occupy 
and to keep the place—its supplies of course 
had become his own—with his little handful 
of British horsemen. Nor was this all: he 
maintained his position on the frontier with 
real skill and activity; and undoubtedly it 
was largely due to his efforts that the 
assailing columns were unable to unite, 
and ultimately fell back half-starved and 
baffled. These exploits justly received high 
praise; yet, read in the light of after events, 
diey possibly indicate what was to come. 
Burgoyne evidently made a leap in the 
'tark in this bold dash on an important 
post; and the precipitancy that, on this 
occasion, won him a triumph, was upon 
another to lead to disaster. In 1765-6, 
Bnrgoyne made a kind of professional tour 
™ the scenes of the late great war; 
and certainly his experiences show insight, 
and even now are not without interest. 
Be truly observes that the Prussian army 
was then, as it has always been, too large 
or the country, and, for that very reason, 
subject to decline; but he shows 


that, just as in 1870-1, its strength 
lay in its well-ordered mechanism, in 
its discipline, and in the powers of its 
chiefs. As for the Austrian army, he 
represents it as a more national and coherent 
force than it has been, perhaps, in the pre¬ 
sent century ; he especially dwells on the 
fine qualities of the Irish exiles in the Im¬ 
perial service, the worthy brethren of the 
cavalry of Fontenoy; and though he speaks 
disparagingly of the French army—then 
under the dark eclipse of RosbacL—he ap¬ 
preciates its ardour and martial spirit. Soon 
after this, Burgoyne found his way into the 
House of Commons, through the Stanley 
interest; and he took his seat for Preston— 
he held it for years—after a contest which 
brought him before the King’s Bench and 
exposed him to the scathing satire of Junius. 
He was tolerably independent in this phase 
of his career, though George III., who had 
done much for him, apparently thought his 
vote certain ; and he was by no means satis¬ 
fied to remain obscure in the obsequious 
circle of the “ King’s Mends.” In fact, 
though a fine gentleman more than anything 
else, nature had given him a singularly 
graceful presence, a pleasing voice, and a 
great deal of cleverness; and with these 
advantages he played a part at St. Stephen’s 
not without weight and brilliancy. In 
1773 he moved the impeachment of Clive, 
and successfully attacked the East India 
Company ; and though, compared with the 
orations of Burke, his speeches on India are 
flimsy things, they are plausible, ingenious, 
and even well-informed. 

The first part of the reign of Lord 
North was the most brilliant period of Bur- 
goyne’s career. His reputation as a soldier 
was high; and he possessed the ear of the 
House of Commons, though his style was 
rather conceited and turgid. He had ac¬ 
quired, too, some literary fame; ho could 
turn a couplet with grace and ease ; and for 
a “ person of quality ” he was a promising 
author. Though a seeker, moreover, of 
bonnes fortunes —his conjugal relations bring 
out clearly his ardent, fickle, and shallow 
nature—he was happy in his domestic life; 
and in the world, of Pall Mall and St. 
James’s he was a conspicuous and attractive 
figure. A “ killing frost,” however, was to 
blight this greatness, and to “nip to the 
root” the warrior’s renown. At the out¬ 
break of the American war Burgoyne was 
sent out with Clinton and Howe, as colleagues 
of the veteran Gage, at Boston; and the 
hero of Valentia inspired hope, despite the 
witty saying of Lord North, “ I trust the 
enemy will tremble at these generals as I 
do.” Burgoyne was a spectator of Bunker’s 
Hill, and of the subsequent blockade of 
Boston ; and his letters, breathing the inso¬ 
lent contempt of the “rebels’ ” general in the 
British camp, fAid yet revealing the wretched 
condition of our military arrangements for a 
real contest, are significant of approaching 
misfortune. During these months he con¬ 
stantly carped at Gage; and he endeavoured 
to gain over and tnrn into a spy Lee, one of 
the best of the American officers. These 
proceedings, disclosed by Mr. Fonblanque 
for the first time, do Burgoyne no good; 
they show that real honour was somewhat 
cheap among the fashionable stars of the 


day; and the intrigue with Lee is a striking 
proof of the estimate formed of the “ rebel ” 
commanders. Burgoyne was soon to play 
a much larger part; and to verily the 
maxim, “ en matiere de guerre la critique 
est facile, l’art difficile.” After the defeat 
of Arnold in 1776, the Cabinet, in the absurd 
belief that one vigorous effort would finish 
the war, proposed to “ cut,” as was said, 
“ the rebellion in two;” and Bnrgoyne, if 
not its real author, concurred, at least in 
the main, with their project. In June, 1777, 
he set off from Canada with from 6,000 to 
7,000 regulars, and a motley force of militia 
and Indians, his object being to attain Albany, 
and joining Howe, who was to advance from 
New York, to put down resistance in the 
Northern States, the true centre of the 
growing revolt. Having descended Champ¬ 
lain and seized the Fort of Ticonderoga by 
a dexterous stroke, the British commander 
reached the head of Lake George in the first 
week of July ; and by the 30th he was on 
the Hudson, having turned the water-line of 
Lake George, and captured the important 
post of Fort Edward, operations which, 
though afterwards blamed, display activity 
and even skill. But the series of errors 
now began which made Burgoyne, in a 
great measure, responsible for the reverse 
that followed. On reaching Fort Edward 
the British chief received no tidings what¬ 
ever from Howe, who at this moment ought 
to have been near him; and, as the country 
before him was difficult in the extreme, as 
he had suffered already from want of means 
of transport, and as—contrary to what he 
had been led to expect—the neighbourhood 
was, to a man,' hostile, he ought not to have 
risked a further advance until he had been 
assured of the aid of his colleague. Bur¬ 
goyne, however, thought only of a forward 
movement; the defeat of a reinforcement 
sent from Canada, and of a body of troops 
detached by himself, made no change in his 
fixed purpose; and he employed the next 
few weeks in preparing his men for the 
march to Albany at any hazard. On Sep¬ 
tember 15 he had crossed the Hudson, 
abandoning his communications, though 
just apprised that aid from Howe was 
scarcely to be hoped for; and by the 19th 
he found himself confronted, in. an intricate 
region of wood and defiles, by Gates with 
at least 10,000 men. Retreat was probably 
his best chance; but he fell on his foe with 
dashing confidence, and, though the combat 
was not a defeat, its ultimate results were all 
against him. Bnrgoyne now began to en¬ 
trench himself in a position chosen near Sara¬ 
toga, still clinging to the chance of relief from 
the South; but in a few days these hopes 
were dispelled; swarms of armed levies 
closed upon his rear, and the army of Gatos 
was largely increased, while no friendly aid 
approached to the rescue. After two or 
three fierce but fruitless struggles to break 
through the meshes thrown around him, the 
unfortunate chief was compelled to sur¬ 
render ; and a British force, still 3,500 
strong, laid down its arms to the victorious 
“ rebels,” late the objects of its leader’s 
contempt. Saratoga, though not so great 
an affair, was hardly less decisive than 
Sedan. , 

It would be most unjust to represent 
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Burgoyne as solely to blame for this catas¬ 
trophe. The plan of the campaign—a pro¬ 
longed advance by separate divisions to a 
common point, through a most 'difficult and 
hostile country—was essentially bad and 
likely to fail; and Burgoyne was so aware 
of this that he had tried to modify it in 
some respects. He was not, moreover, at 
all responsible for the absence from the 
scene of the force from New York, on which 
the success of the movement depended; 
this want of concert, it is now certain, was 
mainly dne to the guilty neglect of Lord 
George Germaine of Minden renown ; and 
history justly ascribes the disaster in a 
great measure to the Government at home. 
Burgoyne, nevertheless, cannot escape cen¬ 
sure ; a more judicious and cool-headed chief, 
placed in his circumstances, would not have 
led an army to ruin and lost everything. 
He had no right to break up from Port Ed¬ 
ward, still less recklessly to cross the Hud¬ 
son until assured of the support of Howe ; 
and his whole conduct when beset by 
Gates was marked by presumptuous scorn 
of his foe. This is so evident that he 
rested his dofence on a supposed necessity 
of obeying orders and making for Albany 
at any risk—but this is not an excuse at 
all; as Napoleon has said, “ a general who 
attempts, in compliance with orders sent 
from a distance, to undertake a movement 
that is plainly dangerous, is simply guilty of 
a public crime.” It is impossible, therefore, 
to acquit Burgoyne ; and we may put aside 
all that either he himself or Mr. Fon- 
blanqne has said on the subject. On his 
return to England the ill-fated chief re¬ 
ceived scant justice from the men in power; 
George III. refused to see him at! Court; and 
Lord George Germaine, with characteristic 
meanness, rejoiced that his faults had found 
a scape-goat. The nation, however, scarcely 
condemned Burgoyne; his unquestionable 
courage and boldness saved him, and a 
Parliamentary enquiry, long opposed by the 
Government, virtually pronounced in his 
favour. Burgoyne survived until 1792; 
and during this period he still continued to 
make a good figure in the House of Com¬ 
mons—he was one of the managers at the 
trial of Hastings—and to hold a prominent 
place in London society. As an author, 
too, ho decidedly improved; his keen in¬ 
telligence and ready wit found a congenial 
sphere in the light drama, and one comedy 
at loast from his pen, though now forgotten, 
was for a time successful. Yet he never, 
perhaps, completely recovered from the 
consequences of his great misfortune ; and, 
when he passed away at a good old age, he 
appears to have been little missed or re¬ 
gretted. No monument records his name 
in the Abbey; why did his descendants dis¬ 
turb his unnoticed repose ? 

W. O’C. Morkis. 


Bacon’s Essays. With Introduction, Notes, 
and Index. By Edwin A. Abbott, D.D. 
(London: Longmans & Co., 1876.) 

Hr. Abbott has many of the qualifications 
required in an editor of Bacon’s Essays. He 
is well acquainted with the Elizabethan 
literature, and has made a very valuable 
contribution to its study in his Shakespearian 


Grammar. His Introduction to tho present 
edition of the Essays, though opinions may 
differ as to the soundness of the judgment it 
displays, at least exhibits a sustained study 
of Bacon’s life and works, such as is in¬ 
dispensable to an adequate treatment of 
the Essays ; and his notes are for the 
most part those of an accomplished scholar 
who has given much pains to the elucidation 
of the language and thoughts of his author. 
As a result he has produced a very credit¬ 
able and scholarly edition of the Essays, 
which, if it does not rival that of Mr. Aldis 
Wright, may at least be placed far above all 
other recent editions of the work. For an 
English classic of the first rank Bacon’s 
Essays has certainly not been fortunate in 
its editors. It has sometimes been used, 
as by Whately, as a collection of texts 
on which to hang a series of sermons, 
irrelevant and replete with platitudes. By 
other editors it has been treated as material 
for examination to be elucidated by notes, 
useful no doubt for their special purpose, 
but positively repulsive to the serious stu¬ 
dent. Dr. Abbott has treated it as a scholar 
would an ancient classic, inadequately per¬ 
haps in some respects, but neither super¬ 
ficially nor pedantically. The work of an 
acknowledged master of his subject deserves 
especial respect from a critic who hopes 
some day to be a rival, but I cannot refrain 
from pointing out what appear to me to be 
defects and shortcomings in Dr. Abbott’s 
edition. 

“ It is hoped,” says Dr. Abbott, “ that this 
edition may be of some use in the highest classes 
of schools; but the object has been, not the com- 
ilation of a book adapted for the use of persons 
esiring to pass examinations, but of a work that 
may enable the readers of all ages and classes to 
read Bacon's Essays easily and intelligently.” 

Now, a book like Bacon’s Essays, the product 
of an age when literature and learning went 
hand in hand, cannot be fully understood 
and appreciated by a reader unacquainted 
with the classical languages ; it would seem, 
therefore, that a translation of all the Latin 
quotations with which the Essays abound 
is a waste both of time and trouble: 
the nnclassical reader must perforce take 
them for granted, and will probably not 
care to turn to notes in which they are 
translated; while the classical i-eader will 
probably prefer the original text, and will 
certainly be irritated by the freedom, not to 
say looseness, of Dr. Abbott’s renderings. 
Dr. Abbott would, therefore, probably have 
done better to credit such readers as he 
avowedly writes for with at least a knowledge 
of Latin, for without it much of the serious 
literature of Bacon’s age must always be to a 
very considerable extent unintelligible. The 
question of the text to be adopted is perhaps 
a more doubtful point. Punctuation no doubt 
may be surrendered ; it is a lhatter of acci¬ 
dent, not of design or intelligence; but the 
text itself and the spelling is a different 
matter. If any one will be at the pains to 
compare the text of 1625 with any of the 
modern reproductions of it, ho will see that 
the contrast appeals not only to the eye but 
to the judgment and literary sense. A six¬ 
teenth-century book has a cachet of its own, 
justly dear to the historical student of lite¬ 
rature, which disappears entirely if it is 
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presented in a nineteenth-centuiy dress. 
The case of the Bible or of Shakspert 
which Dr. Abbott pleads in his favour is 
scarcely parallel: their texts are modernised, 
not for the serious student, but for tht 
general reader. It is certainly to be it- 
gretted that scholarly editors should give 
countenance to the lazy practice of giving 
ancient texts in a modem form. It may be 
noted that this modernising of the tat 
has led Dr. Abbott into a serious blunder in 
the first Essay. Following many modem 
editors, he gives the reading, “ One of 
the later schools of the Grecians era- 
mineth the matter,” whereas what Bacon 
certainly wrote was “One of the late 
schoole,” as is shown by the Latin version 
of the Essay revised by Bacon himself 
“ E recentiore Graecorum schola quidam." 

It is to be regretted that Dr. Abbott has 
omitted to give any account of the various 
editions of the Essays published during 
Bacon’s lifetime which throw light on the 
text. These are: the throe editions of the 
Essays themselves published during Bacon's 
life in 1596, 1612, and 1625 respectively; 
the Latin translation, over which Bacas 
certainly exercised some control; and the 
French and Italian translations, the work 
respectively of Sir Arthur Gorges and of 
Andrea Cioli. These must all in some form 
or another have passed under Bacon’s eye; 
and, as he was an accomplished French and 
Italian scholar, it is legitimate to look for 
collateral illustration in the translations is 
those languages. An account of the con¬ 
temporary editions, therefore, is an indis¬ 
pensable part of the apparatus criticus of a 
scholarly edition. As to the notes them¬ 
selves explanatory of the text, each editor 
is entitled to determine for himself wlai 
is required. Dr. Abbott’s notes, wits 
rare exceptions, are eminently sound and 
satisfactory as far as they go, but they 
might have been fuller with advantage. 
On philological and etymological questions, 
especially, his well-known acquaintance 
with Shaksperian and other Elizabethan 
literature might have been expected to 
throw more light than we find. Ths 
illustrations furnished from Bacon’s other 
writings are very apposite and well 
selected, but I doubt if in a book intended 
for schoolboys or stndents it is quite wise 
to give all references, not to Bacon’s various 
writings by name, but to the volume and 
page of the latest and most costly edition. 
Many a youthful student of the Essays may 
possess the “ Advancement of Learning” or 
the “ Life of Henry VII.,” who may never 
have seen Mr. Spedding’s very valuable 
edition of Bacon's Life, Letters, and Works. 

The distinguishing feature of Dr. Ab¬ 
bott’s edition is the Introduction, of the 
merits of which, as they are still under 
the discussion of great authorities, I do not 
pretend to speak. It must, however, be set 
down entirely to Dr. Abbott’s credit, that 
he has been one of the first to acknowledge 
that a chief qualification for an editor of 
Bacon’s Essays is a study of Bacon’s Ik’ 
and character. Whether that study has u 
his particular case issued in a true esti¬ 
mate and a sound judgment I shall not 
attempt to determine, but there can * 
no doubt it has given him a grasp 10 
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dealing with his subject which contrasts 
favourably with that of most recent editors 
of the Essays. The time has not yet come 
perhaps for a complete scholar’s edition of 
the Essays. The scientific study of the 
origines of the English tongue, and of the 
history of its early literature, is still perhaps 
in its infancy. Bacon’s life has yet to be 
written, for Mr. Spedding’s invaluable Life 
and, Letters is, for the most part, a col¬ 
lection of materials for future biographers. 
Much may be done by the study of the 
writers, chiefly Italian, who had most influ¬ 
ence on the literature of Bacon’s time, and 
especially on Bacon himself. All these are 
sources of material which have not been, 
and cannot yet be, exhausted. Dr. Abbott’s 
edition does not pretend to exhaust them, 
though it is specially characterised by a 
scholar’s knowledge of English literature 
and grammar, by an independent study of 
Bacon’s life, and by a very praiseworthy 
effort to bring the light of Macchiavelli to 
bear on Bacon. As a natural result it will 
be of great value to ordinary students, and 
I am also glad to think that it will render 
no inconsiderable service to future labourers 
in the same field. James R. Thursfield. 


THE MARQUIS DE COMPlfeGNE’S SECOND 
VOLUME. 

1 ’Af riqueEquatoriale: Okanda — Bangouens — 
Osyeba. Par le Marquis de Compiegne. 
(Paris : Plon et Cie., 1875.) 

M. de CoHPifcciNE, in his avant-propos, ex¬ 
presses his gratitude to the French public 
for exhausting in a single month the first 
volume of his travels: the grande nation 
certainly does love to honour its traveller 
when it finds one. The present book, 
“Okanda, Bangouens (Mbangwe), Osyeba” 
(Otcheba or Ocheba), may fairly look for¬ 
ward to yet higher honours. It covers fifty 
to sixty miles of unknown river; it has 
some action ending in the usual cata¬ 
strophe ; and we find in the Appendix not 
only certain “ summary ” (very summary) 
“ studies ” of language, but also a cata¬ 
logue of the birds collected by ces messieurs. 
The death of Roi-Soleil (chap. 2), poisoned 
with palm-wine, is an interesting sketch. 
After the shuddering horror of cannibalism 
expressed by the Spectator (November 27, 
1875), it is interesting to read (p. 160) : 
‘‘cos enrages mangeurs d’hommes ont pour 
eux la bravoure, la force physique, l’intelli- 
gence, l’adresse, l’industrie, en un mot, une 
immense superiorite sur les peuplades aba- 
tardies qui les entourent.” The author 
evidently does not try to kick down the 
ladder — cannibalism, slavery, and poly¬ 
gamy—by one of whose rungs the Homo 
Larwiniensis became Homo sapiens. He 
has grasped the fact—without, however, re¬ 
ining it to the discoverer, the late Mr. 
"inwood Reade—that the heart of Africa 
still contains two tribes concerning whom 
legends were current in the remotest an¬ 
tiquity. 

First are the Pigmies, which appear as 
Vvavilikimo, or two-cubit men, in the tra¬ 
ditions of Zanzibar and Madagascar. They 
were discovered in the Obongos of M. du 
thailin’s second expedition; they were heard 


of on the Ogowe River by Mr.R.B.N. Walker 
(1866and 1873) ; and they were rediscovered 
in the Mabongos, Akkas, or Tiki-Tiki, by the 
late M. Miani. The latter, by the by, was 
evidently unknown to the anthor, who styles 
him “ le martyr trop peu connu de son 
amour pour la science,” an honour to which 
the old ex-slavedealer could hardly have 
aspired. We well remember his objec¬ 
tion to deriving the Caput Nili from the 
southern hemisphere, because it would have 
to flow uphill —the Equator being, in his 
idea, a protuberance. These Pigmies are 
nothing (says the author of the African 
Sketch-book) but a survival of the so-called 
Bushman-Hottentot race, the substratum of 
the actual negro and negroid occupants of 
the soil. 

The second identification is even more 
interesting. For many years we have heard 
of the Nyam-Nyam men-eaters, or “ men 
with tails ” (of bullocks), occupying the cen¬ 
tral regions north of the Equator; and now 
we know that the vast area between the 
Moslemised tribes (N. lat. 6°) and the 
South African family proper (S. lat. 3°) is 
peopled by a homogeneous race of cannibals. 
The first item appeared in the Fans of Paul 
du Chaillu, who made them, however, a 
tall, black, ferocious-looking tribe. Next 
came the Ocheba of Mr. R. B. N. Walker, 
the Osyeba of our author, occupying the 
upper part of the Ogowe River; and 
followed, in rapid succession, the Many- 
uema (“forest people”) of Dr. Living¬ 
stone, and the Nyam-Nvams (Eat-Eats), 
and the Monbuttus of Dr. Schweinfurth. 
These men are negroids, not negros: the 
hair reaches the shoulders, the nose is 
high, the lips are comparatively thin, 
and the mustaebio, or rather the beard on 
each side of the chin, attains considerable 
length. The chief evidences of African 
blood are those constants, the bombe brow 
and the patulous nostril. The dress, the 
weapons, and even the ornaments of these 
anthropophagi, who must number several 
millions, are everywhere the same. It was 
a riddle to us how the Fans had invented a 
cross-bow precisely similar to that of 
mediaeval Europe; and how the swords of 
the Upper Congo appeared to be copied from 
the knightly pages of Meyrick: now we 
explain it by direct derivation, through 
Central Africa, from Egypt and other regions 
in contact with the Frank. 

M. de Compiegne has thus ably availed 
himself of scattered information. We 
thank him, also, for his account of the 
“Ivili” (p. 4), and for his hints touching 
the “ Ofoue ” (Ofowe) River, probably the 
future highway into Western Equatorial 
Africa. But accuracy of detail is not his 
forte ; and our geographical instinct com¬ 
pels us to pojnt out, at some length, the 
errors and inadvertences which are most 
likely to injure the cause of geography and 
travel. 

In the avant-propos (p. iii.) we are assured 
that a hundred leagues, hitherto a blank 
upon the map, have been added to our 
knowledge. We ask where are they? In 
1867 the Ogowe was surveyed byM. Aymes, 
as far as “ Zoro Cotcho ” (Ozega-Katya), and 
Mr. Walker’s line to Lope (January, 1873) 
was published by Herr Petermann. The 


two naturalists can claim no more than, to 
have covered some 180 miles beyond the 
confluence of the Okanda and Ngunye Rivers, 
or fifty to sixty higher than Lope. The 
author has misunderstood the origin of tho 
Ivili or Bavili (p. 4). This tribe never pro¬ 
fessed to have emigrated from the Congo, 
still less to have marched by land. About 
the end of the last century they were driven 
from their homes in Loango by inter-tribal 
feuds; and, after many coasting trips in 
search of a settlement, they ascended the 
Ogowe. One section remained at Asynka; 
the other pushed up the Ngunye, and 
occupied the bunks of that river at and 
below the Falls of Samba. Such, we believe, 
was the account given in 1866 to the ex¬ 
plorers of the Ogowe by the chief of Asynka, 
Amankapi, the sole survivor of the original 
band of fugitives, and the only one who 
could converse in his mother tongue with 
natives of the Congo. He was a child 
at the time of the exodus, and nine years 
ago he appeared to be about seventy-five 
years old; thus tho date of the migration 
may be fixed with comparative accuracy. 
Again, the Bavili are not moving north¬ 
wards, nor are they by any means numerous. 
Finally, they are the reverse of accueillants 
and hospitallers (p. 7) ; although they are as 
industrieux as most negros south of the 
Equator. N.B.—Their “ poison-dance ” is 
by no means original. 

The other most important ethnological 
errors are as follows. The Iveia (Baveia) 
and their capital, Buali, were first visited by 
Europeans in April 1866, and were duly 
described in the Journal of the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society. They must have changed 
notably siuce that time (p. 30), when all 
fled at tho sight of strangers, crying “the 
White Devil has come ! ” and when only 
the boldest could be persuaded to quit their 
homes. The “ Adjoumbas ” (Ajumba) do 
not call themselves descendants of the 
Mpongwe (p. 9) ; indeed, tho latter own 
them to be the original stock. The “ Apin- 
gis ” (Apinji) are not at war with the 
“ Osyeba ” (Ocheba) as are their neighbours 
the Bakele, the Okanda, and some of the 
Okota (p. 91). The “ Madouma ” ( Aduma ?) 
are quite distinct from the Apinji (p. 93), 
and the “ intelligent captive ” consulted by 
our author evidently “ hoaxed ” him. The 
tribal names given in the same page are 
sufficiently well known, although, as usual, 
peculiarly mis-spelt. The Ocheba are not 
confined to the upper Ogowe : a section of 
the tribe, settled near the coast behind 
Batanga, was first visited by Europeans in 
1852 ; in 1866 they were met at Ndungu— 
the islet of Edibe, king of the Okota—when 
a short vocabulary was compiled; and 
finally, in January, 1873, they were found 
in the Apinji villages. Among the ethno¬ 
logical errata we must include the wood¬ 
cuts, which, we are told, are “ taken from 
the photographs and the croquis of the 
anthor.” Now, that facing p. 39 represents 
not “nos grandes pirogues do l’Ogooue,” 
but those of Cape Lopez (Orungu), which 
are totally different. Opposite p. 61 we 
have the hut of one of Ranoki’s nephews, 
not the blind old villain’s; and facing p. 
324 is a cut taken from a photograph of 
Messrs. Hatton and Cookson’s factory at 
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Batanga : it represents Mr. Wales surrounded 
by Banakas, and it has nothing to do with 
the Ogowe, or with AdanlinanlangA. 

Nor is the geographical part more correct 
than the ethnological. The course of the 
river beyond Sam-Quita (Osaon-ikiti) is 
very unsatisfactorily laid down by the deux 
touristes, whose knowledge of the compass 
appears vague and unsatisfactory; latitudes 
and longitudes are absent, and it differs only 
thirty leagues from that of Herr Lenz. The 
names of villages, the rapids, and so forth 
are grotesquely changed, as is customary 
with French travellers, who seem to have 
no ear for any tongue but their own. The 
Okeko or Mokeko range, a most important 
feature, is reduced to a single mountain. 
Sam-Quita and Lope are transported from 
the left to the right bank. The “ Ivindo ” 
should be “Ivindi,” that is, the Black River, 
the “ lena ” of the Brazil; it was mentioned 
in I860 by the Inlenga and others to the 
first European visitor. Talaguga, or Tala- 
maguga, is in the mid-stream, not on the right 
side. The Okono is above, not below Ndungn, 
Edibc’s islet. The Obanga or Ovanga falls 
into the Ogowe from the north, not from the 
south. Again, the words are differently 
spelt in text and map, e.g., OkotaandOkota; 
Bagouens and Bagouins. The natives in 
general do couple, as M. du Chaillu told us, 
the name Samba nl’ Agosye, although 
the latter is represented to be a narrow 
rapid, some miles higher up the Ngunye; 
of course both Samba and Agosye are the 
work of the Imbwiri (genii), who reside 
in, and who watch over what they have 
made. The description of the “ Oguemouen ” 
(Ogemwe) Lake in page 54 is incorrect ; 
after pushing up about five miles beyond 
Fetish Island, the steam-launch found, in¬ 
stead of a practicable passage, a streamlet 
fit only for the smallest canoes. The author 
omits to mention the Sangaladi Islands, the 
true outpost of the Okota Country; he 
alludes (p. 85) to the curious cavern, but he 
does not record its name, “ Iboke-boke; ” 
and he forgets “ Ndungn,” the home of 
King Edibe, a large and stout chief reduced 
to un tout petit homnie. Wo can hardly 
accept the description of the “ Gate of 
Okanda ” below Lope; if the Ogowe nar¬ 
rowed to twenty metres (p. 107) no canoe 
could'overcome the force of the current. Nor 
can we trust to the conjecture that the great 
stream rises in a lake (p. 93) ; all the tribes 
unite in ignoring its origin ; and some Euro¬ 
peans have suggested, indeed, that it is the 
Ugoweh mentioned in Mr. Stanley's letter. 

In personal matters the second is, perhaps, 
an improvement upon the first volume. Mr. 
Sinclair the Spicier, a word used derisively 
as “ un 6picier de la rue Saint Denis ” 
(p. 143), becomes “ l’excellent Sinclair.” 
But Mr. Hill (not Hills) is misrepresented 
as an “ original de premier numero .... 
buvant de l’alougou (alugu) de traito.” 
A sober young fellow who never touched a 
drop of trade rum, and who could hardly 
be induced to drink ale or wine ; he died at 
Liverpool only a few months ago. French 
residents and travellers on the West Coast 
of Africa should not throw stones into their 
neighbours’ gardens. Instead of confining 
themselves to brandy and water they poison 
their stomachs with sour vin ordinaire ; with 


deleterious absinthe, with Mere BobSe, with 
cau de vie de Gambase, and with other 
liquors fit only for the dura ilia of the 
natives. Others, again, who do not drink 
display a voracity equally terrible to them¬ 
selves and to their entertainers. Hence, 
probably, the climate of Equatorial Africa 
is declared to be so deadly (p. 285); at 
Gaboon there are Europeans and Americans 
who, by taking moderate care of themselves, 
have retained their health for twenty and 
even thirty years. 

We now approach what may bo called the 
historical part of M. de Compiegne’s work, 
and here, as we might expect, errors abound. 
Messrs. Hatton and Cookson’s ss. Delta 
was sent on the 14-th (not the 10th) of De¬ 
cember, 1873, with orders to return on the 
tenth, not on the fifth day, which would have 
been impossible. Roi-Soieil left on the 13th, 
not on the 5th. The death of that “king ” 
is, we have said, interesting, but the tale is 
dressed up to suit European tastes. Mr. 
Walker took Nkombe in hand at the special 
request of his tribe (p. 57). Olimbo was 
the second son, not the “ fils aine; ” the 
latter was Revege, so named after his 
grandfather. It was mainly through the 
Englishmen’s support of the slaves that the 
women were not flogged (p. 65). Instead 
of the widows being divided among the 
heirs, they were allowed to remain single, as 
the black testator had wished. Indeed, 
Nkombe bequeathed all his wives, especially 
“ M’Bourou ” (Mburu) the favourite, his 
children and his slaves, to Mr. Walker, and 
the latter, on January 19, 1874, was formally 
installed as successor of “ Roi-Soleil; ” M. 
Guisolfe, commanding the Marabout, being 
in the village at the time. This step natu¬ 
rally excited the small jealousy of M. Pannon 
du Hazier, the commandant of Gaboon. It 
led to a petty persecution of the enterpris¬ 
ing Briton, in whose hands the keys of 
Nkombe’s house, by consent of rival factious, 
were placed. At the wake the least possible 
amount of rum was distributed, to prevent 
over-excitement of the lieges ; and sale at any 
price without express sanction was prohi¬ 
bited. Who ever heard of a merchant being 
compelled to pay for the death of a negro 
that killed, himself with rum-drinking 
(p. 71)? Not a single article of value was 
brought up from the factory to the house on 
the hill, and the whole account of the forti¬ 
fications (p. 68) is said to be exaggerated. 
Finally, the vision of Mrs. Mburu, the white 
phantom of Nkombe, walking from the hut 
towards the river (p. 64) is essentially Euro¬ 
pean, not African. 

In p. 72 let us note that M. Amaral (not 
Amoral) was made prisoner on shore, not 
taken from the Delta. The note in page 80 
contains almost as many errors as lines. 
The Marabout grounded below Irere-volo- 
y’inkami (the “ Lower Tree ”), and never 
reached two miles from Osaon-ikiti. M. 
Guisolfe, unwilling to leave his ship at such 
a time, availed himself of the Englishman’s 
offer of a passage in the Delta for Mr. 
(Aspirant) Duboc, who had been detailed 
to map the stream. Then, instead of dis¬ 
tancing Le Pionnier by eighteen miles, Le 
Marabout went only some five or six beyond 
“ Zoro Cotcho ” (Ozega Katyfi.). Finally, 
the “ traitants gabonais ” often go to Edibe’s 


Ndungn, upwards of forty miles beyond 
“ Sam-Quita.” M. Schulze (not Shiilk, 
p. 107) never reached the Lope village 
from which Mr. Walker (January, 1873) 
turned back, after a short walking exenr- 
sion up stream. Here the latter heard of the 
Falls of Obowe (not B6oue, p. 176). Finally, 
everyone knows that the Liberia belonged 
to the B. and A. N., not to the A. S. S. 
Company : it was the first and only steamer 
lost by them, except the little tender which 
came to grief at Brass, while assisting the 
rival line’s Monrovia. I 

The “attack and rout” (Chap, vi.), ; 
which form the catastrophe of the drama, 1 
must not be laid to the travellers’ charge; 
the effect, however, of the two deaths among 
the Ocheba will close the upper river for 
many a year. No line now remains to 
explorers but the Ofowe or southern fork, 
and this should have been tried instead of 
forcing a passage by the main stream to the • 
Ivindi. As the Ocheba occupy only the 
northern bank, not both sides, of the Ogowe, 
the southern is evidently to be preferred. 
We repeat that when African tribes show 
surliness of temper the traveller must take 
up his bed and depart, like Dr. Livingstone, ' 
not (pace Sir Samuel Baker) remain and - 
shoot, like Mr. Stanley. The Antenon 1 
Expedition may pay heavily for the sins of - 
its predecessors should it unhappily light I 
upon the eastern end of the Victoria Nvanza. 1 
We note with pleasure that M. Savorgnan 
de Brazza is pursuing the work of discovery ; ■' 
the Italians have proved themselves the 
best travellers of the Latin race since the 
days of Marco Polo and Ludovico di Var- ’ 
thema. ' 

The account of Prince’s Island (Chap, is.) 
is hardly fair to the Portuguese generally, ! 
and especially in the matter of slavery. | 
This institution is still legal in their colonies; -, 
the whites neither need to make, nor do they j 
make, the least mystery of the matter; and : 
Englishmen have been present at slave-auc- ! 
tions in S. Antonio. But the late command¬ 
ant of the Gaboon did not regard slavery as 
“une monstruositd ” (p. 257), on the con¬ 
trary he recognised it officially, as at leas’, 
one document, with his signature attached 
can serve to prove. It would be simply im¬ 
possible for fugitives to reach the Gaboon 
from Prince’s Island; they might succeed 
from St. Thomas, but, as a rule, they fly to 
the south end of Fernando Po, where there 
is now a large “ Maroon ” colony. Many oi 
them make the mainland at Benito, Bata, 
Campo, and Batanga; here they become 
the slaves of the natives, who sell them to 
the Mpongwe traders employed in the 
several factories. Who ever heard in these 
days of the “ etablissements portngais da 
Congo?” (p.257). The Portuguese slave- 
dealer of Prince’s Island could not. have 
been to the Gaboon with the idea of buying 
thirty “ chattels,” though he might have 
tried at Senga-Tanga or Cape Lopez. Again, 
the Congo has never daring the last centay 
sent out a pound of cotton (p, 271). -the 
“ American Silva ” (p. 275) was probal\v 
the Portuguese factor of the America" 
Sparhawk and Co.; if so, he made his money 
at Loanda, not in the Congo. .. , 

French travellers of the politico-Jesnitica. 
type, as a rule, disdain commerce; we m»J 
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therefore compliment M. de Compiegne upon 
his chapter (viii.) “ L’Industrie,” &c., and 
wo should be more grateful had the par¬ 
ticulars been less inexact. Almost every 
Mpongwe -word is an error (p. 241), while 
the fatal habit of marking the final e 
with an acute accent (e) produces a 

Franco-Gaboon dialect as singular as is 
the Gaboon French. The description of the 
“ ivory-bundle,” given here and elsewhere 
(p. 13), will astonish the European trader, 
who never knew that he was in the habit of 
giving anything like such an assortment in 
such proportions. The trade of the Okota 
or Bokota is in “rubber,” as well as in 
slaves. The Batanga or Banaka people 
traffic directly with the Ocheba, whom they 
call Dibeia. The details about cowries are 
wholly erroneous. To say nothing of Lagos, 
Benin, and the Niger, considerable quantities 
are sold in the Gaboon, at Batanga, and in 
the Ogowe : there was a store at Adanlinan- 
langa when the author was there. The 
account of the 6,000 lbs. of ivory (p. 235), 
the fifty or sixty people who sell it in the 
Gaboon, and the mode of trading are equally 
fanciful. The white merchant deals with 
two or three negros at most, and the bar¬ 
gaining is nearly confined to their chief. A 
single Gaboon trader has bought and paid 
for 5 cwt. of ivory before breakfast, and, 
moreover, has entered it in his book. In¬ 
stead of two kegs of powder to every gnn 
(p. 237), the reverse is nearly always the 
case. Cloth (onlamba, plur. inlamba) paid 
on the “ ivory bundle ” is not measured by 
the fathom (p. 238) but sold by the piece. 
The price of knives (swaka, plur. issvaka) 
is misstated (p. 240) : it varies from 25 cen- 
times to 1 franc; and “matchets” fetch the 
half of 2 francs. Rum costs from 1 franc 33 
centimes to 2 francs per gallon—not 1 franc 
per litre (p. 230) ; and it is considered one 
of the least profitable of trade articles. 
1'lveryone knows that gin and liqueurs do 
not come from Hamburg (p. 239), but 
from Rotterdam and other parts of Holland. 
The small liqueur-bottle is called “ mbute 
.Vi Nhompim because it was introduced 
mto the trade by German merchants ; and 
the latter are now termed “ Kompini,” or 
“Nkompini,” because they speak a lan¬ 
guage resembling that of the old Dutch- 
African Company. 

Tho linguistic part of the Appendix is 
mostly borrowed from the Grammar of 
P- Le Berre.* In his preface this divine 
makes it his religious duty to place his 
modest labours under the auspices of the 
holy Ghost, and under the protection of 
the Immaculate Heart of Mary.” He forgets, 
however, another duty, which is that of 
owning to have borrowed all his knowledge 
trom the meritorious labours of the Protes- 
t&nt missionaries, the companions and the 
followers of Mr. J. Leighton Wilson (U.S.). 
het us hope that this blot will be removed 
mom the Vocabulary promised to us by the 
reverend gentleman. 

., 0 conclude this long notice, M. de Com- 
piegne informs the world that he is “ about 
o undertake new and long journeys into 
entral Africa; ” and we are rejoiced to 


n ® Tar nmairc de la Langue Pongouec. Par le P. 

&c, (Paris: Simon Bacon ct Cio., 1875. 1 
*'o. pp. 223.) 
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hear that an opportunity of so doing has 
presented itself. There is an excellent 
library at Cairo, and it is to be hoped that 
our author will see the propriety of con 
suiting it. Moreover, when a writer is in¬ 
exact in small details, which suggest incor¬ 
rectness in greater matters, it is always easy 
to consult a literary adviser, and thus to 
avoid such compromising points as “ Town’s 
end” (Townsend) and “ Sir Baker.” 

Richard P. Burton. 


EPOCHS OE HISTORY. 

The Age of Elizabeth. By Mandell Creigh¬ 
ton, M.A. (London: Longmans & Co., 
1876.) 

It would be in vain to expect in a volume 
of so small a compass as this a complete and 
critical account of the important and interest¬ 
ing period which Mr. Creighton has selected 
as his portion of the series of “ Epochs of 
History ; ” yet, notwithstanding the severe 
compression required, he has succeeded in 
presenting'a far from unreadable book, which 
will be of great assistance to the student. 
Although prominence is given to the history 
of England the contemporaneous history of 
Europe has not been neglected, and Mr. 
Creighton has shown, wherever it was 
possible, tho connexion of events passing in 
different countries. He takes an impartial 
view of the causes which led to the rise and 
progress of the Reformation in Europe, 
giving due weight to the political and social 
as well as to the religious element, showing 
how by the course of events that great 
inevitable change was led to adopt the 
character which it eventually assumed. On 
the vexed questions connected with Mary 
Queen of Scots ho does not venture on a 
decided judgment. Of the Admiral Coligny 
he takes a much more favourable view than 
facts seem to warrant; for, in estimating the 
Admiral’s character, his personal rivalry 
with the Duke of Guise should not be lost 
sight of. They started in life as rival 
companions in arms, and though the 
military abilities of the Admiral were in 
no wise inferior to those of his competitor, 
fortune rarely favoured his banners, while 
Guise was uniformly successful. At St. 
Quintin Coligny, after performing services 
of the utmost importance to the very exist¬ 
ence of France, was in the end overcome 
and taken prisoner, while his more fortunate 
rival a few months later gained lasting re¬ 
nown among his countrymen by the com¬ 
paratively easy conquest of Calais. It was 
while rankling under his defeat, and as a pri¬ 
soner, that Coligny’s eyes were first opened 
to the superiority of the Protestant creed 
over that in which he had been brought up, 
of which the House of Guise were the 
staunch supporters. His reputation and ex¬ 
perience as a commander soon pointed him 
out as the proper military chief of the dis¬ 
contented party in France ; hut he did not 
entirely throw off the mask until he had 
abused his privilege of Privy Councillor to 
betray his master’s secrets to Sir Nicholas 
Throckmorton, the envoy of Elizabeth in 
France, and had besides arranged for the in¬ 
troduction of foreign forces into his native 
country to assist him in his designs against 


his sovereign. It may be admitted that this 
is not worse than what was done by many 
other statesmen of that period; still it is 
scarcely consistent with the rule of Chris¬ 
tian hero with which it has been the fashion 
to invest Coligny. His unfortunate con¬ 
nexion with Poltrot de Mery, the assassin of 
Francois de Guise, has never been satisfac¬ 
torily cleared up, but it is evident that a 
largo portion of his countrymen, including 
the whole of the family of the murdered 
man, regarded him as an accomplice and in¬ 
stigator of that crime, and it was to this 
feeling that he owed his own miserable end 
on the Eve of St. Bartholomew. Of the sin¬ 
cerity of his religious convictions and his con¬ 
version no man can judge, but it is not so diffi¬ 
cult to form an opinion of his public conduct. 
The ideal Coligny, with bis piety and his long 
flowing white beard, is a character worthy 
of all commendation ; but the real Coligny, 
the betrayer of bis sovereign’s counsel, the 
traitor to his country, and the accomplice of 
assassins, is a very different personage. 
The cruelties and financial mismanagement 
which led to the revolt of the Netherlands, 
and the terrible struggle that ensued, are 
clearly given; but it should not be forgotten 
that the ferocity displayed therein was 
owing greatly to tho fact that a considerable 
portion of the fighting element on tho side 
of the insurgents consisted of foreigners 
serving without commission from their re¬ 
spective princes, men trained in the cruel 
Irish and Scottish wars, disbanded ruffians 
of every nationality, and deserters from the 
opposite camp. To these tho very idea of 
surrender must have been most repugnant, 
their lives being forfeited by the harsh mili¬ 
tary code of the time, whoso penalties were 
generally exacted. Between these des¬ 
peradoes and the regular forces engaged in 
their suppression the lot of the unhappy 
burghers was hard indeed; the least 
whisper of surrender would bring down 
on them the vengeance of their protectors, 
while in the case of capture they and their 
families were subjected to all the horrors of 
a town taken by storm. As a sample of 
these adventurers, Sir Humfrey Gilbert, who 
led over a body of Englishmen to Flushing 
in 1572 under tho pretence of helping the 
inhabitants to the attainment of religions 
and political liberty, boasted of having 
hanged so many of the Spaniards that they 
would now be willing to make good war. 
Sir Humfrey had at first great difficulty in 
getting admission into the town, as the in¬ 
habitants were somewhat suspicions as to 
what were his real intentions. These appre¬ 
hensions were well founded, as very soon 
afterwards he wrote a secret despatch to 
Lord Burghley offering to excite a mutiny 
between the French Protestant auxiliaries 
and the townspeople, whom he would help 
to “cut the throats” of the former, along 
with that of the governor of the town, and 
then seize the place for England. 

The characters of Elizabeth, her favourites 
and councillors, are well drawn, but Mr. 
Creighton is in error in stating that Sir 
Christopher Hatton died unmarried. He 
married Alice, the eldest daughter of 
Thomas Fanshawe, the Queen’s Remem¬ 
brancer of the Exchequer. 

The book is provided with judiciously- 
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selected genealogical tables and maps illus¬ 
trative of the text; and in the preface Mr. 
Creighton has given a list of the authors 
•whom he has consulted in the preparation 
of his ■work, which of itself would be a 
sufficient guarantee of the earnestness with 
which he has performed his task. After all 
that has been written about the reign of 
Elizabeth, Mr. Creighton may be congratu¬ 
lated on having provided an epitome which 
is valuable not only to the student, but to 
all who are in any way interested in the 
history of that period. Allan J. Ckosiiy. 


Jules Verne's Stories. 1. Adventures of 
Three Englishmen and Three Russians. 
2. Five Weeks in a Balloon. 3. A Float¬ 
ing City. 4. The Blockade Runners. 5. 
From the Earth to the Moon. 6. Around 
the Moon. 7. Twenty Thousand Leagues 
under the Sea. 8. A Voyage round the 
World. (London : Sampsou Low & Co., 
1876.) 

A new vein in story-telling, discovered, I 
believe, by Edgar Allan Poe, has been 
worked with almost devilish ingenuity by 
the clever Frenchman whose name stands 
at the head of this article. His heroes are 
in advance of contemporary science like 
Von Rempelen; they are bound for the 
Pole like Arthur Gordon Pym ; they go to 
the moon like Hans Pfaal, and descend the 
Maelstrom like the Norway fisher. But 
on the bare idea of such strange chances 
Jules Verne has engrafted a wealth of most 
persuasivo detail. He has fenced them in 
with instances and calculations, not much 
more trustworthy, perhaps, than the calcula¬ 
tion in Mokeanua, but mighty reassuring to 
unscientific readers. Moreover, he has a sort 
of prosaic pedestrian quality of imagination, 
eminently fitted to win the belief of nine¬ 
teenth-century readers. These tales of his 
are not true, but they do not seem to fall 
altogether under the heading of impossible. 
He could easily have made stranger stories, 
if he had liked; but it is not strangeness 
that he follows after with his discreet and 
daring pen. He likes just to outstrip the 
possible, and no more: to go one step 
beyond his generation, one step outside the 
habitable world; and to do all this drily 
and solidly, as though he had originally 
prepared his facts for a learned Society, and 
only by an afterthought turned them to 
account in a fantastic tale. Joanne-IIofmann 
Pierro Veron called him in the Pantin'an dc 
Poche ; to parody the phrase in English— 
Murray’s Guide Books edited by Edgar 
Allan Poe. It is this mixture, this 
opposition of ends, that gives a peculiar 
and most original flavour to his work. 
This teller of extravagant stories is 
quite a practical man, it appears, with a 
taste for mechanics that puts the most of us 
to shame. It is little wonder if we extend 
some confidence, in this scientific age, to a 
man who goes about to get the wind of us 
by such purely scientific means. If we don’t 
exactly believe in the Gun Club’s projectile, 
we cannot see why something of the same 
sort, or to the same end, should not become 
practicable in the course of years; and if 
Sir Humphry Davy spoke tenderly of the 
Philosopher’s Stone, an outsider with a 


taste for the marvellous may be allowed to 
indulge a secret foible for the submarine 
boat. 

I suspect the science throughout is very 
flimsy; not that this compromises in any 
degree the superexcellence of the tales. 
And I can’t help fancying that, once he 
has got his story fairly planned and put 
together, Jules Verne careers over the paper 
with the most flagrant and detestable viva¬ 
city. Of human nature it is certain he 
knows nothing; and it is almost with a 
senso of relief that one finds, in these 
sophisticated days, a good trotting-horse of 
an author who whistles by the way and 
affects to know nothing of the mysteries of 
the human heart. Once, indeed, he has 
gone out of his way, and with perfect ill- 
success : his Captain Nemo, of the undying 
hatred and the Scotch impromptus, is a 
memorable warning. But his ordinary stock- 
in-trade consists of several somewhat time¬ 
worn dolls : scientific people with bald heads, 
and humorous seamen of indescribable 
fidelity. His marionnettes are all athletic and 
all virtuous. I do not remember any bad 
character in his gallery, or one who was 
afraid. “ If I sought to despair, I could 
not,” says Professor Arronax, referring to a 
very ticklish moment of his life. And his 
confidence was not misplaced. Jules Verne 
has the point of honour of a good ship- 
captain, and holds himself personally respon¬ 
sible for the lives of all the crew. A few 
anonymous persons may perish by the way, 
lest we should think too lightly of the perils ; 
but so soon as a man has been referred to 
by name, he bears a charmed existence, 
and will turn up at the last page in good 
health and animal spirits. Once or twice, 
as in “ Captain Hattcras ” or the “ Sur¬ 
vivors of the Chancellor,” Jules Verne sins 
against this principle, brings his stories to 
a bad end or tortures us too much upon the 
way; and then, I confess, he seems to me 
shallow and impertinent. 

His characters being dolls, it is truly in¬ 
structive to see how well he juggles with 
them. He has the knack of making stories 
to a nicety. He is as full of resources as 
one of his own heroes ; and his books are as 
accurately calculated as the lines of the 
Nautilus or the partition-breaks of the pro¬ 
jectile. Look, for instance, at the skill with 
which lie keeps us interested during the 
eighty days of Phileas Fogg's journey round 
the world. He has Fix, the detective, on his 
trail from first to last, a continual excitement 
to the reader ! And Fix serves yet another 
purpose ; for the warrant which he expects 
at port after port keeps us always with one 
eve on London, and so helps us to realise 
the distance travelled. Another device for 
the same end, and even more ingenious, is 
the gas jet left burning by Passe-par-tont in 
the burry of the departure. All round the 
world we are kept in irritating remembrance 
of this little flicker of light in Savile Row. 
We are continually sent back again in fancy 
to the starting-point; and on each occasion 
we spin the globe round between our fingers 
and take stock of the hero’s progress, 
Similarly admirable is the treatment of the 
projectile during its perilous voyage. Every¬ 
thing is done to make us realise its new posi¬ 
tion as an independent world. It has a 


climate of its own. The dead dog, thrown 
out of the scuttle, accompanies it on its 
journey as an obedient satellite. The cold 
of space through which it passes, the wander, 
ing meteorites it encounters, the earth seen 
as a crescent on the wane—all these tell 
their story with convincing eloquence. If 
anything will help young imaginations to 
grapple with the difficult ideas of astronomy 
and conceive the world as one star among 
many, it seems to me it should be such a 
tale as this. For it is quite in a child’s 
way. The projectile plays at being a world, 
just as the boy plays at being a soldier. 

Everyone knows, of course, that tie 
Voyages Extraordinaires are illustrated, and 
everyone has admired the designs of De 
Neuville and Riou. In themselves these 
pictures are a source of much delight; bn: I 
cannot help asking myself whether they do 
not harm the stories. I am sore a person 
who has already scampered over the illustr*. 
tions to Twenty Thousand Leagues under the 
Sea loses a great deal of pleasure when he 
comes to read the dexterous commencement 
And if we had the three volumes of the Jfys- 
terious Island put all at once into our hands, 
how much of the mystery would remain? 
There might still be a few savoury claws to 
crack, but the body of the story would be 
ready broken to onr hands. It is true there 
is another form of interest; and perhaps we 
find as much amusement, after we ourselves 
have the clue of the labyrinth, in watch ir.r 
the bewilderment of the characters, then 
rude expedients and blindfold guesses at the 
truth. And it is true, also, that mystery is 
rarely more than subordinate in the best of 
Jules Verne’s tales. Such a book as the 
Fur Country will stand almost any test yon 
like to put to it. For my own part, I first 
had the whole plot retailed to me by an 
enthusiastic admirer; some time after I fed 
upon the second volume and read it with 
such pleasure that I lost no time in proenrire 
and reading the first. It would be difficult 
to pay a higher compliment to a book with¬ 
out any pretension to style, human nature 
or philosophy, which offers no interest bn: 
the legitimate interest of the fable, and 
hinges for a great while on an elaborate 
mystery’. 

What a pity it is we were not all boys 
when these jolly—for I must use a school¬ 
boy’s word—jolly books appeared ! I think 
I can fancy how the possessor of one of them 
will be worried and importuned by eager 
companions; and what a deal of new matter 
will be at the disposal of the dormitory story¬ 
teller. Robebt Louis Stlvknso.v. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Now that the Challenger has come home no time 
will be lost in making known to the world thf 
results “of her wonderful journey. Dr. Wyville 
Thomson has been sending home materials ft™ 0 
time to time to Messrs. Macmillan and Co., w* 0 
will publish in the autumn two volumes contM- 
ing the results of the work in the Atlantic. T® 
work will be illustrated bv drawings taken on tte 
spot by Mr. Wild, the artist of the expedition.^ 
the many curious and beautiful creatures now Iff 
the first time brought to light. 

Dr. Robert Brown is now engaged upon » 
work of exploration and discovery illustrative c 
the appearance, productions, industries, society 
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ind wonders of the various countries of the world, 
llustrated with maps and wood-engravings. The 
work will be published in serial form by Messra. 
Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 

Mr. Joust Latoecti e, author of Travels in 
Portugal, will contribute to the forthcoming July 
number of the Neir Quarterly the first of a series 
of papers to be entitled “ TJie Tourist in Portugal." 

We understand that Mr. S. R. Gardiner’s paper 
on “ The. Political Element in Massinger," to be 
read before the New Shakspere Society on June 0, 
will deui with the following plays of Massimrer's: 
the Bondman, the Grand Duke of Florence, Be¬ 
lieve as you list, and the Maid of Honour. 

The General Literature Committee of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge have 
in course of preparation a series of volumes illus¬ 
trative of life in the great heathen centres visited 
bv St. Paul. Dean Merivale is engaged on St. 
Paul at Rome; Prof. Plumptre has in hand 
Antioch, Ephesus, and Tarsus; and the Rev. G. 
S. Davies, of the Charterhouse, Godaiming, is 
preparing a volume on Athens and Corinth in the 
lime of the Apostle. 

The same Committee are following up their 
series “ Manuals of Health,” the first of which 
was written by the late Dr. Parkes, by a volume 
on Health ancl Occupation, from the pen of Dr. B. 
W. Richardson, F.R.S.; another, On Food, by 
Prof. Bernays ; and another, on Water, Air, and 
Disinfectants, by Mr. W. Noel Hartley, of King's 
College. They have likewise in the press a work 
by the Rev. H. Rowley, formerly of the Univer¬ 
sities’Mission in Africa, entitled Africa Unveiled-, 
also a work On the Land and People of China, by 
ilr. J. Thomson, F.R.G.S., for a long time resi¬ 
dent in the Celestial Empire. 


The curious collection of MSS. and tracts re¬ 
lating to Early English Manners and Customs, 
edited by Mr. Furnivall for the Early English 
Text Society in 1868, and called The Babies Book, 
&c., having run out of print, the Committee have 
reprinted tho larger portion of it, all except 
Rhodes's black letter “ Boke of Nurture”, 1677, 
the French and Latin poems, and the woodcuts, 
and have substituted this portion, called “Early 
English Meals and Manners,” for the original 
hook. 

Among tho articles to appear in Vol. V. of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica may be mentioned:— 
“Canticles and Chronicles,” by Prof. W. R. Smith; 
“ Canon,” by Dr. Samuel Davidson; “ Cape Town 
and Cape Colony,” by Keith Johnston ; “ Capillary 
Action,” by Prof. Clerk Maxwell; “ Cardinal,”by 
C. Adolphus Trollope; “ Carthage,” by Oscar 
Browning; “Caspian Sea,” by Dr. W. B. Car¬ 
penter ; “ Cato and Cicero,” by Dean Merivale; 
*' Caucasus," by E. H. Bunbury ; “ Caves,” by W. 
Boyd Dawkins; “Celt,” bv’W. K. Sullivan; 
“ Census,” by Dr. Farr; “ Cervantes,” by IT. E. 
Matts; “Chapman, George,” by A. C. Swin¬ 
burne ; “ Chaucer,” by W. Micto; “ Chemistry,” 
by Prof. Armstrong; “China,”by Prof. Douglas; 
'Church History,” by Prof. Wallace; “Clarendon, 
Earl of,” by Henry Reeve; “Communism,” by- 
Mrs. Garrett Fawcett. 


M. I’lXATtT continues his valuable publication 
the Bibliotheque de Linyuistique et d' Ethnographit 
Americaine. Tho second volume contains t 
dictionary of the Dene-Dindji (Chippewyan of the 
-lackenzie River), and the third a vocabulary ol 
. Eskimo of the Lower Mackenzie. M. Pinarl 
18 preparing for the press a vocabulary and 
pammar ot the three principal languages spoken 
lYkj a ' T ' 7 " 0) -Aleut, as spoken in the Fore 
} ands, together with remarks on the Western 

(2) Southern Eskimo, as spoken in 

(3) Kolosh, as spoken in Sitka. These 
p 1 ,, a PPear in his forthcoming work, Voyage d la 

* "ord-Ouest de 1 Amlrique, and will form the 
l, • T °lmne of that work. M. Pinart, after 
“S spent last winter at Paris, collecting in¬ 


formation relative to the Apache, Piino, Yuma 
and Mojave tribes of Arizona, has gone to San 
E’rancisco in pursuit of his linguistic studies. 

We hear that Rajondrahila Mitra has under¬ 
taken the translation of the Vdyu-Purdna for Pro¬ 
fessor Max Muller's edition of the “ Sacred Books 
of the East.” 

Messrs. LC:yy have just published a volume of 
letters by M. X. Doudan, some time secretary to 
the Due de Broglie, father of the present Duke, 
who never published anything during his lifetime, 
but who was well known for his subtle and search¬ 
ing intellect and for his marvellous talent in con¬ 
versation. The correspondence is introduced by a 
charming preface by M. Silvestre do Sacy, in 
which he relates his youthful recollections. 

Among the candidates for the French Academy 
is M. Eugene Eromentin, the brilliant painter of 
Arabs and Ivabyles. M. Fromentin is not only a 
painter, hut also a writer of great merit. His 
novel entitled Dominique is one of the most dis¬ 
tinguished works of contemporary literature of 
the imagination, and ho has just published a 
volume of art-critieism entitled Maitres d'Autre¬ 
fois: Belgique, Hollande (Plon), which is equally 
remarkable in point of style and of picturesque 
criticism. 

M. P. Janet has just published with Messrs. 
Germer-Bailliero his important work on Final 
Causes. 

A book of travels, the second edition of which 
has recently appeared, Morocco, by Signor Ed- 
mondo de Amicis, being an account of the writer's 
wanderings in that country, deserves notice as 
among the most graphic and interesting contribu¬ 
tions to Italian literature of this class. It might 
be desirable to have it translated; and in an 
English dress we might expect its appearance to 
he welcome. “ Yiaggi ” are at present particu¬ 
larly in request among Italian readers. 

Professor Konrat) Maurer has closed his 
course of lectures on Northern Jurisprudence in 
the University atChristiauia. In returning thanks 
for the reception that had been accorded to him 
in Norway, Professor Maurer declared that he 
personally would willingly have accepted the 
chair oti'ered to him by the Norwegian University, 
and made his home in Scandinavia, if his col¬ 
leagues in the University of Munich had not 
peremptorily urged upon him the duty of retaining 
his place among them. 

The Bohemian historian Francis Palackv died 
at Prague on May 26. He was born in 17‘.)8, at 
the village of Hodslavise, in Moravia, where his 
father was the schoolmaster, and was educated at 
the gymnasium of Presburg, in Hungary. He 
there became the intimate friend of tho Slovack 
poet Kollar, the author of many' well-known 
works. Palackv first produced in collaboration 
with Sehal'arik a book on Bohemian poetry, and 
afterwards wrote two aesthetical essays. In 1823 
he commenced his long nnd fruitful study of the 
sources of Bohemian history. During ten years 
(1827-1837 ) he was editor of the Journal of the 
Bohemian Museum, in which he published from 
time to time the results of his researches. In 
182!) his Wiirdiguny tier alten biihmischen Ge- 
schichtsschreiher was crowned by tho .Scientific So¬ 
ciety of Prague, and the Bohemian Estates the 
same year appointed him “ national historio¬ 
grapher.” He wrote on the Youth of Wallen¬ 
stein, a Memoir of Dobrowsky, a Sketch of the 
Burliest Monuments of the Bohemian Language, 
and on the Inroad of the Mongols, but his most 
important work is his History of Bohemia 
from the earliest times down to the death of 
King Sigismund. It appeared in six octavo 
volumes from 1836 to 1854, and took rank at once as 
a standard history by the evidence it afforded of 
the industry, research, and substantial modera¬ 
tion of its author. A fervent patriot, and, to¬ 
gether with his son-in-law, Dr. Rieger, an in- j 


fluential member of the party known as the “Old 
Tchekhs” (i.e, conservative nationalists), Palackv 
was always a loyal subject and firm adherent of 
Austrian unity as he understood it—the claims of 
his own country to federal existence being satis¬ 
fied. His visit to tho Moscow Congress in 1867 
afforded him the opportunity of pleadingthecau.se 
of moderation and humanity on tho part of the 
Russians towards the Poles. Palackv was named 
in 1661 a life-member of the Upper House in the 
Austrian Parliament. 

The Xnova Antologia for Mav contains a very 
interesting article by Signora Caterina Pigorini 
Beri, on the Popular Songs of the Marca. She 
has collected a large number of these songs herself, 
writing them down ns they were repeated to hor 
by the peasants. She gives many instances of the 
different kinds, all remarkable for their simple 
beauty and pathos. They are handed down from 
mother to child, many of thorn being of great 
antiquity. 

As a contribution to the second International 
Oongress of Paris, a history of Italian voyages has 
been published under the superintendence of a 
Ministerial deputation. It bears the title Studii 
bibliogrnjici e biografici sulla storia delta geograjia 
in Italia ( Rome). For this work a vast amount 
of material Ires been collected, but it has teen put 
together without much order. Information on 
some important points is scanty, while on others 
of minor importance there is a superabundance of 
details. 


Dr. C. Witte has brought out a new edition, 
with notes and illustrations, of Dante's Vita 
Xuova (Leipzig : Brockhaus), which seems likely 
from its excellence to supplant all editions hitherto 
published. 

Prof. Maiiai-fy writes:— 


“It has been pointed out to me that (by a clerical 
error) in my review of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
in tho Academy for May 20, I spoke of the three 
Sonatas in Beethoven's Op. 1, when I should havo 
said tho three Trios (for violin, violoncello, and piano). 
The Adagio in E major of which I then spoko is tho 
slow movement in the second of these Trios. But as 
I specified the key properly, no musician need have 
boen misled.” 


The Alpine. Journal for May contains, besides 
the usual records of mountain adventure and 
exploration, some very int -resting literary notes 
on subjects connected with the Alps and moun¬ 
tains generally. Tho Rev. J. Sowerby gives 
extracts from a MS. describing an Englishman's 
tour in the Alps in 1800. The writer was evi¬ 
dently a traveller of adventurous spirit for those 
times, for ho crossed the St. Theodule Pass. His 
account of the prevailing desolation of Central 
Europe and Switzerland, from the effects of tho 
Napoleonic wars, is very striking. Mr. Tuckett 
continues his useful catalogue of Alpine Biblio¬ 
graphy, and the editor extracts from an article by 
Dr. N. Bolognini, in the 1875 “ Annuario ” of tho 
Trentino Alpine Club, some very interesting de¬ 
tails as to the churches of Val Rcnddna, and the 
various traces still to bo found of Charles the 
Great having marched an army through the Lom¬ 
bard Alps. It is natural that members of the 
Alpine Club should have something to say to the 
not very kindly attack on them which Mr. J. II. 
Green has lately republished in his Stray Studies. 
The editor, Mr. Douglas Fresh field, writes a very 
good-humoured note in reply, which concludes, 
not ineilectively, as follows:—- 

“ We have every disposition, our censor must al¬ 
low, to take his not very polito admonitions in good 
part; but we arc anxious for further help. Wo 
have naturally looked to his other writings to find 
what he admires, as well as what he condemns, and 
the refereuco has had a strango and most unsatisfac¬ 
tory result. Mr. J. R. Green has just written a 
history of tho English people, in which he claims to 
have given, for the first time, literature and its heroes 
their due— 1 Chaucer more space than Cressy.’ The 
due of modorn literature would appear, iu Mr. Green’s 
opinion, to bo oblivion. Since 16S!) ho finds only seven 
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literary events worth a passing allusion. Defoe, 
Addison, Berkeley, Goldsmith, Gibbon, Shelley, 
Wordsworth, Sir W. Scott, got no montion in his 
pages; the only Pope in his index is a Pope of Borne. 

. . . All we can do is to examine with the attention 
it deserves the one Alpine * Study ’ which our critic 
supplies for our imitation. The principal lesson we 
have gathered from it is that henceforth we must 
make fun at our fellow-travellers’ expense, instead of, 
as in our simplicity we have been wont, at our own. 

“ A critic who, in the humour of the Italian Car¬ 
nival he elsowhere describes, chooses to fling a hand¬ 
ful of very hard comfits can scarcely complain if a 
purveyor of ‘ the lowest form of literature ’ replies 
with such flour as may lie handy. But we should be 
sorry to be thought too serious in our retort, or un¬ 
mindful of the gratitudo and respect due for a history 
which, whatever its failings, has real genius in it.” 

We have received Cholera Epidemics in East 
Africa, by Dr. Jame3 Christie. (Macmillan); 
Catalogue of British Pottery and Porcelain in the 
Museum of Practical Geology, third edition, by 
T. Reeks and F. W. Rudler (London: Printed by 
Eyre and Spottiswoode) ; The Englishman's Illus¬ 
trated Guide-Book to the United States and 
Canada, third edition (Longmans) ; Prussia and 
the Poor, by the Rev. R. Hibbs (Williams and 
Norgate) ; The Peasant's Home, 1760-1875, by E. 
Smith (Stanford) ; Systems of Land Tenure in 
Various Countries, edited by J. W. Probyn, now 
edition (Cassell); The Devil's Chain, by Edward 
Jenkins, M.P., fifteenth thousand (Strahan); 
Leaves from a Journalist's Note-Book, second 
series, by Percy Russell (Gordon and Gotch) ; 
Autobiography of Mr. Ilobert Skeen, Printer 
(Wyman and Sons); On some Defects in our 
present School Syste/n, by the Rev. T. Black 
(Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas); Archiv 
for Mathematik og Naturvidenslcab, udgivet af 
S. Lie, Worm Miiller og G. O. Sars, 1. Bind, 
1. Hefte (Krisliania: Cammermeyer) ; Das Vati- 
canische Dogma, von Dr. Joseph Langen, zweite 
Ausgabe (Bonn: Weber). 


OBITUARY. 

Bos worth, Prof. Joseph, at Oxford, May 27, aged 87. 

Hdoiies, William, P.E.G.S., in London, May 21, aged o 9, 
Kingsley, Henry, May 24, aged 46. 

Palacky, Franz, at Pragne, May 2fi. aged 78. [Anthor of 
Jugendgrschidite AlbrtxhLx von Waldstein: Literarurhp Reise 
nock Itulien ; Die iilltsUn Dtnkmiiler der bohmischen Sprache ; 
Geschichtd von Buhmcn. Ac.] 


THE LATE PROF. BOSWORTH. 

By the death of Dr. Joseph Bosworth, Rawlin- 
sonian Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University 
of Oxford, English philology has lost its most vener¬ 
able representative. Born in 1788, Dr. Bosworth 
was able to look hack to a time when the mighty 
achievements of modern linguistic science were as 
yet only dimly foreshadowed in the brilliant but 
inaccurate work of Horne Took, the Diversions of 
Purleg. He could remember the time when the 
sure foundation of scientific philology wns laid by 
the great Dane, Erasmus Rosk, and when Jacob 
Grimm in Germany, working with the materials 
and methods be learnt from Rask, was able to rear 
that astonishing monument of human industry 
and research, the Deutsche Grnmmatik. Rask 
was born in 1787, Grimm in 1785; they were, 
therefore, almost exact contemporaries of Dr. 
Bosworth, who, however, outlived them both by 
many years. 

Although Dr. Bosworth corresponded both with 
Rask and Grimm, he never mastered the principles 
of modern scientific philology, but remained till 
the last true to the older school represented by 
the works of Hickes and Lye. Nor did he add 
anything to the existing knowledge of Anglo- 
Saxon by any researches of his own, all his 
works being bused almost entirely on the ma¬ 
terial collected by others. The reputation Dr. 
Bosworth enjoyed as an Anglo-Saxon scholar 
was due to two causes—firstly, to his having 
had the courage to take up the study of the oldest 
stage of our language at a time when that study 


was perhaps at the lowest ebb it had ever reached 
since the daysof Archbishop Parker; and, secondly, 
to his successful attempts to popularise it in con¬ 
venient and cheap handbooks. To Dr. Bosworth 
belongs the no small merit of having been the 
first to free Anglo-Saxon grammar and lexico¬ 
graphy from the trammels of Latin rules and 
interpretations—his Elements of Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar, published in 1823, was the first 
grammar of the language that was ever written 
in English, with the exception of the much earlier 
attempt of Miss Elstob, sister of William Elstob. 
But his most useful works were his two dictionaries, 
published in 1838 and 1848, the second being an 
abridgment of the former, which are still the only 
works of the kind accessible to the purely English 
reader. The most important of his other works 
are bis edition of King Alfred's Anglo-Saxon 
version of Orosius, and his parallel-text edition of 
the Anglo-Saxon Gospels. During the last years 
of his life Dr. Bosworth was engaged on a new 
and enlarged edition of his Dictionary, for the 
University Press, Oxford—a work which his death 
has left unfinished. Dr. Bosworth was elected to 
the Gbair of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford in 1858, and 
held it up to the time of his death. 

Henry Sweet. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


making for the country of Ogaden and the Wobbi 
or Nile of the Somalis. The story of his journey, 
in which he reached a point more Gian 150 miles 
inland, is a record of endless jealousies wad con¬ 
flicts between the native tribes, giving a vivid 
picture of the continual raids and systematic 
plunderings which disturb this part of Africa, 
and from the midst of which the traveller barely 
escaped with life and with the loss of ail 
his goods. His papers were, however, saved, and 
from these a very complete account of the 
geography, ethnography, industries and traffic of 
the belt of country through which he passed 
has been drawn up, hut owing to the death of 
the author these papers have not had his final re¬ 
vision. Supplementary to his report are very 
interesting papers on the history and probable 
origin of the Somali peoples, on the trade of 
Harar, and on the climatic conditions of Berbers, 
from observations during part of 1873-74 


Mr. Augustus IIare writes to us to express 
“ his sincere regret as to a misstatement regarding 
Mr. Murray’s Handbooks which appeared in his 
late work Cities of Northern and Central Ltaly. 
Mr. Hare there speaks of the omission of the 
Gallery at Forli, and that of Yanallo, Orta, and 
other places in the neighbourhood of the Italian 
lakes in Murray's Handbook for Northern Italy. 
lie was not then aware that, in the latest editions 
of the Handbook, the Gallery of Forli was in¬ 
serted, and that Vanallo, Orta, &c., have been re¬ 
cently transferred from the Handbook of Switzer¬ 
land to that of Northern Italy. In compliance 
with the desire of Mr. John Murray, Mr. Hare is 
most happy to express publicly his regret for any 
injustice he has inadvertently rendered.” 

In March last a committee of the Sydney 
Chamber of Commerce was appointed to aid the 
project of farther exploration of the island of New 
Guinea by the naturalist D’Albertis. At a meet¬ 
ing on the 7th of last month it was announced that 
the Colonial Government, desirous of assisting 
the proposed expedition, were willing to place the 
steam-launch Neva, a vessel well fitted for the work 
contemplated, at Signor D’Albertis's disposal, pro¬ 
vided that a sufficient sum were raised by public 
subscription to pay the wages of the crew. Since 
the date of the meeting a fair amount has been 
subscribed. Signor D'Albertis proposes to prose¬ 
cute the exploration of the Fly river to the head 
of the navigation, and from that point to work his 
way across country to Yule Island, a route which, 
if he can follow it, must give much information 
as to the central mountain ridge and the unknown 
interior. . 

The report of Herr G. A. Haggenmacher's 
journey in the Somali country of East Africa 
during 1874 is shortly to be published as an extra 
number of Petermann's Mitlheilungen, along with 
an original route-map. Tbe journey has greater 
interest since, with the exception of Captain 
Burton's venturesome exploration of Harar in 
1854, described in his First Footsteps in East 
Africa, no European has been successful in getting 
beyond the mere coast-land of tbe northern 
Somali country. Ilaggenmacher was Egyptian 
commissary at the Vienna Exhibition, and on his 
return thence in the end of 1873, determining to 
attempt an exploration of the Somali country, was 
set down at Berbera by one of the Government 
mail steamers in December of that year. After 
forming a camel caravan of fifteen animals, and 
with a considerable native following, unfortunately 
chosen from various tribes, he set out southward, 


We welcome the first number of Dr. G. 
Schweinfurth’s Geographische Nachrichten, dated 
from Cairo on May 20—an auto-lithograpM 
sheet of eight pages, describing his journey with 
Dr. Giissfeldt through the desert from the Nile to 
the Red Sea, referred to in last week’s Academt ; 
and also giving an account of a trip by Dr. I 1 . 
Ascherson to the Little Oasis (Wah-el-Bahriibi 
from March to May of this year. Dr. Schweic- 
furth's journey has resulted in the addition o: 
many unexpected plants to the Egyptian desert 
flora, and Dr. Giissfeldt returns with a booty of 
no less than twenty astronomically determined 
positions in latitude and longitude, besides other 
observations. Dr. Ascherson has also been able to 
extend Professor Jordan's sketch survey of the 
Little Oasis, made in 1874, very materially; and 
owing to the friendly reception given him by the 
inhabitants, has gathered many details of interest 
respecting their domestic life. He reports a 
custom here which is quite unknown in other 
parts of the Nile valley, namely, that of fire- 
making by rubbing together two dry pieces of the 
mid-rib of the date palm-leaf. 


The collections brought by Colonel Sosnofsk 
from China are now arranged in the Ministry fa 
the Home Department in St. Petersburg, and as 
soon as the catalogues are completed and Colonel 
Sosnofsky’s report is ready the exhibition will be 
opened to the public. This collection, savs tbe 
correspondent of a Russian newspaper, gives a 
good idea of the actual state of the industry of 
China. Here may be seen a faithful representa¬ 
tion of the Chinese house with all its apparatus 
furniture, domestic utensils, &c., the ara9 and 
machinery used by the people, comprising wheel- 
harrows, carts, harness, agricultural implements 
looms, waterwheels, winnowing machines, model 5 
of instruments of torture and punishment, and a fey 
articles characteristic of the life of the people, snob 
as money, books of accounts, visiting cards, kc 
Next are the collections of dress and finery, 
military uniforms, ladies’ and official costumes 
Many of these appear strange and grotesque to the 
European, hut on a closer inspection their utility 
and suitableness to peculiarities of climate and 
country are very striking. Some of the Chinese 
woven materials make a most favourable impres¬ 
sion, and particularly the silk, the cheapness ol 
which is in striking contrast to the high prices 
paid for it in St. Petersburg. Indeed, the esta¬ 
blishment of direct trade routes to China font 
Russia cannot fail to have important results on 
the international relations of both countries, aw 
the importation of tea and other articles ™ 
become a large and profitable trade. Anion? 
other objects worthy of notice in Sosnofsk 1 
collection there are some fine specimens ot 
Chinese carving in silver, wood, and ivory, articles 
of food and other productions of China export™ 
to the neighbouring countries. To these must w 
added a large collection of drawings, photograph’- 
and Chinese printing. 

The African traveller, Eduard Mohr, who to 
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come to this country to consult with Lieutenant 
Cameron and others in regard to the arrangements 
to be made for his intended expedition, will 
shortly leave for Lisbon, whence he proposes, 
after a short stay, to proceed direct to the Angola 
settlements. He has made choice of Malange as 
his first centre of operations, and from that point 
he hopes to push on in an easterly direction to 
Kibondo, the extreme limit of Lieutenant Lux's' 
explorations, which lies beyond the Portuguese 
settlements, and is tributary to Muata Y’anvo. 
North of Kibondo, at the watershed of the Quango 
and the Cessabi, lies the still unexplored region of 
Luba, which is believed to be identical with 
Livingstone's “Mai.” If the enterprising traveller 
should succeed in reaching Kibondo, he will not 
be very far distant from Muata Yanvo's capital, 
Kabebe, where it is to be hoped he may meet 
with his countryman, Dr. Poggo, from whom no 
tidings have been received for a very long time, 
hut who when last heard of was at Mussumho. 

The Abstract of the Reports of the Surveys and 
other Geographical Operations in India for 1873-74, 
lately issued by the Geographical Department of 
the India Office under the direction of Mr. 
Clements Markham, runs over an immense variety 
of subjects connected with the progress of the 
Topographical, Hydrographic, Geological, and 
Archaeological labours of the stall in India. 
While the greater number of the Reports neces¬ 
sarily deal with the steady advance which is 
being made in the work of triangulating and 
mapping out the great empire, some have a more 
particular interest. In his archaeological tour iu 
the Punjab, for example, General Cunningham 
has examined the ancient remains of the southern 
district of Vuzulzai, where numerous mounds 
have yielded coins, sculptures, and pottery, which 
prove them to be the ruins of villages occupied 
from a period! preceding the invasion of Alex¬ 
ander the Great down to the time of Mahmud 
of Ghazni. Xhe inscriptions found are Aryan iu 
character. 


Tint LONDON" COMPANIES. 

Tub City Companies have a long and grand his¬ 
tory to glory in, but it is a history of the past. 
Most of them have outlived the objects for which 
they were founded, because the world has out¬ 
grown them and monopoly is no longer a possi¬ 
bility. It has, therefore, been said that at present 
they are merely “ trustees for charitable purposes 
or chartered festivals.” 

The eye of the public is chiefly fixed upon the 
twelve great Companies, but the history of many 
of the smaller ones is as fruitful in interest. The 
oldest—the Saddlers’ Company—which was origi¬ 
nally a Saxon guild, is not one of the twelve, but 
stands No. 25 in the list, and the next oldest— 
that of the Weavers—is numbered 42. The char¬ 
ter which was granted by Henry II. to the latter 
Company confirmed the privileges enjoyed under 
Henry I. We first hear of other Fraternities, 
Mysteries, or Crafts in tho reign of Henry II., 
when eighteen of them were amerced as adulterine, 
or set up without tho King's licence. Six hun¬ 
dred members of the Crafts attended at the mar- 
page of Edward I. and his second wife Margaret 
ln a livery of red and w'hite, with tho distinctive 
marks of tho respective Mysteries embroidered on 
their sleeves. This is the earliest mention of a 
livery known. In the reign of Edward III., the 
trading fraternities were entirely reconstituted, 
TL * distinctive dress was assumed by each, 
the title of Master or Warden was substituted 
or that of Alderman, which was henceforth re- 
8 f 1C *ik^ ^ 19 head of a City word. Thirteen 
0 the Mysteries were then allowed special 
nf 1 *v, e ^ e3 ’ and the King himself became a brother 
t we corporation of Merchant Tailors. In the 

I ^ n o f Richard II. the Companies were first 

m pelled to enroll their Charters, and the 


twelve chief Companies were bracketed off from 
the rest. In Richard IIl.'s time twenty-six of 
the Companies were sufficiently rich to possess 
halls of meeting. 

New Companies were added to the list as new 
trades came into being; thus among the later 
ones the Feltmakers were chartered by James 
I., the Clockmakers, the Glovers and Comb- 
makers by Charles I., the Needlemakers by 
Oliver Cromwell, the Coach and Coach-Harness 
Makers and Wheelwrights by Charles II., and 
lastly, the Fan makers by Queen Anne. The relative 
position of the Companies has constantly changed, 
and we find that in 1501 the Dyers’ Company 
was one of the select twelve. In 1517, the Sheer- 
men's Company ranked as No. 12, but in 1532 the 
Dyers were again in tiieir old position. In 1002 
the Company of Clothworkers (a union of the 
Sheermen and the Fullers) had taken its present 
place, and the Dyers were permanently fixed as 
No. 10. The riches of some of the twelve, and 
of a few of the others, daz/.lo the public, but the 
majority of the total seventy-four Livery Com¬ 
panies will be found to be poor. Iu 1837, when 
the Parliamentary Commissioners reported on the 
London Companies, the Horners were said to have 
an income of only 34/., the Paviours of 18/., and 
another Company had a bare revenue of 10/. Some 
of the Companies were then in abeyance, as the 
Pinmakers, of which body one or two members 
only were supposed to be living. In 1873 a 
curious resuscitation of one of these quiescent 
Companies took place. Certain gentlemen who 
wished to become citizens and liverymen were 
looking about for a suitable Company to join, when 
they were struck with tho exceeding simplicity of 
that of the Needlemakers, which consisted of a 
nominal livery and a court of two members. They 
joined en masse, and soon rose to the highest 
honours the court had to bestow. 

The commissioners referred to above divided the 
Companies into three classes:—1. Those still exer¬ 
cising an efficient control of their trade, namely, 
the Goldsmiths and tho Apothecaries. 2. Those 
exercising tho right of search, See., including the 
Stationers, at whose hall copyright books are 
entered; the Gunmakers, who prove all the guns 
made in the City; the Founders, who test and 
mark weights; the Saddlers, who examine the 
workmanship of saddles; and the Pewterers and 
Plumbers, who make assays. 3. Companies into 
which persons carrying on certain occupations in 
the City are compelled to enter. 

The Companies were formerly eager in upholding 
their rights; thus the Fishmongers petitioned 
Parliament in 1571 and complained of the non- 
observance of Lent, “ whereby the sale of fish 
and encouragement to the fisheries were greatly 
injured.” To their petition they added a list 
of the butchers who killed and sold flesh during 
Lent. Sometimes the Companies came in collision 
with each other. In 1220 a serious feud showed 
itself between the Goldsmiths and the Tailors. 
They met completely armed, and in the fight that 
ensued several were killed. Thirteen of the ring¬ 
leaders were arrested, condemned, and executed. 
In 1375 there was a general quarrel among the 
crafts, which occasioned a wrestling at Blackheath, 
in which a mercer was killed. 

As new trades arose, tho old ones were apt to 
look at them with jealous eyes; thus the car¬ 
penters complained that the bricklayers and 
masons interfered with their business, and they 
further asserted “ that timber buildings were more 
commodious for this citie than brick buildings 
were.” 

The Lord Mayor possessed general powers of con¬ 
trol over the different associations, which he often 
exercised, and he is styled in an old memorial the 
“ Warden of all the Companies.” Whittington, 
in 1422, laid an information before his successor 
in the Mayoralty (Robert Chichele) against cer¬ 
tain members of the Brewers’ Company, for selling 
dear ale, in which it was declared that the 
“ Brewers had ridden into the country and fore¬ 


stalled the malt, to raise its price,” and in conse¬ 
quence they were fined 20/. lor their crime. 

The riches of the chief Companies have caused 
them to he singled out as the objects of 
royal cupidity. Henry VIII. originated the 
custom of forced loans, and his successors 
bettered tho instruction left them. These were 
found to be a never-failing source of supply 
which Queen Elizabeth worked with vigour. On 
one occasion she actually squeezed out of the 
Companies more money than she wanted, and with 
a cleverness worthy of modern financing, she lent 
the surplus back to the citizens on security of gold 
nud silver plate, at seven per cent, interest. 
Another attack upon the Companies was the system 
of patents, giving power to persons about the 
Court to search for nnd license certain commodi¬ 
ties. Still another form of interference was the 
attempt of the Court to obtain a control over the 
choice of officers ; thus in 1612 Lady Elizabeth, the 
daughter of James I., recommended a man for 
the cook's place in one of the Companies. Tho 
Companies can point to the names ot some of the 
most distinguished men of all times as being 
inscribed upon their books, but none can boast of 
so many as the Merchant Tailors, who at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century had already 
enrolled as brothers ten kings, three princes, 
twenty-seven bishops, forty-seven earls, and sixteen 
lord mayors. With such representative men as 
Lord Selborne as the Master of the first Company 
(the Mercers), and Mr. Gladstone as a Turner, the 
Companies can still boast that the honours they 
have to bestow are appreciated by the great. 

A new Commission of Inquiry has teen talked 
of, and reform of some kind is loudly called for. 
The idea of many outside reformers is that the 
revenues should be devoted more exclusively to 
charity and to the carrying out of certain pet 
schemes of the projectors; but there are signs that 
the notion of reform from within is some system 
of technical education, as several of the Companies 
have offered prizes for the improvement of their 
trades. Each Company might be made a college 
of instruction for the trade it represents, and a 
general organisation for the whole might easily be 
arranged. 

When first founded, each Company stood at the 
head of its trade by right; it should now place 
itself in the same position by its works. 

II. B. Wheat let. 


PARIS LETTER. 

Puri:*: May 27, 187G. 

Michelet's funeral took place atPereLachaise on 
May 18, in the midst of an immense crowd, who 
came to do honour to one of the greatest writers 
of our century, a man who, as historian, thinker, 
and poet, has perhaps exercised more influence on 
the present generation than any other. The order 
and solemnity with which the ceremony was 
conducted rendered it most impressive: the In¬ 
stitute, the College de France, the Ecole Normale, 
the students of Paris, Nancy, Toulouse, Aix, 
Montpellier, Montauban, Rome, Naples, Perugia, 
Bologna, Turin, and Roumania, all sent delegates 
to represent them on this solemn occasion, who 
delivered eloquent addresses in the name of those 
various bodies, expressive of the services rendered 
by Michelet to science, liberty, and thought. The 
finest of these, from a literary and oratorical point 
of view, was M. OhaUemel-Lacour's, describing in 
really magnificent language Michelet's social and 
religious influence on his contemporaries. He 
commented on Michelet's own words regard¬ 
ing himself, “ Je euis resto peuple,” and ex¬ 
plained how he had separated himself from 
Catholicism, not par impicli hut, on the contrary, 
par religion. With remarkable delicacy and in 
moving terms M. Bersot, who represented the 
Institute, sketched bis life; M. Laboulave, in the 
name of the College de France, uttered a noble 
and energetic protest against the decree of 1852 
whereby Michelet was deprived of his professor- 
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ship, and M. Ilavet alluded to the lasting 1 memory 
his old pupils of the Ecole Normale cherish of him ; 
•while M. Quicherat, rightly appreciating their 
value, reviewed his qualities as an historian and 
the services he has rendered to the world as such. 
These nddresses, all of real literary value, will re¬ 
main the finest tribute that can ever he paid to 
Michelet's memory; and what finally stamped this 
solemn occasion was the presence of M. Mignet, 
now over eighty years of age and the oldest of our 
historians, at the head of the procession. 

A ceremony of the same bind, hut more politi¬ 
cal in its character, took place at Marseilles on the 
occasion of the interment of Alphonse Esquiros. 
Certainly no possible comparison can he made 
between the genius of Michelet and the talent of 
Esquiros; and whereas the former always held 
aloof from political life the latter was constantly 
mixed up in it, showing by the part he played 
more good-will than wisdom. Ilis Ilistoire des 
Montagnards was extremely popular when it first 
came out, but little deserved that popularity, not 
being the result of serious study, and owing its 
■success solely to the violence of the revolutionary 
opinions it expressed. Well-deserved on the other 
hand was tkereputation he earned among all serious 
minds by the books he produced during his exile 
in England. His work on L'Angleterre et la Vie 
Anglaise, and likewise that on Holland, are excel¬ 
lent studies, written with real talent, and showing 
almost throughout admirable impartiality and 
accuracy of mind in the author. Removed as he 
was from the vulgar sphere where he had sought 
to win an easy success to a country less disturbed 
by political passions, Esquiros was able to develop 
the better sides of his lofty and refined nature. 
On returning to France party-spirit again took 
possession of him, and he relapsed into declama¬ 
tory exaggerations, of which he seemed to have 
been cured. He leaves his M&moires , sure to be 
•extremely interesting, dating from 1848 to 1876. 

The last few weeks have been fortunate ones for 
the literary world, bringing us several volumes 
which are a real feast. M. Troubat, Sainte-Beuve's 
secretary, presents us with two unpublished 
volumes by the man who is not only the first of 
French literary critics, but who, so to speak, is the 
personification of French criticism. The first, en¬ 
titled Let Cahiers de Sainte-Beuve (Lemerre), con¬ 
sists of a series of notes on men, events, or books, 
notes in which Sainte-Beuve sums up in striking 
and piquant form his judgment and impressions. 
They express, more especially, his antipathies. 
Cousin, Guizot, St.-Marc Girardin get terribly ill- 
treated ; nor does M. Thiers escape without a few 
scratches, though, at the same time, his greatness 
is magnified by the conversations sparkling with 
spirit and wit which, carefully noted down at the 
time by Sainte-Beuve, are now made public. The 
political passages, particularly those relating to 
the Revolution of 1848, are both eloquent and 
profound; one remark concerning Christianity 
strikes me as an admirable resumS of the whole of 
the religious history of the nineteenth century:— 
“ Le christianisme de nos jours a cess 6 d'etre cru, 
mais il a ote compris et senti, c’est ce qui le 
prolonge.” The other volume, perhaps still more 
interesting, is called Chroniques Parisieones (Ldvv), 
and its origin is worth noting. From 1848 
to 1846, Sainte-Beuve sent M. J. Ollivier, editor 
of the Revue Suisse, a fortnightly literary and 
political letter, from which M. Ollivier concocted 
a Chrontque Parisienne, suppressing, needless to 
say, all that was too cutting or injurious. The 
originals of these letters are now published by M. 
Troubat, and the volume may be regarded as one 
of the most remarkable the critic's pen ever pro¬ 
duced. Free from all pretention or carelessness, 
his style was never more refined and graceful. 
His judgments are wondrously sound, and have, 
we feel, all the warmth and vividness of im¬ 
mediate impressions. Strange to say, when we 
read the articles Sainte-Beuve published in France 
at that time, their style often strikes us as laboured 
and affected, and we meet with exaggerations and 


faults of taste—the reason being that he thought 
it necessary, out of regard for those among 
whom he lived, to restrain himself and often to 
spin out his thought. In his Lausanne letters 
he shows himself as he really is, and at that dis¬ 
tance pronounces judgments which have become 
the judgments of posterity on contemporary 
works. His penetration amounts to the power of 
prophesy. At the time of the Guizot Ministry, 
he predicts in his Cahiers that one day France 
will be crushed by a military power she does not 
even dream of mistrusting. Similarly, in 1843, 
he foresees in his Chrouiques the decline and 
disappearance of Liberal Catholicism, and the 
triumph of Jesuitism over Gallicanism. There 
are a few wonderfully eloquent pages on the 
religious movement :—“ Les Erancais,” he writes, 
“quisont a Fribourg ou en Belgique s’dtonnent 
des formes superstitieuses qu'y prend le ca- 
tholicisme. On ne sen dtonnera plus dans 
quelques annees. On sdpare encore le jesuitisme 
du catholicisme. Dans vingt ans on ne les siipa- 
rera plus.” These predictions are now accom¬ 
plished. AVitty sayings are numerous. The four 
pages he devotes to Villemain pronounce the most 
comprehensive judgment possible on that author, 
who is more of a rhetorician than a thinker:— 
“ Villemain,” he says, “ n’aime pas la religion, ni 
l’art, ni la nature, ni rien. II aime les lettres et 
par elles tout.” Speaking in admiration of a 
description Victor Hugo had given of Thessaly, 
the only fault of which was that it did not answer 
to Thessaly in a single point, he goes on to say:— 
“ M. Hugo a decrdtd uue Thessalie, corame il 
decrete toutes ckoses.” What we most admire 
in this volume is the independence, the sincerity, 
the disinterestedness of the writer’s thought, the 
freedom from all prejudice, charlatanism, and 
bombast. Those at whom he levels his most 
bitter sarcasms are the men who are wanting 
in sincerity, who magnify their own importance 
and seek to win success, not of the right kind, at 
any cost. Sainte-Beuve is the last of our literary 
men, for the only one beside him and after him 
who has shown himself worthy to be compared 
with him as a critic—namely, M. Scherer—-has 
been almost entirely absorbed by politics. He has, 
nevertheless, just republished, in a volume called 
Etudes de critique et de litterature (Levy), several 
articles, of which some, those for instance on Rabe¬ 
lais and. Goethe, are full of originality and talent. 

I come now to the great literary novelty of the 
day, M. Renan’s Dialogues philosophiques (Ldvy). 
The dialogues occupy only half the volume, which 
contains, besides, a letter on religion addressed to 
M. A. Gueroult in 1802; an article on M. Vache- 
rot, written in 1800, and two articles, one by M. 
Renan, the other by M. Berthelot, written in 
1803, laying down tire broad outlines of a general 
system of the universe. It is satisfactory to see 
these various fragments, which were already known, 
collected together: the one on M. Vacherot, headed 
De Favevir de la mitaphgsique, is a masterly com¬ 
position. But the originality of the volume lies in 
the Dialogues philosophiques. They were written 
during the Commune in 1871, at Versailles. At 
that tragic moment, when France seemed about to 
be engulphed in unprecedented misfortune, M. 
Renan wanted to take exact count of his own 
thought, and echedulo his philosophical beliefs. 
He has reproduced them in the form of dia¬ 
logues—the first entitled Certitudes ; the second, 
Prohahilites ; the third, Rives. Let it be said at 
once, never was philosophy less like philosophy 
than this of M. Renan's. It is a mixture of cos¬ 
mogonic dreams after the fashion of the ancients, 
of Parmenides or Empedocles, and humorous 
freaks like Jean Paul Richter's or Schopenhauer’s. 
He tells us himself that no one can find fault with 
him for what he says in these dialogues. Not one 
of the personages he introduces represents his 
thought exactly, but rather various and at times 
contradictory sides of it. Moreover, he has 
clothed his ideas in paradoxical form, which im¬ 
presses them on the brain, and by perplexing the 


mi nd rouses it to reflection. Finally, to ensure what 
he says not being taken too seriously, he reminds is 
of the cure who, seeing the awful impression pro¬ 
duced on his hearers by the history of the Passion, 
said, “ Mes enfants, ne pleurez pas; il y a Ion;, 
temps que e'est arrivd, et puis ce nest peuWtre 
pas bien vrai.” In fact the three dialogues mi;M 
be collectively entitled, as the third is, Keen. for 
what he calls Certitudes are far from being univer¬ 
sally accepted as such. These certainties, accord¬ 
ing to Philalethes, reduce themselves to two: on 
the one side, no caprice, no individual and super¬ 
natural will, interposes to alter the course of the 
universe ; on the other, the world has an object and ; 
a definite plan on which it labours at a mysterious 
work. All individuals are sacrificed to this geueril ; 
object, and nature impels them to sacrifice them¬ 
selves, either by making them believe that in 
doing they wiU be happy, or by making them 
look on such sacrifice as a duty. But what is 
this mysterious object which nature is pursuing: 
Here we come to the Probabilites. Theophraete- 
answers that the object of nature is the attainment 
of consciousness and the realisation of the absolute 
ideal. This end she will attain, because she hi: 
eternity and infinitude before her. Science and , 
perfect consciousness will be realised one day, tor 
the universe is a lottery, the number of tickets L< , 
infinite, but all of them will be drawn, the gwd 
ticket as well as the rest. But how will the idea! 
and the absolute be realised ? Thdoctiste (he who ; 
creates God) hikes upon himself to answer in the ■ 
Rives. It might be realised under a demo¬ 
cratic, an aristocratic, or a monarchical lore: 
under a democratic, if all thinking beings were s; 
one given moment to attain to perfect knowlefc 
and virtue. Theoctiste rejects this solution, for ■ 
to him complete equality seems impossible with- | 
out universal vapiduess, and the reign of de , 
mocracy risks transforming the world into a plane: 
of idiots, solely intent on material enjoyment. Ik , 
aristocratic form would be more to his taste: s 
few wise men who had attained to extraordinary 
perfection and so far sounded the secrets of natu.* 
as to be able to dispose even of the exir.- ; 
enco of the earth and the planets, would com: 
to be regarded as real divinities by all utta 
beings. But evidently the monarchical solu¬ 
tion finds most favour in the eyes of Tho- 
ctiste. He sees the whole universe formk 
one single consciousness, all existences concentred ! 
“ dans un seul etre, sentant, jouissant, absorhant j 
par son gosier briilant un fleuve de volupte qu 
s’epanekerait hors de lui en un torrent de vie. 1 c : 
jour, une bouche colossale savourerait l'infini: uc 
ocean d’ivresse y coulerait; une intarissable emis¬ 
sion de vie, ne connaissant ni repos, ni fatigue, 
jaillirait dans l’infini.” In this supreme existent* 
all who have lived for truth and right would bye 
again—not, it is true, individually, for the indi¬ 
vidual consciousness presupposes a limit, a discre¬ 
tion between the “ me ” and the “ not me, bn: 
merged, idealised in the universal consciou?aes- ; 
which would be their own work. I do not preMu. 
as you will readily understand, either to criticise 
or refute these theories—theories which, in lilts 
vague and magnificent improbability remind tisoi 
the mystics of Alexandria or India. We must lx® 
in this work not for a definite system, but L 
poetical conceptions alternately graceful, touebng 
naive, witty, grand, and absurd, which transp it. 
baffle, and disgust us by turns ; wild, yet at the 
same time admirable, no one will regret the hours 
spent in reading these dialogues, which may e« E 
furnish subject for fruitful meditation. 

I have only time very brielly to call attention 1(1 
a few recent publications woarth noticingw 
various reasons: M. de Chantelauze s fine b™- 
Le prods et la mort de Marie Stuart, drawn ft-"' 1 
the very curious journal of her doctor, Bom- 
going (Plon); a new edition, much more comp* 
than former ones, of the letters of Mdlle. * . 

Lespinasse by M. E. Asse (Oharpentier), with , 
admirable notice prefixed ; lastly, two vornm" 
published for the Socidte des Aaciens Textesr 1 * 0 " 
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5 *ais, by M. Gaston Paris (Didot). One contains a 
collection of Chansom du Moyen-Age, with the 
anginal music ; the other is a photo-lithographic 
reproduction of the manuscripts of the oldest texts 
known to exist in the French tongue. The very 
day these two volumes came out, M. G. Paris was 
made a member of the Academy of Inscriptions. 

G. Moxod. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

SHAKSPERE’s SON-IN-LAW, DR. JOHN HALL. 

St. George’s Square, N.W.: May 27, 1876. 
Shakspere’s piny of Pericles was entered in the 
Stationers’ Registers on May 20,1008. His part of 
this play, as determined by Mr. Tennyson, is 
certainly late, and in my opinion belongs to his 
fourth period, which it heads. One very notice¬ 
able feature in Shakspere’s portion of the play, as 
contrasted with its first-period analogue, the 
serious part of the Comedy of Errors, is the special 
honour done in it to the student and practiser of 
medicine, Lord Cerimon. Whereas in the Errors 
we have the “ good doctor, Pinch,” as Adriana 
calls him—though he is a schoolmaster aud 
conjurer too—described as 

“ Along with them 

They brought one Pinch, a hungry lean-faced villain, 
A mere anatomy, a mountebank, 

A thread-bare j uggler, and a fortune-teller; 

A needy, hollow-eyed, sharp-looking wretch, 

A living dead man : this pernicious slave 
Forsooth, took on him as a conjurer ; 

And, gazing in mine eyes, feeling my pulse. 

Awl with no face, as ’twere, outfacing me. 

Cries out, I was possessed : ”— 

whereas in the great first-period tragedy, Romeo and 

Juliet, we have the apothecary thus pictured:— 

“ I do remember an apothecary— 

And hereabouts he dwells—whom late I notod 
In tatter'd weeds, with overwhelming brows, 

Culling of simples ; meagre were his looks, 
bharp misery had worn him to tho bones ; 

And in his needy shop a tortoise hung, 

•' n alligator stuff d, and other skins 
Of ill-shaped fishes; and about his shelves 
A beggarly account of empty boxes, 

Orcon earthen pots, bladders, and musty seeds, 
Itemnants of packthread, and old cakes of roses, 
'fere thinly scatter'd, to make up a show. 

Noting this penury, to myself I said— 

An if a man did need a poison now, 
jjnoee sale is present death in Mantua, 

Were lives a caj^fy wrpte [, wou id ge n it him. 

. this same thought did but fore- run my need; 

And this same needy man must sell it me. 


As I remember, this should bo the house : 

Being holyday, the beggar's shop is shut.— 

What, ho! apothecary! 

##*****» 

Rom. Art thou so bare, and full of wretchedness, 
And fear'st to die ? famine is in thy cheeks. 

Need and oppression starveth in thy eyes, 

Upon thy back hangs ragged misery, 

The world is not thy friend, nor the world’s law: 
The world affords no law to make thee rich ; 

Then be not poor, but break it, and take this. 

Ap. My poverty, but not my will, consents. 

Rom. I pay thy poverty, and not thy will; ”— 
when we arrive at the fourth-period Pericles, in 
1608 or 1607 —passing over the neutral-tinted 
doctor in the third-period Macbeth —we find the 
student and practiser of medicine, who brings 
Thaisa back to life, glorified thus:— 

“ Cer. I held it ever, 

Virtuo and cunning were endowments greater 
Than nobleness * and riches : careless heirs 
May tho two latter darkon and expend ; 

But immortality attends the former. 

Making a man a god. ’Tis known, I ever 
Have studied physic, through which secret art. 

By turning o'er authorities, 1 have 
(Together with my practice) made familiar 
To me and to my aid, the blest infusions 
That dwell in regetives, in metals, stones ; 

And l can speak of the disturbances 

That nature works, and of her cures; which give me 

A more content in course of true delight 

Than to be thirsty after tottering honour, 

Or tie my treasure up in silken bays, 

To please the fool and dca'h. 

2 (tent. Your honour has through Ephesus pour'd 
forth 

Your charity, and hundreds call themselves 
Your creatures, who by you have l>een restored: 

And not your knowledge, personal pain, but even 
Your purse, still open, hath /milt lord Cerimon 

Such strong renown as time shall never -” 

Now, if we recollect that John llall, of Strat¬ 
ford, doctor of medicine, married Shakspere’s 
eldest daughter, Susanna, on June 6, 1607, at or 
about the time that the poet was writing Pericles, 
may we not hope, and believe, that Shakspere’s 
above expansion of Gower’s description of his 
doctor, 

“ A worthy clerke and surgien. 

And eke a great phisicien, 

Of all that lond tile wisest one, 

Which liighte maister Cerimon,” 
was due to his study of the character of his son- 
in-law, Dr. John Hall ? No doubt Shakspere 
idealised his model, as he did the sweet Warwick¬ 
shire girls, clad in innocence and purity, who sat 
to him for Marina, Miranda, Perdita; but I do 
think it a fair inference from Shakspere’s relation¬ 
ship at the time, that in the noble and “ great 
phisicien,” Lord Cerimon, Dr. John Hall is more 
or less represented. The impression left by the 
latter's book, on some students at least, is that its 
author was a grave, good man. 

F. J. Fernivall. 


A PREHISTORIC IMPLEMENT. 

Kensington : May 29,187G. 

When examining the Permanent Educational 
Collection at South Kensington, a few days ago, 
I noticed a cast of a piece of deer's horn, with the 
following inscription attached:— 

“ Plaster cast of a portion of tho antler of a rein¬ 
deer. The original is preserved in France. At tho 
thickor end there is a circular hole. There are some¬ 
times as many as four holes in one piece. Their use 
is unknown.” 

There is a very similar implement at present, or 
was recently, in use among the “ Red men ” of 
America, to make their arrows straight. These 
arrows are usually formed of a bard tough willow, 
which is sometimes crooked when cut, or becomes 
so in being dried. The arrow is put through the 
hole, and pressure is applied so as to counteract 
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the bend, and this may have to be done over and 
over again, until perfect straightness is secured. 

If the ancient inhabitants of France had to 
straighten pieces of wood of different thicknesses 
(say for spears and arrows), holes of different 
sizes would be required; consequently, in the 
instances where there were more than one hole, 
they were probably of different diameters. All 
the tools that I have seen have had the edges of 
the holes rounded to prevent the otherwise too 
sharp edge of the horn injuring the fibre of the 
wood. 

If my supposition is correct, it will, I think, be 
found, on examining one of these implements that 
has been a good deal used, that there will be two 
places on opposite sides of the hole, and on oppo¬ 
site sides of the antler, which are more worn than, 
the remainder, and these will be in a line, or 
nearly so, with the axis of the longer or handle 
part of the tool. John Rae. 


THE ROMAN CEMETERY AT YORK. 

Speita: May 27,1876. 

The description by Canon Raine, in the Academy 
for May 20, of a mutilated statue, headless, found 
among the remains of the Roman Cemetery at 
York—that statue holding in the left hand a bunch 
of keyB, and in the right a buckler—reminds me 
of a very curious specimen of mystical sculpture in 
the Vatican Library (or rather in the Museum 
attached thereto), representing a monstrous figure 
of a man with a lion-like head and a huge serpent 
coiling around his body, in one hand being held 
that same symbol, a key, which is also sometimes 
given to Janus. The statue in question has 
puzzled archaeologists at Rome. It is probably 
of the time of Commodus or Septimius Severus; 
and some conjecture its subject to be one of tho 
Aeons worshipped by Oriental sectaries who could 
scarcely aftect the title of Christian, though they 
have a place in the history of the Church. That 
it illustrates some fantastic belief of Oriental 
origin, is, I conclude, certain—or nearly so—and 
it seems probable that one of the mystic reli¬ 
gions favoured by Imperial patronage and popular 
at Rome during the second century, and still 
more in this latter period of the struggle 
between Christianity and heathenism, especially 
in the reigns of the above-named Emperors, 
acknowledged the god, or demon, represented in 
that sculpt ure at the Vatican. A great many monu¬ 
ments of Mithraic worship have been found at 
Rome and at Ostia within recent years; but I 
am not aware of a single instance of the introduc¬ 
tion of the key among the symbolisms on those 
rilievi sculptures, as most of tie Mithraic records- 
are. However inferior the art in that class of 
works generally, there is nothing of the grotesque, 
but rather the attempt at beauty or dignity, in the 
figures there prominent, the Persian Sun-God and 
his ministers. C. I. Hemanb. 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

Saturday, June 3—3 r.M. Royal Institution: “On King Arthur’* 
Place in English Literature," II., by Prof. H. Morley. 

3 p.M. Actuaries: Anniversary. . „ __ 1L 

Tuesday. June 6_3 p.m. Koval Institution: "On some of Wheat¬ 

stone’s Discoveries and inventions," by Prof. W. G. Adams. 
8.30 P.M. Zoological: "Skeleton of Kniotlon Xovae Zealmi’liae,** 
and “ .Venophnl»n Howeri,” by Dr. J. von Haunt; “On Mustacinm 
lulx-rculata by Dr. G. E. Dobson ; " On some Anutomical 
Characters which bear ui*on the Major Divisions of the Pas¬ 
serine Birds." Part I., by Prof. Garrod ; "On Mammals aud 
Reptiles collected by Dr. Comrie," by Dr. A. GUnther. 

8.30 P.M. Biblical Archaeology : "Chronological Remarks on tha 
History of Esther and Ahasuerus, or 'Atossa and Tonuaxares," 
bv J. W. Bo/amqnct. 

Wednesday, June 7—7 p.m. Entomological. 

8 P.M. Microscopical. Geological. 

8 P.M. Archaeological Association. 

TnunsDAY, June 8.-3 p.m. Royal Institution : M On Voltaic Electric 
city." by Prof. Tyndall. . _ 

:» P.M. Zoological (Davis Lecture): “ Homing Pigeons,” by W- B. 
Tcgctmcier. 

8 P.M. Mathematical: “ On a general Method of describing Plane 
Curves of the nth Degree by Linkwork." by A. B. Kemper 
" Further Note on the Motion of a Plane under certain Con¬ 
ditions," by 8. Robert*. "" t ,,. 

8 p.m. Historical : “ On the Establishment of Swiss Freedom, bjr 
J. Hevwood ; “ Lamoral, Count of Egmont,” hy W. Pilcher. 
Friday. Jutie 9.—3 P.M. HallGs Fifth Beethoven Recital, St. Jaatets 
Hall. . 

R P.M. Astronomical. Quekett, ' ~ 

8 p.m. New Shakspere Society : The Political Element in Mm- 

singcr," by 8. R. Gardiner. ..... . . _ ,, 

9 P.M. Royal Institution; "On the Parallel Roads of Glen Boy, 

by Prof. Tyndall. 
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8CIENCE. 

THE “ CHALLENGER ” EXPEDITION. 

The Challenger has arrived at last and safely, and 
it will be part of the reward of her scientific staff, 
her commander, and crew, to learn how thoroughly 
their work and endurance have been appreciated 
by naturalists and philosophers of every civilised 
country. In calms and gales, in the Antarctic 
Seas and in the tropical oceans, and under all the 
pleasures and discomforts of a nautical life, the 
work which had to be done was done well and to 
the satisfaction of the distinguished head of the 
civilian scientific staff, Prof. Wyville Thomson, 
F.R.S. There appears to have been a most for¬ 
tunate agreement between the different heads of 
departments, and when Captain Nares was in 
England on his way to the Arctic regions he ex¬ 
pressed himself without reserve regarding the 
good fellowship and amiability of his scientific 
colleagues. V\ orking thus well together, the 
years Bpent away from home by the combined 
staff have become most important in natural 
history and terrestrial physics; and, indeed, the ex¬ 
pedition marks an epoch in the history of the world. 
Coming after the successful voyages of the 
Lightning and Porcupine, and after those of the 
Americans in their seas, the Challenger expedition 
had to compete, to complete, and to verify. Even 
during her long absence the results of other 
voyages and of separate surveys have been in the 
hands of the scientific world, and .the details 
gathered by the Shearwater in the Mediterranean, 
by the Tmcarora in the North Pacific, besides the 
discoveries of the local surveys—in the Arctic and 
Japanese seas, for instance—have served to keep 
the world awake to the possible discoveries of the 
greater enterprise. That the present expedition 
has been successful is well known, for every letter 
from the Challenger has brought forth some im¬ 
portant novelty: and the work of her predecessors 
and contemporaries has been usually satisfactorily 
tested and finished by her staff. 

Thus, soon after the Challenger sailed, and 
when she came into the deep water of the equatorial 
Atlantic, the staff made a great discovery relat¬ 
ing to the vast extent of a red clay on the floor of 
the ocean at profound depths, and to the compara¬ 
tive absence of life there. This clay, extending ns 
it does far away into the South Atlantic, is found 
in mid ocean as well as not far from land (where 
the depth is great) ; and its red colour, the small 
quantity of carbonate of lime, and large amount of 
alumina and oxide of iron contained in it, render 
its formation extremely difficult to understand. 
It merges into grey ooze to the north, which 
becomes the well-known Globigerine deposit of the 
North Atlantic; and to the south the same grada¬ 
tion is noticed, but a remarkable deposit of silicious 
matters covers the Antarctic sea-floor. If no other 
result had followed the expedition, this one great 
fact would have sufficed to make it remark¬ 
able ; for it throws a vast amount of light on two 
questions which are intimately connected with the 
past history of the globe. We have now evidence 
that the same kind of marine deposit is not collect¬ 
ing universally, but that at least five well-marked 
sediments are accumulating in one ocean from pole 
to pole, and that they depend upon definite 
physical conditions. And there is the proof given 
to science that hundreds of thousands of square 
miles of superficial area of deposits are now 
collecting with but few traces of organisms within 
them, while the sea above teems with life. 
What a barrier to the dispersion of many marine 
forms this clay must be. In studying the geology of 
most countries,nothing has been more incomprehen¬ 
sible than the vast extent of red rocks which occur 
without a trace of a fossil, or with very unsatis¬ 
factory evidences of former contemporaneous life; 
now we know many of them to be of abyssal 
sea origin. Again, the succession of one great 
depth of strata over another, both containing 
fossils whose modern representatives are marine, 
both having some kinds in common, is usual 


enough. The lower one may be silicious in its 
mineralogy and the upper one calcareous, like the 
chalk. The most logical theory used to be that 
which recognised a total alteration in the aspect of 
nature, and in the relation of sea and land at the 
close of the deposition of the lowest sediment. 
But now we know that, were the grey oozes to the 
north of the region of red clay to be included in 
one of the many subsidences which have affected 
the surface of the globe over and over again, they 
would be gradually overlapped and finally covered 
by the deep-sea-loving red clay—by a totally difl’er- 
ent contemporaneous deposit. The exclusion of 
great periods of time, and of great general physical 
and biological revolutions is thus possible bv 
adopting this theory of partial subsidence and 
overlap. 

A concurrent discovery, ably worked out by the 
chemist of the expedition, and well (but not with¬ 
out opposition at homo) elaborated by the chiof 
of the staff, materially assists the comprehension 
of the cause of the comparative absence of organic 
remains in the red clay. The amount of carbonic 
acid gas held in suspension by the sea at great 
depths is very great, and it acts as a solvent on 
carbonate of lime passing through the zones of depth 
where it is most abundant. Now, there is no 
doubt that a perfect rain, down the depths, of 
floating and swimming things occurs day and 
night, of things once alive, which settle down 
gradually into their mighty grave. But their 
atoms are not always destined to rest in mother 
earth, for coming within the intervening space 
they suffer corporeal dissolution, and their mole¬ 
cules are wafted far and wide as a liquid—as 
carbonate of lime with an attendant spirit in 
the form of a corresponding amount of carbonic 
acid. Even those which reach the clay have 
suffered loss of substance, and then they are altered 
by the mineral matters of this remarkable earth 
and still further changed from their original form. 

Equally important with this discovery has been 
that of the universal lowering of the temperature 
of the large seas with increase of depth, and this 
verification of the work of the former expeditions 
is very satisfactory. It completes a very important 
ortion of the physics of the earth, and its 
iological bearing is immensely interesting. Cog¬ 
nate to this subject are the results of the sound¬ 
ings, and those of the Challenger have yielded the 
deepest in the Atlantic, and have verified those of 
the Tmcarora, to a certain extent, in the Pacific; 
but those of the Challenger will ever remain 
as the correct data upon which future work will 
be done. Including, therefore, these separate in¬ 
vestigations in one great series, it is not too much 
to say that the path of the Challenger gives us a 
very fair and, so far ns it goes, perfectly accurate 
idea of the nature of the slopes, hills, vales, and 
plains at the bottom of the sea—of their soil, of 
the temperature and pressure of the sea on and 
about them, and of its living and dead things. Of 
the treasures which have been fished, trawled, and 
dredged, not much is known at present, they are 
packed up, and their restoration to light will be 
for the edification of naturalists; but every now 
and then, when any very important “ find ” was 
made, the results of the examination were sent in 
the form of communications to the learned societies; 
when they have excited a vast amount of satis¬ 
faction, and not a little debate. The discovery 
and description of living forms are now of three¬ 
fold importance, and they are not matters of 
simple wonder-mongering as of old. Every newly 
discovered shell, animal, sponge, or urchin fills up 
a gap in the great scale of life, nnd has its 
zoological importance. Then this position is com¬ 
parable with that of others, and perhaps of the 
same species, in the zoology of the past histories of 
the gloDe,and thus the entity has a palaeontological 
bearing; and, finally, in both of these aspects it is 
related to an ancestry and has all sorts of nllinities 
of structure, and thus helps to verify the great 
doctrine of Evolution. 

One of the most important of the results of the 
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expeditions which preceded that of the Challenger 
was the discovery that the fauna of the deep s« 
contained species, genera and groups which existed 
during past ages, and which have survived the 
more or less important alterations that initiated 
and terminated the subsequent so-called geologies! 
periods. This at once gave every form from the 
depths of the sea a palaeontological and philo¬ 
sophical value which was not diminished by the 
inferences which could be drawn by comparing 
from the analogy of nature the conditions of the 
past and present seas. There are examples of this 
wonderful persistence of forms, and, therefore, of 
an unbroken succession of generations, to be noticed ; 
in the natural-history details already described | 
by the stall' of the Challenger ; and, doubtless, as ( 
the vast collection made during the voyage i< ^ 
carefully examined, there will be many more. All i 
this tends to explain the great age of many form- 
of living things, to link together the past and the , 
present, and tbu3 to give many a shell and com! ( 
dredged up with all the skill and appliances of 
modern ingenuity its proper history in the progree- i 
sive evolution of the globe. It has been now prov-d ; 
that most animals living on the floor of the d«p j 
seas have great ranges, and many are found orer j 
widely separated parts of the sea-bottom; nod it ( 
is especially these which have a great antiquity ia j 
the history of the world. And it is certainly . 
remarkable that this vast range in the horizont.il i 
direction, and in the vertical also, should have j 
been noticed in the days before life was believe! j 
to exist at profound depths, by the advance! j 
geologists of the school of Edward Forbes. When 
geologists found a kind of fossil in strata which 
bad a very wide extent—for instance, in Eng¬ 
land and India—it was almost sure to be 
found in several consecutive deposits, and tbu- 
a proof was afforded that these widely dis¬ 
persed forms of old lived long and persist* 1 
as their much later congeners do. But vvhil- 
some animals are thus widely diffused, others 
noticed in this and the former expeditions s» 
restricted to definite localities. Their importan-e 
is, however, quite as great ns that of those jus: 
mentioned; they form the special creatures of 
the distributional provinces of the naturalist, ml 
the cause of their limitation comes within the 
province of the physical geographer. Moreover, 
these endemic forms are eagerly studied by those 
who interest themselves in the history of the late-: 
geological ages, for it is by comparing the extinct 
and the existing faunas that something like an opin¬ 
ion may be offered regarding the last grand epoch 
of our globe. These considerations have evidenty 
been always before the stall', and it is to te 
hoped that the work of describing and determine.: 
the Challenger's treasures will be put into ri¬ 
bands of those who will be also influenced by 
them. Some very curiouB forms of life which 
have no particular relation with the pas', 
have already been noticed by the staff, and very 
early in the cruise some very extraordiniy 
Crustacea were described. One, which apparency 
kept down at a considerable depth during the 
day and came up to the surface at night, ws 
certainly one of the oddest of the odd amonc 
the eccentric crab triba. Its head was nearly 
all eye, and each eye was composed of a b>- 
of lenses; there were not only five pairs of swd 
legs attached to the body, but three pairs of lalse 
legs lower down; moreover, there were three 
of branchiae or gills, andaho appendages to thetai:. 

It had two pairs of foot-jaws, and the whole"® 
so transparent that the muscles, nerves and erv' 1 
internal organs could be readily distinguished 
Another crustacean, more lobster-like than tbs 
other, was without eyes, but it maintained 
singularity by having some structures which 
hitherto bad only been found in two genera instew 
of one. 

The two remarkable urchins which were dreh> 
up in the Porcupine expedition, Salenia and IVwrf- 
alesia —the one a remnant of the days of the ebsi* 
and the other a most unusual shape, with ere- 
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taceous tendencies—came up in the dredges of 
the Challenger, the last over a wide area. A 
great Hydroid as large as a young tree was 
tished up, and many sponges of exquisite beauty. 
Moreover, Globigerina, that kind of foraminifer 
whose shape is now so familiar to the most un¬ 
scientific, turned out to have, under the careful 
examination of surface specimens, a beautiful 
spiny coat surrounding the holes through which 
the contractile and motile, yet structureless, proto¬ 
plasm protrudes. 

Of tne details of the fish, reptiles, and of the 
botany little is known at present, and doubtless 
the geologists will soon hear the results of the 
examination of out-of-the-way places. But the 
composition, specific gravity, temperature, and 
movements of the sea, worked out as they have 
been with great care and skill, have been more or 
less before the public. In fact, ever since the 
Challenger started on December 21, 1872, up to 
her last week, meteorological and physical re¬ 
searches and observations were carried out by the 
thousand. The Atlantic was crossed and re- 
erossed in the first year, so that including 
the return voyage home, that ocean has been 
traversed many times. The position of the par¬ 
ticular deposits with regard to depth was settled 
early, and then the deepest Atlantic sounding was 
made, nearly ninety miles north of the Island of 
tit. Thomas, in 3,875 fathoms. So great was the 
pressure of the water at this immense depth that 
the bulbs of the thermometers, which had been 
made to stand a pressure of nearly three tons, 
broke. This great depth, like all other great 
depths, was not remote from land, and was near 
a district famed for its former volcanic energy. 

The Challenger had a refit at the Cape after her 
long voyages in the Atlantic, and Mr. Moseley, 
one of the naturalists, found there and examined"a 
very remarkable insect, belonging to the Hundred- 
legs group, and the results of his work were pub¬ 
lished in the Philosophical Transactions of the 
Royal Society. It has a remarkable defect in 
its construction, that of having a very im¬ 
portant organ occasionally strangulated by a kind 
of knot tying it. In the voyage to the Australian 
coast and thence to the regions of ice to the south, 
a vast collection of siliciotis shells of Diatoms 
and Ithizopoda was observed to cover the sea floor. 
Sketches of icebergs were taken, and then the 
expedition sought warmer latitudes. 

After remaining some time in the Australian 
seas, and, it is to be hoped, obtaining abundant 
specimens of the marine fauna, the expedition left 
1’ort Nicholson in July, 1874, and sailed to New 
Zealand. Trawling in 1,100 fathoms with a 
bottom temperature of 2° C., the floor being a 
greeuish ooze, they brought up animals re¬ 
sembling those found at corresponding depths 
in other portions of the southern seas. Then 
proceeding northwards towards the Kermadec 
group, they fished up forms of living things 
having a general resemblance to what may be got 
horn the same depth off Portugal or North 
Africa!! Then going by way of Tongatabu to 
me l'ijis, they obtained a living specimen of the 
Pearly Nautilus, and observed its movements and 
attitudes. The reefs of the islands were well 
searched, and the natural history of the groups 
was examined. Prof. Wyvillo Thomson notices 
the depths between New Zealand and the group 
particularly, inasmuch as only two soundings were 
taken of depths greater than 1,000 fathoms. One 
gave a depth of 1,100 fathoms, and the second 
2,000 fathoms, this last being 26° S. of the equa¬ 
tor ; the temperature iu the first instance of the 
bottom water was 2° C., and at the greater depth 
belmv freezing, or 0°'5 O. Serial temperatures 
were taken also, and it was shown that the open 
Antarctic seas had the cold under-current and the 
warm surface, as in the case of the oceans to the 
north. A great similarity was observed in 
Moderate depths in respect of the animal forms. 
After this the Challenger was in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Torres Straits, and then the red clay was 


got at a depth of 2,650 fathoms, and south of the 
equator, the temperature being very low on the 
floor. 

The Melanesian Sea was visited, and then they 
proceeded across the Arafura Sea, with its shallow 
waters and dwarfed fauna. Then they shot Birds 
of Paradise, and a few days after dredged up those 
beautiful sea-lilies the Pentacrini—the very 
luxury of a natural-history trip. Thence the 
Challenger wandered through the Celebes Sea to 
Zamboanga, and here Mr. Moseley made some 
most important observations on a kind of coral 
whose position in the recognised classification had 
been a matter of doubt. Finding this Ileliopora, 
which greatly resembles some of the very oldest 
forms of life, "to be not a true coral, but an 
Alcyonarian, he attempted to settle the knotty 
uestion regarding the nature of the millipores, 
ut had to leave their consideration until better 
specimens were obtained. This is probably the 
most important part of the voyage to naturalists. 
After visiting Hong Kong, and proceeding to 
Japan, they got the greatest depths in the Pacific, 
3,1(50 fathoms, with a bottom of red clay, about 
5° east of Yeddo, and then they went due east and 
turned south to the Sandwich Islands. The 
dredge brought up many curious matters—for in¬ 
stance, large lumps of oxide of manganese, and 
sharks’ teeth, and the ear-hones of whales—and 
the temperatures of the surface and of the bottom 
were as usual very different. Sailing across the 
ocean desert to Juan Fernandez and Valparaiso 
they passed through the Straits of Magellan on 
their homeward voyage. 

One only of the scientific staflf does not return, 
except in the memory of his fellow-labourers, but 
Von Willeinlies-Suhm’s name will last as long as 
science. 

A great expedition has thus returned after 
having done its duty, and the country may well 
be proud of it. The consciousness of having par¬ 
ticipated in this will he no small reward to all 
who have served on hoard. It is to he hoped 
that a very decided recognition of the services of 
the scientific stall' will enable the Government to 
depart from their usual neglect of giving rewards, 
social and others, to prominent scientific men. 
But it is of great importance to the public that a 
good, concise, and cheap work shall soon be placed 
before them on the subject of the Deep Sea; and 
to do this every attempt should be made to have 
the Challenger collections named and described 
forthwith. P. M. Duncan. 


THE LOAN COLLECTION OF SCIENTIFIC AFPAEATUS. 

(Third Notice.) 

Section I. Arithmetic .—In this section visitors 
will be chiefly interested in the calculating- 
machines, of which there is a series, beginning 
with that invented by Sir Samuel Morland in the 
seventeenth century, and designed for trigono¬ 
metrical computations, and including Pascal's 
machine (date 1042), lent by the Conservatoire 
des Arts et Metiers; the celebrated difference 
machine of the late Charles Babbage, F.R.S., left 
unfinished in 1833, and Cavendish's original 
counting-machine. Here also is Sir William 
Thomson’s tide-calculating machine, which was 
exhibited and described at the last meeting of the 
British Association. W r ith this instrument curves 
are drawn which predict the height of the tide at 
a given port for all times of the day and night, 
with as much accuracy as can he obtained by 
direct observation. 

Section II. Geomeln /.—A number of panto¬ 
graphs—instruments for drawing any plane figure 
upon a different scale—are exhibited; they are 
chiefly of foreign construction. Among instru¬ 
ments for tracing special curves we may mention 
Dr. S. Zmurko’s eyeloidograph, an instrument for 
the practical description of cycloids; Mr. Perigal’s 
geometric chuck, with diagrams of curves ob¬ 
tained by it; a beautiful apparatus invented and 
constructed by Mr. A. E. Donkin for compounding 


two simple harmonic curves: in this instrument 
a glass pen moving backwards and forwards over 
a strip of paper wound round a cylinder draws one 
of the curves, and a similar motion of the cylinder 
in a parallel direction produces the other; since 
both move at once the curves are combined, and 
the result rendered visible by the motion of the 
cylinder. Here will be seen the very tine collec¬ 
tion of models of ruled surfaces made by M. 
Fabre de Lagrange, in 1872, for the South Ken¬ 
sington Museum ; a series of cardboard models of 
surfaces of the second order (the cone, the cylin¬ 
der, the ellipsoid, the hyperboloids, and both the 
paraboloids) exhibited by Professor Henrici and 
by the Royal Polytechnic School at Munich. 


Section III. Measurement .—The first thing to 
notice in this section is the interesting collection 
of standard measuring apparatus, contributed by 
the Standards Department of the Board of Trade. 
Of these several were used by Mr. Sheepshanks 
and Professor W. H. Miller, in the work of the 
Commission for the Restoration of the Imperial 
Standards, after the disastrous fire which destroyed 
the Houses of Parliament and the standards which 
were there deposited, in 1834. There is a com¬ 
paring apparatus for end-standards of length, by 
which a difference of one ten-thousandth of an 
inch could be measured; an apparatus for deter¬ 
mining the expansion by heat of the standard 
bars; a spherometer, for measuring the flexure of 
the middle of the glass disc placed upon the im¬ 
perial standard bushel; one division of the micro¬ 
meter of this instrument is equivalent to 0'0001 
inch ; but by a special artifice it could be made to 
measure accurately to 0'00001 of an inch. A gilt 
steelyard, the defining lines of the yard being 
traced upon gold studs sunk into holes cut in the 
bar, is an example of the original yard line mea¬ 
sure. Standard end-measures are exhibited also. 
The collection of standard weights includes a one- 
pound avoirdupois weight of gun-metal coated 
with nickel, one of the numerous experimental 
standards constructed by the Commission above 
referred to; also British and metrical weights 
made of brass, gun-metal, iron, and glass. The 
Royal Society contribute Bird’s and Shuckburgh's 
standard brass scales, and there is also a brass 
scale of forty-one inches divided into tenths, and 
of a mhtre divided into millimetres. This possesses 
some scientific interest, having been compared 
several times with Shuckburgh's scale by Gapt. 
Kater. The Mayor and Corporation of Winchester 
have contributed their valuable collection of old 
standard measures. Among them is a set of 
standard weights of Edward III., and standard 
weights (both troy and avoirdupois) of Queen 
Elizabeth. Sir Joseph Whitworth exhibits his 
hexagonal surface plates, a standard screw gauge, 
standard difference gauges, a measuring apparatus 
graduated to measure one ten-thousandth of an 
inch, and, lastly, the instrument by which it is 
said a difference of one-millionth of an inch can 
be measured: in this instrument a “gravity 
piece ” bounded by two true plane3 is introduced 
between the end of the piece to be measured and 
one of the end surfaces of the machine, and a 
motion of the screw of one-millionth of an inch 
determines whether the gravity piece shall be held 
by friction or fall by its own weight. 

In this part of the collection wo find, oddly 
enough, the apparatus used by Dr. Joule for 
measuring the mechanical equivalent of heat— 
the revolving electro-magnet used in 1843, the 
paddle wheel, and the friction disc apparatus. 

Among the cathetometers is a useful form, with 
massive iron frame (one of the chief requisites in 
an instrument of this kind), made by Casella 
and contributed by Prof. Rucker, of the York¬ 
shire College of Science. Another, inferior in 
some respects, is sent from Gratz by Prof. H. 
Stveintz. A cathetometer of an older type, with 
cylindrical brass column, but capable of very ac¬ 
curate measurements, will he found among the 
instruments contributed by the Standards Depart¬ 


ment. 
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Of balances there is a goodly array, some of the 
finest being contributed by Oertling; balances to 
'weigh to '001 of a grain, with long beams and 
short beams, assay balances, a tangential balance 
for measuring the specific gravity of a liquid by 
the inclination of the beam, vacuum balances, a 
balance which formerly belonged to Dr. Priestley. 
The largest, in a case by itself, is sent by Prof. 
Rijke, of Leyden, and was constructed by Olland, 
of Utrecht. In a series of experiments made 
with this instrument with weights of fifty kilo¬ 
grammes the numbers did not differ in the average 
by more than 0-5 milligramme. Two dynamo¬ 
meters sent by Prof. Hennessey indicate force in 
absolute measure. There is a considerable number 
of clocks, watches, chronometers, &c., which are 
interesting, some historically, and others as ex¬ 
hibiting the latest developments of mechanical 
skill in this department. A clepsvdral escape¬ 
ment for a clock, by Prof. W. H. Miller, will 
attract attention; the pendulum motion is main¬ 
tained by the transference of a drop of water from 
a higher to a lower level at every vibration. 

Section IV. Kinematics, Statics, and Dynamics. 
—From Leyden is a collection of apparatus used 
Gravesande for demonstrating the laws of 
falling bodies, the theory of the wedge, &c. Of 
instruments for illustrating wave motion and the 
composition of vibrations we may notice the fol¬ 
lowing :—Wheatstone's apparatus, showing plane, 
circular, and elliptic waves, the phenomena of 
interference, &c.; an ingenious contrivance, by Mr. 
C. J. Woodward, for producing wave-motion; a 
pendulum apparatus for the graphic representation 
of the combination of rectangular vibrations, sent 
by the Physical Science Institute of the Univer¬ 
sity of Halle; in this instrument two pendulums 
vibrate in planes at right angles to each other, 
a pen being attached to the upper part of one, 
while the other carries a platform on which is 
stretched a sheet of paper; when both pendulums are 
swinging, the curves traced on the paper partake 
of the motion of both. With this instrument 
may be compared that devised by Mr. Tisley for 
the same purpose. In the latter (which is by far 
the simpler of the two) the tracing pen is con¬ 
nected at once with the upper parts of both pen¬ 
dulums, while the paper on which the curves are 
drawn is stationary. Some exquisitely beautiful 
curves, drawn in this way, accompany the instru¬ 
ment. There are various machines for the expe¬ 
rimental demonstration of the laws of falling 
bodies. One of these is Morin's apparatus, in 
which the downward motion of a weight carrying 
a pencil was combined with tho horizontal motion 
of the paper with which the pencil was pressed 
in contact. Another is an Atwood’s machine, 
lent by the Council of the Yorkshire College of 
Science, in which the time of fall is measured by 
a water clock, the orifice of which can be opened 
or closed by an electro-magnetic arrangement. A 
description and explanation of the extensive col¬ 
lection of kinematic models exhibited by the 
Koval Technical Academy of Berlin will be 
found in Prof. Kennedy's translation of Reu- 
leaux’s Theoretische Kincmatik. 

Section V. Molecular Physics. —Under this 
head will be found included air-pumps and pneu¬ 
matic apparatus. Of these the most interesting 
is the original air-pump of Otto von Guericke and 
the two famous Magdeburg hemispheres; they are 
in a glass-case close by the south entrance to the 
upper west gallery, and are accompanied by a copy 
of von Guericke’s book, Experimenta nova (ut 
vocantur Maydeburyica) de vacuo Spatio (1072). 
Other air-pumps of historical interest are, one by 
Van Musschenbrock from Oassel, and one of the 
Abbfi Nollet from the Conservatoire des Arts et 
MStiers. The gradual improvements made in the 
air-pump are illustrated by diagrams of Torricelli's 
vacuum, von Guericke's pump, Hawksbee's, 
Boyle's, &c. Among the modern pumps is a good 
one by Spencer & Son, of Dublin, lent by Prof. 
W. F. Barrett. There are various modifications 
of Sprengel's mercurial pomp. Close by will be 


seen the original machine used by Thilorier for 
liquefying carbonic acid, Papin’s compression 
engine, and the apparatus used by Dr. Andrews 
in his researches on the continuity of the liquid 
and gaseous states of matter. 

Section VI. Sound. —Directly opposite the air- 
pumps will be seen the musical and acoustical 
instruments. Here is the enharmonic harmonium of 
Mr. R. H. M. Bosanquet,with its bewildering key¬ 
board,tuned according to the division of the octave 
into fifty-three equal intervals; various other har¬ 
moniums designed with special objects; and a col¬ 
lection of musical instruments, interesting scienti¬ 
fically as well as musically, contributed by Dr. 
Stone. Perronet Thompson's enharmonic organ 
stands at the top of the staircase as you enter the 
gallery. Close by is Mr. Baillie Hamilton’s stand 
of apparatus illustrating the progress of aeolian 
principles; a set of Mr. Francis Clalton’s whistles 
for testing the limits of the power of men and 
animals of hearing very shrill notes, each tube 
having a scale attached by which its length can 
be measured when the shrill sound becomes in¬ 
audible; an apparatus for determining the in¬ 
ferior limit of audibility; Tyndall’s apparatus for 
showing the reflection of sound by vapours and 
heated air; models of Egyptian pipes, the origi¬ 
nals of which, found in Egyptian tombs, are now 
preserved in the British Museum; several ex¬ 
amples of Helmholtz's double siren; and the 
spoon-shaped apparatus used by Colladon in 1826 
for investigating by direct measurement the velo¬ 
city of the transmission of sound in water. 

Section VII. Light. —Here is the reflecting 
stereoscope of Wheatstone; also Wheatstone's 
wave-machine, the object of which is to exhibit 
the results of the interference of polarised light; 
Becquerel's phosphomscope; and one of the earliest 
of Brewster's kaleidoscopes. Of spectroscopes 
there is a great variety, of which we may mention 
the following:—Spectroscope by the Rev. N. 
Brady, in which prisms are cemented to the 
object-glasses of the telescope and collimator; one 
bv Browning with six prisms through which the 
light may pass four times by three successive 
reflections; another by Mr. Bradv with special 
arrangement for diffraction spectra; direct vision 
and pocket spectroscopes; spectrometers and 
goniometers from Giittingen; and the universal 
instrument constructed by Lutz of Paris for 
almost any investigation connected with the re¬ 
flection and refraction of light. The subject of 
polarisation is well illustrated. There are polari- 
scopes with Nmol's prisms and on Norremberg’s 
plan; Jellet's saccharimeter; De la Rive's ap¬ 
paratus for measuring tho magnetic rotatory 
polarisation of liquids; polariscopo for projection 
with a pair of large Nicols, used by Dr. Tyndall 
in America, and contributed by Mr. Spottiswoode, 
to whom is due also another very large Xicol; and 
Wheatstone's polar clock, in which the hour angle 
of the sun, and consequently the local time, is 
approximately determined by observing the plane 
of polarisation of the light from the sky. A diffrac¬ 
tion bench of Jamin is here, and the improved form 
designed by Prof. Clifton; also a set of Nobert's 
gratings, glass plates having a large number of 
very fine lines ruled upon them, for the pro¬ 
duction of diffraction spectra. The detached 
cases contain a good collection of prisms and 
lenses of crown and flint glass, quartz, and Iceland 
spar; glass cells and prisms for liquids; two 
large spheres of Iceland spar, contributed respec¬ 
tively by Mr. Spottiswoode and Prof. Maskelyne; 
Nicol's prisms, double image prisms, and Rochon's 
prisms. Lastly, we must not forget to mention 
the apparatus used for the direct determination of 
the velocity of light; the rotating mirror and 
clockwork of Foucault, the toothed wheel and 
telescopes of Fizeau's method, and the rotating 
mirror and reflecting mirrors used quite recently 
for the same object by M. Oornu. 

A. W. Remold. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Royal Society.— ( Thursday , May 18.) 

Dr. Hooker, C.B., President, in the Chair. The fol¬ 
lowing papers were read: " On the Polarisation of 
Light by Crystals of Iodine,” “ Absorption Spectnof 
Iodine,” by Sir John Conroy; “On Picro-roeelic' 
by Dr. Stenhouse and C. E. Groves; “ Note on s 
Simultaneous Disturbance of the Barometer and of fit 
Magnetic Needle,” by the Rev. S. J. Perry; “ On the 
Organisation of the Fossil Plants of the Cm.' 
Measures ; Part VIII., Ferns continued, and Gvmoo- 
spermous Stems and Seeds,” by Prof. A. W. William- 
son; “ Observations on Stratified Discharges by 
means of a revolving Mirror," by W. Spottiswoode. 


Royal Socibty or Litxraturk. — ( Wednesday, 
May 24.) 

Sir S. M. Colquhoun, Q.C., in the Chair. The R/t, 
J. Long read a paper on “ Russian Proverbs as Iilss- 
trative of Russian Life and Manners.” The pipe 
dwelt on the i mportance of Russian proverbs as a de 
partment of literature picturing the inner life asd 
feetings of the people of Russia, especially of wooes 
and peasants. While history dwells on nobles sal 
czars, proverbs reveal the household life and opiniots 
—and especially of the Slav race, who, after tk 
oppression of centuries, are coming to the front it 
Europe, 80,000,000 in number; they are semi- 
Orientals, a link between the East and West. I Itera¬ 
tions were given by Rnssian proverbs of the rimre 
of the people regarding Germans, Greeks, landlorj. 
women, tea-drinking, soldiers, corrupt officials, most. 
&c. In point and sarcasm the Rnssian proverbs in 
equal to any European ones, while in their Oritoui 
ring they give ont the peculiarities of the SiaT da- 
racter, as was shown by examples. 


Physical Society.— (Saturday, May 27.) 

Prof. Gladstone, Vice-President, in the Chair. R: 
W. Ackroyd read a paper on “Selective Absorp¬ 
tion.” Two typical experiments were shown up:s 
which a division of selective absorption may be bawl 
In the first, light is transmitted through bichrom: 
of potash at the normal temperature, and again t 
about 200° C.. and the spectrum of the transmit 
light is examined. The widening of the absorptvs- 
bands, which takes place at the higher temperaioit 
is traced to structural alterations. In the seen, 
experiment, light is sent through two thickness c 
the same coloured solution, as, for example, sulpble 
of copper, and in the greater thickness tho absorption 
band has widened out, but this is plainly not owin' 
to any structural alteration. That in the first eiper, 
ment he proposes to term structural , and that in the 
second transverse absorption, and he considers that 
these two kinds have not hitherto been sufficient); 
distinguished. Certain colour relations which esk 
among anhydrous binary compounds led the aatk: 
to the conclusion that the width of a structornUe- 
sorption-bnnd bears a direct relation to interatomic 
distanco. The necessity for separating high-temp*®-, 
ture spectra from low was shown, and the bearing 
the subject on the study of organic colouring-mattes 
briefly alluded to. 

The .Secretary then read a communication from tfc? 
Rev. R. Abbay on certain remarkablo atmosphere 
phenomena in Ceylon. Tho most striking of these i- 
witnessed from the summit of Adam’s Peak, which is 
a mountain rising extremely abruptly from the to* 
country to an elevation of 7,200 feet above the ss. 
The phenomenon referred to is seen at sunrise. 
consists, apparently, of an elongated shadow of the 
mountain projecting westward to a distance pf »1 ^ 
seventy miles. As the sun rises higher it rapido 
approaches the mountain, and appears at the same 
time to riso before the observer in the form os a 
gigantic pyramid of shadow. Distant objects map 1* 
seen through it, so that it is not really a shadow <« 
the land, but a veil of darkness between the peak a™ 
the low country. It continues to rapidly approx 
and rise until it seems to fall hack upon the observe 
like a ladder which has been reared beyond the w- 
tical, and tho next instant it is gone. Mr. M'™- r 
suggests the following explanation of the phenome¬ 
non : The average temperature at night in the to* 
country during the dry season is between 70° 

80° F., and that at the summit of the peak is 30 * 
40° F.; consequently the low strata of air are nute> 
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the less dense, and an almost horizontal ray of light 
passing over the summit must he refracted upwards 
and suffer total internal reflexion, as in ordinary 
mirage. On this supposition tho veil must become 
more and moro vertical as the rays fall less horizon¬ 
tally, and this will continue until they roach tho 
critical angle, when total internal reflexion ceases 
and it suddenly disappears. Its apparent tilting over 
ou tho spectator is probably an illusion produced by 
the rapid approach and tho rising of tho dark veil, 
without any gradual disappearance which can bo 
watched and estimated. It will be evident that the 
illumination of the innumerable particles floating in 
the atmosphere causes the aerial shadow to be visible 
by contrast. Another interesting phenomenon visible 
in the mountain districts admits of an equally simple 
explanation. At times broad beams, apparently of 
bluish light, may bo seen extending from the zenith 
downwards, converging as they approach the horizon. 
The spaces between thorn have the ordinary illumina¬ 
tion ot the rest of the sky. If we suppose, us is fre¬ 
quently the case, that the lower strata of air aro 
oy'dtr than the upper, the reflexion spoken of in the 
case of Adam's Peak will be downwards instead of 
upwards. If several isolated masses of clouds par¬ 
tially obscure the sun, wo may have several corre¬ 
sponding inverted veils of darkness liko blue rays in 
tho sky, all apparently converging towards the same 
point below the horizon. This latter phenomenon is 
called by the natives “ Buddha's Kays.” 

Prof. Forel, of .Morgcs, Switzerland, then gave, in 
French, an account of some interesting experiments 
which he has recently made on the periodic waves which 
take place on the Swiss lakes and are there called 
'■Seiches.'’ It was long since observed that the 
waters of most of these lakes are subject to a more 
or less regular rise and fall, which at times have been 
found to be as much as one or two metres. M. Forel 
has studied this phenomenon in nine diflerent lakes, 
and tinds that it varies with the length and depth of 
the lake, and that the waves are in every way analog¬ 
ous to those already studied by Prof. Guthrie in 
artificial troughs, and follow the laws which ho has 
deduced from his experiments. Most of the experi¬ 
ments in Switzerland wore made on the Lake of 
Geneva, but that of Neuehatol was found to be best 
fitted for the study of the subject, possessing, as it 
does, an extremeLy regular geometric form. The 
apparatus he etnpleyed was very sensitive to the mo¬ 
tion of the water, being capable of registering the 
waves caused by a steam-boat half an hour after it 
had passed, and five minutes before its arrival; and 
was so constructed as to eliminate the effect of com¬ 
mon waves, and to register tho motion, side by side, 
with a record of the state of the barometer, on paper 
kept in continuous motion. While he found the dura¬ 
tion of waves to bo ten minutes at Morgcs it was 
seventy minutes at Geneva, and this is explained by 
bic narrowness of the neck of the lake at tho latter 
pace. This period he proved to be independent of 
the amplitude, and to be least in the shortest lakes, 
lor shallow lakes the period is lengthened; and his 
‘"serrations show that the period is a function of tho 
en ? t, h and depth, and that longitudinal and trans¬ 
verse waves may co exist, j ust as Prof. G uthrie has 
saowa to bo the case in troughs. 


FINE ART. 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

(Fourth and Concluding Notice .) 

Animal Pictures. —We spoke, before the Exhibi- 
' on opened, of one picture in this section, God’s 
vienant %nth Noah, by Mr. Hey wood Hardy: 
, . 9 turns out to be the principal work of its 

'ilass m the Gallery. Mares and Foals, Picardy, 
J . H. W. B. Davis, is an able performance, 
l- r v? ln . dimensions, highly competent, yet not 
art ‘T Shed ^ any very special quality of fine 
Mr T>--? tern Chase is always a Long Chase, by 
j V1 ® re , represents, on the scale of lifesize, a 
ono V v ft )ur w hite ducks pursuing a frog, which 
well° a duc ^ j 8 i n the act of gobbling: this is 
Paint a ° ne ’' ^ rUe ™ ?°tion and expression, but to 
triti; 80 a subject on so big a canvas seems 
t'oliiV'ir t * le B™ r ‘ty of life-size. Mrs. Ward’s 
\/;;!, klm g (fr° m Andersen’s famous apologue) 
more interesting, and in humour and viva¬ 


city hits the mark most capitally. Mr. Smallfield 
has a well-invented subject and approveablo paint¬ 
ing, Aesop at School—the young slave Aesop (a 
good-looking sprightly stripling, not the hump¬ 
backed eyesore of tradition), watching the actions 
of some foxes chained in his master's vineyard to 
scare lesser vermin from the ripening grapes, 
gathers suggestions for his Fables. We may men¬ 
tion also—E. Douglas, Aldemeys ; Couldery, An 
Old Poacher (tabby cat and kittens disposing of ft 
pigeon on the basement fioor of a house) ; Calde¬ 
cott, “ There were three Havens sat on a Tree," 
sufficiently well-felt in its ominous subject- 
matter; Frost, Little, a pet Dog, painted ltt'io; 
Lewis, On the Panics of the Nile, Upper Egypt, a 
group of dromedaries. 

Water-Colours. —Mrs. Stillman owes small 
thanks to ltoval Academicians : they persist in sup¬ 
posing that she is “ Miss M. S. Stillman,” and in 
hanging her handiwork at an invidious elevation. 
Still, they cannot prevent the “ seeing eye ” from 
discerning that, in her Last Sight of Fiammetta, 
sho has produced one of the genuinely liue works 
of colour in the exhibition—warm, soft, pure flesh- 
tints, admirably supported bv the general colour- 
scheme, the copper-yellow hair garlauded with 
red and pink roses, the charmingly-painted mando¬ 
line, the embowering foliage. The face is as frank 
and natural as it is glowing in youthful freshness; 
intense also, and poetical in character. We ques¬ 
tion whether it was judicious to paint a flame 
flickering above Fiammetta, in literal accord with 
the words of the couplet quoted after Boccaccio— 
“ Abovo her garland and her golden hair 
I saw a flame about Fiammetta’s head.” 

Another excellent work in the Water-colour 
Room is Off Spurn Head, by Mr. Shetlield ; a 
large picture of grey sea with blackish sky, really 
elevated in quality. Mr. Buckman displays, as he 
did last year, a so-called “ Decorative Treatment 
of Modern Subject ”— Military Sports, a Tug of 
War, Army aiul Navy. It is a clever piece of 
work, with plenty of well-observed action fittingly 
massed together, but we doubt whether it is in 
any exceptional sense “ decorative.” 

The water-colour collection is by no means a 
bad one for such visitors as will be at the pains of 
looking into it deliberately; it may be feared, 
however, that these are comparatively few, and 
the critic may be excusable if he also gets rapidly 
over the ground. We observe laudable works 
by Messrs. Holiday, Caffieri, Wratislaw, Bale, 
Sherrin, Croft, T. H. Jones, H. Bright ( Friends 
in Adversity, a companion to a bird-picture of 
which we spoke admiringly when it was displayed 
at a recent exhibition in Suffolk Street), J. O. 
Long, Rigby, J. W. Smith, Thomas Wade 
(Autumn, with ploughed field, farm, and wind¬ 
mill), Best, Snape, Hough, E. S. Dalziel, Bearne, 
J. Macbeth, Sandercock, Silburn, G. Wilson, 
W. Ward, R. W. Fraser, Pilsbury, H. Wilkinson, 
D. Law, and Sparkes, Mrs. Angell, and Misses 
M. Walker, B. G. Patmore (a very pretty, minute, 
and tender little study of mosses, &c.), 0. Pkiliott, 
and A. Squire. 

Crayons. —Mr. Sandys comes in the front line, 
as usual, in this class of design, with his portrait 
of Mrs. Charles A. Iluwell —exactly finished, and 
with marked character as well as draughtsman¬ 
ship. Miss E. G. Hill, Lady Coleridge, Mr. 
Lancaster, and Mr. McCulloch (a portrait in 
pencil), are also to be noted. 

Etchings and Engravings. — With such etchers 
as Rajon, Filotell, Tissot, and some others, this 
department is by no means wanting in interest. 
The most salient example is that of Tissot, Quar¬ 
relling —two young lovers in that same old- 
fashioned garden-colonnade which ho has repre¬ 
sented in his picture of A Convalescent. This, 
besides being ingenious and pleasant in arrange¬ 
ment, is exceptionally soft, rich, and brilliant, in 
handling. The portrait of W. Sole, Esq., after 
Ouless, and The Armourer, after Fabri, are fine 
specimens of Rajon; and the portraiture of Pilo- 
tell most skilful, though a little outre — Mr. Plim- 


soll, Mr. Disraeli, and The Countess of Dudley, 
even so graciously moulded a face as the last- 
named comes out quaint under the hand of 
Mr. Pilotell. Mr. Propert’s Interior of San 
Zcnone, Verona ; Mr. L. B. Phillips's Qtiai St. 
Thomas, Strassburg ; Mrs. Westlake’q Alum Bay ; 
Mr. Richeton’s Heads of Anyels after Reynolds ; 
Mr. Sherborn’s Thames at Battersea ; are all 
noticeable etchings. Mr. Atkinson's engraving of 
Vanessa, after Millais, does not appear to us quite 
satisfactory—the very masterly treatment of the 
patterned drapery being reduced to comparative 
commonplace. The expression of the face is 
rightly preserved, but its lines are made some¬ 
what heavier. 


Architecture. —This strikes us as a decidedly 
meagre display. Wo may specify—Waterhouse, 
Natural-History Museum, South Kensington, now 
in course of erection, elaborate but not effective, 
tho combination of larger and smaller masses not 
producing any adequate impression of contrast or 
subordination; Aitchison, Decoration of Large- 
Drawing-room, 52 Princes Gate, and other com- 
pnnion-subjects; E. C. N. Blake, Design submitted 
for the Bcttesworth Bond Schools, Pgde ; Fowler, 
New National Opera House, perspective view —for 
which the right epithet appears to be “ preten¬ 
tious,” unless one were to substitute “ ugly. 

Sculpture. —In first speaking of this Academy 
Exhibition, we said it would be remembered as 
containing Millais’s landscape, Leighton’s Greek 
procession, Poynter’s Atalanta, and The Widower 
by Fildes. Vie should not so far have left the 
sculpture out of account as to omit to add the 
Valour and Cowardice of the late Alfred Stevens, 
which is indeed the most memorable work of the 
year, an effort, unprecedented in British sculpture, 
of bold, mighty-moulded, unconstrained designing 
faculty—unconstrained save by a powerful and 
most highly cultured sense of art. Mr. Stevens 
is well known to have been the most fastidious 
of artists—self-correcting, self-tormenting, and a 
perpetual disappointment and exasperation to 
parliamentary and governmental committees ; but 
no one would suppose so on seeing this outcome 
of his long hesitations and postponements. It is 
hope deferred, but at any rate, after all, hope 
splendidly realised and ratified. This looks like a 
work of inspiration and energetic zeal, rather than 
of severe and perplexed lucubrations; so vigorously 
imagined, so strongly wielded, so vitally fashioned. 
It comes nearer to the great mode of Michelangelo 
in the sculptures of the Medicean Chapel than any 
later work which we could specify—certainly 
than any work by a British master. This noble 
composition is “ a group in bronze for the national 
Wellington monument, St. Paul's Cathedral,” and 
has been cast by Messrs. Young and Co., of 
London. Valour is a grand-framed woman, hold¬ 
ing her shield and club, her shoulders clad in a 
lion’s hide, which culminates as a helm over her 
head, and throws her face into a superb darkness. 
Cowardice is a nude man, athletic and full-fleshed, 
without the wiry muscular development which 
comes of exertion. Cowering below the feet of the 
other personage, with bristling hair he huddles, 
bent double from the hip-joint, under a huge round 
shield similar to that of Valour: that which serves 
her for defence aud repulsion serves him for igno¬ 
minious lurking concealment. A human snail, he 
retreats into his shell. All this is seriously and 
excellently thought out, and, combined with its 
powerful sweep of execution, makes up a work of a 
truly monumental order. The Recumbent Figure 
in Bronze of the Duke of Wellington, by the same 
sculptor, is also in the Gallery: it possesses repose 
without meagre stiffness, and will, we have no 
doubt, show aright in its appointed place; in 
the Academy it lies rather too high for exact 
appreciation. Another work of advanced art and 
unusual vigour is Mr. Woolner’s Model for a 
Bronze Statue of Lord Lawrence, late Viceroy of 
India, erected in front of Government House, Cal¬ 
cutta. Large in quality no less than in mere 
size, this statue has a very imposing effect. The 
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keynote of its expression is preparedness—vigilance 
that forecasts and awaits, free from tentative 
uncertainty beforehand, and from vacillation 
when tho moment comes. The same artist has 
several other interesting and excellent works:— 
Achilles and Pallas Shouting from the Trenches, 
marble bas-relief, diploma-work, a design which 
had been displayed before, and which is always 
seen with pleasure, in virtue of its vigorous con¬ 
centration and superiority to any frittering or 
commonplace. The bust of The late Canon Kings¬ 
ley, for Westminster Abbey, shows with great 
force the siugular, piercing, but rather hard and 
aggressive, physiognomy of the deceased writer; 
a little more full and massive than seems to us 
consistent with entire resemblance. In this re¬ 
spect, another bust of Kingsley, by Mr. Belt, for 
Chester Cathedral, recalls his aspect more precisely 
to our eyes. Mr. Woolner’s bust of The late Pro¬ 
fessor Key, for U Diversity College, looks well in front; 
at the side the lines of the face are not suited 
for sculpture, but this is no fault of the artist's. 
Alfred Tennyson is an admirable bust of one of 
the illustrious who had been made (not to speak 
slightingly) Mr. Woolner's sculptural property 
years ago : the noble facial line and fine features, 
the onward look which, as age advances, seems al¬ 
most as much that of a seer or apostle as of a poet, 
the rich beard, nud hair still long and abundant, 
are given with the full force of truth and of art in 
conjunction. There is something even to remind us 
of the traditional bust of 1 Iomer, though that shows 
and emphasises the deep-ploughed traces of age far 
more than this likeness of Mr. Tennyson. A similar 
suggestion arises quite as markedly from the other 
bust of the Laureate, wrought by Mr. Crittenden; 
which might pass muster fairly enough, but for 
being overweighted by the competition with Mr. 
Woolner’s. A third highly conspicuous exhibitor 
is Mr. Boehm, with his St. George and the Dragon: 
this is spirited in composition and action, and 
could only have been done by a man of uncommon 
gift and knowledge; it does not, nevertheless, pro¬ 
duce on us any very marked impression as being 
essentially above the accepted treatment of such 
subjects. Little Harry, the Princess Maude of 
Wales (with a kitten), is a charming group by this 
sculptor; and the bust of Sir Henry Cole (for the 
Cole Testimonial) very able, though tending per¬ 
chance towards the grotesque. We cannot too 
strongly commend the exquisite terra-cotta group | 
by Dalou, Boulonuaises h VEglise, an elderly woman 
and a young one seated side by side, delightfully 
simple,yet missing no appropriate refinement of art. 
La Berceuse, by the same artist, is a more important 
work, being in marble and of life-size, and is 
hardly less satisfying. M. Dalou succeeds in giving 
a sort of personal character to his figures, in this 
and other instances: here his gentle young mother 
chaunting her baby to sleep is something more 
than a mere sculptural specimen of maternity—she 
would be a lively and pleasant lady in social 
life. 

The following are among the more noticeable of 
the remaining works:—Simonds, Eros, superior 
in thought and presentment to the mere common¬ 
places of the subject. Armstead, Relir/ion (designed 
for execution in bronze, to be placed on a fountain 
for King's College, Cambridge). She holds a book, 
and thereon a model of the College Chapel. We 
cannot profess to find much interest in this work, 
gifted as is the hand it comes from. Thornycroft, 
A Warrior bearing a wounded Youth from the 
Battle, may be compared to its advantage with 
another work on a similar theme by Mr. Webber. 
Count d'Epinay, The Spartan Boy, the famous old 
story of the boy with the gnawing fox—interest¬ 
ing. Prebn, A Group of Polar Bears. Wolf, 
A Wild Boar, and A Bear ; as good, or nearly so, 
as the water-colours or oil-pictures of this admir¬ 
able student of animal life—excellent in solidity 
and texture of surface. T. E. Harrison, Design 
for a Knife-rest, a statuette of a man, of very su¬ 
perior design and art. Glassby, Medusa leaving the 
Temple. R. G. Arnold, St. George and the Dragon, 
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Panel for Door, Bronze, unhackneyed in arrange¬ 
ment. Also the undermentioned busts:—Armstead, 
Miss Florence Boyce ; MacLean, An Old Lady, Miss 
H. S. Montalba, The lute Richard Burchett (for 
the memorial to be erected in the South Kensing¬ 
ton Art-Schools), a recognisable but rather inflated 
likeness; Leifchild, Jane, Daughter of J. Alexander, 
Ksq. (posthumous), J. Bryce, Esq., and Mrs. W. 
Dawson, a head full of oarnest refinement; Count 
Gleichen, Garibaldi, a valuable and fine record of 
the incomparable hero. Mr. G. Morgan contri¬ 
butes medallions of Carlyle and of David Cox: 
the former being the one of which a gold impres¬ 
sion was presented to the great writer on his 
recent eightieth birthday; the latter being a model 
for tho Art Union medal—very like Cox, but like¬ 
ness in this case is not felicitous for sculptural 
purposes, as the renowned water-colourist's visage 
was not unlike that of the comedian Liston in 
general type. 

And herewith we bid adieu to the Royal 
Academy Exhibition of 1870. 

W. M. Rossetti. 


THE SALON OF 1876. 

(Fourth and Concluding Notice .) 

While the painters of genre seem more and 
more inclined to seek for the most startling and 
unforeseen combinations, the landscape-painters, 
on the other hand, show for the most part a 
marked preference for effects of subdued and quiet 
colour. lin verger, by M. Daubigny pi-re, with 
its full deep green, and dee]) blue sky flecked with 
white clouds, strikes a positive note which finds 
but little response elsewhere. line ferine en 
Bannalec ( Finistbrc), by M. Bernier, is com¬ 
paratively sober. Cattle and horses are slowly 
moving home beneath the deepening shadows of 
tall trees; betwixt the branches is seen a passing 
effect of sunset, not gorgeous, pale yellow fainting 
off into dull blue, streaked with floating grey 
clouds; all is still: even the gleaming light on 
the pool in the foreground is hushed and quiet. 
The large picture line coupe de bois a Senlisse (Seine 
et Oise), by M. Pelouse, in spite of rose clouds 
spotting the blue sky of a spring evening, is 
sombre in general intention. The woodman is 
working near the edge of the forest; his faggot 
lies near, among fragments of broken branches 
and Bhort tufts of stunted grass and under¬ 
wood ; the bright trunk of a birch tree still 
standing shines on the right; and beyond 
the cleared space immediately about we see 
through the tail trunks and the fretted network 
of branches streaks of pale blue slanting and 
deepening downwards into the golden light and 
gleaming purple of the sunset. Everything here 
is made out with the most rigorous and delicate 
conscientiousness. It is a completed study full of 
exact appreciation of fact carried into every 
detail. But this kind of work both in sentiment 
and in treatment stands somewhat aloof from the 
tendencies which seem at this moment predomi¬ 
nant. As a rule, the selection of passages which 
may be said to he in a minor key of colour and 
tone is accompanied by an evideut inclination to 
generalise rather broadly. Two Belgian painters, 
M. Denduyts and M. Gabriel, M. Rossano (a 
Neapolitan), and M. Bouchd are noteworthy ex¬ 
amples. M. Denduyts in En Flandre; cre/ms- 
cule, and in EJfet de neige, scarcely passes out of 
monochrome, hut it is monochrome handled with 
the utmost delicacy of refined gradations, so that 
we get from it almost the beauty and infiniteness 
of colour. L’approche de la pluie; vue du lac 
dAbcoude ( Pays-Bas ), by M. Gabriel, is less 
peculiar in manner, is a more direct interpreta¬ 
tion of nature, and therefore likely to be the more 
generally appreciated. In front spreads a great 
sheet of quiet water, grey and still, just pierced at 
capricious intervals by the points of rushes. On 
the damp green brink to the left ■ stands a cottage 
near to the weir which connects the two banks 
enclosing the water on either side. A few trees 


near the cottage show their outline half distinct 1 
against the pale-grey sky, mottled from end to * 
end with rain-clouds. The instinct of choice is 
the same again in M. Rossano’s Les premiers bour¬ 
geons, which is distinguished by a chili and ex¬ 
quisite delicacy. He gives not the fresh and 
lively burst of foliage quickening under the shin¬ 
ing sun, but the preliminary moment—the moment 
when the sky is grey and clear, and the waters 
beneath are cold, when the willow buds am 
scarcely opened, and the pale-pink blossoms of 
the many-flowered almond juet flush with colour 
against the black and silver of the weird and - 
shadowy birch. M. Bouchd, though he seems to 
work in the same direction, is stronger; La piuir 
has not the evanescent charm of Les premia 
bourgeons, nor the tremulous modulations of M. 
Gabriel’s Lac dAbcoude, but it is more A':~ 
tinctly intelligible, clear and plain. The 
rain is actually descending. It pours swetj- '■ 
ing downwards from the high heavens with . 
irresistible force. The long perpendicular Him 
are strongly accented; they fall with ok 
grey and impetuous rush to the earth. I p !> 
centre of the canvas runs the interminable straight 
road with its bordering rows ot poplars ascenfc 
upwards high into the sky. Beneath the drippic; 
branches a woman and child ‘make their vt.i • 
wearily onwards, struggling towards the distant t 
village, which shows afar off at the end of the 
long avenue. 1 

Among the drawings and engravings whit! ; 
line the galleries, besides the water-colour} in 
M. Moreau, and the designs by M. Laurens, which 
have been already mentioned, are one or tx> 
things specially good. La sortie du bain — atj-t* 
relic, by M. Pollet, is a perfectly lovely, trutsfd 
drawing from the nude, a drawing perfect in the 
delicacy of its absolute truth, and painted vi:i 
that charm of exquisitely skilful touch peculiar 
to M. Pollet; a touch which looks facile and 
simple—but this facility and this simplicitv «- 
the outcome of knowledge and craft consumm.r.-! 
by sixty years of labour and learning. Tie 
beauty of the head leaves something to be i- 
sired: it is inferior in charm and expression v • 
the rest of the figure; but, then, M. Pollet will 
change nothing in his model. La sortie du bin 
is a portrait, but a portrait the perfect good tuit 
of which does not exclude perfect good taste. 
M. Lanipon’s pen-and-ink drawings, Payma L 
Jura and Lions, tigre, ours, singes, are brilliant pi 
masterly. The bear on his hind legs, snoutic; 
at some grapes, is full of character. M. C:i » 
sends two charcoal sketches, Lantennc pud 
Radoub, intended illustrations for Qmttre-ehf 
treize. M. Mols has an etching of his great picture. 
Anvers en 1875, which is exhibited in the 8 on. 
and is destined for the Hotel de Yille at Antwerp. 
The picture has great merits of light and air, but 
wants something of the brilliant pictorial effect 
which M. Mols has conveyed in his etchinc. Tat 
quids stretch before us in one long level line, 
dominated in the centre by the tall cathedral spit; 
in the foreground the shipping ranged in throe 
great groups tells the story of the city's comiprff. 
of her industry, of her prosperity. The lint 
etching is full of attractive colour and effect, but i- 
is possible that the clear, light, high, unaccideutel 
key in which the painting is pitched is intentional, 
and that M. Mols has considered it preferable ltf 
a work which ought doubtless to have more 
less of a decorative character. A pen-»nd-u* 
drawing by M. Bilco cleverly interprets Adof-’i 
par le feu dune maison barricades <■/ crewldA 
picture exhibited last year by M. de Neuvilk- 
GaiUard’s Une gravure au burin : Le cripf'^ 
d'apris Michel Ange is the very finest conceiuu ,t 
rendering of the subject, in which nothing eitb* 
of form or sentiment seems to have been my- 
M. Chauvel is very strong. Of the three anix-toi 
which he contributes his Paysoge dnprbt Corvt 
the most remarkable. All the indications 
structure which might easily escape a sunerDi 
observer in Oorot have been seized with deficit. 
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and precision. It is a master’s reading of a 
master. M. Massard has an engraving of Bon¬ 
net's celebrated Christ on the Cross, and also a 
portrait of M. Bonnat. In both the colour ob¬ 
tained is full and rich, but the handling of the 
burin is mannered and unpleasant. M. Robert's 
frame of illustrations for the Monde lllusti-e also 
show very rich colour, and M. Courtry’s portraits 
of MM. Duban and Labrouste are intelligent and 
spirited. 

Some remarkable reproductions of mural paint¬ 
ings of the tenth century are executed by M. 
Lameire for the Archices et Publications de la 
Commission des Monuments Historiques, and figure 
among the architectural drawings. These paint¬ 
ings still decorate the church of S. Loup-de-Xaud 
(Seine et Marne). The richness of their general 
effect contrasts with the extreme simplicity of the 
means employed. The figures are almost wholly 
put in in a tone of dull Indian red, which in faint 
passages all but runs into the tone of the stone¬ 
work which forms the ground, and hem and there 
the work is skilfully enhanced by sparing touches 
of blue. Xo scheme could be better calculated for 
the decoration of large buildings where great sim¬ 
plicity and sobriety of general effect is desired. 

Two figures by M. Paul Dubois have deservedly 
attracted very great attention among the sculpture 
exhibited this year. Le Courage milit.aire and La 
Charite are destined to form part of a monument 
to be erected at Nantes to Geueral de La Mori- 
ciere. Le Courage militaire is personified by a 
young soldier in helmet and cuirass. The general 
treatment of this figure—the costume, and still 
more the general aspect of the head, the look of 
the eyes from beneath the prejectiug casque, re¬ 
call at once the manner of Michel Angelo, and 
specially the statue of the Medici Chapel. The 
head, too, of La Charite looks like an almost 
direct impression from a Florentine ideal, and is 
of & type distinctly different from that indicated by 
the character of the extremities • and by the 
general build of the rest of the figure. The heavy 
draperies also recall us to the thick stuffs and 
simple forms of every-day rustic life. The figure 
seems half-peasant, half-Madonna, and if the head 
reminds us of Michel Angelo, the pose, the general 
treatment, the folding of the draperies, the very 
embrace of the babies curling in her lap, challenge 
comparison with well-known work by Dalou. We 
see La Charite thus at a double disadvantage, and 
yet it is impossible not to acknowledge the charm 
of its sentiment and the distinction of its pur¬ 
pose. This same accent of great distinction 
is common also to Le Courage, and in Le Courage 
as in La Charite the modelling of parts shows an 
exquisite delicacy of touch, tho mfplats are finely 
felt throughout, and made to give the value of 
half tones with a curiously pictorial intention. 
The work is full of colour ; the very selection of 
forms, the play of the rounded curves in the bare 
arms of La Charite, the depression of the over- 
long, tapering, flexible fingers, the breaks in the 
folds of the dress beneath the pressure of the 
little feet—all these things show the same instinc¬ 
tive direction. One sees why M. Dubois must 
like to paint. 

The colossal figure by M. Christopbe, described 
by M. Burty as La Comidie humaine, figures under 
tie name of Le Masque. Here, too, the pose re- 
oalls Michel Angelo: on seeing the writhe back¬ 
wards of this enormous woman one is inevitably 
reminded of the anguish of his great Slaves. The 
general intention does not lack nobility, but, as a 
whole, Le Masque cannot be said to be an effec¬ 
tive work. She stands planted firmly on the right 
and lifts to her face a mask held in her left 
hand, while with her right she grips a serpent 
which hgg fastened below her breast. On the 
! I 8 *de we see only the smiling mask, and not 
the bead which agonises behind it, and this 
“ask is not of sufficient importance and size 
“ crown with adequate dignity the bulky 

°rms beneath. Tho proportions, too, in general 
are broad and short, so that the bust has a 


look of squatness; but the figure owes the loss 
of the impression for which it has evidently been 
calculated rather to another and a very different 
defect. It is possible that the light may be very 
unfavourable, and that in another position we should 
see Le Masque quite differently ; as it now stands 
it certainly seems that, while infinite labour and 
devotion has been spent upon the surface modelling, 
the larger forms, taken as a whole, have not been 
sufficiently accentuated—not accentuated duly in 
relation to the colossal size of the figure. The 
consequence is that even where passages are full 
of the most lovely undulations the lines which 
enclose them look empty, that which should seem 
great seems heavy. In saying even thus much, it 
must be borne in mind that Le Masque is the out¬ 
come of a high and serious ambition, the off spring of 
aims unknown to the most of men, and that, if it 
is a failure, it is at least a noble failure. 

L'Amazone blessee, by M. Leroux, falls back¬ 
wards wounded by a javelin, which has entered 
the right breast. Her left arm is dragged to the 
ground behiud her by the weight of the buckler, 
her right is actually propped upon the broken 
shaft to which she owes her death. The attitude 
is almost ludicrously impossible, and the inward 
clinging of the right leg, turning in an inverse 
sense to that of the left, on which she still seems 
to stand, has also a somewhat false and ridiculous 
look, although it helps perhaps the character of 
the momentary falling movement which M. 
Leroux has unwisely attempted. Yet the figure 
has a certain elegance and grace, and a morbidezza 
which charms the eye. M. Leroux’s second work, 
Mdme. K., a recumbent portrait-statue destined for 
a tomb, is far more complete in its way. The 
figure is closely draped, the right arm only is 
exposed, the left is covered, lying lightly across 
the breast, the head turns towards the right, and 
the expression of the features is in delicate 
harmony with the peace of the whole attitude— 
every line breathes the quiet without the rigidity 
of death. La statue de Pygmalion, by M. Aube, 
is noticeable for the extreme refinement of the 
intention in every respect, and also for a certain 
look of originality and purpose which arrests 
attention. The half-aroused, not quite awake, 
uncertain movement of Galatea’s extended arms 
is very well found. The forms throughout are 
rather poor in choice, the arms especially being 
miserably thin; the lower limbs are better. 
There is nothing attractive about La statue de 
Pygmalion, but the work looks as if there were 
something real in it Eros, by M. Coutan, on the 
other hand, is very attractive. The light figure 
just touches the surface of a globe (on which two 
doves are closely nestling) with his left foot. 
The long sweeping curve of the how at his back 
follow gracefully the lines of the figure; he lifts 
his left arm and draws from the quiver at his 
hack the deadly arrow. Eros is a very pretty bit 
of clever and lively decorative work. 

The great statue of Lamartine, by M. Falguiere, 
is an ugly failure. The vast riding-cloak in which 
he has chosen to envelope his subject is contorted 
after the most fantastic fashion, its unwieldy 
folds are wildly intermixed with the wiry branches 
of a capricious laurel-tree which springs out of 
the earth at Lamartine’s heels, and climbs pain¬ 
fully up his back. The whole figure has an air 
of theatrical energy and artificiality. A pupil of 
M. Falguiere’s, Hector Lemaire, makes a careful 
effort in Le bain to treat with dignity an episode 
of everyday life. The young mother is about *o 
wash her baby in a bath at her feet, and the child 
shrinks as he slides down her lap towards it. The 
intention has merit, but the execution is insuf¬ 
ficient. In his little bust of a child, Mdlle. Marie 
T., M. Lemaire makes much more of a success. 
Tho shaping of the fluent childish contours, and 
the modelling of the round forms, is very lightly 
felt. 

One of the best busts of women which the Salon 
can show is that of the actress Mdme. Eugenie 
Doche, by M. Delaplanche. In giving its full 


value to the remarkable and feminine beauty of 
the head, the sculptor has retained every sign of 
life and character, every little indication of indi¬ 
vidual strain and temper. The most remarkable 
study of a man’s head is undoubtedly M. Houssin’s 
Portrait de M. P. V. This bust looks absolutely 
alive. The mask of the young soldier’s face 
shows beneath the shadow of his helmet, every 
line quivering with ready energy, and animated 
by an indomitable spirit of command. M. Houssin 
has been fortunate in his model, but his model 
has also to be congratulated on having fallen into 
the hands of a sculptor who could seize and 
render with such masterly ability and dignity the 
physical signs which stamp the bom soldier. Tho 
Portrait de M. P. V. is heroic. 

Of Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt's group of a fisher- 
woman sitting with the dead body of her son 
upon her knees (Apres la tem/xHc) it is not 
necessary to write at length. There is an idea, 
and some little bits, such as the feet of the boy, 
are not bo much amiss, hut, taken as a whole, it 
only gives us cause for regret that one so gifted 
should expend so much energy as is represented 
by Apres la tempete in pursuing a false vocation. 

E. F. S. PArrisoN. 


AST SALES. 

On May 24 and following day, Messrs. Christie, 
Manson, and Woods sold the choice collection of 
porcelain of the late Viscount Exmouth. An 
Arras cup and saucer, deep blue ground, with 
birds and flowers in gold, sold for 13$ gs.; a 
Buen Retiro sugar-basin, painted with a battle- 
piece, 17 gs., and two cups and saucers of 
similar design, 28 gs. each; Capo di Monte coffee¬ 
pot—subject, the Destruction of Niobe and her 
Children—in colours, in relief, 42$ gs.; sugar-basin, 
with classical figures in colours and in relief, 20 gs.; 
the Marine Venus, coloured group of five 
figures, 35 gs.; Dresden tea-service, painted with 
Watteau figures and flowers on gold ground, 
190 gs.; an ecuelle, cover and stand, with medallions 
of peasants after Teniers, 27 gs., and another, with 
Watteau figures on gold ground, 37 gs.; group of 
Venus, Adonis, ana Cupid, 33 gs. Menecy, 
mustard-pot and spoon, green ground with land¬ 
scapes in pink in medallions, 28 gs.; group of 
three children, 41 gs. Sevres, gros-hleu dcuelle, 
with medallions of flowers, 49 gs., and another, 
green, both painted by Nicquet, 50 gs.; large cup 
and saucer, rose du Bam ground, 73 gs., and 
another, 60 gs., another, with green and gold 
scroll ornaments, 90 gs.; cabinet cup and saucer, 
canary ground, with medallions of children, 1607.; 
diamond-shaped plateau, with feuille de chou 
ornaments, trophy in centre, 100 gs., and its com¬ 
panion, 102 gs.; large white cup and saucer, 
jewelled Sevres, 85 gs.; Vienna dcuelle, with 
classical figures after Angelica Kauffman, 100 gs.; 
Dresden porcelain snuffbox in the form of a 
letter, the seal painted as a head of Adrienne 
Lecouvreur, formerly belonging to Marsh il Saxe, 
130/., another, with Watteau figures, from the 
Bernal collection, 135/.; Bow, Flora, a statuette, 
17 inches high, 34 gs., probably similar to that 
acquired by South Kensington some years since 
at a much higher price; Bristol coffee cup and 
saucer, 28$ gs., and a teapot, 36} gs.; Chelsea 
plate, deep blue ground, medallions of fruits 
and birds in centre, 28$ gs., and the companion 
31$ gs.; two-handled cup and saucer, pink 
ground, medallions of exotic birds, 33 gs.; pair of 
jardinieres, turquoise and gold, 48 gs.; pair of 
figures, bagpiper and shepherdess, 70 gs.; pair of 
Derby ewers, painted with flowers on a gold 
ground, medallions of figures, 150 gs.; pair of 
Xantgarw plates, painted with flowers and birds, 
14 gs.; Plymouth, a peacock, 17 gs.; large Wor¬ 
cester jug, deep-hlue scaled ground, painted,with 
exotic birds, 85 gs.; Wedgwood cup and saucer, 
sage-green ground, with three subjects of classical 
figures and borders in relief in white, 35 gs., the 
companion, 31 gs.; cup and saucer, with festoons 
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of vines, preen and pink, 20 gs., and the com¬ 
panion, 20 gs.; a silver casket, inlaid with thirteen 
plaques of Battersea enamel, 73 gs. The minia¬ 
tures by Cosway sold as follows: Lady Hamilton, 
32 gs.; Miss O'Neil, 47 gs.; Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
66 gs.; Mrs. Siddons, 36 gs.; and the Princess 
Sophia, 40 gs. Italian illumination by Giulio 
Clovio, The. Virgin and Child, in a lunette, with 
mottoes and devices of Pope Clement VII., 24 gs., 
and its companion the same. The Sevres dessert- 
service presented by Louis XVI. to Mr. Hope 
of Amsterdam, with the Hope arms and classical 
designs on a gr03-bleu ground, was bought in at 
4,600/. 

The second part of the Wynne-Ellis collection 
was sold on Saturday at Christie's. It comprised 
principally those Dutch and Flemish pictures not 
for the National Gallery: some works of merit; 
many bought with a too implicit confidence 
in the faith or knowledge of the dealers who sup¬ 
plied them. Among the pictures deserving of 
chronicle was a view of old London Bridge, 
signod and dated by C. de Jonghe, 1060, which, 
after brisk competition, was knocked down for 
600 gs. For 322 gs. wss sold the portrait of 
Katherine Furleyer claiming to be Albert Diirer’s, 
and of which some history was given by the 
auctioneer. Originally, he stated, in the collec¬ 
tion of Charles I., it had found its way to Munich, 
and was brought thence by Mr. Munder. It was 
sold at Christie's twenty-live years ago. By Rem¬ 
brandt, a portrait of a man in a black dress and 
hat realised 030 gs., while another of a lady in a 
black dress and ruff sold for 130 gs. Several ex¬ 
amples attributed to Rubens and Vandyke went 
at low prices. A well-known Cuyp, from the 
collection of Lord Coventry, realised the great 
price of the sale. The Shepherd and Shepherdess, 
a picture which has more than once been de¬ 
scribed, fell to Mr. Newman's bid of 1,140 gs. 
The whole sale produced upwards of 10,000/. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The prizes given by the directors of the Royal 
Aquarium were awarded last Monday, Messrs. 
Millais, R.A.; G. D. Leslie, A.R.A.; H. S. Marks, 
A.R.A., and S. C. Hall, being the judges. In the 
department of oil-painting the gold medal and the 
prize of 100/. were carried off by Mr. C. Green's 
icture, entitled “ May it please your Majesty ,” ex- 
ibited two years ago in the Royal Academy. For 
water-colour drawing Mr. J. D. Watson took the 
gold medal and 100/.,and for sculpture Mr. Boehm 
was selected for a similar honour. 

There is now in England a picture attributed 
to Raphael, interesting as well by its curious 
history as by intrinsic merit. It belongs to 
J. 0. Hooker, Esq., of Rome, but it was formerly 
in the possession of the nuns of the famous convent 
of Santa Chiara, in Raphael's native city of 
Urbino. The subject is the Virgin and Child, the 
face of the mother expressing the influence of 
Perugino’s art, and the general motive of the 
composition being identical with several repre¬ 
sentations of the same subject scattered through 
different European galleries. Prof. Farabulini, 
who has made a careful examination of the paint¬ 
ing, supported by much curious research into its 
history, expresses a confident opinion of its au¬ 
thenticity, and this judgment, though directly 
contradicted by the opinions of Passavant and 
Signor Cavalcaselle, gains credit from an examina¬ 
tion of the documentary evidence to which neither 
of these writers has devoted any attention. Passa¬ 
vant, who never himself saw the picture, was 
partly influenced in his decision by a mistaken in¬ 
terpretation of an inscription which is to be found 
upon the back of the panel, recited by Puugileoni, 
who in his comment upon it was the first to cast 
a doubt upon the authenticity of the work. This 
inscription runs “ . . . fu comporato da Isabetta 
da Gobio matro di . . . Raffael Santi . . . 1540 
. . . per fiorini 25,” and for some time this was 


interpreted to mean that the picture was bought 
by the mother of Raphael in 1648—a statement 
manifestly absurd, first, because it was the grand¬ 
mother, and not the mother, of Raphael who was 
named Isabetta; and, secondly, because the mother 
of Raphael, even allowing for the blunder in her 
name, died in 1401. It was no wonder that, 
according to this reading, Puugileoni should have 
been induced to discredit the inscription as 
spurious, and to throw doubt upon the genuineness 
of the painting to which it was attached, nor is it 
surprising that Passavant, following Pungileoni, 
should have adopted thesame conclusion. But Prof. 
Farabulini, with more careful research of historical 
authority, has been able to find for the inscription 
a more natural meaning. lie has discovered that 
she who was known by the title of Isabetta da 
Gobio was not Raphael’s grandmother, but the 
Princess Isabetta, daughter of Federico, Duke of 
Urbino, and brother of Guidobaldo, his successor. 
This ladv was born in the year 1401, and was 
betrothed at ten years of age to the warlike Lord 
of Rimini, Roberto Malatestn. The marriage took 
place in 1475, but in 1481 Malatesta was slain, 
and immediately afterwards his wife, Isabetta, 
decided on retiring from the world, and accord¬ 
ingly entered the convent of Santa Chiara, which 
she had herself built and endowed with all her 
alienable property. This is the convent in 
which the picture, until lately, was carefully 
treasured; and that a picture corresponding to the 
one now in the possession of Mr. Hooker was there 
at the close of the sixteenth century we have the 
positive evidence of a contemporary chronicle to 
prove. The writer of this chronicle, under date 
1500, in describing a visit to the different con¬ 
vents says: “ I will not here make mention of all 
the churches, but will come at once to Santa 
Chiara, in which we find two things worthy of 
notice. One is a painting, a foot and a half in 
height, representing the Blessed Mother with her 
Son in her arms, a work by Raphael Sanzio 
d’Urbino, preserved with jealous care by the 
reverend mothers.” With these facts in his pos¬ 
session, Prof. Farabulini does not find it difficult 
to give an intelligible reading to the inscription 
on the back of the panel. According to his in¬ 
terpretation it should run in full, “ Questo quadro 
fu comperato da Isabetta da Gobio, madre di questo 
convento. Raphael Santi da Urbino lo fece. 
Nel 1648 fu stimato per fiorini 25;” that 
is to say, “ This picture was purchased by 
Isabetta da Gobio, mother of this convent; 
Raphael Sanzio, of Urbino, painted it. In 1548 
it was valued at 25 florins.” The Professor 
adduces another piece of evidence in support of 
his confident belief in the authorship of Raphael. 
Vasari mentions the fact that Raphael executed 
for Guidobaldo, brother of Isabella, two pictures 
of Madonnas, and Passavant, in his endeavour to 
identify theso works, concludes that one of them 
is the small Holy Family in St. Petersburg. But 
Prof. Farabulini endeavours to prove that one of 
these pictures is that now possessed by Mr. 
Hooker, which passed at the time into the posses¬ 
sion of Guidobaldo's sister. We have recited 
the Professor’s conclusions, and have drawn atten¬ 
tion to some of the facts upon which they are 
based, for the sake of the curious historical interest 
which the inscription has aroused. The pic¬ 
ture itself, which Passavant assigns to L’lngogno 
and Cavalcaselle to Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, is 
endowed with great refinement of spiritual senti¬ 
ment, and is executed with earnest but imper¬ 
fect study of nature. It is rich in colour, and, 
although apparently founded upon the earlier 
composition of Perugino, it does not suggest the 
hand of an inferior copyist, but speaks rather of 
the presence of distinct artistic feeling not as yet 
in full possession of its resources. 

In the week following June 12 the Royal Insti¬ 
tute of British Architects will hold their biennial 
conference. On the first day the Queen’s gold 
medal will be presented to M. J. L. Due, the 
architect of the Palais de Justice, in Paris, and 

Diqiti 


during the week papers will be read by Mi 
Burgess, on the importance of Greek art ail 
literature for the study of Gothic, and by Mr. 1L 
Phene Spiers, on Egyptian architecture. There 
will also be discussions on the Improved Industrial 
Dwellings Act, and on a proposed new Buildiig 
Act to apply equally to London and the provincii 
towns. 

Mb. A. W. Hunt’s two landscapes of Whitby. ! 
rejected by the Royal Academy, are now on view 
in the gallery of the Fine Art Society in Krai 
Street. They form an interesting and instruct!!* • 
comment upon the system by which pictures in- 
selected at Burlington House, 

That indefatigable painter, Mr. William Simp¬ 
son, to whom it seems to be a matter of eji. 
indifference to travel ten thousand miles or t- 
paint a hundred pictures, has filled the gate; 
101 Piccadilly, with a series (202) of his sketcL-- 
painted in India, and during the journey out 
home, on the occasion of the tour of the Prim 
of Wales. India “ Special," is the rather use- | 
sonable title bestowed upon this collection. Me- 
of the subjects are in sepia, with a few colour; 
ones interspersed ; the main incidents of the ror. 
progress, picturesque native groups, landscape hi 
architectural views, and whatever else come-; 
hand, form Mr. Simpson’s abundant and vs--; 
subject-matter. We observed particular^ I v 
Prince of Wales in the Terai, Beating the Jam: 
Illuminations in Benares; After Dinner at !.< 
Camp-Jire ; Lama Dance befofa the Prirm i 
Jummoo. The exhibition cannot fail to be hi" t 
attractive at the present moment, and hum 
deed, under any circumstances, be commended s 
showing a largo amount of rapidly appreheak.' 
and rapidly realising talent. 

Some late discoveries on the high ground ohk 
Esquiline and Viminal hills, and near the pree n 
of the railway station at Rome, may class if it 
among those of artistic, certainly among tin* ! 
high historic interest; for this newest tress." 
trove comprises objects that may be referred ;> 
antiquity prior to the founding of Rome. .Vs 
is the apparent age of sundry terra-cotta vess-ij. 
weapons, and domestic utensils found near i. j 
elevation called Monte della Giustizia, part i: 
not the whole) of which belongs tp the Agger 
Servius Tullius. Still more curious is one oh -1 
dug up together with several others of the tsu 
and character above-named: a vase formed of a 
clay of the Esquiline, in which it lay embe-iid . 
ana evidently wrought with the hand, not vrj . 
any instrument; especially remarkable on aceo s 
of the archaic inscription, consisting only of ike 4 
mysterious letters at the bottom—which it a* 
been assumed may be the most ancient speck -.3 
of writing on any monument yet found J 
Latium.. Another vase with two handles ansi 
those things recently dug up is of the same cJ . 
and wrought in the same manner, this being 
signs of high antiquity in the rude grajf.'i ■? 
signs adorning it—so uncouth, indeed, as scam-1 \ 
to be called “ designs,” and to seem like atte nri 
made in some remote period when neither i«» 
mentation nor geometric figures were knowa t 
could be applied for any artistic purpose by 4 
authors of such barbaric manufacture. Nurae- J 
bronze objects were found near the Monte ra 1 ' 
Giustizia in the recent scavi —one of the Impot 
period—not of such historic value as the wm- 
cottas; though several medals, particularly tb.» 
of the Antonine Emperors, may be sign-..:- 
among the treasure-trove of this more lank—" 
description. 

An “ Art Treasures Exhibition of North "•* 
and the Border Counties” is to be held at Vfa■ 
ham from July to October, under the preside 1 
of the Duke of Westminster. ' 

Since Mr. Hemans' letter which appear’- 1 
the Academy of May 20 was written, the r 
tion of prehistoric antiquities in the Kircii-' 
Museum has been enriched by the addins 
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specimens from other countries of northern as well 
as southern Europe. A number of the implements 
are of silex, not of silver, as printed. 

As exhibition of manufactures has been lately 
opened in the Politeama or day-theatre at 
iiorence. The exhibition consists chiefly of 
articles of furniture. As might be expected, there 
are excellent specimens of wood-carving, an art in 
which the Florentines justly enjoy the highest 
reputation. The cabinet-work may be said to be 
perfect, quite equal to the best French in skill 
and accuracy of technical execution. Great pro¬ 
gress has been made in the manufacture of carpets, 
which, not long since, used to be in Italy of the 
coarsest qualities and most tasteless description. 
The iron work, especially bedroom furniture, is 
equal to the best made in any part of Europe, and 
that of cast-iron is also of the first order. Inlays, 
such as ebony inlaid with ivory, which is engraved, 
are also admirable but very costly. The Marchese 
Ginori's majolica and porcelain are both magni¬ 
ficently represented by a number of specimens, 
excellent in form and skilfully designed and 
painted. On the whole, this i3 a creditable and 
encouraging exhibition. 


Prince Leopold visited the works on the 
facade of the Cathedral of Florence on the 25th ult. 
accompanied by the Syndic and by the architect. 
The building of the rubble interior of the new 
irnamental front is proceeding rapidly, and the 
workmanship is excellent; when the marble casing 
will be commenced cannot be estimated. It will 
ividently be desirable to complete the rubble work 
irst, and when it is finished to case it with 
carble. It is obvious, however, from a fresco in 
it. Mark’s representing the old front that rubble 
nd marble-facing were carried on simultaneously 
ly the first architects. 

A collection of water-colour paintings by 
Vlbert Hertel, professor of landscape-painting in 
he Royal Academy of Berlin, is now being 
xhibited at the studio of Mr. Felix Moscheles, 
ladogan Gardens. 


A subscription has been opened among the 
tudents of the Quartier Latin in Paris for the 
impose of setting up a statue to Michelet. In a 
etitioa addressed to Government on the subject, 
. hey request permission to place the statue in one 
f the squares of their particular quarter. 

• An exhibition of portraits of the Virgin Mary 
, *3 been organised by the Society of St. John, in 
'aris. It is open every day to the public without 
large. 


A bust of Meyerbeer by M. de Saint-Vida' 
is just been placed in the new Opera-house it 
aris. This work has never been exhibited. 


A ceramic exhibition has been organised at 
uimper, the seat of the ancient manufacture, 
ne of its principal objects i3 the identification 
id collection of pieces of Quimper ware, which 
ive often hitherto been wrongly attributed to 
:her potteries. M. Champfleury, it is stated in 
. 16 Chronique, is preparing a history of this manu- 
■. cture. 


- ■ ' A su* of 15,000 fr. has been voted by the 
»' ' re nch Government towards the works which are 
■ ring carried on at Tlemcen, in Algeria, for the 
. •_ mservation of the ancient Mosque of Mansourah, 
c- 1“ the consolidation of its fine minaret. The 
.lussulman subjects of France are reported to 
• 6 extremely grateful for this proof of the interest 
; ’“ l °h the Government feels in them and their 
ii - g'an; but it may be surmised that it is less in 
16 interests of Mohammedanism than of art that 
grant has been made. The Mosque of Man- 
' ! urah i® one of the finest examples of ancient 
y , 1 °P n sh architecture in existence, and its preser- 
' ltl1 ™ is to be desired equally with monuments of 
le Christian faith. 

1 m! 05 ® az rt te dcs Beam-Arts opens this month 
v i u a long notice of Carpeaux by Paul Mantz. 
:: “y that the first sentiments of pity and grief for 


the suffering life and early death of this eminent 
sculptor have become softened by time, it is easier 
to form an unprejudiced judgment of his work. 
M. Mantz speaks of him with great admiration, 
but without that exaggerated praise which charac¬ 
terised the earlier critiques and biographical notices. 
A good many of his studies and rough sketches for 
sculpture are reproduced and a heliogravure given 
of his “ Flora ” in the new gallery of the Louvre. 
Charles Blanc continues his lessons on the decora¬ 
tion of vases; Clement de Kis reviews Gontz- 
viller’s Musee de Colmar, a small monograph which 
gives an excellent account of Martin Schongauer 
and the works attributed to him in his native city. 
The reviewer does not limit himself to Colmar, 
however, but enumerates and criticises the few 
works that are to be found ascribed to Schongauer 
in other places. It is curious that in spite of 
many researches only one really authentic picture, 
The Virgin in the Rose-Garden, at Colmar, should 
be known by this charming early German master. 
M. Clement de Ris speaks of The Death of the 
Virr/in in the National Gallery as his work, and it 
is certainly ascribed to him in the catalogue, 
but this is extremely doubtful. Two long series 
of articles come to an end in this number of 
the Gazette. Louis Gonse finishes his critique of 
Jules Jaequemart in Les Graveurs Contemporains, 
and Anatole de Montaiglon finishes his learned 
study of the history of the “ Family of Juste in 
France.” There is nothing remarkable in the way 
of illustration. 

Our Consul at Florence, Mr. D. E. Colnaglii, 
concludes an interesting report upon his district, 
just printed among the Parliamentary papers, 
with a few notes on the antiquities of Reggio, 
taken from an article on the subject by Prolessor 
Gaetano Chierici. The chief remains of the 
Roman period in this neighbourhood consist of 
vestiges of Rhegium Lepidi and of Brixillum, 
met with under the modern Reggio and Brescello, 
at a depth of three metres; the ruins of the 
village, probably the Nuceria of Ptolemy, about 
one metre below the surface of a cultivated field, 
situated at the foot of the hills where the Rio di 
Lucera flows into the Enza, between the S. Polo 
and Ciano; a ruined bridge over the Enza, nine 
miles up the mountains; and various remains of 
buildings and sepulchres brought to light by the 
ploughs, chiefly on the line of the Enza. Of the 
Gallic Age no positive monument remains. The 
Iron Age is seen in three terramare in the plain, 
one, and traces of two others in the hill district, 
and tombs at Bismantova. The Age of Bronze is 
represented by twenty-six terramare, and traces of 
two more, the greater number in the plain. In four 
of these tbe remains of piles are visible, and their 
subaqueous formation is clear. Of the Archaeo- 
lithic period are four sites of habitations, various 
traces, and sepulchres. at 8. Polo. The terra¬ 
mare, mentioned above, are the most singular and 
the best known vestiges of former times in the 
province. They mark the inhabitant sites of two 
pre-Roman Ages of bronze and of the first use of 
iron. They are composed of a mixture of clay, 
cinders, charcoal, woody residues, bones of animals 
(some no longer native to the soil), remains of 
huts, broken pottery, and domestic articles made 
of stone, bone, and metal—but very rarely of gold 
and silver, and a few only of chalk and amber. 
The principal distinctive mark between the two 
Ages of Bronze and Iron is the absence, or pre¬ 
dominance, of this latter metal, with which, later 
on, silver, glass, alphabetical writing, sculpture, 
and turned, varnished, and baked pottery were 
associated, none of which are met with in the Age 
of Bronze. The terramare are excavated for 
manure, a cartload of this earth costing about 
4 lire; some deposits are already exhausted, and 
but few fresh ones are discovered. The most ex¬ 
tensive, like those of Campeggini, may cover about 
ten hectares (a hectare is about two and a half 
English acres), others hardly exceed one hectare. 
In the plain they are found about the depth of 
little more than a yard. 


The Zeitschrift fur Bildende Kunst opens with 
an interesting study, by Dr. Moritz Thausing, of 
the wall-paintings by Masaccio and Masolino in 
the Brancacci Chapel. These paintings were the 
chief source whence the great masters of the six¬ 
teenth century derived that boldness and natural¬ 
ism of style that is called by Vasari the “ modem 
manner.” They were the “ high school,” says Dr. 
Thausing, “ for all succeeding artists, not except¬ 
ing the greatest names.” Such being the case it 
would be interesting to know for certain to whom 
the world owes these noble and instructive works • 
but unfortunately modern opinion is divided upon 
this point. Vasari states unhesitatingly that both 
Masolino and Masaccio were employed in this 
chapel, and points out the frescoes that each ac¬ 
complished. He seems, however, to have some¬ 
what confused the histories of the little and the 
big Thomas of Florence; and the new historians of 
Italian art, Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, are of 
opinion, from internal evidence, that all the 
frescoes of the Brancacci Chapel, except those 
which are known to be by Filippino Lippi, are by 
one hand, and that hand hlasnccio s. This view 
which has been adopted by many art-critics, Dr! 
Thausing now seeks to controvert. He returns to 
the old belief that Masolino executed several of 
the frescoes in the Brancacci chapel, and brings 
forward a curious little point of evidence in regard 
to the nimbus. Masolino followed the old Giot- 
tesque form of a flat disk behind the head ; while 
Masaccio drew the circle in perspective above the 
head. Precisely this difference is found in the 
frescoes attributed by Vasari to these respective 
masters. Still, however, it is possible that Ma¬ 
saccio used the old conventional nimbus at first, 
and afterwards, when his art had developed, 
adopted the more naturalistic perspective form. 
The other articles of the number are a sketch 
“ In Memoriam ” of the late Josef Selleny, the 
Viennese artist, whose works have lately been 
exhibited in the Kiinstlerkaus, and the conclusion 
of Dr. Albert Jansen s learned monograph on 
Baccio Bandinelli. This probably will soon be 
republished in a separate form. It ‘is an important 
contribution to art-literature. 


A collection of Greek and Roman coins was 
Bold on Wednesday this week by Messrs. Sothebv, 
Wllkinson, and Hodge. Among the more valuable 
were these:—Ilium Troadis, tetradrachm, bearing 
a head of Pallas, &c., 101. 10s.; Marium, Soli, or 
Marathus Phoeniciae, 101.10s.; Celenderis Ciliciae, 
71 .; Lycia, or Cilicia, 81 .; Soli Ciliciae, 01.; Per¬ 
sian Satraps Dernes and Svennesis, 41 .; Bithynia, 
Prusias II., tetradrachm, 101. 5s.; Nicomedes III., 
51. 7s. Od. ; Seleuceia Syriae, tetradrachm, 61.’; 
Judaea, Shekel of the third vear, 31. Is.; Antio- 
chus I., 61. 5s.; Antiochus II., 61. 7s. (id.; ditto, 
the rare Hercules type, 121. 15s.; Seleucus IV., 
Apollo on omphalos, 51. 2s. 0d.; tetradrachm of 
Alexander I., minted at Sidon, 41.; Antiochus 
VI., with all titles, 171.; Demetrius II., 51.5s.; 
Alexandrus II., Zabina, 41. 4s .; Cleopatra and 
Antiochus VIII., obv. their portraits, rev. their 
tities, Jupiter seated, &c., 161. 10s.; Antio¬ 
chus VIII., minted at Tarsus, 141. 5s.; tetra¬ 
drachm of Valarsaces, brother of Arsaees VI of 
Parthia, 111. 11s.; Eucratides, 121.15s.; Helioc’les, 
draped diademate expressive bust to ririit, rev. 
Jupiter standing with thunderbolt, &c., 141. j 
Arsinoe, sister and wife of Ptolemaeus II., 131.6s. • 
tetradrachms of Carthage, from 51. to 21.12s.; o- 0 ld 
tetradrachm of Ptolemaeus Soter, 111. 10s.; ’octo- 
drachm of Ptolemaeus and Berenice, 12l! 12s • 
ditto of Arsinoe, 111.; of Ptolemaeus III. 161 ’ 
quadriga of Cyrene, from 61. to 41., & c . The 
whole collection realised 6351. 10s. 

The Academies of Berlin and Vienna have 
recently been enriched by liberal bequests from 
the woll known connoisseur and art-collector, Herr 
Maler, who died at Venice at the close of last 
year, at the age of seventv-five. The bulk of 
Herr Malers property is to be expended in found¬ 
ing five travelling scholarships for German students 
of architecture, which are to be tenable for three 
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years, and to be awarded by a committee composed 
of members selected conjointly for the purpose 
by the Academies of Berlin and Vienna. The 
students are to be sent under the direction of an 
artist, or some one well versed in archaeology, to 
Italy and Greece, and from thence to Asia Minor 
or to Egypt; and are to undergo so ellicient a 
training, according to the directions of the testator, 
that if these admit of being put practically into 
effect, the Maler Foundation can scarcely fail to 
create a new era in German architecture. 

TH3 STAGE. 

SIGNOR ROSSI AS ROMEO. 

This week has seen two Shaksperian performances 
alike in praiseworthy and conscientious intention 
and alike in their incapacity to move or to fasci¬ 
nate. Too much of visible effort and labour, too 
much of art that remains unconcealed, belongs 
both to the Borneo of Signor Rossi and to the Shy- 
lock of Mr. Phelps. But Mr. Phelps’ performance 
has the merit of the greater equality, and that of 
the greater consistency, and if one docs not on the 
whole think of it ns among his happiest, one 
thinks of it at any rate as one good work out of 
many—and in itself . scholarly, thoughtful, un¬ 
marred by devices of immediate, since tricky, ap¬ 
peal. Signor Rossi's endeavour to represent 
Romeo is, so far ns physical qualities are con¬ 
cerned, a gallant struggle and a forlorn hope. 
Now and again, indeed, he does appear so to 
identify himself with his part that something of 
the light of youth comes out on his face, but this, 
which should be constant, is very rave. In the 
main the vivacity and elasticity of youth are 
wanting, and to the English eye their place is 
not supplied by the peculiar suppleness of trained 
maturity which Signor Rossi can command. The 
massive head and portly figure ill accord with 
anybodv’s notions of a love-sick boy. Of naive 
expression and of passionate devotion on this 
world-worn face there is but little. Experience 
has given the actor the command of variety: 
this or that look, the symbol of a feeling, comes 
with him, indeed, at so slight a call; but it 
come3 rarely quite adequately. The sudden look, 
the sudden gesture, the changed voice — in a 
word, the convincing moment by which to the 
imagination of the playgoer the actor is the actor 
no moro, but the character instead—that is all 
lacking. 

One or two exceptions may certainly be noted; 
one is to be found in the scene with Friar Law¬ 
rence in the third act. Until the arrival of the 
Nurse, the Friar has had the best of it—that is, 
he has expressed with greater naturalness than 
Romeo the sentiments that are proper to him: 
sentiments undoubtedly much easier to express, 
for with him nothing is pitched in the high key 
of the lover; it is a man of the world double , as 
the French say, with a man of religion who 
bestows on passionate youth such counsel ns pas¬ 
sionate youth may receive. The task of the one 
is lighter to the actor than that of the other. 
And thus, when it is question of banishment 
from Verona, tho representative of the Friar has 
more of truth in the gesture and tone with which 
he reminds Romeo that the world is wide than 
Romeo has when ho answers to him that there is 
no world without Verona walls. But with the 
entry of the Nurse all that is changed. Truth 
and significance of expression are especially 
Romeo's—his face lights up with new hope as he 
places on his finger the ring of his mistress. There 
is one good touch. And for tho earlier wildness 
and grovelling, though they seem to us carried to 
excess in mere physical action, Signor Rossi has, 
wo know, such warrant from the text as may be 
supplied in Friar Lawrence's words:— 

Thy tears are womanish : thy wild acts denote 
Thu unreasonable fury of a beast: 

L’nsecmly woman in a seeming man.” 

The scene of farewell, in tho same act, is one of 
those entered into most fully by the actor; but 


he does not seem to be in it from the beginning: 
high excitement is only reached at the end. The 
very end is, at the least, effective, and it is note¬ 
worthy as less suggestive of purely material 
passion than is the balcony scene with its bit of 
new and petty stage-invention with the scarf. 
“ Dry sorrow drinks our blood,” wisely remembers 
Signor Rossi here, in the scene of farewell, and 
he descends to the orchard pale and shaken with 
tho grief of loss; but eloquent and impressive as 
are his gestures of departure, they are those of 
middle life with its protecting fondness rather 
than of exuberant youth. So almost a father 
might take leave of his child. Thus, again and 
again, throughout the performance, we are met 
with this ditliculty of age, which seems not only 
to mar much in the actual execution, but to have 
coloured, and coloured wrongly, the very con¬ 
ception of the part. 

To consider Signor Rossi's Romeo in further 
detail is unnecessary. It is not to our mind a 
performance upon which the labour of analysis 
would be well spent; for if it is without nny other 
grave faults than those which are owing to the 
absence of youth, it is also without genius. In 
England tho caprice of fashion and the fact that 
long-sull'ering audiences have often been fain to 
endure a Romeo who was a good-looking “ walking 
gentleman” have done much for this Romeo, who 
is not a walking gentleman at all, but at least a 
student and a celebrated foreigner. This Romeo 
is not the Romeo of our common stago experience, 
nor is he the Romeo of our dreams. It is a plea¬ 
sure to add that the support all'orded to the actor 
is loss grotesquely insufficient than in Hamlet. 

Frederick Wedmorb. 


The Haymarket version of LEtranyh-e is pro¬ 
mised us to-night. Mr. Hermann Vezin, Miss 
Henrietta Hodsonand Miss Helen Barry will take 
the principal parts in the piece. 

For Monday, the Proch Veauradicnx is an¬ 
nounced at tiie Royalty Theatre, where during the 
week the 116 vet lion and Gavaut, Minard, et Com- 
pagnie have been the pieces performed. 

GiroJU-CHr oft a has taken the place of La petite 
mariee on the stage of the Opdra-Comique. 

The week has generally been a week of small 
changes, not of large productions. The Hay- 
market, since the collapse of Madame Janauschek, 
has been fortunate in regaining Miss Neilson. 
This lady has appeared, with genuine popular 
success, as Julia in The Hunchback, and as 
Paulino in the Lady of Lyons. But among these 
two performances the palm must be given to her 
Julia. Neither character is on tho part of its 
author a very faithful or individual study from the 
life ; but it is one of the happiest qualities of 
Miss Neilson that she is able to endow with life 
many things that authors have left colourless and 
pale. Miss Neilson is far from being an artist of 
accomplished skill—completeness is the last merit 
which thus far our experience of her has led us to 
expect in her work. But she has good gifts, just 
enough knowledge of her art to cover many de¬ 
ficiencies, and the capacity for taking pains with¬ 
out ever forcing on us the sense of effort. Indeed, 
her seeming spontaneity makes much of her 
charm. She herself apparently enjoys, and she 
conveys enjoyment to the bulk of her audience. 
It is not the revelation of a genius, nor the oppor¬ 
tunity for unfamiliar study, that one expects from 
her representation of conventional characters of 
tho drama Buch as Julia in Sheridan Knowles’s 
play, and Pauline in Lord Lytton's. But one 
expects, and not in vain, that Miss Neilson will 
give to these conventional characters something 
of a bright personality which shall make them less 
tedious and less unreal. 

During the week Signor Salvini has been ap¬ 
pearing ns Hamlet and Othello, and last evening 
Macbeth was to bo produced for the first time in 
Loudon by the popular Italian actor. 


Mrs. Rousin' has appeared for her benefit at 
the Olympic in The I fife: a Tale of Mantua. 
Within tho last year or so Mrs. Rousby lias gained 
something in her art: rather more, indeed, than 
had before seemed likely ; but Mrs. Rousby’s claims 
to be considered an intellectual actress of in¬ 
dividual power are indeed by no means strong. 
At the same playhouse—the Olympic—Sir Randal 
Roberts, by his appearance in Naval Engagements, 
has done more than he could do in his own 
comedietta to show himself a comedian whom 
the public may accept. 

Abel Drake, has been withdrawn from the 
Princess’s, where Miss Rose Coghlan has this 
week been giving a vigorous representation of 
Pauline in the Lady of Lyons.. Delicate Ground. 
with Miss Caroline Hill in the part of tho 
heroine, has also been presented at this theatre. 

The Ticket of Leave Man is to be revived for fi 
few nights at the Olympic. 

The illness of Mdlle. Bernhardt has obliged 
her to relinquish for a few days her character ■>! 
Mrs. Clarkson in LEtrangere to Mdme. Lloyd. 

TnE present season at the Charing Cross 
Theatre will end, it is announced, on June 9. 

Two morning representations of A Scrap of 
Paper by the Court company are announced to 
be given at the Gaiety Theatre : one of them to¬ 
day, and the other next Saturday. 

Mr. Toole will reappear at the Gaiety Theatre 
for a fortnight’s engagement, beginning at the 
end of July. 

Mdme. Dolaro will have a benefit at the Gaiety 
Theatre on June 17. 

Two new societaires have been elected to the 
Conu'die Frampaiso, and the choice has fallen un 
M. Barn! and Mdlle. Baretta. M. Barrc is a meet 
conscientious and useful actor' who has long been 
waiting for his reward. He is not an actor wb" 
will draw a house, but he is an actor who may 
always confidently be relied on to help a piece; 
and those who consider that the good of th*- 
ensemble demands that the societairiat should not 
consist wholly of “stars” much approve the 
election of M. Barrc. Mdlle. Blanche Baretta is 
uncommonly young; but she is also uncommonly 
gifted, and the public has quickly adopted her as 
a favourite. She is probably the best ingenue 
just now on the stage, and her election, though 
early, can hardly be deemed premature. She 
conies to the Theatre Frangais from the Odilon, 
and among the few services which the Odcon has 
within the last few years rendered to the stage 
must be reckoned "this, that it has supplies! 
the leading theatre with three of its most popular 
artists. Mdlle. S. Bernhardt, Mdme. Emilio 
Broisat, and Mdlle. Blanche Baretta all won their 
first successes in the Latin quarter. 

The Theatre Frangais has produced with great 
success the one-act poetical drama of M. Frnnpois 
Coppee— Luthier de Crcmone. As we hope to 
speak of it at greater length when the poem it-clf 
—an exquisite little example of literary art—shall 
be before us, we will content ourselves to-day 
by telling its story, the improbability of which 
has been too much insisted upon by at least one 
critic. The story of Quentin Matsys—legend or 
fact—is not far removed from it. Taddeo Ferrari, 
the most celebrated “ maitre luthier ” of Cremona, 
is so wrapped up in his own art that he has pro¬ 
mised that his daughter's hand shall be bestowed 
on the workman who wins that prize for the 
best violin which the town of Cremona ha- 
ottered. Giannina, the daughter, loves one 
of the workmen already—Sandro, a workman 
for her father—and she is unwilling tho 
her happiness shall rest on the chance of "* 
producing the best instrument. He does not P r0 
duce it. It is produced by the deformed I'ihpP 1 ^ 
a repulsive man, but a great artist—and he l ,n 
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the girl Giauuina. Sandro, in a moment of over¬ 
powering jealousy, feeling sure that Ills rival has 
made the better instrument, changes tjie one from 
its own cnse to that of the other. Hut Filippo 
has been before him, and he is defeating his own 
ends; for Filippo, only too well aware that he 
would himself be abhorred by the young girl, has 
been willing that the other should have the young 
girl and with her the praise of the work. IIo has 
himself put his own violin into the case that 
should hold Sandro’s. Sandro’s jealousy has not 
killed his honour. Remorse seizes him, and as 
the judgment is going to be pronounced, he rushes 
to Filippo with the story of his traitorous 
action. Filippo's violin is seen to be the best, 
and to him the prize and the daughter are 
awarded; but, looking at his own ill-favoured 
person, he feels that the prize must be enough 
tor him, nnd receives Giannina's hand only to 
place it in that of the less generous nnd less 
capable craftsman. That the piece is written 
charmingly every one allows. It is also effec¬ 
tively acted : Goqueliu in the contrasts he is able 
to get out of the part of the hunchback artist; 
and Mdlle. Baretta—the new sociUaire of the 
Frangais—playing with grace the part of Gian- 
nina. 

The little one-act comedy La citjnle chez les 
founnh —the joint work of M. Lnbiche nnd M. 
Legouve—is less a vaudeville in tlio fashion of 
the one than a graceful lecture in the fashion of 
the other. M. Legouve is an adept in tho art of a 
ctmferencier, and the conference given hero is by a 
man of the world who makes it his business to 
instruct a rich family in the provinces. De¬ 
launay, as the man of the world, lias little difficulty 
in persuading tho newly-rich how everything must 
he arranged, from the furniture of the house to tho 
dresses of the daughter, and he gets the daughter's 
hand for his reward. “ Nous parlions,” says the 
Temps, “ nous parlions 1'autre jour des exigences 
auxquellcs serait contraint do se plier un theatre 
oil les femmes et les jeunes Biles formoraient la 
grande majoritu du public. La piece do M, 
Legouve n'aurait aucune concession nouvelle a 
lenr faire.” It appeals, they say, to the public 
that appreciates tho softness and pleasantness of a 
painting by Dubull'e. “ File est cento pour ce 
public naif, ddlicat et sensible.'' 

Tire Est/uisses Parisiennes —tho latest work of 
Theodore de Danville— contains several studies of 
theatrical life, among which are noteworthy 
L'ingenue de theatre and the Vieitle funambule. 


MUSIC. 

PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

Tire sixth concert of this Society, which took 
place at St. James's Hall last Monday, introduced 
to an English public Rubinstein's fourth symphony 
—the so-called “ Dramatic ” symphony in D minor. 
It is always difficult to criticise an important and 
elaborate work such as the present after a single 
hearing, even with the aid of the copious analysis 
given in the programme of the concert; and I feel 
considerable diffidence in recording my opinion of 
the work, as some musicians better acquainted 
with it than myself, and for whose judgment I 
have much respect, speak of it as a very interest¬ 
ing, and even as a very great, composition. That 
it is in one sense “ very great” I readily admit, 
for it takes more than an hour to play; but the 
impression it produced upon myself, I must 
honestly say, was that about half of it was fear¬ 
fully ugly, and the other half insufferably dry. 
As in most of Rubinstein’s other large works—in 
those at least with which I am acquainted—there 
are occasionally pleasing ideas, but they are per¬ 
fectly deluged with the most dreary padding— 
one halfpenny-worth of bread to this intolerable 
Beal of sack 1 ” Tho form of the symphony is 
tolerably regular and clear, but the developments 
are as diffuse as they are uninteresting. Nothing 


but such fertility of idea as is shown by Schu¬ 
bert in his great Symphony in O will justify 
a composer in writing a piece which takes an hour 
to play ; and here, though the scoring is ingenious, 
the ideas presented are not for the most part 
worth listening to. There was at least one cause 
for great thankfulness—that the symphony did 
not take two hours instead of one, there being 
no apparent reason why it should not have done 
so. As to the designation “ dramatic,” it is not 
easy to trace the connexion between the title and 
the music, though the Finale certainly suggested 
to my mind the storm scene in King Lear, with 
special prominence given to the part of the fool. 
Iho best portion of tho symphony is the slow 
movement, though this would have been still 
better had it taken seven minutes to play instead 
of a quarter of an hour. The Scherzo also con¬ 
tains interesting features, but its effect is utterly 
ruined by its absurd prolixity. Whether Rubin¬ 
stein thinks he shall be heard for his much speak¬ 
ing, it is difficult to say; but the probability is 
that the terrible length and tediousness of the 
work will prevent its frequent repetition. The 
performance of the very difficult music under Mr. 
Cusius was truly admirable. Seldom has the 
Philharmonic orchestra played so finely. Tho 
audience endured the work with the most ex¬ 
emplary patience; but the applause was very 
lukewarm, and was not unmixed with audible 
tokens of disapproval. Rubinstein the composer 
and Rubinstein the pianist are two very different 
persons; and it is most earnestly to be hoped that 
there is no truth in tlio rumour that the great 
artist intends to givo up playing in public nnd de¬ 
vote himself wholly to writing. No quantity of 
dramatic symphonies would be the smallest com¬ 
pensation lor the loss that would be caused by 
his retirement from the platform. 

M. Henri AYieniawski, whose playing was 
spoken of in these columns last week, was the 
soloist at this concert, selecting for his performance 
Beethoven's concerto for the violin. His fine tone 
and brilliant execution were heard to groat ad¬ 
vantage ; but the “ reading,” as a whole, was 
hardly so satisfactory; it appeared too demonstra¬ 
tive, particularly in the first two movements, the 
former of which was wanting in breadth, and the 
second in repose. The final Rondo was more 
suited to M. Wieniawski’s style, and here he was 
thoroughly successful. The cadenza to the first 
movement (presumably his own) was a very bril¬ 
liant tour de force, and superbly played, but less in 
keeping with the character of the music than some 
which on different occasions we have heard from 
Herr Joachim. But the great Hungarian violinist 
has so inseparably associated this concerto with his 
own unapproachable performances of it that any 
other artist is always heard to a certain disad¬ 
vantage in the same work. Had it been possible 
to forget Joachim, we should perhaps have been 
completely satisfied on Monday. As it wa3, M. 
AVieniawski's playing was very fine—in many 
respects, admirable ; but in the comparison, which 
was inevitable, he came olf second best. 

The remaining items of the concert consisted 
of the overtures to Jessonda and Guillaume Tell, 
and of vocal music, by Miss Marie Duval, a very 
promising student of the Royal Academy, and 
Mr. \V. II. Cummings. Eiienkzep. Pnocr. 


IIeur RtrniNSTElN, after having created such a 
sensation in this country ns has not been seen for 
many years, left for the Continent this week. HislRst 
performances ia Londcfn were at his final Recital at 
at. James's Hall on Monday, and at the Musical 
Union on Tuesday. It is needless to enter into details 
of the various pieces performed; while again to 
characterise his playing would be a mere exhausting 
of superlatives. There can hardly be two opinions 
as to his position as tho greatest living pianist, in 
spite of certain inequalities and uncertainties aris¬ 
ing from an impulsive temperament. Herr Rubin¬ 
stein intends, we understand, to return to England 
next winter. 


A festival service in connexion with Trinity 
College, London, was held in Westminster Abbey 
on Thursday last. This college, which was for¬ 
merly known as the *• Church Choral Society and 
College of Church Music,” was incorporated under 
its present title last year. Its special object is 
the promotion of a knowledge of Church music, 
for which purpose courses of lectures are given, 
and classes held at the class-rooms, Ridingfiouso 
Street. The college also grants Diplomas, the 
examinations for which are held twice a year. 

At the seventh trial of new compositions by the 
Musical Artists’ Society, held at the Royal 
Academy of Music last Saturday evening, the most 
important works produced were three string quar¬ 
tets, the compositions of Messrs. 0. J. Read, J. 
Lea Summers, and C. Lahmeyer. Vocal music 
was also given from the pens of Miss O. Prescott, 
and Messrs. F. E. Barnes, Eaton Faning, H. 
Baumer, H. C. Banister, Arthur O’Leary, F. 
Westlake, and J. Parry Cole. 

Herr Hermann Franke, the violinist, gave 
a morning concert on Thursday last, which we 
were unfortunately unable to attend. AVe can, 
therefore, only quote the chief items of the very 
interesting programme. The most important 
works announced for performance were Tartini’s 
violin sonata in G minor, two movements of a 
new violin concerto by Reinhold Becker, a con- 
| certo by Bach for two violins, and a piano quartet 
by Brahms. 

AVe have been requested to contradict a state¬ 
ment which recently appeared in the columns of a 
contemporary not remarkable for accuracy in 
musical matters, to the effect that the National 
Training School for Music opened with a stnff of 
four professors. The real number is fourteen, all 
of whom are already at work in the school. The. 
complete list is as follows:—Principal, Mr. Arthur 
S. Sullivan; Piano, Herr Pauer (Principal), 
Messrs. J. F. Barnett, Arthur O'Leary, and 
Franklin Taylor; Organ, Dr. Stainer; Violin, 
Mr. Carrodus; Singing, Signor Visetti (Principal), 
Miss Ferrari, Mr. J. B. Welch, and Mr. AV. II. 
Monk (solfeggi); Harmony and Composition, Air. 
Sullivan (Principal), Drs. Bridge and Stainer, 
Messrs. AV. C. Alwyn, AA T . H. Monk, and E. 
Prout. The number of pupils at present under 
instruction is about sixty. 

By a slip of the pen in our last issue, the 
performance of Brahms's “ Requiem ” at Cambridge 
was stated to have been given by the Cambridge 
Musical Society instead of by the Cambridge 
University Musical Society. As there is an insti¬ 
tution under the former name as well as one under 
the latter, it is right that the credit should be 
given to the proper parties ; we therefore make 
the correction. 

At the Crystal Palace on Tuesday week next, 
the 13th inst., Sophocles’ Oedipus at Colonos, with 
Mendelssohn’s music, is to be produced. This 
will be the first performance of the work on the 
stage in this country, though the music has 
several times been given in "our concert-rooms. 
The cast is intended to be as follows:—Oedipus, 
Mr. Hermann A’ezin; Theseus, Mr. E. Leatkes; 
Creon, Mr. II. Moxon ; Polynices, Mr. E. Noel; 
Antigone, Miss Genevieve Ward; Ismene, Miss 
Emily Vining; and Chorus-master, Mr. Arthur 
Matthison. 


At the Opera-National-Lyrique, Paris, a one- 
net comic opera, Le, Magnijique, text by M. Jules 
Barbier, music by M. Jules Philippot, has been 
produced with but slight success. 


M. Victor Mass!: is still in want of a prime 
donna for his new opera, Paul et Yirginie, Mdlle. 
Ileilbron, who was to havo sung in the work, has 
cancelled her engagement with M. Vizentini at 
the Opera-National-Lyrique, and paid forfeit, 
having accepted a more lucrative offer for the 
Italian Opera at St. Petersburg. 


The engraving of the full score of the last part 
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of Wagner’s u Nibelungen ” drama, the Gotter- 
ddmmerung , is now completed, and it is therefore 
probable that the whole work will be published 
in time for the forthcoming performances at 
Bayreuth. With regard to these latter, we learn 
that every seat is already sold for the first series, 
and that early application will be necessary on 
the part of those who may wish to attend the 
second or third. 

At Dobling, near Vienna, died, on April 2 last, 
Anton Mitterwurzer, a celebrated German ope¬ 
ratic baritone, whose name is more especially con¬ 
nected with Wagners music. He was the first 
creator of the part of the “ Fliegende Hollander ” 
an the opera of that name, and the part of Wolf¬ 
ram in Tannhiiu8er was expressly composed for 
him. 

Messrs. Silgismund and Volkening, the pub¬ 
lishers of Leipzig, offer a prize of 1,000 marks 
(60/.), for the nest elementary instruction-book for 
the piano. 

It is no new thing to find our Music Notes 
copied without acknowledgment into American 
papers ; but the Music Trade Review , in its issue 
of the 18th ult., has hit upon a novel and ingenious 
device. Besides reprinting some four or five 
notes bodily from our numbers of April 22 and 29, 
we find the London correspondent of the paper in 
question commencing his letter by appropriating 
verbatim our criticism of the performance of 
Brahms’s Rinaldo at the Crystal Palace. He 
transcribes sixteen lines from our article (p. 396 
Df the present volume) without a word of altera¬ 
tion, except the substitution of " I ” for “ we ” 
and the use of the expression “ title part ” instead 
•of lt solo part.” The idea is certainly an original 
one, and must save the London correspondent a 
world of trouble in forming his own opinions. 
Whether the editor of the paper in question will 
dhink it reputable, or even nonest, is another 
matter. We shall look for future numbers of the 
Music Trade Review with some interest, to see 
whether or not its correspondent’s action is re¬ 
pudiated. If it be, we shall of course, in justice 
•to the proprietors of the paper, inform our readers. 
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Albemarle (Earl), Fifty Year* of My Life, Sod ed. 2 vol*. Hvo 

(Macmillan & Co.) 25/0 

Alcott (L. M.), Silver Pitcher*, and other 8 torie*, cr hvo 

(. 8 . Low k Co.) 10/6 

Alpine Journal, edited by D. W. Frcshficld, vol. 7. 8 vo 

(Longman k Co.) 14/0 

Anthology of Modern French Poetry, Senior Course, edited by 
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3rd ed. 18mo.(Ilutchurds) 1/0 
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post Hvo.(S. Low Ac Co.) 31/6 
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LITERATURE. 

The Shores of the Aral. By Major Herbert 
Wood. (London: Smith, Elder & Co., 
1876.) 

Availing himself of a permission accorded 
him by H.I.H. the Grand Duke Constantine, 
President of the Imperial Russian Geogra¬ 
phical Society, to accompany a scientific 
expedition to examine the lower course of 
tire Oxns, Major Wood had the opportunity, 
he tells ns, of passing several months of the 
year 1874 in the countries round lako Aral ; 
and just as Mr. MacGahan’s Campaign ing on 
the Oxus anticipated the Russian accounts 
of the invasion of Khiva in 1873, so has 
Major Wood's book been beforehand with 
the Russian elaboration of the results of the 
survey of the Oxus where it separates the 
Russian from the Khivan dominions. 

Major Wood submits to his readers what 
he is pleased to call a “ resume of the infor¬ 
mation relating to these localities.” Those 
who would take it up for perusal will do 
well to study the comprehensive and appro¬ 
priate Preface, which gives a resume of the 
arguments which follow, and which is thus a 
just gauge of the entire work. Those, how¬ 
ever, who have read the author’s notes on 
the same subject in the Journal of the Geo¬ 
graphical Society for 1875, his articles in the 
Geographical Magazine (October, 1875, and 
January and February, 1876), his Geneva 
pamphlet, and other articles and letters in 
the daily papers, will be prepared for a very 
complicated and abstruse disquisition on the 
great problem raised by Russia in Central 
Asia through her want of proper means of 
communication. 

The question resolves itself into one of 
the possibility or otherwise of diverting the 
course of the Oxus from the Aral Sea into 
the Caspian through a channel or through 
channels in which that river is supposed to 
have pursued its course in the early period 
of the world’s history and again subse¬ 
quently. Major Wood is certain that the 
re-diversion is possible, while a great many 
men are of another mind on the subject— i.e., 
most men are not so thoroughly convinced 
®? is Major Wood as to the relative varia¬ 
tions of the conditions of the Aral and Cas¬ 
pian Seas during the historic period; and 
they are less positive as to the great moral 
and material benefits which are calculated to 
accrue to the Eastern World, and to certain 
lotions in particular, through any attempt 
hat may be made to alter the aspects of 
Asiatic nature. 

Major Wood’s resumi is not confined to the 
Positive information which is derivable from 
sariiest records bearing on the separate 


existence of the Aral as a sea, and on the 
debouchment of the Oxus ; it refers back to 
probabilities in prehistoric times, and, 
taking its real start from the Deluge of 
Dencalion, or cataclysm of 1529 B.C., caused 
by the rupture of the Straits of the Bos¬ 
phorus, attributed to volcanic commotion, it 
embraces all the vague and fabnlons testi¬ 
mony on the waterspread of the Caspian and 
Aral seas and on the fluvial systems of 
Scythia borne by Greeks and Romans who 
wrote, some after the Scythian expeditions 
of Cyrus, others after the Asiatic conquests 
of Alexander. 

With reference to the prehistoric period 
it may pass undisputed that there had existed 
a vast Asiatic Mediterranean; but as this 
inland sea, failing the outlet by the Bos¬ 
phorus, would appear necessarily to have 
been connected with the Northern Ocean, 
it must have had an extension in Asia which 
we will not attempt here, or in these days, 
to speculate upon, for fear of finding our¬ 
selves as much embarrassed as might havo 
been the Peking and Tobolsk philosophers 
imagined by Voltaire in his History of 
Prussia, if they had set up certain opposite 
arguments respecting the Trojan, Greek, or 
Egyptian descent of the French nation. 
We will, however, venture to suggest that 
the separation of this inland sea from the 
Northern Ocean must have been effected 
prior to the cataclysm above mentioned, 
and that the Deucalion Deluge must have 
followed as a consequence of it. We cannot, 
however, stretch our imagination to the 
extent of believing in such a great freak of 
nature as that of the reduced inland sea in 
question having been at a later time again 
brought into connexion with the Northern 
Ocean through an arm now marked by 
the valley of the Obi river. Major Wood 
endeavours to establish a theory of inter¬ 
mittent overflows of the Aral, while he also 
wishes to prove that the Oxus flowed 
into the Caspian. By means of this theory 
of intermittent overflows he seeks to recon¬ 
cile the conflicting statements of ancient and 
mediaeval historians, geographers, and tra¬ 
vellers, relative to the existence or other¬ 
wise of the Aral and to' the outflow of the 
Oxns. We are, nevertheless, still uncon¬ 
vinced and in obscurity—being more than 
perplexed by the contradictory evidences 
referring to one and the same period. Thus, 
while in support of the overflow theory 
Major Wood adduces the testimony of a 
Flemish soldier of the sixteenth century, 
showing that there was uninterrupted navi¬ 
gation from the Obi to the Oxus conducted 
at that period by “ black men,” he quotes 
Abnlghazi, Jenkinson, Hanway, and others, 
to show that up to nearly the middle of the 
seventeenth century the Oxus flowed into 
the Caspian, draining in its course the waters 
of the Aral through Aibugir Bay. It can¬ 
not, we imagine, be argued that the con¬ 
nexion with the Obi was severed by another 
cataclysm in the shape of a comparatively 
recent escape of the Aral waters through 
Aibugir and the Ardok. Is it possible 
that the Aral could have overflowed to the 
extent of opening a communication with 
the Northern Ocean at a time when the 
Oxus, avoiding the Aral, received a 
great portion of its drainage P It must 


here be borne in mind that Baber, who 
became King of Ferghana in 1494, cate¬ 
gorically stated in his memoirs that the 
Jaxartes lost itself at that time in the sands. 
This, to our thinking, is an important point. 
It is true that Baber does not mention the 
Aral at all; but if in the fifteenth century 
it had communication with the Northern 
Ocean, and thus lay on a line of busy com¬ 
mercial intercourse, it could not have escaped 
his notice. 


The evidence of the past, the changes 
which have been produced under the ob¬ 
servations of modern man, and the pheno¬ 
mena noticeable even at this present time, 
seem to indicate that nature has operated 
and is working with a consistency which no 
art of man could ever have baffled. Hum¬ 
boldt was, doubtless, perfectly right in his 
theory of the elevation of the earth’s ernst 
with corresponding depressions or subsi¬ 
dences—a .theory which is well illustrated 
in the elevation of the eastern shores 
of the Caspian, and of a ridge across that 
sea which, after having beon raised from 
the bottom, is supposed to have sunk 
again with it, this upheaval and sub¬ 
sidence having produced the two great 
hollows in the Caspian on the north and 
south sides of the submerged ridge, 421 and 
and 516 feet deep respectively. It would 
appear to he wrong to leave out of consi¬ 
deration the probably still continuing pro¬ 
cess of upheaval of the earth’s crust, and to 
rely exclusively on a reconnexion of the 
waters for a readjustment of their respective 
levels and of their spread. 

There are few places where volcanic action 
is so noticeable as on the Caspian. Starting 
from a point in the Caucasus between Der- 
hend and Baku, and, say, at the forty-first 
parallel of latitude, this subterraneous in¬ 
fluence has produced the sea itself as it 
now presents itself; it intermittently throws 
up islands, and causes an emission of those 
gaseous oils which fed the holy fires of 
Baku, which now float far on the surface of 
the waters, and which distinguish Cheleken 
and other places. And it must surely bo 
owing to a sub-surface agency that, while 
the courses of the rivers in Turkestan 
(the Jaxartes and Oxus) are turning to the 
north, the Caspian waters are accumulative 
in the southern half of their basin, thus 
rendering the months of the Volga in the 
north more impassable year by year, and 
obliging the Russians in the south to 
abandon Ashurada, and to take to their 
ships. 

The entire question of the relative water- 
spreads of the Caspian and Aral Seas, com¬ 
prising that of the former flows of the rivers 
of West Central Asia, is a matter for dili¬ 
gent scientific investigation, and primarily 
as regards levels. Notwithstanding all the 
opportunities which Russia has had these 
many years, she has done but little in this 
direction; therefore, as our knowledge is 
very limited, we should abstain from laying 
down any dictum. 

There are many circumstances which 
have come casually to our notice, and which 
still occasionally crop up, awakening oar 
curiosity and stimulating our thirst for in¬ 
formation, and all binging on the question 
of level. Ignatief, in 1858, observed in the 
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ruined city of Kungrad that the abandoned 
water-conduits passed along the tops of the 
old ramparts; the same has been noticed on 
the sites of ruins of Hashad and Mestorian, 
which seem to have received their water- 
supplies from Hyrcania. 

We cannot here do full justice to Major 
Wood’s learned work by dwelling on all the 
interesting and new points which he has 
raised; but, reverting to the ancient course 
of the Oxus, and to the traces of river-beds 
across the Kizyl and Kara-Kum deserts, 
we would suggest that they may be the re¬ 
mains of canals, that from Chardjui, west¬ 
wards, having perhaps been dug in the days 
of the height of Bactria’s glory, or dug by 
Cyrus to connect his Sogdian conquests 
with his southern provinces. The discovery 
of ruins in the vicinity of traces of what are 
taken to be river-beds should not be accepted 
as confirmatory of the former passage of a 
river by that site, for the rule in Central 
Asia appears to have always been to build 
cities at some distance from main rivers; 
this is observable now throughout nearly all 
Central Asia, so that where the Russians 
find vestiges of either a Cyropolis or an 
Alexandria—places which were spontaneous 
creations of Cyrus and Alexander—they find 
cities which presumably fell into decay with 
the neglect of the canals on which they were 
situated. Hence, too, we find that West 
Central Asia has lapsed into isolation and 
barbarism since its disconnexion from those 
ancient conquerors who introduced the 
engineering art of canalisation so much in 
vogue in the East from the time of Sesostris. 

Major Wood, in availing himself of the 
permission of the august President of the 
Imperial Russian Geographical Society, did 
so from a very laudable motive, and he has 
made the most of a very favourable oppor¬ 
tunity. Unlike Captain Burnaby, who made 
his own way in the dashing style of our 
friend the American MacGahan, Major Wood 
was in all ways facilitated in his task of 
observation, and in the field of his labour 
he has been able to avail himself to the full 
in the working out of his theory of the 
assistance of his more prominent Russian 
collaborateurs. And, while recommending 
his book to the notice of the public, we 
would observe that added to his own per¬ 
sonal experiences there will be found a 
fund of information drawn from a diligent 
“reading up” of the question—though not, 
it would seem, from Rennell’s Geography of 
Herodotus (where we find the advice from 
Pinkerton that we should estimate ancient 
geography by ancient opinions)—and, in par¬ 
ticular, an acknowledged indebtedness to 
Dr. von Lentz’s Unsere Kenntnisse iiber den 
friiheren Lauf des Amu-Daria, to M. J. de 
Goeje of Leyden, and to others. 

For a comprehensive, learned and brief 
review of the whole matter we would refer 
those who are interested in it to an article 
in the January number for 1872 of the 
Edinburgh Review, on Colonel Yule’s Marco 
Polo (pp. 6-11), commonly attributed to the 
masterly pen of the ex-President of the Royal 
Geographical Society. 

Before concluding this notice, we would 
offer one more suggestion with reference to 
the value of ancient authorities. In corro¬ 
boration of the inferential conclusions drawn 


from the conflicting and in many respects 
erroneous statements of ancient and me¬ 
diaeval authorities, a quotation is often 
adduced in support of the alleged former 
outflow of the Oxus into the Caspian from 
the Russian Book of the Grand Chart of 
the sixteenth century. In the passage re¬ 
ferred to the river in question is called by 
the name known to us only through the 
ancient classics, and it is explained as mean¬ 
ing Ox in Russian. It might be safely pre¬ 
sumed that the Russian chronicler of the 
monastic order derived his information, 
not direct, but probably from Byzantine, 
that is from our own primitive sources, 
and that he only naturally translated the 
Greek Oxus properly into OA'/ius—the letter 
x in Russian also having the sound of kh. 
Thus, we would remark, does geography 
repeat itself. 

Major Wood rather startles us by saying 
in one portion of his work (pp. 85, 86) that 
“ until the present line of communication 
with Asia [from Orenburg] be replaced by 
a railway,” .... it is a necessity for 
Russia that the Kirghiz shall retain their 
nomadic habits, “ in order to facilitate that 
communication.” It would not be an 
exaggeration to say that the Kirghiz 
afforded the Russians indispensable aid in 
reaching the Jaxartes originally. The 
Scythian horsemen did the same to the 
Macedonian invader, probably also to Cyrus. 
Bat necessitas non habet legem: they must 
nomadise. At the same time the ruin of a 
populous and flourishing oasis (Khiva), in¬ 
volving other great and vital consequences 
of which we can hardly weigh the measure, 
is advocated in the strong recommendation 
to divert the Oxus from the Aral into the 
Caspian—what for ? in order merely to 
promote communication by fixing the nomads 
to the soil made cultivable, if the waters can 
be made to turn, at the cost of nothing less 
than the undoing of the life of a nation of 
sedentary Uzbegs. 

But we do not expect nowadays to see 
the Russians, lightly or otherwise, undertake 
a task of such gigantic proportions as the 
diversion of the Oxus into the Caspian; and, 
supposing the incline from Khiva to Kras- 
novodsk be found favourable to the enter¬ 
prise, the experiment of making a naturally 
tortuous river run in a more or less direct 
line might prove frustrative of the object. 
In all likelihood, unless the river be turned 
at some point above Khiva, or, say, through 
the Daudan, it will still find its natural escape 
towards the north, and if it be so tapped 
and conducted through a straight channel, 
the probability is that it will ultimately run 
to waste or be rendered less serviceable for 
irrigation, and therefore less life-giving. 

Robert Michell. 


Stray Studies from England and Italy. By 
J. R. Green. (London: Macmillan & 
Co., 1876.) 

Thebe are books which do not allow them¬ 
selves to be read, books which may be read 
with a struggle, and books which it is im¬ 
possible not to read. Mr. Green’s Stray 
Studies, like his Short History, are of this 
last sort. They read themselves, as it were, 


and carry one down a clear and pleasant 
stream of style, within sight of places anl 
events full of charm and interest. To 
criticise them is sometimes rather an effort, 
like the up-stream voyage; one is tempted 
to be content with saying that the progress 
from title-page to finish was delightful, and 
that it would be delightful to be starting 
afresh with another volume of the same 
quality. “ One’s real interest lies in the 
sunshine, in the pleasure of having sunshine 
to-day, in the hope of having sunshine to¬ 
morrow,” Mr. Green says about life on the 
Riviera, and the real interest of his S/rav 
Studies is somewhat of this unwearying kind 

The first of these miscellaneous essays is 
a vivid description of the bleakest form « 
human life—that of the people in the East 
End, where Edward Dennison laboured, 
whence he wrote that 

“ mv wits are getting blunted by the monotoST 
and ugliness of this place. I can almost knack?, 
difficult as it is, the awful effect upon a humai 
mind of never seeing anything but the mean® 
and vilest of men and men's works, and of com¬ 
plete exclusion from the sight of God and lit; 
works, a position in which the villager never k’ 

Even in this uniform mean level, Mr. Green 
is resolute to see “ the poetry of life which 
is everywhere.” Mr. Green has tried what 
life and work are like in obscure districts, 
even more hideous than the western London 
which is daily explored in barouche lan¬ 
daus ; but surely, if he thinks that there is 
poetry “ in the blear eyes of the Spitalfields 
weaver,” he must admit that the blear eyes 
don’t see it. It seems to be possible, how¬ 
ever, for working men to become zealous 
florists even in Stepney, and it is some sort 
of comfort to find that even in these de¬ 
pressing regions intelligence can make for 
itself more beauty than perhaps the villager 
is able to recognise in the natural landscape. 

Many of Mr. Green’s essays are pro¬ 
fessedly “sketches in sunshine," pictures of 
Cannes, Monaco, Capri, and the hard life of 
peasants, and the indolent life of invalid! 
As he saw something to like in Stepney, so 
he finds more flowers and less mud and 
dust in Cannes than most travellers to that 
respectable sanatorium. “ Everywhere in 
spring the ground is carpeted with a pro¬ 
fusion of wild flowers, cistus and brown 
orchis, narcissus and the scarlet anemone." 
Possibly this was written before Cannes 
became a chain of villas, extending from the 
Estrelles to the Yar, and very severely 
fenced in on every side. “ The old town 
flooded with yellow light, the islands lying 
gem-like in the dark-blue sea, the fiery line 
of sunset over the Estrelles,” are still un¬ 
changed, though the tourist may be dis¬ 
appointed if he expects great profusion ot 
auemones. To make up for the disappoint¬ 
ment Mr. Green’s sketches will tell him 
things about the history of the Lerics 
islands, and about Monaco, undreamed of 
by Baedeker, flores historiarum unfading. 

The more solid and serious of Mr. Green s 
essays are studies and pictures of famous 
places, more rich in memories and associa¬ 
tions, and less hackneyed than the villages ot 
the Riviera. 

The sketch of Lambeth and its arch¬ 


bishops contains, in few words, a complete 
statement of the political and social position 
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of the Primate in the years that followed 
the Norman Conquest:— 

“Foreign though he might he, it was the 
Primate’s part to speak for the conquered race the 
words it could no longer utter. He was, in fact, 
the permanent leader (to borrow a modern phrase) 
of a Constitutional Opposition ; and, in addition to 
the older religious power which he wielded, he 
wielded a popular and democratic power which 
held the new king and the new baronage in check. 
It was he who received from the sovereign whom 
he crowned the solemn oath that he would rule, 
not by his own will, but according to the customs, 
or, as we should say now, the traditional consti¬ 
tution of the realm. It was his to call on the 
people to declare whether they chose him for 
their king, to receive the thundered ‘ aye, aye ’ of 
the crowd, to place the priestly unction on 
shoulder and breast, the royal crown on brow, to 
watch over the observance of the covenant of 
that solemn day, to raise obedience and order 
into religious duties, to uphold the custom and 
law of the realm against personal tyranny, to 
guard, amid the darkness and brutality of the 
age, those interests of religion, of morality, of 
intellectual life, which as yet lay peacefully toge¬ 
ther beneath the wing of the Church—this was 
the political ollice of the Primate in the new 
order which the Conquest created, and it was this 
office which expressed itself in the site of the 
house that fronted the king's house over Thames.” 

From Lanfranc to Sumner, from the 
cloister as it was to “ the kitchen yard and 
scullery” of to-day, is “a far cry,” and a 
long chapter in history. Mr. Green has 
brought the more effective points together, 
here, as well as in the less known and wilder 
tale of “ Abbot and Town ” at St. Edmunds- 
bury, and in tbe “ Early History of Oxford.” 
It is a pity that this paper is not supple¬ 
mented by another on the growth of the 
power of the University, “ the academical 
and ecclesiastical usurpation which humbled 
tho municipal froedom of Oxford to the 
dust.” The essay on Angers, and on the 
Angevin counts, who kept the seamy side of 
their character for their English subjects, is 
extremely fresh and instructive; and it is 
interesting to note the consistent “ clerico- 
phobia” which these great statesmen 
showed “ in the sunny fields along the 
Mayenne,” as well as in the more sombre 
fields along the Thames. 

The great interest of the Stray Studies is 
certainly that of the vivid painting of scenes 
and the vivid recalling of their associations. 
From Land at Lambeth to Tiberius at Capri; 
from Sampson at St. Edmundsbury to 
Henry H. at Angers, there is variety enough, 
and. the colour and glow of life. Only quo¬ 
tations can do justice to these excellences, 
and we shall conclude with a quotation of 
another sort, the description of a vicar’s 
Monday morning :— 

“ It is the ‘ parish morning.’ All the compli¬ 
cated machinery of a great ecclesiastical, charit¬ 
able, and educational organisation has got to be 
Wou nd up afresh, and set going again for another 
week. The superintendent of the Women’s Mis- 
sion is waiting with a bundle of accounts, com¬ 
plicated as only ladies’ accounts can he. The 
churchwarden has come with a face full of gloom 
Th C o M ?fr 0,1 the falling off of the offertory. 
bheScripture-reader has brought his visiting-book 
10 be inspected, and a special report on the cha- 
meter of a doubtful family in the parish. The 
organist drops in to report something wrong in 

e pedals. There is a letter to he written to the 
u spec tor of nuisances, directing his attention to 
certau > odoriferous drains in Pig and Whistle 


Alley. The nurse brings her sick-list and her little 
bill for the sick-kitchen. The schoolmaster wants 
a fresh pupil-teacher, and discusses nervously the 
prospects of his scholars in the coming inspection. 
There is the interest on the penny bank to be 
calculated, a squabble in the choir to be adjusted, 
a district-visitor to be replaced, reports to be 
drawn up for the Bishop's fund and a great 
charitable society, the curate’s sick-list to be in¬ 
spected, and a preacher to be found for the next 
Church festival.” 

There is but one essay of purely literary 
interest in this volume, that on Aeneas. It 
is not easy at first to go with Mr. Green 
when he calls Vergil “ the Tennyson of the 
older world.” But one understands him 
when he points out that each poet clothes 
“ the moral earnestness ” of his own time 
in the raiment of times long past and not 
understood. “ The dream of Arthur vanishes 
as tho dark boat dies into a dot upon the 
mere; the dream of Aeneas becomes Rome.” 

There is one point in the arrangement of 
Mr. Green’s collection which is obviously 
intended, but which is rather irritating to 
the reader. The more serious essays are so 
much alike in kind and tone, that it seems 
a pity that they should be separated from 
each other, as they are, by slighter sketches 
of a very different sort. A little paper on 
“ Buttercups ”—that is, girls half out of the 
schoolroom—has ajarring effect, when it is 
placed between “ The Florence of Dante ” 
and “ Abbot and Town.” “ Venice and Tin¬ 
toretto ” is separated from “ The Early 
History of Oxford ” by a “ middle article ” 
on “ The District Visitor.” The greater 
essays are not so dull or so difficult that 
the human mind needs to repose after their 
perusal, in descriptions of the flirtations of 
a “volatile little puss,” and of “the butter¬ 
cup running a-muek.” However, the reader 
may take the essays in any order he pleases, 
and the arrangement is only that amari 
aliquid which is never wanting in the works 
of man. It would be unfair to use it as if 
Mr. Green came under the dreadful charge 
of “want of intellectual seriousness,” which 
has lately been brought against the early 
Christians. ~ A. Lang. 


The Life of Marie Antoinette, Queen of 

France. By Charles Duke Tonge. Two 

Vols. (London: Hurst & Blackett, 

1876.) 

Historical rehabilitation is in fashion, and 
there is hardly a personage decried in history 
but nowadays has his champion. Writers 
have been found to clear Mary Stuart from 
blame, and even Robespierre has warm 
partisans. 

One of the most obvious causes of this is 
that every biographer naturally tends to fall 
in love with his hero. By dint of centring 
the attention on any one historical per¬ 
sonage, by living with him, studying his 
character and his life, we very easily come 
to feel a sort of affection for him, and affec¬ 
tion is often blind, particularly when the 
figure is that of a woman, young, beautiful, 
and unfortunate: a queen hurled by tbe 
most terrible of fates from the summit of 
greatness into the deepest abyss, and who 
seems only to have ascended the throne in 
order from thence to mount the scaffold. 
Marie Antoinette is not the only sovereign 


who paid with her life for the faults of 
others, or her own, but she is the last—let 
us hope she will remain the last, and that 
the mournful list is closed for ever. Her 
death dates from yesterday, and recent mis¬ 
fortunes are more affecting than those of 
ancient date. There is, therefore, nothing 
surprising in the intense sympathy, the ad¬ 
miration, the worship almost, which many, 
irrespective even of all political passion, 
have cherished for her memory. Every one 
knows that the ex-Empress of the French, 
the widow of Napoleon III., is among the 
most fervent admirers of the daughter of 
Maria Theresa, and that her zest in collect¬ 
ing relies of her was as keen as that of the 
Legitimists, in whose eyes she was a sove¬ 
reign only by usurpation, which they regard 
as the greatest of crimes. 

Criticism has no right to be surprised at 
such aberrations; but it ought to guard 
against them. Without going so far as to 
say, as M. Renan has done, that “ criti¬ 
cism ignores respect,” we do say that it 
ought to know how to combine the respect 
due to misfortune with the yet more sacred 
claims of historical truth. We hardly think 
that it can ratify the judgment which Mr. 
C. D. Tonge pronounces on the character 
and life of the last legitimate Queen of 
France. 

In the first place, Mr. Yonge’s two chief 
sources of information are, on the one hand, 
the six volumes published by M. Feuillet 
de Conches,* and, on the other, the two 
collections published by M. d’Arneth, direc¬ 
tor of the Archives of the Imperial House of 
Austria, of which the later and more im¬ 
portant one came out in 1876 f. Mr. Tonge 
puts these two series of documents very 
nearly in the same category. If we are to 
believe him, the number of unauthentic 
letters in M. Feuillet de Conches’ six 
volumes is very small (Preface, p. vi.). We 
are not of his opinion; we think that 
M. Feuillet de Conches’ collection is not de¬ 
serving of the confidence our author places 
in it, while no one has ever yet been 
able to throw any doubt on the authen¬ 
ticity of the documents published by M. 
d’Arneth. It would take up too much 
time and space were we to attempt to prove 
this here. But the subject cannot be passed 
over. In fact the letters, in great part 
fabricated, which imposed upon the good 
faith of M. Feuillet de Conches are infinitely 
more favourable to the queen than the un¬ 
doubtedly authentic documents published by 
M. d’Ameth. Is it because Mr. Yongo 
trusts M. Feuillet de Conches that he is so 
favourable to Mario Antoinette; or is it 
because he has conceived such a good opinion 
of the qneen that he puts such trust in M. 
Feuillet de Conches ? So difficult is it for 
a man to know what is going on in his own 
mind that even Mr. Yonge himself would 
probably find great difficulty in answering 
this question. His book is well written 
and of thrilling interest, and it is not easy 
for the reader to withstand the influence of 


* Louis XVI., Marie-Antoinette et Mdme. Elisabeth. 
(1864-1873.) 

t Correspondance secrete entre Marie-Thcrese et Is 
Comte Mercy-rtArgenteau, avee des letires de Marie- 
Thtrise et de Marie-Antoinette. 2me Edition. (Puris : 
1876.) 
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the author’s talent. But it is impossible to 
subscribe to his conclusions. They are 
much too favourable to Marie Antoinette. 
Speaking of the publication of her letters, 
he says:— 

“ Few, indeed, even of those whom the world 
regards with its highest favour and esteem, could 
endure such an ordeal without some diminution 
of their fame. Yet it is but recording the general 
verdict of all whose judgment is of value to affirm 
that Marie Antoinette has triumphantly sur¬ 
mounted it” (vol. i. p. 2). 

And further on :— 

“ No one was ever more richly endowed with 
all the charms which render woman attractive, or 
with all the virtues that make her admirable. 
Even in her earliest years her careless and occa¬ 
sionally undignified levity was hut the joyous out¬ 
pouring of a pure innocence of heart that, as it 
meant no evil, suspected none ; while it was ever 
blended with a kindness and courtesy which 
sprang from a genuine benevolence. As queen, 
though still hardly beyond girlhood when she 
ascended the throne, she set herself resolutely to 
work by her admonitions, and still more effec¬ 
tually by her example, to purify a Court of which 
for centuries the most shameless profligacy had 
been the rule and boast; discountenancing vice 
and impiety by her marked reprobation, and re¬ 
serving all her favour and protection for genius 
and patriotism and honour and virtue. Sur¬ 
rounded at a later period by unexampled danger 
and calamities, she showed herself equal to every 
vicissitude of fortune and superior to its worst 
frowns ” (ii. pp. 356, 357). 

How can Mr. Yonge make such praise as 
this agree with the indisputable feet, which 
he acknowledges himself several times (ii. 
pp. 138, 270, &c.), that Marie Antoinette, 
even before the war broke out, rested all her 
hopes on foreign intervention, invoked it 
with her whole heart and hastened it by 
every means in her power ? However tragic 
the situation, there was certainly no patriot¬ 
ism here. There was not even ordinary 
olear-sightedness, for it was evident that the 
monarchy would be lost, not saved, by 
foreign intervention. Oar general idea of 
the character and life of Marie Antoinette 
varies according to the point of view from 
which we regard her. If we compare her 
with those whom she had around her, it is 
easy to exalt her. The Court, the upper 
dasses of French society, the aristocracy, 
what might be called the leading classes of 
the time, were deplorably corrupt and hope¬ 
lessly degraded. Louis XIV., by his despot¬ 
ism ; the Regent, by the frightful corruption 
of his morals; Louis XV., by his infamous 
debauchery, by the shame and cowardice of 
his policy, had, for a century and more, been 
labouring to ont-do one another in the work 
of national corruption. They had succeeded 
but too well. No great virtue was needed 
in order to be better than this Court. Very 
little statesmanship was needed to be less 
stnpid than the Government. With very 
little energy it was easy to be more energetic 
than Louis XVI., the most utterly insignifi¬ 
cant of kings ; very little courage and good 
sense would be more than was possessed by 
the brothers of the King or by Philippe 
Egalitd. Marie Antoinette was unquestion¬ 
ably superior to all around her; but if, in¬ 
stead of judging her by comparing her with 
these people—all of them belonging to a 
world in a state of decomposition—we put 
her face to face with the great events whose 


accomplishment she witnessed, the point of 
view entirely changes, and she is seen to be 
far beneath her task. 

A distinguished critic, in a recent review 
of M. d’Arnetli’s remarkable publication, 
said, “Quant a Marie-Antoinette e’est la 
legerete faite femme,” and this is true not 
only of the Daupliiness when little more 
than a child, but of the Queen also. She 
abandoned herself to friends who were un¬ 
worthy of her—to the Princesse de Lamballe, 
giddy and empty-headed, if ever any woman 
was so, and particularly to the Comte sse de 
Polignac; and to please her favourites she 
persistently attacked the finances of the 
country, thereby making herself in a degree 
responsible for the fall of the monarchy. 

The crisis comes, and the Queen’s whole 
conduct shows that she was wanting in 
political perception. Beside and beneath 
the corrupt world of the Court, the aristo¬ 
cracy and the higher administration, was the 
nation, the third estate—the new couche 
sociale, as we should call it now—who were 
raising themselves year by year, and putting 
forward more and more urgent claims every 
day. It was a new world, young, violent, 
with strong passions, powerful both for good 
and evil, and capable of the greatest efforts 
in either direction. Of this Marie Antoinette 
sees nothing, she does not in the least un¬ 
derstand the tremendous events which are 
unfolding themselves before her, and in 
which she is playing her part. In misfortune, 
in the face of death, she shows dignity and 
courage: many others, not descended from 
a long race of kings, showed the same ; but 
what she wanted was the clearness of view, 
the firmness and perseverance in their de¬ 
signs, which is characteristic of superior and 
really political minds. Had she had the 
qualities of a sovereign instead of a woman’s 
graces only, would she have succeeded in 
curbing, in quelling the revolution ? To ns it 
seems quite unlikely. With a violence which 
no prince, had he been a genius even, could 
have overruled, France was in full reaction 
against the hated regime she had for cen¬ 
turies endured. Bat if Marie Antoinette 
had struggled, with perseverance, energy, 
real clear-sightedness, and real superiority 
of mind, her life would have borne the stamp 
of a greatness in which she was deficient. 
Mr. Yonge makes a heroine of her, and 
wants ns to admire her; we only see in her 
tho victim of the faults and crimes of her 
predecessors on the throne, and have nothing 
but pity to accord to her. 

Etienne Coquerel. 


Le Capital. Par Karl Marx. Traduction 
de M. J. Roy, Eutieremeut Revisce par 
l’Anteur. (Paris: Maurice La Chatre 
et C ie .) 

Karr Marx has generally been regarded as 
an ally of the late Ferdinand Lassalle, the 
political leader of the German “ Social- 
democrats,” bnt in the preface to this work 
he charges Lassallo with plagiarism, as well 
as with serious errors. Karl Marx himself 
is less original than he supposes, for both 
his fundamental doctrine respecting the 
relation of value to labour and his method 
of abstract reasoning have been learned in 
the school of Ricardo. Like the economists 
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of that school at the present day, he affirms 
that abstraction is the indispensable instrn. 
ment of investigation in a science which 
can avail itself neither of the microscope 
nor of the laboratory. Like them he drops 
one after another most of the elements en- 
tering into the composition of the real 
economical world, and reasons deductively 
from the residual conceptions obtained by 
this process as though they were positive 
truths. 

It is one of the main defects of abstract 
political economy that it confounds under 
the general term “wealth” things essentially 
different in economic character and conse- 
quence, and resembling each other in the 
single particular of possessing value in ex- 
change. Karl Marx states that the object 
of his present work is to bring to light the 
economic law which governs the movement 
of modern society, bnt it has in reality been 
hidden from his own view by a dark cloud 
of abstraction. Wealth varies almost infi¬ 
nitely in its kinds, it undergoes profound 
changes in its constituents in different stats 
of society; and at the head of all enquiries 
into the laws on which the economic coadi- 
tion of nations depends, shonld stand an 
investigation of its different kinds, the 
changes which they undergo, and the causes 
which determine their nature. Had eco¬ 
nomists, in place of reasoning from prema¬ 
ture definitions and abstractions, inves¬ 
tigated the actual phenomena of the 
economical world and their laws of succes¬ 
sion and coexistence, they would have 
learned that the laws which govern the 
amount and distribution of wealth are 
inseparably connected with those which 
determine its kinds and constituents, and 
are not to be discovered apart. Follow¬ 
ing in their footsteps, Karl Marx treats 
of wealth simply in relation to value o: 
exchangeability; and in investigating it 
from this point of view, he omits, like 
Ricardo, every factor, save labour in the 
narrowest technical sense, that enters into 
the production of value. “ The value of » 
commodity represents purely and simply the 
labour of man, the expenditure of human 
force.” We might ask, does animal force- 
that is to say, the force of the inferior 
animals—contribute nothing towards the 
production of value ? Have the horse, the 
ox, the ass, the camel, the elephant, the whole 
class of domesticated animals, created no¬ 
thing of value ? But not even all human 
force is included in Karl Marx’s conception 
of labour as the one constituent of value. 
Tho labour of the capitalist is excluded; 
every productive exertion is ignored save 
that of the labourer in the technical sense 
which distinguishes him from the capitalist. 
Adam Smith’s treatise on the Wealth oj 
Nations begins with the statement that “ the 
annual labour of every nation is the fund 
which supplies it with all the necessaries and 
conveniences of life; ” aproposition apparently 
opposed to the doctrine of ( Quesnay that 
land is the only source of wealth, and true 
only in the widest meaning of labour as 
including every exertion of productive force. 
Karl Marx finds no language too contemp¬ 
tuous for the part which mere saving, 
abstinence, or accumulation on the part ot 
capitalists plays in tho creation of wealth. 
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Even mere saving or abstinence may repre¬ 
sent great and useful sacrifice; and without 
it no labourers could exist. But is it true 
that capitalists do nothing but save ? Have 
their heads and hands no part in produc¬ 
tion ? Was the steam-engine the creation 
of those labourers whoso unskilfulness its 
inventor used to say was the chief obstacle 
to its construction ? Machines have some¬ 
times been invented by labourers, but not by 
labour in the sense in which the word is 
used by Karl Marx. The mule was invented 
bv a common weaver, Samuel Crompton, 
after five years of toil and experiment, 
daring which, in his own words, “ every 
moment of time and power of mind, as 
well as expense which his other employment 
would permit, were devoted to this one end.” 
Labour of this kind is the labour of the 
capitalist, not of the workman; Samuel 
Crompton laboured also as a workman for 
immediate results; but without the other 
kind of labour, that which works for distant 
results, no amount of saving or abstinence 
could have created a millionth part of the 
existing capital of England. 

We mnst not entangle our readers in the 
perverse though ingenious sophistry by 
which Karl Marx arrives at the conclusion 
that in the process of exchange the labourer 
is robbed by the capitalist of the chief part 
of the value of his own produce ; but it is 
important to point out that, like a more 
orthodox school of economists, he overlooks 
the fact that the real income and wealth of 
the labourer depends not on one exchange 
only — that which he makes with the 
capitalist, as a seller of labour—but also 
on another set of exchanges which he 
makes in the market, as a buyer of com¬ 
modities. The term “ real wages,” not 
unfrequently used in economic discussions, 
is appropriate only to the early system 
of the payment of wages in kind. Under 
the existing economy of payment in money, 
two labourers may earn the same wages, 
yet may have very different real incomes ; 
the income of the one may increase while 
that of the other decreases, because the 
former buys things which are falling, the 
latter things which are rising in price. A 
labourer may earn his wages in one country, 
and afterwards spend them in the purchase 
of commodities in another country ; and the 
conditions which determine the amount of 
his real income may not have come into ex¬ 
istence at the time of his first exchange with 
“is employer. Karl Marx speaks of capital 
as though its accumulation invariably 
injured the labourer by cheapening production 
and lowering the value of his produce, but 
in the exchanges which he makes as a 
fcuyer, this cheapening of produce is a 
Manifest gain to him. Its influence on the 
first exchange which he makes with the 
capitalist is reducible to no universal pro¬ 
position. Capital includes wages, materials, 
and instruments ; the greater the accumula¬ 
tion of the first of these three constituents. 
the better for the labourer ; without the 
second there would be nothing for him to 
no, and no demand for his labour. The 
tnnrd constituent, of which machinery is the 
type, may either co-operate with and assist, 
or supersede the labourer; but its general 
tendency may be inferred from the fact that 


wages are highest, both in country and 
town, in agriculture, trade and manufac¬ 
tures, in the districts where capital has in¬ 
creased most in the form of machinery; in 
the northern counties of England, for ex¬ 
ample, in contrast with the south-western. 

Karl Marx is a writer of remarkable 
ability and considerable learning, and his 
book makes no small pretension to strict 
scientific process and form ; but his system 
rests on abstractions and fictions, and the 
superstructure which he has built on that 
foundation should be a warning to a school 
of economists whose conclusions are widely 
different, yet whose method and not a few 
of whose fundamental conceptions and 
assumptions are essentially the same. The 
economy which actually results from the 
accumulation of capital and the process of 
exchange is far from being the equitable 
and beneficent system they have for the most 
part assumed, but it is still farther from 
being the system of oppression and robbery 
described by Karl Marx. T. E. C. Leslie. 


The Emperor and the Galilean. A Drama 
in Two Parts. By Henrik Ibsen. Trans¬ 
lated from the Norwegian by Catherine 
Bay. (London: Samuel Tinsley, 1876.) 
In the two dramas which Miss Ray has 
translated, Ibsen has made the most careful 
study that has hitherto been achieved of the 
character, purpose, and fate of Julian the 
Apostate. As a Danish critic has noted, 
he whom Voltaire used to quote to give 
point to his flatteries of Frederick the 
Great, and Strauss to give piquancy to his 
satiric portraits of Frederick William IV., 
is here no longer considered as a type but as 
an individual. Kejser og Galilaer far exceeds 
in bulk every modern drama except Bothwell, 
and would take about as long a time for its 
performance as is required for a trilogy of 
Wagner. Its two divisions comprise between 
them all that is known, or can fairly be 
imagined, of the life of Julian, from the days 
of his youth at the court of Constantins II. 
to his death in the wilds of Parthia, and 
trace with immense realistic power and 
daring the development of that unsuccessful 
effort to restore paganism to its lost dominion 
which has thrown around the figure of 
Jnlian so much mysterious light. The great 
central current of the two dramas is some¬ 
what distinct. In the earlier one, the 
absorbing interest gathers round the pecu¬ 
liar processes by which the mind of Julian 
was gradually embittered against the fashion¬ 
able religion of Court and State which 
passed for Christianity, and the zeal with 
which, when an opportunity offered for 
making himself master of the Roman world, 
he grasped it in order that the power of the 
purple might be employed to extinguish 
more rapidly and finally the faith that he 
abhorred; the second drama, which opens 
where the first closed, is wholly occupied 
with the reversal of his hopes, with the 
singular reaction which converted the dead 
Christianity that he attacked, with all its 
internecine sects and divisions, into a single 
living and conquering Church, roused into 
brilliant action by the fires of persecution. 

How this great design has been carried 
out the English readers of Miss Ray’s 


translation will be very well able to judge 
for themselves. The austere and cynical 
genius of Ibsen is ever content to linger 
around the failing footsteps of a hero that 
has fallen in a hopeless enterprise, or been 
crushed by the weight of popular disaffec¬ 
tion. The subtlest psychological figures in 
his dramatic repertory, Skule in Kongsem~ 
nemo, the hero of Brand, the desolate and 
world-weary adventurer in Peer Ggnt, all 
witness to the peculiar affection with which 
the somewhat bitter imagination of this 
poet lingers lovingly around the broken and 
fallen, rather than the heroic and admired, 
combatants in the world’s warfare ; it is his 
especial whim to throw round these the robes 
of tragic passion usually woven only for the 
more magnificent victims of fate. The 
causes which led to the failure of Julian’s 
hopes are never stated, but it is easy enough 
from the lines of characterisation to read 
the poet’s lesson in this matter. Pure and 
unselfish almost to the end, though broken 
at last by his own desolation and weakness, 
the Apostate is represented throughout as a 
most unwilling instrument used to clarify 
and unite the impure and divided Church. 
His faults tend to accelerate this inevitable 
result. Chosen by circumstance and in¬ 
trigue to rule men, he knows only books ; a 
theorist and a dreamer, he is called upon to 
exercise practical authority over races of 
whom he has no intimate knowledge, and 
with whose revolutionary undercurrents of 
emotion no tie of imaginative sympathy 
binds him. His acquaintance with human 
nature is so superficial that he imagines the 
atmosphere of deceit and blood which fills 
the Byzantine Court of Constantins to be 
all that the people know of true Christi¬ 
anity ; in like manner he imagines the 
specious rhetoric and loquacious morality of 
the philosophers to represent a yearning 
after a purer theogony in the minds of all 
classes of society. On both points his life- 
lesson proves him wrong : the Christianity 
so belied and caricatured by the Court, and 
shamed by the angry dissensions of the 
Donatists and Manicheans, finds a deep root 
in the pure faith of myriads of quiet minds; 
while the loud protestations of the philoso¬ 
phers prove to represent no more than a 
veneer over the cultivated and more idle 
classes. This failure of the understanding 
was punished by the bitterest chastisement 
that can ever befall a great public man at 
the close of his career, the saddest conclu¬ 
sion that can bow his hopes and memories 
into the dust, namely the knowledge that 
all he has won is this, to be remembered 
with esteem and just recognition by the 
cold-blooded and impartial, while his oppo¬ 
nent stands clothed in the light and warmth 
of the passionate love of all living human 
hearts. But here it may be without in¬ 
justice objected that Ibsen has gone too far 
in the degradation of his hero; the study of 
a man who falls broken and worsted because 
he has failed to comprehend and to sympa¬ 
thise with the feeling of his age has a true 
tragic importance, but the blind gropings 
of a mean pedant after a truer expression 
of life and feeling have a sort of pitiful in¬ 
terest, but no poetic value. In the earlier 
acts of the second drama, Ibsen has de¬ 
graded his hero into a kind of Mr. Casaubon, 
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and we find our attention seriously flag until 
the sublime close recalls ns into breathless 
admiration. 

The entire work is written in prose, in 
rapid incisive dialogue that illustrates bril¬ 
liantly the realistic conception of the author. 
That it would have been better to carry 
out with the full aid of verse a theme 
which needs all a poet’s skill to make 
interesting its sterile and unlovely devotion, 
can scarcely be denied. But the fashion of 
the day tends more and more in this direc¬ 
tion. In Scandinavia the outcry against 
the forms of verse becomes louder year after 
year, and it is not many weeks since a very 
able critic in a Norwegian journal felt him¬ 
self bound, in introducing a new poem to 
the public, to apologise that it was not in 
prose. The vicious example of Bjomson, 
who started a whimsical notion that the 
pure and severe style of the Sagas demanded 
the simplicity of prose, even when they are 
thrown into a dramatic form, has been only 
too widely followed, and Ibsen himself who 
has an infinite range of lyric power, and in 
whose hands the somewhat dry and hard 
Norwegian language takes an unprecedented 
and unparalleled richness and flexibility—he 
also has been so far tainted by the prejudice 
against verse as to abandon it in all his great 
works since Peer Gynt. 

Miss Bay prefaces her translation with a 
careful and accurate summary of the life 
and writings of Ibsen. It cannot, however, 
be said in this case, in the words of Prof. 
Dowden, that the poet has found a lover in 
his critic. If she is enamoured of him, she lets 
concealment feed a good deal on her damask 
cheek, or, perhaps, like the princess in the 
Palace of Truth, the very tumult of her 
emotion will permit her to say no more than, 
“ I love you. Be satisfied.” At the same 
time a little more warmth might without 
blame have been expended on the first in¬ 
troduction of so transcendent a poet. As 
Miss Bay is so very accurate in general, we 
will pay her the compliment of criticising 
her preface very minutely, in remarking that 
Botten-Hansen, interesting writer as he is, 
was too provincially Norwegian, and died too 
long ago, to be the final authority on ques¬ 
tions connected with Ibsen, a poet of Euro¬ 
pean reputation still in the prime of life; 
and in combating her statement that 
Ibsen’s smaller lyrics are more finished and 
powerful than his great dramas. We hold 
a wholly contrary opinion. It seems to us 
that the occasional pieces he has written are 
comparatively poor and stunted, and that he 
•imperatively needs a large canvas to give the 
exuberance of his imagination scope and play. 
We notice a few misprints, such as “ Solhang ” 
for “ Solhoug,” and “ Keyser ” for “ Kejser,” 
and the odious form Christiana is adopted 
in all cases instead of Christiania. Miss Bay’s 
translation is very faithful and careful, and 
will be useful to those who desire to become 
acquainted with this great work without 
the labour of acquiring the language of the 
original. Edmund W. Gosse. 


“Sir Hubert’s Marriage,” bv Mrs. S. B. 
Townahend Mayer, which has been running 
through the St. James'» Magazine for the last seven 
months, will be published in three volumes next 
week by Messrs. R. Bentley and Son. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Jonathan. By C. C. Fraser-Tytler. Two 
Yols. (London: B. Bentley <fc Son, 
1876.) 

The Grange Garden. By Henry Kingsley. 
Three Vols. (London: Chatto & Windns, 
1876.) 

A Madrigal, and Other Stories. By the 
Author of “ The Bose Garden,” &e. (Lon¬ 
don : Smith & Elder, 1876.) 

Curnha Harly's Ghost. By Jerrold Orlayt. 
(London : Bemington & Co., 5 Arundel 
Street, W.C., 1876.) 

Hilda, a Love Story. By F. L. Carson. 

(London : Remington & Co., 1876.) 

Bose Turquand. By Ellice Hopkins. In 
Two Volumes. (London: Macmillan & 
Co., 1876.) 

A Long Time Ago. By Meta Orred. (Lon¬ 
don : Chapman & Hall, 1876.) 

Florimel Jones. ByT. U. (London: Samp¬ 
son Low <fc Co., 1876.) 

Jonathan is quite the best piece of work 
Miss Fraser-Tytler has yet executed. Like 
its immediate precursor, Mistress Judith, it 
is a pastoral story, idyllic so far as dealing 
with the rural folk of a small village, but 
with little of the idealism of a Watteau-like 
Arcadia. The story is extremely simple in 
its outlines, and the incidents are few; so 
that tfle interest depends almost entirely on 
the development of character, and the in¬ 
sight shown into the ways, thoughts, and 
language of the agricultural poor. It is im¬ 
possible not to be reminded of Adam Bede 
by some of the persons and situations of 
Jonathan, albeit there is a distinct in- 
viduality of treatment which prevents the 
latter from being in any sense a copy, though 
it is probable that it would not have taken 
its actual form had not the other story pre¬ 
ceded it. There is much keenness of ob¬ 
servation exhibited, as well as profound 
sympathy with the hardness of the lives of 
the rural poor, whose dumb pathos is here 
given expression in words that read as 
genuine as George Eliot’s own, and far 
more so than Mr. Hardy’s. The one doubt 
which might be entertained by one familiar 
with the moral standard of the agricultural 
labourer of the Midland counties is whether 
there would indeed have been the degree 
and kind of village public opinion on a ques¬ 
tion of frailty which is here depicted, so fbr as 
the woman is concerned; though, given the 
situation as conceived, the judgment on the 
man would be much the same everywhere. 
But once allow that the standard is indeed 
in some places much as Miss Fraser-Tytler 
puts it, and no fault can be found with the 
handling of the stoiy, which is pure, artistic, 
and thoughtful. 

Many years ago Mr. Henry Kingsley 
(whose recent death, in early middle life, 

, we chronicle with sincere regret) wrote 
Geoffry Hamlyn, a book which, without being 
exactly a well-constructed story, had seve¬ 
ral cleverly-devised situations and clearly- 
marked characters, besides containing de¬ 
scriptions of Australian life endued with 
much freshness and novelty; drawn from 
his own experience of five years’ sojourn 
in the colony. He followed this up with 
a really good novel, Bavenshoe ; and then 
came a second and third, Austin Elliot and 


the Hillyars and Burtons, half of iron and 
half of miry clay, exhibiting in parts the 
former painstaking and literary merit, and 
elsewhere somewhat of the carelessness of a 
school-boy rhapsodist. After that time, with 
less regard for criticism and for his own 
reputation as an author than his friends 
could have wished, he poured out a long 
series of tales, only one of. which, Made- 
moiselle Mathilde, had as much pains be¬ 
stowed on it as is essential to thoroughly 
good work. Sometimes, it is true, single 
passages and scenes of merit have redeemed 
few of these later books, as Silcote ej 
Silcotes and Stretton, which, in spite of 
much extravagance of plot, are undoubtedly 
amusing; but sheer dulness was occasionally 
reached, as in Hetty, Beginald Hetherege, and 
some others. The Grange Garden belongs 
altogether to his later manner, and must be 
judged as the product of a time of pain, 
weakness, and approaching death. There 
are, however, no marks of weakness or low 
spirits visible, and there is a mascnline 
vigour about the two county black sheep of 
the story, which makes them stand out as bold 
portraits; though the writer’s disregard of 
reasonable probability in dialogue damages 
the effect as a whole, albeit the book never 
becomes heavy, in despite of the large de¬ 
mands the plot makes on the patience of 
readers. Some attempt has been made to 
utilise the story of the two recluse ladies of 
Llangollen, but there is a wide difference 
between the stately Lady Eleanor Butler and 
Miss Ponsonby of real life and the cmj 
Lady Madeleine Howard and Lady Alice 
Browne whom Mr. Kingsley depicts. Mr. 
Kingsley, besides having been at one time 
editor of the Edinburgh Daily Review and 
his own war correspondent at the Battle of 
Sedan—to which one of his less successful 
stories, Valentin, owes its origin—was an 
industrious labourer in other literary work; 
and never in the whole course of his career 
wrote a line which a moralist would desire 
to blot. He has followed his elder and more 
distinguished brother too soon not to re¬ 
awaken the regrets which Charles Kingsley’s 
death occasioned, apart from the just sorrow 
which his friends and his readers entertain 
for his own decease. 

It is not often that the shorter tales whici 
help to eke out monthly magazines deserve 
to be reprinted, but those who have already 
made acquaintance with the group of narra¬ 
tives now collected in the Madrigal and other 
Stories will be glad to have them again in 4 
more permanent form. They belong to the 
same school as Miss Thackeray’s minor 
writings, and are marked with the same 
undercurrent of melancholy; and also, d 
must be added, with the same grace and 
delicacy of execution. Four of the seven 
have their scene cast in various spots on the 
Continent, and exhibit that close familiarity 
with the habits and thoughts of the people 
which the best kind of English travelled 
have a special faculty for acquiring. The 
three remaining ones are English, and a» 
as good in their way, though necessarily l® 5 
fresh in subject to readers in this county 
All exhibit great care and finish, with suffi¬ 
cient invention to aronse interest in t» c 

narratives; and their pure, high tone throSgh- 

out, inculcating in a very quiet fashion the 
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lesson of self-sacrifice, is ■womanly in the 
best sense. 

Cumbe Harhj is not a person, as the gram¬ 
matical construction of the title necessarily 
suggests, but a place ; and the author’s un¬ 
familiarity with the rule that governs such 
a sentence points at once to the chief defect 
in his book—that of style and diction. It is 
avowedly a first effort, and so should not 
be too harshly judged; but, being a first 
effort, would have been the better for the 
absence of the innocent assumption of pre¬ 
ternatural wisdom and mature experience 
which does but exhibit its boyishness. It 
would be improved, too, by the removal of 
the scraps of Latin, French, and very doubt¬ 
ful Lowland Scottish which interlard its 
pages, but do not at all produce the effect 
which bacon does on veal similarly treated. 
But if Mr. Taylor—the anagram is too 
obvious—will try to write simply and 
straightforwardly, as he would in a business 
letter, avoiding the jerkiness which very 
young men think is a reproduction of French 
terseness, he may yet do. There are some 
good situations in his story—not new, for one 
is substantially in Jane Eyre, and another in 
Lady Catherine Long’s Olivia, but tolerably 
well re-set—and the book, though very 
crude, is not dull. 

Those who take up Hilda, tempted by its 
alternative title, in the hopes of finding 
romantic sentiments prettily expressed, are 
doomed to disappointment, for the story is 
a particularly matter-of-fact one, with little 
or nothing to justify its claim. The hero 
and heroine are engaged at the beginning of 
the volume, and the only crook in their lot 
is that the lady’s mother does not heartily 
like the match, and puts it off for some time, 
being finally overcome by the resolution of 
the young couple not to wait any longer, 
but to take the law into their own hands, 
which they might have done, so far as one 
can see, any time previously. This is a 
very slender peg on which to hang a story, 
hut it is quite enough to carry all that is 
intrusted to it. There is a side episode of 
the flirtations of a half-pay officer with a 
young girl of the lower middle-class, which 
■comes to nothing, and means only idleness 
on one side and vanity on the other. And 
there are a few military digressions which 
mark the author’s habits. But of love there 
13 ag little as may be throughout. 

Rose Turquand is a novel of a somewhat 
*&re type. It is a religious story, in which 
there is nothing of a sectarian spirit, and in 
which the religion which is wrought into 
the texture of the narrative appears as the 
natural growth and outcome of the schooling 
of the characters, instead of the common 
fault being committed of composing a ser¬ 
mon or a controversial treatise first, and then 
throwing it into dialogue-form to make it 
go down with persons indisposed to serious 
8t ^y- _ Here the matter is handled quite 
otherwise, insomuch that if the whole of 
the religious element were struck out, there 
■would still remain a well-contrived plot, 
although the book would suffer in purpose 
oy any such excision, inasmuch as a high 
or m of self-sacrifice is its motive. The 
farher portion, in which an orphan niece is 
11 ,1°r nce d into a household ruled by a hard, 

Se “ 8 ‘ 1 woman, who dislikes and ill-uses the 


stranger, necessarily provokes comparison 
with the memorable opening scenes of Jane 
Eyre ; but, though it cannot be said that the 
younger writer has not been influenced by 
the elder one, yet the treatment soon be¬ 
comes altogether independent of the model, 
and comes up for judgment on its own merits, 
which are considerable. The tone of the book 
is pure and healthy throughout, and the dic¬ 
tion is fairly good, though there is an occa¬ 
sional misplacement of a vocable, which 
marks imperfect revision for the press ; the 
chief merit, however, is in the character of the 
heroine, which is drawn with a firm, clear 
touch, and is very noble, while thoroughly 
feminine, and not without a slight touch of 
humour, whose rarity in women makes it a 
finishing grace to those who possess it, but 
subordinate it to higher endowments. 

A Long Time Ago is a tale with some 
descriptive power, in which a somewhat 
trite subject is handled with enough diverg¬ 
ence from previous examples to prevent it 
from reading like a mere copy. The main 
idea is that of a girl engaged to a sailor 
cousin who is supposed lost at sea, and 
marrying, at her dying father’s request, a 
man much older than herself, for whom she 
has only respect, but who succeeds in winning 
her love, so that the return of the supposed 
dead man, though a disturbing element, can¬ 
not shake the new affection. The style wants 
ease and flow, as it is rather jerky and 
broken in parts, but there is capacity enough 
exhibited to make a more finished work 
from the same pen a reasonable probability. 

The author of Florimel Jones, in a brief 
preface, qualifies his book as no more than 
an attempt at authorship, ventured in the 
hope of doing better in a future effort, and 
of being stimulated, not discouraged, by 
criticism. The kindest advice that can be 
given him is to attempt less ambitious tasks 
than even this slightest of slight stories, 
which has no plot, no dialogue, no character- 
drawing, and no descriptive power (for, 
though the scene is laid in the untried region 
of Newfoundland, it might as well have 
been in Kentish Town, so far as any glimpse 
of colonial ways and local colouring is con¬ 
cerned), and to endeavour the construction 
of a tale short enough to be completed in 
one number of a weekly magazine, in which 
the interest must be derived from well 
managed incident leading up to some definite 
issue. When he has done that, and avoided 
such English as this: “ Do not let him 
make a piano of you, Florimel; he will try 
to, though, like he does of every woman,” 
he may achieve passable work after long 
apprenticeship. But he is no wizard, to 
make a mock Florimel out of Newfoundland 
fog and cod-liver oil, and certainly there is 
nothing of the beauty of the snow, the 
plasticity of the wax, or the vivacity of the 
quicksilver, out of which Spenser’s witch 
fashioned her counterfeit Florimel, visible 
in T. U.’s heroine. 

Richard F. Littledale. 


law BOOKS. 

An Introduction to the History of the Law of 
Real Property, with Original Authorities. By 
Kenelm Edward Digby, M.A., late Vinerian 
Reader in English Law in the University of Oxford, 


&c. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) This volume 
forms one of the law publications of the Clarendon 
Press series, and like the rest is primarily in¬ 
tended for the use of students at the University. 
It appears to be the outcome of the lectures 
delivered by Mr. Digby as Vinerian Reader, and 
may thus be regarded as an illustration of 
the renewed vitality which is beginning to 
characterise that neglected foundation. There 
has been, up to the present time, no introduc¬ 
tory stage through which the student might pass 
from the antiquities of constitutional law to the 
modern practice of the Courts. Blackstone’s 
Commentaries, the first-fruits of the Vinerian 
bequest a hundred years ago, which to a 
certain extent served this purpose in their day, 
have themselves become the materials of legal 
history. It is now possible for tho task to be 
undertaken from a far superior stand-point. The 
labours of our recent historians, and especially of 
Prof. Stubbs, have laid a sure foundation of 
accurate knowledge which leaves little to be 
desired. Mr. Joshua Williams, Q.O., in his 
treatise on Real Property Law, which became at 
once a classic to the law-student, has revealed the 
secret that the essential principles of conveyancing 
can be learnt outside the chambers of the draughts¬ 
man. It is Mr. Digby’s aim to bridge the gap 
which still intervenes between the historian 
and the lawyer. His work is intended in the first 
place to mark the termination of the legal depart¬ 
ment of a liberal education, but it will be no less 
useful for that growing class of young lawyers who 
are anxious to maintain that their profession is 
capable of being infused with the spirit of scientific 
research. For Mr. Digby has demonstrated, more 
clearly than has ever been attempted before, that 
life of organic development which is visible to the 
eye of the historian amid “the congeries of 
ancient custom and mediaeval and modern inno¬ 
vation which is called the law of real property.” 
He has elucidated his subject in the one appropriate 
method by means of copious quotations from the 
original authorities, whether charters, classical 
text-books, statutes, or cases. These extracts are 
prefaced by short historical disquisitions, and 
accompanied by a sufficiency of explanatory com¬ 
ment. The only criticism that might be made is 
upon the division of the work into two parts. The 
principle of this arrangement is not quite satis¬ 
factory, and the second half seems altogether the 
weaker of the two. But it would be unjust to 
conclude without stating that the whole book is 
admirable for its learning, accuracy, and clear¬ 
ness ; and that it has satisfied a conspicuous want 


The Supreme Court of Judicature Acts, with 
Annotations, 8fc. By Sir Patrick Colquhoun, Q.O. 
(Clayton and Co.) The changes in the procedure 
of English law caused by the erection of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature have, as was to be 
expected, furnished occasion to a crop of Commen¬ 
taries. The difficulties that must be removed 
before the new system can work smoothly are, no 
doubt, great and many; but Sir Patrick Col¬ 
quhoun was ill-advised when he volunteered his 
public “assistance in the interpretation” of the 
reforming statutes. He has scarcely attempted to 
conceal Ms antipatnv to the innovations that have 
now become law. He dedicates his book to Sir 
Fitzroy Kelly, and prefixes a Greek motto which 
implies that his obedience to Acta of Parliament 
is only of compulsion. When approached in such 
a spirit, the task of the annotator is scarcely likely 
to be well performed. The Acts, together with 
the Rules of Court, &c., may be obtained at a 
low price from any law-stationer. It is the intro¬ 
duction, the notes, and the index which alone 
afford justification for charging fifteen shillings for 
the present volume. On the title-page it is stated 
that the editor has also added “ Appendices 
but on reference to the text, it will be found that 
these “ Appendices ” are merely a reprint of the 
forms issued by authority of the Judges. The 
introduction gives no help whatever to a right 
understanding of the main subject of the book. 
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It contains a most misleading summary of the 
History of the English Courts of Law, and a 
few feeble criticisms on the new system. It 
abounds with grammatical solecisms and other 
faults, which are too numerous to be condoned as 
printer’s errors; and it is coloured throughout by 
a perverse misapprehension of the broad facts of 
legal reform. The notes are neither instructive to 
the student nor of much use for the practitioner, 
and the index is arranged on a cumbrous principle 
which seems intended to obstruct facility of refer¬ 
ence. The general appearance of the volume and 
the mode of printing adopted are less disagreeable 
than is the case with most law books. 

Constitutional Law and Legal History ; Some Re¬ 
marks on Education for the Bar. Bv J. J. Hooper, 
Fellow of Oriel. (Judd & Co.) the perusal of 
this little pamphlet might perhaps serve as an 
antidote to the theory of constitutional history 
inculcated by Sir Patrick Colquhoun; but in itself 
the work is too slight to have much permanent 
value. Mr. Hooper has taken his general prin¬ 
ciples from such sound students as Freeman and 
Stubbs; but he has not applied them with the 
skill of their original authors. It sounds odd 
to find the pagan Anglo-Saxons described in 
the first person as “ We,” and to read that “ our 
domestic and social institutions, as described by 

Tacitus.must be studied in England by 

him who wishes to see the results of their natural 
and spontaneous growth.” It is yet more surprising 
to come across the statement that “ the Roman law 
in its earlier stages was influenced by Etruscan 
civilisation.” Mr. Hooper, however, has evidently 
taken an honest interest in his subject, which 
renders it the more to be regretted that his study 
of history should have induced him to adopt old- 
world views concerning the course of legal pro¬ 
gress and the proper education of barristers. 

The Faculty of Laws and the Idea of Law: an 
Introductory Lecture by Alfred Hopkinson, B.A., 
Professor of Jurisprudence and Law in Owens 
College. (Manchester: J. E. Cornish.) In this 
pamphlet Mr. Hopkinson has published the in¬ 
augural lecture with which he opened his career 
as successor to Prof. Bryce at Owens College, 
Manchester. As is implied by the title, he has 
discussed the two most important aspects of his 
subject at the present day. The position which 
the study of law ought to occupy in the curri¬ 
culum of a liberal education has by no means been 
yet determined in this country, and the philo¬ 
sophical study of law in connexion with the sister 
sciences and as part of the organic whole of human 
knowledge cannot even be explained without diffi¬ 
culty to an English audience. To these two 
questions Prof. Hopkinson has courageously ad¬ 
dressed himself; and, without holding forth any 
delusive hopes of popularising what can never lie 
popular, he has vindicated alike the usefulness of 
his teaching office and the dignity of his study. 
It would be idle to say either that he enunciates 
new views on legal education, or that he has anti¬ 
cipated his years by any striking discovery in the 
theory of his subject. lie displays, however, in 
ah eminent degree the qualities which are wanted 
in his position—an earnest desire to inform his 
class by precept and example, a comprehension of 
the scattered principles of jurisprudence, and, 
above all, a disposition to extend the limited area 
of his subject by industry and research. With all 
due gratitude to the labours of Austin and Sir H. 
Maine, it must be admitted that an immense deal 
yet remains to be accomplished before law, viewed 
both in its analytical and historical aspect, can be 
raised to its proper place as one of the supreme 
departments of science. It is not the least of 
Prof. Hopkinson’s merits, and the one most full of 
promise, that he appears to be fully conscious of the 
present low and confused condition of his subject; 
and that he is desirous as well as capable of de¬ 
voting himself to that branch of his functions 
which is concerned not so much with education as 
with the advancement of knowledge. As a point 
of subordinate criticism, it may be suggested that 


he will do well in the future to avoid excessive 
quotation from Aristotle and similar marks of 
style, which betray the too fresh traces of his late 
Alma Mater. 


Supplement to the Elements of Law. By W. 
Markby, Judge of the High Court of Judicature 
at Calcutta. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) This 
little book is, as the name implies, a mere appendix 
to the former treatise by the same author. It 
consists of three chapters, on the Transfer of 
Ownership, on Security, and on Succession, which 
happen to have been written subsequently to the 
publication of the second edition of The Elements 
of Law. It is unfortunate that they could not 
have been incorporated in that work; but this 
offence against symmetry is the heaviest fault 
that hostile criticism can find. Mr. Markby has 
already established his reputation as an authority 
on the principles of general jurisprudence. In 
clearness of style, combined with adequate learn¬ 
ing, he stands at the head of all the writers upon 
a subject which is rapidly rising towards a higher 
position in this country. His treatment of each 
topic is severely condensed, but never so as to 
become unintelligible, or even unduly dry. The 
somewhat personal form in which his work is 
cast is to be referred to the circumstance that 
it was originally' delivered in a series of 
lectures to native Indian students. The result 
proves that no mode of exposition is more effective 
in print, when the teaching is not limited to the 
cram-work of an examination. It remains to add 
that this supplement fully maintains the former 
level of excellence. There is about it a freshness 
of tone, and an absence of obscure reference and 
quotation, which will recommend it alike to the 
student and the general reader. 

The Institutes of Justinian, translated with 
Notes. By J. I. Abdy, LL.D., Judge of County 
Courts, and late Regius Professor of Laws in the 
University of Cambridge, and Bryan Walker, 
LL.D., Law Lecturer of St. John's College, Cam¬ 
bridge. (Cambridge: University Press.) This 
book also is an indication that the study of juris¬ 
prudence, as introductory to the practice of law, 
is extending at the English universities. The 
syndics of the Cambridge Press have been stirred 
into an honourable rivalry by the success of the 
Clarendon Press series. It is to be regretted, 
however, that they have not chosen some less 
hackneyed subject than the Inxtitnt.ee of Justinian. 
The edition of that work by Mr. Saudars has 
become almost a classic, and it will hardly be sup¬ 
planted by the volume under notice, except per¬ 
haps in the class-room of the now co-editor. Mr. 
Sandars’ book, indeed, was not without faults; 
and, in particular, it was not sufficiently written 
up to the point of modern study in Germany. In 
this last respect Dr. Abdy and Dr. Walker may 
claim the advantage; but, on the other hand, they 
have not avoided the error of overloading their 
pages, especially in the appendices, with a mass of 
disputatious criticism. In clearuess of arrange¬ 
ment, and in all the aids that a printer and a pub¬ 
lisher can give, the old edition need not fear its 
new rival. Altogether, the appearance of the 
Cambridge book is disappointing, nor in matter is 
it free from reprehensible mistakes. For example, 
in the note on page 2 there may be noticed at 
least three instances of confused thought, where 
the editors have misunderstood Austin’s Science of 
Jurisprudence. “ Right ” ought not, in any sense, 
to be opposed to “ positive law; ” a classification 
of duties into divine, natural, moral and positive, 
exhibits the very cross division which Austin 
laboured so hard to expose; and the existence 
of “ divine rights ” is expressly denied by the 
same authority. The notes to the text are brief, 
but the essays in the appendix on certain leading 
topics are of such a nature as to satisfy the reader 
that the briefness of the notes is not due to want 
of erudition. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messes. Hubbt and Blackett will issue during 
the present month the new novel entitled As Lmg 
as She Lived, by Mr. F. W. Robinson, author of 
Grandmother's Money, in three volumes. 

A Pbdcer of Logic, on a perfectly novel plan, 
has been contributed by Prof. Jevons to the series 
of Science Primers edited bv Profs. Huxley. 
Roscoe, and Balfour Stewart It is free from the 
technicalities and symbols which make most logical 
treatises repulsive to many minds; and it appears to 
us admirably adapted to serve both as an introduc¬ 
tion to scientific reasoning, and as a guide to 
sound judgment and reasoning in the ordinary 
affairs of life. 

Under the title of A Centennial Comtnissimo 
in Europe, 1874-6, Colonel John W. Forney has 
collected in a 12mo volume the letters he for¬ 
warded to his paper, the Philadelphia Press. The 
work is announced for publication by Messrs. 
J. B. Lippincott and Co., of London and Phila¬ 
delphia, and as the outcome of an American’s im¬ 
pressions of European civilisation will be inter¬ 
esting to not a few of the writer’s countryman. 

The monograph As to Roger Williams, and ii* 
“ Banishment ” from the Massachusetts PUmtatim, 
by Henry Martyn Dexter, D.D., announced as 
forthcoming some time since in the Academy, has 
been issued from the press at Boston. _ The book 
is a handsome small quarto, printed in antique 
type, and, though no more than 152 pages in 
length, bears evidence of laborious and scholarly 
research in the number of its notes, amounting 
to 579. 

Mr. Elliot Stock is about to issue in his fee 
simile series a reproduction of the first edition oi 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. 

Herr Fritz Schulz, of Kiinigsberg, has edited 
the Early English Legend of Pope Gregory horn 
the Auchinleck MS. in the Advocates’ library, 
Edinburgh. The Governor of the Bank of fig- 
land, Mr. Henry Hucks Gibbs, has lately com¬ 
pleted the large portion of work for the Chanoer 
Society’s Concordance to Chaucer’s Works which 
he undertook some three years ago—namely, the 
General Prologue and the “ Knight’s Tale.” Mr- 
Gibbs has long been a zealous helper ef the Philo¬ 
logical, Early English"Text, and Chancer Societie, 
and also of the Roxburghe Club. 

The Syndics of the University Press, Cam¬ 
bridge, have undertaken the publication of a 
History of Nepaul, translated from the Sanskrit 
and Parbatiya, and edited by Dr. D. Wright, late 
Residency-Surgeon at Katmandoo. The work, 
which will be illustrated, will comprise a sketch 
of the present state of Nepaul by the editor, ana 
a brief list of his collection of Sanskrit and Tibetan 
MSS., chiefly relating to Buddhism, which now 
belong to the University Library, Cambridge. 
This collection is larger and more important than 
the similar collections of the Royal Asiatic So¬ 
ciety and the Bibliotheque Nationals of Psm. 
Some of the palm-leaf MSS. axe of great an¬ 
tiquity, the oldest being dated Nepaul, Samvat 3, o, 

and 10— i.e. a.d. 883, 885, and 800— respective!!. 
There are many other dated MSS. of the eleventh, 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries. Spe¬ 
cimen pages of some of the oldest will he photo¬ 
graphed in the next part of the Oriental Sen® 
of the Palaeographical Society. 

A statement has recently been made by 
Henry Rawlinson at the anniversary weebst 
of the Royal Asiatic Society that fir. Geos* 
Smith had discovered the site of the an®*® 
Hittite capital, which was named the 
City,” and that his discovery will enable us no- 
only to explain the traces of Egyptian art wfcc 
are met with in Assyria, but also to p»ve t® 
truth of Mr. Hyde Clarke’s theory that the lb - 
tites are the ancestors of the Etruscans. ApP*" 
rently, almost the sole reason for the latteras-*^. 
tion was the imaginary fact that the sap* 
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32truria -was named the “ Gate-City,” and a very 
questionable connexion supposed to exist between 
the Latin Janus and janua. It is highly satis¬ 
factory to find the Etruscan mystery at last likely 
to be cleared up, though it is difficult to see how 
two Latin words can throw any light on the 
subject. Whatever view be taken of Etruscan, 
nobody has ever pretended that it was Latin, 
while to compare Latin and “ Hittite ” belongs to 
a pro-scientific age of philology. It is refreshing 
to come across a revival of the theory which 
brought the Rasena by easy stages from feesen in 
Assyria to Tuscany. What Mr. Smith really has 
done seems to be this: he has discovered what 
may turn out to be the site of Carchemish, and 
what is at all events the site of the capital of the 
once powerful and civilised Hittite population. 
Among other relics he has disinterred there is a 
monolith covered with Hamathite hieroglyphics, 
a discovery which verifies the conjecture that this 
curious writing was of Hittite origin. To talk 
about Etruscans, however, in connexion with this 
discovery is to import a sensational element into 
it which the facts do not justify. 

Dk. Leopold Seliqjianh, of Berlin, proposes 
to deliver at St. George's Hall, under distinguished 
patronage, a series of four lectures on some of 
Goethe’s masterpieces: they will extend from June 
19 to July 10. The lectures will relate respect¬ 
ively to Hermann and Dorothea, Iphigema in 
Tauris, Tasso, and Gotz von Berlichingen. 


A vest serious discussion, affecting the interests 
of learning in Ireland, came to an issue in the 
public debate of the Royal Irish Academy last 
Monday week. The facts are briefly these. A 
scheme of amalgamation of learned Societies in 
Ireland has long been talked about and threatened: 
but the present Government, acting through Lord 
Sandon, seemed likely to carry it into effect. For 
this purpose they found little objection on the 

- part of the Royal Dublin Society, who seemed 
not unwilling to have their library merged in a 
public Irish Library, their membership in that of 
a Royal Irish Society, and their officials paid in- 
leased salaries by the Science and Art Depart¬ 
ment But the Royal Irish Academy, whose officers 
are practically unpaid, and whose dignity and tra¬ 
ditions are of a high order, has resisted all attempts 

- at amalgamation. To the request of the Govern¬ 
ment thatthey shouldgive up their precious Museum 
of Irish Antiquities to form a part of a national 
museum, they replied that they would only do 
so on condition of its being kept together in 
Dublin, and under the management of the Society’s 
officers. They also objected to accounting for 
their annual grant (2,0001.) through any South 

- .Kensington officials, it having been hitherto the 
practice to send this account directly through the 
Irish office. The only answer received to this 
reply was a curt order from Government, stating 
that in future they must account through South 
Kensington, with a view to furthering the proposed 

-> amalgamation. To this the Academy has replied 
by an almost unanimous vote that they will not 
do so, and will rather abandon their annual grant 
than submit to the interference of a quasi-scientific 
Oovernment Department. The Royal Dish Aca¬ 
demy claims the right of remaining as heretofore, 
under the same conditions as the Royal Society, the 
British Museum, the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
the Royal Dish Academy of Music, and other 
learned Societies, which now account directly to 
Government, and not through the so-called Science 
and Art Department. It remains to be seen what 
answer the Government will give to the strong 
protest of the Academy. 

At a recent meeting of the Section of Russian 
Language and Literature of the Imperial Academy 
of Sciences of St. Petersburg, M. Sresnefsky com¬ 
municated the discovery by A. P. Hilferding of 
an eleventh-century octateuch in South Slavonic 
character, with two large-sized pages of facsimile 
illustrations. This manuscript, found by Hilferd¬ 
ing during his last journey, now forms part of the 


Khludoff collection, and is mentioned in the de¬ 
scription of that collection by A. N. Popoff, under 
No. 180, where it is referred to the fourteenth- 
fifteenth century. In the book of the Archiman¬ 
drite Amphilochius, however, it is described in 
detail and compared with readings in other MSS., 
the Greek text being also given where requisite. 
M. Sresnefsky also mentioned an important work 
by the Archimandrite Sergius—the second volume 
of the complete Almanac for the East , containing 
(1) a monthly calendar; (2) remarks for every day; 
(3) appendices and indexes ; the whole forming 
a volume of sixty-four sheets of printed matter. 

The following extracts from the constitution of 
the American Philological Society will show the 
scope of its operations. It is now principally at 
work in the direction of establishing and promul¬ 
gating a new phonetic alphabet and general 
orthographic reform. The second article of the 
constitution is as follows:— 

“The objects of tho society shall be to cultivate the 
science of language ; to establish, perfect, and propa¬ 
gate an orthographic Kosmoglot; to trace the origin, 
growth, and relationship of languages; to collect 
grammars, vocabularies, and specimens of ancient and 
modern tongues ; to encourage the study of hierogly¬ 
phics, mythological emblems, temples, images, old in¬ 
scriptions, coins, and in general all tho records and 
relics of the past; to investigate problems of ethno¬ 
logy ; to publish a literary journal and such other 
works as the society may deem proper.” 

Another article further saye:— 

“ The Board shall have the power to docide upon 
the orthography to be used in recording their proceed¬ 
ings or in publishing such works as may be deemed 
advisable for the establishment and spread of a true 
phonetic system, and this shall be regarded as the 
standard orthography of the society.” 

One of the immediate labours of this society is 
that of making arrangements for a convention at 
Philadelphia during the exhibition. It is also 
planned to bold a world’s convention in London in 
the year 1878. The rooms of the American Philo¬ 
logical Society are at 19 Great Jones Street, New 
York. Dr. D. P. Holton is the secretary. 

We have received Penzance : Past and Present, 
a Lecture, by George Bown Millett. It is not 
an easy task to compress the history of a town 
like Penzance within the limits of an ordinary 
popular lecture; nevertheless, Mr. Millett has 
succeeded in imparting to his hearers, and, by 
printing his paper in compliance with their re¬ 
quest, in conveying to others besides his audience 
much interesting information concerning his native 
place, which from the mildness and salubrity of its 
climate may justly be considered the Mentone of 
England. In this little monograph Mr. Millett has 
shown that he is well qualified to enter more deeply 
into the history of the town he loves so well, and 
when he has completed the publication of the parish 
registers of Madron (of which parish Penzance 
was formerly a hamlet), which he is known to 
have in the press, and which, we observe, was 
favourably commented upon at the recent meeting 
of the Royal Institution of Cornwall, we hope 
that, as a recreation from his professional avoca¬ 
tions, he will direct his attention to the subject. 
The knowledge possessed by so able a resident as 
Mr. Millett cannot fail to be of the greatest value 
in the compilation of a full and complete history 
of the very interesting town of Penzance. 

The publishing firm of Theobald Grieben in 
Berlin has commenced the issue of a Bibliothek fiir 
Wissemchaft and Literatur, which is intended to 
include every year a number of valuable works on 
politics, law, history, philosophy, medicine, 
natural history and literature. The enterprise, 
which demands the close and permanent co-opera¬ 
tion of writers of scientific eminence, deserves 
every encouragement in the present unsatisfactory 
condition of the German publishing trade. One 
book of the historical series has been already com¬ 
pleted— Drei Bucher Geschichte und Politik, by 
Prof. Ottokar Lorenz, of Vienna, It comprises 
seventeen essays, which have already appeared in 


various periodical publications. They are not all 
of equal value, and some might have been omitted 
without any great loss, though it is satisfactory to 
have them all together. The English reader will 
be especially interested in the articles on English 
history in the sixteenth and seventeenth centimes, 
on Lord Palmerston, and on the growth of the 
English Constitution. The second publication, 
the Ilandhuch der Geschichte Oesterreichs, by Prof. 
Krones, of Gratz, will be of still greater import¬ 
ance. It will be issued in three volumes, or seven¬ 
teen numbers, of which latter three have already 
appeared. The name of the author is too well 
known to leave any doubt of the excellence of his 
work. 


The June number of the Revue Philosophique 
contains a characteristic article by E. von Hart¬ 
mann, headed “ Schopenhauer, and his disciple 
Frauenstadt.” The latter has recently attempted 
in his Neue Brief e to refortify his master’s positions 
against the attacks of opponents, and more par¬ 
ticularly to remove, or at least to tone down, the 
apparent contradiction between certain of Scho¬ 
penhauer's doctrines (as that of eternal'ideas and 
typical forms) and the new scientific ideas of 
evolution. Hartmann—who defines his mental 
attitude in relation to Schopenhauer as “ the im¬ 
partiality of the historian,” while that of Frauen¬ 
stadt is said to be “ a personal veneration ”—dis¬ 
putes many of the latter’s interpretations of his 
master, and seeks to show by a re-exposition of 
Schopenhauer’s doctrines that they are not fitted 
to be the basis of ft permanently satisfactory 
philosophy. The true way to deal with Schopen¬ 
hauer to-day is to co-ordinate him with the other 

? ost-Kantian thinkers, especially Schelling and 
Iegel, combining the best fruits of their different 
systems. The article seems to be well adapted to 
disguise from those who are not directly familiar 
with the writings of Schopenhauer and Hartmann 
how much of the latter’s Philosophy of the Un¬ 
conscious is directly derived from the former. 


The Contemporary Rerieto opens with an article 
by Mr. Gladstone on “ The Courses of Religious 
Thought,” which is more commensurate with 
ordinary rational discussion than most of his 
theological exercitations. It is somewhat surpris¬ 
ing that his sincere horror of Erastianism does not 
make him take a severer view of the Christianity 
of Russia; but, in fact, he imagines that it is the 
duty of religion to adapt itself to civilisation, not 
of civilisation to adapt itself to religion, and con¬ 
sequently Erastianism only offends him when it 
proclaims itself too boastfully. Arthur Arnold 
has plenty of tragical details of the oppression 
practised in “ Persia in 1870; " perhaps the most 
striking is the punishment of highway robbers, 
who in one Government were walled up in brick 
cylinders, which were tilled up with liquid plaster 
that hardened long before the wretches died of 
cold and congestion. Mr. Campbell continues his 
admirable papers on “ The Revision of the English 
New Testament.” He admires Tvndale highly, 
giving him credit for a great perception of idiom, 
and defends the rendering of tovs rra^nyimvc 
in Acts ii. 47, on the ground that he scented 
Hebraism. Here is a pregnant remark: “ It must 
remain doubtful whether some peculiarities of our 
version which have been ascribed to mistrans¬ 
lation are not rather to be accounted for by the 
fact that the English idiom is habitually less 
precise in some things than the Greek.” The 
second of Mr. Fairbairn’s papers on Strauss con¬ 
tains a very convenient summary of the contro- 
versv on the Life of Jesus. Dr. Abbott, in his 
reply to Mr. Spedding, raises a very strong 
presumption that Bacon, in narrating his relations 
with Essex, gave way more or less to that bias in 
his own favour which warps the recollection of 
most meu who have to defend themselves by nar¬ 
rating their part in doubtful transactions of some 
years back. Sir John Lubbock thinks our present 
system of elementary education might bo im- 
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P roved if botany as taught under the auspices of 
>ean Dawes and Professor Henslow could be 
substituted for history as generally taught now. 

Ik the Fortnightly Horace White has an in¬ 
structive article on the “Financial Crisis in 
America.” At the close, attention is called to the 
exemption of France from the periodical crises 
which afflict Anglo-Saxon commerce; is this 
exemption due in part to the fact that in France 
every public body is a pretty constant and very 
honest borrower, so i that the savings which in 
England accumulate till they tempt fictitious 
trading find comparatively safe investments ? 
George Meredith’s “ Ballad of Past Meridian ” is 
short and sweet. 0. Bridge describes “ Early 
Autumn on the Yang Tze ” in a quaint and sym¬ 
pathetic way; it seems that the country people 
m the neighbourhood of Shanghai are filthy and 
well-to-do. The most noticeable point in Leslie 
Stephen’s “ Agnostic’s Apology ” is the attempt to 
show that the advocates of free-will are in a 
dilemma whether to rest responsibility on la¬ 
borious merit or spontaneous virtue. J. T. Bunce 
(a new writer ?) discourses pleasantly of James 
Northcote, R.A., whom Hazlitt thought suitable 
to play Johnson to his Boswell. There was this 
fitness in the selection: the conversation of both 
was better than their ostensible works. 

Mrs. Olii> hant's new story in the Cornhill 
begins with a prosperous woman sickening for 
cancer, and anxious to indulge her last caprices 
before the disease has declared itself, and to make 
sure of euthanasia as soon as it has. S. 0. trans¬ 
lates the “ Hymn to Demeter,” with the needful 
illustrations. E. W. G. describes Walter von der 
Vogelweide, laying some stress on his cynicism 
and the pietism which he acquired in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of St. Elizabeth. 

Ik Macmillan there is an interesting article on 
the stage in France, by the Vicomte de Oalonne, 
noticeable for the extreme severity with which 
Frederick Lemaitre is judged. Prof. Colvin takes 
up and combats successfully—let us hope, for the 
last time—a point recently urged in defence of 
prize-fellowships at Oxford and Cambridge. The 
prize-fellow in London is supposed to exercise a 
regenerating influence by dining-out and writing 
for the magazines. This Mr. Colvin shows to be 
illusory, and the prize-fellow to be a superfluous 
element, whether at the dinner-table or in the 
magazine:— 

“ This institution of prize-fellowships (he says) at 
the same time locks up the material resources that 
we want, and perpetuates the moral and intellectual 
conditions to which we would put an end; ... it 
starves Oxford and Cambridge as homes of learning 
and education; it tempts students to study for money, 
and to abandon study when they have won the prize." 
Mr. Creighton reviews the recent volume of 
“ Essays on the Endowment of Research ” pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Henry S. King and Co. 

Ik the Gentleman's Magazine there are some 
entertaining notes by Karl Blind on the “ White 
Woman of Berlin,” who appears before a death in 
the royal family. It seems she is really a form of 
Friga, or Bertha, the mythical ancestress, as 
Odin is the mythical ancestor, of all old German 
families. 

Ik Belgravia the “New Republic” promises 
ill; it is a series of imaginary conversations made 
up, so far, of coarse and close parodies of well- 
known writers. 

It is a pity that the Northumbrian watering- 
place where a contributor of Blackwood wintered 
is disguised under a pseudonym; the description 
is very picturesque ana fresh. 

Ik Temple Bar the American Senator, Elias 
Gotobed of Mickwa, makes his appearance to¬ 
wards the close of the second instalment of Mr. 
Trollope’s story. Mark Twain describes the 
facts concerning the recent “ Carnival of Crime in 
Connecticut,” showing how he killed his con¬ 
science and lived happy ever after. 


This paper appears simultaneously in the 
Atlantic Monthly , which is in other ways in¬ 
teresting. H. James, Jr., begins a new story, “ The 
American.” W. D. Howells describes a Shaker 
village which is gradually dying out, apparently 
because the country within thirty-five miles of 
Boston is being gradually depopulated. The cur¬ 
rent number of Mrs. Kembles “Old Woman’s 
Gossip ” contains her impressions of Arthur 
Hnllam, Stirling, Miss O’Niel, Malibran and 
Sontag, and an account of her own debut. 

Ik Fraser J. A. F. writes on Lord Macaulay 
with full and liberal appreciation of his personal 
character; otherwise the article reminds us of a 
proverb, which may be paraphrased—“ when 
rhetoricians fall out historians come by their 
own.” 

The Revue dee Deux Mondes for May 15 con¬ 
tains one of the most interesting of M. A. Leroy 
Beaulieu’s articles on Russia. It deals with the 
Russian nobility, and gives a very clear account 
of its three-fold origin: the princes of the House 
of Rurik; the Boiars, who had the right of trans¬ 
ferring their services from prince to prince; and 
the more or less privileged bureaucracy. M. 
Ernest Lavisse’s article on the “ Foundation of the 
University of Berlin,” cl propos of the reform of 
superior instruction in France, is noticeable for 
a shrewd criticism on the University Law 
of' the late Chamber, which, he says, will 
change little from an educational point of 
view, as the method of teaching in the State 
university is identical with that of the Jesuits. 
M. Othenin d’Haussonville's articles on Michelet 
lead us to suppose that there was much less secret 
history in his life than in Sainte-Beuve’s. The 
writer makes what he can of Michelet’s first 
marriage, which was unfortunate, and of the 
second, which was happy, and explains how his 
talent was perverted by popularity-hunting after 
the quarrel into which he drifted with the 
Jesuits, and by having to undergo “ la revanche 
d’une imagination moins pure que sa vie.” M. L. 
G. Sehlumberger has a curious article on the 
coinage of the Frank Principalities, all whose 
money of commerce was imitated from Maho¬ 
metan coinage so exactly as to incur Papal 
censure. 

We have received Gout and Rheumatic Gout, 
bv Dr. A. B. Garrod, third edition (Longmans); 
Vivisection; The Royal Society for the PreverUioH 
of Cruelty to Animals and the Royal Commission 
(Smith, Elder, and Co.); Experiences in Spiritual¬ 
ism, by Catherine Berry, second edition (Burns) ; 
On the Prospects of the United Kingdom Alliance, 
by William Hoyle (Salford: Roberts); CuUwr- 
geschichte in ihrer natiirlichen Entwicklung bis zur 
Gegenwart, von F. von Hellwald, 2. Aufl., 1. Lfg. 
(Augsburg: Lampart); St. Paul's Cathedral: the 
Impression and the Remedy, by the author of The 
Art Impressions of Dresden (Hardwicke and 
Bogue). 


OBITUARY. 

Diez, Friedrich, at Bonn, May 29, aged 82. 

Eadie, Rev. John, DD., at Glasgow, June 8, aged 63. [Pro¬ 
fessor of Biblical Literature in the Divinity Hall of the 
United Presbyterian Church of Scotland; author of a 
Bible Cycloi>a*dia , commentaries on several of St. Paul’s 
Epistles, a Life of Dr. Killo , &ic .; member of the Now 
Testament Committee of Biblical Revision.] 

SouLifi, Eadore, at Paris, May 30. [Author of 2iolibrt et ta 
famille, &c.] 


THE LATE PROF. DIEZ. 

The death of Dr. Friedrich Christian Diez re¬ 
moves the last of three great contemporary gram¬ 
marians, each practically the founder of that 
branch of comparative philology to which he 
devoted himself. Born in 1794, nine years after 
Grimm, and three after Bopp, Diez survived the 
former by thirteen years, the latter by nine; 
living to celebrate (in 1871) the jubilee of his 
doctorate, and to write at the age of eighty an 
elegant and valuable essay on one of the sections 


of the science which he founded. Though the 
Romanische Grammatik, whose first volume was 
published in 1836, can hardly share with its 
predecessor, the Deutsche Grammatik, and even 
the Vergletchende Grammatik, the distinction of 
having created linguistic science, it at least 
created the Romanic branch of it; all Romanic 
philologists are Diez’s pupils, and if some of them 
have outstripped their master, it is chiefly be¬ 
cause his point of departure was chaos, theirs, the 
order he had evolved from it. A second and 
much improved edition of the work appeared in 
1856; and if it cannot be said of the third edition 
(1872) that it has kept pace with the discoveries 
of the intervening period, it is still the indispen¬ 
sable manual of Romanic students, and the only 
compendium of Neo-Latin philology available to 
more general workers. The other works of Die*, 
valuable as they are, can hardly be compared in 
importance to his grammar; but we must mention 
the Etymologisches Worterbuch, first published in 
1853, in which he applied to the determination of 
Romanic derivations the phonetic laws he hsd 
established in his masterwork, and thus converted 
etymology from guesswork into science. Diez 
was appointed Professor in the University of 
Bonn in 1823, and retained the post till bis death, 
lecturing on and working at the philology and 
literature of the Romanic languages for more than 
half a century. It is pleasant to record that the 
value of his labours was recognised in his lifetime 
both in and out of his special circle; from varioiu 
Governments (not the English, of course) he re¬ 
ceived orders of knighthood, and his jubilee 
brought him congratulations and homage from 
crowds of his disciples and fellow-workers. 

Hexby Nicol 


KOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Lieut. Cameron has begun a pleasantly-written 
sketch Of his great journey across Africa in thi 
June number of Good Words, which will be of 
great interest to the general reader while waiting 
for his book. This first paper leads up from the 
starting-point of the expedition, through tie 
trying coast region in which Cameron’s fellow- 
travellers, Moffat and Dillon,fell victims to African 
fever, and onwards by the Arab settlement « 
Unyanyembd to the shores of Lake Tanganyika 
The map of Central Africa accompanying thi 
narrative, though on a small scale, is of original 
value, since it gives for the first time the 
accurate reduction of Cameron’s manuscript maps 
from the east coast to the lake, and from Lake 
Dilolo to the west coast; the central portion of 
the route, between Tanganyika and Dilolo, haying 
already been published by the Geographical Society. 

The description of Mr. E. Young's first steam- 
launch voyage on Lake Nyassa from the mission 
station of Livingstonia, and his map of the lake- 
have reached England, and will he discussed at 
the next meeting of the Geographical Society. 
Mr. Young steamed along the eastern side of 
the lake, Livingstone and Kirk having followed 
the western shore in their boat voyage of 1661- 
Besides giving a more accurate outline of the 
eastern side of the lake, which had omj 
been seen by Livingstone from a great dis¬ 
tance, Young has made the remarkable discovery 
that the lake extends northward for fully L" 
miles beyond the point at which Livingston 
supposed it to terminate, and has mapped it w 
9° 20' south latitude, or to within a short distance 
of the latitude of the south end of Tanganyika, 
though two or three degrees further east in k>n?*j 
tude. Young has also learned that s river named 
the Rovuma flows out of the north end of Nyassa, 
but very direct and positive evidence will doub - 
less be required before the fact of the existence o 
a large outlet at the north as well as at the son 
end of the lake can be accepted by geographers. 

The second Anuario Eidrografco de h 
trina de Chile, published at Santiago, has jus* 
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received. The bulk of the volume is occupied by 
an excellent translation and condensation of the 
published sailing directions of the chief maritime 
countries relating to all coasts of the globe; but 
a considerable part is given to the valuable reports 
of original surveys made by the vessels of the 
Chilian marine along the coasts of the republic, 
adding very considerably to the knowledge of 
the intricate archipelago which borders South¬ 
ern Chile and Patagonia, and stretches down 
to the Strait of Magellan. Altogether the volume 
gives good evidence of the steady progress of this 
most advanced of the South American republics. 

We understand that the Chevalier Cristoforo 
Negri, the energetic President of the Italian 
Geographical Society, intends to be present at the 
forthcoming meeting of the British Association 
at Glasgow. 

A TBIANGULATION of the island of Java was 
begun in 1854 for the Dutch Government map by 
S. II. and G. A. de Lange, hut at that time the 
work was carried on simply for the purposes of the 
survey, and not with the object of making use of 
the work for the measurement of a degree of the 
earth's surface. After several Ilesidencies had been 
triangulated the work caiue to a standstill from 
1858 till 1801, when it was again uninter¬ 
ruptedly resumed. On the representation of Dr. 
J. A. C. OudemansinlSOO the Government deter¬ 
mined to make use of the triangulation for the 
measurement of a degree of latitude and longitude. 
As a preliminary step towards this end an elabo¬ 
rate comparison of the scales of the instruments 
employed in measuring the bases with standard 
measures was instituted by Dr. Oudemans, the 
apparatus having been brought to Europe for this 
purpose; and he has now published, in German, 
the first portion of a volume describing the tri¬ 
angulation and giving the results of his com¬ 
parisons of the scales and measurements. 

The following telegram has been received from 
Gen. Skobelef, dated from Ferghana, April 27 
(May 9):—The Kara Kirghizes, at the instiga¬ 
tion of Abdullah Beg, interrupted the caravan 
Toute to Kashgar, and, having selected a strong 
position in the valley of Y'angi-arik, seventeen 
miles from the fortress of Gulsha, proclaimed a 
gaza (religious war). On April 24 (May 0) I 
marched from Gulsha . . . and the following day 
the force under my command stormed the 
enemy’s position, although strongly fortified, driv¬ 
ing them from their earthworks at the point 
of the bayonet, and taking possession of a 
bridge and their camp. The enemy, number¬ 
ing 1,500, fled, pursued by the mounted rifle¬ 
men for seventeen miles beyond Sofi-Kurgan. 
Skobelef continued his march on Uzkend after 
receiving the submission of the rebellious Begs, 
and by last accounts was superintending the 
making of a carriage-road between Ush and 
Gulsha. The following sub-division of Ferghana 
for administrative and economical purposes has 
been confirmed by General Kaufmann, the 
Governor of Turkestan: (1) the town of Kokand; 
(2) the districts of Kokand, Maighilan, Andijan, 
Ush, Chimion, Namangan, and Just. These dis¬ 
tricts will be defined more accurately by and 
by; for the present their limits remain exactly 
as they were under the rule of the Begs. Of 
the principal towns of Ferghana, Kokand has 
10,000houses and 300 mosques; Marghilan has 
6,000 houses and 300 mosques; Andijan has 
4,000 houses and 200 mosques; Namangan has 
4,000 houses and 250 mosques ; Uzkend has 1,000 
houses and 70 mosques; and Balikchi has 1,000 
houses and 50 mosques. The oldest inhabitants 
of the late Khanat are probably the Tajiks (of 
Aryan race) ; but their numbers are insignificant, 
and are year by year becoming more so in all 
parts of Central Asia, as they are absorbed by the 
Uzbeks, a race of Turks who have migrated from 
Tashkend, Samarkand, Bokhara, and other places. 
The nomad inhabitants are Kirghizes, including 
the more warlike but less numerous Kipchaks. 


The whole population may be roughly estimated 
at 960,000, according to Kuhn. 

A Norwegian deep-sea exploring expedition, 
equipped after the manner of the Challenger, for a 
cruise of three summers, is about to set out from 
Bergen, the object being to examine the region of 
the sea-bed bounded by Norway, the Shetlands, 
Faroes, Iceland, the ice of East Greenland, Jan 
Mayen, and Spitzbergen. When Prof. Mohn, 
Director of the Meteorological Institute of 
Norway, was studying the temperature of these 
seas he became very conscious of the deficiency of 
knowledge of this great area, though its borders 
had to some extent been investigated by British, 
Swedish, German, and French expeditions. His 
colleague at the University of Christiania, Prof. 
Sars, had an equally strong conviction of the 
importance of biological research in this region, 
not only in the interests of science, but for 
the welfare of the country, so many of whose in¬ 
habitants earn their livelihood in these seas. 
Accordingly, both together presented a memoir 
to the Minister of the Interior in 1874, requesting 
the organisation of an exploring expedition of the 
seas west of Norway. The proposal was warmly 
received by tho Minister, M. Vogt, and resulted 
in the voting of a sufficient sum for the outfit of 
the expedition by the Storthing of 1875, and a 
second vote by that of 1876 for its maintenance 
during tho succeeding year. Captain O. Wille, of 
the Norwegian navy, was sent to England to consult 
with Captain Nares (whom he had the good fortune 
to see the day before the Arctic Expedition sailed), 
to procure instruments, and to arrange with the 
authorities of the Admiralty for co-operation, in 
the matter of simultaneous observations, with the 
Arctic Expedition. Later in the season Captain 
Wille returned to Bergen to find a suitable ship 
for the voyage, and on his recommendation the 
Government hired the steamer Voringen, of 400 
tons burthen. During the past winter and spring 
the preparations for the voyage have been carried 
out so that the ship might sail on June 1. The 
scientific staff of the expedition is as follows, and 
sufficiently indicates the objectsof the voyage: Prof. 
Sars, Dr. Danielsen, and M. Fride (biology) ; Cap¬ 
tain Wille (soundings, deep-sea temperatures, mag¬ 
netic observations); M. Svendsen (chemistry); and 
Prof. Mohn (physics, sea temperature, meteorology, 
and magnetism). Capt. Wille is in command of 
the ship; Lieut. M. Petersen is first-lieutenant, and 
Capt. Greig (the master) is second-lieutenant. The 
expedition will first call at Utvoer, a group of 
small islands at the mouth of the Sogne fiord, 
where the locality is free from local attraction, in 
order to make the necessary magnetical base-ob¬ 
servations ; then, after testing the deep-sea gear in 
the calm water of the fiord, will put to sea and run 
along the deep coast channel extending from the 
Skagerrack, in order to find the mode in which 
this channel goes northward, and to explore the 
banks off the coast of Romsdal. She will then call 
at Christiansund to fill up with coal, and thence 
will steam westward to the “ Lightning ” channel 
between Shetland and the Faroes, where the work 
of the Porcupine expedition will be extended in a 
north-westerly direction. After calling at Thors- 
havn she will proceed to examine the bank 
between Faroe and Iceland. At Beykiavik mag¬ 
netic base-observations will again be made, and 
thence it is proposed to go west and northward of 
Iceland, and to run a line of soundings to the 
Norwegian coast north of Drontheim. 


THE “ THEOLOGISCH TIJDSCITRIFT.” 

The Theologisch Tijdschrxft for March contains 
the continuation of Dr. Kosters’ essay on the 
Origin and Development of the Doctrine of 
Angels, one of the most valuable of recent con¬ 
tributions to the history of Biblical religion. In 
a former notice, the reviewer had the pleasure of 
confirming some of Dr. Kosters’ main conclusions 
(especially as regards the “Angel of Yahveh”) 
from his own studies. The results of the second 


part of the essay, however, are for the most part'the 
property of the writer, and throw some fresh light 
on this not unimportant subject. It is true they 
are sometimes open to question on exegetical 
grounds. Thus the arguments on the Seraphim 
of Isaiah’s vision and the Satan of Job seem in¬ 
conclusive. That the Seraphim join in sending 
forth Isaiah is not proved by the expression, 
“ Who will go for us ? ” (Isa. vi. 8). Nor does 
the Satan’s coming “ in the midst ” of the sons 
of Elohim (Job i. 6, ii. 1) prove that, in his 
secret hostility to Yahveh, he is a representative 
of the whole class so designated. On Kosters’ 
own explanation of Job xxxiii. 23, “ one ” (at 
any rate) “ out of a thousand ’’ heavenly beings 
might be different from his fellows. On another 
point, however, Dr. Kosters’ opinion is entitled to 
great weight. In common with most of the 
deeper Biblical students he still adheres to the 
view that the sons of Elohim in Gen. vi. are 
Titanic, supernatural beings, and not, as Mr. 
George Smith would have them, a separate race 
of men. Dr. Kosters also gives a well-timed 
caution against admitting too large an amount of 
Persian influence on Jewish angelology. But 
perhaps the most important passage of his essay 
is that in which he argues from the absolute 
silence of the great Elohistic Pentateuch docu¬ 
ment as to the existence of angels to the late 
date of the record. And it must be admitted 
that from the point of view of the history 
of doctrine the post-Exiie date of the “ Book of 
Origins ” (including the Elohistic narratives dis¬ 
puted by Bishop Oolenso) is more probable than 
any other. In spite of some real objections, it is 
on the whole more probable that these objections 
may be removed than that the Elohistic writer’s 
beliefs can be accounted for at a period prior to 
the Exile. In the same number, Prof. Oort 
makes a free and full confession of his own belief 
in the late date of the “ Book of Origins.” With 
regard to the legislative insertions made at a still 
later time, he observes that they cannot always 
be distinguished by the analytic method alone; 
this needs to be supplemented by the synthetic 
method. We must enquire, What was the object 
of the writer of this or that passage, and how did 
he endeavour to obtain it ? The special subject 
of the paper in which this very just remark occurs 
is the great Day of Atonement, the accounts of 
which in Lev. xvi. and the Mishna are criticised 
with valuable results. Dr. Blom, author of a 
work on the Epistle of St. James much esteemed 
in Holland, follows with a paper on the destina¬ 
tion of the first epistle named after St. Peter. 
He considers the heading and the contents of this 
book to be irreconcileable, and that this is due to 
its pseudonymous character, the writer having 
assumed the character of Peter, the apostle of cir¬ 
cumcision, to obtain a greater circulation for his 
work. Dr. Hugenholtz criticises a Dutch and an 
English work on “ the religious question; ” 
in fact, parties analogous to our own, though 
perhaps more consistent, are to be found in tho 
Dutch Churches—the broadest which Christendom 
can show. Dr. Straatman, whose able but hyper¬ 
critical work on St. Paul has been reviewed in 
these columns, begins in the March and concludes 
in the May number an article on the well-known 
fragment in which Papias describes his enquiries 
after an evangelic tradition. He suggests that napi 
Tutv irpetrfivripobv may mean “ derived at second or 
third hand from the Presbyters,” and takes <pavg 
(wera teat ptvovtra to refer to the two surviving 
disciples of Jesus, Aristion and presbyter John, 
whom Papias mainly consulted. Lastly, he con¬ 
cludes from the statement of Papias that one or 
another of these disciples must be intended in 
John xxi. 23. The rumour “that that disciple 
should not die ” would be favoured bv his great 
age, and the selection of presbyter John in pre¬ 
ference to Aristion is dictated by the tradition of 
a Johannine authorship of the Fourth Gospel, and 
by the meaning of John (Johanan), “ he whom the 
Lord favoureth,” - “the disciple whom Jesus 
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loved.” The latter phrase was, according to this 
ingenious writer, a circumlocution for John 
(the presbyter, not the apostle) to whom the 
writer (“forger” is too modem a word) 
wished his readers to ascribe the Gospel. 
In the same number Prof. Oort, without much 
ceremony, recants his former theory of the origin 
of Joel, and ranges himself on the side of Dr. 
Du Inn, who places it (as has been mentioned 
already) after the return from the Exile. This is, 
perhaps, the safest view. Yet Dr. Oort’s new 
theory leaves “ the northern one ” (Joel ii. 20) un¬ 
accounted for; his original view, ascribing it to the 
misinterpretation of the locusts by the later 
prophet, gave an ingenious and at the same time 
plausible explanation. His earlier view, too, gave 
mi equally natural account of the two senses of 
the “ day of Yahveh,” as a plague of locusts 
actually experienced, and as a day of triumph for 
Israel in the future. At present Dr. Oort can 
only any that the phTase had lost its meaning, and 
could be used rhetorically in two senses. Inci¬ 
dentally, he offers a highly probable correction of 
the text of Joel ii. 17. For limshol bam read 
iemdshdl baggoyim, “ for a proverb among the 
nations.” Grammar pleads for the change, and 
the accidental erasure of the middle letters of a 
word is not very uncommon. (The reviewer takes 
this opportunity of suggesting two other correc¬ 
tions of the text of the Hebrew prophets. In Zeph. 
Ii. 1, for the unintelligible hithkosheshu, vakoshshu, 
read hithbosheshu vaboshu, “ set yourselves to be 
ashamed, and be ashamed,” which excellently 
suits the next line, “ O nation that turneth not 
pale.” Compare Isaiah xlvi. 8, as corrected by 
Lagarde, and for the construction, Hab. i. 6, 
which also indicates a correction of Isaiah xxix. 
9.) There are, lastly, the usual thorough and yet 
kindly criticisms of books. On the whole, it 
deserves to be stated that, in spite of some weak¬ 
nesses, not peculiar to Holland, the Theologisch 
Tijdschrift stands in some departments at the 
head of the critical theology of the Continent. 
It owes this position mainly to the unremitting 
■exertions of a few members of the free theological 
faculty of Leyden. Is it too much to hope that 
the next few years may see the establishment at 
our universities of some supplementary theolo¬ 
gical fellowships or professorships, free from any 
obligations to Churcn, sect, or party ? The neces¬ 
sary sequel of this would be the foundation of a 
really independent journal of the Science of 
Religion. T. K. Cheyne. 


GERMAN LETTER. ' 

Gotha: May 85, 1876. 

The activity in the field of historical literature 
is so great that again a number of important pub¬ 
lications of recent date present themselves for 
notice. The collection of the histories of the 
European States begun by Heeren and Uckert is 
now being carried on by W. von Giesebrecht and 
Alfred von Reumont’s Geschichte Toscana's seit dem 
Ends des JUrrent inischen TVeistaats; 1. Theil: 
Die Medici, 16.30-1737 (Gotha: F. A. Perthes), is 
the first volume which has been published under 
the new direction. It is an ungrateful task to 
write the history of a people that has outlived the 
period of its greatest prosperity and power. The 
historian cannot count on a friendly reception 
from more than a few readers for a monarchy 
founded on the ruins of a free community, and, 
whereas both writer and reader are carried 
away by their enthusiasm and delight in contem¬ 
plating a State just rising into importance, a sense 
of weariness and dejection, which the cleverest 
writing can hardly counteract, comes over them in 
face of ruin and decay. Careful research and a nice 
adjustment of light and shade are therefore in such 
a case all the more necessary. The book before us 
is remarkable in both these respects. We place the 
fullest confidence in the writer; had he been a 
Tuscan bv birth his knowledge of his subject could 
not have been more thorough and comprehensive. 


He has studied the country and the people, the 
productions of its soil and its works of art, its 
peculiarities of climate and intellect; he long ago 
earned the right to regard the beautiful city on 
the banks of the Arno as his home, and has lately 
been enrolled among her honorary citizens. The 
different characters of her rulers are drawn with 
sober impartiality, literally sine ira et studio. 
Cosimo the First, we need scarcely say, occupies 
the most prominent place. He is loveable neither 
as regent nor diplomat, and as we see him strength¬ 
ening the monarchy by the blood of the exiles, 
crushing the different parties in the city by a cruel 
administration of justice and a wide-spread 
system of spies, seeking first as a friend of the 
Emperor’s to deceive France, and then making 
use of the Emperor to secure Siena for himself, 
we are filled with repugnance towards him. And 
yet the historian succeeds in winning respect 
for the man who transformed his impoverished 
and wasted country, split up as it then was 
into a number of separate communities, into 
one well-ordered State. John Gaston, the 
last of the Medici, who was nothing but a help¬ 
less plaything in the hands of the great Euro- 

5 ean Powers, presents, a gloomy contrast to him. 

'he only thing which strikes us as strange in this 
admirable book is its order of arrangement: it 
opens with a sketch of Cosimo’s policy and adminis¬ 
tration ; after that he himself is described, his 
character, mode of life and his relation to the 
artists and scholars; and the book ends with two 
long treatises on literature and science, manners 
and customs. But we cannot dictate to a historian 
to whom we owe so much the form in which he 
is to instruct us. 

The second work of the collection —Geschichte 
Griechenlands seit dem Absterben des antiken 
Lebens bis zur Gegenwart, by G. F. Hertzberg, vol. 
I., from the Emperor Arcadius to the Latin 
Crusade—is not equal to the first. Greece at that 
time was a province of the Byzantine Empire, and 
had no separate political existence. Without, 
therefore, writing a Byzantine history, it is im¬ 
possible to give any connected account of the 
political fortunes which befel Greece, and it 
would be better to confine one’s self in¬ 
stead to what would be a real gain, a full and 
detailed narration of all that is known as to its 
local condition. Our author has chosen rather to 
give us an imperfect outline of the general history, 
and refer us to other books for the local detail. 
Nevertheless, his book cannot be said to be useless, 
as Hopfs excellent work, Geschichte Griechen¬ 
lands vom Beginn des Mittelalters bis auf unsere 
Zeit, in Ersch and Gruber's Encyclopaedie, is not 
accessible to all. His treatment of the question 
of nationality, especially, will serve to give 
the general public juster views on the subject. 
Even in these days, most people still belong to one 
of two parties, which regard the modem Greeks 
either as the genuine descendants of the old 
Hellenes, or as a degenerate Sclavonic people. 
The reaction against the unnatural Cabinet-policy 
of the last centuries which was to sub-divide the 
peoples has led to an exaggerated conception in 
our day of the natural oneness of nationalities. 
What we are most inclined to do, is to regard our 
modern European peoples as big families that have 
remained distinct and gone on from the beginning 
developing themselves independently; whereas in 
point of fact new nationalities are created in 
the course of history by all kinds of circumstances 
and out of the most varied elements, and form 
new units each with a mind and character of its 
own. The ancient Greek nation itself sprang 
from a union of several tribes, and among its 
descendants, with the exception of the Albanians, 
the foreign Sclavonic element is no doubt very 
strong. That the country was inundated by 
Sclavonic tribes, who even penetrated as far as 
Crete, is a fact not to be disputed; but, as the 
towns remained Greek, and as the new tribes were 
always made subject to the old national civilisa¬ 
tion which centred in them, we cannot question 
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the right of the present inhabitants of the country 
to regard themselves as descendants of the ancient 
Hellenes. 

R. Nicolai’s Geschichte der neu-griechitchen 
Literatur (Leipzig: Brockhaus) is quite a literary 
novelty. The same writer's history of ancient 
Greek "literature has not exactly entitled him to 
any great claim on our confidence, but the present 
work is chiefly a work of compilation, and, con¬ 
sidering the vast materials to be dealt with, 
we cannot but feel greatly indebted to any one 
who undertakes the labour of collecting and 
putting them together. 

Georg Waitz has rendered great service to the 
history of Germany by his Deutsche Verfassungy 
geschichte (Kiel: Homann), drawn from documents 
and records of the Middle-Ages. The German 
nation has, it seems, always had a predilection for 
complication and obscurity in everything con¬ 
nected with public law. At the present day 
even it must be difficult for a foreigner to dis¬ 
tinguish between Kaiser, Fursten, Retchskanda, 
Bundesrath, Reichstag, erste und zweite Earn- 
mer, and when he has succeeded in getting a 
clear idea of their mutual relation to each other, 
as far at least as it is theoretically defined, he 
will still be far from understanding what their 
position in the State really is. He who wishes to 
study the history of Germany in the Middle-Age 
has yet greater difficulties to encounter. A 
code of political laws is framed by custom, 
urgency, and violence, it is constantly changing, 
never openly recognised or expressed, and is, there¬ 
fore, known only to him who can go very thoroughly 
into the history of each succeeding century. Ike 
book before us throws very desirable light upon 
this obscure state of things. The last three 
volumes, published in rapid succession since the 
year 1874, treat of the constitution of the Germs: 
Empire from the middle of the ninth to the 
middle of the twelfth century, just the time when, 
though the kingship still maintained its su¬ 
premacy, the States and territorial Powers, whoa 
independence was to go on increasing until at last 
the unity of the kingdom was broken up, were be¬ 
ginning to rise into importance. The last volume 
deals with the temporal and spiritual lords, the 
early dukes, bishops and their officers, and con¬ 
cludes with an account of the towns that was 
springing into existence. Besides the above, new 
and enlarged editions have been published of two 
well-known aids to the history of the Middle- 
Ages—Ottokar Lorenz’s Deutscmands GeschirMt- 
quellen im Mittelalter, from the middle of the 
thirteenth century; the sequel to W. WatteB- 
bach's work, vol. I. (Berlin: Hertz), and n. 
Wattenbach’s Das Schriftwesen des MittdaUen 
(Leipzig: Hirzel). The Sdchsische Weltchrmk 
is published by L. Weiland in the Monuments 
Germaniae historica. 

The fifth volume of the new edition of 0. 
Schnaase's Geschichte ^der bildenden KUnste (Dus- 
seldorf: Buddeus) has been completed by Eduard 
Dobbert of Berlin, and contains Das Mittelalter 
Italiens und die Grenzgebiete der abendldndiscJies 
Kunst. The greater part of it was executed 
under the supervision of the late master himself 
The first two chapters discuss the characteristics 
of Italian nationality and the culture _ of the 
Middle-Ages in that abstract way which is apt to 
try the patience of a reader with a zeal for lean¬ 
ing, ana has led less clever and learned imi¬ 
tators into the most unendurable discursiveness- 
But we must not forget that what has made 
Schnaase's great work so useful to the history of 
art is his having endeavoured by this raj 
mode of treatment to show the connexion be¬ 
tween the art and mind of the nation, and to 
trace its general development. It is noticeable 
that, often and fully as Dante’s and Petrarchs 
relations to plastic art are dwelt on, the fact on« 
discussed in the Bullettino dell Instituto bv G. ti¬ 
de Rossi that, as we may justly conclude from their 
silence, neither of the poets can have had any 1 
for the fragments of ancient art around them u 
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never once mentioned. The introduction ia fol¬ 
lowed, firet, by the history of Italian architecture 
from 1150 to 1260, then by that of the Italian 
Gothic. It ia pleasant to see the national feeling 
for beauty and its special character recognised 
and justly appreciated, and, on the other hand, 
the inconsistent and inappropriate use of Gothic 
forma severely criticised. The editor’s studies 
throw light, aWve all, on the beginnings of paint¬ 
ing and plastic art. Niccolo Pisano especially is 
subjected to very exhaustive treatment, so that 
those even who do not entirely agree with the 
author's views are put in full possession of all 
other views on the subject and the grounds on 
which they are based, and enabled to estimate 
their value. In the same way the intricate ques¬ 
tions relating to the artists of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury are very lucidly and thoroughly discussed. 
Mediaeval art in Southern Italy is treated sepa¬ 
rately and connectedly ; and, lastly, the monuments 
of Western art in Spain, Scotland, Scandinavia, 
Hungary, the Sclavonic countries, and the East 
are considered. The eighth volume, which will 
embrace the history of the fifteenth century, is to 
follow soon, and we can only hope that its revision 
may be as carefully conducted as that of the one 
now before us. 

A brief allusion must suffice here to Anton 
Springer’s work on Michel Angelo in Rom, 1508- 
1512 (Leipzig: Hirzel), a small book, but one that 
contains a great deal of matter. By his exemplary 
critical treatment of Michel Angelo’s correspond¬ 
ence during that period, the author throws new 
and surprising light on the great master’s two 
most considerable undertakings—the tomb of 
Julius H., and the frescoes in the Sistine chapel— 
as well as on his relations with Raphael and his 
flight from Rome. More important still than are 
the immediate results of this spirited and ingenious 
investigation is the effect which the examination 
of the original documents will have on the tra¬ 
ditional views, Oondivi’s more especially. The 
little book will be read with genuine enjoyment 
not only by art-scholars but by every lover of his¬ 
torical criticism. 

Before concluding we must draw attention to a 
pretty work of Hugo Bliimner —Technologic und 
Terminologie der Gewerbe und Kiinste bei Griechen 
und Rdmern (Leipzig: Teubner). The form of 
the book strikes us on a first glance as strange, as, 
according to the old scholarly fashion, it contains 
more notes than text, but on a closer study we 
fully recognise the fitness, in this case, of the 
arrangement—the notes, namely, give an ex¬ 
tremely careful summary of the literary material, 
and the text contains a clear and comprehensive 
account of the technical process and the historical 
development. The present volume and the first 
deal with the making of bread, the manufacture 
of thread, sewing, embroidering, felting, dyeing 
and tanning, the manufacture of plaited goods, 
writing materials, oils and unguents. The work 
is embellished by a number of well-chosen illus¬ 
trations. C. Aldenhoven. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE NEW EDITI0H OF SHELLEY. 

88 Marlborough Hill, N.W.: May 31, 1876. 

While thanking you for your cordially ex¬ 
pressed sympathy with the undertaking which you 
announced last week (the “ library edition ” of 
Shelley’s Poetry), I would ask to he allowed 
to inform your readers of the grounds on which 
it is said that the principle applied by me to the 
text has never yet been applied to Shelley’s 
works. You remark that the principle referred to 
in the prospectus is “ a medium between the prin¬ 
ciple consistently acted upon by Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti . . . and that professed in the later edition 
of Mr. R. H. Shepherd.” As I understand Mr. 
Shepherd’s preface (which is in the “Second 
Series ” of Messrs. Chatto and Windus’s “ Golden 
Library ” Shelley) he professes merely to have 
taken Shelley’s editions “ as the groundwork ” of 
his text, to have eschewed conjectural emenda¬ 
tions, and to have reduced “ the orthography and 
punctuation to a uniform scientific standard.” 
Mr. Rossetti also re-punctuates and re-spells 
Shelley, as you are aware; and he only specifies 
in his notes such changes as he thinks important 
enough. 

What I have thought it worth while to do, 
simply because it has not been done before, is to 
reproduce, either in text or in foot-notes, the pre¬ 
cise text of Shelley, with all its peculiarities of 
punctuation and orthography ; and my reason for 
regarding this as “ a new principle in relation to 
Shelley” is that the question involved is whether 
an editor shall or shall not give himself the right 
of judgment as to what changes are of too little 
importance to be specified for the reader’s guid¬ 
ance. I reserve to myself no such right: my pre¬ 
decessors have certainly exercised such a right; 
and that seems to me a difference of principle. 

What I promise is that, unless my printer 
steals a march on me here and there, Shelley- 
students shall have (at all events ns regards all 
the extant poems published in his life-time, how¬ 
ever “ inaccessible ” they may he thought) the 
absolute text of Shelley, from printed or MS. 
sources as the case may he, either as text or as 
notes; and this because, as you are aware, an 
altered punctuation or orthography often conveys 
a wholly new sense, and I think the public should 
be allowed to judge for itself whether an editor’s 
changes are right or wrong. 

You express an opinion that it is “ not true in 
an unqualified sense ” that Mrs. Leigh Hunt’s bust 
of Shelley is “ hitherto unengraved.” As far as 
my knowledge of the numerous Shelley-portraits 
goes, it seems to me true in a quite “ unqualified 
sense.” I presume the medallion profile you 
“regard as adapted from Mrs. Hunts bust” is 
the one in Ohorley’s Authors of England vaguely 


described in the list of illustrations as being “ after 
a model.” I have always regarded it as a fancy 
portrait; but it is possible that the designer, Mr. 
W. E. Wvon, got the idea of just the profile 
from Mrs. Hunt. Not one of the features, how¬ 
ever, can be said to be copied from the bust; the 
head and throat are bolt upright instead of stoop¬ 
ing in the characteristic position given by Mrs. 
Hunt; the hair is different; and the drapery is 
entirely different. The expression also seems to 
me wholly different; and 1 do not think anyone 
comparing the medallion and bust would suspect 
the one of being copied from the other. 

H. Boxioir Formah. 

[We gladly print Mr. Forman’s communication ; 
but are still unable to see that “ the principle ap¬ 
plied by him to the text has never yet been applied 
to Shelley’s works.” We still regard his principle 
as a medium between Mr. Rossetti’s and Mr. 
Shepherd’s. Mr. Forman’s principle is now re¬ 
stated by him with a certain difference of terms 
from his original statement, but to the same 
essential effect. The first statement was this :— 
“The volumes published by Shelley during his 
lifetime are being reprinted precisely as they stand 
—except where were are obvious printer's errors or 
writer's inadvertence *; but . . . the editor does 
not deviate in so much as a comma or a single 
letter from the original without indicating in a 
foot-note the precise change made.” Now, if this 
principle differs materially from Mr. Rosaetti’s, it 
must be inferred either that Mr. Rossetti altered 
some things other than what he regarded as 
obvious printer’s errors or writer’s inadvertences, 
or else that he did not record his alterations in 
notes. Neither of these inferences would be cor¬ 
rect. Mr. Rossetti’s principle was (to our think¬ 
ing) the same as Mr. Forman’s; only that (to quote 
the words of his own preface) he did not indicate 
in notes “ small changes of punctuation which make 
no marked difference of meaning, nor changes of 
spelling or printing, such as ‘ wrapped ’ instead of 
‘ wrapt,’ or ‘ linked ’ instead of ‘ linked.’ ” As to 
Mr. Shepherd’s principle (we say nothing now of 
his practice or success), it is requoted by Mr. For¬ 
man from Mr. Shepherd himself, and amounts 
mainly to this—no change at all, save systematic 
spelling and punctuation. 

Respecting the portrait of Shelley, we remain 
strongly of opinion that the medallion-engraving 
in Chorley’9 Authors of England is “ adapted from 
Mrs. Hunt's bust.” We expressed this opinion 
without any reference to (or indeed recollection 
of) the fact that the medallion-engraving is pro¬ 
fessedly “ after a model.” That profession, being 
made, must in reason he presumed true; and, if 
true, where is the “ model ” ? What model of 
Shelley's face had ever been made other than this 
one by Mrs. Hunt P Editor.] 


THE ROMAS CEMETERY AT YORK. 

Hull: June 8,1878. 

Mr. Ilemans, in his letter to you of May 27, 
refers to a “very curious specimen of mystical 
sculpture ” in the museum attached to the Vatican 
Library, representing “a monstrous figure of a 
man with a lion-like head and a huge serpent 
coiling around his body, in one hand being held 
that same symbol, a key, which is also sometimes 
given to Janus.” Your correspondent adds that 
the statue in question has puzzled archaeologists 
at Rome. If, however, the opinion of M. Lajard, 
as expressed in his fine posthumous work Ls Culte 
Public et lee Myst&res de Mithra, he correct, the 
monument referred to must be classed as Mithraic. 
M. Lajard refers to similar figures which, he says, 
represent Mithra. Hie god sometimes holds two 
keys, being those of the doors of the sun and of 
the moon. The French savant, moreover, sup¬ 
poses that the lion-headed Mithraic figures were 
reserved for the sanctuary and for the view of the 
initiated alone. 0. Staniland Wash. 
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APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

Saturday, June 10.-3 p.m. Royal Institution: “On King Arthur’s 
Place in English Literature," III., by Prof. H. Morley. 

3 p.m. Physical: “On a Tangent Galvanometer,” by W.- J. Wil¬ 
son ; “ On an Electric Clock,” by 8. P. Thompson. 

Monday, June lx.-* p.m. British Architect*: "Historical Sketch of 
the Institute,” by C. L. Eastlake. 

8 p.m. Philharmonic Concert, St. James’* Hall. 

8.30 p.m. Geographical. 

TUESDAY, June 13—3 p.m. Crystal Palace : Oedipua at CoJonot . 

8 P.M. Anthropological Institute : “On Skulls from Mnllieollo and 
} anikoro, ’ by Prof. Busk ; “On the South Sea Islanders," by 
. L. Rankin : “ Note on M. d’AIbcrtis’ Recent Explorations 
In New Guinea, by A. W. Franks. 

® P'JJ. Photographic: “On the Preparation of Sensitive Dry 
Pellicle from Collodion and from Gelatine.” by Col. Stuart 
ortlev: “Notes on n Dry Plate Exposed and Developed 
Fifteen Years after its Preparation,” by W. Brooks. 

Wednesday. June 14—3 P.M. Mr. F. Ralph’s Third Chamber Con¬ 
cert. Langham Hall. 

8 p.m. Mdtne. Sainton-Dolby’s Concert, St. James's Hall. 

Thursday. J tine 16.—5 p.m. Zoological (Davis Lecture): “ Reptiles,” 
by Prof. Garrod. 

7 P.M. Numismatic : Anniversary. 

» p.m. Linnean. Chemical. 

8.30 p.m. Royal. Antiquaries. 

Triday, June 16.-3 p.m. Mr. C. Half’s Seventh Beethoven Recital, 
St. James’s Hall. 

8 P.M. Philological: “ Words. Syllables, and Parts of Speech, and 

the Relation of Language to Logic, by H. Sweet. 


SCIENCE. 

Lessons from Nature, as manifested in Mind 

and Matter. By Sfc. George Mivart, Ph. D., 

F.R.S., <fcc., &c. (London: John Murray. 

1876.) 

([First Notice.') 

This book, though consisting chiefly of re¬ 
printed articles from periodicals, is a con¬ 
nected and very powerful criticism of modern 
philosophy, as exhibited in the works of 
Herbert Spencer, Mr. Darwin, Prof. Hnxley, 
and other evolutionists. Not that Prof. 
Mivart is opposed to evolution. On the con¬ 
trary, he upholds it strongly, and in some 
respects more consistently than many of his 
opponents; bnt he strenuously denies its 
power to account for the moral and higher 
intellectual nature of man as a development 
of the mind of brutes ; while he can hardly 
find terms strong enough to express his 
condemnation of the purely material or non- 
theistic theory of the universe which, either 
expressly or implicitly, he finds in the 
“writings of most of the eminent men above 
referred to. 

The first three chapters deal with Self¬ 
existence, First Truths, and the External 
World ; and it is held that our nsnal beliefs 
on these points are trustworthy, since it can 
be shown that, if we do not accept what are 
■commonly held to be necessary truths, even 
the limited amount of real knowledge 
allowed ns by philosophers turns out to be 
fallacious. Nothing, for example, has been 
more generally accepted than Mr. Mill’s 
statement that all onr knowledge is of “ a 
series of states of consciousness.” The most 
Tadical of modem sceptics have admitted 
this; yet Mr. Mivart shows conclusively 
that the same rigid logic which has com¬ 
pelled them to deny that we really know any 
more than this, if consistently followed, de¬ 
monstrates that we mnst give up the 
“series,” give up all past knowledge, all 
memory, and all “ states of consciousness,” 
•and that all which really remains to ns is 
the knowledge that “ thoughts exist.” For 
past thoughts can only be known to ns as 
thonghts that we had thoughts, and memory 
as thonghts that we had a particular state 
or states of consciousness; but we have no 
more real knowledge that these “past 
thonghts ” and “ past states ” ever existed 
than we have that an external world exists. 
Mr. Mill’s “ permanent possibilities of sensa¬ 
tion” equally fall to the ground; for we 


cannot possibly “know” that anything is 
permanent, or that we have ever existed 
except at the actual moment in which we 
are now thinking. The trustworthiness of 
memory as verified by experience is, there¬ 
fore, from the sceptical point of view, as 
complete a fallacy as the trustworthiness of 
any of onr other faculties. 

In the chapter on “ First Truths ” refer¬ 
ence is made to Helmholtz’s notion of in¬ 
telligent beings living and moving in the 
surface of a sphere, and capable of perceiving 
nothing beyond that surface; and to his 
argument that to such beings onr geo¬ 
metrical axioms would not be true, because, 
for example, two parallel lines would enclose 
a space. Mr. Mivart pronounces this “ the 
enunciation of a transparent fallacy by a 
man of eminence,” because “ unless geo¬ 
metrical were necessary truths, it would be 
impossible for Prof. Helmholtz to declare 
what would or would not be the necessary 
results attending such imaginary conditions.” 
Whether this argument will be held valid 
by metaphysicians or mathematicians is 
donbtfnl; but a more obvious difficulty 
seems to have been overlooked by the pro- 
pounders and advocates of the hypothesis in 
question. The inhabitants of the “ surface 
of a sphere ” (if at all approaching terrestrial 
proportions) could not possibly know or 
perceive that the surface was spherical, any 
more than we can perceive the surface of 
the earth immediately around ns to be so. 
To them the surface in which they lived 
would be a plane surface. They are sup¬ 
posed to be intellectually capable of geo¬ 
metrical investigations, and would, therefore, 
arrive at the same geometrical axioms as 
our own. Only when they carried out ex¬ 
tensive geodetical researches would they 
find the contradiction between theory and 
experiment; and this would surely lead 
them, as it has led ns, to deduce the 
spherical form of their world-surface. To 
make the argument more apparently valid, 
it shonld have been stated that the supposed 
spherical surface mnst be very small, com¬ 
pared with the beings inhabiting it, so that 
each of their bodies would be perceptibly 
curved, and every line, however short, per¬ 
ceived to be curved. But in that case these 
beings could never possibly acquire any 
knowledge of straight or parallel lines, or 
of plane triangles, bnt only of spherical 
geometry, the laws and axioms of which 
would strictly agree with those of onr 
spherical geometry. But with a knowledge 
that their geometry was spherical, would it 
not he almost certain that they would be 
able to develope plane geometry as a possi¬ 
bility, and demonstrate that, if they could 
but get out of their spherical surface, straight 
and parallel lines, with their necessary pro¬ 
perties, would exist ? On neither supposition 
does it seem at all clear that, given the 
mental power to appreciate geometrical 
trnths and the faculties necessary to become 
acquainted with geometrical figures, any dif¬ 
ference as to the axioms of geometry could 
possibly arise. 

Mr. Mivart makes what seems to ns an 
important correction of the views of Mill 
and Spencer as to necessary trnths, in dis¬ 
tinguishing between “ that negative incon¬ 
ceivability which comes from impotence or 


lack of experience, and that positive, active, 
perception of impossibility which comes from 
intellectual power and light.” Our inability 
to imagine unextended colour comes under 
the first head ; onr judgment that the three 
angles of a plane triangle are together equal 
to two right angles, under the second. The 
one is unthinkable, bnt it may be from such 
ignorance as a blind man has of colonr and 1 
visual form; the falsehood of the other is 
unthinkable, because we see the affirmative 
to be absolutely and necessarily true, Mill 
and Helmholtz notwithstanding. In like 
manner our author objects to Mr. Spencer's 
statement of the inconceivability of any 
resemblance between the external world ati 
the ideas we obtain of it through our sens 
and intellect; and maintains that our senses 
may and probably do give ns an approh. 
mately correct, though necessarily very im¬ 
perfect, knowledge of the properties of ob¬ 
jective existences. 

In the next chapter, on Language, we first 
meet with the expression of Mr. Mivsrt’s 
radical divergence from Mr. Darwin He 
maintains that brutes have no germ, rudi¬ 
ment, or vestige whatever of the superior 
nature of man; that man alone possesses 
rational language, the power to communi¬ 
cate, not emotions only, but thoughts, by 
sounds or signs. Chapter V., on Duty and 
Pleasure, carries this divergence still further, 
being wholly occupied with a searching cri¬ 
ticism of the well-known views of Darwin 
and Spencer on this subject. Mr. Mivar, 
maintains that no act is truly moral which 
is not primarily performed with a distinct 
consciousness of its being right as distin¬ 
guished from pleasant or beneficial; and to 
the objection that this would exclude those ! 
good actions of the highest natures which j 
are performed without deliberation, and j 
which we all admire, he replies:— ' 

“ An action which has ceased to he directly 
deliberate has ceased to be moral as a distinct act; 
but it is moral as the continuation of those pre 
ceding deliberate acts through which the good j 
habit was originally formed, and the rapidity wit! 1 
which the will is directed in the case supposed 
may indicate the number and constancy of ante¬ 
cedent meritorious volitions.” 

Mr. Darwin’s illustration, of a breach of 
etiquette often cansing ns as great and 
lasting pain as an offence against morality, 
is well answered by the remark, that 
in the one case we do not judge oar- 
selves morally blameworthy, while in the 
other we do. Bnt perhaps the best illustis- 
tion of the inadequacy of praise and blame, 
however long continued, to produce a sense 
of right and wrong is the following■ 

“ What quality can have been more universally 
useful to social communities than courage t It 
has always been, and is still, greatly admired and 
highly appreciated, and is especially adapted, hodi 
directly and indirectly, to enable its possessors to 
become the fathers of succeeding generations. Ij 
the social instinct were the basis of the moral 
sense, it is infallibly certain that courage mas 
have come to be regairded as supremely ‘ good,’ 
cowardice to he deserving of the deepest mow 
condemnation. And yet what is the fact? A 
coward feels probably self-contempt, and that ® 
has incurred the contempt of his associates; M 
he does not feel ‘ wicked.’ He is painfully con¬ 
scious of his defective organisation; hut he know* 
that an organisation, however defective, cannot 
itself constitute moral demerit. Similarly **i 
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the observers, despise, avoid, or hate a coward; 
but we can clearly understand that a coward may 
be a more virtuous man than another who abounds 
in animal courage.” 

Holding', as he does, the view, that man’s 
higher intellectual and moral nature has not 
arisen by any mere development of the mind 
of brutes, Mr. Mivart is consistent in main¬ 
taining that we possess freedom of will, in 
the sense that this higher nature is capable 
of impelling ns to act in direct opposition to 
those physical and emotional motives which 
alone determine the wills and acts of animals 
and of grosser human natures. Being in¬ 
cited to action by the sum of pleasures and 
motives, none of which may be injurious to 
ourselves or to our fellows, we are yet able 
to will and act differently if we think it 
abstractedly right to do so. This, of course, 
is no real answer to the necessitarians, but 
it accords with the inherent feeling of our 
freedom of will, and it marks the distinction 
of our animal and our moral nature; the 
one due to development and subject to the 
law of intellectual necessity, the other de¬ 
rived from a higher source and influenced 
by a radically distinct set of motives. 

The next two chapters, “ Man ” and “ The 
Brute,” are very interesting. Much use is 
made of Mr. E. B. Tylor’s works, and it is 
argued with great force that man differs 
fundamentally from brntes, and that his 
origin, so far as regards his mind at all 
events, is distinct from theirs. Brntes are 
said to be wholly devoid of reason, and the 
various cases adduced by Mr. Darwin and 
others as proving the contrary are carefully 
examined. An important point is made of 
the fact that, as we pass from the lower 
animals to those forms which, physically, 
_ most resemble man, we find no correspond¬ 
ing approach to him in mental powers. The 
Anthropoid apes are in no degree more in¬ 
telligent than the dog, the horse, the ele¬ 
phant, or even the beaver; while the in¬ 
stances of apparent intelligence in the 
actions of insects, and even of snails, place 
them, in this respect, on a level with the 
gorilla. Mr. Mivart thinks that a book 
- requires to he written on “ the stupidity of 
animals,” to balance the tendency to ex¬ 
aggerate so-called animal intelligence. A 
dog may have seen fuel put npon fire a 
hundred times, bnt he never puts on any 
himself to maintain the heat he so greatly 
enjoys; while Mr. Darwin himself states 
(on the authority of Mr. Harrison Weir) 
that, if a pair of birds “ which would na¬ 
turally remain mated for life be separated 
for a few weeks during the winter, and 
matched with other birds, the two, when 
brought together again rarely, if ever, re¬ 
cognise each other.” 

Chapter VIII., on “ Likenesses in Animals 
*nd Plants,” deals, first, with the phenomena 
“ mimicry ” and maintains, on what 
®eem to ns to be insufficient grounds, that 
such likenesses could not have been pro¬ 
duced by natural selection. The chief diffi- 
cnlty alleged is that “ minute ” and “ in- 
significant ” variations would not be useful 
«*ioughto be preserved, while the number 
and variety of the variations would favour 
teeir mutual neutralisation and obliteration, 
this objection derives its chief force from a 
mlse premiss—that variations are exclusively 


or even usually “ minute ” or “insignificant ” 
in the sense required. In the first edition of 
The Genesis of Species, Mr. Mivart used 
the word “infinitesimal” as applied to the 
variations supposed to be effective in the 
modification of animals by natural selection. 
This was a term Mr. Darwin never used, 
and, though he does speak of “ extremely 
slight” variations being useful, this cannot 
be held to mean that they are usually so 
“minute” and “ imperceptible” as nut to be 
useful, which is what Professor Mivart’s 
argument requires. However small a vari¬ 
ation may be, if it is useful natural selection 
must come into play; and as a matter of fact 
every naturalist knows that variations are 
by no means slight. By an elaborate series 
of measurements, Mr. J. A. Allen has shown 
that in a large number of North American 
birds every part of the external structure 
varies in size from twelve to eight een per cent. 
In general tint there is also great variation, 
bnt in the markings which distinguish species 
from species usually much less, probably 
due to the fact that these particular mark¬ 
ings are in each case especially useful, and 
thus all decided variations get rapidly 
eliminated by natural selection. But there 
are other species in which a great variation 
of marking is a common phenomenon; so 
that there are no gronnds whatever for the 
statement that the only variations occurring 
with sufficient frequency are minute or in¬ 
significant. Another incorrect assnmption 
which runs through Mr. Mivart’s argument on 
this point is that variations “ in all con¬ 
ceivable directions ” are constantly and simul¬ 
taneously occurring. Bnt this is not the 
fact. Variation is primarily indefinite, and 
in many, perhaps all, directions; bnt it is 
itself subject to laws and conditions, and 
thns certain species and certain locali¬ 
ties are subject to definite preponderant 
variations, offering materials for natural 
selection to act upon to more advantage in 
some directions than in others. The so- 
called mimicry in plants seems to be a 
totally distinct phenomenon produced by 
different causes. In some cases similar ex¬ 
ternal conditions of a very marked kind 
acting npon plants, widely separated indeed 
in onr classifications but radically alike in 
fundamental structure, have led to such 
resemblances as the African Euphorbiaceae 
to the American Cacti, and the foliage of 
some Australian Mimosae to the Eucalypti. 
The case of certain Brazilian fruits belong¬ 
ing to different natural- orders closely re¬ 
sembling each other is parallel to the pecu¬ 
liarities of form in unrelated species of 
Celebesian butterflies, and has no resem¬ 
blance whatever to mimicry. Mr. Mivart 
seems to forget that mimicry among animals 
has been shown in almost every ease to be 
a protection to the mimicking species, and 
that this is its essential character; while no 
such protection has been even suggested in 
any one of the resemblances among plants 
which have been adduced as analogous to it. 
If there is one case more than another which 
simple variation and natural selection seem 
fully and completely to explain, it is that of 
mimicry; and the suggestion that there is an 
innate tendency implanted in certain races 
of animals and plants to assume the ex¬ 
ternal semblance of creatures very different 


from them is utterly uncalled for, even if we 
adopt Mr. Mivart’s view of the generally sub¬ 
ordinate part played by natural selection. 

The remainder of this chapter is devoted 
to an account of the various kinds of in¬ 
ternal resemblance among animals, and in 
particular to the serial, lateral, vertical, and 
other homologies between the different parts 
of animals. Doubt is thrown on the extreme 
value of development as a guide to affinity, 
and it is maintained that an animal is to be 
classed according to what it is, not accord¬ 
ing to the mode by which it has become 
what it is. Thus, if it should ever be proved 
that birds have been developed not from 
one, but from several distinct reptilian an¬ 
cestors, they will be none the less all birds. 

Alfred R. Wallace. 


The Dinkard. The original Pehlwi Text, the 
same transliterated in Zend characters, 
Translations in Gujrati and English, a 
Commentary, and a Glossary of Select 
Terms. By Peshotun Dnstoor Behramjee 
Sunjana. Volume I. (Bombay: pub¬ 
lished under the patronage of the Sir 
Jamsedji Jijibhai Translation Fund.) 

The Dinkard, or “ Acts of the Religion,” is 
a large collection of fragments regarding 
the doctrines, customs, history, traditions, 
and literature of the Mazdayasnian religion, 
the “ good religion ’’ of the Parsis. It is 
written in the Pahlavi character, and its 
language is often complicated and obscure, 
so that no attempt has hitherto been made 
to translate more than a few fragments 
of this important hook. Its existence was 
probably unknown to Europeans till a few 
extracts were published, about forty-five 
years ago, by Dastur Edalji Darabji and 
Mulla Firoz in their controversial works 
Klioreh-VeMjak and Amjeh-Din; and it seems 
to have been first seen by a European when 
Professor Hang, during his tour in Gujrat, 
met with a MS. of it in the library of the 
Dasthr-i-Dasturan at Nawsari ; this and all 
other copies in India were taken from a 
MS. said to have been brought from Persia, 
about a century ago, by Mulla Bahman, son 
of Mulla Behr&m, and presented by him to 
Aspandiarshah Ratanjishah of Surat. This 
original MS. from Persia passed into the 
library of Mulla Firoz, and is now in the 
possession of his descendant, Dastur Sorabji 
Rnstamji, high-priest of the Kadmi section 
of the Parsis in Bombay. 

The legendary history of the Dinkard, 
extracted from the end of its third book 
(the first of those now extant), has been 
published by Professor Hang in his intro¬ 
duction to the Zand-Pahlavi Glossary. It 
attributes the compilation of the work to 
a disciple of Zarathushtra in the time of 
King Vishtasp, who ordered a copy of it to 
be written; this copy was burnt during 
Alexander’s invasion of Persia, bnt the 
original fell into the hands of the Greeks, 
and was translated. It was re-edited by 
the priest Tosar, in the time of King 
Ardasbir Papak&n ; again by Adarp&d Adar- 
frobag Farakhzadin after the fail of the 
Sasanian monarchy; and a third time by 
Adarpad Admitan at a later date; each 
editor collecting and re-arranging such frag¬ 
ments of the original work as he could find. 
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It appears farther, from the colophons ap¬ 
pended to the last book of the -work, that 
the latter half* of it was copied, a.y. 3G9, 
by Mahvandad Naremahan Bohram Mihra- 
van, from an original which he obtained at 
KMshkand, in Asuristan, and within the 
district of Bagdad, jnst as it had been 
written by former elders of the tribe of 
Adarpad Marspendan. From a transcript 
of this MS. other copies, dated a.y. 865, 
1009,f and 1038,t have been successively 
made; the last of which is the MS. originally 
brought from Persia, as mentioned above. 
About one-sixth of the folios of this MS. 
were abstracted before further copies were 
taken, but most of these folios have been 
discovered in various Parsi libraries, so that 
the whole MS. can now be restored, except 
five folios which are still missing in different 
parts of the text. 

The Dinkard is divided into eight books 
of very unequal length, of which the first 
and second are missing, and the MS. appeals 
to begin with the third book, which is a 
miscellaneous collection of explanations and 
elucidations of difficulties and apparent con¬ 
tradictions in the tenets of the “good re¬ 
ligion,” extending to 166 folios of text in 
the original MS. from Persia; its first folio 
is lost, so it is assumed to be the third book 
merely because it immediately precedes the 
fourth its next three folios are also defec¬ 
tive, as they have their outer margin tom 
off, with two or three words from every line. 
The fourth and fifth books contain much 
miscellaneous information regarding the his¬ 
tory and customs of the “ good religion ” 
according to the statements of Adarfrobag 
FarukhzSdan, and occupy only ten and fif¬ 
teen folios respectively. The sixth book 
treats of the beliefs and practices of the 
primeval religion, with many sayings of 
Adarpad Marspendan and others, extending 
to fifty-one folios. The seventh contains an 
account of the wonders of the religion from 
the time of Gayomard (the first man) to 
the fall of the Sasanian dynasty, including 
a life of Zarathushtra, and a prophecy re¬ 
garding the last three prophets, altogether 
occupying thirty-seven folios. And the 
eighth book gives a description of the twenty- 
one nasks, or books, which constituted the 
Mazdayasnian literature before the time of 
Alexander, with an abstract of their con¬ 
tents, extending to 110 folios.^ The original 
MS. concludes with a series of colophons 
containing the dates mentioned above, but 
of which only two folios remain extant. 

It is a striking illustration of the interest 
the Parsis feel in their religious books, as 
well as of the progress lately made in 
Pahlavi studies, that a Parsi high-priest 
should venture to undertako the publication 
of a complete edition and translation of this 

* Probably Books iii. to viii., or all that are now 
extent. 

t These last two dates are no longer extent in the 
original MS., but they exist in several copies, and are 
quoted by Muiia Firoz in his Avijeh-Dhi. Some of 
the names must also be received with caution, on 
account of the ambiguity of the Pahlavi characters. 

t From further examination of some of the scat¬ 
tered folios it appears that the eighth book extends 
only to forty-six folios, which conclude the summary 
of the contents of the Nasks. The remaining sixty- 
four folios are occupied by a ninth book containing a 
detailed account of the contents of each fargard of 
the first three Nasks. 
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difficult work. In his first volume Dastur 
Peshotan gives thetextand translation of only 
one-seventh of the third book of the Dinkard, 
or about one-eighteenth part of the whole 
work as it now exists, but this fragment is 
so well edited, that all Pahlavi scholars must 
hope that the learned Dastur may receive 
sufficient encouragement to continue and 
complete the work he has so ably begun. 
The text is very accurately printed, and 
stands the test of collation with the MSS. 
much better than the Pahlavi text of the 
Vendidad printed at Vienna ; but the Dastur 
has not always noted his corrections of the 
original, and he very frequently omits the 
final vowel-stroke after j, k, p, and t, as he 
evidently considers it unnecessary, though 
it is a marked peculiarity in the orthography 
of the Dinkard. In the transliteration in 
Zend letters, which follows the text, he has 
followed a system of his own, which, however, 
generally resembles that adopted by Pro¬ 
fessor Hang. In the glossary, which is con¬ 
fined to less than five hundred words, the 
European scholar will find more cause for 
difference of opinion than elsewhere; its 
alphabetical arrangement being that of the 
transliteration, and not that of the original 
character, prevents it from being of much 
use to anyone who is doubtful about the 
reading of a word. The Gujrati translation 
is sometimes more of a paraphrase than a 
literal translation ; it is by far the most dif¬ 
ficult part of the Dastur’s task, as the 
language of the third book of the Dinlcard is 
often exceedingly obscure ; but, although he 
may in some instances have misunderstood 
the text, yet in most cases he appears to 
have hit upon the correct meaning of these 
obscure passages. The English translation 
is from the Gujrati, by Mr. Ratanshah 
Erachshah Kohiyar; it is very literal, but 
being the translation of a translation, it 
must be expected to depart sometimes more 
widely from the original than if it were 
translated direct from the Pahlavi. 

The third book of the Dinlcard is essen¬ 
tially dogmatic and polemical, and is, 
therefore, the least interesting part of the 
work to Europeans. It begins with twelve 
questions of certain Ashmdghs * (infidels), 
suggesting difficulties which are severally 
explained away by the writer in his an¬ 
swers. Of these questions the first two 
are lost, but part of the second answer is 
extant; it refers to the duties of the four 
castes in the Mazdayasnian community, the 
priests, warriors, farmers, and artisans, but 
it is too much mutilated to be translated, 
and this mutilation extends throughout the 
text of the next six questions and answers, 
which are passed over by Dastur Peshotan, 
who commences his translation with the 
ninth question. These twelve infidel ques¬ 
tions are followed by sixteen others pro¬ 
pounded by a disciple, and then commence 
the explanations regarding religious doc¬ 
trines and customs, which constitute the 
bulk of the book. The miscellaneous cha¬ 
racter of this religious encyclopaedia may 
be seen from the following list of some of 
its contents : Whether the scriptures are all 
inspired. Why it is sinful to put green 
wood on the fire, and to drink liquor to 

* Dastur Peshotan attributes them to a single 
Asbm6gh, but more are mentioned in the text. 
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excess. The advantage of reciting the scrip, 
tures, and how this advantage may be lost 
To what man and woman Jam shed ms 
ordered to teach the religion. What food 
can be eaten after the recital of the greater 
and lesser graces respectively. ■ The annihil- 
ation of sin by renouncing it. The best 
actions of men. Which high-priest is to be 
obeyed when they differ in their teaching. 
The causes of greatness to religious men, 
rulers atfd sages. Why the beresnia is held 
in the left hand. Why the sun shines upon 
half the world at a time. Whether a man 
becomes unclean by touching the trunk of a 
tree on whose top dead matter has lodged 
How contradictory statements regarding 
Gayomard are to be reconciled. On the 
country of Iran and its neighbours. The 
contentedness of those who strive to do 
good, and the discontent of evildoers. The 
protection of the good and desertion of the 
bad by the angels. The first promulgator 
of the good religion. The duty of rulers to 
remove, as much as possible, misery, want, 
hardship, filth, and pestilence from mm 
The three kinds of beings. The relation of 
government to religion. The power of man 
to choose happiness in this dreadful world. 
&c., &c. 

The Parsi community act wisely in ob- 
taining trustworthy translations of their 
religious books, as they thus learn the wesk 
as well as the strong points of their religion, 
which, like all others, is in want of pro¬ 
gressive reformation. Its strength lies is 
the general excellence of its teaching, as Bees 
from the Parsi point of view of everyone 
working out his own salvation; its weakness 
lies in various ceremonies and customs, some 
of which have long passed away, although 
defended in the portion of the Dinlcard yet- ] 
unpublished, while others will have to follow 
in course of time. When no referenoe is 
made to Parsi mythology, or cosmogony, the 
statements of the Dinlcard might 1» at¬ 
tributed to any thoughtful religions man, 
whatever his faith, as witness the following 
remarks on the connexion of religion with 
the State :— 

“ The existence of a government of religion »nd 
of countries of religious government, is owing to 
the exposition of the good religion which is to i 
those precepts in conformity with which the ful¬ 
filment of tneir very faith consists in their appoint¬ 
ment of government over religion, and of religion 
over government; the original precepts of the 
faith, even for the followers of the religion ot 
the good, are steadfastness in the service of God, 
stimulation of each other’s religion, upholding 
the humility of the promoters of government 
through religion and the service of God, and of 
the Mazdayasnian religion through government; 
and the greatest glory for these is advantageous 
union, and for the creatures (it lies) in the unity 
of the government of the good religion, which is 
true government, and in the unity of the true 
government of the good religion, which is the good 
religion; in like manner as government to religion 
and religion is government of countries, so also 
anarchy is irreligion, and irreligion to 
anarchy.” * 

Dastur Peshotan, whose second volume is 
now in the press, has done good service to 
the Parsi community by his tra nslation. «• 

* This is much more literal than Dastur Peshotan's 
version, which also differs considerably in ne3IU °f' 
but the language of the original text to obscure raouf 1 
to admit of several interpretations. 
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though by the time he approaches the com¬ 
pletion of his arduous task, he will probably 
see much to revise in his earlier volumes; 
but, notwithstanding these imperfections 
(which are the inevitable consequence of 
hasty publication in parts), his work will be 
indispensable to Pahlavi students as a fairly 
satisfactory edition of a difficult text. 

E. W. West. 


THE LOAN COLLECTION OF SCIENTIFIC AFr ABATES. 

(Fourth Notice .) 

Section VIII. Heat. —If a piece of iron wire 
be rendered incandescent by tne passage through 
it of an electric current, ana if the circuit then be 
broken, the iron wire cools and contracts; but at 
a certain temperature (low red heat) the wire 
clows brightly again and expands. An apparatus 
for exhibiting these phenomena is contributed by 
Prof. Barrett. M. Golaz, of Paris, has sent some 
beautifully constructed pieces of apparatus, ap¬ 
parently exact copies of those used by M. Reg- 
nault in his celebrated researches on the tension 
of aqueous vapour at different temperatures, the 
specific heat of solids and gases, the air ther¬ 
mometer, &c. The calorimeter of Favre and 
Silbermann—a huge mercury thermometer with 
cast-iron bulb—comes from the same source. We 
notice also Dulong and Petit’s original apparatus 
by which they determined the coefficient of abso¬ 
lute expansion of mercury; Musschenbroek’s pyro¬ 
meter, belonging to Prince Pless; Daniell’s 
original pyrometer from King’s College; the 
original apparatus of Despretz for measuring the 
thermal conductivity of metallic bars; Guthrie’s 
diacalorimeter for the conductivities of liquids; 
the original ice-calorimeter of Lavoisier, &c. Of 
apparatus connected with radiant heat, we have 
Pouillet’s actinometer and pyrheliometer for 
measuring solar and sidereal radiation; Melloni’s 
apparatus (belonging to Dr. Lloyd) for investi¬ 
gating the lawn of radiant heat with a number of 
sliding pieces, screens, diaphragms, &c.; an im¬ 
proved apparatus of RuhmkorfFs construction for 
the same purpose; Mr. Crookes’ radiometers by 
Oeissler and other makers, all very much alike; 
the apparatus used by Dr. Tyndall in his investi¬ 
gations on the absorption of radiant heat by gases 
and vapours; Forbes’ mica plates for the polarisa¬ 
tion of heat by refraction; a rock-salt train, con¬ 
sisting of prism, lens and plate, by Steeg, of Hom- 
burg; &c., &c. 

Section IN. Magnetism. —The magnetic and 
electrical apparatus occupies the south portion of 
the ground-floor gallery, with the exception of 
ships compasses, which will be found among the 
surveying and other instruments at the northern 
extremity. 

Of the natural magnets we may notice a large 
one—the largest at present known—from the 
Teyler Museum, Haarlem; the weight of this 
magnet with its armature is 3 cwt., and it is 
capable of supporting a load of over 2 cwt.; also a 
Siberian loadstone used by Faraday, and from 
which he first obtained the induction spark. Large 
Permanent magnetic batteries are contributed by 
bk-Guthrie and the Teyler Museum. 

There is a number of modem and historical dip 
circles: one from the Naval Museum at Green¬ 
wich, with 9-inch needle moving on friction 
wheels, said to have been used by uapt. Cooke in 

. ^°yages round the world; others similar, but 
'T™ the needles rolling on agate plates; a dip 
circle used bv Sir James Ross, that at present in 
at the Kew Observatory, and another con¬ 
tributed by Dr. Lloyd, in which needles of various 
ie ngths may be employed. Of the ordinary com¬ 
passes we need say little ; here are seen the various 
now in use in ILM.’g ships, standard com- 
PWses with four needles, steering compasses with 
o needles, liquid compasses—the compass box 
oe mg filled with a mixture of water and alcohol-and- 


water—compasses for boats, sledges, &c. There is 
another form of compass-card, however, which 
should be noticed, viz., that recently introduced 
by Sir William Thomson, of which four examples 
are exhibited. In the smallest of the cards there 
are two needles, each about I) in. long, placed 
parallel to each other and on either side of the 
centre. The card is extremely light, is sup¬ 
ported by a sapphire cap on a steel point, the 
cap being mounted in aluminium, and weighs 
with magnets and all only forty-four grains, i.e., 
only the weight of the Admiralty compass 
of the same dimensions and period of oscillation. 
In the larger cards there are as many as eight 
needles, placed symmetrically with regard to the 
centre. The object of this form of card is to 
obviate the occurrence of a certain deviation of 
the compass usually introduced by the mosses of 
soft iron which are employed for correcting the 
quadrantal error. In connexion with this subject 
we may notice a model lent by the German 
Hydrographical Department for illustrating the 
method of correcting the deviation of the compass 
in iron ships. Of instruments designed for the ob¬ 
servation and measurement of the elements of ter¬ 
restrial magnetism and their variations, Gauss’s 
bifilar magnetometer is contributed by the Gottingen 
Observatory, and a similar instrument, constructed 
by Sir Francis Ronalds, by the Kew Committee 
of the Royal Society. Self-recording apparatus 
are also sent by Mr. 0. Brooke. 

A globe exhibited by Oapt. Evans shows lines 
of equal total force, and the positions of the mag¬ 
netic equator, poles, and foci. 

Section X. Electricity .—From King's College 
is sent a series of old forms of galvanic batteries, 
and some of the originals of forms still in use. 
There are a water-battery of 600 cells, the original 
battery of Daniell, Babington’s, Cruikshanks’, 
Wollaston’s and Sturgeon’s batteries, and Hare's 
deflagrator. We notice, also, the gas-battery 
devised and used by Grove at the London In¬ 
stitution, Grove's original nitric acid battery; De 
la Rue’s chloride of silver battery; Plante’s 
secondary battery; and cells of the Leclanchd, 
Meidinger, Becquerel, and other batteries. 

The old electrical machines are very interesting. 
Among them will be seen Priestley’s electrical 
machine, consisting of a glass globe which can be 
rotated on a fixed rubber, negative electricity 
being obtained from the rubber ; Nairne’s original 
globe and cylinder machines from King's College; 
a machine made by Singer and used by Ronalds 
in his early experiments in connexion with the 
electric telegraph, described in 1823; and Arm¬ 
strong's hydro-electric machine—an old iron boiler 
standing on glass legs. Of the more modern 
machines there are examples of Winter’s form 
(one with large double vulcanite plates, lent by 
Mr. Varley), Carry's and others; and the machines 
of Holtz (made by Ruhmkorff), Bertsch and 
others, represent the principle of continuous in¬ 
duction. Here, too, is Sir W. Thomson’s re- 
plenisher, for slightly altering the quantity of 
electricity in a Leyden jar. The apparatus used 
by Wheatstone, in 1834, for determining the 
velocity and duration of the electric discharge, 
with spark board, rotating mirror, &c., are con¬ 
tributed by King's College. 

Leyden jars are all very much alike, and we 
only notice those sent from the Teyler Museum 
at Haarlem because they are the originals used 
by Van Marum in his electrical work. Of the 
later form of condensers of definite capacity, there 
is a variety from different makers. Some are 
simple and give one definite capacity, while others 
(Siemens’ and Elliotts’) are subdivided and give 
any capacity from 0-001 to 1 microfarad. Sir 
William Thomson's cylindrical condenser for mea¬ 
suring capacity in absolute measure, Riess’s spark 
micrometer, and some photographs of sparks from 
the Holtz machine (by Prof. Tait) will all be 
noticed. 

Electrometers .—The repulsion-electrometer con¬ 
structed and used by Van Marum is here; also 


the pocket electroscope used by Saussure during 
his excursions in the Alps. A series of Sir 
William Thomson's portable electrometers show 
the gradual improvements which he has made in 
these instruments. They are designed for the 
investigation of atmospheric electricity, and are 
not all constructed on the same plan, some depend¬ 
ing on the divided-ring principle, others on that 
of the attracted disc. In the same case with the 
portable electrometers will be seen other forms of 
Sir William Thomson’s electrometers—the at- 
tracted-disc heterostatic instrument, the latest 
form of the quadrant instrument, and a divided- 
ring electrometer formerly in use at Kew, but 
now replaced by one of the improved quadrant 
instruments. There are also exhibited electro¬ 
meters on the principle of Kohlrausch, Peltier’s 
electrometer, Bonnet's electroscope, and Volta’s 
electrometers and spark-measurer. 

Prof. Lemstrbm's polar light apparatus should 
be noticed, intended for showing that the Aurora 
Borealis is an electric current flowing from the 
higher regions of the atmosphere to the earth. 
This apparatus is in a small darkened space at the 
south entrance to the ground-floor gallery, and 
may occasionally be seen in action. 

Galvanometers .—The large collection of beauti¬ 
ful instruments sent to this exhibition by M. 
Edelmann, of Munich, cannot fail to attract 
attention. The majority of them are intended 
for measurements connected with magnetism or 
electrical currents, and they are all used in the 
same way. With each instrument is used a tele¬ 
scope and scale, and the observer reads the divi¬ 
sions of the scale by reflexion from a plane mirror 
attached to the magnet or other moveable part of 
the instrument. Of other galvanometers we may 
mention a reflecting astatic galvanometer, by 
Ruhmkorff, for currents of low intensity, lent by 
Mr. Gore; a sine and tangent galvanometer com¬ 
bined made b y. Siemens and Halske; electro¬ 
dynamometers, for determining the strength of 
electrical currents by measuring the mutual action 
of two parts of the current itself; several forma 
of Thomson's astatic differential galvanometer, by 
Messrs. Elliott; Siemens’ universal galvanometer; 
and Becquerel’s electro-magnetic balance. In the 
marine galvanometers made and used by Sir 
William Thomson in the Atlantic Gable expedi¬ 
tions the needle and mirror are supported by a 
stretched platinum wire or silk fibre. 


Electrical Resistances .—We next come to in¬ 
struments connected with the measurement of 
resistances. We notice here the original Wheat¬ 
stone's Bridge from King's College; an early form 
of Wheatstone’s resistance coils, consisting of six¬ 
teen large bobbins on a circular slab, lent by the 
General Post Office ; a rheostat given by Faraday 
to Wheatstone; examples of British Association 
units of resistance; Siemens’ units; two coils 
depending on Weber's units, belonging to Dr. 
Bosscha, with which important work has been 
carried out in connexion with the electromotive 
force of cells; pictures showing Dr. Bosscha’s 
method of comparing two resistances or electro¬ 
motive forces. Boxes of standard resistance-coils 
are contributed by Messrs. Siemens, Elliott, 
Warden and Co., &c. They strongly resemble 
one another. 

Induction .—From the Royal Institution we 
have the original apparatus with which Faraday 
obtained the magneto-electric spark in 1831. It 
consists of a ring of soft iron, six inches in 
diameter, with two coils of insulated copper wire 
wound round it, each coil occupying nearly half 
the ring. When the ring was converted into an 
electro-magnet by passing a current through one 
of the coils, an induced spark was seen at the 
carbon terminals of the other. The Royal Insti¬ 
tution contributes also Faraday’s rotating rect.uigle 
for illustrating the inductive action of the earth, 
and other apparatus used by Faraday. Several of 
the older forms of the magneto-electric machine 
are exhibited: for instance, one on Clark’s principle 
with coils rotating in front of the poles of a ptr- 
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manent horse-shoe magnet; one of Pixii’s, with 
rotating magnets; a copy of the original machine 
made by Saxton. Gramme’s machines are con¬ 
spicuous in various forms, some with Jamin's 
permanent laminated magnets, others with large 
electro-magnets to be worked by steam power. 
Mr. Ladd exhibits his dynamo-magneto-electric 
machine, also one of the machines with circular 
permanent magnets. 

Telegraphs .—The apparatus connected with 
telegraphy occupies a considerable space in the 
exhibition, and is well worthy of careful examina¬ 
tion ; we must content ourselves, however, in this 
notice with a brief reference to the more striking 
objects. The General Post Office contributes a 
large collection of historical telegraphic apparatus, 
among which are some of the earliest instruments 
of Wheatstone and Cooke, with two, four, and 
five needles; Henley's thunder-pump for ringing 
alarums ; Henley's magneto-electric instrument; 
Highton’s needle telegraph ; Bright's bell instru¬ 
ment ; a portion of the original telegraph wire of 
Sir Francis Ronalds, laid at Hammersmith in 
1816, the metallic conductor being enclosed in a 
glass tube; type printing instruments of Wheatstone 
and Hughes ; Bain's chemical telegraph ; Wheat¬ 
stone’s automatic transmitter and ABC instru¬ 
ments ; instruments for duplex telegraphy; light¬ 
ning dischargers, &c. From the Imperial German 
Telegraph Department we have Baron Schillings 
telegraph, the first needle-instrument ever con¬ 
structed ; a copy of Gauss and Weber’s electro¬ 
magnetic apparatus, set up in 1833; and Sommer 
ing’s original electro-chemical telegraph, made in 
1809. King's College contributes Wheatstone’s 
original five-needle, and two-needle dials; three 
ABC sending instruments, showing gradual im¬ 
provements ; his first relay and first electric key. 
Messrs. Siemens and other makers contribute a 
quantity of modern telegraphic apparatus. 

A. W. Remold. 


Section XI. Astronomy .—On entering this sec¬ 
tion the first objects to meet our view are a 
number of orreries of various forms, in which, 
however, no very striking novelty is to be re¬ 
marked, most of them being conspicuous, as usual, 
for the very false notions they convey of the pro¬ 
portions of the solar system. We may, however, 
notice Prof. Kaiser’s model of the orbits of the 
planets from Mercury to Jupiter, and Dr. Oppel’s 
apparatus for exhibiting the path of the moon 
round the sun, though the sinuosities of the 
curve are necessarily grossly exaggerated. There 
is a fine collection of astrolabes, &c., among which 
is one belonging to Sir Francis Drake; the 
Chinese, who excelled in such work, are repre¬ 
sented by some photographs of gigantic armillary 
spheres. 

From these we pass on to the quadrants, the 
earliest of which is that made by Tycho Brahd, 
being a beautiful specimen of his workmanship, 
and, notwithstanding its age, in excellent pre¬ 
servation. It is adapted to the measurement 
of azimuths as well as of altitudes, which was 
absolutely necessary for the determination of 
the positions of the stars before the invention of 
the clock. Since the middle of the last century, 
however, when Graham introduced his great im¬ 
provements in the astronomical clock, quadrants 
have been fixed in the meridian, and used only for 
measuring altitudes, the other co-ordinate of a 
star's place being given by the time of meridian 
passage. The principle of Tycho’s quadrant has 
been perpetuated in a large class of modem in¬ 
struments known as alt-azimuths, or theodolites, 
though in the case of many of them the resemblance 
appears at first sight very slight indeed. On 
comparing, however, the great theodolite made bv 
•Ramsden for General Roy, and used with such 
effect on the Ordnance Survey, or the modem 
12-inch alt-azimuth exhibited by Troughton and 
Simms, with Tycho Brahd's quadrant, it will be 
seen that the only essential difference is the substi¬ 
tution of an entire circle for the quad rental arc; 


this alteration,simple as it is, has, however, removed 
some of the worst errors to which observations 
were formerly liable, by combining the readings of 
opposite parts of the circle. In this class may be 
specially noticed the photographs of the fine 
instruments designed by the late Colonel Strange 
and now used on the Indian Survey. Among the 
surveying instruments Airy’s massive zenith sector, 
for measurement of zenith distances of high stars, 
deserves examination as an example of the princi¬ 
ple of reversion about a vertical axis, by means of 
which the zenith point (or index-error) of the 
instrument is eliminated. 

Of astronomical instruments of precision there 
is an almost total absence, the solitary exception 
being a beautiful portable catoptric transit, of 
Steinheil’s construction, in which the rays from 
the object are reflected by means of a right- 
angled prism into the telescope, which rests 
horizontally in an east and west direction in 
Y’s. Steinheil has proposed to apply the same 
principle to an equatorial, placing the telescope 
in the polar axis; and certainly as far as the 
convenience of the observer is concerned the 
pkn has great advantages, while the mechanism 
is simpler than in the siderostat, of which two 
very fine specimens by Leon Foucault and Colonel 
Campbell (executed by Hilger) are exhibited. 

Among the telescopes, much interest naturally 
attaches to that of Galileo, which is contributed 
by the Reale Instituto of Florence, together with 
his microscope and air thermometer; we find also 
several object-glasses and telescopes by Huyghens, 
remarkable chiefly for their unwieldy length, which 
was adopted for the sake of reducing the chromatic 
aberration as much as possible, until Dollond, by his 
discovery of the achromatic object-glass, reduced 
the refracting telescope to reasonable proportions. 
In contrast with these is the original reflector 
made bv Sir Isaac Newton and contributed by the 
Royal Society, its total length being only a few 
inches, while its aperture is greater than some of 
Huyghens’ telescopes. Other interesting contri¬ 
butions are: a polishing machine by Sir W. 
Herschel, and several telescopes made by his own 
hands, and an experimental compound speculum 
made by Lord Rosse before he succeeded in con¬ 
structing his three-feet and six-feet reflectors. 
There are also models of the mountings of large 
telescopes, including Lord Rosses six-feet, an 
equatorial mounting for his three-feet mirror, one 
of the Melbourne four-feet reflector, and one of 
the new Vienna refractor, now in course of con¬ 
struction by Grubb. We may also notice an ob- 
serving-chair contributed by Mr. Knobel. With 
the telescopes will be found Zbllner’s astrophoto- 
meter, in which the intensity of a comparison 
light is reduced by polarisation to that of the 
star examined, and one by Schwerd for comparing 
two stars by means of two telescopes on the same 
mounting. There are also two on the extinction 
principle by Prof. Thury and Mr. Knobel respec¬ 
tively. 

Celestial photography is represented by the 
Kew photoheliograph and the French helio¬ 
graph, with which the Transit of Venus was 
photographed at St. Paul’s Island. There is 
also on the gallery outside the English photo¬ 
heliograph in its hut, together with the other 
instruments which formed the complete equip¬ 
ment of a Transit of Venus expedition. As 
specimens of what has been accomplished by 
photography Mr. De la Rue’s fine photograph 
are exhibited round the room, and also Dr. 
Draper’s and Mr. Rutherford's photographs of the 
moon. 

Among the clocks may be noticed one ex¬ 
hibiting Airy’s barometric compensation by the 
attraction of a moveable magnet, as applied at 
Greenwich; Prof. Kruger’s pendulum, carrying a 
short barometer for the same purpose; Rit¬ 
chie’s system of controlled clocks; and various 
forms of gravity escapement. The chief novelty 
in the chronometers is Sir George Airy’s 
supplementary compensation for very deli¬ 


cate adjustment; there are also several chrono¬ 
meters of ordinary construction by various maker?, 
and Messrs. E. Dent and Go. exhibit a number of 
experimental balances made by the late Mr. Dent. 
In this section, a curious old clock with a balance 
in place of the pendulum deserves examination; 
as far as can be judged by its present action there 
appears to have 'been no balance spring, the vibra¬ 
tory motion being given by the torsion of two 
suspending strings. 

Among the miscellaneous apparatus may be 
mentioned that used by Baily in repeating the 
Cavendish experiment, and Gauss’s pendulum appa¬ 
ratus for determining the force of gravity. 

W. H. M. Ohbibhe. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Chemical Society. —( Thursday, June 1.) 

Prof. Abel, F.R.8., President, in the Chair. The 
ordinary business of the Society being concluded,! 
paper “ On Hemine Hematine and a Phosphori-ei 
Substance contained in Blood Corpuscles," by Ik. 
J. L. Thudicum and Mr. C. T. Kingzett, was read :t 
the latter. Prof. W. N. Hartley then made a com¬ 
munication “ On the Natural Carbon Dioxide ft™ 
various sources," being a continuation and extension 
of his former paper ou the presence of liquid carbonic 
anhydride in the cavities of quartz and other minere-k 
Mr. Kingzett subsequently read a “ Note on some 
Trials of Frankland and Armstrong’s Combustion 
Process in vacuo," by Dr. Thudicum and himself. 
Mr. T. Fairley gave a short account of three papers: 
“ On Peroxides,” in which he described various 
reactions with hydrogen peroxide, and also the pre¬ 
paration of sodium and uranium peroxides; "On 
Chromic and Perchromic Acids;” and “ On the Estima¬ 
tion of Nitrogen.” The secretary read a paper, I; 
Prof. J. W. Mallet, “ On Aluminium Nitride, and tie 
Action of Aluminium on Sodium Carbonate at a high 
Temperature.” The nitride forms small crystalline 
particles of a yellow colour. Lastly, Mr. E. Seisin 
gave a short account of “ A Process for the Estima¬ 
tion of Mercury.” 


Philological Society. — (Friday, June 2.) 
Henry Sweet, Esq., President, in the Chair. Prof- J- 
B. Mayor read some additions to his two papers on Eng¬ 
lish metre, containing a somewhat detailed criticism 
of Mr. Symond’s article on “ The Blank Verse of 
Milton ” contained in the Fortnightly for December. 
1871 (with which he entirely disagreed); on Mr. 
Masson’s essay on Versification in his edition of 
Milton, vol. i. (with whose scansion he often dis¬ 
agreed) ; and on Mr. A. J. Ellis's remarks on English 
rhythm in his notes on Shakspere in Early EnykJi 
Pronunciation, and in his remarks on Prof. Mayor* 
first paper (whose rules he considered to be insuf¬ 
ficient). Adopting the classical terminology, but re¬ 
placing length by stress, Prof. Mayor considered the 
normal line to consist of five iambic feet, and as 
limits of deviation allowed three anapaests (not con¬ 
secutive), and also three trochees (not consecutire, 
unless belonging to different sections of the linel. 
which in the third, or either the third or fourth fwt 
might be replaced by dactyls. He supported his opinion 
by numerous examples, which he scanned according to 
his own views, and which he relied upon as against 
the other three writers. Mr. Alex. J. Ellis then road 
some remarks he had drawn up on Prof Mayors 
preceding papers, which were followed by an appendii 
written by Prof. Mayor, and an addition by Mr. Ellis- 
The application of classical names to English rhythms 
was rejected by Mr. Ellis as misleading to the student of 
classical rhythms. He then gave an elaborate estimate 
of syllables as strong or weak (in respect to force, Eng¬ 
lish accent or emphasis), long or short (in respect to 
duration, or classical quantity), high or low (in 
spect to the musical pitch of the voice, or class'® 
accent), heavy or light (in respect to importance « 
weight, grammatical or mental, as indicated rhetori¬ 
cally), and of silence, as great and small; showitig 
that an intermediate degree in each mast be “j*" 
tinguished, and, for complete analysis, ench of’«# 
three degrees should be further subdivided into three- 
The normal rules depended on force, or alternation* 
of strong and weak only, but the march of the P 0 *- 
within the norm depended upon the other P° sn 
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The normal line consisted of fire measures, predomi¬ 
nantly of two, but occasionally of three syllables, 
with the greatest strength on the last iu each 
measure. The rhythm was, however, appreciated by 
the ear if the last syllable of tho third and fifth 
measures wero strong, the other measures being 
altered at pleasure; or if the last syllable of the 
second and fourth measures were strong, and the last 
syllable of the fifth not the weakest in that measure, 
the others being altered at pleasure. The fifth measure 
required particular consideration. The mode in which 
considerations of length, pitch, weight, and silence 
determined the deviations of tho other measures was 
fully illustrated ; and the circumstances under which 
a poet might still further deviate from the norm 
were indicated. A genoral discussion followed, in 
which Messrs. Sweet, Cayley, Furnivall, and others 
took part. 

Musical Association-.—( Monday , June 5.) 

}In. Hullah in tho Chair. Mr. Lennox-Ilrowno 
read a paper on “ Medical Science in Relation to tho 
Voice as a Musical Instrument.” After somo intro¬ 
ductory remarks on the functions of the various organs 
concerned in voice-production and their anatomy, 
it was stated generally that the vocal instrument con¬ 
sisted of a bellows and a voice-box; and that tho chief 
problem was how best to economise the wind givon 
by tho former for the efficient action of the latter. 
It was shown that tho so-called vocal chords have in 
the male a variation of only one-sixth of an inch be¬ 
tween the highest and lowest note of two octaves, 
and in the female, even with the exceptional com¬ 
pass of a Catalani, of only one-eighth of an inch. 
It seemed, therefore, that mere tension or relaxation 
of these membranes could hardly produce all' the 
necessary variations of pitch. Attention was drawn 
to the vocal pipe above and below the chords, and to 
the effect of the mouth-cavity in modifying the note; 
also to the “ false ” vocal chords, the ventricles of 
Morgagni, and even to the tonsils, whose enlargement 
destroyed the power of producing low notes. It was 
affirmed that more injury had been done to voices by 
teaching a vicious method of taking in and emitting the 
breath than by any other cause. Some simple rules 
-of hygiene and diet, with a view to preserve the voice, 
were also adverted to. A conversation followed, in 
which Messrs. Hullah, Monk, and others took part, 
chiefly upon the three registers of the voice and the 
node in which “ falsetto ” was produced. 


FINE ART. 

The. Art of Furnishing. (London: Henry S. 
King and Co., 1876.) This is a useful little guide¬ 
book, the like of which has been much wanted. 
It is not, indeed, quite the first of its kind, but the 
one best known before it is decidedly too rigid and 
uncompromising in its advice: it commits itself 
too much to a particular school, whereas the little 
volume that is now before us is full of excellent 
suggestions for general guidance, and these sug¬ 
gestions may be applied almost as well to work in 
one style as to work in another. There is much, 
that is, which the possessor of a Gothic villa may 
turn to account; there is much that will be useful 
to the dweller in a bouse of the new Queen Anne 
style, and still more which will be of service to those 
who, living in the common terraces of our suburbs, 
desire to make their “ interiors ” as comely as 
they may be made without special adherence to a 
particular style, which circumstances make im- 
P«sible, but with a general regard to good taste, 
the writer of this book seems very much impressed 
with the fact that in the making of our furniture 
"got principles of construction will keep a thing 
valuable and. pleasant, so that we may stick to it 
on our lives without fear of the caprice of fashion; 
wk'i ll one merits of his book that, 

tw t Ter 7 appreciating the great strides 
flat have been made in the art of furniture and 
ecoration during the last half-dozen years, he 
8t°? tA* 86e ' t *° l ra P 038 on us the adoption of the 
tnV momen t of writing may chance 

of I ? os>t ' fashionable. The writer is a man 
t«, ( s experience and artistic feeling. He 
uts first of such matters as painting and paper¬ 


ing—the preparation, that is, of the background 
against which every figure and every object in 
the rooms will have to be seen; and then he takes 
us to the furniture itself, suggesting of course, not 
each particular piece, hut a scheme of general 
arrangement. It is not our object here to follow 
him through all his good counsel: we would 
rather take the opportunity a notice of his hook 
affords for putting even more strongly than he has 
himself put it the absolute necessity in furnishing 
a room of first attending to the paint and paper— 
bringing these things to your liking, because they 
must be your habitual background. Half measures 
in art-furnishing, or in tasteful furnishing, as we 
should prefer to say, are always useless; hut 
never so useless as when they take the form of 
accumulating beautiful objects and harmonious 
hangiugs in a room of which you leave tho paper 
and paint just as you found it, because these are 
passable, or because they are the landlord’s busi¬ 
ness and not yours. It is really very much your 
business, and very little the landlord's, to see that 
the general effect of your interior shall be en¬ 
livening or soothing, not depressing or irrita¬ 
ting ; aud it is simply impossible to get a good 
general effect if you are content to let your land¬ 
lord’s choice of paper and paint be permanent. 
One mistake, we know, is almost as great as this 
one, and it is made, not by those who are furnish¬ 
ing, but by those who have furnished. The time 
comes for renewing paint and paper. Perhaps the 
landlord pays for it. At all events you have your 
choice about it. You choose, at the right place, 
the “ green diaper ” or the “ dark pomegranate: ” 
the paper-hanger hangs them, ana you keep the 
furniture which you bought ten years since of a 
West End upholsterer, when grandeur was aimed 
at and sham grandeur was attained, and nobody 
thought of that cosy simplicity which is now the 
fashionable ideal. Your rooms will never look 
endurable; there are many things in life you can 
manage to do by halves, but furnishing is not one 
of them. Let no foreign element, we should say, 
intrude upon your old surroundings. Do one thing 
or the other. Either sell all that you have, for 
that which it will fetch, and replace it with things 
that together will perfectly harmonise, or else, as 
you value your happiness, let it all alone. But the 
mania for decoration being upon you, you will not 
let it alone. The best thing, then, is to buy this 
little book, which will be vour guide through a 
difficulty. 


MESSRS. GOUPIL’s GALLERY. 

The pictures, 170 in number, now on view at 
Messrs. Goupil’s premises, 25 Bedford Street, are 
more than commonly interesting as giving a 
notion of the latest developments of Continental 
art, especially the school that has arisen out of the 
leadership of Fortuny. For brilliancy, daring, 
and readiness to accept every sort of pictorial 
material on its own showing, and to work out its 
suggestions with a kind of instinctive zest and 
physical impartiality, this school has never 
been surpassed, nor yet forestalled. It has a 
quality line photography turned chromatic and 
human. What we seldom find in this school is 
reserve of faculty. Its colour is vivid and spark¬ 
ling without subdued harmonies; its personages 
are often grossly ugly and prosaic, at other times 
showy, seldom modest and engaging; its love for 
luxury of dress and accessory—-luxury often dis¬ 
sociated from beauty—is crying and insatiate. 
Goya bad much, and the Japanese (we think) 
something, to say to the development of For¬ 
tuny’s own marvellous gifts of perception aud 
execution. His successors exhibit the same in¬ 
fluences, and tend to a sort of morbid and fierce 
sybaritism—a very bright and thin varnish over 
very animal instincts—which reminds us of the 
Incroyables of the Thermidorian Terror and the 
Directory. Theirs is art made for an epoch of 
nouveau.v riches, keen capable people laden with 
money, willing to have a taste, but not certain as | 


yet whether they actually have a taste or not: 
Russian countesses, Americans who do Europe, 
French Imperialists who have no backstairs now 
to climb, picture-dealers who don’t mind what 
they spend in commissions, and who dictate or 
subserve the last fashion that pays. The more 
we see of painters of this class, however, the 
more surprised we acknowledge ourselves at the 
amount of talent among them. 

Belonging directly or collaterally to this school 
are the following artists represented in Messrs. 
Goupil's exhibition. Fortuny, Sharpening a 
Sword ; a small specimen, very dexterous—a Moor 
bent double at his work. Zamacois, A Standard- 
Bearer, smoking a minute pipe ; Indirect Contri¬ 
butions, a humorous scene of a Franciscan and 
the group surrounding him, finished with the 
sharpest certainty and precision. De Nittis, A 
May-Day on the Thames Embankment: a most 
excellent specimen, full of shifting play of light 
and atmosphere; the river, as seen immediately 
beyond the stone parapet, is hardly perhaps suffi¬ 
ciently severed from the latter. Jimenez, The 
Sculpture Oallery ; remarkable-—scarcely less so 
than some leading examples by Tadema—in its reali¬ 
sation of the surface of various marbles and other 
materials : the costumes here are those of fashion¬ 
able people toward the junction of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, but it appears to us 
that the female habiliments are more recent than 
the male. Palmaroli, “ Farnoell, Mother." This 
picture demonstrates in the painter genius and 
power of very high reach : he is, we understand, 
a Spaniard, and not (os we had assumed when 
reviewing another picture of his, of much flimsier 
subject-matter, in Mr. 'Wallis’s French Gallery) 
an Italian. The scene of the present painting is 
in the South of Spain; its theme, a family-group 
within and outside the threshold of the house 
from which the funeral-convoy of the old house¬ 
mother is setting out towards the cemetery. The 
gestures are full of southern passion and abandon¬ 
ment, not in the least stagey or affected, though 
an English eye might possibly suppose them so; 
the married daughter (or daughter-m-law) with an 
infant in arms, waving her long adieu distractedly— 
the son knocking himself, with clenched hands and 
unseen grief-wrenched visage, against the outer wall 
of the long white house. We find the whole work 
wonderfully moving; a thrilling chord of natural 
emotion struck with intensity of truth, and 
singular hut unerring sympathy of art. The man 
who could produce this must, if he will but do 
justice to his own powers, assume one of the high 
places in European painting. Another extremely 
talented member of this school, whom we here 
remark for the first time, is Michetti, who sends 
Good Friday at Chieto, with a blue death’s-head 
banner carried in procession, and A Wedding 
Feast in the Abmzzo. They are both surprising 
pieces of arbitrary surehandedness; the painter 
plays tricks with his materials because he delights 
in doing so, and knows he can command the 
ultimate result. The second work is more es¬ 
pecially remarkable for lighting and brightness, 
and has a great deal of general character in the 
figures, and the laying-out of the subject. These 
pictures contrast with that by R.. Ribera, A 
Popular Concert ; an extraordinary piece of 
daintily-fingered finish, as ugly (unfortunately) 
as it is lifelike and precise. Jiminez y Aranha 
(Strolling Minstrels of the Last Century), Oapo- 
bianchi (“ Chez le Baron”), Ricardo Madrazo 
(A Courtyard in Spain), Casario (A Lady 
Standing near a Cabinet), all belong, to the same 
category. 

We are not minded to go minutely through the 
gallery in other respects; it contains, however, 
a large proportion of choice specimens by excellent 
artists. We may name—Wahlberg, Night in the 
Woods, and An August Night at Winga, at the 
Entry of the Port of Gothenberg, both very fine. 
Laurens, Burial of William the Conqueror, a 
rather burlesque representation. Cortazzo, Jus¬ 
tice in the Olden Times, very able in arrangement, 
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and nice in character and touch, but brightly hard 
in colour. Maris, The Shower. Bouguereau, 
Young Trespassers, and The Gleaner. Boschetto, 
The Marriage Interrupted, an expressively drama¬ 
tic, though rather common, treatment: the peasant 
bride of a wealthy old neighbour fainting at the 
altar as she meets the gaze of her youthful lover. 
Detaille, Defence of a Farm, the soldiers breaking 
boles in the walls, and firing through them—most 
complete and efficient. This artist's other and not 
less excellent picture, named “ 1870-1871,” repre¬ 
sents (as we understand it) the long line of bag¬ 
gage-waggons filled with furniture and valuables 
that rolled away from Paris along the snowy roads 
at the close of the war, under the escort of valiant 
German soldiers, who are here shown in company 
with chaffering Hebrews. Robert-Fleury, Death 
of Michelangelo. Bazzaro, Interior of a Church 
at Naples. Sorbi, II Decamerone —simple, re¬ 
served, and graceful in sprightly expression, and 
quiet in style but for the bright and unmodified 
tints of draperies &c. Guerra, Salvator Rosa 
painting the Portrait of a Brigand's Wife. Dore, 
Mountain-Scene, Scotland, a vigorous landscape, 
damaged by opacity. De Neuville, German Pri¬ 
soners of War in a Chapel, a most vigorous pre¬ 
sentment. Gues, Spanish Lady with a Sword, 
which dwarfs the mignonne little dame consider¬ 
ably. Gerume, Prayer in the. Mosque, A Field of 
Rest, and A Woman of Constantinople. All these 
works are injured by that garishness without 
sweetness or richness of colour in which the 
illustrious artist seems to persist the more reso¬ 
lutely of late years the oftenor he fails with 
it: in the first example, however, the effect 
of the brilliant yellow silk dress, faintly striped, 
amid the general greys of the mosque and its 
congregation, is a telling thing of its kind. 
The third picture is not specially remarkable; the 
second, by far the largest, represents an Oriental 
cemetery, its best point being the large population 
of free-and-easy dogs lying and lounging about. 
Jacquet, Marguerite (as people will persevere in 
naming the Gretchen or Margaret of Goethe's 
Faust ) going to Church ; painted with truly un¬ 
common skill, but the gentle maiden’s bearing is 
too jauntily confident altogether, and the liberal 
display of her shoulders and neck simply nonsen¬ 
sical. A smaller specimen of this artist, a pretty 
young girl Forsaken, is curiously true—and pathe¬ 
tic as well—in the tear-misted look of the large 
eyes. Brion, The Christening Day, an infant 
under its festal quilt. Daubigny, The Rising 
Moon, admirable. Meissonier, The Lost Game — 
troopers gambling; a great masterpiece, painted 
in 1863. J. Breton, The End of a Days Labour. 
Diaz, An Approaching Storm. Pasini, Interior of 
a Mosque. Theodore Rousseau, Landscape, Pea¬ 
sants Washing in a Stream. Hubert, Eve about 
to eat the forbidden fruit: a something sinister is 
subtly interwoven with the attractiveness of the 
general treatment; the gold neck-chain seems a 
gratuitous solecism. Jules Duprd, The Dark-blue 
Ocean is in fact pale grey-blue. 

Besides their ordinary catalogue, Messrs. Goupil 
furnish to purchasers an illustrated catalogue con¬ 
taining excellent photo-engravings of ten of the 
exhibited pictures. These include works that we 
have already specified by Cortazzo, Bouguereau, 
Detaille, Sorbi, Gurome, and Jacquet; the others 
are by Kiimmerer, Cermak, R. Madrazo, and 
Worms. W. M. Rossetti. 


THE HEME COLLECTION OP THE WORK OP 
REMBRANDT. 

A collection of etchings by Rembrandt, formed 
two generations since by Sir Abraham Hume, and 
in some respects the most remarkable seen in 
auction-rooms for many years, was sold at Christie’s 
last week, and in the interest aroused by its 
exhibition there is cause for remark. Out of the 
three hundred and sixty-nine etchings attributed 
by Wilson to Rembrandt in the catalogue which 
is still the favourite reference-book of the English 


amateur, the collection contained impressions of 
about two hundred. Many of the most admired 
subjects, in all classes—landscapes, portraits, and 
sacred pieces—were represented by impressions in 
the finest condition, and of very uncommon quality. 
There were also several things to attract very 
specially such collectors as are moro enamoured 
of rarity than of beauty and vigour. The greatest 
work of Rembrandt in its rarest state—that is, the 
first state of the Hundred Guilder Print —was 
indeed not there: only three impressions of the 
print in this state existing outside national 
museums. But the subject—that of Christ heal¬ 
ing the sick—was represented by a magnificent im¬ 
pression of the second state: an impression which, 
whether by such technical excellence as its splendid 
distribution of light and shade, or by its intellectual 
excellence in the perfection of its rendering of 
pathetic character, makes good the description 
of the subject as the capital work of Rembrandt. 
Rembrandt's treatment of many a sacred incident 
is felt to be wanting in qualities of beauty—some¬ 
times even of dignity—essential to the adequate 
presentation of his theme; but here, where his 
theme is the presentation of human suffering and 
ills, relieved now by sudden hopefulness, he is 
the complete master; and his pathos gains force 
and reality from the fact that the figures chosen 
by him as tvpes of resignation and physical weak¬ 
ness were idealised not at all in form but only in 
expression. The two greatest landscapes of Rem¬ 
brandt—the two at all events most strongly con¬ 
trasted and most popular—were represented by 
splendid impressions. The Three Trees and the 
Landscape icith Cottage and Haybam show wide 
tracts of country under effects of storm and calm; 
and greater, perhaps, in reality than in the rain¬ 
storm of the first, though less immediately im¬ 
pressive, is the artist’s power in the calm back¬ 
ground of the second—a lake’s end, with tranquil 
reflection of gable-house and coppice, touched by 
the hand hero the daintiest and most exquisitely 
controlled of all the master-etchers. 

Among the portraits, two or three claim very 
special notice. 'There was a portrait of Van Tol¬ 
ling —a subject of immense rarity: on that account 
one of the attractions of the sale, but not others 
wise to be singled out, not at all better than many 
of the others as an example of the master's pene¬ 
tration into character; a thing, therefore, rather for 
millionaires to wrestle over than for art-students 
to enjoy exceptionally. There was the John 
Lutma —a very rich impression of the state before 
that in which Rembrandt finished his work. Here 
again the rarity is of great account, and there are 
first-rate judges of etching who claim for this 
state of the plate a truth and vigour of lighting 
which fades away in many copies of the later. 
But as there can be no doubt that Rembrandt 
added the background of window and window-sill 
flooded with clear light because without these the 
picture was but half complete, it follows that a 
really brilliant example of this later state can 
alone present the subject in its perfection. No 
such impression appeared in the collection of Sir 
Abraham Hume, and the immense price fetched 
by the example of the incomplete print is not 
matter for wonder. The Old Haaring, the 
plate known as “ the large Coppenol,” and 
the Burgomaster Six —a subject here seen in an 
impression of extraordinary beauty—deserve spe¬ 
cial mention. 

There is particular interest attaching to the 
print numbered in Wilson’s Catalogue 311, and 
known only as a Young Man — Half-length. Re¬ 
semblance has been traced in it to Charles H.; 
and it has at various times been taken for a por¬ 
trait of William of Orange in childhood, and for 
an early portrait of Rembrandt’s only son—the 
ill-fated Titus, who did nothing and died young. 
Its most permanent interest is due to the witness 
it quite specially bears to Rembrandt’s sense of 
all beauty that was not merely of form. The 
actual beauty in any fine impression of this sub¬ 
ject is as great as, and in some ways greater than 


that of any work by those who are haWtusBy 
allowed to have expressed the charm and freshD® 
of child-life and boy-life the best. For in ite 
fifty lines of black and white it expresses tbe» 
supremely; by the youthful calmness of eyes and 
mouth, by the modelling of the head in its 
comely roundness, by the hair, light of texture 
and just a little disordered—yet not disorders! 
enough to spoil its suggestion of prim qniet 
and quaintness—by the light, too, falling here and 
there, on smoothness of cheek and forehead. The 
truest beauty of children has perhaps been seued 
not so much by the exalted geniuses who endowed 
them with divinity as by those who were content 
with them in their common ways: men of secular 
minds and turbulent lives: Rembrandt, here, in 
his perfect work with the etching needle: Watteau, 
in those drawings of Miss James’s, neglected at 
Bethnal Green. 

This peculiar beauty,Rembrandt, when he wanted 
it at all, seized as surely as that other beauty 
which is more specially his own—the beauty af 
placid old age ; and it is very characteristic of him, 
in contrast particularly with the great Italians, 
that he recognised beauty in the human fere 
only at the beginning of life and at the sod 
of it—the rest bemg struggle and labour. 
The Hume collection could hardly have failed 
to contain the two pieces (and they, indeed, 
are not of remarkable rarity) that best express 
his unerring appreciation of beauty in the placidity 
and stored experience of old age. These are 
the pieces numbered in Wilson 348 and 3$. 
Both are assumed to be portraits of his mother, 
and at least two others of liis faces of old women 
are commonly so considered. No. 348, with its 
date of 1G28, is interesting as showing at ho* 
early a time he was a master in art. Instead of 
making servile copies either of momentary ex¬ 
pression or permanent feature, he had learnt 
already to give to his portraits that dramatic art 
personal quality which made them great huei- 
lectually, apart from all slowly or quickly acquired 
excellence of technique. And the nofedareu 
subject, No. 339, belonging probably to the same 
period, and styled by M. Charles Blanc La Mm 
de Rembrandt au voile noir, is a portrait quits 
unsurpassed in all his work for individual study 
of character, the like of which it is hardly top 
much to say only dramatist and novelist, and neve 
painter at all, have since been able -fco achieve. 

Frederick: Wedmokk 


the mathematician, 1792-1871, by Samuel few 


rence; bequeathed by Sir Edward By®? 


THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GAXLBRT. 

The trustees of the National Portrait Gallery, m 
their Annual Report just issued, place the follow?.’ 
works among the most interesting additions msue 
last year to the collection. The Dteke of Wtlb’f f 
ton, painted bv Count D'Oraay, 184,5, formerly a 
Gore House ; bequeathed by Mr. Charles \ wms, 
of WormstalL The Marquis of RochngU*. 
1730-1780, painted in the school of Repffi; 
presented by the Rev. R. Maude. '* 

.. . - -- ' HC OttlL 

Marge* 


and Montgomery, painted 1686; 

George Scharf. George Morlar*d> Rented by 
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Earl of Totness, 1667-1629, au 4 t*^_ _ I 
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for 367. 15s. George Stephens****! “nmcbmd 
H. W. Pickersgill, &■- ,66-1836, by 


painted b' 

for 137. I3s. William Godwin, d- 
Pickersgill; purchased for 107. » least 

More, 1746-1833, by Pickersgill; . 271 6»- 

Bent ham, 1748-1832, by Picker^^J^ flemish 
King Henry VII., by an unfc*» at fe 
artist, formerly the property of MT- ^.««.itFarb; 
Mans, and afterwards of M. Emile J ^ 
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fought for 120J. Judge Talfnurd, 1796-1864, by 
Pickersgill; 164 16*. Thomas Blood, commonly 
called Colonel Blood, 1628-1680, painted by 
Gerard Soest; 25 1. Dr. Bichard Busby, of West¬ 
minster, 1606-1696, by an unknown artist; 
16/. 15*. John Fletcher, the dramatist, 1676- 
1626, artist unknown ; 16/. 16*. “ Monk Lends,” 

1773-1818, by Pickersgill; 6/. 5*. George Monk, 
Duke of Albemarle, 1008-1670, by Sir Peter 
Lelv, formerly belonging to the Earl of Seaforth; 
fought for 120/. A full-length seated figure of 
Bacon, electrotyped from his monument in St. 
Michael’s Church, near St. Albans, has also been 
added at a cost of 30/. for moulding and 120/. for 
electrotyping. Lady Holland has presented to the 
Gallery a sheet of the original MS. of the History 
of England written by her uncle, Lord Macaulav; 
and a Taluable letter of Sir Robert Peel to the 
Governor-General of India in 1846 was presented 
by Viscount Hardinge. Autograph letters of 
Mackintosh, Godwin, Sir Eyre Ooote, John 
Kemble, Hannah More, James Harris, Northcote, 
Cumberland, and D'Orsay, with a short poem by 
Miss Mitford, were presented by the secretary to 
the trustees, Mr. G. Scharf. The number of 
visitors in 1873 was 60,047; in 1874, 65,201; 
and in last year, 71,740; the number during the 
first four months of 1876 shows an increase of 
8,222 on the number recorded in the corresponding 
months of last year. The Lords of the Treasury 
have directed additional apartments to be assigned 
to the trustees for the better exhibition of the 
pictures and statuary under their charge. 


ABT SALES. 


Os the 29th ult. Messrs. Christie, Manson, and 
Woods sold the fourth instalment of the Bohn 
collection, this section comprising jade, agate, 
Persian and Rhodian ware, and majolica. A 
Japanese coffee-pot, milk ewer, and two cups and 
saucers, with reticulated perforations, 20 gs.; 

C orated Japanese bowl, enamelled in colours, 
; circular box and cover of white jade, elabo¬ 
rately pierced and carved, 12/. 5*.; an incense- 
burner of green jade, with kylins, perforated 
cover and emblematic devices, carved and en¬ 
graved, 19 gs.; square box of green jade with 
floral ornaments, 16 gs.; circular bowl of pearl- 
white jade with broad openwork border, 15 gs.; 
oval rock-crystal slab, engraved with fifteen cir¬ 
cular medallions of the Life of Christ, 26 gs.; oval 
tray of rock-crystal, engraved with twelve floral 
medallions, 20$ gs.; Persian ewer and basin, with 
red, blue, and green ornaments on a white ground, 
40 gs.; a Rhodian dish, enamelled with tulips and 
carnations, 11$ gs.; Persian bulb-shaped bowl, 
enamelled with flowers, 20 gs. ; lustred majolica 
tazza, subject, the Feast of Damocles, by Xante, 
40 gs.; Urbino tazza—subject, the Judgment of 
Paris—by Guido Durantino, 45 1 .; lnstred majolica 
plate, with escutcheon in centre, 14/. 10*.; Faenza 
plate, with portrait inscribed, Portia, 114 gs.; 
Faenza plate, with broad pale-blue arabesque border 
*wl central escutcheon, 30 gs.; lustred Urbino dish, 
with three figures officiating at a burnt-offering, 
46 gs.; deep majolica tazza—subject, Apollo and 
Daphne—13/.; majolica dish—subject, Hannibal 
storming a Roman fortress—11$ gs.; Urbino dish, 
with broad Raffaelesque border of griffins and 
birds, 10/.; large majolica dish, with broad border 
and enamelled lustre and large female portrait in 
*®fre, 26 gs.; pair of Venetian faience dishes, 
with male and female figures in rich costume, 
painted in gold and colours, 14/. 6*.; Faenza jug, 
with handle in form of a female portrait, 81. ; 
Venetian lanthorn, with perforated corners and 
sides, enamelled in gold and colours, with two 
medallion portraits in relief, 9 gs.; Luca della 
Robbia, a circular plaque of the Virgin, the Infant 
Saviour, and St. John, 9/. 15*. Of two spirited 
dishes of Lessore, one, a Roman battle, sold for 
® J 16 gs., and the other, a landscape, for 10 gs. 

Mb. Bohn proposes to clear his extensive col¬ 
lection in the course of the coming year. . His 


glass, German and French faience, Italian and 
Spanish porcelain, with Sevres and other French 
and German manufactures, will follow in due 


succession. 


Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge 
sold on the 26th ult. the extensive collection of 
china of the Rev. R. C. Nightingale, of Tewkes¬ 
bury. There were many fine specimens, but the 
prices were much below their value. Of Bow, the 
figures of the Sportsman and Dog sold for 4 gs., 
and a pair of figures, Earth and Water, for 
71. 15*. Of the Chelsea figures, Falstaff, twelve 
inches high, sold for 5 gs.; a pair of figures, the 
Musicians, 10/.; Britannia, 71. 2s. 6 cl. A pair of 
groups, the Fox and the Stork, 9/.; Justice, 13$ in. 
high, 71. 5s. ; Diana with Dog, 71. 10*.; Minerva 
and Mars, a pair of figures, 14$ in. high, 23/.; a 
sweetmeat-stand, composed of seven large shells, 
each painted with insects, 26 gs.; Chelsea Derby 
group of the Sleeping Cupid, attended by two 
nymphs, 17/. Of the transfer printing, a bowl, 
with hunting-scene, 4/. 10*.; King of Prussia 
quart jug, 51. ; bell-shaped mug, salmon-scale, 
with exotic birds, 16/.; three plates, similar, 71. 5s. 
The sale realised 1,128/. 

On Thursday, last week, Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson, and Hodge sold a cabinet containing 
a fine student’s collection of numerous Greek, 
Roman, Byzantine, mediaeval, and modern coins 
and medals, in gold, silver, and coppeT, brought 
together by the late Mr. George Finlay, of Athens. 
Many of these were extremely rare, and the price 
realised for the whole, sold in one lot, was 705/. 
On the same and succeeding days were sold coins, 
medals, &c., collected bv Mr. G. B. Baker, of 
Bungay, and others. The following lots and 
prices may be noticed: a silver Charles II. medal 
of a man-of-war, by Rawlins, 81. 15*.; a silver 
medal of James III., Pretender, 1712, 2/. 6*.; of 
Colonel Strangeways, 1648, 21. 4s.; half shekel of 
Judaea, of year 3, as if fresh from mint, 51. 2s. 6d .; 
another, 8/. 3*.; another, of year 4,4/. 10*.; Eliza¬ 
beth, sovereigns, 21. 12*. and 21. 7s. ; George II., 
five-guinea piece, 6/. 17*. 6<Z.; Charles I., Oxford 
half-pound, 1642, 21. 19*.; Blondean’s patterns 
for Commonwealth shilling and sixpence, 41. 16*.; 
George TV., pattern crown, termed White-eaves, 
81. 14*.; George IV., double sovereign, by Pis- 
trucci, 1823, 31. 1*.; a silver war medal for ser¬ 
vices in Mysore, 1791-92, 8/. 12*.; a mediaeval 
cameo ring, vario-coloured jasper stone, found in 
the Thames, 81. ; a military phalera, chalcedony, 
bust of a child, 16/. 16*.; Euthydemus Bactrianae 
Rex, tetradrachm, 6/.; Eukratides, ditto, 12/. 5s .; 
Antimachus Bactrianae Rex, ditto, 81. 10*.; 
Heliocles, ditto, 14/.; Erythrae, ditto, 61. 10*. 

The great collection of Rembrandt’s etchings 
formed by the late Sir Abraham Hume was sold 
by Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods on 
Thursday the 1st. Some remarks d propos of 
this collection will be found in another column. 
The prices realised for the more important 
examples were as follows: among the portraits 
of Rembrandt, a Portrait of Rembrandt with 
Moustachios, 24/. 3*. (Hollowav); Portrait of 
Rembrandt in a turned-up Hat, 15/. 4*. 6 a. 
(Noseda); Portrait of Rembrandt leaning on a 
Stone Sill, 261. 5s. (Colnaghi). Among the 
miscellaneous subjects the Spanish Gipsy sold for 
70/., and the Shell, with the white background 
—both of immense rarity—for 200/. Of the land¬ 
scapes, a fine view of Omval, near Amsterdam, 
sold for 47Z. 6*. (Colnaghi); The Three Trees, 120/. 
(Colnaghi) ; Village near the High Road, Arched, 
from the Hibbert Collection, 33/. (Noseda) ; an 
Arched Landscape with an Obelisk, 271. 6s .; Land¬ 
scape with Ruined Tower and clear Foreground —a 
splendid impression, very rare, 230/. A large. Land¬ 
scape with Cottage and Dutch Haybam, 801. A 
Grotto with a Brook —extremely rare in the first 
state—107/. Among the portraits of men, 32 1. 
was realised for a second state of Renier Ausloo, 
on India paper; 23/. 2*. for a rare state of the 
Clement de Jonghe. The Old Haaring, a fine im¬ 


pression, from the Josi collection, of this rare 
print, sold for 255 1. A second state of the 
Younger Haaring, from the collection of John 
Barnard, realised 71/.; John Lutma, 1551. (Ool- 
naghi); John Asstlyn, 421 .; Ephraim Bonus, a 
second state of this magnificent subject, 92/. 
(Danlos et Delisle) ; Wtenbogardus, the minister, 
third state 21/. (Noseda) ; Uytenbogaert, commonly 
called “ the Goldweigher,” 23*. 2s. ; Coppenol, the 
large plate, 51/. (Noseda); Van Tolling, a por¬ 
trait of extreme rarity, 600/. (This and some 
others were stated to have been bought for Baron 
Rothschild of Paris.) And lastly, The Burgo¬ 
master Six, from Josi’s collection, 270/. Over 
4,000/. was produced by the sale. 

Among the large number of pictures by old 
masters and early English painters sold by Messrs. 
Christie on Saturday last was the small group of 
pictures—Dutch and Flemish—known as the 
Clewer Manor Collection, the property of the late 
Mr. Richard Foster. The sixteen works together 
fetched 34,465 1. There were two examples of 
Jan Steen, only inferior—among those recently 
seen—to the two in the Levy Collection; one of 
them, the Guitar Lesson —a cavalier seated on a 
table giving instruction to a lady, while an old 
servant is listening at a half-opened door behind 
—was knocked down for 300 guineas; the other, 
The Tric-Trac Players, a fine tavern interior, 
with men at play and other figures, realised 
720 guineas (Colnaghi). A Sea View during 
a Fresh Breeze, by William Van de Velde—a sea- 
piece, crowded as is the master’s wont with war 
ships and other vessels—went for 700 gs.: it was 
from Lord Lichfield's collection: while A Calm, 
several fishing-boats by a jetty, with men-of-war 
at anchor, sold for 2,250 gs. (Samuels). A superb 
example of Albert Cuyp, a View on the Rhine, 
was knocked down for 3,000 gs. (Rutter); a Rocky 
Pass, a rich landscape by Jan Both (from the Duke 
of Brunswick’s collection), 1,600/. (Durlacher) ; 
two other Albert Cuyps—one a hilly landscape in 
early morning light, a piece of the highest excel¬ 
lence, 4,800 gs. (Rutter); the other, the Mill, 
from the collection of M. Casimir Perier, 1,760 
gs. (Durlacher). By Wouvermans there was a 
delightful little picture,a hilly country, withhorses, 
figures, and a winding river, 280 gs. (Ball) ; also 
Le Port-Drapeau, a standard-bearer, and horse¬ 
men watering horses at a stream—a Wouvermans 
ofunusual quality—l,250gs. By Nicholas Berg- 
hems, there was an evening landscape with herds¬ 
men, cattle, and goats, 1,160 gs.; by Karel duJardin, 
Lafi-aiche Matinte, 700 gs. A magnificent example 
of Adrian Van Ostade—an alehouse interior, with 
dancing group in the centre, and around them 
other peasants making nrernr after their kind— 
fetched 3,600 gs. (Rutter). The Virgin and Child, 
by Rubens, bought in at the sale of Mr. Hart 
Davis in 1814 for a thousand guineas, and after¬ 
wards sold to Sir Mark Sykes for eleven thousand, 
fell to Mr. Samuels’ bid of 4,000 gs. Mr. Lane 
purchased for 6,400 gs. the picture by Greuze of a 
little girl holding a dog in her arms, which made 
the sensation of the sale. 

After the sale of the Clewer collection came, 
among others, the turn of the Madonna della Faja 
by Murillo, 1,200 gs. Like many-of its com- 

S inions in the day’s sale, it has been exhibited at 
urlington House. It was brought from Spain 
during the Peninsular War by a Birmingham 
merchant, who had paid for it to the monastery 
whence it came the sum of 1,000 gs. The cele¬ 
brated Kitty Fisher as Cleopatra by Sir Joshua— 
the pallid but beautiful young woman dissolving 
the pearls, was knocked down for 2,350 gs. 
(Howard). The whole day’s sale brought more 
than 45,000/. _ 

NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Royal Academy has determined to elect 
three new Academicians in the room of Mr. Frost, 
Mr. Webster, and Mr. Lewis, who have retired. 
The election has been fixed for the 29th inst. 
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This will, of course, cause corresponding vacancies 
in the Associate rank, which will, we believe, be 
filled at the same time. 

M. Paul Dubois, who has gained the mtdaille 
tThonneur for his beautiful sculpture exhibited in 
the Salon, did not take up the study of art until 
comparatively late in life. He was at first edu¬ 
cated for the profession of the law, and began for 
his own amusement to model small figures in wax. 
These early exercises met with such warm ap¬ 
proval from his friends that he was encouraged to 
take to art as a profession, but this was not till 
after he had passed all the necessary examinations 
of an nvocnt. He was born at Nogent-sur-8eine, 
and was a pupil of Toussaint. 

In connexion with the awards given in the 
Salon it may be noted as a fact bearing strong 
testimony to the worth of the new artistic journal 
that nearly all the engravers selected by the jury 
are among the contributors to L'Art. In the case 
of Greux, Lalnuze, Monzies, Mongin, and Ldveille, 
•the distinction was gained in virtue of works 
executed for L'Art, and already published in that 
journal. 

Mr. Burne Jones is now engaged in finishing 
a composition of the “ Days of Creation.” The 
design is divided into panels representing the 
successive labours of creation, each succeeding 
day being symbolised by an added angel figure 
until, in the final compartment, six angels are 
grouped together, one of them holding in a globe 
the image of the first man and woman. 

Signor Lombardi, of Siena, has recently com¬ 
pleted a series of photographs from objects of 
interest in the little mediaeval town of S. Gimi¬ 
gnano “ delle belle torri,” near Siena. The col¬ 
lection includes the frescoes by Benozzo Gozzoli 
from the life and death of St. Augustine, in the 
church of St. Agostino, the famous Majest.il by 
Memmi in the town hall, and Ghirlandajo’s 
frescoes in the chapel of Sta. Fina, in the Col¬ 
legiate Church. The specimen photographs from 
Gozzoli's frescoes which have reached us are most 
successful, considering the difficulties of light and 
position. Several views of the wonderfully pic¬ 
turesque old town have also been taken by 
Signor Lombardi, who is one of the best photo¬ 
graphers in Italy. 

The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
homeless for six or seven years, its permanent 
collections having been during that period dis¬ 
persed under heavy insurances among the banks 
and deposit companies of Philadelphia, has at 
length established itself in a building which, with 
the land, cost about 120,000/. The exhibition 
within its walls,atthe inauguration and private view 
of which three thousand persons attended, con¬ 
sists of 670 distinct works of art, and of these 240, 
arranged in the West and Allston, the Cope, 
the Wittkamp, and the Gilpin Galleries, and 
in the main corridor, are the property of the 
Academy. The standard of excellence attained 
by the exhibitors of paintings is necessarily lower 
than it might otherwise havebeen, works of peculiar 
merit finding place on the walls of the Art Gal¬ 
lery in the Centennial Park; and there is evident 
a tendency on the part of contributors to regard 
artistic effect as depending upon the number of 
square yards of canvas they succeed in colouring; 
but among the minor sketches and studies, whose 
authors modestly hide their names, are several 
which deserve high praise. The sculpture, how¬ 
ever, would have been better left untouched with 
pail and scrubbing-brush, for the use of which 
the citizens of Philadelphia are famous. The 
lighting of the new Academy building is perfect. 

The Vandalism of visitors carrying canes has 
led to the temporary closing of the Austrian Art 
section of the International Exhibition at Phil¬ 
adelphia ; two of the pictures being quite ruined, 
and Knives having been used to ascertain whether 
the sculptures were of marble or only models in 
plaster. 


On the occasion of the Raflaelio festival, which 
was celebrated as usual at Urbino on April 6, 
with processions, illuminations, and general re¬ 
joicings, the Minister of Public Instruction in 
Italy granted a sum of 400/. for the use of the 
Raffaello Academy. 

A special commission has been appointed by 
the Italian Government for the administration of 
Fine Arts in Sicily, and the conservation of the 
ancient historic monuments of that island. An 
able engineer is attached to the service, who has 
the charge of the excavations. These are being 
carried on with great vigour, and are yielding 
fruitful results. 

It is stated that the Fine Arts Commission in 
France have voted a sum of 80,000 fr. to be 
employed in the purchase of works of art from the 
Salon this year. 

The Accademia dei Lvncei at Rome have de¬ 
cided to publish an archaeological map of Rome, 
marking all the excavations and the sites where 
antiquities have been discovered. A similar work 
has been executed for Athens by M. E. Burnouf, 
the learned director of the French School in that 
city. 

The Historical Art Exhibition at Cologne, 
although chiefly local in its character, promises to 
be an exceedingly interesting one. Almost all 
the churches in the city have contributed some 
costly work of art, and even the great Domkircbe 
has on this occasion yielded many of its priceless 
treasures. The Miinsterkirche of Essen, one of 
the oldest and most interesting churches to 
archaeologists in Germany, sends several of its 
rich relics of the tenth centuir, and the 
cathedral at Aachen despoils itself for a time of 
some of its splendid ornaments. The churches of 
Trier, Osnabruck, Paderborn, Minden, Cleve, Hal- 
berstadt, Quedlinburg, and in fact almost all the 
ancient and rich churches of Germany, are also 
among the contributors. Wood carving and glass 
painting, which were formerly important branches 
of art-industry in Cologne, are largely represented. 
The artistic pottery of the lower Rhine, the 
making of which has been so well revived both in 
Germany and England at the present day, presents 
an important appearance, and is extremely in¬ 
teresting from an artistic as well as from an his¬ 
torical point of view. Numerous specimens of old 
Cologne glass may also be seen, but the chief 
interest of the exhibition undoubtedly lies in its 
marvellous collection of curious old pictures, 
mostly collected in Cologne and its neighbour¬ 
hood, some of which outstrip even the archaisms 
of the Wallraf-Richartz collection in their quaint 
deformity. _ These and the magnificent works of 
the goldsmith's art, of enamel and ivory carving, 
form the largest portion of the exhibition and 
give to it a far more than local importance. 

The fifth exhibition of tbe Union Centrale will 
be opened on August 1 at the Palais de l’lndustrie. 
Its principal attraction, as stated in the Academe 
of May 27, will consist in a magnificent display of 
ancient tapestry lent by the State, but besides this 
the entire collection of the designs made by the 
architects of the Commission of Historic Monu¬ 
ments—a number of which were exhibited at 
Vienna and some in London a few years ago—and 
an interesting series of views of ancient Paris will 
be exhibited. 

In furtherance of a Report addressed to the 
King of the Belgians by the Ministers of the 
Interior and of Public Works, it has been decreed 
that the palace of the Rue Ducale in Brussels 
shall be placed entirely at the disposal, of the 
Belgian Academy of Arts and Sciences, and that 
it shall henceforward bear the name of “ Palais 
des Academies.” The rooms now occupied 
by the Academy, and which formerly held the 
national collection of pictures by old masters, are 
to be devoted to the works of modern and con¬ 
temporary artists, which at present are seen under 
veiy unfavourable conditions; and it is thought 
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that this change may probably offer an opportunity 
of revising the modern collection and removing 
from it many works that are scarcely worthv of 
being placed side by side with its undoubted 
chefs d'ceuvre. This, however, is not distinctly 
proposed in the Report. The plan of uniting ail 
the national collections of Brussels under one roof, 
or at all events in one locality, is certainly an ad¬ 
vantageous one for students and visitors; and it 
is said that the danger from fire will be far lea 
than if they were separated and surrounded at 
they are now with dwelling-houses. The neces¬ 
sary works for this radical transformation of tie 
ancient palace into a modern institution devoted 
to science, art, and literature, are to be begnn at 
once, and it is hoped that the various Academies 
may be able to take possession of their new abode 
towards the end of this year. 

In the Portfolio for this month the editor coa- 
tinues his Life of Turner, telling of the artists 
early love disappointment, and of his pleasant 
intercourse with Girtin. Mr. Comyns Carr also 
continues his interesting history of the Abbe? 
Church of St. Albans, and gives, besides tie 
architectural illustrations, several quaint drawing* 
taken from mediaeval manuscripts preserved in 
the monastery. Among the earliest of these is 
an illustrated copy of the works of Prudenlius, a 
pious and moralistic poet of the fourth century 
who enjoyed a wide popularity in mediaeval 
monasteries. Two curious little pen-drawings of 
the twelfth century are reproduced from this 
work, and several others from a MS. history of 
the life of Offa written by the patriotic old 
chronicler Matthew Paris, who was a monk of 
St. Albans. These latter show considerable 
artistic knowledge for the age to which they 
belong, for they are not entirely devoid of natural 
expression, and there is even an attempt at repre¬ 
senting movement. Probably they were executed 
by the accomplished Brother Matthew himself, 
who to his “ innumerable virtues ” added, we are 
told, “ so great a subtlety in the working of gold 
and silver, and in carving sculptures and painting 
pictures, that he is believed to have left no second 
in the whole Latin world.” The other illustra¬ 
tions of the Portfolio are the beautiful portrait of 
Andrea del Sarto in the National Galleiy—which 
loses in its reproduction by A. Mongin all the 
dreamy look that lies in the eyes of the origins!, 
and is otherwise not well rendered—and an etching 
by Abel Lurat from a picture by Decamps. 


THS STAGE. 

The piece which saved the Paris Vaudeville last 
summer has this week been produced in London, 
at the Royalty Theatre, with acting not indeed 
always equal to that which illustrated it on the 
Boulevard, but still in the main sufficient Lt 
Prods Veauradieux is written in three acts, and 
is therefore a comedy; had it been in one, it 
would have been confessedly a force. Thus 
therefore who see it described as a comedy must 
beware of expecting too much. Its incidents are 
as farcical as those of Our Boys : its serious in¬ 
terest is as slight; but, whatever it may be named 
in the playbills, it is in all its conduct more 
frankly farcical than the popular work of 
Mr. Byron, and so for its harmony of exe¬ 
cution it deserves a praise which the London 
Vaudeville comedy can hardly claim. The Great 
Divorce Case, at the Criterion Theatre, has already 
made known much of the Bubject-matter of the 
Prods Veauradieux ■ but, .like most English 
adaptations of French pieces, it has lost some¬ 
thing in clearness of motive; and, funny as the 
English piece contrives to be, if there is question 
of competition the palm must he given to the 
original play. The adventures of the two young 
advocates—or those, rather, which they set out 
to seek—are of a kind which on the English sfage 
are generally hinted at somewhat vaguely il®* 
the “ interior ” to which they penetrate is.® 6 
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seldom presented. It is anything- but pleasant 
there, when they do penetrate; intrigue and the 
consequences of intrigue eo haunt the place that 
it is even less endurable than the home made 
comically terrible through the dictation of a 
mother-in-law; and from the demi-monde the 
hero of the piece is only too glad to return, with 
such poor pieces jusftficatires as he can muster in 
the tyranny of his relative. So well does he 
plead the cause of another like himself that his 
mother-in-law is melted to tears, and forgives 
him with open arms. No wit of dialogue makes 
the piece amusing, but all sorts of farcical inven¬ 
tions. The stage-business is rich and merry, and 
without it the piece were nothing. Its conduct 
rests mainly with that well-tried comic actor, 
M. Didier, who carries into situations which are 
equivocal and embarrassing his voice full of naive 
innocence and boyish fun. Ilis tones, his gestures, 
his expressions of hopeless abandonment, first 
when there is reason to suppose that the voice of 
Cesarine’s servant is that of an ex-servant of 
his own; then again, when it is too clear that 
the “ protector ” of Oesarine is on the spot, 
and must be persuaded that he, Fauvinard, is but 
a harmless necessary doctor, and so, indeed, 
throughout two acta of well-contrived fooling, are 
excellent in their effectiveness. The brother- 
advocate, Tardivaut, i3 played amusingly by M. 
Xoblet. The extreme slowness of stupidity which 
M. Schey, on the French stage, may almost 
be said to have made his own is represented by 
that actor as well as heretofore, in the small part 
of Gatinet. Madame Emma Puget does not make 
such a vivid sketch of the character of Thdrese, 
the servant, as is well conceivable. Mdme. 
Fabert is duly domineering and objectionable ns 
Madame Laiguisier. The humours of Oesarine, 
her wiles, her powers of simulation, and her 
absence of self-restraint, are very cleverly illus¬ 
trated by Mdlle. Berthe Legrand, whoso whole 
picture of the spoilt and petted, wily yet 
childish thing, is no doubt true to the life. Alto¬ 
gether, Le li-oces Veauradieux affords a capital 
exhibition of French comic acting; in no other 
way is it at all remarkable. 

Another piece must be added to the list of 
stare-failures during the present season. L'Etran- 
gbe in English was presented at the Ilaymarket 
last Saturday, but it will never hold the town. 
It can hardly have been imagined that any 
English adaptation would have enough dramatic 
merit to deserve success on its own account; the 
fame of M. Dumas and the success the piece has 
had in France must have been the things 
counted on. But these are insufficient to 
do anything more than rouse a curiosity 
in London. People will enquire—and will be 
undeterred by reasons of politeness from so 
enquiring—whether the acting which has done 
so much for the play in Paris is at all approached 
on the stage of the Haymarket; and though it is 
extremely true that no blame whatever need rest 
on the English representatives of the parts if that 
question has to be answered with a decided 
negative—since the admirable artists of the 
Iranqais would in their turn cut but sorry figures 
if called upon to appear in a dramatised version 
of a novel of Dickens or in a comic, play by Mr. 
Byron—still the fact remains that it is by the 
result attained in the given piece, and not by the 
players' capabilities in others, that the given piece 
niust stand or fall. The Haymarket actors cannot 
, “ Eke French people, and have little of the kind 
of art needed to impress us with the truth, or at 
least the possibility, of the adventures through 
which they are supposed to pass. Still less are they 
able to interest the average English playgoer in 
■ I. Dumas’s philosophy applied to social affairs, 
there is nothing in the play upon which they 
can lay bands to make it thoroughly their own. 

ho very character of the Duke—the evil being 
who spreads decay in tho society in which he 
moves, and of whom, at the end, society is justly 
10 ba nd—is apparently mis-read by Mr. Hermann 


Vezin, one of our most studious and reflective 
artists. Clearly all through the piece, if the piece 
is to have any moral or meaning at all, it must be 
seen that the Duke is this evil thing; but Mr. 
Vezin has presented him as not wholly without 
claim on the sympathy of the public. Something 
in the text enables him, at least in the opinion of 
an English listener, to take this view; but it is 
none the less irreconcileable with the intention of 
M. Dumas. Mr. Ilarcourt, as the American 
Clarkson, is perhaps the most at home in the 
character assigned to him; but Mr. Conway is 
also very praiseworthy as GArard. Miss Ilodson, 
seen to particular advantage as a Bohemian 
heroine of Mrs. Edwardes, the novelist, is seen but 
poorly as the Duchess de Septmonts. Miss Helen 
Barry exerts herself with good intentions, but the 
whole character of L’Etrangere—at best almost in¬ 
conceivable—requires a finesse beyond her art. 
It may be doubted whether any living artist but 
Mdlle. Bernhardt would have been able to 
make the part endurable. It is played by 
her with such a justice and precision in its most 
difficult passages as to have extorted from a sister 
artist the confession “ Sarah Bernhardt etait 
ideale.” Comparisons have been condemned in 
good Shaksperian language; but in a case where 
the acting of one part, no less than the perfection 
of the ensemble, did so exceptionally much for 
the success of the piece, stress must be laid on it 
to form any notion of the piece’s real merit. 
L'Etrang'ere, apart from its excellence of literary 
style, cannot count among the worthier works of 
M. Dumas. 

The St. .Tames's Theatre has opened for a very 
short season, with Mrs. John Wood in a drama of 
somewhat old-fashioned type— The Creole-, an 
early work of Shirley Brooks's—and a burlesque, 
in which the same actress sings songs that have 
found great favour with the public. Mrs. Wood 
will only appear for six or seven nights more at 
this theatre, for it is arranged that in about a 
week's time the Danicheff shall be performed here 
in French. We understand that most of the 
members of the company which at the Odeon 
have contributed so much to the success of 
the piece are to be among us, and to them 
is to be added Mdme. Eargueil, whom all 
Paris has now for many years recognised as 
among the most brilliant of French comedians. 

Signor Salvini’s performances came to an 
abrupt close during last week; his indisposition 
was announced in some of the papers. 

MdLle. Delaporte —after a busy season at 
the Gymnase—is again in London, associated 
this time with M. Andrieu, a jeune premier 
of much talent, who aids her in her drawing-room 
representations. 

Miss Helen Faucit, whose name was origi¬ 
nally put forward as the Lady Teazle of the 
Buckstone benefit performance to take place on 
Thursday at Drury Lane, was announced—at the 
time of our writing—to have given up her part, 
which Miss Neilson was to play in her place. 
Mrs. Bancroft had also withdrawn from the 
entirely insignificant role she was at first announced 
to assume, and Miss E. Farren was to be her sub¬ 
stitute. 

Miss Isabel Bateman’s benefit is announced 
for Monday next, when the Belle's Stratagem, with 
Mr. Irving as Doricourt, will be played at the 
Lyceum. After June 24, the theatre will pass for 
awhile into the hands of another company; Mr. 
Irving and Mrs. Crowe have both of them a 
series of engagements in the provinces. They will 
return to town in December. 

At the Princess’s Theatre, Abel Drake having 
quite failed to draw the public, and the Lady of 
Egons having proved sufficient for only a very few 
nights, the doors have been unexpectedly closed. ( 
But they are to re-open almost immediately, when’ 
the public will be invited to see Mr. Clayton in 
the Corsican Brothers, 


Mr. Holungshbad’s season at the Charing 
Cross Theatre draws immediately to its close. 

Madame Th£o will appear in Madame TArchi- 
due at the Opdra Comique, in the Strand, 
on the 24th inst. The favourite actress has- 
lately, we hear, been playing at Bordeaux. 

On Saturday last at the Aquarium Theatre 
Miss Jennie Lee, whose success in the part of 
Jo, in Bleak House, has been great and well- 
merited, essayed what was nominally and in part 
actually a new character—that of an Irish lad in 
Mr. Boucicault’s Andy Blake. The actress pleased 
her audience very much ; but it may be questioned 
whether the choice of the part was quite a wise 
one, and, moreover, the inefficiency of some of 
those who should have given Miss Lee their 
support told distinctly against the effectiveness of 
her performance. 

Mr. Arthur Sketchley is giving a short 
series of morning performances at the Strand 
Theatre. 

Among the reCent losses of the stage the death 
of Desrieux must he added to that of Lesueur. 
Maurice Desrieux, husband of Mdme. Marie 
Laurent, died suddenly last Sunday. Desrieux is 
admitted to have been a distinguished and careful 
comedian, but he never chanced upon one of those 
parts that at once class an artist and place him in 
a forward rank. He was in his time a member of 
many theatrical companies. He was at the- 
Gymnase, the Vaudeville, the Ohatelet, the Re¬ 
naissance, and the Gaite. The names of most of 
the pieces in which he appeared are pretty much: 
forgotten. His last part was that of De Thouars, 
in Jeanne d’Arc, produced under the direction of 
M. Offenbach. 

The Corde au Cou, the last production at the 
Odiion, is said to have no other merit than that of 
letting the public judge between the talents of 
Mdlle. Kolb and Mdlle. Chartier, the two soubrettes 
of the “ second Theatre Franfais.” When these 
ladies first appeared Mdlle. Kolb's talent was 
esteemed the more pleasing. “ II semble qu’au- 
jourd’hui ee soit Malle. Chartier qui tienne la 
corde, sans allusion a la bluette de M. Andrd 
Gille. Elle a des dons naturels plus seduisants, 
une physionomie ouverte, une voix iranche, la 
robuste encolure d’une servante de Moliere, et 
avec cela beaucoup d’entrain et de gaiete.” 

The Mtdecin de son Honneur, a “comedy- 
drama,” as the author, following new English 
fashions, has called it, was brought out a few 
days since at a special morning performance at 
the Porte Saint-Martin—its author, M. Coumier, 
being known by a piece brought out by M. 
Ballande, and entitled Une Famille en 1871. M. 
Ooumier has by the new work done something to 
confirm his claim to be reckoned a successful 
Dutch painter for the stage:— 

“M. Coumier a tAmoignA, dans cette nouvelle 
oeuvre, des momes qualitds que nous avions deja sig¬ 
nages dans sa Famille en 1871. C'est un sentiment 
trAs vif de la vArite, e’est l’art de saisir avec precision 
et de reodre avec agrAmont le detail caraetAristique 
de la vie quotidienne. M. Cournier voit menu et 
petit, mais il voit juste ; e’est un peintre judicieux et 
aimable d’intArieurs bourgeois. 

“ II ne sait pas composer un grand tableau. Le 
sujet qu'il a cboisi, et qui sert A relier l’une A l'autre 
une foule de scenes episodiques, est d’une invraisem- 
blance qui est presque absurde; en sort que, dans 
cette piAce, e’est le fond qui manque, si le detail est 
souvent amusant et joli.” 

The piece was exceedingly well played, especially 
considering the little opportunity for rehearsals 
which performers at morning representations are 
able to afford themselves; and, even though M. 
Cournier may be “ more of a moralist than of a 
man for the theatre,” the excellent details of his 
work make it most probable that he will be heard 
of again, _ 
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MUSIC. 

Ii is quite impossible in the limited space de¬ 
voted to music m these columns to take notice of 
the large number of private benefit concerts for 
which tickets are forwarded to our office. In the 
large majority of cases the programmes, though 
often good enough in themselves, present no 
features of special artistic interest calling for 
notice; and the mere record of the fact that the 
concert took place can be of no value either to 
our readers or to the concert-giver himself. Oc¬ 
casionally, however, exceptions are to be met 
with, and. one such was furnished by Mr. J. B. 
Welch’s concert, which took place last Thurs¬ 
day week at St. George's HalL The chief interest 
of the evening centred in the first performance in 
London of Schumann’s “ Spanische Liebes-Lieder,” 
■Op. 138, for four voices, with four-hand pianoforte 
accompaniment. This work consists of nine num¬ 
bers—two instrumental and seven vocal, the 
latter comprising four songs, two duets, and a 
quartet. The prelude and intermezzo for the 
piano are of but little value, but among the vocal 
numbers are some gems of the first water. Of 
these the most charming of all is the baritone 
song “ Ceaseless flowing Ebro,” one of the most 
exquisite melodies that Schumann ever penned. 
The tenor song “ O how fair is one dear maiden,” 
the duet “ Eyes of azure,” and the final quartet 
are also of great beauty. The whole work, indeed, 
was well worthy of production. The vocal parts 
were excellently sung by four of Mr. Welch's 
pupils, Miss Kathleen Grant, Mrs. Bradshaw 
Mackay, and Messrs. David Strong and T. Ains¬ 
worth, who gave evidence of careful training, 
especially in their very distinct pronunciation of 
the words, and the accompaniments were 
well and unobtrusively played by Mr. J. B. Zer- 
bini and Mr. Wilfred JBendall. The English 
translation which was sung on this occasion was 
from the pen of Miss Constance Bache, and 
■deserves mention as being not only closely faith¬ 
ful to the original, but elegant and thoroughly 
■singable. The rest of the concert included a 
scene from the second act of Gluck’s Orfeo, in 
which the chorus was sung by Mr. Welch’s 
pupils, and the solo by Mrs. Bradshaw Mackay; 
two part-songs arranged by Brahms; and miscel¬ 
laneous vocal and instrumental items, in which 
Miss Anna Williams, Miss Coyte Turner, Mrs. 
■Cunnah, Messrs. E. Lloyd, Santley, Edward 
Wharton, Walter Bache, and Lindsay Sloper 
took park 

The second concert of the students of the 
National Academy for the Higher Development 
-of Pianoforte Playing took place at the Beethoven 
Booms last Saturday afternoon, and furnished 
convincing proof to those who were present 
that “ higher development ” (which, by the way, 
we have always considered an unfortunate expres¬ 
sion) does not imply, as some people persist in 
affecting to believe,' either thumping or playing 
an unlimited quantity of wrong notes. On the 
contrary, the performances of the pupils were as a 
whole remarkable for neatness and accuracy, and 
in two or three instances they were of very high 
artistic merit as regards the “reading.” Where 
all distinguished themselves creditably, it would 
be invidious to mention names; we will, there¬ 
fore, only add that the programme was selected 
from the works of Bach, Beethoven, Weber, Men¬ 
delssohn, Schumann, Chopin, Moscheles, Liszt, 
and Grieg. 

We understand that among the works to be 
brought forward by Mr. Carl Rosa at the Lyceum 
Theatre during his forthcoming autumn season of 
English opera—or rather of opera in English—will 
be Wagner’s Flying Dutchman , with Mr. Santley 
in the principal part, Nicolo’s Joconde, and Auber’s 
Le Philtre. This last work, the subject of which 
is identical with that of Donizetti’s L'Elisire 
dAmore, will be especially welcome to all lovers 
of Auber’s music, as the score is in his best and 


most genial manner. We shall be much surprised 
if it is not one of the greatest successes of the 
season. 

It will be well to remind our readers that the 
performance of Sophocles’ Oedipus at Colonos with 
Mendelssohn's music in the theatre of the Crystal 
Palace, which we announced last week, takes place 
on Tuesday next. The work will not, we are given 
to understand, be repeated during the present 
series of performances; so that those who desire 
to see it should not lose this opportunity. The 
cast of the work was given in our last issue. 

The first number has been forwarded to us of a 
new French musical paper, entitled Le Journal de 
Musique, the chief feature of which is intended to 
be the issue in a cheap form of a selection of music 
of all styles, both new and old. The first number 
contains a song from Guiraud's opera Piccolino, 
and an arrangement for piano solo of a march from 
Schubert’s “ Divertissement a la Hongroise,” op. 
64. Each number is to contain eight pages of 
music and four of letterpress. 

Among the artists engaged at the Theatre de la 
Monnaie at Brussels for the coming opera season 
are three who will be remembered by some of our 
readers as among the best members of the French 
Company who appeared at the Gaiety last year— 
Messrs. Tournig, Laurent, and Dauphin. 

Johannes Brahms has composed a new string 
quartet (in B flat) which has been already played 
in private at Vienna. The work is spoken or as 
very melodious and attractive, and likely to have 
a great success. 

The first Silesian Musical Festival, after the 
pattern of the Rhenish Musical Festivals, is to 
take place at Hirschberg in Silesia from July 16 
to 18. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Midland Railway, its Rise and Progress. 
A Narrative of Modern Enterprise. By- 
Frederick S. Williams. (London: Stralian 
& Co.) 

Familiar as we all are with the colossal 
associations that now manage the communi¬ 
cations of the country, few of us know much 
of the history of the various steps of progress 
by which they have become wliat they are ; 
and still less information has the world in 
general as to their internal economy. And 
it is singular that, considering how closely 
the railways are connected with our daily 
life and business, scarcely anything popularly 

- - readable has been published about them 

beyond some indirect notices in the lives of 
eminent engineers. 

The present is an attempt to supply the 
deficiency. The author has taken for his 
■- theme one Of the largest of tho English 
— companies, and has given in the first place 
a history of its rise and progress; secondly, 
• - a description of its course and of the 
chief places it passes through ; and, thirdly, 
some account of its internal economy. The 
Look is a goodly .octavo volume of 7u0 
_ pages, it is fairly and intelligently written, 
Iiandsomely got up, and embellished with a 
. Z great number of excellent maps and jvood- 
, ! * ents illustrative of tho topography, works, 
and buildings on the line. ' 

The historical part occupies half the book, 
and is the most interesting portion. The 

- first railway in the Midland Counties was a 
T short line, opened in 1832, for conveying 

coals from certain collieries at Swannington 
down to the town of Leicester; but the 
Midland Railway originated a little later, 
when certain coal-owners in Nottingham¬ 
shire and Derbyshire, alarmed by the pro¬ 
bable results of the new line, met together 
and proposed, in self-defence, to construct a 
' railway of their own, to enable them to send 
their coals to the southern markets. After 
much discussion and modification, Parlia¬ 
mentary sanction was obtained, in 1836, for 
a line to connect the towns of Leicester, 
Nottingham, and Derby with each other, 
and with Rugby, giving thus an access to 
the metropolis by the London and Birming- 
liaxn line. This little undertaking fifty or 
sixty miles long, called the “ Midland Coun¬ 
ties Railway,” was the germ of the system 
-which has now augmented to 1,200 miles, 
represents a capital of 56,000,000/., and 
earns a revenue of 6,000,000/. per annum. 

In the mean time another line, called 
the North Midland, had been made from 
Derby to Leeds, and with this tho Midland 
Counties made amicable arrangements for 


interchange of traffic; while a third line, 
from Derby westwards to Birmingham, 
was hostile, and competed with them for 
some of their traffic to London. But 
about this time, as railways multiplied 
in different directions, it began to be seen 
that the most favourable policy for neigh¬ 
bouring lines was that of amalgamation, and 
in pursuance of this view, in 1814, the three 
lines were merged into one undertaking, 
thenceforth called by the simpler title of 
“ The Midland Railway.” 

Railway companies, however, do not seem 
to be free from the failing expressed in the 
homely proverb, “ The more ono has the 
more one wants;” and no sooner bad the 
Midland acquired this increased magni¬ 
tude than they began to look about bow 
they could extend their domains further. 
They already occupied all the “ Midlands ” 
properly so called, but they saw no reason 
why they might not throw out an arm or 
two into tho exterior territories. The first 
extension was westward, by their taking over 
in 1845 a line that had been previously 
made from Birmingham to Cheltenham and 
Gloucester, and thence to Bristol, where, to 
their great delight, the “Midland” company 
touched the sea. 

In tho railway mania which occurred 
abont that time, the Midland, like all other 
existing companies, promoted countless new 
schemes, but the most important results, 
independently of minor branches which wo 
need not particularise, were extensions to 
Peterborough on tho east, and to Bradford on 
the north-west. Subsequently, however, the 
attention of the company became directed to 
their communications with London; hitherto 
they had been dependent altogether on the 
North-Western by their junction at Rugby, 
but they were dissatisfied with the accom¬ 
modation thus obtained, and desired other 
means of access. The first step towards 
this was by a line from Leicester to Bed¬ 
ford, which was then continued to a junction 
at Hitcliin, with the power of running their 
own trains over the Great Northern to 
King’s Cross. This arrangement lasted for 
some years; but, as tho traffic increased, 
this again became troublesome, and the 
company longed to become independent, 
and the}' at last resolved to make a separate 
line of their own from Bedford to London, 
which was completed a few years ago ; the 
cost was enormous, and we need not tell 
anyone who has ever passed lately along 
the Euston Road the manner in which this 
company have striven to excel all others in 
the splendour of their Metropolitan ter¬ 
minus. 

It had often been an object of ambition to 
the Midland to compete with the North- 
Western at Manchester, and they conceived 
the bold idea of driving a line from the 
Derby valley through the heart of the Peak 
hills to that town. There had been a branch 
ascending westwards along the picturesque 
valleys of the Derwent and the Wye by 
Chatsworth and Bakewell to Buxton, and 
the Midland, having got possession of this, 
pierced a long tunnel from a point near 
Buxton under the high ridge, and, emerging 
on the north side, ran down straight into 
the cotton-spinning town. At the same time 
they diverged to the west, and combining 


with some Cheshire lines beyond Warring¬ 
ton, dropped into tho very centre of another 
great town they had long had their eye on, 
Liverpool. Another great extension was 
also made from Leeds, in a north-westerly 
direction, to Lancaster, and on to the west 
coast at Morecambo and the new iron dis¬ 
trict of Barrow-in-Furness, from whence 
steamers were put on to Ireland. 

The latest extension is to Scotland. There 
are at present, as is well known, an east- 
coast route to the land of cakes by the Great 
Northern, through York and Berwick, and 
a west-coast route by the North-Western 
through Preston and Carlisle; and it was 
natural enough for the Midland directors to 
consider there ought to he also a “ Midland ” 
route between tho two. They have, ac¬ 
cordingly, made a line, of great difficulty 
and at enormous expense, from Settle, a 
point on their Lancaster extension, north¬ 
wards to Carlisle, where, dropping into an 
independent friendly line, called the Glasgow 
and South-Western, it will form the third 
route desired. This is already open; and 
now it is done we can fancy the directors 
either projecting “ Midland ” extensions to 
Spain or India, or retiring into the privacy of 
their board-room and weeping like Alexander 
because they liavo no more worlds to 
conquer. 

All the above history scorns simple enough; 
but we have given no indication of the trouble 
that has attended the immense operations it 
has involved; tho endless overtures and 
negotiations ; the abortive schemes ; the dire 
disputes; the determined attacks either by 
the Midland on other companies, or by 
other companies on the Midland; tho 
jealousy of interference, even when no 
direct opposition was threatened; tho com¬ 
petitions, often most determined and pro¬ 
longed ; the tremendous Parliamentary pro¬ 
ceedings, sometimes attended with success, 
sometimes with defeat, but always with vaRt 
waste of money; the bickerings with land¬ 
owners ; the fluctuations of financial position, • 
sometimes highly flourishing, sometimes very 
depressed ; the varieties of amicable arrange¬ 
ments, running powers, amalgamations, 
leases, working and traffic arrangements- 
with neighbouring lines; the variations of 
the traffic ; and so on. These things all form 
important features of the history, and they 
are, for tho most part, fairly given (though 
often with a pardonable leaning to the Mid¬ 
land view of disputed points) in the volnmo • 
before ns. 

The Midland Railway Company have lately 
attracted public notice by certain novel and 
very important changes they have made in the 
mode of conducting their passenger traffic. 
It had been customary on English lines 
(in this respect quite at variance with 
the foreign plan) to make ordinary trains 
only first and second class ; third class being 
exceptional, slow, and few in the day. The 
first step of the Midland alteration was to 
put third-class carriages to all, or nearly all, 
trains, and, after the alteration had been 
tested by experience, they proceeded to re¬ 
duce the number of classes from three to 
two. The higher class they kept equal in 
style to the original first, but reduced the 
fare by it to that of the origiual second ; the 
lower class they made equal in comfort 
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to the original second, but kept the fares 
down to those of the original third. The 
change is usually called abolishing the second 
class, but it might more properly be described 
as either abolishing the third, and reducing 
the fares of the first and second each one 
degree, or abolishing the first and raising 
the style of accommodation in each of the 
others. The other companies running to 
the districts served by the Midland were 
very angry at the alteration, as it obliged 
them to reduce their first-class fares; and 
they predicted all sorts of evil. But the 
change appears to hold its ground ; it has 
certainly been a great boon to the public, 
and we may take it for granted it would not 
be persisted in if it did not prove also 
advantageous to the company. 

Another improvement made by this com¬ 
pany is the introduction of the American 
vehicles called the Pullman Drawing-room 
and Sleeping Cars. In ordinary railway 
travellingthe passenger, whatever fare he may 
pay, is allotted a fixed seat, where he must 
remain cooped up for the whole journey, 
beingunable for hours togethereven to change 
his position, and often in forced contact 
with people he may find anything but 
agreeable. At rare intervals he may jump 
out for a few moments, in the midst 
of a fierce scramble, for any urgent need, 
or in an attempt' to get some refresh¬ 
ment, often vain, and at imminent risk 
of being left behind. In summer he is 
roasted, suffocated, and smothered with 
dust; in winter he is benumbed with cold ; 
and if he has occasion to pass the night on 
his journey, no special provision being 
made for night service, his situation, unless 
he is a Hercules in physique, or a Stoic in 
feeling, is pitiable indeed. Yet for scores 
of years this sort of thing has been endured 
simply because the public could not, and the 
railway companies would not, initiate any 
amelioration. 

That very practical nation, however, the 
Americans, took a different view ; they de¬ 
termined to make travelling comfortable, 
aud the Midland for the first time in 
England have introduced their improvement. 
In the Pullman drawing-room car the 
]«issenger finds himself in a large airy room, 
with an uninterrupted view of the country 
on either side; in winter comfortably 
warmed, and in summer well ventilated, 
shaded, and protected from dust; he has a 
separate fauteuil of his own, but he may walk 
about freely, and even step on to a platform 
outside to enjoy the fresh open air; or (so 
steady is the motion of these long carriages) 
he may sit at a table and write as if he 
were in his own study. At night he is pro¬ 
vided with a properly-made bed; and either 
by night or by day he finds retiring-rooms 
furnished with every convenience, and has 
an attendant always within call. And, were 
it not for some licensing difficulties, he might 
get refreshment as he goes along, and so 
never have occasion or desire on the longest 
journey to leave the carriage. 

All this sounds like a pleasant fable ; but 
it is become a reality on the Midland line; 
and can be participated in by any passenger 
on payment of a trifle in addition to the 
first-class fare. The rival railways are more 
furious about this than the change in lares ; 


and it is amusing to hear the sort of logic 
brought against it, the chief argument being 
that it is “ un-English; ” our countrymen 
being assumed to be notoriously indifferent 
to comfort! We do not credit the Midland 
Company with adopting these measures out 
of pure benevolence; they no doubt keep 
their own interests sharply in view ; but so 
long as they are clever enough to make these 
interests coincide with benefits to the 
public, we hope that they will prosper, and 
that the public, when they have a choice of 
several routes, will act on the old adage, 
“ In MEDIO tutissimus ibis." W. POLE. 


Memoir of Norman Abaci cod, D.D. By his 

Brother, the Rev. Donald Mncleod, B.A. 

Two Volumes. (London: Daldy, Isbister 

& Co., 1876.) 

Probably no one will grudge Dr. Norman 
Macleod the two goodly volumes in which 
his brother tells the story of his useful and 
laborious life. As a popular preacher and 
author, and as the editor of a magazine 
which—partly, at least, owing to the impres¬ 
sion that without being dull it was good 
Sunday-reading—enjoyed a circulation of 
upwards of one hundred thousand monthly, 
Dr. Macleod was known to an nnnsually 
large public, all of whom will welcome the 
details which this work furnishes, while 
many would not wish it to be shorter by 
a single sentence. The narrative part is 
excellently done; it is in good taste, aud 
without any tendency to exaggeration ; the 
passages from the Journal, aud the Letters, 
so far as one may judge without having 
inspected the whole, are well selected; 
and the literary workmanship is alto¬ 
gether everything that could be desired. 
Some will perhaps think that greater com¬ 
pression might have been used, and that, of 
the Journal in particular, so far as it is a 
record of feelings rather than of facts, fewer 
specimens might have sufficed. It is diffi¬ 
cult, too, to fancy that Dr. Macleod would 
have cared that the rnde pen-and-ink 
sketches with which he was accustomed to 
illustrate his letters to intimate friends, 
should be given to the public; but his 
brother ought to know best, and one would 
not willingly lose any trait which helps to 
reveal the character of the man. 

Norman Macleod was one of those men 
whose personality, produces a greater im¬ 
pression at the moment than anything they 
leave behind tliOm appears to justify. He 
was neither scholar nor critic ; he contri¬ 
buted nothing to the advance of thought; 
his Memoir supplies no evidence that he was 
even a great reader of books, nor did he 
produce any work Of more than ephemeral 
importance. But he was a man of singularly 
largo heart, of very warm feelings, and 
catholic sympathies, overflowing with be¬ 
nevolence, sincerely pious after the Evan¬ 
gelical pattern, but without any pre¬ 
tence of saintliness, full of genial humour 
and practical good sense, 'and, in short, pos¬ 
sessed of all the qualities necessary to make 
the useful minister and popular preacher or 
Church leader. He was, accordingly, in the 
established Kirk of Scotland very much what 
Dr. Guthrie was in the Free Church, though 
partial friends might perhaps be inclined to 


say with more solidity and less show; and, 
indeed, may not this work be looked on as 
in some sort a set-off against the recently 
published biography of the eminent Free 
Church divine, as much as to say, “ See,onr 
man is as good as yours” ? In his enor¬ 
mous parish in Glasgow, containing no less 
than 87,000 souls, mostly of the humbler 
classes, his labours were untiring, and, as he 
concerned himself for the material comforts, 
moral improvement, and social elevation o: 
his flock, no less than for their salvation in 
the theological sense of the word, the value j 
of the results cannot be doubted. The • 
means ho adopted to induce the poor to 
come to church were ingenious and probably 
original. He started special Sunday-even- 
ing services, from which every one who pre¬ 
sented himself with the slightest appearance 
of respectability was promptly turned back, 
and men and women who would not have 
ventured to show themselves among well- 
dressed churchgoers, finding that their pre¬ 
sence was really desired, were drawn in 
large crowds under the spell of his stirring 
eloquence:— 

“The pews were filled with men in their 
fustian jackets and with poor women bare-headed, 
or with an old shawl drawn over the head, and 
dressed most of them in short gown and petticoat. 
Unkempt heads, faces begrimed with labour, and 
mothers with infants in their arms, gave a strange 
character to the scene. The police sometime* 
reported that several well-known thieves were 
present. But, however large and various the 
audience might be, be seemed to hold the key to 
every heart and conscience; and so riveted was 
the attention he secured that not unfrequently in 
involuntary exclamation of surprise or sympathy 
would pass from lip to lip over the crowd.” 

The chapter on the “ Disruption Con¬ 
troversy ” in this work is worth reading, as 
showing that, in the opinion at least of those 
who stopped behind, all the sacrifices were not 
on one side. In the “ fever of secession ” which 
had seized on so many, tlio difficulty was 
to remain, and there can be no doubt that 
popular feeling was strongly in favour of the 
seceders. Dr. Macleod took the common- 
sense view that a Church enjoying the privi¬ 
leges of an establishment cannot be, and 
ought not to be, independent of State con¬ 
trol, and as ho did not feel that the State 
required of him anything inconsistent with 
Christian principle, he determined to resist 
the stream which swept away so many of 
the Church’s most valued servants. His 
description of the Free Church as “the 
party of Presbyterian Puseyism,” happy as 
it was, would puzzle those who, while ac¬ 
customed to associate Presbyterianism with 
everything that is dry, cold, and tasteless 
in the accessories of worship, look upon 
Puseyism as a manifestation of precisely 
the opposite tendency; but it is explained 
by the answer of Bunsen, to whom the 
remark was addressed:—“You have taken 
the words out of my mouth. I wrote to the 
King stating the same thing. I think they 
are making the Church an idol.” 

Dr. Macleod, though all that is generally 
understood by the word “ Evangelical,” was 
by no means a Calvinist, and one is surprised 
to find how openly this is avowed. His 
early sojourn in Weimar, and his subse¬ 
quent travels on the Continent and in 
America, may have had something to UJ 
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•with liberalising his mind and wearing off 
the provincialism which might have been 
expected to cling to one born and bred amid 
the associations of a Highland parsonage, 
and educated under Chalmers in the Edin¬ 
burgh Divinity School. His cousin, John 
Macleod Campbell, tho well-known minister 
of Row—whose deposition for heresy we find 
characterised here as “ an act almost bar¬ 
barous in its intolerance ”—also exercised a 
great influence over his mind, and the views 
of the Atonement for which Campbell was 
deposed were those which eventually most 
commended themselves to Macleod. But 
Ur. Macleod’s revolt against Calvinism was 
substantially one much more of the heart 
than of the head. He refused to believe 
that the millions who had never heard of 
the Saviour were destined to bo excluded 
for ever from Divine grace, and he seems 
even to have held a view so opposed to all 
Protestant traditions, so horrible in most 
Protestant ears, as that even after death a 
•way might be open for repentance and con¬ 
version. Believing firmly in the Atonement 
as the only means of salvation, and clinging 
to the thought of “ a living personal 
Saviour,” as he was fond of expressing 
it, he rejected tbe penal view of the 
-Atonement, and in direct opposition to Cal- 
-vinistic principles, maintained its univer¬ 
sality. Such latitudinarianism would cer¬ 
tainly not have been tolerated in the 
Tree Church ; but the old Kirk was sifted 
of its more intolerant spirits by the Disrup¬ 
tion, and it was on a different ground that 
Dr. Macleod was obliged to fight the battle 
of free-speech. Whatever may be the case 
now, a few years ago there was no subject 
which stirred so much bitterness as the 
question of Sabbath observance; everyone 
who takes an interest in Scottish ecclesiastical 
quarrels must have fresh in remembrance 
the fierce controversy of which Norman 
Macleod was the centre when, in conse¬ 
quence of some unusually bold utterances 
on that point, he was baited in the Glasgow 
Presbytery, and was accused of having 
given up not only the Sabbath day, but the 
moral law itself. Into the details of that 
controversy it is not necessary to enter here, 
hut probably tew outsiders wero aware of 
the height to which feeling ran, or realised 
the rage and bitterness of which Dr. Macleod 
was the object. “ Ministers of the Gospel,” 
we are told, “ passed him without recogni¬ 
tion ; and one of them, more zealous 
than the rest, hissed him in the street.” 
Men apologised for having been seen in his 
company. Ministers refused to preach in 
the same pulpit; money was subscribed to 
build a Free Barony Church, and a Free 
Church mission was opened beside his own. 
Notwithstanding all this, it is satisfactory 
to know that he did not retract a syllable 
he had uttered, nor was he asked to do so, 
and the Assembly, by which he feared he 
might bo deposed, but whose sentence he 
was prepared to meet, passed over without 
reference to his case. The true reason for 
this was no doubt that which he has re¬ 
corded in his Journal:— 

“ I believe kind personal feeling had something 
to do with it, so some truthful men told me. But 
it has also been said that convictions were too 
general and strong on my side, as a whole, to 


make any discussion safe, and such as would not 
be, to say the least of it, very agreeable as reveal¬ 
ing the actual state of the Church.” 

Thus Dr. Macleod gained a complete victory 
—a victory which he valued chiefly as secu¬ 
ring a certain degree of latitude in the 
interpretation of tho Confession of Faith. 
In fact, he told his Presbytery plainly that 
he had taught against the Confession, but 
charged them all with doing the same thing. 

“ I thus,” he writes, “ at the risk of my ecclesi¬ 
astical life established the principle that all differ¬ 
ences from the Confession, apart from the nature 
of the differences, did not involve deposition. 
Henceforth we shall keep our Confession with 
power to depose on any point of difference, yet 
judicially determining what point or what degree 
of difference. A great gain! ” 

Perhaps so: only it docs not seem quite 
satisfactory that in a Church by law esta¬ 
blished cases of heresy should be tried, not 
by the written standards of- faith fairly 
interpreted, but by the opinion of a majority 
as to what constitutes essentials or non- 
essentials ; or that judges sitting to ad¬ 
minister the law should assume the power 
to say how much of the law may be dis¬ 
pensed with. Practically, however, it may 
be that this was the only way in which a 
certain measure of liberty could be secured ; 
and Dr. Macleod’s stand against too rigid 
an application of the letter of the Confession 
was certainly but one symptom of a move¬ 
ment which has greatly gained in force since 
then, and which will acquire new force year 
by year—at least until tho next violent re¬ 
action sets in. 

No one requires to bo told that Dr. Mac¬ 
leod’s piety-, which, however conventional in 
form, seems to have been thoroughly sincere, 
was by no means inconsistent with the 
possession of a vein of very rich humour, 
which professional gravity entirely failed to 
suppress. Indeed, one has only to look at 
the excellent portrait in the first volume of 
the Memoir, to be convinced that, if Provi¬ 
dence had not destined him for the pulpit, 
he might have turned out the first comedian 
of the day. Nor are we surprised to learn 
that, in his boyhood, his fondness for rollick¬ 
ing fun, and his ceaseless mimicry, gave his 
worthy parents much anxiety lest he should 
never be serious enough for a minister. Ac¬ 
cordingly, many will probably turn to these 
volumes for the good things they may be 
expected to contain. Nor will they be alto¬ 
gether disappointed. If the plums of this 
sort are not so thick as might have been 
hoped, there are still several good stories, 
well told and well worth telling: for example, 
of the old woman, who, before she would 
consent to acknowledge her new minister, 
desired him to “ gang ower the funda¬ 
mentals,” which accordingly he was obliged 
to shout into her deaf ear at the top of his 
voice. The biographer’s good taste has 
insured the disappointment of those who 
may be expecting gossiping details about 
the Royal family, with whqse intimacy Dr. 
Macleod was honoured; yet of Balmoral 
and its inmates we have one or two pleasant 
and permissible glimpses. 

Robert B. Drummond. 


Over the Sea and Far Away; being a Narra¬ 
tive of Wanderings Bound the World. By 
Thomas Woodbine Hinchliff, M.A., 
F.R.G.S., President of the Alpine Club. 
Author of “ Summer Months Amongst 
the Alps,” “South American Sketches,” 
<kc. (London : Longmans & Co., 1876.) 
Mr. Hinchliff’s book is something better 
than the usual account of the regular Round 
the World, with which we are becoming too 
familiar. The author did not content him¬ 
self with merely putting a direct girdle 
round the earth in so many days. He judi¬ 
ciously turned aside from the regular track 
by New York and San Francisco, and varied 
the route by a visit to South America, pur¬ 
suing altogether so erratic a course as to 
protract the normal 24,000 miles of tho 
earth’s circumference to 36,000. And these 
happy divergencies from the beaten track 
supplied materials for some of the pleasantest 
chapters in the book. 

The author tells us in tho Preface that 
one of the chief objects he has had in view 
in publishing this narrative of his journey 
has been to draw attention to the extraor¬ 
dinary attractions which South America 
possesses as a field of travel, and to persuade 
others to see what be himself so intensely 
enjoyed, iustead of following the example of 
most modern travellers, who, for some un¬ 
known reason (probably the dread of yellow 
fever and earthquakes), exclude South 
America altogether from their programme. 
Another part of the design has been to de¬ 
scribe, more thoroughly than has hitherto 
been done, the natural aspect of the countries 
visited, especially with regard to their 
scenery, flowers, ferns, and forests. In the 
success of this endeavour, and not in any 
sensational incidents, lies tho charm of tho 
narrative. Mr. Hinchliff, as might be ex¬ 
pected of a President of tho Alpine Club, 
shows himself a practised and intelligent 
observer of the grander features of land¬ 
scape—of flood, and forest, and mountain— 
and ho has, in addition, an equally keen eye 
for the minuter details of tho earth’s cover¬ 
ing. He is an ardent botanist, and, eschew¬ 
ing wearisome technicalities, contrives to 
instil his own enthusiasm into the reader, 
leading him, an eager follower, in many a 
delightful scramble in search of flowers and 
ferns. The book breathes of fresh air and 
green leaves and the scent of flowers. 

Crossing tho Atlantic to Brazil, the travel¬ 
lers sought the valleys which lie embosomed 
amid the fantastic granite peaks of tho 
Organ Mountains—a floral paradise which 
offers indescribable charms to the botanist, 
and the mere description of which must ex¬ 
cite the imagination of every lover of flowers. 
Here ar e“ fuchsias, fifty or sixty feet in height, 
blooming from top to bottom,” the Cohen 
scandens hangs its purple bells from bush to 
bush— 

“ the scarlet passion-flower of our hot-houses 
twining its brilliant blossoms round the Bhiuiug 
green stem of a bamboo; by tho sides of sweet 
streams among the woods may be seen large bushes 
of the Abutilon venosutn hanging its orange bells 
and crimson streaks over the placid water close 
to huge Daturas with their hundreds of white 
trumpet-shaped and sweet scented blossoms, some 
of which I have found to be sixteen inches in 


length.” 
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In the forest each tree is a garden in 
itself:— 

“ The whole stem is clothed with other plants 
and flowers, and so is each wide-spreading hough ; 

. . . a vast variety of orchids and ferns; 

huge arums with shield-like leaves, large enough 
to cover a man ; brilliant red and yellow Bromelias 
and Tiliandtias, epiphytes, and parasites of all de¬ 
scriptions, rope-plants, creepers, trailers, climbers, 
mosses, all live together like a happy family far 
beyond the reach of man. So luxuriant is the 
vegetation that each seed seems to grow wherever 
it is deposited, and I have even seen a tall white 
Amaryllis in full blossom growing on the boughs 
of a Jiquitibii nearly a hundred feet above the 
ground.” 

A French botanist told the author that it 
would take a fortnight properly to botanise 
one of the huge trees which fall from time 
to time without the aid of fire. In the gar¬ 
dens under cultivation plants and shrnbs 
bloom with even greater profusion and rich¬ 
ness of growth and colour—camellia trees, 
fifteen feet high and strong enough to climb 
into to pick the topmost blossoms ; Point- 
seltias, “ not in the little plants which often 
ornament our London dinner-tables, but 
grown into very large bushes, on which I 
have found the crimson stars of their floral 
bracts to be two feet in diameter ; ” mauve- 
coloured Bougainvilleas, clove-trecs, double 
carnation-like althcas, gardenias, with beds 
of roses, Neapolitan violets, aud other Euro¬ 
pean flowers. But the special botanical 
feature of this Brazilian hill-country is the 
marvellous variety and beauty of its ferns. 
No other region of the world appears to be 
at all comparable with it in this respect. 
The author aud his companions collected, on 
a former occasion, about 250 distinct species 
within a day’s walk or ride of Petropolis or 
Palmeiras, and never failed to find new 
treasures at every visit to the woods during 
the whole of their three months’ stay there. 
The fern-hunters pursued their sport with 
keenest ardour, and plunged into dark 
forest and dense jungle regardless of 
snakes, tarantulas, jiggers, and all kinds 
of noxious insects, feeling that nothing 
short of a Bengal tiger would stop them. 
They appear to have enjoyed a complete 
immunity from the dangers of the woods, 
and were richly rewarded by the discovery 
of botanical treasures: at one time a new' 
Aerostichvm, with fronds almost as dark and 
shining as a Portugal laurel; at another 
the rare Trichomanes Pricurii, which grows 
only in the darkest recesses of the forest, and 
displays, when brought into the light, a 
wondrous colour of deepest emerald-green, 
“ with a strange metallic lustre which seems 
hardly canny in a vegetable,” but which, like 
the hue of the captured mackerel, is evanescent 
and disappears almost immediately—or, 
“rarestof the rare,and loveliestof thelovely,” 
the exquisite Asplenium mucronalum, which, 
with its slender root fixed in the bark of 
some tree, droops clusters of tapering, in¬ 
dented, pale-green fronds, from two to four 
feet long, and so delicate that they float 
in the air like strips of gauze. Palmeiras is 
the favourite homo of the choicest Adiantums 
of our hot-houses, and the author experienced 
the most intense delight in finding these in 
all their native beauty and perfection. Here, 
too, were two species of Lygodium, or climb¬ 
ing ferns, and the rare Hemidiciyon margin¬ 


atum, “ with pale green fronds, eleven feet 
high, and broad pinnae as delicate as silver 
paper,” which Mr. Hinchliff has never 
found in its native state anywhere else in the 
world. He points out to the fern and flower 
hunters of Europe what an infinitely grander 
field awaits them in these Brazilian hills, 
where “ without difficulty, and with luxuri¬ 
ous quarters to live in, they may ramble and 
botanise to their hearts’ content, . . . and 
will find the coverts full of floral game from 
one end of the year to the other.” 

Escaping by dint of ingenuity and much 
trouble from the vexatious quarantine regu¬ 
lations of Buenos Ayres, the travellers pro¬ 
ceeded by way of the Straits of Magellan to 
Valparaiso. The sight of the Patagonian 
mountains offering a field of two hundred 
miles of “ untrodden peaks, passes, and 
glaciers,” complete with all the well-known 
phenomena, “ splendid fields of ice sweep¬ 
ing down to the sea,” “ rocky aretes, sepa¬ 
rated by precipitous couloirs, vast fields 
of neve, crevasses, and blue icefalls, ending 
with the fan-shaped structure bounded by 
its lateral moraines,” stirred the spirit of 
the Alpine traveller within him. For al¬ 
though these Patagonian and Fuegian moun¬ 
tains are only from 6,000 to 7,000 high, yet, 
rising sheer out of the sea, and covered with 
snow almost to the vciy foot, the effect on 
the spectator at the sea level is quite as sur¬ 
prising and imposing as the view of an 
Alpine giant from some lofty pass. At the 
western extremity of the Straits, where the 
whole force of the Pacific beats against the 
tremendous precipices of Cape Pillar under 
the influence of perpetual gales from the 
west, the waves dash up the cliffs and pin¬ 
nacles of the rocky coast in towers of foam 
never seen elsewhere, and which made the 
author feel with Mr. Darwin that “ one 
sight of such a coast is enough to make a 
landsman dream for a week about ship¬ 
wrecks, and peril, and death.” 

From Valparaiso Mr. Hinchliff made an 
excursion into the interior to the capital. 
Santiago stands in the middle of the great 
central plain of Chili 2,000 feet above the 
sea, backed by the mighty Cordillera of the 
Andes, with the magnificent peak of Tnpun- 
gato rising to an altitude of 22,500 feet, 
second only to the still loftier Aconcagua 
further north, which towers up, a solitary 
mass of snow and precipice, to a height of 
22,600 feet, the highest mountain in the 
world, witli the exception of some of the 
chief Himalayas. 

Their enormous height will probably for 
ever prevent these peaks from being ascended 
by the most adventurous mountaineers, 
21,500 feet being apparently the limit at 
which man ceases to be capable of the 
slightest further exertion. Of these, and of 
the flora and physical characteristics of 
Chili generally, the description given is 
most excellent and interesting; and the 
same may be said of the author’s account of 
California, where he revels in the endless 
natural gardens of its plains, and hills, and 
valleys. The carriage-wheels crush through 
solid beds of blossoms. 

“ You scarco can see the grass for flowers.” 

Full justice is done to the sublime scenery of 
the Yosemite valley. Between this and that of 
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the Alps it is impossible to institute any fair 
comparison. The Yosemite, with its huge 
dome-likemountains, “stupendous precipices, ; 
the solemn seclusion of the valley enclosed by 
them, its unequalled waterfalls, is impressive 
to a degree bordering on a sensation of 
awful grandeur; ” but it is cold in colour, 
and lacks the green slope, and glaciers, and 
pinnacles, and ravines, of the more pictur¬ 
esque Swiss landscape. From California to 
Japan, from Japan to China, thence by way 
of Singapore to Ceylon, and so home again ■- 
by Suez, completed the circle of the world, '■ 
As the journey proceeds, the narrative be- 
comes more condensed and brief, and the 
latter portion is less attractive than the 
earlier pages devoted to American wander, 
ings. I 

Yet the story of the three weeks’ sojourn j 
in Japan, and especially an excursion into 
the interior, amid every charm of natural 
scenery, and among the lively flower-loving 
people of the country districts, who still 
retain their original amiable simplicity, little ; 
influenced as yet by the new civilisation, is I 
very pleasantly told. The reader cannot i 
help longing for an opportunity of starting i 
on a walking tour in the Japanese hills. t 
W. B. Cheapie. : 


The War of American Independence, 1775-83. 

By John Malcolm Ludlow. (London; 
Longmans & Co., 1876.) 

That the protracted contest between Eng. 
land and her American colonies is rightly 
regarded as one of the “ Epochs of Modem 
History,” and that a popular account of it 1 
should be embraced in the series of historical , 
handbooks now in course of publication 
under that general title, is obvious enough, 
and it may be questioned whether the work 
could have been entrusted to better bands. 
Mr. Ludlow has evidently attempted only to 
give a rapid resume of the causes leading to. 
and the principal features of that struggle: 
and the difficulties to be encountered in con¬ 
densing within the compass of a pocket 
volume what might be expanded into a small 
library can be comprehended only by those 
who have undertaken such a task. Mr. 
Ludlow has performed that task well, there 
being scarcely an event or incident connected 
with his subject that he has not noticed and 
dealt with conscientiously and intelligibly. 

As a handbook, or guide—which only it pro¬ 
fesses to be—it may safely be accepted by 
all students, young or old. 

The curious feature about it is that there 
is rarely a sentence in the whole volume that 
might not have been written by a modern 
American from a modem American point ot 
view. This, perhaps, is not to be wondered 
at when we are informed (p. xviii.) that 
“ quotations for which no source is quoted 
are derived from Mr. Bancroft's Historij"] 
the United States.” Without reflecting upon 
Mr. Bancroft’s integrity, it is no scandal to 
sny that, as a partisan writer—using the 
expression in an unoffensive sense—he has 
never been excelled, unless by Sir Walter 
Scott or Lord Macaulay. It is odd, there¬ 
fore, to see an English writer accepting his 
authority as infallible. But it is still me 1 * 
odd—very nearly approaching, if not qoite 
reaching, the ludicrous — when we hod 
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(pp. 5, 0) Mr. Joaquin Miller seriously 
quoted as an historical authority. Did Mr. 
Ludlow never hear of the veteran School¬ 
craft, almost the only man whose testimony 
concerning the North American Indians is 
worth, a straw ? 

As another indication of Mr. Ludlow’s 
stand-point, it may be mentioned that we 
find him, having brought the war to a close 
(p. 211), thanking God that England had 

failed “ in a task unworthy of herself, which 
she should never have undertaken.” No 
good American could have uttered this 
pious ejaculation with more unction, and, of 
course, no good American will object to it 
from English lips. It speaks well for Air. 
Ludlow’s manliness that he had independence 
enough to put this sentence in print, but it 
would be interesting to know what propor- 
tiou of his countrymen would echo a re¬ 
sponsive “ amen ” to his earnest thanks¬ 
giving. 

Especially to be commended to the atten¬ 
tion of the reader is Air. Ludlow’s seventh 
chapter (pp. 215-234), on “ The Paradoxes 
of the War, and its True Character.” The 
paradoxes are, first, “ that England should 
ever have considered it possible to succeed 
in subduing her revolted colonies,” and, 
secondly, “ that she should not have suc¬ 
ceeded in doing so.” In reconciling these 
apparent contradictions, ho arrives at the 
conclusion that the contest after all resolved 
itself into “ a duel between two men who 
never saw each other in the flesh, Washing¬ 
ton and George III.” In following out this 
suggestion, he presents an admirable view 
of the character and conduct of the two 
antagonists, that of the former being perhaps 
as just and perfect as could well be com¬ 
prised within so brief a space. 

Mr. Ludlow’s criticisms of the celebrated 
Declaration of Independence will probably 
be unpalatable to American readers. He is, 
no doubt, correct in characterising it as 
*" less a declaration of independence than a 
declaration of war ” (p. 12G) ; but there 
was surely no necessity for stigmatising it 
as “Jefferson's violent pamphlet,” and de¬ 
claring that its “ passionate and declama¬ 
tory rhetoric has left its stain to this hour 
on most of the political writing and oratory 
°f America,” or for expressing the wish 
’ Lbat tho birth of a great nation had not 
ssn screamed into the world after this 
ia -«3bion ” (p. 124). Good Americans, in 
" liose estimation that immortal document 
r: *-xiks second only to the Bible, will bo 
•?*>eatly shocked on learning that there is 
e '\s-en one man in the world who can treat it 
^ contemptuously. It should not have been 
■^rgotten that JelTerson’s language was that 
a C the period, and cannot be fairly dealt 
y'jtath under the rales of more modern cri- 

It would have been better if Air. Ludlow 
avoided perpetuating the silly charge 
Against Silas Deane, the American Commis¬ 
sioner in Paris, that ho was engaged in a 
Wot for the wholesale destruction of the 
Tinglish dockyards (p. 133), especially as 
be gives no higher authority for it than is 
bo be found in the phrase “ it was said.” 
There was never the slightest evidence of 
Hr, IfynO’ s complicity, except the forced 
of the real criminal, “ John the 


Painter,” whose testimony was simply worth¬ 
less. 

It would have been still bettor if the 
execution of Alajor Andre had not been 
cited as “one of the few blots on Washing¬ 
ton’s fair fame” (p. 184). Mr. Ludlow 
admits the justice of his sentence, but thinks 
that he should have had “ the privilege of 
being shot instead of hanged,” and that the 
refusal of Washington to accord that privi¬ 
lege constitutes the particular blot on his 
fame. Nothing can he more absurd. The 
punishment invariably awarded to convicted 
spies, as well in the English as the American 
army, was death by hanging, and this mode 
of execution was purposely adopted because 
it was the most ignominious. If Alajor 
Andre had been snlfered to die the death of 
a soldier, he would not have been executed 
as a spy, and his fate would have been little 
less than a murder in cold blood. No good 
reason ever has been or can be assigned why 
be should not have suffered the irrevocable 
penalty attached to the military crime which 
he voluntarily and intelligently committed, 
and no plea has ever been made in his favour 
except that ho was a gallant young officer 
of brilliant abilities. So was the young 
American, Hale, who was afterwards hanged 
in the English camp for a similar offence, 
but in whose behalf no similar pica was ever 
put forth by his countrymen, who, with all 
their sympathy for him, very properly re¬ 
garded his fate as the inevitable consequence 
of the failure of his mission. Every sneb 
ease is painful enough, but there is little 
doubt that that of Alajor Andre would have 
been long since forgotten, if it bad not been 
for the sentimental glamour in which Alias 
Seward and her set contrived to envelope it. 

Aside from these two or three incidental 
blemishes, Air. Ludlow's book can be spoken 
of only in terms of cordial commendation. 

Joski’H Lemuel Chester. 


A Treatise of Marry luge Occasioned by the 
pretended Divorce of King Ilenry y* Higth 
from Q Catherine of Arragon derided Into 
three Hookes written by the llevercnd 
4’ learned Nicholas Harp.field L.L.V. the 
last Cath. Arch-deacon of Canterbury. It 
is a copy of a Alanuscript whose Originall 
was taken by one Topliffe a Pursuivant 
out of the house of William Carter a 
Catholicke Printer in Q. Elizabeth’s dayes, 
and came to tho hands of Charles Eyston 
by the favour of Air. Francis Hildesly 
R S I. in Com. Oxon Transcribed by 
William Eyston Anno Dni 1707. 

(First Notice.') 

This work of Harpsfield’s is very little 
known, even among the learned, and 
though there are in this country at least four 
copies of it existing in A1S., it has never 
been printed. It is of considerable value, 
both for the information contained in it as 
regards the law of marriage and the possi¬ 
bilities of dispensation, arid also for many 
historical facts of which he ns a contem¬ 
porary writer must be considered a com¬ 
petent witness. It is no longer possible, 
after recent revelations from the State 
Papers of tho reign of Henry VIII., for 
lristorians to ignore all that can be said or has 
been said by the adherents of the old learning. 


Tho deathblow inflicted on Poxe’s Acte and 
Monuments by Dr. Maitland has been 
followed up by the production of so many 
original documents confirming the state¬ 
ments of Dr. Lingard that we may safely 
pronounce his bistory of the period in 
question to be the one trustworthy acconnt 
of the divorce and its remoto consequences. 
And there is no necessity, therefore, for any 
apology for introducing to our readers some 
account of this curious document, though 
written by an ecclesiastic who is described 
by the transcriber as tho last Catholic arch¬ 
deacon of Canterbury. 

Wo need only premise that we have seen 
only two of these copies, that which is in the 
Grenville collection in tho British Musenm, 
and the other, which is far superior to the 
Grenville copy, whose title is placed at the 
head of this article. Air. Eyston’s copy, from 
which we have chiefly gathered tho follow¬ 
ing account, contains a most interesting 
letter written by Charles Eyston to his son 
bearing the same name, which is dated from 
East Hendred, January 11), 1700-7, giving 
an account of the author as well as of his 
work, and the way in which it came into his 
hands, the reasons for considering it au¬ 
thentic and of attaching so much valuo to it. 
In bequeathing the transcript he says:— 

“ A particular good fortune threw it into my 
hands, which, had it nothing but the subject to 
recommend it, would be no inconsiderable value 
to a Catholic, because it lets him see 'twas interest 
and not religion began the schism, and that 'tis 
truly conscience and not obstinacy makes him, by 
still adhering to the ancient Church, stand ob¬ 
noxious to so many laws.” 

Air. Eyston further says that he took the 
trouble to go to Oxford four times in order 
to compare his copy with that at New Col¬ 
lege, but that he was always put off with an 
excuse that tho librarian was away from 
Oxford. In a memorandum on a loose fly¬ 
leaf, which contains a list of what the tran¬ 
scriber supposed to be errata, be says, under 
date June 20, 1719 :— 

“ I saw the New College copy of this book by 
my brother Robert’s interest with Mr. Greene- 
wav, a fellow of that house. It was shown me by 
Mr’. I’vle, a fellow also of the same college, and I ■ 
turned to two or three passages that I remembered 
were in my copy (for I had not mine by me), and 
am convinced there is no material difference be¬ 
tween that copy and this, perhaps not tho least 
word. So I conclude this to be as authentic as 
theirs.” 

Nicholas Harpsfiold was admitted a pro¬ 
bationer at New College, Oxford, in 1334, and 
so lived through the whole time that tho divorce 
was pending, being about twelve years senior to 
Nicolas Sanders, who is the principal contem¬ 
porary authority who has appeared in print on 
the Roman side for the events of the reign 
from the eighteenth year, when tho proceed¬ 
ings for the divorce were first instituted. 
Sanders’ history had fallen into obscurity, 
owing chiefly to Protestant prejudice against 
a Catholic writer. But he himself contri¬ 
buted a good deal to the small estimation in 
which lie was held, by some careless state¬ 
ments, and especially by Laving hastily 
adopted the account of Anne Boleyn being 
the king’s daughter, a story which i3 not 
only not true but is demonstrably false. 
With regard to many of the statements he 
has made, the doubts which formerly were 
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thrown upon his accuracy have been removed, 
and it may certainly be said that his work 
Be Schismate gives a clearer account of the 
beginning and the progress of the English 
Reformation than can be found in any other 
writer. He evidently did not write in con¬ 
cert with Harpsfield, and where they agree 
they may therefore be looked upon as two 
independentcontemporary witnesses—Harps¬ 
field being the more trustworthy for the 
reign of Henry VIII., because of his being 
a few years older and more able to speak 
from personal knowledge, which Sanders 
could liai’dly have had, of the years during 
which the divorce was going on. Sanders 
must have been born some time before the 
marriage with Anne Boleyn took place; 
Harpsfield, many years before her first ap¬ 
pearance as maid of honour at the Court of 
Catharine of Aragon. 

What facilities Harpsfield possessed of 
becoming acquainted with public affairs we 
do not know, as nothing is known of his 
early life; but he himself tells us in this 
treatise that he was present at the recep¬ 
tion of Anne of Cleves by the King at 
Blackheatb. 

His words are (Book III. p. 69, Eyston 
Copy): — 

“ We remember, also (being then by chance 
present), with what great triumph, with what a 
goodly presence of nobles and gentlemen, called 
from all parts of England, and alter a most 
gorgeous sort furnished with horse and man, she 
was most honourably received by the King him¬ 
self at Blackheath the third of January, and 
married the sixth of the same month following. 
And yet, for all this solemnity, ere six months 
were full passed, sho was by the synod of the 
whole clergy and by the Parliament divorced 
from him, and the marriage proved to be of no 
force and strength, and both the King and she 
put at liberty to marry at their pleasure, with a 
declaration both of her part and the King's that 
the King never lrnow her ; but some disliking and 
discontentation began with the King of her before 
he met her at Blackheath, upon what cause I 
know not. This only I have credibly heard, that 
himself being disguised and unknown, saw her 
and spake with her at Rochester, and lay there 
all that night, and in his return by water from 
Graves End told the lord Fitzwilliam and Sir 
Anthony Browne, ‘Cromwell hath deceived me.’” 

Now, this account tallies exactly with that 
given in Wriothesley’s Chronicle , which has 
recently been published by the Camden 
Society, with the omission on Harpsfield’s 
part of an incident which he does not 
appear to have known—viz., how, after the 
previous interview of Henry with Anne at 
Rochester, the king had thrown off his 
incognito and made himself known to her. 
And as he is particular in narrating facts in 
general in saying what authority they rest 
on, when he either could not have been, or 
at any rate was not an eye- or ear-witness, 
his narrative may upon the whole be con¬ 
sidered authentic. He had previously written 
a life of Sir Thomas More which has never yet 
been published in print, and in it he apologises 
for the omission of any justification of Sir 
Thomas More’s doings concerning the said 
marriage, promising to treat of the matter 
“ in a special and peculiar treatise all 
alone by itself.” And the work we are now 
reviewing contains the fulfilment of that 
promise, taking the form for the most part 
of a vindication of Sir Thomas More and 


the saintly Bishop Fisher, of Rochester, for 
their refusal to take the oath prescribed by 
the Act of the twenty-fifth year of the 
reign. It must not bo supposed, however, 
that our author at all laid himself out for 
an historical narration of the reign or even 
of that part of it which is immediately 
concerned with the divorce of Catharine of 
Aragon. The form into which he has thrown 
his treatise is a vindication of the conduct 
of Sir Thomas More, and of Fisher, Bishop 
of Rochester, in refusing to take the oath of 
the statute of 25 Henry VIII., and to this 
end he labours to prove the entire legality 
of the first marriage, and the many irregu¬ 
larities which concur in the second marriage 
with Anne Boleyn. The important historical 
facts which are introduced in tho course of 
the investigation are only incidental to the 
main purpose, and serve either to illustrate 
the argument itself, or to confirm the as¬ 
sertion of the author that the wrath of God 
had manifestly fallen upon all or most of 
those who were tho principal agents in the 
transaction. That their narration has a 
definite object in view may be thought by 
some to detract somewhat from the credit 
which is due to the narrator; but it would 
be absurd to expect any contemporary writer 
to be unprejudiced. There was probably 
scarcely any one living who knew the cir¬ 
cumstances who did not strongly sympathise 
with one side or the other, with the excep¬ 
tion of such courtiers as were waiting to 
see which side would win, and were adapt¬ 
ing their course accordingly. And we only 
ask for Harpsfield so much attention as is 
due to a Catholic who warmly esponsod 
the side of the Queen, and whose sincerity 
in his adherence to the old learning is 
amply manifested by his enduring eighteen 
years’ imprisonment rather than conform 
to Elizabeth’s establishment. Harpsfield 
was, in fact, one of the few ecclesiastics, 
whether Catholic or Protestant, whose con¬ 
duct was uniformly consistent, as far as we 
know, through the troublous times and many 
changes of religion of the latter years of 
Henry VIII., the reigns of Edward and 
Mary, and the first twelve years of that of 
Elizabeth. 

The treatise is divided into three books, 
tho second and third of which are far more 
interesting than the first, and contain much 
more of history, tho first being devoted to 
an explanation of the canon law, in answer 
to five different treatises, four of which had 
been recently written on the other side, ad¬ 
vocating the necessity of the divorce in the 
interests of the king. We shall have to 
make so many extracts from the second and 
third parts of the work that we are obliged 
for the present to confine our attention to 
the first book, reserving our account of the 
remaining portion of the treatise for another 
article. Of the five books to which our 
author undertakes to reply, the first alone is 
handled in the first book of his treatise—viz., 
tho well-known volume printed in Latin and 
English in 1530, together with the opinions 
which had been extorted by bribes from 
seven of the foreign universities in disap¬ 
proval of the marriage with Catharine of 
Aragon, the widow of the king’s elder 
brother, Arthur. Harpsfield himself was an 
accomplished canonist, but, in replying to 


the “ Censures of the Universities,” he has 
not relied on his own resources much, bat 
has abridged the answer that was written in 
Latin to that work by Fisher, bishop of 
Rochester, which, as ho says, as far as he 
knew, had never yet been printed, and 
which, in fact, has never yet been printed, 
though a copy of it still exists in the Record 
Office. 

Therejis a prefatory “ epistle to the gentle 
reader,” consisting of twenty pages, which 
gives a short epitome of what may be ex- 
pected from the treatise, and which will give 
any reader who does not care to go into the 1 
intricacies of canon law a fair idea of the 
outline of the arguments for and against the 
propriety of allowing the marriage of a man 
with his deceased brother’s wife, as well as 
of the tone of the writer who, writing in the 
reign of Philip and Mary, could speak some¬ 
what triumphantly of the mode in which 
God had apparently interposed to defeat the 
schemes of Henry VIII., and, after the death 
of Edward VI. and the miserable heresies 
that had prevailed in his reign, had restored 
the daughter of. Catharine to her rightful 
inheritance, and “ the holy Catholic faith to . 
her old honours and dignity.” j 

The author’s argument is that his ad- 
versaries have no reason to speak of such a 
marriage as being against the law of Goi 
because, in the particular case of a brother 
dying childless, his brother was by the com¬ 
mand of Chapter 25 of Deuterouomy abso- 
lutely bound to marry his widow, althonc'i 
by the Levitical law of Chapters 18 and -" 
of Leviticus such marriage was in other 
cases forbidden to the Jews. Still less is i; 
against the law of nature, as it was a custom 
practised among “ the Patriarchs and select 
people of God before the law of Moses.” He 
then proceeds to notice the four different 
shifts which have been proposed to evade 
the force of the Deuteronomical precept, and 
after dealing with the argument from the 
mere text of Scripture replies to various 
passages which had been alleged from 
ancient authors from Tertullian downwards. 

It would be impossible to give even a short 
abstract of the passages quoted, and the i 
explanations given of them, as weighing on 
one side or the other of the question, b 
will be sufficient to say that on many points 
he hits his adversaries very hard, and on 
many has distinctly the better of the argu¬ 
ment, though as far as the first book is con¬ 
cerned he does not enter upon the facts of 
the particular case of the divorce of Catharine 
of Aragon, confining his attention to the 
abstract case of a brother marrying his 
brother’s widow under a papal dispensation. 

In noticing the king’s book, which was 
presented in an English version to the Houses 
of Parliament in vindication of the divorce, 
he tells ns what has escaped the attention ot 
every historian—that among other mis¬ 
translations of the Latin copy which was 
written and printed first, there was one 
most glaring piece of deception in using the 
term brother's wife as an equivalent tor 
cognatam. The attempt to deceive is the 
more remarkable because it not only reckon’ 
on the “ignorance of English people, of a 1 
ranks, of the Latin, which except in the case 
of ecclesiastics and a very few others might 
safely be calculated on, bat implies also an 
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ignorance of an historical fact which many 
mnst have been familiar with. It is in 
tbe story of St. Dnnstan’s treatment of 
Kdwy compared with the Pope’s sanctioning 
the marriage of Henry and Catharine. In 
the English version the cases, of course, are 
represented as exactly parallel. In the 
Latin they have no resemblance whatever, 
as cognata might mean any femalo relativo, 
ami in the particular instance referred to 
actually means a woman who was of his 
kindred— consan guinea and not atfinis. The 
author complains of several other instances 
of mistranslation, which we pass by as being 
of less importance. His conclusions are that 
this kind of marriage existed in ancient 
times before the law, was sanctioned under 
the law, was not forbidden in the New 
Testament; that, if it is to be compared with 
the marriage with the wife’s sister, that 
was not forbidden in the Mosaic law any 
more than the marriage with a brother’s 
daughter is ; that the impediment in these 
esses rests only on ecclesiastical authority, 
which may be and frequently has been 
dispensed with by the Popes ; and that the 
[(articular case in hand is dispensed with in 
the canon law, Cap. final. De Dieort. ; and, 
lastly, that many excellent famous writers 
were of opinion that though it wero against 
God’s law the Pope would still have power 
to dispense. 

There is one other interesting piece of in¬ 
formation that we are able to give our 
readers as regards this MS., and with it we 
will conclude for the present. 

Persons who are familiar with Burnet’s 
History of the Reformation, will know at least 
by namo the Hisiuire chi divorce de Henrg VIII. 
Roy <VAngleterre et do Catherine d’Arragon, 
published at Paris in 1(588 by Joachim le 
Grand. Those who are acquainted with the 
work itself—and its extreme scarcity forbids 
the supposition that this class of persons 
is very numerous—will remember how 
often he refers to a MS. History presented 
to Philip and Mary which ho doubtfully 
attributes (Tom. l,p.2G) to Thomas Harding, 
fie well-known opponent cf Jewel, Bishop 
v SalisbttI 'yi in the reign of Elizabeth. The 
-wS. we are reviewing is, we believe, the iden¬ 
tical work referred to. For the evidence of 
this we may allege some six or seven 
different references to the work, of which 
the passages referred to may bo found 
here. 

But there is one passage which is printed 
Batin by Le Grand which seems to show 
that there was a Latin translation of Harps- 
held s work, which contained additions, 

01 at least some alterations, as the whole 
passage is not in our MS. It is the descrip¬ 
tion of the secret marriage of Henry and 
une at Whitehall, by Roland Lee, after- 
I ards Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield. 
le part which details the conversation 
tween the king and the celebrant is 
exactly the same. The one ends with 
Clous verbis confirmatus Rolandus nuptias 
i" ' :jra rit, and the other has, “ Whereupon 
8 Wen * to mass, and celebrated also all 
H®ionies belonging to marriage.” 
ii . MS. was written, as Le Grand 
W tL ^ ' vas ’ b y Harding, we shall then 
n 0 tbroe independent contemporary wit- 
ses ^0 way in which the marriage 


ceremony was performed—viz., Harpsfield, 
Harding and Sanders. 

We mnst reserve the extracts from the 
MS., detailing many important historical 
facts, for another article. 

Nicholas Pocock. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Atonement of Learn Dundas. By Mrs. 
Lynn Linton. (London : Chatto & Win- 
dus, 187(5.) 

So Sinks the Day star. By James Keith. 

(London: Samuel Tinsley, 1876.) 

We are Worldlings. By the Author of “ Rosa 
Noel.” (London: R. Bentley & Son, 
1876.) 

The Flag of Distress. By Captain Mayne 
Reid. (London: Tinsley Brothers, 1876.) 
Penelope's Web. By Louis Withred. (Lon¬ 
don : Samuel Tinsley, 1876.) 

We are inclined to think that Mrs. Lynn 
Linton has rather jeopardised the success of 
The Atonement of Learn Dundas by the ex¬ 
traordinarily elaborate and careful drawing 
of her introductory sketch. North Aston 
and its Five Families are presented to ns 
with such vigour and such minute gene¬ 
rality that when we come to be introduced 
to the individual members of the said 
families we expect a corresponding and 
proportionable vividness and exactness of 
portraiture. And wo don’t get it. The portly 
rector; tho scientific doctor; the matrons 
indolent or hustling ; the damsels compact 
of vinegar or milk-and-water as the case 
may be, but uniformly anxious for decent 
settlement ; the awkward, but virtuous 
curate; the handsome, but loose-moralled 
soldier—are all of an appalling vagueness 
and conventionality. When they are not 
conventional, they are generally mistakes. 
What was the author thinking of when she 
made Adelaide Birkett—her typical English 
young lady with tho addition of brains, 
high-bred, calculating, and self-controlled— 
when she made this paragon of propriety 
indulge in a vulgar scolding-match with her 
rival, in tho very presence of the fascinating 
Major ? Again, when this Major, who is 
similarly represented as a pattern gentleman, 
meets Leam Dundas for the first time, he 
says to her (she is half Spanish), “ the 
prettiest Andalusian woman I have ever 
seen has an English father.” This is the 
gallantry of a spruce bagman trying to 
ingratiato himself with a casually - met 
milliner, not that of a gentleman talk¬ 
ing for tho first time to a lady of his 
own rank. The same personage, on the 
last page of the book, “ thrusts his wife 
almost savagely aside ” as she is going to 
make a remark. Now, a gentleman of this 
sort might possibly be unfaithfnl and even 
cruel to his wife, but wo don’t think 
he would be rude to her. As for Leam 
herself it is hard to say much, for it is not 
clear what the author’s object in drawing 
her is. Given a foolish Englishman for 
father, and a Spanish wild beast for mother, 
and an odd cross may he expected. Leam 
is certainly odd, but during the greater part 
of the action she is by no means interesting. 
The animal affection between herself and her 
mother is rather repulsive than pathetic: 
her “ unutterably tragic ” eyes, woful looks, 


and the rest of it, are insisted on till they 
become a bore, and, though she might have 
been very fascinating to the bodily sight, 
she lacks anything which might commend 
her to the mind’s eye. The author in try¬ 
ing to prevent her great crime—the central 
incident of the book—from being too shock¬ 
ing, has practically made it no crime at 
all, and thereby has given the whole thing 
the air of a much ado about nothing. 

The act of a totally untrained and unedu¬ 
cated child of fourteen, whether premedi¬ 
tated or not, cannot present itself to any 
rational person as more criminal because it 
happens to result in destroying life than if it 
happened, as most such acts do, to result in 
the destruction of a tea-cup or a toy. The 
power to appreciate the deed and its conse¬ 
quence being wanting, the guilt is wanting 
likewise. Wo must notice, however, as 
strikingly good and in marked contrast with 
the rest of the book, the chapters describing 
Leam’s penance in Cumberland. These seem 
to us the best that the author has written since 
Lizzie Lorton, of which they naturally remind 
tho reader. Bnt on the whole, the errors of 
construction before noticed, not to mention a 
good many minor faults, provent the book 
being satisfactory as a whole, although it 
displays, as indeed its author’s work almost 
always displays, a good deal of cleverness, 
and if not of taste, of power. 

It is a question—such as would have de¬ 
lighted the charming and misunderstood 
owl of Mr. Fronde’s Cat’s Pilgrimage — 
whether the habit which young novelists 
have acquired of adopting scraps of poetry 
as titles is wise or unwise. On the one 
hand, it may be contended that a pretty 
title makes one expect a pretty book, and 
causes proportionate exasperation when the 
book is—as is too probable—discovered not 
to be pretty. On the other hand, it may be 
urged that in reading bad grammar and 
nonsense it is a consolation to be reminded 
of better things by tbe heading at the top 
of each weary page, and to he thus in a 
manner soothed in one’s torments by tho echo 
of Lycidcts or the Elegy. However this may 
be, Mr. Keith's ambitiously-titled book is 
not exactly bad grammar or nonsense. It 
must be confessed that his Daystar—a young 
woman who dies of heart-disease while she 
is being married (do young women often die 
of heart-disease while they are being mar¬ 
ried?)—is a pert, an underhand, and a not over 
modest Daystar. And the practice of allow¬ 
ing two pages of metaphorical moralising 
to one of action or dialogue is a dangerous 
practice, especially when the metaphors 
come rather wildly, and Mr. Keith informs 
us that “ Life is one grand poetic psalm, 
even in his work-a-day smock.” Bnt with 
all this the author has glimmerings, by the 
light of which, carefully concentrated, he 
may one day write a much better book. 
Moreover, So Sinks the Daystar is in one 
volume, and ingratitude is the worst of vices. 

TFe are Worldlings is an altogether excep¬ 
tional book. Its stylo (which reminds us 
more of Mr. F. L. Benedict than of any 
other living novelist) is peculiar; its grasp 
and display of character is more peculiar 
still, and its plot is so odd that we defy the 
most practised novel-reader to anticipate it. 

A writer bold enough in his search for a 
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peripeteia to imagine a young man who 
elopes with one young woman, meets another 
casually at Charing Cross, and finding that 
he prefers her, completes the elopement with 
damsel No. 2 and leaves damsel No. 1 plantee 
Id, deserves success—and we think he has 
obtained it. At the same time we should 
not like to prophesy a general popularity 
for the book. Its great merit is its unerring 
display of ont-of-the-way character, and we 
do not think that this appeals to the many. 
The intricacies of the heroine’s nature are 
followed with extraordinary skill, and ima¬ 
gined, we think, with perfect truth; but 
they are certainly intricacies. With her in¬ 
difference to things in general, her frantic 
attachment to tho little brother whom she 
has unintentionally crippled, and whose 
death sho is in a manner responsible for, her 
passion for a man who only likes her, her 
liking for the husband who adores her, her 
quaintly-blended contempt for the latter 
when she discovers his conduct to the girl 
whose place she unwittingly took, her des¬ 
pair at the final re-nnion of the man she 
loves with his affianced—Jenny de Morelia 
is an original creation, if a hazardous one. 
But she is possible and interesting, and actu¬ 
ally afflicts us when a handy bloodvessel solves 
the difficult problem of continued existence 
for her. In some respects she is the best 
personage of her kind that we have met this 
season ; and, indeed, there is more power of 
an eccentric sort in Wo are Worldlings than 
in a score of ordinarily good novels. Had 
we the space we should like to give a much 
more elaborate criticism of it. 

Three novels, one after tho other, in each 
of which the heroine expires tragically under 
harrowing circumstances in the last chapter 
are almost too much even for a stouthearted 
and callous reviewer. It is a relief to feel 
that there is no danger of a further strain 
being put upon our shattered nerves in the 
book which follows. Wc are not, we confess, 
fair judges of Captain Mayne Reid. In de¬ 
fiance of all right and justice, the benefits 
he conferred upon our nonage will recur to 
our mind, and the remembered charms of 
The Rifle Rangers and The Resort Homo 
plead for their successors in the barefaced 
manner common in Roman, but discredited 
in English, courts of justice. But in truth 
The Flag of Distress has little heed of being 
praised by allowance. It is a capital story 
of adventure, picturesquely told, and free 
from the jerky and melodramatic manner of 
some of its author’s later books. The 
wanderings of tho luckless barque El Condor 
under her flag of distress, with her crew 
bound to their seats, and nothing moving 
but two orang-utangs (of which personages 
Captain Mayne Reid might have made much 
more), may fairly claim to interest others 
besides schoolboys. 

Mr. Louis Withred is apparently of one 
mind with that eccentric divine who said 
that it was unnecessary and, indeed, absurd 
for a sermon to have much connexion with 
its text. The heroine of Penelope's Web is 
certainly named Penelope, but there her 
likeness to the Queen of Ithaca ceases. The 
book is a mere love-tale of the simplest de¬ 
scription, telling how two people fell in love 
at first sight, how evil tongues and incautious¬ 
ness cut them asunder, and how as a matter of 


course it all came right again. There is 
consequently a minimum of plot, and what 
there is is not well managed, tho incognito 
and the misdoings of the villain (or rather 
the evil genius), Major Gray, being of a 
rather unintelligible character. Neither is 
there much originality of manner. • But such 
as it is, the book is pleasantly and not un¬ 
gracefully written, and is certainly rather 
above than below the level of its fellows. 
Bella Dudley, a benevolent flirt who wears 
a secret willow, though not entirely new, is 
successfully and engagingly drawn. 

George Saintsbury. 


MIXOR rOETS. 

F.stelle and other Poems. By Gerard Bendall. 
(E. E. Barrett.) Among a heap of books distin¬ 
guished mainly by their helpless mediocrity, Mr. 
Bendall’s volume, full of immaturity and promise, 
full of a boyish crudeness and a measure of 
fervour and beauty that suggest high hopes and 
possibilities, comes ns a very welcome presence. 

“ Estelle ” is a kind of epical romance of our own 
day, having for its subject the love of the speaker 
for an incomparable lady whose husband has left 
her for three years. After much emotion and no 
plot, the truant returns, and the ecstatic couple 
are torn apart. The story is very poor, and the 
ethics are ludicrous, but as mere poetic expression 
the verses never fall below a praiseworthy level, 
and are often both animated and charming. One 
line, describing heaven as a place “ where there 
are no husbands any more," might, we humbly 
submit, be judiciously omitted in future editions. 
The other poems we like better in all respects 
than “ Estelle.” We are inclined to fancy 
from internal evidence that the author is very 
young indeed, and that he has come before the 
public too soon. If we are right, and if such 
pieces as the best of these represent a very unripe 
adolescence, then we have more than a hope, 
almost a confidence, of the author’s ultimate suc¬ 
cess. At present tho influence of the immediate 
poetic fashions of the day is too strongly marked; 
the words “ sweet,” “quite,” nud other expletives, 
used in the peculiar tricky way that characterises 
a certain school, and a little surplus fervour of a 
physical kind, are mannerisms that need to be 
carefully pruned. But we think our readers will 
agree with us that in such pieces as “ The White 
Rose,” of which we quote some stanzas, a very 
true and tender poetic chord is struck :— 

“ 0 rare white rose, it is not very long 

Since that your eye was bright and rod your 
cheek ; 

And now I feel ashamed to be so strong. 

And see you lying helpless and so weak. 

Would I coidd do some kinder thing than speak 

Sad. useless words. Would I could lay my head 

Whero yours lies, dear, and sutler there instead. 

I love you better that your cheeks are pale, 

And that your thin white hands are strong no 
more: 

Now that your fluttering breathings faint and fall, 
I love you better, better, than before, 

When days came laden with love's joy in store, 

And all the grass was happy for your fcot. 

And tho birds answered to your laughter sweet. 

I wonder if tho blushing ruddy rose 

Will think its redness good, now you are white. 

I wonder if our sorrow the bird knows, 

And knowing, will be silent day and night. 
Thinking its songs of gladness are not right, 

When you are lying mute and suffering, 

And your sweet lips have not a song to sing.” 

Poems. By Sir John Croker Barrow, Bart. 
(Longmans.) This author leads off with a most 
startling couplet— 

“Night, like a dark-eyo’d ,Squaw, hath rocked to 
rest 

The drowsy Day, upon her red-skin breast,” 


and then immediately subsides into commonplace 
for the rest of the volume. He asks, “ Am I a 

S oet ? ” and answers it in the affirmative. Sir 
ohn Croker Barrow, Bart., has the courage of his 
opinions. 

The Queen of the Fairies, and other Poems. By 
Violet Fane. (Chapman and Hall.) The au¬ 
thoress who writes under the pseudonym of 
“ Violet Fane ” achieved a success of scandal by 
her audacious romance of Rcnzil Place. If she 
had succeeded it by a really able work, as unex¬ 
ceptionable in morals as is The Queen of the 
Fairies, she would have been received with open 
arms, for what is more fascinating than a penitent 
in literature ‘t She has, however, been maladroit 
enough to be rather dull. The opening poem i> 
spoken in blank verse by a village curate, who 
quotes Victor Hugo and Swinburne, hut who is 
otherwise a very faultless person. The story, one 
not wholly unfitted for a novel, is of a clever little 
peasant child, who is taken out of her own family 
and class to live at the rectory, where she is 
seduced by 

“ One who wore a gaudy uniform, 

And pranced on charger.” 

He throws her off at once, and she goes up to 
London and disappears on the streets, the curate, 
who has loved her madly, innocently supposing ! 
her to have married her guardsman. She becomes 
a dancer, and one night when her old lovers happen 
both of them to be in the theatre, the stage catches 
fire and she dies of fright. So the curate goes 
back and marries the rector's daughter. It is a 
poor story, but might, as we have said, have been 
better carried out in prose. Some fragments ofan 
unpublished poem called “ Tho Idolaters ” promise 
more than any of the minor pieces, but the impres¬ 
sion given by the volume is one of distinct incom¬ 
petence, joined to a genuine desire for lyrical 
expression, and a certain audacity of conception 
which is, to say the least, tantalising. 

Camden, and other Poems. By Cave Winscom. 
(Pickering.) With considerable warmth of fancy 
and a tolerably effective range of verse-melody, 
Mr. Winscom fails for lack of force, and for lari 
of any definite object on which to exercise his 
gifts. His opening narrative, called “Camden." 
has the outward appearance of one of Byrons 
octosyllabic tales, but the inward fashion of it is 
as follows:— 

“ I watched my Eila hour by hour, 

In sooth she was a lovelv flower 
Pure as the lily, and as fair, 

Bowed by each whispering breath of air. 

Fresh as a newly opened rose 
That all its glowing bosom shows,” etc. 

“Saleb,” an Oriental piece of voluptuousness, is 
better done than this, but even hero the gorgeous¬ 
ness is strangely inefficient. The volume contains 
many pretty stanzas, of which this is not an un¬ 
favourable example:— 

“ The darkness dies along the skies ; 

The stars begin to shine; 

The cloudy day has passed away; 

Tho dew is on the vine ; 

The rose is blossoming on tile wall; 

Tho cypress leaves begin to fall; 

The night birds sing on dusky wing; 

The drowsy moths are flying; 

And in their bowers of tent-sluiped flowers 
The pale glowworms are lying; 

And a soft, slumber steals o'er me 
Lulled by the splash of tho murmuring sea.” 

Poems. By Emily Pfeiffer. (Strahan.) Mr>- 
Pfeiffer is distinctly more articulate than Mr. 
Winscom, and has a more definite purpose before 
her, but she has much to learn in the elements of 
poetic work. She is earnest, but affected; desirous 
of expressing a powerful individuality on the 
reader without being fully convinced of her object- 
This gives an uncertain tone to her pieces which 
is somewhat distracting. If she is to take ant 
place as a poet, she must divest herself of some in¬ 
tolerable qualities: such as a seemingly inveterate 
harshness and tunelessness of verse, and a pedant* 
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use of philosophic phrases that hide a poverty of 
thought. We would urge her, as a writer w ho 
seems to have an aim that lifts her above the herd 
of incompetent versifiers, to cultivate self-critic¬ 
ism, to be simple, genuine and lucid, and above 
all to avoid such sentimentality as gives a 
peculiarly unpleasant flavour to some of the ballads 
in the beginning of her volume. We had marked 
a sonnet, the first “ On Hearing the Introduction 
to Lohengrin,” for quotation, as containing almost 
every sin of diction possible to a sonnet-writer, 
tint the task is perhaps needlessly ungracious, and 
we will rather quote a quatrain from one of the 
earlier pieces with which we can find no possible 
fault, and the felicity of which is marvellous : — 

“ Your kisses were so embalmed 
With spices of beech anil fir, 

That they haunt my lips in the dead o’ the night, 

If the night-winds do but stir.” 

We cannot but think that the writer of these 
lines and of one or two of the sonnets might 
make a reputation if she would ouly lay aside 
her besetting sins and resolutely reject her 
affectations. Among the latter we include the 
assumption of high philosophical or metaphysical 
convictions. 

The Qroicth of Love. A Poem in Twenty-four 
Sonnets. (E. Bumpus.) This unobtrusive pamph¬ 
let does no dishonour to the taste or power of its 
anonymous author. Such sonnets as the following 
form its contents.;— 

“0 weary Pilgrims, chaunting of your woe, 

Who turn your eyes to all the peaks that shine. 
Hailing in each the citadel divine. 

The which ye thought to have entered long ago ; 
Until at length your feeble steps and slow 
Palter upon the threshold of the shrine; 

And yonr hearts overburdened doubt in fine 
Whether it bo Jerusalem or no. 

Disheartened Pilgrims, I am one of you ; 

For, having worshipped many a barren face, 

I scarce now greet the goal I journeyed to. 

I stand a pagan in the heavenly place ; 

Beneath the lamp of truth I am found untrue, 

And question with the glory I embrace.” 

We venture to think there are not many living 
sonneteers who could surpass this dignified and 
elegant poem. But from so limited a specidien 
as is here supplied it is dangerous to speak too 
definitely about an author’s capacity. 

The Literary Remains of Catherine Maria 
Fnnshaxce. With Notes bv the late Rev. William 
Harness. (Pickering.) Mr. Pickering has done 
well to reprint these graceful vers de societe, many 
of which have floated in the minds, and been 
wrongly quoted by the tongues, of men. They 
will be interesting to all students of the literary 
lile of the early part of the century, and of the 
circle in which the Miss Berrys, Sidney Smith, and 
-'liss Fanshawe herself, were prominent. The 
charade on the letter II, constantly ascribed to 
Byron, almost always incorrectly printed, is given 
here as it should be, and the graceful parodies, if 
such they can be called, of Gray, Wordsworth, 
and Cowper, in fact all Miss T’anshawe’s playful 
and ladylike verses, are well worth collection and 
preservation. 

Simon the Cyrenian, and other Poems. By John 
^ onse ^> LL.1). (George Bell and Sons.) 
i '*’h° knew, and many who did not know, the 
,. Hector of Guildford, will be glad to possess 
us pretty little book. Its very form will remind 
em of one the peculiarities of its writer. Being 
a very large man, he had the whim of writing on 
, e smallest possible note-paper, and compressing 
lat ” e had to say into a space scarce to he 
(Mured by inches. So here his poems appear 
a tmy duodecimo, though there is more in it 
Mo° * vi man ^ a fa* more pretentious volume. Dr. 

* nsell was an Irishman, whose buoyant spirits 
h; f con ' tr °Red. by bis fervid piety, but shielded 
held ™ m aD ^ fanaticism, even though he 

Thu <r 8W8 w ^' c b some might have called extreme. 
tW DCy kis nation shows itself in some of 
rerses, which are now and then too long 


for their subject, and there is no reason why, 
having gone on for a certain time, they should 
ever stop. But they aie always easy, graceful, 
and flowing, and his works we have hitherto 
known among the best specimens of lyric devo¬ 
tional poetry. Nor is this any exception. Dr. 
Mousell is often particularly happy in taking some 
little observance which hovers ou the borderland 
between a natural reverence aud a superstition, 
and draping it in a graceful fancy which justifies 
the usage, and renders even a well-worn platitude 
tolerable. As:— 

“ When thou dost meet the dead, 

Puss with uncovered head, 

The Conqueror of Kings is on the road, 

And one day we all must 
Bow down into the dust 
Before this mighty messenger of God. 

He is no enemy 
To injure thine or thee ; 

But a good friend in God's great mercy sont 
To open the last door, 

That doth to life restore, 

Tho pardoned to take back from bnnishment.” 

-VP. 45.) 

Dr. Monsell now and then broke out in bis native 
Irishry, but even then was not bliud to the faults 
of his lrin. Here is his muse in her lighter 
moments:— 

“ Know ye the land where the shout and shillelagh 
Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime, 
Where kindness long past will but little avail a 
Poor landlord who asks for his rents in good time? 


Knowye this land ? Who on earth does not know it ? 

By the strange contradictions its contrasts recall: 
The prey of the plotter; the pride of the poet! 

The plague of the statesman ! the puzzle of all I 
’Tis an isle of tho ocean ! a gem of the sea! 

Which wants only freedom from self to be free.” 

—(P. 183.) 

There are many to whom these pages will recall 
the rich tones of a brogue they will hear no more, 
and the genuine warmth of an Irish heart now still. 

The Poetical Works of Ray Palmer. (R. D. 
Dickinson, Farringdon Street.) We gather from 
Mr. Palmer's modest preface that he is a clergy¬ 
man in New York, aud that his poems are 
gathered into this “ complete edition ” from 
hymn-books, periodicals, and one or two smaller 
volumes. lie has no doubt done well to collect 
them, and they will he prized by many devout 
persons. There is a tone of soothing piety about 
them, and, though they are never strong, they are 
almost always pleasing to those who are by na¬ 
ture, or can by sympathy place themselves, in the 
mood of those for whom they were written. A 
long poem in blank verse called “ Home ” is not 
interesting to us, though it has met in America 
with some acceptance, but the hymns, both 
original and translated, are good. There is no 
trace of imitation, but some of the best reminded 
us of Mr. Lynch’s volume The Rivulet, known to 
all who take an interest in subjective sacred 
poetry. We select, as a specimen, two stanzas 
from a hymn which may be compared with Dr. 
Newman’s “ Lead, kindly light.” Here also does 
not seem to bo imitation, but coincidence of 
thought has led in a measure to coincidence of 
expression:— 

“My Father. Go-1, lead on. 

Calmly I follow where Thy guiding hand 
Directs my steps. I would not trembling stand; 
Though all before the way 
Is dark as night, I stay 
My soul on Thee and say— 

Father, I trust Thy love ; lead ou! 

Thy «y is peace, lead on! 

Made heir of all things, I were yet unblest 
Dids’t thou not dwell with me, and make me rest 
Boneath the brooding wing 
That Thou dost o’er me fling 
Till Thou Thyself shalt bring, 

Father, my spirit home ; lead on! ” 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The story of Mr. Margary’s journey from 
Shanghae to Bhamoand back to Manwyne, which, 
as told in his journals and letters, will be pub¬ 
lished very shortly by Messrs. Macmillan and 
Co., will, we hear, be supplemented by a valuable 
epilogue on our relations with China, from the 
pen of Sir Rutherford Alcock, K.C.B. The book 
will also contain a route map, practically new to 
geographers, of the country through which Mr, 
Margary passed. 

Dr. Arthur Gamgf.e, F.R.S., Professor of 
Physiology in Owens College, Manchester, has in 
the press a treatise on the Physiological Chemistry 
of the Animal Body, which will be published by 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 


The second and concluding volume of Mr. 
Macleod’s Theory and Practice of Ranking, em¬ 
bodying the new law of credit, will be published 
next week. Mr. Macleod’s Principles of Econo¬ 
mical Philosophy is now being published in Italian 
in the Riblioteca di Economista, under the direction 
of Professor Gerolamo Boccardo. 

The Cobden Club Las been very active this 
year in the publication and dissemination of useful 
economic works, including a new edition of the 
well-known Essays on Land Tenure ; a tract on 
“ Money,” by Mr. David Wells, of the United 
States ; and a History of Free Trade in Tuscany, 
by Mr. James Montgomery Stuart. Among the 
foreigners recently elected as honorary members of 
the Club are the French economists and publicists, 
MM. Maurice Block and Ad. F. de Fontportuis. 
It is understood that there will be no Cobden Club 
dinner this season. 

Mr. J. Comyns Carr will contribute to the 
forthcoming number of the New Quarterly Maga¬ 
zine an important article upon the Royal Academy 
exhibition and the exhibition of pictures in the 
Paris Salon. 

l>n. Garth Wilkinson, the author of that 
highly remarkable book The Human Body in Con¬ 
nexion with Man, also of a volume of poems and 
other works, is about to publish, through Mr. 
Spiers, of Bloomsbury Street, an elaborate work 
upon the Methods of Science. He deals especially 
with Vivisection as an example of the methods 
generally employed. The book will also embrace 
a number of statistics relating to religion in con¬ 
nexion with the spirit of modern science. The 
full title is to be On Human Science, Good and 
Evil, and its Works; and on Divine. Revelation, 
and its Works and Sciences. 


In a paper read on June 0, before the New 
Shakspere Society, on “ The Political Element in 
Massinger,” Mr. Gardiner, after drawing attention 
to allusions to passing events in The Bondman and 
The Great. Duke of Florence, pointed out that the 
play of Believe as You List, which was refused 
licence for fear of giving ofi’ence to the Spanish 
ambassador, does not merely refer to Sebastian, 
King of Portugal, as lias been hitherto supposed, 
but contains much relating to the misfortunes 
of the Elector Palatine, and to the conduct of 
Charles I. and Weston in neglecting his interests. 
In the discussion which followed, Mr. Ilales 
pointed out that iu the lines relating to the dis¬ 
cussion at Carthage upon the direction in which 
Autiochus was to fly: — 


“ One urged to tho Parthian. 

A second into Egypt, and a third 
To tho Batavian ” (iii. 1), 

the word “ Batavian,” which seems thoroughly 
out of place, may be accounted for by supposing 
that Massinger had his head full of Frederick’s 
sojourn in the Netherlands. Mr. Gardiner finally 
explained the early part of The Maid of Honour 
as bringing James I. upon the stage in his rela¬ 
tions with the Palatinate, in order that Charles's 
conduct in refusing to till up the ranks of the 
Marquis of Hamilton’s expedition might be indi¬ 
rectly blamed. The paper will shortly appear in 
the Contemporary Review. 
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Messes. Bexrose have in preparation, in con¬ 
tinuation of their series of descriptive railway 
guides, a Great Western Railway Panoramic 
Guide, and London, Chatham, and Dover Railway 
Panoramic Guide. 

In anticipation of the forthcoming travelling 
season, Mr. Stanford announces a new edition of 
Through Norway with a Knapsack, by Mr. W. 
Mattieu Williams; also New Guide to the Isle of 
Wight, by Mr. H. J. Jenkinson (whose Handbook 
to the English Lake District has reached a iifth 
edition); and a Guide to the County of Kent, by 
Mr. G. Phillips Bevan. 

Prof. Robertson Smith's cautious and tem¬ 
perate article on the “ Bible ” in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica has not escaped the lynx-eyed heresy- 
hunters of the Free Church of Scotland. A small 
catena of quotations has been issued by an Edin¬ 
burgh publisher, with annotations, which dis¬ 
plays a remarkable combination of stupidity and 
zeal for an impossible orthodoxy. The writer 
opens his attack with a criticism on the very 
harmless statement that ra firSKia “ correctly ex¬ 
presses the fact that the sacred writings of 
Christendom are made up of a number of indepen¬ 
dent records.” He concludes with a statement that 
the battle is “ proaris etfoces (sic) —our Altars and 
our Homes.” He persistently ignores the fact that 
Prof. Robertson Smith only professes to state 
tendencies of opinion and generally admitted 
results, not to investigate the truth or falsity of 
the received doctrine of revelation. 

Mr. Thomas Mitchell, the editor of Murray’s 
Handbook for Russia, Poland, and Finland, has 
presented the third edition of that work to the 
Emperor and Empress of Russia, who have re¬ 
ceived it “ graciously.” 

Messrs. Bell and Sons will publish shortly a 
volume of verse by the late Mr. R. W. Baddeley, 
the author of Cassandra, entitled the Golden Lute 
and other Poems. It was Mr. Baddeley’s last 
work, and is published by his brother, “ not only 
out of regard for its intrinsic merits,” but also as 
a souvenir for friends and acquaintances. 

The earliest instance of the use of Arabic 
numerals hitherto known was in a MS. written by 
Petrarch in 1355, mentioned by Mabillon; but 
Mr. W. E. A. Axon lately called the attention of 
the Manchester Literary and Philosophic Society 
to examples about eighty years older. These 
occur in a treatise on the Astrolabe, by Macha- 
Allah, in the Cambridge University Library, a 
portion of which was printed by the Rev. W. W. 
Skeat, in his edition of Chaucer on the Astrolabe. 
Mr. Axon also referred to the bell at North 
Wootton, in Somersetshire, which bears the date 
of 1265 in Arabic figures, but, as he suggests, 
there must be some error in this case. Mr. Ella- 
combe, in his Church Bells of Somerset, queries 
the date as 1625, and prints the inscription in 
ordinary capitals, while those on bell3 ns late as 
the sixteenth century are invariably printed in 
Gothic or other distinctive type. Mr. Axon him¬ 
self remarks that the letters and ornaments are 
similar . to those used in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, so that, whatever may be 
the correct solution of the riddle, it is clear that 
it cannot be claimed as an early use of Arabic 
numerals. 

The Council of the Society of Biblical Archae¬ 
ology have appointed Mr. Robert Oust to act as 
the delegate of the Society at the International 
Congress of Orientalists at St. Petersburg, 1870. 

The Temps announces the publication shortly 
of a review of M. Renan s Dialogues Philosophigues 
by the late Madame George Sand. 

At the sitting cf the Academic des Sciences 
Morales et Politiques of June 3, M. Zeller gave an 
account of a collection of documents in the archives 
at Florence, throwing light on the marriage of 
Henry IV. and Marie de Medicis. It appears that 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany, the uncle of the bride, 


had been the principal agent in negotiating the re¬ 
conciliation of the King with the Holy See, and 
had been the faithful ally of Henry in his struggle 
for the throne. The marriage was, however, no 
sooner arranged than it met with obstacles from 
different quarters. In the first place, the Grand 
Duke preferred to pay his niece’s portion in obli¬ 
gations of Henry himself and his predecessors, 
while Sully, on Henry's behalf, insisted on receiv¬ 
ing it in cash. In the second place, Henry’s new 
mistress, Henrietta d'Entragues, was naturally 
anxious that her lover should not marry at all. 
In the end, however, these difficulties were over¬ 
come. Early in 1600 the King sent an autograph 
letter to his future wife, to which she replied in a 
tone of naive and almost childlike enthusiasm for 
the old sinner to whom she was about to be united. 
M. Zeller described at length a portrait of Marie 
de Medicis at this time of her life by Scipio 
Gaetani, which is preserved in the Pitti Palace. 

At the same meeting M. Caro gave an account 
of an introductory essay prefixed by M. Bersot to 
a posthumous work of M. Saint-Marc Girardin on 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau. 

At the four days’ sale of Mr. Bragge’s magnifi¬ 
cent collection of manuscripts, last week, by 
Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge, an 
“ Evangelistarium," MS. on vellum of the ninth 
or tenth century, sold for 780 1. It was in the 
most perfect preservation, filling 305 leaves, the 
first four of which displayed full-length figures of 
the four Evangelists, each of them represented as 
writing his Gospel; and was considered one of the 
finest specimens of ancient art ever offered to a 
purchaser. The MS. in four vols. described as 
Bible Historiaus, ou les Hystores escolastres tra- 
duite on Francois par Guiars Des Moulins Doien de 
Saint Pierre d'Aire, being the first Jtranslation of 
the Bible into French, 1244-1294, written on 771 
leaves, all exquisitely illuminated in gold and 
colours, sold for 010/. Other noteworthy lots, 
taken in the order of sale, were the following: 
Astrologiae Florum Tractatus, 2 vols. fifteenth 
century, 43/. ; Aus/yn (Seiut) Mcditacions and 
Confessions in Englgsshc, fourteenth century MS. 
on vellum, from the library of Henry VIII., 
81/.; Biblicae leones, a series of fifty-eight paint¬ 
ings on vellum of Scripture scenes, somewhat rude 
in execution, twelfth century, 65/.; Breviarium ad 
Usum Sarum, sixteenth century, formerly belong¬ 
ing to the Augustine Priorv of St. Mary of Wal- 
singham, 96/.; Biblica Historia Rhythmica, a 
Greek MS. of the fifteenth century, ornamented 
with 348 paintings of subjects in the Pentateuch, 
93/.; Christi Vitae, et Passionis leones, sixteenth 
century MS. on fifty-throe leaves, having curious 
tail-pieces, opposite each scene of the Life of 
Christ, depicting sportsmen, monks, fools, Judas 
hanging, &c., 138/.; Liturgia, a Coptic MS., 34/. 
10a.; Heures de Nostre Dame, a fifteenth-century 
MS. on 473 pages, in the best style of French art, 
300/.; Horae Beatae Marine Virginis Belgice, 
fifteenth century, 59/.; another in French on 
seventeen leaves, fifteenth century, 110/.; another 
on 210 leaves by a Flemish scribe, 120/.; Missale 
per totum Anni Circtdum secundum Consuetudinen 
Sanctae Romanae Ecclesiae, fifteenth century, 
formerly in the collection of the Due de la Valliere, 
60/.: Psaltenum Dacidis, twelfth century, 45/.; 
another, written by a Catalan scribe in the fifteenth 
century, 120/.; Corpus Juris Canonici cum Ap- 
paratu Barth olomaei, by an Italian scribe, with 
miniatures by Giotto, 96/.; a MS. illustrating 
costumes, customs, manners, sports, &c., of Ger¬ 
many in the sixteenth century, comprising nearly 
1,000 drawings, 96/.; Epistres et Erangiles, 1336, 
85/.; Euripide, Tragedie des Troadcs, sixteenth 
century, SO/.; Fables d'Esope, d'Avien, iTAllefonce 
et aulcunes joyeuses de Pot/e Florcntin, fifteenth 
century, 60/.; Gower Confessio Amanlis in Englyshe 
Verse, MS. on vellum written about 1400, orna¬ 
mented with eight miniatures in floriated borders. 
This is the earlier version of Gower's poem, which 
was dedicated to Richard II. and contains the 
complimentary verses to Chaucer; it sold for 175/. 


A MS. German poem, Bibel Geschichte, written 
in 1411 on 266 leaves and ornamented with 146 
paintings of Scriptural subjects, fetched 295/.; 
Horae Beatae Marias Virginis, fifteenth century, 
illuminated in style known as Camaieu Gris, 275/.: 
another in the best style of Flemish art, 151/.; 
another by a Valencian artist, 66/.; others 09/. 
and 65/.; a splendid specimen of somewhat 
earlier date than the preceding, the work of a 
French artist, 170/. ; Histoire du Monde depuu m 
Creation jusqu'a Jules Clear, fifteenth century, 55/.; 
Lydgate’s Lyf of oure Lodge, fifteenth century, 
from the Towneley Collection, 47/. ; Passim dr 
Nostre Seigneur Jesus Christ, fourteenth century, 
90/.; Biblia Sacra Latina, thirteenth century, in 
double columns on 412 pages, from Dr. Adaoi 
Clarke’s library, at the sale of which it went for 
340/., on this occasion only realised 250/.; Bor at 
Beatae Marias Virginis, fifteenth century, on 2*9 
leaves, decorated with fifty miniatures, &c., 190/.; 
another, a specimen of Flemish art, 105/.; an¬ 
other, Italian, 85/.; another, Catalan, 70/; 
another, the ornamentations of which were richly 
executed by a Bolognese artist for Belondo di S. 
Biaxio, 1470, 100/.; Missale Monasticum, alwu: 
1080, 23/. 5s .; Missale ad Usum Ecclesiae Sothr 
magensis, fifteenth century, 85 1 .; Missale Eom- 
num, cum Calendario, thirteenth century, by an 
Anglo-Norman scribe, on 465 leaves, 20*3/.: 
Psaltenum Davidis, fourteenth century, 50/.: 
another, twelth century, 34/.; another, thirteenth 
century, illuminated in the Anglo-Norman style. 
100/. Missale ad usum Ecclesiae Cathedrm 
Sancti Dionysii Parisiensis, 1336-1352,300/. The 
magnificent eleventh or twelfth century MS. 
Lectionarium, which sold for 550/. at Sir W 
Tite’s sale two years ago, only fetched 420 1. The 
whole collection, numbering 491 lots, realised 
12,272/. 

At the sale of autographs, &c., on Monday arc! 
Tuesday this week by Messrs. Sotheby and' Co., 
the following lots were among the most interest¬ 
ing : Richard Baxter, 4/. 10s.; H. Bullinger, the 
Reformer, 1561, 3/. 3s.; Burns, 41. 2s. 6 d. acd 
51. 16s.; Calvin, 6/. 6s.W. Cowper, 31. 17 s. &/.: 
Cromwell, signature, 1652, 3/. 10s.; Elizabeth, 
signature, 41 .; Colonel Gardiner, 1/. 13s.; Bishop 
Grindal, 21. 6s.; “ Meditations ” Hervey, 1/. 12'.: 
Hume, 1/. 18s.; Leibnitz, 1/. 19s.; Rev. Join 
Newton, 21. 2s .; Professor Porson, 1/. Is.; four 
letters of Sir W. Scott fetched from 3/. to 1/. &. 
each, and a volume of letters from him, Lockhart, 
&c., 91. 12s.; Archbishop Usher to Sir Henry 
Spelman, 3/. 12s.; Dr. Watts, 21. 19s.; John 
Wesley and G. Whitfield, 1/. 12s. each; a letter of 
Wesley’s mother to Lady Huntingdon, “abound¬ 
ing in pious sentiments,” 3/. 12s.; Wordsworth, 
2/. 5s.; a MS. on 120 sheets of letter-paper, attri¬ 
buted to Defoe, 51 .; Washington, 15/. 10a, 
6/. 10s., and 31 .; Southey, 21. os., and 1/. 11s. 0 d.\ 
several letters of the Empress Eugenie, written 
about 1840, sold at prices ranging between 21. ami 
1/. 16s.; Sir J. Franklin, 1/. 3s.; a collection oi 
bills drawn or accepted by Mrs. Jordan, 31.: Cart 
von Weber, 61 .; two letters, &c., of Edmund Kean. 
10/. 5s.; J. Hogg, 1/. 11s.; autograph song by 
Keats, 31. 9s .; a letter of Hyde, afterwards Lord 
Clarendon, to Prince Rupert and others in IMS 
51. 2s. 0</.; Archdeacon Paley, 1/. 14s.; Adsin 
Smith, 21 .; Bossuet, 21. 10s.; Shelley, 51. hs.: 
Byron, from Newstead Abbey, September, 1811. 
41. 10s.; Nicolas Poussin, 41. 15s.: a long letter 
signed by Bonaparte, as First Consul, to the 
Minister of War, 1804, 6/. 15s.; Harold the 
Hardy, in two cantos, by Scott, 81., and Harold 
the jbauntless, 01.; Dean Swift, 51. 15 a; tour 
autograph letters in German of Queen Victoria, 
1853, 21. 10s.; Garrick to his brother, 31. Ie ; -' 
Dr. Johnson, 4/.; Sir I. Newton, 21. 2s.; 
Walter Raleigh, 51. 10s.; Selden, 21. 10«.; Shen- 
stone, 3/. Is. 

It is announced by the committee of the 11 Ger¬ 
man Journalists’ ” Society that a general confer¬ 
ence of the body will be held this year at 
baden, on August 19, 20, ai».d 21. Among the 
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subjects proposed for discussion we find the now 
much-vexed question of the projected changes in 
German orthography. 

Some interesting particulars regarding Nicolaus 
Copernicus have been brought to light by Dr. 
Carlo Makagola, through the careful examination 
of hitherto unused archives in the possession of 
the Malvezzi family. From these documents it 
would appear that the great Polish astronomer 
entered the university of Bologna as a student of 
law, in 1490, and was enrolled in the German 
“ nation,” as may be seen from the copy extant 
in the Malvezzi archives of the “Matricula 
nobilissimi Germanorum Collegii ” for the years 
14H7 to 1542. Copernicus left Bologna in 1500, 
without having taken orders, or obtained the 
doctor’s degree, the hitter being probably at that 
time, when the attendant fees were excessively 
high, a dignity which his limited means placed 
far beyond his reach. 

The publication by the Cotta firm at Stuttgart 
of the thirty-second edition of Simrock’s 1Xibelun- 
genlied sufficiently attests the constantly augment¬ 
ing interest felt by Germans in the remains of 
their Mediaeval liteiature. Almost simultaneously 
with this new edition of the great German epos 
there has appeared a fifth edition also of Herr 
Simrock’s rendering of Wolfram von Kschenbach’s 
Parzival and Titurel and another edition of 
his admirable version of the Fddas. 

A new read ing-room and library, intended to serve 
chiefly as a library of reference for art and science, 
have teen opened this week at the Crystal Palace. 
The original library, which contained a large col¬ 
lection of valuable works on art, was destroyed, it 
may be remembered, in the lire that broke out in 
the tropical portion of the building in 1800. 
Since then vigorous efforts have been made by the 
directors to restore the library and to render it 
effective for art-instruction. More than 0,000 
volumes have now been catalogued, and any 
visitor to the reading-room may obtain the book 
he requires, by simply writing the title and sign¬ 
ing his name on the slip of paper provided for the 
purpose, without, so far as we understand, having 
of necessity a regular ticket. 

^ E have received French Genders, by Rhymer 
(Longmans) ; Iron and •Steel, by Charles Iloare 
(Crosby Lockwood and Co.): Select Titles from 
the Diije.it of Justinian, edited by T. F. Holland 
and C. L. Shadwcll, Part III. (Clarendon Press); 
Die reehtliche Unverantu'ortliehkeit utulVeranticort- 
Iwhkeit desrihnischen Papst.es von Blunt schli (Nord- 
liugen: IJeck’sche Buchhdg.) ; Shakespeare's Dra¬ 
matic Art, hy Hermann Llrici, translated by L. 
Dora Schmitz, Vol. I., Bohn's Standard Library 
Moliere's Dramatic Works, translated into 
English Prose, by C. H. Wall, Vol. I., Bohn's 
Standard Library (Bell) ; An Introductory Hebrew 
Grammar, by A. B. Davidson, 2nd edition (T. & T. 
Clark); The Argonaut, edited by G. Gladstone 
(Redder and Stoughton); British Captivesin China: 
™ Account of the Shipwreck on the Island of 
Formosa of the Brig Ann, by Dan Patridge, the 
sole survivor (printed by Wertheimer, Lea and 
C°.); Address at the Annual Meeting of the 
Members of the Birmingham and Midland In¬ 
stitute,by P. Thackray Bunee (Birmingham); Ele¬ 
ments of Algebra, by E. Atkins (Collins) ; Ger- 
nmnieiu, or E.vtracts'from the Annals of Tacitus, 
’frith Lngliah Notes, Introduction, &c., by A. H. 
Doesly (Longmans). 

Tub following Parliamentary Papers have lately 
oen published:—Second Report on the Eduea- 
ion ot Officers, by the Director-General of Mili- 
r y Education (price 6(7); Papers relating to 
■xpenments concerning Boiler Explosions in 
oteatn Vessels (price (id.) ; Thirty-eighth Annual 
°*i t * le ■* j0an Fund Board of Ireland (price 
Abstracts of returns of Wrecks, Casualties, 

', Collisions, which occurred on the Coasts of 
-i® "tied Kingdom and the British Possessions 
°ad, or to British Vessels on the Coasts of 


Foreign Countries, from July 1, 1874, to June 30, 
1875, with Charts (price Os.) ; Circulars respecting 
Slaves in Foreign Countries addressed to British 
Military or Naval Officers (price lid.); Report of 
Committee on Boulogne Petition (price 2d .); 
Report on the System of Savings of Provisions 
ana Victualling in the Royal Navy (price (id.) ; 
Financial Despatch on the Tariff of India 
(price 3</.); Papers relating to recent enses 
of Scurvy on board British Merchant Ships 
(price 2s.); Twenty-second Annual Report of 
the Director of Convict Prisons for Ireland 
(price 3d.) ; General Digest of Endowed Charities 
for the North Ridiug of York (price 11(7) ; Report 
of Committee on Halifax Vicar's Rate (price 
Is. 0(7 ); Fortieth Report of Inspectors of Prisons 
of Great Britain—1. Southern District (price 
2s. 2d. ); Report from the Select Committee on 
Turnpike Acts Continuance (price 3(7) ; Further 
Correspondence relating to the Affairs of certain 
Native States in the Malay Peninsula, with Maps 
(price 2s. 4(7); Accounts of Expenditure on 
Metropolitan Police, &c. (price 2(7) ; Eighteenth 
Report of II.M.’s Inspector of Constabulary of 
Scotland (price 0(7) ; Returns relating to Church 
Building and Restoration (price Is. 1(7). 


OBITUARY. 

TuonxcrnY, Walter, June 31, age! 4G. 


GEORGE SAND. 

France has lost her greatest writer. George 
Sand died on June 8, at her castle of Nohant 
(Berry) aged seventy-two. 

Lucile Aurore Dupin was the great-grand¬ 
daughter of -Marechai de Saxe and Aurore de 
Koenigsmarck, and her father, M. Maurice Dupin, 
was an officer in the armies ol' the first Empire. 
By the romance to which her grandmother owed 
her birth, she seems to have been predestined to 
the part she played in contemporary literature. 
Her father died in 1808, and she was educated 
partly in the country at Nohant by her grand¬ 
mother, partly in Paris in the convent of the Eng¬ 
lish Augustines, where she was very near devoting 
herself to a religious life. Wo trace in thi3 double 
education the two widely-different sides which 
were to characterise her talent: the passionate 
love of nature and a country life after the 
fashion of the end of the eighteenth century; and 
a mystical and religious tendency. She was 
married in 1822 to M. Dudevant, and had two 
children, Maurice and Solange (the latter married 
Olesinger, the sculptor). The marriage was not a 
happy one, and in 1830 she left her husband, and 
came to Paris, where she began to earn her liveli¬ 
hood as a miniature and water-colour painter. 
Her talent as a writer was first revealed to her by 
Jules Sandeau, with whom she formed a close 
friendship, and, after helping him in his novel en¬ 
titled Bose ct Blanche, she published her first work, 
Indiana, under the name of George Sand. Since 
then, up to the time of her last illness, she never 
ceased writing, and up to about 1805 or 1866 her 
talent may be said never to have waned. Sub¬ 
jected in turn to divers influences, these are re¬ 
flected in her works. Indiana and Valentine, 
written immediately after her separation from M. 
Dudevant, paint the suflbrings of a woman tied to 
a man unworthy of her, and preach the supremacy 
of passion in the face of social laws and proprieties. 
Later on, when she gets to know Alfred de Musset 
and Chopin, her novels show woman thirsting for 
the ideal, for fidelity, for devotion, in conflict with 
man, selfish weak and sensual. Thence Lilia, 
Amiri, Horace. Lastly, under the influence of 
Pierre Leroux, Lamennais, and Michel de Bourges, 
she launches into mysticism, into socialistic and 
humanitarian dreams, and publishes Spiridion, 
Consuelo, Le Pechi de M. Antoine. The Revolu¬ 
tion of 1848 broke out while she was in this 
democratic and republican vein, and with all the 
fervour of enthusiasm her nature was capable of 


she fell in love with it. She wrote an Introduction 
mu' Bulletins de la Itipublique,two Lettresau Peuple, 
started a paper— La Cause du Peuple —translated 
Mazzini’s llepnblique et Itogauti en ItaUe. She 
is even said to have been the writer of several of 
the proclamations of the Provisional Government. 
This effervescence did not last. On the advent of 
the Empire, George Sand found no difficulty in turn¬ 
ing to nature and art, the real and permanent 
objects of her devotion. Then she produced that 
series of sylvan novels, La Mare au Diable, La 
Petite Fadette, Francois le Champi, which opened 
up quite a new vein in French literature, and are 
perhaps her best title to glory. From that time, 
though she continued to take an interest in all 
the great questions of the day, as the philosophical 
questions in Millie, de la Quintinie prove, and in 
politics in her Letters icrites pendant la Guerre, she 
dwelt apart in calmer and more harmonious re¬ 
gions, gave up the attempt to turn the novel into 
a social or religious sermon, and while devot¬ 
ing herself to the representation of the pas¬ 
sions, gave full play to her love for nature 
and her wonderful descriptive talent. French 
scenery has never had a truer or more inspired 
painter than George Sand. Berry, la Marche, le 
Velay, Provence, live again in her novels, in. 
Mauprat., Jean de la Roche,La VillcNoire, Tamaris r 
as Italy does in Daniella, and in the Lettres dun 
Vogayeur. In the exquisite volume Autour de la 
Table she tried her hand at criticism, and pub¬ 
lished some Memoires which, with the exception 
of the part devoted to her childhood, are not equal 
to her novels. George Sand does not owe her place 
in the literature of the nineteenth century to the 
originality or the depth of her ideas. Deeply 
imbued with the ideas of J. J. Rousseau, her 
spiritualism, her humanitarian and democratic 
enthusiasm, remained the basis of her religion and 
of her politics. If she has given utterance to 
other than these fundamental ideas, she has done 
so under the influence of the men who surrounded 
her, as a sounding echo gives back, with added 
fullness and beaut) - , the notes which awakened it. 
The greatness of George Sand’s genius lies first of 
all in the power and eloquence wherewith she de¬ 
picts human passion. Without a Balzac’s depth of 
analysis, she moves us much more. No one has so 
well expressed the transports of love, or the en¬ 
thusiasm of art. The other side on which she has 
earned for herself a distinctive place in contem¬ 
porary literature is her talent for clothing in 
artistic form the popular sentiments, the rustic 
life, and in revivifying the traditions, memo¬ 
ries, the soul of old provincial Franco. She has 
found an entirely new vein. As a painter of 
nature and of the people, G. Sand effected as com¬ 
plete a revolution in our century as did Rousseau 
in his. The morality and immorality of G. 
Saud’s works have been often discussed. They 
may, no doubt, at certain moments and on certain 
natures, have exercised an injurious influence by 
inspiring a contempt for the laws of society and 
advocating the sovereign rights of individual 
passion. And yet we believe her influence to be, 
on the whole, beneficial rather than the reverse. 
There is nothing low, mean, or vulgar, in her. 
Her aspirations are always after the ideal, she 
believes in good and raises human nature by repre¬ 
senting it as invariably guided, even in its errors, by 
noble instincts. She has in fact done no more than 
paint herself. Her life laid itself open, no doubt, 
to much criticism and much blame, and it would 
be foolish to try to ignore the faults into which 
she fell owing to an ill-directed education, an 
unhappy marriage, and the storms of literary and 
political life ; but she never lowered herself. Her 
character remained unblemished, she always 
strained after a lofty ideal; those who knew her have 
invariably found her good, generous, and devoted; 
a zealous worker, and modest in spite of her fame; 
attached to children, to the poor, and the lowly. 
She was the Providence of the place where she 
lived; and if she inspired passions which rendered 
some years of her life unhappy, she likewise in all 
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ranks of society inspired pure and faithful friend¬ 
ships which are an honour and a shield to her 
memory. 

As a writer G. Sand adhered to the classical 
traditions of the France of former days, whilst 
making use, at the same time, of the new resources 
furnished by the romantic movement, and gaining 
■vigour of style from popular sources. She loved 
Italy, Mozart, Haydn, Cimarosa, Raphael, with a 
passionate love. Amongst geniuses such as these, 
children of light, nobleness, and harmony, her 
name will be everlastingly inscribed. 

G. Monod. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

The journey of Pundit Nain Sing through 
Tibet, described in the last number of the Geo¬ 
graphical Magazine, is, besides its great interest 
and importance, a really wonderful exploit. Start¬ 
ing from Western Tibet, in the disguise of a Lama 
pilgrim, he followed eastwards the long series of 
lakes which, at an elevation of 13,700 to 15,000 ft., 
extend along the plateau for some 800 miles. 
The most westerly of these, the Pangong lake, 
was examined by some of the officers of Forsyth's 
mission, but the country to the eastward of this 
was never before visited by any educated tra¬ 
veller. At the eastern end of the Pangong lake 
the Pundit found the waters sweet, while at the 
western end they are brackish. The vast plains 
and hill sides are pastured by countless herds of 
antelopes, wild asses, and the gigantic Oris 
Amnion. At the eastern extremity of the series 
is the Great Tengri Nor lake, already visited by the 
Pundit on a former occasion. To the north of this 
he discovered numerous great lakes, hitherto quite 
unknown, and which appear to receive the drainage 
of the northern range of the Himalaya, which sepa¬ 
rates the plateau from the valley of the Brahma¬ 
putra. The position of this range, as well as of the 
lakes and other prominent features of the country 
along his route, he has determined by hundreds of 
astronomical and other observations. The lakes, 
he says, abound in fish, and are covered with wild 
fowl. He also visited the gold-mines to the 
north, of which the produce exported amounts, he 
says, only to 8,000/. a year. But, considering the 
abundance of gold in the country—for the temples 
contain great numbers of statues and other objects 
in solid gold—and the richness of the washings in 
the streams in Eastern Tibet and South-Western 
Ghina, this cannot, we think, adequately represent 
the total production. We are strongly inclined 
to think that here, rather than in the pastoral 
wealth of the country, would be found the means 
of payment for the teas and other produce of 
India, if this trade should ever be opened. The 
Pundit's homeward route lay through Lhasa, 
where, however, on this occasion, he was only 
able to remain two days. Before crossing the 
Brahmaputra rivor he "followed its course for 
some thirty miles hitherto unexplored. The 
width at the furthest point seen was 600 yards, 
with a depth of twenty feet, and a sluggish cur¬ 
rent. On his way thence to Assam he was 
detained, though on the verge of British territory, 
at Tawang, for several months, and among other 
services has surveyed the Tawang route from 
Assam into Tibet. Pundit Nain Sing, who is one 
of Colonel Montgomery's trained assistants, is now 
retiring after several years of arduous service of 
this kind, and it is to be hoped will be handsomely 
pensioned by the Government. Without being 
invidious we may say that the blue ribbon of the 
Geographical Society has sometimes graced less 
important services. 

The publication by M. Miansaroff of Parts I. 
and H. of the first volume of his Bibliographia 
Caucasica et Transcaucasica is the first attempt to 
compile a systematic catalogue of all printed 
worKB on the Caucasus, Transcaucasia, and the 
inhabitants of these countries. The mass of 
existing information scattered through books and 


periodicals in various languages made the want 
felt of a catalogue for the benefit of those seeking 
for special information on the past and present of 
Caucasia. It has been M. Miansaroft's endeavour 
to supply this want in the work now under review. 
The task was commenced at Titiis as early ns the 
year 1859, and continued afterwards at Wilna, 
Petersburg, Berlin, Vienna, Venice, and Constan¬ 
tinople. The sources from which the compiler 
has derived most of his information are: mate¬ 
rials collected by Adjutant-General Miliutin 
and the late General Buschen; the catalogue of 
the Imperial Public Library, La Section Rimica ; 
original and translated books, pamphlets and 
articles in the Russian; the labours of members 
of the Academy of Sciences; two Armenian and 
one French catalogue of the Venetian Mekhidarist 
monks; an Armenian catalogue published by the 
Vienna Mekhidarists: Armenian newspapers and 
catalogues, &c.; the Journal Axiatigne et Revue 
de [Orient ; and, lastly, the correspondence of the 
compiler himself with sundry persons. Not only 
are the titles of all works given having any rela¬ 
tion to the subject, but rIso notices are inserted 
of the character of each one. The work, when 
completed, will comprise two volumes, each con¬ 
taining three parts. The first will be devoted to 
Land, People and Nature; the second to the 
mutual relations between Nature and Man. 

According to letters received by the Society 
for the Promotion of Arctic Explorations at 
Bremen, Dr. Finsch and his companions had left 
Tjumen on April 13, and reached Omsk in safety, 
after an interesting journey through Jaluterowsk, 
Ischim, and l)j ukalin.sk. At Omsk the travellers 
had been most hospitably received by the governor, 
who had organised an Argali-mountain sheep- 
hunt for their entertainment. Their intentions 
were to make an excursion from Semipalatinsk to 
Sergiopol and the mountains on the Chinese 
frontiers, after which they hoped, in about the 
middle of June, to proceed from Barnaul on their 
voyage down the Obi. The Russian authorities 
have everywhere given the most ready help to the 
travellers in supplying them with all requisites 
for the successful prosecution of their undertaking, 
both in the way of material aid and by giving 
them important local information. On May 18 
the Russian expedition for the examination of the 
estuary of the Obi, was despatched. The sailing 
vessel built for this work is fifty feet long, and 
has been placed under command of two expe¬ 
rienced Baltic sailors, Lieut. Dahl and Mr. Rand- 
sep, with a crew of six seamen from Obdorsk. 
June and July will be given to the examination 
of the mouth of the Obi; in August the expedi¬ 
tion will go north through the estuary to 74° N., 
and as far as the W hite I., returning to the 
mouth of the river again in the latter part of the 
month. Here the leaders of the expedition hope to 
meet the members of the Germnn exploring party, 
and to accompany them bv steamer up the Obi to 
Tobolsk or Tjumen, about the middle or end of Sep¬ 
tember. l’cssibly some Russian scientific men will 
join the expedition, among others the ichthyologist 
Poliakov is mentioned. Prof. Nordenskiiild is 
expected to leave Bergen in the middle of this 
month in his steamer Ymer, which is provisioned 
for twelve months for fifteen men, going round 
the North Capo and across the Kara Sea to the 
Yenisei. In Dudiusk he expects to find the three 
Swedish botanists, Drs. Theel, Tryborn, and 
Arnell, who left in May to go overland to the 
Yenisei across Siberia, and who have since 
been joined by the geologist Prof. Brenner 
of Heisingfors, and the zoologist John Sahlberg. 
A large-scale chart, showing the routes of Prof. 
Nordenskiiild’s voyages of 1875, from Sweden to 
the Yenisei, has just been published by the Swedish 
admiralty. It is based on the Russian chart, but 
incorporates the recent work of Johannesen Wey- 
precht, Hiifer, and Schmidt, besides that of the 
Swedish expedition. 

At the meeting of the Geographical Society of 
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Paris on the 7th inst., under the presidency of 
M. Malte-Brun, letters were read by M. Mauiwir 
from Colonel Gordon, leader of "the Egyptian 
Expedition to the Soudan, in 'which it is stated 
that the authority of Egypt is now recognised 
over the whole region between Gondokoro and 
the great lakes. Letters written by Count as 
Brazza in February, from the Okanda counfiy, 
were also read. Agreeably to the plan adopted 
before their departure, MM. Brazza sal 
Marche are forming a permanent depot on 
this part of the Ogowe before attempting to 
penetrate farther into the interior. As yet 
the native population interested in the estab¬ 
lishment of a new commercial station have been 
very friendly to the explorers. M. de Leasep, 
announced that a committee of members of the 
Geographical Society had been formed with the 
object of promoting a scientific exploration of the 
Isthmus of Panama in view of the possible reali¬ 
sation of the long-projected maritime canal la- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific, and that the com¬ 
mittee had already communicated with foreign 
Governments urging the formation of similar bodies 
of scientific men interested in this work bother 
countries. 

At the meeting of the Natuvforsckende Gesell- 
schaft of Bern on June 1, Dr. Theophil Staler 
was welcomed home by his fellow-citizens after 
nearly two years’ absence, and a few days later he 
was the hero of a public complimentary banquet. 
Dr. Studer was invited by the Berlin Royal 
Academy of the Sciences to join the German 
scientific expedition which went out to Kerguelen 
Island in the Gazelle for the observation of the 
transit of Venus. The Gazelle left Kiel on 
June 21, 1874, and returned to the same port on 
April 21 in the present year. The scientific 
public of Switzerland has been informed from 
time to time about the transactions of the expedi¬ 
tion by a series of letters sent home by Dr. 
Studer for publication in the Sonntagsblntt of the 
Berner Bund durimr the years 1874, 1875, and 
1876. At his formal reception on June 1 he care 
a general sketch of his voyage and its scientific 
results. The first task of the expedition upon 
the outward journey was the taking measure¬ 
ments of the sea's depth between the Cape 1 erde 
Islands, with a view of determining the submarine 
connexion of this island-group. After a boat 
excursion up tho Congo river, as far as Mboma, 
the voyagers arrived in “ Kergiielenskml" at the 
end of October, 1874, and remained there until 
February, 1875. While the astronomical party 
attended to the central object of the expedition, 
Dr. Studer spent his time in geological and 
zoological research, the surrounding seas being 
especially rich in animal life; and he has fill’d 
seventeen chests with valuable specimens, which 
have been divided between the Museums at Rn 
and Berlin. The homeward voyage took twenty- 
two months; many of the less-known islands of 
tho Australasian Archipelago were visited. Ik- 
Studer, as a Swiss, was especially anxious to 
study the habits and character of the water- 
dwellers of New Guinea, in whose life, imple¬ 
ments, and pile-habitations on the salt-water 
creeks of the coast he saw a living image of tte 
prehistoric civilisation of the lake-dwellers of to 
native land, 

A vert thoughtful and exhaustive project to' 
been put forward by Dr. J. Forbes Watson, the 
Director of the India Museum, for the foundation 
of an Imperial Museum for India and the Colonies 
In bis pamphlet on the subject (published by 
Allen Rnd Co.) Dr. Watson proposes to bring 
the India Museum and Library Deneath ore rod 
and to render both these precious storehouses of to 
formation more directly available for study*™ 
research, by enabling them to serve as meins a 
illustration for the purposes of an Indian Institute 
to be established under the auspices of tie Asia® 
Society. He points out that with regard to tba 
Colonies there exists at present only the ancleus 
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of similar collections, but that there would 
assuredly be no difficulty in amplifying these, 
and, with the aid and combination of the Colonial 
Institute, in rendering a like service to the Colonies. 
In advocating this scheme, Dr. Watson enters 
into a very full exposition of the advantages 
which the possession of the Colonies and India con¬ 
fers upon the mother country, and this part of the 
pamphlet will be found to form a very complete 
answer to those who have at any time doubted the 
expediency of retaining our hold on these depen¬ 
dencies. Dr. Watson devotes some space to urging 
the desirableness of a central site for such a 
museum, and concludes with much force in urging 
the selection of the space of ground bounded on 
three sides by Scotland Yard, the Thames Em¬ 
bankment, and Whitehall Place. We heartily 
agree with Dr. Watson that the superiority of 
such a position over any other that has as yet been 
proposed is manifest. The only point in his 
interesting pamphlet which wo wish might have 
been rather more fully discussed is the question of 
tho relative proportions in which England, the 
Colonies, and India should he called upon to con¬ 
tribute towards the expenses of this undertaking. 
The great practical advantages derivable by 
England render it clear that her share should be 
no nominal one, while tho continual increase in 
wealth of the Colonies (an increase due to 
various causes not operating in the ease of India) 
enables them to contribute liberally. But a 
country like India, with few natural resources, 
with an agricultural population, mainly steeped in 
the most abject poverty, inadequately represented, 
and both from its distance and its strangeness 
possessing little or no hold on the sympathies of 
Englishmen, ought not in common justice to be 
called upon to do more than render available her 
existing collections. This argument should appeal 
all the more irresistibly to us when wo consider 
that never during the English occupation of India 
has India occasioned a charge of a single penny to 
the English Treasury; and that at the present 
time a Conservative Ministry is ominously com¬ 
bined with the champions of Free Trade to 
deprive India of an important source of revenue 
in the interests of the English manufacturer. 


FOREIGN REVIEWS OF ENGLISH BOOKS. 

The Editor will he greatly obliged if the Publishers 
of foreign Journals will send him copies of those 
numbers which contain Itcvieics of English Books. 

Altxoi.n, E-lwin. Ttie Indian Song of Scrips : from the Sans¬ 
krit. (Triibner.) J-mv r LiUiaturzcilung, May 27. By C. 
Cappcllt-r. 

Basciu.vt, H. H. The Native Daces of the Pacific States of 
N"rth America. VoL*. i.—III. (Longmans.) LiUramches 
Outfit May 0. 

Blekk. W. H. S. A brief Account of Bushman Folklore and 
other Texts. Jeuaer Literutur:eitung . June 10. It. Kohler. 

DI'nuaVK. v, Lord. Notes on Irish Architecture. lb rue 
Critique, Juno 10. H. G'nuloz. 


ENDOWMENT OF RESEARCH IN AMERICA. 

Gilman’s tour in Europe seems to have 
W*n not without fruit in impressing him with 
the importance of providing suitable endowment 
for mature study in the new University which he 
18 funding at Baltimore. At his request we give 
publicity to the following circular:— 

‘ The trustees of the Johns Hopkins University 
J offer to young men from any place, ten fellow- 
F ips. or graduate scholarships, to be bestowed for 
excellence in any of tho following subjects:—Philo- 
Uiteraturo, History, Ethics and Metaphysics, 
,Ll ^d Science, Mathematics, Engineering, Physics, 
a^trv, Natural History. 

tho object of this foundation is to give to scholars 
st ,D omisu the opportunity to prosecute further 
u les, under favourable circumstances, and likewise 
open a career for those who propose to follow tho 
P rsmt ot literal ifru or seicnco. The University ex- 
and S b° l >elle Htcd by their presence and influence, 
numb/ -if Occasional services; from among the 
teach f 11 " 0 ^ es t0 secure some of its permanent 


“ CONDITIONS. 

“ 1. The applications must be made in writing prior 
to Juno 1, 1876. The decision of the trustees will, if 
possible, bo made before July 1. 

“ 2. The candidates must give evidence of a liberal 
education (such as tho diploma of a college of good 
repute); of decided proclivity toward a special line of 
study (such as an examplo of some scientific or literary 
work already performed); and of upright character 
(such as a testimonial from somo instructor). 

‘■3. Thevalueof each Fellowship will be five hundred 
dollars, payable in three sums, viz.: $100, October 1; 
$200, January 1 ; $200 Juno 1. In case of resigna¬ 
tion, promotion, or other withdrawal from tho fellow¬ 
ship, payments will be made for tho time during which 
the office may have been actually held. 

“ 4. Every holder of a Fellowship will be expected to 
render some services to tho institution as an examiner, 
to give all his influence for the promotion of scholar¬ 
ship and good order—and in general to co-operate in 
upholding tho efficiency of the University, as circum¬ 
stances may suggest. 

“ d. Ho will bo expected to devote his time to the 
prosecution of special study (not professional), with 
the approval of the President, and before the close of 
the year to give evidence of progress by the prepara¬ 
tion of a thesis, the completion of a research, the 
delivery of a lecture, or by some other method. 

“ 6. He may give instruction, with the approval of 
tho President, by lectures or otherwise, to persons 
connected with tho University, but ho may not engage 
in teaching elsewhere. 

“ 7. He may bo re-appointed at the end of the 
year. 

“ 8. These regulations are prescribed for tho first 
year only. For further iuformution enquiries may be 
addressed to tho undersigned. 

"I). C. Oilman, 

“ President of the Johns Hopkins University. 

“ March, 1876.” 


OXFORD LETTER. 

Queen's College, Oxford: June 15,1876. 

As regards literary productions, we have been 
rather sleepy this term. Mr. 1’apillon’s Manual 
of Comparative Philology has already been noticed 
in the Academv; so, too, have the Essays on the 
Endowment of Jtrsearch, which for obvious reasons 
I cannot do moro than allude to. I may observe, 
however, that a book with such a title is not 
likely to attract many readers in a place which 
the Rector of Lincoln has likened to a French 
Lvcee. The other volumes that have appeared 
are for the most part reprinted works of the last 
century. This return to the wisdom of our fore¬ 
fathers is perhaps a healthy sign that the fever of 
innovation is subsiding among us. 

After all, the Oxford id' to-day is rather practical 
than theoretical; and in practical matters the 
University has certainly no reason to he ashamed 
of its inactivity. As though the work of 
“ amending ” Lord Salisbury’s Bill were not 
enough occupation for one term, we have been 
busily engaged in considering whether the bless¬ 
ings of our examination-system could not be ex¬ 
tended to other parts of the country. Two abortive 
schemes have been brought forward—one to 
affiliate the University to places of education like 
King's College; the other to associate it with 
what has been somewhat unjustly called “ a joint- 
stock educational company.” The main objections 
urged against tho first scheme were, that it 
diminished the importance of residence, while it 
correspondingly increased the importance of ex¬ 
aminations, and that, were it carried into effect, it 
would be difficult to draw the line between an 
affiliated college and the upper form of a public 
school. The other scheme fell through partly on 
account of the hurry with which it was pressed 
forward, partly because it was felt that the present 
was not exactly the right moment to commit the 
University to a hastily-considered educational ex¬ 
periment. Members of Convocation were suddenly 
called upon to give the Vice-Chancellor and 
Proctors tho absolute and uncontrolled power of 
appointing a delegacy to serve with “ the London 


Society for the Extension of University Teaching,” 
of which few among them had heard even the 
name before. Just now, when the proper relations 
between the University and education are under 
discussion, it does not seem prudent to attempt to 
carry a scheme of the kind by a sort of coup dt 
main. 

Nearer home, however, the University has been 
very usefully and wisely employed in practically 
endowing research. Considerable sums of money 
have been voted to the Botanical Garden, the 
Museum, and the Bodleian Library, all of which are 
urgently in want of funds. One of the conditions 
upon which Magdalen College has consented to 
renew the lease of the site of the Botanical Garden 
at a merely nominal rent is that “ the University 
shall lay out on repairs and additions a sum not 
less than 5,5601.” Accordingly lecture-rooms, a 
laboratory, and other plant are to be provided for 
the old “ l’hysick Garden.” As for the Bodleian, 
the expenditure last year exceeded the income by 
about 0S07., the expected deficiency next year being 
estimated at 1,0407. 5s. 6 $.; while readers are 
constantly complaining that the books they happen 
to want are not in the library. A good move 
has been made towards remedying tho latter com¬ 
plaint by getting lists of the lacunae drawn up. 
The only question that remains is, where the 
money required for these purposes is to come 
from. Tho “ Schools ” project 19 also before the 
University again, and if Mr. Jackson’s design for 
filling up the gap in the High Street be carried 
by Convocation, a far larger sacrifice of funds 
will have to be made to the needs of the examina¬ 
tion-system than has ever been requested for the 
needs of “research.” Dr. Neubauer, the sub¬ 
librarian of the Bodleian, has been deputed to 
visit St. Petersburg, and inspect the collection of 
Hebrew-Arabic MSS. lately acquired by the 
Russian Government, for the modest sum of 1007. 
If a journey and work of the kind can be accom¬ 
plished for such a sum, the holders of “ idle ” 
fellowships need not be afraid of the pecuniary 
demands of hardworking savans. Prof. Chenery 
is also to visit St. Petersburg this summer, as 
representative of the University at the Oriental 
Congress. 

Mr. Pottinger has been philanthropically be¬ 
labouring the Board of Studies in the School of 
Jurisprudence, on behalf of the unhappy under¬ 
graduates. The Board suddenly put forth a 
notice requiring a large amount of additional 
work to be taken in for the next ensuing exami¬ 
nation ; Mr. Pottinger's remonstrances, however, 
caused this notice to be modified by the evil 
day being postponed, and the explanation that a 
certain portion of the additional work was not 
required but only recommended. This called forth 
a second and very lively pamphlet from Mr. Pot¬ 
tinger, who had little difficulty in showing that 
the conduct of the Board had been perplexing and 
ill-considered. The character of the pamphlet, 
indeed, makes it fortunate that a Board has no¬ 
feelings. 

Prof. Mouier Williams, since his return from 
India, has also published a pamphlet on his scheme 
for the establishment of an Indian Institute here, 
an account of which I gave in my last letter. He 
has further given two interesting lectures on his 
travels in India, and his experiences of Indian 
life, which have been largely attended. Another 
lecture which ought not to tie left unnoticed has 
been one by Prot. Stubbs on “ the Present State 
and Prospects of Historical Study,” in which the 
professor put forward an impressive and learned 
plea for the endowment of historical research. 
Dr. Thomsen, moreover, Professor of Comparative 
Philology at Copenhagen, has been delivering 
three lectures at the Taylor Institution on the 
“Relations between Ancient Russia and Scan¬ 
dinavia, and the Origin of the Russians.” He had 
been invited to Oxford by the Ilchester Endow¬ 
ment for the Encouragement of the Study of the 
Slavonic Languages, Literature and History, but 
the miserably small attendance at the lectures wag 
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not likely to persuade a second professor to 
take the trouble of coming all the way from 
Denmark, or to inspire a foreigner with the belief 
that our examination-system produces that in¬ 
terest in any subject unknown to the schools 
which might be thought desirable in a u learned ” 
university. Meanwhile Prof. Max Muller is en¬ 
joying his well-earned holiday in Germany pre¬ 
paratory to commencing his great work of editing 
the sacred books of the World, which has been 
already described in the Academy. Shortly after 
his departure, our professoriate sustained a loss 
by the somewhat suaden death of Dr. Bosworth, 
Professor of Anglo-Saxon, at the ripe ago of 
eighty-eight. His genial kindness can never be 
forgotten by those who knew him, and his intel¬ 
lectual vigour and interest continued up to the 
last. Only two or three days before his death I 
found him still working at his Dictionary and 
keenly alive to all that was doing in the Uni¬ 
versity. 

Our Carnival is to be restored in all its pristine 
splendour this summer, though our lady-visitors 
will be utilised by being made the keepers of the 
manners of the undergraduates. By interspersing 
the undergraduates among them in the theatre it 
is hoped that the disgraceful scenes which used to 
happen there will be prevented for the future. 
This happy idea of transferring the duties of the 
Proctors to the ladies, and thereby making them 
repay the hospitality they have received, reflects 
considerable credit on the ingenuity of the Uni¬ 
versity. A goodly number of honorary degrees 
are going to be granted. Among those who 
will be thus distinguished I may mention Lord 
Northbrook, Lieutenant Cameron, and Dr. Birch 
of the British Museum. A. H. Sayce. 


SELECTED BOOKS. 

General Literature. 

A.mbktiley, Viscount. Analysis of Religious Belief. 2 Yols. 
Trllbner. 

Castelaii, E. Byron. Translated by Mrs. Arthur Arnold. 
Tinsley Brothers. 

Coin du Monde. Paris : Cn1mann-L6vy. 

Goodenough, Commo lore, Journals of, with Memoir by his 
Widow. H. S. King. 14 j. 

Henrici, E. Zur Gcschichte der mittelhochdeutschen Lyrik. 
Berlin : Calvary. 2 M. 40 Pf. 

Honod, Gabriel. Jules Michelet. Paris : Sandoz et Fisch- 
bacher. 3 fr. 

Renouvier, Ch. Uchronie (l’Utopiedans l’Histoirc). Paris: 

Sandoz et Fischbacher. 7 fr. 50 c. 

Shakespeare Scenes and Characters : a Series of Illustrations 
with Explanatory Text, selected and arranged by E. Dow- 
den. Macmillan. 

Tulloch, J. The Christian Doctrine of Sin : being the First 
Series of Croall Lectures. Blackwood. Gs. 

History. 

Comte de Paris. The History of the Civil War In America. 
Yol. II. Translated by L. F. Tasistro. Ed. by Henry 
Copp£e. Sampson Low & Co. 18$. 

Douth waite, W. R. Notes on Gray's Inn. Printed by Ben¬ 
son & Page. 

Dussieux, L. Lettres intimes de Henri IY., avec une intro¬ 
duction et des notes. Pans: Baiulry. 7 fr. 50 c. 

Lanmax, C. Biographical Annals of the Civil Government of 
the United States during its first Century. From Original 
and Official Sources. Washington : Anglim. Sampson Low 
ii Co. 

Ljliexcron, R. von, Ulx?r den Inhalt der allgemeinen Bil- 
dung in dcr Zeit der Scholastik. MUnchen : Franz. 1 M. 
80 Pf. 

Tathaxkl, A. Le TheAtro de Saint Cyr (1GS9-1792). Paris : 
Baudry. 7 fr. 50 c. 

Physical Science. 

Aubert, H. Grundztige der physiologischcn Optik. Leipzig: 
Engelmann. 8 M. 

Ecker, A. Zur Kenntness der Wirkung der Skoliopaedio d. 
SchiWels auf Volmnen, Gestalt u. Lage d. Grosahirns u. 
seiner cinzelnen Theilo. Braunschweig : Viewcg. 2 M. 
Fischer, J. G. Das Prinzip des Wechsels im Bildungsgange 
der Organismen. Hamburg : Griife. 75 Pf. 

HocnsTETTKR, F. von. Asien seine Zukunftsbahncn u. seine 
Kohlenschiitzc. Wien : Holder. 8 M. 

Koeppen, R. Zur Kenntniss der Alcaloide d. Sabadillsamens 
mit be8ond. BcrUcksicht. d. Veratrin. Jena: Deistung. 
60 Pf. 

Macdsley, H. The Physiology of Mind. Macmillan. 10 j. Grf. 
Mayer, A. Die Sauerstoffau.sscheidung fleischigcr Pflanzen. 
Heidelberg: Winter. 2U l*f. 

Mohxs, C. Ub. den Schonstcinfegerkreba. Jena : Deistung. 
80 Pf. 

Btrkskmaxn, R. Ub. die Sticks toffbosen d. PropyL Jena: 
Deistung. 40 Pf. 

Philology. 

Braunfels, L. Kritiflcher Yersuch Ub. den Roman Ama¬ 
to r. G allien. Leipzig; Wigand. 3 M. 


D inter, B. Quaestiones Caesarianae. Grimma: Gensel. 
1 M. 

Prophetarum posteriorum codex Babylonicus Petropoll- 
tanus. Ed. H. Strack. Leipzig: Hinrich’sche Bnchdg. 
150 M. 

Rothk, C. Quaestiones grammaticae ad nsum Plant! potisai- 
mum et Terentii spectantes. Berlin : Calvary. 1 M. 
20 Pf. 

Sopiioolis Ajax. Ed. by L. Campbell and E. Abbott. Mac¬ 
millan. 2 1 . 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE “ OERA LINDA BOOK.” 

34 Richmond Gardens, W.: June 15. 

A careful perusal of the Oera Linda Book 
(reviewed in the Academy of April 20, p. 405) 
has convinced me that its anonymous author 
wrote it with a high and definite purpose, so 
definite as to supply internal evidence of the date. 

The matter of the MS., indeed, was not new to 
me. I have long possessed a book, remarkable 
alike for traits of genius and for a medley of 
errors, which, in its general plan, presents a 
striking resemblance to the Oera Linda Book. It 
is the Bcpublique des Champs Elgstes, ou Monde 
Ancien, a posthumous work of Charles Joseph de 
Grave, late Member of the Council in Flanders, 
&c., published at Ghent in 1806. 

At first sight nothing can be more absurd 
than the design of this good Fleming. He 
undertakes to prove that the Elysian Fields and 
Infernal Regions of the ancients were the Dame of 
an old republic of just and holy men, situated in 
the islands of the Lower Rhine; and that Ulysses 
—whose name may be recognised in Flissmgue 
(Flushing) and in the villages of Ulisseghem and 
Lisseweghe, as readily as in Lisbon, Ulissea 
Lusitaniae, or Olisipo—was initiated in the 
mysteries of this republic, the double road to 
happiness trodden by the citizens of Walcheren 
and Schouwen. Circe, instead of being a sorceress, 
plays in M. de Grave’s imagination the same 
divine presiding part as Frya in the Oera Linda 
Book. Again, the Belgian author writes Min-erva, 
as does the anonymous Dutchman. Belgian, 
says the former, is the primitive language; the 
latter thinks, and sings in prose, of Frisian as the 
matrix lingua. 

But with all this resemblance of the two works, 
the one Belgian, the other Frisian, I should have 
had no more than probabilities to note as regards 
the date and origin of the idea of this MS. and 
of its design, had not a passage in Regnard's 
Travels in Lapland led me to the source from 
which, as will be seen, both the author of the 
Oera Linda Book and the Conseiller de Grave 
have drawn. In the old town of Upsala are many 
antiquities, such as the tombs of the Kings of 
Sweden, and the Temple of Janus Quadrifrons, 
which inspired the book thus described by 
Regnard:— 

“ Itudbekius, a Doctor of Medicine here, has written 
a very curious book, which ho showed us himself. 
He proves by all tho ancient authors, Herodotus. 
Plato, Diodorus Siculus, and others, that the gods 
come from his country. He has strong reasons for 
this belief. He assured us that, according to rela¬ 
tions which exist in his language with all the names 
of the gods, Hercules comes from Her aud Coule (in 
reality Kull), meaning captain ; Diana, from Via, 
meaning nurse. . . . He was at much pains to per¬ 
suade us that tho rillars of Hercules wero in his 
country, and a great deal more, which, if you like, 
you may believe” (p. 228, complete works in 8vo, 
Paris, 1810). 

Regnard quizzes the old Upsalan wittily and 
not unkindly. But those who know the history 
of philology, its gropings in the dark, its leaps, 
and its recoils, may easily convince themselves of 
the greatness of Olof Rudbeck the elder by a suffi¬ 
cient study of his huge folio, entitled At'land eller 
Manheim ; of which tho first volume, the work of 
the father, was published at Upsala in 1079, the 
second, continued by Olof Rudbeck the younger, 
in the same town in 1680. 

At that time religious zeal still implied belief 
in Hebrew as the primitive language. It needed 
the enthusiasm for Runic monuments, then newly 


brought to light by Verelius (author of the 
Scytho-Scandinavian [Icelandic] Dictionary, of 
which Rudbeck the father published a second 
edition); it needed that stubborn Scandinavian 
temper, which, after a hard struggle to prevent 
by deeds the establishment of Christianity, 
sought some centuries later a kind of scientific 
revenge in the study of the Scandinavian lan¬ 
guage and of the Scandinavian Trinity, Thor, 
Odin, and Frygga; it needed a certain spirit 
of independence in presence of Greek and Roman 
antiquity, a feeling born from the knowled® 
and love of another antiquity, nearer to the 
heart and more venerable still in the eyes of 
an Upsalan—Scandinavian antiquity ; it needed 
all this, and it needed the indispensable audacity 
of genius, to overthrow the double despotism o? 
Hebrew, then believed to be the primitive lan¬ 
guage, and of Latin mythology, in those days so 
meagrely explained. 

However, the great book published at Upsala 
made its way in the world, exciting much surprise. 
The number for January, 1685, of the Nouvdla 
de la Rlpublique des Lettres pointed out to all 
Europe the importance of the work. After ac¬ 
cording just praise to the canons of sound philo¬ 
logy laid down by Rudbeck to distinguish primi¬ 
tive from derived nations, and after noting by the 
way that as an anatomist and botanist the 
Swedish author had the scientific habit of mind, 
(nor was it surprising to see him found what has 
since been called geological chronology— that is. a 
theory' of chronology as revealed by the thickness 
of sedimentary strata), Bayle refers to a book o: 
the Jesuit Lacarri (Clermont, 1677), entitled 
Historia coloniarum a Gallis in caeteras nation's 
missarum turn exterarum nationum quorum eo'.o- 
nine in Gallias deductae sunt. Bayle, whose one 
delight was in slashing argument and internecine 
conflict, exclaims, “ We shall have fine sport, ra¬ 
tion against nation. And let no one think the 
Swede will be easily disarmed.” 

It is then that I conceive the glove thrown 
down by Rudbeck, with Bayle for berald-at-arms. 
to have been taken up by a Dutch reader of this 
number of the Nouvclles de la Reintblique its 
Lettres, January, 1685—a Dutchman sighing for 
the liberty enjoyed by a Marnix Sieur de Ste. 
Aldegonde in the previous century, but no longer 
existing since tho expulsion of the Spaniard. 

What confirms this belief is that the only 
substantially original feature in the Oera Linde 
Book, as compared with Rudbeck's book, or with 
that of the Councillor de Grave (who has drawn 
heavily on Rudbeck), is tho conception of Frya, 
arising from tho philological play on words, Vrije, 
Frya, Frise—the quality of Freedom, its impers >- 
nation, and tho country created by that imperso¬ 
nation. The customs of Friesland visited with 
the most cruel punishments any violation of 
modesty. The Frieslander meditating the Oera 
Linda Book said to himself, “ No duties with¬ 
out rights.” Thus he gave the highest place to the 
pure maidens of his Frisian city. Lighthouse 
fires being more useful than the fire of Vesta at 
Rome, he made his Frisian Vestals guardians oi 
these beacons, significant of moral no less than of 
material dangers. 

To convert presumptions into certainties the 
evidence is ample. Even the writing of the MS. 
is a curious application of a passage in Rudbeck 
explaining the astronomical staves (Runestafwar, 
Runici scipiones). It is fair to say that our 
Frisian seems to have had no other motive than 
to excite the imagination of his readers and yet 
to be easy to decipher. The, idea of the M heel 
(Jul, Hwil) is Rudbeck’s. 

The anonymous author also knew and used the 
Origo rerum Celticarum et Belgicarutn of Adrian 
Schrieck of Ypres, and the Becceselana of Goropms 
Becanus of Antwerp, who conducts his Belgian 
heroes to Egypt, And he was doubtless well 
acquainted with the delightful, thoughtful, pstn- 
otic .letter which Justus Lipsius (Epist. lie. hi. 
44, Lugduni, 1616) addressed to Henry Schott on 
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this veir hook of Becanus. The letter, which 
should be read entire, does the kindliest justice to 
Becanus:— 

“ Many hare laughed at his attempt. And what is 
my opinion? I confess I lore the man. His quick, 
amiable, happy intelligence has always won my admi¬ 
ration. But he would have been happier had he 
turned his mind to other things. What can a man 
hope for who tries to prove the antiquity, the 
mysteries, the wisdom of our Belgian language? 
Whom can ho convince ? As regards antiquity I fear 
the Holy Scriptures are against him, and tko ancient 
fath.ers, who assert precedence for the Hebrew" (de 
anti quitate vereor ut sacrae ipsae litorae et prisci patres 
imnuant, qui Hebraeam proponunt). 

And yet we find Justus Lipsius himself, after 
breaking a lance in honour of the philological 
ortHodoxy of the day, at work hunting out curious 
words in the old Teutonic tongue, “quae abire ab 
hodierna lingua videbantur.” Among these we 
find “ JEldi, senecta, et Vreldi, senium, nam Vr 
augjet.” Have we not here a clue to the Wr- 
Alela of the manuscript ? The mistake of Lipsius, 
wLao did not know the true etymology — Ice¬ 
landic Ver (vir) + old fold) = verold, Swedish 
rid, Anglo-Saxon Weorold, English World, 
an d the corrupt German form Welt —is exactly 
wlaat has led the Frisian to make his Wr-Alda 
(‘ * nam Vr auget ”) the Ancient of Ancients, the 
Ancient of days, Time immutable, the progenitor 
oF changing Time. 

Jt will have been observed that I say nothing 
o F forgery. I avoid the word, because, as I con¬ 
ceive, we have not the thing. There is no more 
fyn-gery here than there would have been had 
Telmachus appeared anonymously in Greek. In 
oiy opinion, where the Dutch editor and the 
i'livjjlish editor of the Oera Linda Book are most 
to blame is in not having recognised from the first, 
R ad called attention to the full import of the 
''’work that they were giving to the public; in not 
^yaving made a serious study of its antecedents; 
Hn not having associated with a text at once so 

destructive and so constructive the history of 

Holland between 1085 and 1700. What made 

fire author go so far about to his end? It was 

/Aat the Protestants and polit icians of Amsterdam 
were not used to play with questions of religion 
or of radical opinions. The brothers De Witt 
bad died—and what a death—in 1672. The 
freethinker, who in his Oera Linda Book dreams 
of a Republic based on justice, truth, and purity 
of morals, and having for its religion an im¬ 
personal Deism without forms of worship, would 
not have found friends even among the Herren- 
biiters then beginning to thrive under Count 
Zinzendorf’s protection. 

How came the book to lie for two centuries 
concealed? Did the author’s enthusiasm cool, 
and his Dutch impassiveness abandon the MS. 
to its fate? Or did his measures for its timely 
disinterment fail P We cannot tell. Be this as it 
may, MM. J. O. Otteraa and William R. Sandbach 
have done a good and useful deed in having 
brought to light this work of a new Hotman, 
a second Marnix de Ste. Aldegonde. 

Jules Andrieu. 


A NEW AUTHORITY FOR THE TEXT OF THE EPIS¬ 
TLES OF CLEMENT TO THE CORINTHIANS. 

University Library, Cambridge: Jtme 13,1876. 

I have much pleasure in announcing that a new 
authority for settling the text of the two epistles 
of Clement of Rome to the Corinthians has been 
brought to light. 

A Syriac MS. containing the Harklensian ver¬ 
sion of the New Testament has just been pur¬ 
chased by the Syndics of our library at the sale 
of the books of the late Jules Mohl in Paris. It 
is true that in the sale catalogue, the two epistles 
of Clement to the Corinthians are described as 
following the Catholic epistles in this MS., but I 
concluded that they would prove on inspection to 
be, at best, the epistles of Clement “ De Vir- 
ginitate,” which are found in a similar position 


in the Amsterdam MS. On receiving our pur¬ 
chase from Mr. Quaritch, I was agreeably sur¬ 
prised to find that we had really become 
possessed of the Syriac version, hitherto unknown, 
of the Epistles of Clement to the Corinthians. 
The MS. is dated 1170 a.d. ; the lacunae in the 
text of the Alexandrian Cod. are filled up in the 
same way as in the Greek MS. (I) lately pub¬ 
lished by Bryennius. The version itself is attri¬ 
buted in the colophon to the Harklensian recen¬ 
sion, and, on account of its extreme accuracy, is 
well adapted in doubtful cases to decide the 
balance between MSS. A and I, while it will be 
especially welcome as an aid in correcting the 
text of the newly-recovered chapters. For in¬ 
stance, Epist. II. 19 (ed. Bryen, p. 140), Tovto 
yap woitjaams simov iracri row vcois di)(Topev, for 
Ktnrov I suggested some weeks ago in a letter to 
Prof. Lightfoot anonov ; I now find mv conjecture 
confirmed by our MS. I have already begun the 
printing of the Syriac translation, and will do my 
best to bring it out shortly. 

Robert L. Bexsly. 


MITHRAIC SCULPTURE. 

Ventnor: June 10. 

The very curious specimen of mystical sculp¬ 
ture referred to by Mr. Hemans, representing “ a 
monstrous figure of a man with a lion-like head,” 
is evidently Mithraic. 

A stone bearing a Mithraic figure with a lion’s 
head, holding a serpent and a lustral vase, is en¬ 
graved in Mr. King's Antique Gems and Rings, 
Plate ix., fig. 7. Inscribed on the reverse of the 
stone is $PHN—Egyptian name of the suu. 

Hopper M. Westropp. 


The Epitor will he glad if the Secretaries of Insti¬ 
tutions, and other persons concerned, will lend 
their aid in making this Calendar as complete as 
possible. 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

Monday. June 19—3 p.m. Asiatic. 

3.30 p.m. Philharmonic Society: Second Momins Concert iSt. 
James's llail). 

8 p.m. Medical. 

Tuesday. June ‘>o._7.45 p.m. Statistical. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological. 

Wedsksdat, June *1—8.30 p.m. Royal Horticultural. 

7 P.M. Meteorological : “The Climate of Scarborough,” by F. 

Shaw, and three other papers. 

8 p.m. Geological. 

Thursday,J une 22.-5 r.M. Davis Lecture at the Zoological Gar¬ 
dens : “ The Heaver and its Distributions,” by J. \V. Clarke. 

8.30 p.m. Anli'iuaries. Royal Italian 0|*.-r:i: Veidi's A nhi. 

Fill day, June 23—3 p.m. Mr. C. Halle’s Last Heethoven Recital (St. 
James’s Hall). 

3 P.M. Physical. 

6.30 p.m. Royal Society Club (Anniversary). 

8 P.M. QuckcttClub. 


SCIENCE. 

Lessons from Nature, as manifested in Mind 
and. Matter. By St. George Mivart, Ph. D., 
P.R.S., &c., &c. (London : John Murray, 
1876.) 

(Second Notice.') 

Hitherto we have been skirmishing; but 
in Chapters IX. and X.—on Natural and 
Sexual Selection—we get into the thick of 
the battle. In his violent attack on 
Mr. Darwin’s theories our author uses 
unusually strong language. Not content 
with mere argument, ho expresses “ repro¬ 
bation of Mr. Darwin’s views; ” and asserts 
that, although he (Mr. Darwin) has been 
obliged virtually to give up his theory, it is 
still maintained by Darwinians with “ un¬ 
scrupulous audacity,” and the actual re¬ 
pudiation of it concealed by the “ conspiracy 
of silence.” But the reader of Mr. Mivart’s 
book, if he is also acquainted with Mr. 
Darwin’s works, will find it difficult to dis¬ 
cover a justification of these harsh terms. If 
there is one thing more than another for 
which Mr. Darwin is pre-eminent among 


modern literary and scientific men, it is for 
his perfect literary honesty, his self-abnega¬ 
tion in confessing himself wrong, and the 
eager haste with which he proclaims and 
even magnifies small errors in his works, for 
the most part discovered by himself. This 
is a quality so rare, so admirable, and so 
truly “ moral,” in Mr. Mivart’s own inter¬ 
pretation of the term, that we regret to find 
no adequate recognition of it by him; while 
he makes use of it to damage Mr. Darwin’s 
scientific reputation on the ground that a 
man who has confessed to so many “ over- 
hasty conclusions and erroneous calcula¬ 
tions ” should be distrusted in other matters. 
This is no doubt a telling argument to such 
of Mr. Mivart’s readers as have never read 
Mr. Darwin’s works, while to most of those 
who are acquainted with them it will appear 
thoroughly inconclusive. Probably no man 
living has made so many and such varied 
original investigations in Biology, involving 
such an overwhelming multitude of details, 
and bound together by such an amount of 
subtle and ingenious reasoning, as Mr. Dar¬ 
win ; and it is almost certain that no other 
man has promulgated so small a proportion 
of erroneous facts or proved fallacies. On a 
careful examination of the passages quoted 
by Mr. Mivart, as showing that Mr. Darwin 
has virtually given up his theory but will 
not acknowledge it, we can find no such 
admissions. Mr. Darwin, indeed, has re¬ 
peatedly said that if any complex organ 
existed which could not possibly have been 
formed by numerous slight modifications, or 
if it could be proved that any structure of 
any one species had been formed for the 
exclusive good of another species, in either 
case his theory would, he thinks, absolutely 
break down. Now, in the five quotations 
from Mr. Darwin’s later writings given by Mr. 
Mivart, which express modification of opinion 
or admission of error, none apply in any way 
to these cases, but to structures which are 
“ neither beneficial nor injurious,” or to the 
causes of variation itself, which wore always 
admitted to be unknown. No one useful 
character, or such as usually distinguish 
species from species, has been shown to be 
due to any other cause than variation guided 
by natural selection. Mr. Darwin admits 
that there are unknown laws of develop¬ 
ment and variation, and certain direct 
actions of external conditions, which to 
some extent modify animal forms ; but, so 
far as yet known, these can only be perma¬ 
nently preserved or increased, when useful, 
by means of natural selection. AN e are not 
now discussing whether this view is strictly 
correct, or whether there arc not probably 
unknown laws determining the lines or 
directions in which alone natural selection 
can profitably and permanently act. There 
may be such, and the present writer is dis¬ 
posed to think there are such; but these 
have not been proved to exist, while natural 
selection is admitted by Mr. Mivart himself 
to be a vera causa, and has been proved to 
act so widely and so effectually that it may 
well be considered, as Mr. Darwin and his 
followers still consider it, the most important 
agent in the determination and limitation of 
specific forms. 

But if Mr. Mivart, as we think, wholly 
fails to prove that natural selection holds 
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but a subordinate place among the causes 
which have led to the production of what 
we term species, he adduces much more 
cogent arguments against the theory of 
sexual selection, as developed in Mr. Dar¬ 
win’s great work on the Descent of Man. 
To that branch of sexual selection which 
depends on the struggles and combats of 
male animals, and the development thereby 
of greater strength and of offensive or de¬ 
fensive weapons, no objection is made; 
while a powerful array of facts and argu¬ 
ments are brought against that active and 
special selection by the female which is 
supposed by Mr. Darwin to be almost the 
sole cause of the wondrous display of beauty 
and melody confined to the male sex, and of 
the larger portion of the beauty that per¬ 
vades the entire animal kingdom. The 
subject is far too large and too complicated to 
admit of discussion here but it may be stated 
that after again reading carefully Mr. Dar¬ 
win’s chapters on this subject, and consider¬ 
ing the mass of facts and arguments he ad¬ 
duces in the light of Mr. Mivart’s criticisms, 
it certainly appears to the present writer 
that on this important question Mr. Darwin’s 
views are altogether erroneous. It is un¬ 
doubtedly proved that beauty of various 
kinds is very largely confined to the male 
sex, and that in birds, and in some few of 
the lower animals, this beauty is displayed 
before the female. There is also some evi¬ 
dence that the female exerts a limited amount 
of choice, though there is also much in a 
directly contrary direction; but there is no 
evidence whatever that this choice is usually 
determined by small variations in the dis¬ 
play. Two or three considerations appear 
fatal to the theory of the production of the 
special colours, patterns, and ornaments of 
the male by the choice of the female, even 
among birds, where alone there is any evi¬ 
dence on the subject. In the first place, it 
seems quite incredible, without direct evi¬ 
dence on the point, that a large majority of 
tlio females of any species, over the whole 
area of its range and for many successive 
generations, should agree in being pleased 
by the same particular kind of variation. 
But in addition to this they must also agree 
in rejecting all other counteracting varia¬ 
tions, and also in largely rejecting mates 
which arc a little below the normal standard 
of beauty ; otherwise the selection would 
hardly be rigorous enough to produce any 
definite cumulative effect. But there does 
not seem to be a particle of evidence that 
any large number of male birds are year by 
year left mateless. The facts adduced by 
Mr. Darwin rather go the other way, for 
they show that any bird, male or female, 
always finds a new mate when its own is 
killed ; and this is sufficiently explained by 
the ordinary daily mortality among birds. 
But if the evidence required is scanty among 
birds, it is altogether wanting in insects, 
or the facts are directly opposed to the 
hypothesis. Yet the sexual differences of 
colour among butterflies are so closely 
parallel to those among birds that Mr. 
Darwin is compelled to apply the same ex¬ 
planation in one case as in the other. The 
mass of facts accumulated by Mr. Darwin is 
so great, the subject is so interesting, and 
his explanations are supported by so many 


ingenious analogies, that the real difficulties 
seem to have been overlooked, and the great 
reputation of the author has led many to 
accept his views without much consider¬ 
ation. 

But, although rejecting the theory pro¬ 
pounded by Mr. Darwin, it is by no means 
easy to find any adequate substitute for it; 
yet there are several indications of the 
directions in which important clues will be 
found. We have first such cases as the 
colours of shells, of caterpillars, and of sea- 
slugs, which are admitted to be due to other 
causes than sexual selection. The nature of 
the tissues and the laws of growth are pro¬ 
bably among the causes which have pro¬ 
duced the elegant patterns of shells; and 
there seems no reason why the colours of 
butterflies’ wings and of birds’ feathers 
should not have been primarily due to the 
same causes. In shells, the action of light 
is in some way influential, since the lower 
surfaces and the parts covered by the mantle 
are generally less coloured—the latter point 
offering a striking analogy to the un¬ 
coloured state of the habitually covered 
portions of a butterfly’s or moth’s wings and 
those parts of a bird’s plumage which are 
never or rarely exposed to the light. Again, 
although I take this opportunity of acknow¬ 
ledging that some portion of the views I have 
put forward as to the relation of sexual 
coloration to protection are erroneous or 
exaggerated, yet in other respects I am 
firmly convinced that the principle of protec¬ 
tive coloration is far more effective than 
Mr. Darwin admits it to be, and that it acts 
in a variety of complex ways which have not 
yet been sufficiently investigated. But the 
most important agency of.all is, I believe, a 
correlation of general vigour and sexual 
excitability with intensity of coloration and 
the development of dermal appendages. To 
these several causes, combined in various 
ways, and aided by sexual selection, inasmuch 
as strength and ardour (as manifested in the 
excited display of the male) is attractive to 
the other sex, we shall perhaps some day be 
able to trace much of the beauty of the 
animal kingdon, and the special ornaments 
so characteristic of the males. But, should 
thi3 ever be done, our great obligations to 
Mr. Darwin will be, if possible, increased. For 
it is almost certain that, without his indomit¬ 
able perseverance in collecting and arranging 
the evidence, his almost unexampled literary 
honesty in giving full prominence to every 
fact telling against himself, and the rigorous 
logic with which ho has applied his theory to 
every available part of the animal kingdom, 
and thus enabled us the more readily to dis¬ 
cover its weak points, the whole subject 
might have long remained in obscurity, and 
one of the most interesting pages of the book 
of nature been closed to the present genera¬ 
tion. 

The application of the theory of sexual 
selection to account for some of the pecu¬ 
liarities of the human race, has generally 
been felt to be one of the weakest parts of 
Mr. Darwin’s book, and the usual arguments 
against it are advanced by Mr. Mivart. If, 
however, the main theory as applied to 
animals is unsound, its application to man 
will necessarily have to be reconsidered. 

The remaining part of Mr. Mivart’s book 
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consists of replies to the criticisms of Mr. 
Chauncey Wright and Prof. Huxley, and of 
two chapters on a First Cause and on the 
consequences of the acceptance or rejection of 1 
the theistic philosophy as developed by onr 
author. They contain much interesting 
matter, and some acute criticism on Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, Prof. Tyndall, and other 
modern writers of the same school; but the 
present article has already run to a suffi. 
cient length. We have endeavoured to 
give our readers some adequate idea of a 
very interesting book, and a very valuable ; 
contribution to philosophy and to biological ! 
science ; but we much regret that its value 
and usefulness are likely to be diminished, by 
the prominence given to personal contro¬ 
versy, and by imputations against Mr. Dar. 1 
win which, in our judgment, the facts ad. 1 
duced do not bear out. 

Alfbed R. Wallace. 


LOAN COLLECTION OF SCIENTIFIC INSTBmtEHE, j 
(Fifth and Concluding Notice ,) ! 

Sections XIII. and XVII. Chemistry, Mineralogy, • 
etc. —Of the treasures of great historical importance 
exhibited in these Sections none will excite more ! 
interest than the selection of “ home-made ” appa- ’ 
ratus employed by Dalton in the prosecution of J 
chemical and. physical research, and made for the 
most part with liis own hands. They are sent by 
the Literary and Philosophical Society of Man¬ 
chester, and comprise barometers, thermometer-, 
with scale graduated by himself, and bearing hi 
initials; tubes for measuring the tension of water, 
ether and other liquids, by aid of which “ Dal¬ 
ton’s Law of Tensions’’was deduced; graduated 
vessels employed for the measurement of gases and 
the determination of their solubility in water; at 
well as a number of weights, balances, reagents, and 
specimens. It need hardly be said that they are 
all of the simplest kind, and recall to mind the 
familiar story of the apparatus of Wollaston. No. 

49 in the list of the relics of Dalton is a paper 
containing grain weights made of iron wire: 
the paper forms part of a note from one of 
Dalton's pupils (he lived, as is well known, by 
teaching mathematics at half-a-crown per lessen), , 
in which the writer presents “ his complements to 
Mr. Dalton, and is sorry that he will not be able 
to wait upon him to-day, as he is going to Liver¬ 
pool with a few friends, who are trying the rail¬ 
way for the first time.” Prof. Itoscoe, who has 
provided the interesting descriptive notice incor¬ 
porated in the catalogue, also exhibits a portrait 
of Dalton, copied from a daguerreotype taken 
from life. The Edinburgh Museum of Science 
and Art sends Black's pneumatic trough and a 
balance, or rather what is more familiarly known 
as a pair of scales, used by him while professor in 
the university from 170(1 to 1799, and some pic¬ 
turesque chemical vessels in use in the university 
chemical laboratory during the latter half of the 
last century. The Royal Institution, as might be 
expected, has a wealth of treasures to contribute. 
First among them we find the balance used by 
Cavendish, remarkable for its great height, there 
being a distance of more than two feet between 
the end of the beam and the pans ; it was designed 
by Cavendish and made by Harrison, and at the 
death of the great philosopher was presented to 
Davy. The next balance, one with a very 
ponderous beam and pans, and with an 
mdex-needle placed at the end of the beam- 
was used by Young, Davy, and Faraday. M hire 
on the subject ol' balances—to which we shall 
however, have cause to recur—attention should be 
directed to another and a modem instrument 
placed in this room (Section XVII.), specials 
made by Oertling of London for Messrs. Lawes and 
Gilbert and used by them for the determination 
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tlieir* am °unt of water given off by plants during 
than Siowth ; it is constructed to turn with less 
e -c-etx 008 grain when loaded with 150 lbs., or 
ti» e W? re . - The Royal Institution likewise sends 
ies used by Davy for the decomposition 
j^fjalies, and along with them his note- 
w** open at the page dated October 19, 
Oft 6 R® describes the decomposition of 
*a '.of j, r batteries of historical interest, such 
i \ c m Oniell, and the gas-battery of Grove, 
\e^' X. ( Electricity) in the lower gal- 

(f 0< \ however, of all the treasures sent 

** ,:t, le Street the relics of Faraday 
wj \\V. most attractive, in that they 
tv V ^alien’s apparatus, actual evidence 
CA W, uKhd of the master who fashioned them. 


We have the apparatus which he employed for 
~ the condensation and liquefaction of gases, and 
’’ the original tubes containing eleven gases in a 
- - hqnefied state, as well as the note-book in which 
V - he records his labours in a field which under his 
hands yielded such rich results. We pass on to 
v- r - find some masses of metal, “ pieces of rhodium 
extracted from platinum ore,” together with some 

— platinum apparatus, which are exhibited close 
by, and which were, it is presumed, once the 
property of Wollaston. The latest phase of an 

l important branch of industry which owes so much 
- to the labours of Wollaston, the working of 
platinum, is admirably illustrated by Messrs. 

- • Johnson and Matliey, who show the Deville fur- 

nace containing platinum which has been fused, 
as well as ingots of that metal, weighing 
75 kilog., which had been melted in it within 
the space of an hour. Other specimens of 
metals of considerable rarity and no slight in¬ 
terest will be passed over through want of 
proper labels; we allude to specimens of calcium, 
barium and strontium, exhibited among a host of 
•other chemicals by Messrs. Hopkin and Williams. 
These are to be regarded as historical specimens, 
having been prepared twenty years ago by the 
lamented Mattkiessen by modifications of the 
processes devised by Bunsen. Our necessarily 
incomplete survey has led us down to compara¬ 
tively recent years, from which date the water 
vacuum pump of I)r. Sprengel—catalogued, but for 
some unaccountable reason not exhibited (for a 
specimen of his mercury pump see Section V., Mole¬ 
cular Phytic ft) —the apparatus for the investigation 
of ozone, designed respectively by M. Soret, Sir B. 
Brodie, and Dr. Andrews, that employed by Prof. 
A. Mitscherlich for elementary organic analysis 
by the aid of mercury oxide, and many more. 
Most of the recent chemical apparatus is trans¬ 
ferred to Section XIX. (Educational Appliances ), 
where the quantity is found to be little short of 
bewildering. Under 4,105, 4,112, and 4,500, for 
example, three different philosophical-instrument 
makers of Berlin exhibit specimens of the same 
apparatus for the electrolysis of water, hydro¬ 
chloric acid and ammonia. 

The magnificent suite of compounds illustrating 
Prof. Frankland's researches on the isolation of 
the organic radicals and the synthesis of the acids 
of the acetic, lactic and acrylic series, &c.; the 
specimens illustrative of Mr. Perkins's investiga- 
: tions, and Mr. Schorlemmer's inquiry into the 
constitution of the hydrocarbons of Pennsylvania 
petroleum and of aurin and its derivatives will 
prove of the greatest interest to the student of 
organic chemistry; while Prof. Roscoe’s splendid 
collection of vanadium compounds ably represents 
recent progress in inorganic chemistry, and applied 
science finds a brilliant illustration in the collec- 
tionof aniline products displayed by Messrs.Brooke, 
Simpson and Spiller. To practically demonstrate 
his process for the partial recovery of poisons 
after they have been administered in fatal doses, 
Prof. Sokoloff, of St. Petersburg, shows glass 
tubes containing:— 

1, 0057 gramme prussic acid, of which 0061 
gramme was recovered after sixty days. 

2. 0600 gramme coniine, of which 0T26 
gramme was recovered after forty-five days. 


3. 0 - 300 gramme nicotine, of which 0-070 
gramme was recovered after twenty days. 

The chief historical apparatus in Section XVII. 
are the original blowpipe of Plattner, and Harkort’s 
self-made scale for the measurement of the 
diameter of minute spherules of silver, both 
lent by the Royal Mining Academy of Frei¬ 
berg; the contact goniometer used by the Abbe 
Haiiy, sent by the University of Oxford ; Charles's 
original goniometer, deposited by the Conserva¬ 
toire des Arts et Metiers, and the Wollaston 
goniometer which belonged to the late Dr. 
Whewell. Lingke & Co., of Freiberg, exhibit a 
complete set of blowpipe apparatus, as devised by 
Plattner, the portable balance being beautifully 
finished. Dr. Kickter, the director of the Freiberg 
Academy, displays some very beautiful illustrations, 
apparently in water-colour, of metallic incrustations 
produced on charcoal by aid of the blowpipe 
flame. The films are depicted on a black ground, 
and we would especially draw attention to the 
remarkably faithful representations of ScJnccfelhlei, 
Zinkoxyd, Tellur, Zink und Cadmium, Molybdiin, 
and Silber und Antimon. (Compare with similar 
films on aluminium plates exhibited by Major 
Ross in another part of the gallery.) Several 
typical teaching-collections of rocks and minerals 
are shown in this Section, but no specimen of 
great rarity or historic interest, and they might 
find a place with other educational appliances. 
Sections of rocks, and drawings of such sections, 
are shown in great number: among them may be 
mentioned the plates prepared by the indefatigable 
Dr. Miihl, of Cassel, and the coloured drawings of 
sections of diabase, diorite, &c., by M. Stiirtz, of 
Bonn. The Rev. N. Brady exhibits a number of 
models of crystals and a series of twelve beauti¬ 
fully finished water-colour drawings, illustrating 
the optical phenomena displayed, in polarised 
light, by sections of minerals cut perpendicular to 
the optic axis, or axes of the crystals. Stereo¬ 
scopic representations of some of the most impor¬ 
tant crystals with their combinations are, strange 
to say, included in Section II. ( Geometry f). 

We must say a few words in conclusion as to 
the mode in which the apparatus is arranged. It 
might appear to many that an instrument of such 
great importance for accurate research as the 
chemical balance would be most conveniently 
studied by visitors to the Loan Collection if 
the various forms of the instrument had been 
arranged en suite in chronological order, beginning 
with those of historic interest, and ending with 
the latest product of skilled workmanship. A 
superficial inspection of the Collection shows, 
however, that the intention has apparently been 
to place the “ historical ’’ balances in Section XIII. 
upstairs, the modern balances in Section III. in the 
gallery below. Though we cannot consider such 
a distribution a good one, the scheme has the 
advantage of simplicity, and would lead to little 
inconvenience if generally adopted throughout 
the exhibition. When, however, we find (see 
Academy, June 3) a balance used by, or formerly 
belonging to, Priestley placed, not with those of 
Cavendish and Faraday upstairs, but with those 
by Oertling and other makers of our own day in the 
lower gallery, while a balance of special delicacy 
by Oertling (the one already alluded to above) is 
ranged, not downstairs with the other instruments 
of that maker, but beside the “ historical ” balances 
in Section XIII.; when, moreover, we find on refer¬ 
ence to the catalogue, a historical balance (“ Davy 
Balance ”) dropped out of the catalogue altogether 
as a numbered item, and made to do duty as the 
name of a contributor (see page 307) and when, 
lastly, we find photographs of a delicate assay 
balance, sent from Freiberg, classified with appara¬ 
tus, &c., illustrating the chemistry of the grape 
vine (see page 368) we think the present method 
of arrangement capable of revision. 

The Collection, moreover, would prove of far 
greater interest to the visitor interested in scientific 
relics if labels were in every case provided for 
his guidance. Certain objects which would | 


unquestionably arrest attention, will at present be 
passed over. Such an one, for example, is the 
bottle marked “ Native Lime ” in one of the 
wall-cases. As it stands there it is not an at¬ 
tractive object; it becomes so, however, when it 
is known that it contains the material which, 
formed the subject of Faraday’s first contribution 
to scientific literature, having been analysed by 
him in 1800, “at a time,” he writes forty years 
later, “ when my fear was greater than my con¬ 
fidence, and both far greater than my knowledge.” 
Hard by stands the magnificent suite of organic 
compounds exhibited by Prof. Frankland, to which 
reference has already been made. Here each bottle 
is labelled with great care and completeness; 
several of the bottles contain nothing, the empty 
bottle often bearing the longer name. On the 
same side of the room two little bottles are to be 
found which no student of organic chemistry would 
willingly omit to see. The labels tell, in French, 
what they contain, and across one is written in 
pencil the surname of the exhibitor. Why is it 
not prominently stated on a card that they are 
specimens of alcohol and a formiate prepared by the 
synthetical method and shown by M. BerthelotP 
With the hope that a second edition of the 
catalogue will be issued, we may point out 
some errors which mar the value of the present 
edition, and urgently require correction. On page 
329 occurs the statement: “ Sulphate of potas¬ 
sium is usually stated to be red and uncrystallis- 
able from water,” while formulae on this and the 
preceding page are incorrectly given ; on page 361 
three different formulae appear as that of silicic 
acid. On page 234 we are told that “ electricity, 
according to its nature, endeavours always to set 
on something.” The names of persons, too, are 
incorrectly given; we have an air-pump by 
“ Hanksbee,” a thermo-electric thermometer by 
“ Becqueril,” an apparatus for liquefying gases 
by “ Tkiloner,” and instruments for demonstrating 
the action of poisons on the muscles by “ Thander 
Brunton,” Walter Flight. 


Section XVIII. Biology .—The instruments em¬ 
ployed in biological research occupy one only of 
the many rooms devoted to the Loan Collection. 

But the room is well filled—one might almost say 
crowded—with objects of interest to a relatively 
limited number of visitors. No similar collection 
has ever been brought together in this country ; 
and it may be doubted whether so large a variety 
of apparatus is open to inspection in any one of 
the museums or laboratories of the Continent. 
Many of the instruments, indeed, are unique. 
Devised to meet the requirements of some par¬ 
ticular investigation, they are described in the 
memoir containing its results. Such results 
are merged in the main current of biological 
knowledge; the methods employed, having served 
their purpose, are not unfrequently forgotten. 

And thus it comes to pass that some of the in¬ 
struments exhibited are in need of more explana¬ 
tion than is afforded by the catalogue. It would 
be unfair, and oven ungrateful, not to recognise 
the large amount of labour that must have been 
bestowed upon its compilation, and that under 
unfavourable limitations as to time. Were the 
collection permanent, however, instead of being 
temporary, the total space bestowed upon descrip¬ 
tion would certainly have to be redistributed. 

At present, many lines are sometimes given to 
comparatively simple or unimportant objects, 
while others, of greater complexity and interest, 
are left to explain themselves. 

The following brief notes are merely intended 
to guide the attention of the visitor to some of 
the more important groups of objects in the 
collection. 

Several cases are filled with microscopes and 
accessory apparatus. Among the microscopes 
of historical interest is the original compound in¬ 
strument constructed in the latter part of the six¬ 
teenth century by Zacharies Janssen. In striking 
contrast to its rude simplicity stand the two 
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microscopes built by Benjamin Martin about the 
middle of last century; in their size, and the 
intricacy of their adjustments, they equal or sur¬ 
pass the boldest efforts of contemporary makers. 
So far, indeed, ns the stage, stand, and other 
accessories are concerned, the tendency of late has 
been towards greater simplicity and smaller 
dimensions; and the present collection exhibits 
many intermediate forms between the monsters of 
Benjamin Martin and the compact Hartnack 
model which has made its way into almost uni¬ 
versal popularity. The instrument employed by 
Lyonet in his famous investigations into the ana¬ 
tomy of Cossus ligniperda ought not to be over¬ 
looked. It resembles the ordiuarv dissectiug- 
microscope in use at the present day, the lenses 
being attached to a small brass table by a curious 
succession of ball-and-socket joints admitting of 
universal movement. 

Microscopes by modern makers are Largely re¬ 
presented. They illustrate two leading tendencies: 
one, already alluded to, in the direction of 
mechanical simplicity ; the other, towards speciali¬ 
sation. Instead of one instrument to serve all 
purposes, we have a number of models designed to 
meet the special needs of the histologist, the 
chemist, the mineralogist, &c. A microscope (on 
Ross's model), exhibited by the Geneva Association 
for Constructing Scientilic Instruments, presents a 
small improvement which seems worthy of being 
more generally adopted : the objectives, instead of 
being screwed on to the tube, are kept in position 
by a pair of cylindrical spring pincers; this enables 
one power to be substituted for another with 
much less expenditure of time than is usually re¬ 
quired for the purpose. 

The collection of accessory apparatus includes 
a series of moist and hot chambers, and one of 
microtomes. Among the former may' be noticed 
the hot stage of Prof. Vogelsang for demonstrating 
the effects of a rise of temperature on the bubbles 
of carbonic acid in quartz crystals; the source of 
heat is a platinum wire stretched to and fro across 
an annular thermometer bulb, and through which 
a voltaic current may be made to pass. Also the 
moist chamber contrived by Dalliuger and Drys- 
dale for the continuous observation of minute 
organisms with the highest powers without allow¬ 
ing the drop of liquid in which they are contained 
to evaporate. Prof. Ivlebs exhibits glass chambers 
in which the multiplication of Schizomycetes may 
be continuously watched. There is a groat variety 
of instruments, some of them very complicated, 
for cutting thin sections of animal and vegetable 
structures ; among them may be noticed the freez¬ 
ing microtome of Prof. Rutherford; a very simple 
freezing apparatus by Dr. Pritchard; and micro¬ 
tomes for objects embedded in paraffin, &c., by 
Krause, Hensen, Ivlebs, His, and others. 

The collection is comparatively rich in instru¬ 
ments employed for investigating the physiology 
of the circulation. Pick's spring kymograph, 
and several improved models of the mercurial 
kymograph are exhibited. The largest piece of 
apparatus in this department is a compound ky¬ 
mograph by Professor Heritig of Prague, which 
includes two mercurial manometers, a spring 
manometer, chronographic signalling apparatus, 
and a recording drum on which several curves 
may be simultaneously inscribed. Vierordt's 
haematachometer is of some interest historically. 
In the case containing M. Marey’s contributions 
may be seen a great many of the instruments 
figured in his well-known treatise on the circula¬ 
tion : various forms of recording apparatus (com¬ 
binations of tympana, pneumatic tubes, and 
writing levers), and the ingenious ampoules, by 
means of which the variations of pressure in the 
different cavities of the horse’s heart may be graphi¬ 
cally registered. Most of the sphygmographs exhi¬ 
bited are modifications—not always very happy ones 
—of Marey’s original instrument; amongthem may 
be noticed Stein's photosphygmograph, in which a 
luminous dot projected upon a moving strip of 
sensitive paper takes the place of the usual writing 


lever; Sommerbrodt’s instrument, which transfers 
the movements of the arterial wall to a point 
oscillating in a vertical plane, without the inter¬ 
vention of a spring; Brondgeest's pansphygmo- 
graph—a revolving drum, a sphvgmograph, a 
cardiograph, and an instrument for registering the 
respiratory movements, packed into a box of very 
moderate size. There is also a collection of 
sphygmoscopes and sphygmometers, among which 
the ingenious gaa-sphygmoscope of S. Mayer 
deserves mention. 

Among the instruments for investigating the 
respiratory function may be noticed Riegel’s 
double stethograpli, the stethocardiograph of Dr. 
Sanderson, and the instruments for stethometry 
contrived by Dr. Ransome. Prof. Bering sends 
a very large machine for carrying on artificial 
respiration. The pumps usually employed for this 
purpose only drive air into the lungs, and leave 
expiration to be performed by the elastic reaction 
of the pulmonary tissues, and the resilience of the 
thoracic walls: in Bering's apparatus, expiration 
is provided for as well as inspiration; any mixture 
of gases may be substituted for atmospheric air; 
and the products of respiration may be collected 
for analysis. 

Prominent among the apparatus for studying 
the movements of living organisms are the in¬ 
genious contrivances devised by M. Marey for 
analysing the mechanism of flight in birds and 
insects, and that of locomotion in man and in the 
horse. Enquiries into the laws of muscular con¬ 
traction are illustrated by a variety of myographs 
and myoscopes. Starting from the original 
muscle-balance of Prof. Schwann (1836), we have 
several forms of the spring myograph of Dubois- 
Reymond, Rosenthal's rotating myograph, several 
instruments by Marey', and a differential myograph 
by' Dr. Brunton for investigating the influence of 
poisons on muscular contractility. 

Electro-physiological instruments are poorly 
represented by a few sets of non-polarisable 
electrodes and commutators. Galvanic batteries 
for medical use, and a complete set of Middel- 
dorpff’s galvanocaustic apparatus, though inte¬ 
resting, appear somewhat out of place in an exhi¬ 
bition of this kind. 

The thermometric instruments employed in 
biological research display a curious lack of 
noveltv and ingenuity of contrivance. We have 
several delicate mercurial thermometers by 
Geissler, Becquerel's thermo-electric needles, and 
the electrical thermometer of Rosenthal. For the 
measurement of surface temperatures no more 
effectual instrument has been devised than a 
mercurial thermometer with its bulb spirally 
twisted in a horizontal plane; even Dupre’s 
modified surface-thermometer, which has its bulb 
roofed in by a concave reflector, is not sufficiently 
rapid and accurate to meet the requirements of 
the case. 

Among the apparatus for investigating the 
chemical processes going on in the living organism 
that of Yoit occupies a conspicuous position. It 
consists essentially of an air-tight chamber in 
which a small animal, such as a dog or rabbit, 
may be confined; in connexion with this chamber 
is an elaborate set of meters, and tubes filled with 
re-agents, which enable the gases absorbed and 
given oft' by the animal to be quantitatively de¬ 
termined during long periods of time. 

Under the head of “ Apparatus employed in the 
study of Physiological Acoustics ” the catalogue 
exhibits a significant blank space. Some objects 
which might fairly be included in this category 
may be seen among the musical instruments. 
This is perhaps the place in which to allude to 
the collection of specimens and apparatus em¬ 
ployed by Crum Brown in his researches on the 
function of the semi-circular canals of the internal 
ear, of which he gave an interesting account at 
one of the conferences. 

Physiological optics, on the other hand, are 
abundantly, if incompletely, illustrated. Fore¬ 
most in this section come the instruments lent by 


Prof. Donders, of Utrecht, which, like those of 
M. Marey, have a case to themselves. These in¬ 
struments are chiefly intended for investigates; 
the ocular movements, the phenomena of accom¬ 
modation and refraction, and their anomalies. In 
the same collection may be seen the noematacho- 
meter and noematograph contrived by the illustri¬ 
ous Dutch physiologist for enquiries into certain 
psycho-physical processes. Several instruments 
belonging to the late lamented Von Graefe are 
exhibited by Dr. Weber of Darmstadt, and posses 
more than a merely historical interest. 

Investigations into the vital phenomena of 
plants are illustrated by a set of incubatir,.- 
chambers for germination, Reincke's apparatus for 
measuring the velocity of growth, Conn's appara¬ 
tus for demonstrating Knight’s experiment on tk 
influence of gravity on the direction of growth 
in the roots and stems of budding plants. Tar 
botanist will likewise feel interested in the plan 
of the Institute of Vegetable Physiology in the 
University of Breslau, under the direction of 
Prof. Conn. Founded in the year 1860, it has 
already contributed largely to the ndvance of 
botanical investigation; the results of the original 
work carried on there being published in Cohn s 
well-known Beitriige zur Biologie der Pflanzcn. 

The collection of appliances for teaching biology ! 
is very incomplete, and the objects exhibited ;ue 
of very unequal value. Cabinets of shells, for 
example, such as may be seen in any muse.im, , 
do not appear to serve any useful purpose in such . 
an exhibition as the present one. Most of tbs 
anatomical models contributed by German mak-is 
are decidedly inferior in quality. The Hunterian 
Museum lends a few specimens illustrating a 
greatly improved method of mounting skeletons, 

' which enables the constituent bones to be ei- 
amined on all sides without spoiling the appear¬ 
ance of the articulated skeleton as a whole. A 
number of huge flowers—caricatures of the origi¬ 
nals—made of gutta-percha or papier-mache, arc | 
exhibited by Brendel, of Berlin. They may k 
taken to pieces, and their structure demonstrate 
to a large audience. Any such contrivance, how¬ 
ever, forms a very inadequate substitute for a 
course of demonstrations in which typical speci¬ 
mens are supplied to, and examined by, every 
individual learner. Three schemata of the cir¬ 
culation, by Donders, Bering, and Rutherford, 
belong to this department; the ingenious schema 
of M. Marey is represented only by a diagram. ; 
Round the walls of the room are hung upward- of 1 
a hundred water-colour drawings (by Wolf) o! 
rare animals, contributed by the Zoological Society. 

In conclusion, it ought to be mentioned th..t 
the collection includes a great variety of cranio- j 
metric and other apparatus employed in anthropo¬ 
logical investigations. E. Baxiee. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Lixneajt Society. — (Wednesday, May 24.) Jus:- 
General Meeting. 

Pbof. Allman, F.R.S., President, in the Chair- 
There were presented by Mrs. J. J. Bennett, and » | 

vote of thanks accorded, three medals, memorial! of | 
Linnaeus—one of silver, struck in 1746, given ! 
Linnaeus to Haller in excliange for his portrait: or* 
of gold, dated 1747, stnrck at the expense of Count , 
Tessin ; and a large silver one, designed by L)) 1 ' 
berger, struck by command of the King of Sweden m j 
commemoration of the death of Linnaeos, January Id 
1778. Mr. J.Gwyn Jeffries, treasurer,read hisstan- j 
ment of the accounts, &c., of the Society for the , n " r ' 
1875. These showed its financial position to w 
very favourable, and, indeed, prosperous. The j 
crease in the number of Fellows was very nii.-k ' ■ | 

and everything augured the Society's retain®, j 
their well-earned reputation and usefulness «■* * 
scientific body. The President then delivered 
anniversary address, choosing as a topic the depart¬ 
ment of biology, treating of those remarkable lorms, 
the border-land between vegetable and animal 1!,1 _ 

He began by allusion to Do Bary'a researches ^ 
Myxomycetea and its curious transformations; t flf 
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£)?f*rred in detail to Cienkowski’s remarkable obeerva- 
isnis* T 0 Vam Py rella anc * the marine sarcodous organ- 
_gCa ec '-t^bjrinthulae. Dr. Archer's Clilamydomyxa, 
p/JSsJf 6 ^' 8 ^tyxastrum, and Magosphaerica, were each 
t*,»a renew, and a comparison of all these forms 
yrr ea^jp '“to, with their peculiar phases and relations 
r»rf 0t h®r. He observed that in them protoplasm 
to its simplest nature, evincing what 
to s^^pnsiUered vegetative or animal life, aceord- 
•f * Prop^ 0 , &e. He summed up by regarding life 
/ a7 t5sc, ® 0o o 0 f protoplasm, but very different from 

■C ! ' et O>ur. will, or indeed anyof the psychological 
[!’*’ (S -G* t". The following Fellows wore elected into 
1 V-'N ' Or. Baker, Esq., Dr. W. P. Carpenter, 
Prof. W. Jv, Parker, and S. J. A. 
vyv' in the room of the subjoined who 

T. T. Dyer, Esq., J. E. Harting, Esq., 
y. \Wern, Esq., M.B., Dr. J. D. Hooker, C.B., and 
J. J. Weir, Esq. 


Linnean Society. —( Thursday, June 1.) 

Prof. Ailman. President, in the Chair. Photographs 
illustrating coffeo-cultivation in Ceylon, and examples 

• «f tropical vegetation, wore shown by Mr. J. R. 
Jackson; and AIr. W. Bull exhibited specimens of 
the growing Liberian coffee, along with, for contrast, 
the common Arabian sort. The Rev. G. Henslow 
read a piper on “Floral Aestivations,” in which he 
explained the origin of eight kinds, more particularly 
referring to the now term “ half-imbricate.” This latter 
he applied to a largo number of cases ranging from 
perfectly regular to extremely irregular and zygo- 
morphic flowers of tho pea and snapdragon. The 
author added a note on a new theory of the cruciferous 
flower, based on a quinary type. He also disputed 
the tenability of Chorisis in the pairs of long stamens, 
regarding their occasional union as indicative of evolu- 
tionary advance and not retrogression; as cohesion 
is a subsequent stage to freedom, except in the 
rare cases of Atavism indicated by solution and 
dialysis. The justness of Pfeffer's view of the 
corolla of Primula being an outgrowth of the 
androecium ho calls in question, giving several 
reasons in support of this adverse opinion. A collec¬ 
tion of ferns, made in the interior of Madagascar by 
Mr. W. Pool, formed tho subject of a contribution by 
Mr. J. G. Baker. Of 111 species obtained, fifteen 
prove new, and twenty-eight varieties of already known 
forms. Soveml of tho ferns are thoroughly temperate 
typos, and from certain indications Mr. Baker infers 
their localities to be damp and humid, excellently 
suited for such vegetation. Mr. Francis Darwin read 
a paper “ On the Glandular Bodies on Acacia rphaern- 
eephala and Cccropia pcltalu, sorving ss Food for 
Ants." The structures in question were discovered by 
Mr. Belt (Nicaragua), and subsequently furthor obser¬ 
vations made by Fritz Midler (Brazil), while Mr. 
Darwin has more particularly entered into their minute 
composition. In Acacia they are of two kinds small, 
somewhat flattened, pear-shaped bodies, which tip six 
orsevenof the lowermost leaflets of the bipinnate leaves. 
In Cccropia, cylindrical bodies are developed in flat 
cushions at the base of the leaf stalk. Mr. Darwin 

• shows the microscopic structure in all of these to be 
_ homologous in kind, cellular, protoplasmic, and con¬ 
taining oil-globules. He infers, moreover, they bear 

J- arelation to the serration-glands of Reinke,in certain 
j cases afterwards being converted into stores of nutri- 
- Bent, which undoubtedly tho ants live on, and in 
their turn protect the trees from the ravages of the 
leaf-cutting ants. A notice of the lichens of Mada- 
- gascitr collectod by Mr. W. Pool, by the Rev. J. M. 

. Oombie, was taken as read. Prof. Wyville Thomson, 
of the ChaUcngcr expedition, afterwards addressed the 
-/ meeting, giving tho results of two communications by 
, him on Echinoderraata obtained during the Toyage. 


■> Society of Bibucai. Archaeology. —( Tuesday, 
June 6, 1876.) 

>' S. Birch, LL.D., President, in the Chair. Chrono- 
> 1 logical Remarks on the History of Esther and Ahasuerns, 
gf Alossa and Tanu-Arares, by J. W. Bosanquet, 
o pci n tout four great difficulties among many which 

d ,-jt presentstand in the wav of reconciling sacred history 
r -with the monuments:—1. Many discordant opinions 
■i have been put forth concerning the date of the reign 
< Shalmanczer, the Assyrian king, whose annals are 
S inscribed on the Black Obelisk in tho British Museum, 
»' - xv ho fought with Ahab. Bcuhadad, and ITazael, and 
V 


took tribute of Jehn, king of Israel, none of which 
which fall in with any acknowledged system of Scrip¬ 
ture chronology. 2. There is a difference of opinion 
between higli authorities concerning the dato of the 
death of Apries, or Pharaoh Hophra, king of Egypt, 
who was put to death by Nebuchadnezzar at Tahpanhes, 
or Daphnae, about the time of a total eclipse of the 
sun at that spot, in the twenty-seventh year of the 
reign of Nebuchadnezzar. 3. The years of the reign 
of Nebuchadnezzar are variously fixed by different 
authorities. The authority of the Canon of Ptolemy 
is usually followed. But Ptolemy had no astrono¬ 
mical data by which to fix this reign. 4. It is found 
impossible to fix tho time of the reign of Esther and 
Ahasuerus—which is the main subject of Mr. Bosan- 
quet’s paper—within any degree of certainty within 
a period of 100 years. Mr. Bosanquet argues that the 
chief cause of all these difficulties, and tho groat 
stumblingblock in the way of rightly understanding the 
history of the Old Testament, is the scholastic fiction 
of the reign of a king of Media styled Darius Medus, 
whose first year is placed in B.c. 538. He identifies 
Darius the Medo with Darius son of Hystaspes, 
who married “ Atossa or Esther, daughter-in-law of 
Cyrus I., and thus brings down the date of tho events 
in the reign of Darius the Mode from n.c. 538 to -11)3, a 
difference of nearly half a century.” 


London Mathematical Society .—(Thursday, 
June 8.) 

Prof. II. J. S. Smith, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
Mr. A. B. Kempo spoke “ On a General Method of tie- 
scribing Curves of the nth Degree by Linkwork.” Mr. 
S. Roberts then gave an account of a “ Further Noto 
on the Motion of a Plane under certain Conditions.” 
Mr. J. J. Walker communicated a “ Note on a Method 
of reducing tho Equation to a Nodal plane Cubic to 
its Canonical Form in which the Lines of Reference 
are the Nodal Tangents and Axis of Inflexion." Prof. 
Cayley described “ A Surface depending upon tho 
Sinusoid.” The Chairman made a few remarks in 
connection with M. Hermite’s recont “ Note on a 
Theorem of Eisenstein’s.” 


Royal Historical Socibty.—( Thursday, June 8.) 
B. W. Richardson, M.D., F.R.S., in the Chair. Mr. 
James Hevwood, F.R.S., read a paper on “The 
Establishment of Swiss Freedom and the Scandinavian 
Origin of the Legend of William Tell.” An animated 
discussion followed, in which Uenorat Stewart, Allan, 
Dr. Altschul, Dr. Heineman, M. Pagliandini, Dr. 
John Rao, Mr. George Browning, and others, took 
part. Sir Joseph Fayrer, who was present, was ad¬ 
mitted an honorary member. 


Rotal Astronomical Society. —( Friday, June 9.) 

Dr. Hcgoins, President, in the Chair. Dr. Mann 
gave an account of a comparison he had mado be- 
twoon a reflector and refractor of equal apertures; 
and after some observations from Prof. Pritchard, 
Mr. Lassell, and others, on the care required in the 
use of reflectors. Sir George Airy mentioned that ho 
had never seen such good definition on tho moon as 
with a reflector by Foucault, in which the mirror was 
supported by an air-bag, which tho observer inflated 
by blowing, until perfect definition was obtained. A 
paper by Prof. Newcomb on a “ New Term in tho 
Lunar Theory ” was then read, from which it appeared 
that the author bad found by a comparison of Hansen's 
tables with the Greenwich and Washington observa¬ 
tories, that there was a term amounting to 1 " o, and 
going through its period in 27'4 days, which was 
indicated by observation, though unaccounted for 
by theory, the period lying between the anomalis¬ 
tic and sidereal revolutions of the moon. With 
reference to this term, Prof. Adams remarked 
that tho only suggestion he could make was that 
it might possibly be due to the figure of tho 
earth, and Sir George Airy pointed out that every 
important inequality in the moon's motion had been 
established by observation before it had been ex¬ 
plained by theory. Lord Lindsay explained a simple 
method of obtaining from an altazimuth mounting an 
equatorial motion, by attaching a cord or wire to the 
extremity of the telescope, the other end being fixed to 
a certain point in tho plane of the base ; on which Sir 
Georgo Airy remarked that he had employed the same 
principle many years ago. though it had since been 
forgotten. Lord Lindsay also exhibited an ingenious 


form of star spectroscope, which he had had made on 
Zbllner's principle of reversion, which doubles the 
displacement of a line in the spectrum, one half of the 
pencil being reversed with regard to right and left by 
reflexion at a right-angled prism, and the other half 
with regard to up and down by reflexion at another 
prism. Prof. Pritchard stated that he also had 
had a similar spectroscope made, but was wait¬ 
ing till he had obtained satisfactory results with 
it before exhibiting it, and Dr. Huggins ob¬ 
served that, though in such instruments the 
displacement was doubled, yet the light was halved, 
an important consideration in star-work, which led 
him to prefer the form of the Greenwich spectroscope. 
Captain Noble then read a paper on the relative 
brightness of tho limb and central parts of Venus, as 
determined by means of a graduated dark wedgo, the 
object being to show that specular reflexion did not 
take place as supposed by Mr. Brett; and Mr. Plummer 
gave an account of some measures of the brightness 
of Venus compared with a sperm candlo, ns found by 
removing the latter to such a distance that its shadow 
was of equal intensity with that east by tho planet. 
Mr. Plummer also mentioned that he had obtained a 
shadow from Jupitir, and also from the bright star 
Vega. Mr. Breit exhibited four diagrams of a pair of 
spots soen on Jupiter on three occasions, at intervals 
of five and seven days, pointing out that if their iden¬ 
tity in the three cases was admitted, they must, ac¬ 
cording to the receivod value of the rotation of 
Jupiter, have a large proper motion of their own, a 
view which was supported by the chango in their 
relative position, though it was difficult to imagine 
how enormous bodies like these spots could he moving 
at such a rate through tho atmosphere. Several other 
papors were taken as read, and the meeting adjourned 
at a late hour. 


Physical Society.— (Saturday, June 10, 1876.) 


Prof. G. C. Foster, President, in tho Chair. Mr. 
W. J. Wilson exhibited and explained a reflecting 
tangent galvanometer, which he has recently designed 
for the purpose of exhibiting the indications of the 
instrument to an audience, and so arranged that the 
divisions on the scale show, without calculation, the 
relative strengths of different currents. It should be 
observed at the outset that this object cannot be 
at tained by attaching a mirror to tho needle, as in the 
ordinary galvanometer, as the angle passed over by the 
reflected ray is double that through which tho needle 
is deflected. In tho arrangement exhibited, the beam 
of light, after passing through a small orifice tra¬ 
versed by cross-wires, is reflected vertically by a fixed 
mirror; the ray then passes through a lens, and is 
again reflected from a small plane mirror parallel to 
tho first, which is rigidly fixed below a small magnetic 
needle. Bythismeansthe rayboeomes again horizontal, 
and since the light now falls on tho second mirror always 
at the same angle, the extent of motion of the ray is 
identical with that of the needle, and, if tho scale be 
one of equal parts placed in the magnetic meridian, 
the indications on it will bo proportional to the 
tangents of the angles, and, therefore, to the strengths 
of tho currents. The neodle and mirror are suspended 
by a silk fibre, and a bent strip of aluminium, the 
ends of which dip into water in an annular trough, 
is attached to the needle in order to check its oscilla¬ 
tions. A series of observations taken with varying re¬ 
sistances introduced into tho current showed that tho 
indications are very reliable.—Mr. S. P. Thompson 
thon exhibited an electromotor clock, made by 
Mr. W. Hepworth, of York, and provided with a 
commutator of Mr. Thompson's design. This part 
of the instrument is very simple and reverses the 
current at each single oscillation by means of two 
light springs resting on inclined planes. The motion 
of the pendulum drives the train of wheels by a 
modification of the gravity escapement, and a very 
small battery power is sufficient.—Prof. G. Fuller, 
C.E., exhibited and described his “ Electric Multi¬ 
plier,” an instrument which may be looked upon as an 
automatic elcctropborus. An insulated plate of vul¬ 
canite is supported in a vertical position, and on each 
side of it is an insulated metallic plate, and these can 
bo moved together to and from the vulcanite by rota¬ 
ting a handle. When these plates are far apart, two 
metallic arms, provided with points, are made to pass 
one on each side of tho vulcanite plates. One of 
these is insulated, and is provided with a rod. termi¬ 
nating in a knob which, at a certain point in its 
path, almost touches the metallic platoon the opposite 
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side of the sheet of vulcanite. The other arm is in 
connection with the earth. The action of the instrument 
is as follows:—A charge of, say, negative electricity 
having been given to the insulated arm, it is passed 
over its face of the vulcanite, while positive is drawn 
op from the earth and thrown upon the opposite face 
by the uninsulated series of points. These arms are 
then removed, and the two metallic plates are brought 
into contact with the vulcanite. Cull the side of the 
plate charged with negative electricity A, and the 
other B. The negative of A induces positive on the 
near face of its metallic plate, and repols the nega¬ 
tive. This passes, by a strip of tin-foil joining the 
two faces of tlio vulcanite, to the other metallic 
plate, neutralising its free positive, and when tho 
plates are moved away from the vulcanite that 
from A is charged with positive and that from B 
with negative. Before reaching its extreme posi¬ 
tion this latter communicates its charge to the 
insulated arm by the brass knob, and tho elec¬ 
tricity is then distributed over tho face A. At 
the end of its path, B is momentarily connected 
to earth. It will be evident that the effect of again 
bringing the plates in contact is to increase the charge 
of positive electricity on the metallic plate opposite 
tho face A. With the small modol exhibited Prof. 
Fuller has frequently obtained sparks an inch in 
length. 

Prof. Guthrio then exhibited and employed Prof. 
Mach's apparatus for sound reflexion, which is one of 
an interesting series of appliances designed by him 
for the demonstration of certain fundamental prin¬ 
ciples in physics. It consists of a mathematically 
exact elliptical tray, which is highly polished and pro¬ 
vided with a close-fitting glass cover. The tray is 
covered with pulverised dry silicic acid, and a Lovden 
jar frequently discharged between two small knobs at 
one of the foci, when the silicic acid arranges itself in 
fine curves around the other focus. 


FINE ART. 

THE BLACK-AND-WHITE EXHIBITION. 

The “ Exhibition of Works of Art in Black and 
White,” which opened to the public at the 
Dudley Gallery on the 12th June, contains no 
fewer than COB specimens on wall and screen, 
besides some items of a miscellaneous kind in 
"■lass cases. As we write, we have not had time 
to go through the entire collection, and can there¬ 
fore only mention individual works, without pro¬ 
fessing to exhaust even the contributions of par¬ 
ticular artists. We shall divide the works merely 
into those which are drawings of one kind or 
another, and those which are executed by some 
process of engraving, such as etchings See. The 
exhibition shows certainly a largo amount of 
skill and executive training: it seems hardly so 
well supplied as it should be with designs serving 
as partial or complete studies preparatory to 
■works in colour—though these would form the 
substance of a Black-and-White collection of the 
highest and most serviceable kind. Small size 
and exactness of execution are abundant—rather 
fatimiingly so: they make up an exhibition of a 
less" appropriate sort, yet well deserving of ex¬ 
amination and approval on its own showing. 

As exhibitors of drawings, we will take in the 
first instance Messrs. Lhermitte, Legros, W. B. 
Richmond, Ilerkomer, and K. Macbeth. 

M. Lhermitte is, as usual, in great force ; dis¬ 
playing an amount of mastery, style, and sentiment 
of his varying subject-matter, such as few of his 
competitors here can attempt to rival. His Street 
in St. Cyr near Lyon*, Banc des Pane res, St. 
Germain de* Pres (women seated in church), The 
Boat (a grand sad landscape-study, with a tree 
showing solid and gloomy against the sky), En¬ 
fant* dans le* lioches (children amid the sea-crags, 
fine in its sense of light and isolation), Bridge at 
Landernnu (a street-scene with houses, and the 
rapid whitening rush of the stream), aud Petite 
Bretonne en Pribre, are all excellent—rich aud 
full in unlaboured workmanship. Tele de Vteillard 
is a manly performance by M. Legros, simple with 
all the simplicity of art and knowledge qualities 
which tell out with even superior etiect in the 


Portrait de Mdlle. -, with large eyes which 

look not only at but into you. Mr. Richmond’s 
Commerce overcoming/ Barbarism, Design for Fresco, 
is executed with pallid delicacy of touch, and 
contains much refinement as well as vigour of 
action—several figures bowed under their loads 
being particularly observable in this respect. Mr. 
Ilerkomer sends A Dilemma: Original Drawing 
for the Graphic, which had already received our 
eulogium as a water-colour in polychrome; also 
Stained-wood Decorations, sepia —two subjects in 
one frame hearing the special title of Shepherd’s 
Love. The first shows the shepherd dallying with 
his fair one; the second, the same young man 
giving the final succours to an aged shepherd at 
his last gasp: the rising and the setting sun mark 
the significance of the respective subjects. In 
each of these compositions there is a bold and 
readily-inventive quality of design—something 
conceived and realised at a heat: we ought hardly 
to complain perhaps if the result looks somewhat 
superficial and external. Mr. Macbeth exhibits, 
besides other works, The Last Chapter —a lady 
who has sat up in her bed-chamber to finish 
reading a romance: the breaking of dawn is indi¬ 
cated in the close-shut apartment by very slight 
yet sufficient symptoms. The countenance is full 
of the expression of tension and suspense as the 
concluding pages crowd-up the interest and reveal 
the secrets. 

Leaving Snug Quarters and Turning in Again 
are two capital specimens of Mr. Wolf's know¬ 
ledge of brute life, and sympathy with it; a bear 
in a northern winter, inclined to leave off hyber- 
nating, who strolls out of his harbouring cavern, 
but, finding snow-flakes still plenteous and con¬ 
ditions unpropitious, he returns after making a 
limited series of observations. Rosa Bonheur's 
contribution is also a good one (dated 1868), A 
Herd of Deer, Fontainebleau, snuffing the early 
morning air, some browsing, others still couched 
in slumber. But for the interest which attaches 
to an illustrious name, nothing very particular 
need be said regarding A Man Sifting, by Millet. 
We observe with uncommon pleasure a choice little 
design by Mr. II. H. Gilchrist, the son of the bio¬ 
grapher of Blake. He takes as his. motto the 
couplet from Spenser:— 

“ A hundred naked maidens lily-white , 

All ranged in a ring, and dancing in delight." 
Blake would himself have liked this drawing, and 
would have recognised in it something of his own 
inspiration ; this, however, is by no means obtru¬ 
sive, the general aspect of the composition being 
such as might recall Dadd rather than Blake. 
There is great zest in the design, and inventive 
perception; the actions are free, varied, and in a 
degree quaint, without becoming at all ungraceful. 
Mr. Du Manner's Portrait of Mrs. Gilbert Scott, 
Original Drawing for L’Art, in pen-and-ink, is 
very rich in surface: the decorative effect forms a 
curious cross between the Elizabethan and the 
Japanese. The Gipsy Maid of Mr. T. Graham 
has something of similar richness obtained by a 
different medium and method—bold trenchant 
touches of the black charcoal; we think the face 
deficient in gipsyhood. Two fine examples of land¬ 
scape effect are the Soleil Couchant and La Lune 
dans les Mirages of Achille Dien; also After Main, 
by Joseph Knight, solidly and harmoniously 
worked up in tone and surface. Mr. Ruskin’s 
elegantly touched little Study of Herb Robert, an 
Illustration to Proserpina, will not escape the 
notice of his clientblc. 

The following works are also to be remarked.— 
H. H. Johnston, Study of a Cockatoo. Percy 
Macquoid, A Race for Life, a sledge, with its 
horses and inmates, assailed by wolves. 0. Green, 
Designs for Dic/cens's Old Curiosity Shop, an ap- 
provable series on the whole, with adequate point 
and character, though something more distin¬ 
guished in conception and style were frequently 
to be desired. Also Illustrations to Cripps the 
Carrier. Alfreda Channer, The Old Staircase, 
nicely lighted. Hodgson, Salmon-fishing in the 


Highlands, with a figure which may perhaps, we 
fancy, represent Mr. Millais. Buc’kman, In the 
Battle of Life, a Warm Corner, an Aunt-Sail? 
man attending to his apparatus while the game is 
being played with all its characteristic roughness. 
Harry Goodwin, A Spring Song (thin-clad tree 
and a lamb), and Dr. Johnson’s Birthplace, a 
Wet Might, Lichfield, with the seated statae 
of the burly lexicographer fronting his paternal 
house. E. Gertrude Thomson, “ Under the glasnt, 
cool, translucent wave," aquatic elves, one of them 
mounted on a floating turtle. Poncy, Near Fan, 
a curious and clever little design of goats listemn? 
to a piping satyr. W. J. Palmer, Old Fetes m 
Norbury Park, Surrey. Ditchfield, Old Castle at 
Hybres, a dignified treatment. Madame Gazin, 
An Old Fort near Boulogne. Danse, Portrait 
daprbs Van Orley. J. Nash, “ We therefore commit 
his body to the deep,” a burial at sea, pourtraved 
with much true and grave expression, and general 
ability. Bodmer, Capercailzie, and Frogs ; elabo¬ 
rate pen-and-ink 'drawings, the latter especiail? 
good, though a little wanting in living grace ol 
curve and spring in the waterside vegetation. R 
R. Robertson, Sunning themselves —old men in a 
street, not unlike Lhermitte in general treatment 
Clara Montalba, Venice. Britten, Mrs. E. Somtrt 
Clarke, in dark-red chalk; a lady seated with her 
feet extended towards the fire, well understood in 
pose. G. McCulloch, At the Promenade Concerts. 

P. H. De la Motte, The Wryneck, the Bullfinch, 
carefully exact studies. Edwin Edwards! The 
Old Bellerophon, Portsmouth Harbour, and Old 
Men-of- War, note Coal-hullis, Portsmouth. Marks, 
The Convent Drudge, a senile lay-brother polishing 
a brass plateau. J. R. Wells, Ballast Lighten. 
Holl, Gone : a Reminiscence of Huston Station, a 
vigorous design for the Graphic. E. K. Johnson, 
Christmas Greetings at the Church-porch, also a 
Graphic drawing, of more than ordinary size: 
among various merits by which this work is 
marked, the rounded solidity of the faces deserw 
mention. Allan Barrand, Evening, luminous and 
well-felt. J. W. B. Knight, Winters Talc, verj 
cleverly realised in the dreariness of its subject- 
matter : an elderly man and a donkev are pacinz a 
country-road amid a snow-slushed landscape, the 
sky still drizzling with persistent rain. 

We now turn to the etchings and other works 
of the engraving class. Here we find a splendid— 
we may say a monumental—example of Legros, 
named La Mart du Vagabond. Taken altogether, 
this is perhaps the most memorable etching which 
its author has yet produced; impressive in subject- 
matter, great in treatment, bold and exceptional 
in its few forcible lines of composition. The worn 
and grizzled “ vagabond ”—a tramp or chance- 
liver, who may have seen better days a lour 
while ago—has stretched himself out bv the 
roadside, his hand resting on his shabby satchel, 
his bead raised against the bank, but non droop¬ 
ing backwards in death, with the hat detachinz. 
His feet are well advanced in front; his last hour 
was audibly sounding when he lay down, aud it 
has now sounded and all is done. Across the 
road protrudes a great slanting tree-trunk, stark 
and sterile, with rigid branches stunted into spikes; 
the blank sky is raining steadily, not heavily, in * 
diagonal streak which repeats, but in a direction 
rather more nearly vertical, the line of the death- 
stiffening body—opposed as both are, in naked 
determined divergence (or, as one might say, con¬ 
tradiction) to the massive tree-trunk. If M. ] 
Legros had done no other etching than this, his . 
name would live among etchers; or, if no other 
design, among designers. 

Other contributors of etchings are:—Tissot, 
Spring Morning, unreasonably black and blurred, 
yet done with a cunning hand, and Souvenir di 
1870, two fully-equipped French conscripts; Pro- 
pert, Dawn ; Rajon, Fluke-fishing, after Oder, 
and Portrait of Robert Spottiswoode, after Watts, 
a very fine specimen in tint and finish; Flam eat, 
Portrait of Seymour Haden, a characteristic like¬ 
ness, and Les Syndics, daprbs Rembrandt-, Dso-v, 
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Portrait of M. D .; Lennin, Tote tie Juif d'apr'cs 
Rembrandt ; 0. P. Slocombe, Near Lyndhurst, 
\tv> Forest, Hants, able, though rather spottily 
, l„„i-. X. J. Elba, Four Etchings of Paris-, 
Goulding, Even iny ; Chambers, The Old Hay- 
market, Norwich : and \\ altner, Portrait of the 
Countess de Barck, after Begnault, a lady in 
Spanish costume, boldly and richly handled, but 
without sufficient repose—which may perhaps be 
the fault of the painter. The splendidly perfect 
engraving by Gaillard of His Holiness Pius IX. is 
here; a "masterpiece which could not be over¬ 
praised_giving ns it does the facts of nature and 

the delicacies of art in exquisite balance, con¬ 
summately right, and so far individual too as not 
to recall the style of any previous engraver. The 
yiryin and Child, after the painting by Botticelli 
in the Louvre, is by the same unsurpassable adept, 
most refined and strict in contour and surface, and 
true to the character of the painter: probably his 
wistful faces were never before so thoroughly ren¬ 
dered by any process less sternly reproductive than 
photography. The large and strong-handed wood- 
cut by Frumaire after Bonvin, La Dcrideuse, and 
that 'by Moller after Yierge, Twelfth-night in 
Spain, a singular piece of national character and 
observance, may be named in concluding our 
present uncompleted review. \V. M. Rossetti. 


THE MIGNOT COLLECTION. 

We mentioned some months ago the probability 
that the works of the late American landscape- 
painter, Louis Re my Mignot, would be got to¬ 
gether in London for exhibition; it is with 
pleasure that wo now record the opening of the 
collection to the public, on the 12th inst., at 
No. 25 Old Bond Street. Upwards of 100 works, 
very chiefly oil-pictures, have been assembled ; a 
not inconsiderable display for an artist who died 
at the age of thirty-nine, but (it would seem from 
the printed programme) very far from representing 
his full life-work. The exhibition is amply suffi¬ 
cient to renew the sincere concern with which, in 
September 1870, lovers of art in England heard of 
the sudden death of Mr. Mignot. \Ye find in his 
pictures a glowing love of Nature in her most 
luxuriant or wildest aspects, and not less in her 
serener and civilised amenities—a love elicited 
and exercised in tropical and other travel, far out 
of the ordinary artistic track: we find acute and 
fervent perception: boldness of endeavour not 
oblivious of measure and balance; a fine sense of 
composition, unity, and effect; and that readiness 
of execution which comes of a decisive intention 
combined with manual facility. In point of 
handling, however, and also of purity and refine¬ 
ment of hue in some of his more adventurous 
attempts, we can easily believe that longer prac¬ 
tice, and continuous study of the higher models of 
landscape-art, would have added to Mignot's skill 
as here displayed. 

The most striking work in the collection, for 
subject-matter, scale, and treatment, is the Falls 
°f Niagara, showing the Ilorse-shoe Fnll in well- 
chosen lateral perspective, and the distant Cana¬ 
dian shore; a picture of very brilliant and true 
lighting, fresh and buoyant, evincing free as 
well as carefully-studied mastery of the forms of 
water in swirling recoil and massive plunge. 
Ihis work is done with true enjoyment, and 
need never pall upon the spectator, which is 
saving not a little for so difficult and peculiar a 
subject. The Table Bock, Niagara, is another 
“ r r-’ e painting, left partially uncompleted; here 
again there is true and graceful treatment of the 
oreground water. Bio Bamba is one of the 
sriking specimens of South American grandeur, 

, “ an immense precipitous gap in front, the 
ace of earthquake-convulsion. With this we 
a\ name Sunset, on the Pacific, with gor- 
j us Phenomena of illumined clouds; The 
9°on of Guayaquil ; Cotojmxi, with black 
volumes of volcanic smoke, and a tre- 
mendouBiy coloured sky; The Study of Coto¬ 


paxi, with View of the Falls ; The Eruption 
of Cotopaxi by Night ; Moonlight in the Tropics ; 
and Moonlight in Ecuador, with an intensely blue 
depth of sky—one of the painter's latest works. 
Two large studies of the Jungfrau, Morning and 
Evening, show that Mignot was quite ns much iu 
his element iu the sublimities of Swiss seeuery as 
in any other; the former is, indeed, a re¬ 
markable success, with uncommon sense of 
vnstness, and evanescent forms and tints which 
take shape and consistency as you gaze. Snow- 
scenes of a milder beauty were also treated by this 
artist with unusual sweetness and charm: we 
may cite especially the Hoar-frost., Bichmond 
Park. Among other works upon which the 
visitor may pause with more than common plea¬ 
sure are the Snout-Scene (17), 117 liter in Hyde 
Park, Stormy Coast-view, St. Agnes' Eve, Study of 
Clouds (of)), Sunset Study, North America (84), 
and Winter in North America, near Catskill. 

Mr. Mignot was born in February 1831 at 
Charleston, Carolina, and died at Brighton, of 
small-pox, in September 1870, having fallen ill 
just after leaving l’aris prior to the siege, lie 
adopted painting as a vocation from the age of 
sixteen, and studied in Holland under Schelfhout. 
His South-American travel took place in 1858; 
in 1800 he married ; and from 1802 settled down 
in England, varying his sojourn here by tours in 
France, and in Switzerland in 1807 and 1808. 
His widow has made an afiectionuto and un¬ 
wearied effort, in bringing together his widely- 
scattered works; and, if the exhibition results 
in confirming and extending his reputation, this 
will, we think, be no more thau justice to the 
memory of a gifted and aspiring painter aud fine- 
uatured. man. W. M. Rossetti. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

There is, we understand, a very widespread 
feeling of dissatisfaction among amateurs with 
some of the results of the recent sale of Rem¬ 
brandt's etchings at Messrs. Christie and Man- 
son’s. The rooms in St. James's are scarcely 
the fittest place in which to illustrate the prin¬ 
ciples of a common “ knock-out,” nor was the 
particular occasion very happily chosen for the 
experiment. If this sort of thing is to he syste¬ 
matically practised at art sales, amateurs will 
have to adopt a very different system from that 
which prevails at present. They will no longer 
he able to entrust their commissions to dealers, 
but must come down to the sale-rooms and bid 
for themselves. This is the only means of effec¬ 
tually putting a stop to the introduction of prin¬ 
ciples that have hitherto been restricted to less 
reputable quarters. Rare etchings cannot be 
treated like broken furniture, nor is the market 
for them so widely extended. If, therefore, 
the principal amateurs choose to take a decided 
course in the matter and act for themselves, they 
can very speedily cause the dealers to regret their 
enterprise. 

A very interesting collection of prints and 
etchings, the property of Mr. John Anderson 
Rose, will bo offered for sale on the 27th inst. at 
Messrs. Christie and Manson’s. Among other 
examples are an important series of F'rench por¬ 
traits, and a well-chosen set of plates representative 
of the historical progress of etching from the time 
of Rembrandt. 

A sale of paintings belonging to the late Mr. 
W. T. Blodgett took place recently at New York. 
Mr. Blodgett was the founder of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York, and was well 
known as one of the most intelligent connoisseurs 
and collectors in America. The pictures sold were 
exclusively modern works, ehieliy of the French 
school, for all the older and more valuable pic¬ 
tures of the collection are still in Europe, where 
they were waiting until their owner had com¬ 
pleted the building of a gallery that he had pro¬ 


jected for their reception. These are likely, it is 
said, to he sold shortly in Paris. They include 
works by Vandyke, Teniers, Wouvermans, Nicolas 
Maas, Adrian Y’an der Yelde, Terburg, Pieter de 
Hooghe, Otto Venins, Claude Lorrain, Lancret, 
Greuze, Pater, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Romney, Theodore Rousseau, Daubignv, Corot, 
Delacroix, Jules Dupre, aud other distinguished 
masters. It speaks well fortheartisticcultureof New 
York, that in spite of the commercial crisis which 
is at present affecting so many of its citizens, the 
pictures of the Dlodgett collection realised very 
nigh prices. For example, a landscape with 
animals, by Troyon, fetched 1,2007 ; another land¬ 
scape with animals, by Rosa Bonheur, 1,0207 ; 
Le Neveu de Bameau, by Meissonier, 9007 ; The 
Prayer at the Mosque, by Gorome, 4257; An 
Interior, bv Decamps, 1,5007 ; The Halt, by 
Schreyer, 1,4007; Pierrot ondArlequin, byCouture, 
8207 ; The Cobbler's Stall, by Villegas, 8807; and 
the Tribunal de Simple Police, by Couture, 1,1007; 
other paintings of less note, or by less known 
masters, sold in proportion to their reputation 
equally well. 

Mr. Y\ itistler is now engaged upon several 
full-length portraits, which in the present stage 
of their progress promise well. The portrait of 
Mr. Irving in the character of Philip of Spain has 
already been mentioned in these columns. 

Artists will be on the qui rive to know what 
precise kernel of actuality was contained in the 
announcement, made by the Lord Mayor at the 
banquet to the representatives of art on the 10th 
inst., that the question of establishing a picture 
gallery or galleries in the City is under considera¬ 
tion, and will run all the better chance if Radicals 
and other inconvenient people will only leave the 
burgesses alone. Is the gallery to he an ordinary 
collection of paintings, or a decorated hall ? Are 
the paintings to have special analogy to City 
matters, or are they to he miscellaneous specimens 
of art P Such are two of the leading questions 
which arise out of the announcement. The Lord 
Mayor observed that if the scheme takes effect the 
Corporation will have to go to the Royal Academy 
for art-critics, otherwise the pictures, when 
painted, will not he approved by connoisseurs 
and the public. There is a certain Arcadian 
candour in this remark which we should hardly 
have expected from a commercial magnate. I£ 
the Academicians advise what is to be done and 
who is to do it, we may pretty safely guess that 
they will say, “ Let Academicians do the work, 
and let this he such work as they are already well- 
practised in; ” and Academicians promoting the 
patronage and extension of Academic work of the 
ordinary level would rather remind some people 
of the Devil holding a candle to Sin. We would 
suggest to the citizens whether a better course 
would not he to form an advising committee from 
among sensible people conversant with art, pro¬ 
fessional artists the great majority of them, both 
Academical and otherwise; and, on their advice, to 
commission such painters as may appear most 
suitable, he these Academical or not. It may 
he worth recollecting that when the decoratiou 
of the Houses of Parliament was in question, 
and the Cartoon Exhibitions were held, the first 
being in 1843, the chief prizemen were outsiders, 
not Academicians. 


The Annual Conversazione of the Society of 
Arts will bo held at South Kensington Museum, 
on Friday, the 23rd inst. 

An Educational Conference will he held by the 
Society of Arts, on F’riday, the 23rd inst., to dis¬ 
cuss the various schemes for promoting adult 
education. 


There is now in London a committee of gentle¬ 
men delegated to purchase works by living 
painters for the museum at Sydney in connexion 
with the New South Wales Academy of Art. 
The fact that these gentlemen have secured here 
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the co-operation and advice of a painter of such 
well-known elevation of aim as Mr. Cave Thomas 
augurs well for the success of their labours. 

We hear of a fine picture, The Cumaean Sybil, 
by E. Vedder, now on view at Messrs. P. and D. 
Oolnaghi's in Pall Mall East. Mr. E. Vedder is 
an American artist of much renown in Rome, 
though hitherto unrepresented in English exhibi¬ 
tions. This picture is one of the unaccountably 
“ rejected ” of the Academy. 

A portrait of Shakspere, claiming to have 
been painted bv Mark Gerard, of Bruges, portrait 
painter to the Court of Queen Elizabeth, has been 
placed by its owner, Mr. J. O'Connell, a collector, 
m Gresham Street, in the hands of Mr. Cowen, 
of Islington Green, for the purpose of exhibition. 
Bowden, in his Inquiry into the Authenticity of 
the Pictures and Prints of Shakspere, published in 
1824, alludes to a tradition existing at Oxford of 
Gerard, or Garrard, having painted a portrait of 
Shakspere, but we can find no other notice of it. 
That now exhibited bears a strong resemblance to 
tlio Jansen portrait, as engraved by Dunkerton. 
The face is in three-quarter view, the hair and 
beard of a light auburn colour, the eyes light 
hazel, and the complexion very fair. The dress is 
peculiar, consisting of a close-fitting doublet with a 
pattern of alternate squares of grey and gold, a red 
bar with projecting spikes painted in the grey 
square. The picture was originally' painted cn 
a gold background, but the gold has been scraped 
off, leaving only the red ground on which it was 
laid, and it is otherwise greatly injured. There 
is no mark or signature of any sort upon it, but 
this says nothing, for out of the fourteen portraits 
attributed to Gerard at the National Portrait 
Exhibition of 1808, only one, that of Camden, 
was signed. It is certainly painted very much in 
Gerard’s manner, with the same thinness of colour¬ 
ing that we see in that master’s processions of 
Queen Elizabeth, and his portraits of Lord Bur¬ 
leigh and Lord Essex at Burleigh House. We do 
not pretend to decide whether the Jansen portrait 
is one of Shakspere, or Burbage, or any one else. 
Many Shaksperians hold it impossible that the 
small pointed chiu and other peculiarities of the 
Jansen original can have belonged to the massive- 
chinned man whom the Droeshout engraving and 
the Shakspere bust represent. Altogether, although 
the owner has no historical evidence to offer in 
support of the supposition, it does not seem at all 
unlikely that we have in this pale relic an original 
portrait of our great poet, painted by a contem¬ 
porary master. In any case the picture is worth a 
pilgrimage to the out-of-the-way quarters where 
it is lodged. 

In a letter to the editor of the Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts, M. Le Chovallier-Chevignard pro¬ 
poses the formation of a French gallery of artists’ 
portraits painted by themselves, analogous to the 
celebrated one in the Uffizi, only confined ex¬ 
clusively to national artists. The nucleus of such 
a collection already exists in the Louvre, where 
there are portraits of Poussin, Lesueur, Charles 
Lebrun, Mignard, Largilliere Desportes, Latour, 
Chardin, Perronneau, Joseph Vemet, Mdme. 
Lebrun, David, Ingres, Isabey, and Delacroix, and 
might, no doubt, be easily increased to important 
dimensions. The chief difficulty would lie, we 
imagine, in the number of artists who would claim 
to be represented. 

An exhibition of works in Black and White 
has been organised in the Durand-Ruel galleries 
of the Rue Le Peletier. It will be opened on 
July 1. 

The Municipal Council of Brussels have voted 
a sum of 150,000 fr. for the purchase of works of 
art from the Salon, to adorn their capital. A 
special commission has been delegated to select 
these works. 

The Retrospective Exhibition of Rheims that 
is now installed in the great public Hall of that 
ancient city, offers many points of interest to the 


archaeologist. Rheims, in fact, without making 
any special collection, is in itself a complete 
museum of ancient and mediaeval art, and many 
of its treasures are displayed to greater advantage 
than usual at the present time. Besides tbis 
Retrospective Exhibition, the Rheims Society 
des Amis des Arts have opened one of modern 
painting and sculpture, to which many dis¬ 
tinguished artists have contributed. 

We learn from II Raffaello that the Minister of 
Public Works in Italy is directing his attention 
to the restoration of tbe old palace of the Dukes 
of Urbino, in the pleasant little town which is 
now chiefly noteworthy for its association with 
the name of Raphael. This magnificent palace 
was built by the excellent master Luciano di 
Laurana in 1447 for the Duke Federico, whose 
praises were celebrated by Giovanni Santi, and its 
preservation is a matter of interest not only from 
its Raphael associations, but also from its his¬ 
torical importance. A similar palace, built by 
the Bame Duke Federico at Gubbio, has been 
turned into a silk factory. 

An exhibition has been opened in the old 
X urn berg Rathhaus, of the works of the late Dr. 
von Kreling, Director of the Academy and School 
of Technology. The proceeds of the exhibition 
will be given to the Kaulbach Memorial Fund, 
and it is intended that the collection, which is 
rendered specially interesting from being placed 
in the hall which contains copies of some of 
Albrecht Diirer's best paintings, shall remain open 
to the public during the greater part of the summer. 

According to the latest report of the German 
excavations at Olympia, the museum which has 
been formed on the spot for the preservation of 
the remains contains, in addition to the more or 
less perfect statues and architectural remains, 
about 240 terracottas, 070 bronze fragments, in¬ 
cluding numerous weights, 160 coins, and about 
forty inscriptions. It is intended to begin the 
second season's operations on the west and north 
sides of the temple, where the workmen will enter 
upon their labours about the middle of September. 
A detailed report of the work already accomplished 
will appear in the German Archaeological Journal, 
which will also give the result of the survey that 
has been made of the district, with the measure¬ 
ments taken of the site of the templo, &c. 

Artists and amateur painters on china will be 
glad to know that M. Edouard Rischgitz, of 12 
Wellington Square, Chelsea, has just published a 
small Handbook on the Art of China-Painting on 
Glaze, for Beginners, translated from the French 
by 0. Larking. We have no doubt that this 
work will be of great service to those who practise 
this now fashionable branch of art. 

The celebrated trial relative to the authenticity 
of a sword said to be of the twelfth century, and 
to have belonged to Roger, King of Sicily, has 
been decided by the Civil Tribunal of the Seine 
in favour of M. Bazilewski. Upon the evidence 
of MM. LongptSrier, Labarte, Darcel, and other 
indisputable authorities, it appears that the sword 
is a modern copy of a well-known sword in the 
possession of M. Longperier, that the inscription 
encrusted in gold upon this sword is modern, and 
the motto taken from a coin of Tancred. The 
seller was therefore condemned to return M. Bazi¬ 
lewski the 8,000 francs he had paid for it, and to 
pay the costs of the trial. 

An appeal having been made to the same Tri¬ 
bunal by the heirs of the late Colonel Mountjoy 
Martin against the decision relative to a service 
of S&vres porcelain sold to him by the Comte de 
Juignd, alleging it to have been falsely described, 
and that therefore it should be taken back and 
the money returned, the Court decreed that as 
the Comte de Juignd had inherited the thirty 
plates from his grandfather, who had received 
them as a gift direct from the manufactory, there 
could be no doubt as to their being old Sevres as 
described. Respecting fourteen other pieces, tur¬ 


quoise blue (which only formed a complement to 
the others), they are equally of Sevres manu¬ 
facture : and if their decoration is modem, M. de 
Juigne never guaranteed their authenticity. The 
Court, therefore, Baw no cause for tbe buyer to 
vitiate the contract, and confirmed the original 
decision, the heirs of Colonel Mountjoy Martin to 
pay the costs of the appeal. 


THE STAGE. 

Le Luthier de Cremone. Comcdie en un actc 
en vers. Francois Coppee. (Paris: 
Alphonse Lemerre, 1876.) 

Le Luthier de Cremone, Monsieur CopjuV. 
new one-act poem just played at the Theatre 
Fnrayais, is not in any way a startling per¬ 
formance. Though the work of a poet largely 
read in France, it has no pretension to mark 
a period in the history of French verse. It 
does not even stand out from the mass of 
contemporary poetry as M. de Bornierk 
Fille de Roland undoubtedly did, by reason 
of its striking strongly a popular note. Li 
Fille de Roland, with its magnifi cent lyric about 
the two swords, “ Joyeuse” and “Dorandal” 
—the one of which was victorious and the 
other captive—was at once a record and i 
prophecy. Popular it may continue, and 
significant to boot, until France shall no 
longer want to be reminded of what she 
lost in the war. Now, Le Luthier de C; : - 
mone makes, very certainly, no such vide 
appeal. It is a most simple story, conceived 
wisely and tenderly, and carried out wife 
that extraordinary finish of literary ar 
almost peculiar to this poet among poets 
now in France. Moreover, a remarkable 
delicacy of sentiment, traceable in nearly all 
M. Coppee’s works, from Le Passant on¬ 
wards, is here seen at its healthiest. 

The story is soon told. A great man of 
Cremona, lately dying, has left a prize to 
whoever shall make the best violin; and 
Taddeo Ferrari, an old maitre luthier of the 
town, minded to second the act of his dead 
fellow-townsman, and anxious that Cremona 
should bring forth successors to Stradivarini 
and Amati, has vowed that Giannina, bis 
only child, and her dowry shall be given to 
the receiver of the prize. He has himself 
two young workmen, and nothing is more 
likely than that one of them will get the 
prize: one of them is Sandro, a handsome 
youngster, already beloved of Giannina; 
the other Filippo, a hunchback on whom, 
when he came a wanderer to their town, she 
had pity. Giannina, suspecting the genins of 
Filippo, is loth to let her chance of happi¬ 
ness rest on Sandro’s producing the best in¬ 
strument, for Sandro himself has spoken as 
he speaks in the lines we qnote:— 

“ J’etais & ma fenetre, 

Et je pensais k vous devant le eiel d’ete. 

Dans le jardin, parmi la fralche obscuriti, 

Un rossignol chantait, et see notes perlees 
Montaient dperdument aux vofites etoilees. 

Tout a coup j’entendis dans l’ombre un autre dual 
Aussi divin, aussi sublime, aussi touchunt 
Que celui de 1’oiseau. Je me penche et regnrde, 

Et je vois le bossu tout seul dans sa mansards, 
Assis a son pnpitre et l’archet a U main. 

Son violin, avec un accent presque humain. 
Exprimant un amour oh la douleur se niele, 
Egalait en douceur la voix de Philomels. 

Le plaintif instrument, l’oiseau sentimental 
Alternaient dans la unit leurs trifles de crista!; 

Et moi-mdme Acoutant l’harmonieuso lutte. 
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Je ne clistingunis phis, ait bout (l’une minute, 

Lcqiiel de cos deux elinnts. prenant ainsi leur vol, 

Veuait du violin ou bien du rossignol.” 

The fears of tlie lovers are bat too well 
founded. It is Filippo who will produce the 
finest fiddle, and win the prize with it. He, 
a repulsive man, but a great artist, loves the 
girl Giannina, and there are fine passages in 
the poem where, as he declares to her his 
hope of the prize, she naively confides in 
him her love for his rival. He must fall 
back on the consolation of his art. The 
prize will undoubtedly be his. But of what 
use is the prize without Giannina ? Prize or 
no prize, he knows himself to be the 
greatest artist in the town, and he can do 
without tho reward. Ho will withdraw 
from the competition. But then how if the 
favoured lover should still be in the rear, 
and the first place be given to some other 
craftsman, and with it the hand of Gian¬ 
nina ? Giannina must have her happiness ; 
and the hunchback, confident in the excellence 
of his instrument, puts it into Sandro's case, 
and takes Sandro’s to his own. As far as 
Sandro knows then, they will both compete ; 
and Sandro is to take them to the place of 
trial. A moment of temptation is too strong 
for tho accepted lover. Secretly and quickly, 
in a narrow and shadowed street of Cremona, 
he too changes the violins, and, not without 
remorse, is assured of Giannina. But hardly 
has he put them down before tho judges 
when he runs to his comrade, and confesses 
his action, and proposes to hurry from the 
town. 


“ Je m’en imi ruourir, cur la honto est mortclle . . . 
ilais no m'oblige pas a rougir devant olio ! 

11 tombe ii genoux. 

Filippo. Nou, Sandro, je n'ai pas besoin do me venger. 
Ton propro ch&timent, tu viens do t'en 
chargor. 

Kp.ndro. Quo dis til ? 

Filippo. CVtte gloiro a mon chef-d'oeuvre due 

Je to l’avais cedt-e et tu me 1‘us rendue. 


And now Ferrari and the company come 
flocking in from the judgment. Filippo’s is 
the prize, but he is going ; and, leaving love 
to the lovers, he takes with him about 
Italy his fame and his artistry. 

Other poets, and story-tellers who are 
poets too, have liked this theme and 
chosen it, and the slight story has not here 
been treated by M. Coppee with special pro¬ 
fundity of feeling, but with justice of vision 
and amazing dexterity of hand. Only the 
reading of it can show this—can show how 
each line is needed, and is sure of its due 
effect; and when one hears, as one has heard 
already, this piece reproached for lacking 
substance and large invention, one admits 
indeed the charge, but hardly the blame. 
It may be said of M. Coppee, “ II voit menu 
et petit, mais il voit juste.” He is a painter 
of the succession of Miens and Gerard Dow, 
^nd is not to be reproached for not 
oemg a Rubens until he poses as such. 
In other words, when he produces large 
work and fails in it, we will blame him for 
being in poetry long behind Hugo, in stage 
ettect long behind Sardou. But as long as 
i may please him to do small work, and do 
i perfectly, with a mixture of pleasant im- 
pn se and curious care, we will take the 
work of exquisite and finished execution 
_ ankfully, for the qualities proper to it. 
e ar ^‘st who, from this background of 


eighteenth-century Cremona, can detach by 
strokes so measured and few tho group of 
figures here—with Maitre Ferrari, the bibu¬ 
lous ma'itrc luthier at their head (a figure 
worthy of Meissonier himself)—will continue 
to hold his place; for in a time notable, 
as to its literature, for the hurry of produc¬ 
tion and the restlessness which prompts to 
the delivery of half-formed thoughts, we 
cannot ignore M. Coppee’s particular quali¬ 
ties of clear and minute vision and patient 
work. Frederick Wedmore. 


Miss Isabel Bateman’s benefit, last Monday, was 
made the occasion for producing, for the first time 
at this theatre, Mrs. Cowley's play of The Belle's 
Stratagem, treated as an after-piece to follow the 
substantial attractions of The Bells. Nine years 
ago Miss Herbert's acting gave some lease of life 
to The Belle's Stratagem, at the St. James's 
Theatre, and there, if we mistake not, Mr. Irving 
was seen as Doricourt. On Monday, and indeed 
throughout the week, Mr. Irving has again been 
Doricourt, while Miss Isabel Bateman has been 
Letitia Hardy. The play itself, at all events in 
the hurried form in which it is presented at the 
Lyceum, is wanting in the strong interest of 
genuine comedy. It can no more lay claim to 
rank with great comedy than can High Life Below 
Stairs, a farce, as our grandfathers understood it, 
or Le Proces Veauradieux, a farce for us to-day. It 
lacks elaborate characterisation, and it lacks all 
richness of invention: the “ stratagem ” itself 
which gives its name to the piece is without the 
happiness of the somewhat similar situation in 
the most popular comedy of Goldsmith. But the 
“belle’s stratagem” is not the only interest of 
the piece. There is also the beau’s stratagem; 
and if Miss Isabel Bateman draws laughter from 
the audience by her execution of the one, Mr. 
Irving draws laughter by the execution of the 
other. Doricourt is a good-hearted fop. Letitia 
is a sensible and sprightly young woman. From 
childhood the two are betrothed, and, when the 
young fop, returning from abroad, makes her ac¬ 
quaintance, she assumes awkwardness that he may 
be repelled. Afterwards, under a mask, at a fancy 
ball, she puts forth qualities that charm him ; and 
ho is in love with her then, not knowing who 
she is that has suddenly smitten him. He 
feigns madness that Mr. Hardy, her father, may 
be glad to rid his daughter of the engagement, and 
it is only on discovery that the awkward young 
woman of the home and the fascinating young 
woman of the ballroom are one, that stratagems 
are laid aside, and Doricourt pairs off contentedly 
with his Letitia. Mr. Irving, in Doricourt, has 
given himself little scope for fine comedy acting. 
His performance cannot approach in subtlety of 
perception and penetration what he did in the 
Two Boses. But he brings to the conventional 
smart hero of last century comedy something of 
his special power of invention—goes through 
the part from beginning to end with airy 
grace — and pleases the audience mightily. 
Miss Isabel Bateman finds no less favour as 
Letitia, and she does, indeed, do all that is 
needed with merriment and vivacity. The cha¬ 
racter is among her best. It is in the hall scene 
only that she lacks the finish of an experienced 
comedian. Miss Virginia Francis, as Cousin 
Racket, is vigorous and capable. Mr. Archer 
plays Mr. Hardy, not without humorous effect, 
though with too little of definite characterisation. 
As Sir George Touchwood, Mr. Beaumont is what 
he ought to he—gracefully cold. And as Sir 
George’s wife, Miss Lucy Buckstone, seen not less 
pleasantly as the Alsatian heroine of The Bells, 
has nothing to do but to he arrayed in the happy 
taste of Fragonaid. 

Mr. Buckstone’b benefit performance at Drury 
Lane on Thursday in last week was an undoubted 
success. There were luckily found many people 


in London combining a love for Mr. Buckstone 
with the ability to pay a couple of guineas for a 
stall at a theatre. The entertainment itself, how- , 
ever, is more within the sphere of the descriptive 
reporter than of the theatrical critic. Things 
were well managed. The better part of the 
theatrical profession cheerfully gave its services; 
and as far as illustrious names in a cast can make 
a great performance, the performance of the School 
for Scandal was no doubt the greatest on record. 
The part of Lady Teazle was played by Miss Neilson, 
who, if not always an absolutely finished artist, is 
invariably brilliant, handsome and popular: the 
part of Sir Peter was played by Mr. Phelps, the 
representative perhaps specially of the last gene¬ 
ration in tragedy ana comedy: the part of Joseph 
Surface was played by Mr. Irving, in his method 
a representative of our own time par excellence ; 
and the part of Charles Surface was played by the 
representative of many past times, and our own to 
boot—Mr. Charles Mathews. Excellent artists 
came in as Lady Sneerwell’s guests: one of the 
most popular singers in England gave the song 
at Charles’s dinner-party, and in due time, Mrs. 
Keeley spoke a smart address which Mr. Byron 
had written, and Mr. Buckstone replied to it with 
capital effect. The whole proceedings of the 
afternoon will be looked back upon with pleasure, 
and they will he for many of us, a great theatrical 
memory. 

This evening the Danicheff is to he given for 
the first time at the St. James's Theatre, with 
many members of the Parisian cast and the ad¬ 
mirable Mdme. Fargueil besides. 

To-night is appointed for the revival of the 
Corsican Brothers at the Princess’s Theatre, and 
for the performance of A Sheep in Wolf's Clothing, 
with Miss Rose Coghlan in the excellent part of 
Anne Carew, which Londoners have perhaps 
hardly seen played to perfection since it was 
played about ten years since by Miss Kate Terry. 

Miss Helen Faucit will appear at Mr. Irving's 
benefit, at the Lyceum Theatre on Friday next, 
when the Belle's Stratagem will be preceded by 
King Bene s Daughter. 

Signor Rossi will on Wednesday bid farewell to 
the stage of Drury Lane. He has been seen during 
the week at the Crystal Palace as Othello, where 
he kindly consented to take the place of Signor 
Salvini, Mr. Clayton having signed a certificate to 
say that Signor Salvini had a carbuncle, and must 
stay in his bedroom. 


Some English papers in their estimate of 
Georges Sand, have underrated her work as a 
dramatist, and have failed to appreciate the in¬ 
fluence of her more popular plays upon the French 
public. About a dozen years ago, her most im¬ 
portant comedy —The Marquis de Villemer — 
was played not only for many scores of nights in. 
Paris, but also in the smallest of the provincial 
theatres. Alexandre Dumas had done something 
for its successor on the stage: here and there an 
alteration in a scene, here and there the insertion 
of a telling word, had helped it undoubtedly to 
long life at the theatre. But it did not owe to 
Dumas the great foundation of its success: 
the penetrating observation and the general 
excellence of style. Claudie has been' de¬ 
clared by Sarcey to be her chef-<Coeuvre, as 
one of the most exact, and at the same time 
charming pictures of rustic life ever done. “ Je 
ne connais rien de simple et de grand comme le 
premier acts de cette majestueuse idylls.” Francois 
le Champi comes behind this exquisite work, Dut 
behind it only at a respectable distance. L’ Autre, 
a comedy of modern life in what is called good 
society, owed much of such mark as it made to 
the acting of the Bertons, father and eon, at the 
Odeon, and of Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt, at that 
time almost a debutante. M. Gustave Planche, a 
dramatic critic of weight, has remarked that the 
qualities by which Marne. Sand is distinguished 
at the theatre, are precisely those which had been 
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the glory of Sedaine: the particular talent of 
Sedaine being that of close and keen observation 
of all details of family life. George Sand may 
very likely have herself felt the similarity in their 
talents, for she finished the Philosophe sans le 
samir with the Manage do Victorinc. And we 
lately chronicled how M. Perrin, the manager of the 
Fran^ais, put into execution a plan he had long 
•entertained, of playing the two pieces, one after 
the other, in the course of a single evening. 

Mb. Henry Irving has promised to read Ham¬ 
let at the College for Men and Women, 29 Queen 
Square, on Saturday, July 1, at 8 r.it. 


MUSIC. 

OEDIPUS AT COI.ONOS ” AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

The success of the revival of Antigone in the 
Opera Theatre of the Crystal Palace, last Decem¬ 
ber, has very naturally induced the directors of 
that institution to bring forward also the com¬ 
panion work, the Oedipus at Colonos, which had 
never before been heard upon the stage in this 
country, and which, owing to the infrequency 
with which it is produced in the concert-room, is 
comparatively unfamiliar to amateurs. It had 
been twice given at the Saturday concerts of the 
Crystal Palace—in 1859, and again in 1808—it 
has also, if we are not mistaken, been performed 
under Mr. Henry Leslie’s direction; but, for 
reasons which will presently appear, its success as 
a concert-piece must always be far less than that 
of many of its composer’s works, and it is there¬ 
fore by no means surprising that it should be 
seldom heard. It need hardly be added that its 
performance on the stage was the more interesting 
-on this account. 

Concerning the composition of the music to 
Oedipus but few details can be given. It is known 
that, like the Antigone, the work was written for 
the King of Prussia, and that it was Mendels¬ 
sohn’s intention, an intention frustrated by his 
early death, to complete the trilogy by writing 
music also for the Oedipus Tgrannus. But beyond 
this nothing seems certain. In a letter to Ferdi¬ 
nand Hiller, dated March 25, 1843, the composer 
says, “ I shall also finish the choruses for Oedipus 
which I have begun; ” and on April 2G, 1845, he 
writes to Eduard Devrient, enumerating his re¬ 
cent compositions, “ The choruses to Oedipus in 
Colonot are also finished, and I hope they are far 
superior to those of Antigone." From these two 
■extracts it would appear probable that the work 
•occupied his thoughts and attention at intervals 
for a considerable time. 

Whether Mendelssohn’s opinion as to the superi¬ 
ority of the Oedipus music to that of Antigone is 
agreed with or not will largely depend upon the 
point of view from which the two works are 
regarded. Considered simply as abstract music, 
and apart from any connexion with the stage, the 
palm must certainly be given to the earlier work. 
There is nothing, for example, to be found in 
Oedipus which equals in purely musical effect the 
•great “Hymn to Bacchus ” in Antigone ; indeed, 
as concert-room music, there can hardly be a com¬ 
parison between the two works, for Oedipus con¬ 
tains only one number out of the nine of which 
it consists—the charming “ Thou comest here to 
the land, 0 friend”—which will bear separation 
from the stage. But regarded as dramatic music, 
the preference must certainly be given to the later 
work. This probably arises very largely from the 
•different way in which in the poem the chorus is 
■treated. Instead of detached hymns or moral and 
philosophical reflections, as in Antigone, we find 
here in the majority of cases a brisk dia¬ 
logue carried on between the chorus and the 
dramatis personae, and the music consists not 
so much of developed movements as of short 
phrases, frequently of great dramatic signifi¬ 
cance, but of comparatively little musical interest 
apart from their connexion with the piece. This 
is more especially to be noticed in the first and 


second numbers, in the short dialogue-chorus (if 
such a phrase may be allowed) with Creon, “ O 
stranger, desist,” and in the finale. The storm 
chorus, “ The blind man on our heads hath drawn," 
is another very powerful piece of purely dramatic 
writing, which in the concert-room would lose at 
least three-fourths of its effect. There are, never¬ 
theless, numbers of great intrinsic musical beauty. 
Besides the chorus, “ Thou comest here to the 
land,” already mentioned, there are two others, 
both short but very charming in their expression. 
These are, “ When the health and the strength 
are gone ” and “ If we may call on thee, night- 
veiled Proserpine." An additional reason why 
the work as a whole is not adapted for concert use 
is to be found in the great prevalence of melo¬ 
drama-spoken dialogue accompanied by music. It 
is perhaps hardly an over-estimate to say that at 
least one-third of the drama is thus treated, and 
the whole of this portion of the music must en¬ 
tirely fail in its effect apart from the stage. When 
heard, however, in its proper connexion, it forms 
by no means the least interesting feature of the 
work. 

Judged as a whole, the music to Oedipus must 
be pronounced of higher dramatic value but less 
spontaneous than that of Antigone. "Eduard 
Devrient, in his Hecollections of Mendelssohn, 
remarlcs that in his later works certain mannerisms 
and repetitions of himself appear which are not 
observable in his earlier compositions. To some 
extent this will apply to the piece now under 
notice. True artistic earnestness, and thorough 
musical finish are apparent in every page of the 
score, but as a whole the work', interesting though 
it undoubtedly is, can hardly rank among its com¬ 
poser's most genial inspirations. 

The presentation of the tragedy was, taken all 
in all, very satisfactory. Among the performers of 
the principal parts, the highest possible praise 
should be given to Mr. Hermann Yezin as Oedipus 
and Miss Genevieve Ward as Antigone. Miss Ward’s 
conception and realisation of her part were no less 
admirable than in the Antigone in December, while 
Mr. Yezin was excellent throughout. Mr. Arthur 
Matthison (Chorus Speaker), Mr. Edmund Leathes 
(Theseus) and Mr. Ilenry Moxou (Creon) did 
full justice to their respective parts, as also did 
Miss Emily Vining to the not very important 
character of Ismene. The gentleman who played 
Polvnices repeated his verses (there were happily 
not very many) much after the fashion of a 
schoolboy saying a lesson. Ilis address to his 
father, with his hands hanging down at his sides 
(quite in schoolboy fashion) was simply comical. 
The choruses were sung by the same excellent 
amateur choir, under the direction of Mr. W. 
Gadsby, which rendered such valuable service in 
Antigone. On the whole they sang extremely 
well, but the music of the present work is so 
much more difficult that it was not surprising 
that occasional shortcomings were to be noticed. 
As these were nearly all in the dialogue portions 
of the music, they may very fairly be attributed 
to tho impossibility of obtaining for a chorus of 
amateurs, most of whom are engaged in business 
during the day, a sufficient number of stage-re¬ 
hearsals. The orchestral accompaniments were 
played by the Crystal Palace band, under the 
direction of Mr. Manns, with the usual finish. 

In consequence of the success of the work a 
repetition of the performance is announced for this 
(Saturday) afternoon. 

Ebenezer Prout. 


The only novelty at the seventh Philharmonic 
Concert, which took place at St. James’s Hall on 
Monday evening last, was the late Sir Sterndale 
Bennett’s overture (MS.) to The. Merry Wires of 
Windsor. This interesting and pleasing work was 
produced in 1834, when its composer wss a stu¬ 
dent at the Royal Academy. Its only public 
performance until last Monday was at a concert in 
Store Street Rooms in June of the same year. 
Considered as the work of a youth of eighteen, 

Diqiti; 


the overture shows remarkable promise and great 
command of the technique of composition. The 
programme of the concert also included the 
“Jupiter” symphony, very well played by the t 
band, the prelude to Lohengrin, hardly so well j 
played, but nevertheless encored, and"Gounod's 
overture to Mireille. Mdlle. Anna Mehlig gave & 
highly finished performance of Beethoven's great 
concerto in E flat, and vocal music was con¬ 
tributed by Miss Thekla Friedlander and Mr. 
Santley. The second of the two morning con¬ 
certs announced in the prospectus takes place 
on Monday, when Haydn's delightful but seldom- 
heard “ Bear Dance ” symphony is promised, and 
Herr Jaell is to play Schumann's pianoforte con- . 
certo. 

At Mr. Charles Salaman's concert, which tool- 
place yesterday week at Willis’s Rooms, that gen¬ 
tleman appeared in the double capacity of pianist 
and composer. In addition to Woelfl's fine but 
seldom-heard sonata for piano in C minor—a wel¬ 
come revival, and Beethoven’s trio in B flat, Op. 11, 
for piano, clarinet, and violoncello (in which he 
was supported by Mr. Lazarus and M. Albert), Mr. 
Salaman brought forward a number of pianoforte 
solos of his own composition, several of which were 
previously familiar to us, while others were new. ' 
The programme also comprised six songs, a duet, i 
two songs and an eight-part anthem from the pen j 
of the concert-giver. Space will not allow a de¬ 
tailed criticism of these various works; that they are 
musicianly, elegant, and pleasing, will be readily ; 
imagined by those who are acquainted with Mr. j 
Salaman's compositions. In addition to the artists 
already named, Mr. Salaman was assisted by Mis 
Sicklemore, Miss Alice Salaman (amateur), Master 
R. J. Pitt, Miss Helen D’Alton, Signor Rizzelii, 
Signor Federici, and the Orpheus Glee Union. 

On Wednesday last Mr. Francis Ralph gave at 
the Langham Hall the last of a verv excellent 
series of three Chamber Concerts. The work- 
produced during the three concerts have been 
the following:—Quartet in A major (piano and 
strings), Brahms; Sonata for piano in E major, 
Mendelssohn; Sonata in D minor (piano and 
violin), Schumann; Quartet in C (strings), 
Mozart; Sonata in D (piano and violoncello), 
Mendelssohn; Sonata in D (violin), Tartini; 
Sonata in G, Op. 31, No. 1 (piano solo), Beethoven; 
Quintet in A minor (strings), Onslow; Piano 
Trio, Op. 6, Bargiel; Quartet in F major (strings). 
Schumann, Quintet in G minor (piano and 
strings), Macfarren. The artists who have assisted 
Mr. Ralph have been Madame Kate Roberts 
(Mrs. Ralph), and Messrs. Ellis Roberts, Zerbiti, 
Woolhouse, and J. Reynolds, as instrumentalists; , 

and Madame Edith Wynne, Miss Adelaide New¬ 
ton, and Mr. E. Lloyd, as vocalists. 

The production of Verdi’s Aida, the second 
great event of the present season at the Royal 
Italian opera, is announced for Thursday next 
The cast is as follows:—Aida, Madame Adelina 
Patti; Amneris, Mdlle. Gindele; Amonasru, 
Signor Graziani; the King, M. Feitlinger; Ram- 
fis, Signor Capponi; and Iladames, Signor 
Nicolini. The name of Mdlle. Gindele, who on 
this occasion is to mako her first appearance in Eng¬ 
land, will he familiar to those who read German 
musical newspapers, as the lady has for some years 
been one of the chief contralti at the Vienna 
opera. 

At the OptSra-National-Lyrique, Paris, Weber's 
Oheron was revived on the 8th inst. A carious 
addition was made to the work in an incidental 
ballet introduced into the third act, the music of 
which consisted of the composer's overture to 
Turandot and his “Invitation to the Waltz,"as 
instrumented by Berlioz. As the third net in its 
original shape already contains some charming 
ballet-music (the chorus “ For thee hath beauty- 
decked her bower ”), the addition seems altogether 
superfluous and uncalled for. 

It is now announced that Goonod’s new opera 
Polyeuete, the early production of which waa ax¬ 
ed by Google 
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pected at the Paris Opera, is not at present to be 
piven ; as the composer has resolved to postpone 
it till 1878, the year of the “Exposition univer- 
selle.” 

Haxdei/s Messiah has lately been performed for 
the first time in Rome. 

In' the last number of the Musikalisches Wochen- 
hlatt is given a complete list of the vocal and in¬ 
strumental performed who will take part in the 
approaching performances at Bayreuth. The cast 
of principals corresponds for the most part with 
that given in our columns last year (Academy, 
July 31, 1875); the most important differences 
being that Frl. Schefzk v from Munich is announced 
to sing the part of Sieglinde, instead of Frau 
Yogi, and Herr Kiigl from Hamburg replaces 
Ilerr Scaria as Hagen. The list of the orchestra, 
■which is led by Herr YVilhelmj, comprises many 
well-known names. 
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The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
' #v., may be addressed to the Publisher, 

and not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

Analysis of Religious Belief. By the late 
Viscount Amberley. (London: Triibner 
& Co., 1876.) 

(First Notice .) 

Lord Amberley’s long-promised work would 
have been in any case received with curiosity, 
and his oarly death before its publication is 
enough to deepen such curiosity into in¬ 
terest. There is much in the book itself 
beside the pathetic dedication to the memory 
of Lady Amberley to confirm onr interest in 
a writer who not only died early, but had 
thought much and well of death. At the 
same time one cannot but feel with the 
editor that the book was a hazardous 
one to have written, and that many readers 
will be inclined to set it aside as offensive in 
its tone and method, which might reason¬ 
ably be matter for very severe treatment in 
the case of a living writer. To write 
worthily on sacred subjects it is not enough 
" to have much diligence, some acuteness, and 
a large measure of candour and impartiality; 
it is not enough to be capable of deep and 
pure affection; it is necessary that thought 
and feeling should interpenetrate each other ; 
J it is necessary to be capable of habitual 
spontaneous awe in the presence of the uni¬ 
verse and of gifted spirits; lastly, it is neces¬ 
sary for a writer who does not accept con- 
elusions ready-made (as all great religious 
teachers have done) to be capable of sus¬ 
pense and fertile in provisional conceptions, 
to know at any rate that there is room 
for much between blunt affirmation and 
blank ignorance. When any imperfectly 
qualified person presents himself with an 
air of modest confidence to set the world 
right on great matters of common concern, 
it may be more urgent to rebuke incompe¬ 
tence than to do justice to good faith or 
good intentions. As it is we may proceed 
: to deal with the substance of the work 
without spending space upon faults which, 
it is a consolation to think, were in the main 
involuntary, as they cannot be corrected now. 

1 . First of all we have a convenient dis¬ 

tinction, wh-ich, as the writer observes, is 
°iily half arbitrary, between belief and faith, 
the latter corresponding to the “ absolute, or 
a U but absolute, universality of some kind 
of religions perception or religious feeling,” 
the former to “ the countless variety of forms 
i under which that feeling has made its ap¬ 
pearance.” Then we have an enumeration of 
he five ways in which the mind is carried 
upward, or acts, or attempts to act, upon a 
‘''gher power, and the six ways in which the 
ivine idea is communicated to men. The 


illustration of these takes up the greater 
part of the two volumes, and probably it is 
here that we should look for the extension 
of plan referred to in a passage in the second 
book as a reason for deferring the discussion 
of the relation of Religion to Ethics to another 
work. In some ways the extension of the 
plan is matter for regret. The second book, 
which deals with the religious sentiment 
itself, is much the clearest and most satis¬ 
factory part of the work; it seems to have 
been written when the materials for the 
earlier part had been collected, and before 
it occurred to the writer that it was neces¬ 
sary to justify his conclusions by exhibiting 
a selection of the reading which had led to 
them. 

To return. “ The means of communica¬ 
tion upward ” are, according to Lord Am¬ 
berley, all “consecrated;” they owe their 
sanctity to human devotion : they are “ac¬ 
tions,” as sacrifice, ceremonies, and the like ; 
“persons,” as ascetics; “places” selected 
for worship; “objects;” “mediators,’’priests, 
and priestesses, who offer the worship of the 
community. “The means of communica¬ 
tion downward” are all “holy,” because 
their sanctity is objective; men do not 
hallow them, they recognise that they are 
hallowed. They are “ holy events,” omens, 
dreams, ordeals, miracles ; “ holy places,” 
sanctuaries, marksd out by nature, as 
Delphi, or history, as Cuzco, graves, holy 
trees; “holy objects,” animals, relics, fetishes, 
idols, amulets; holy orders, priests, and 
diviners, viewed as invested with a privi¬ 
leged authoritative character; last, and by 
no means least, “ holy persons,” i.c., the 
founders of religions systems, and “ holy 
books.” Both these classes are described at 
great length and in geographical order, from 
East to West, so that the writer is able 
to leave Christ and the Old and New 
Testaments till tho last. Where this motive 
does not apply, the writer seems to have 
aimed at the legitimate effect of startling 
juxtaposition of the usages of the most dis¬ 
tant parts of Asia, Africa, and America. 
The only European religion which is ever 
discussed is Christianity; there is no indi¬ 
cation in any part of the book of the reason 
of this limitation. Otherwise, the collection 
of customs and rites is judicious and instruc¬ 
tive, though we cannot praise the headings 
under which it is distributed. Like too 
many modern writers, especially in England, 
the author is inclined to form a purely 
abstract notion of alien belief and worship 
as it appears to him, and then to attribute 
this to the worshippers, and deduce all that 
they think or do therefrom ; he would pro¬ 
bably have maintained that all our real 
knowledge comes from experience, and he 
would have repudiated the preposterous 
assumption that the human mind is an 
independent source of error, but he is not 
sufficiently on his guard against arguing as 
though it were. A Vo are only safe in ex¬ 
plaining beliefs which we do not share when 
we have succeeded in tracing them up to 
the realities in which they originated. In 
both action and belief experience comes 
first and theory afterwards. Except in the 
highest religions, the act of worship is the 
primary thing and the object of worship a 
secondary thing ; it may bo doubted whether 


in many religions the act of worship has an 
external object at all: worship is an attempt 
by some transcendental empirical process 
to strengthen what is within, or secure the 
favour of what is above, and it generally 
begins with the former, even where it does 
not stop short there. Is there any reason 
to think that Hindu asceticism is in¬ 
tended to purchase the favours of higher 
beings than man? Is it not simply the 
concentration of the powers of the human 
spirit till it seems the strongest power in the 
world ? Is not libation at first simply rinsing 
the cup, and sacrifice burning the parts 
which would otherwise be thrown away ? 
Is human sacrifice really an offering of the 
most precious victim ? Is it not the impulse 
to get rid of those who seem to have 
brought ill-luck upon the community ? The 
names applied to human victims in Athens 
point to this. Is not the impulse to give 
the firstborn for transgression—the fruit of 
tho body for the sin of the soul—the idealis¬ 
ation of the less tragic impulse to be cross 
with a child when things go wrong, which 
sometimes takes a tragic shape even now 
when despairing parents make up their 
minds to send their innocent little ones to 
heaven ? Again, all the divisions under 
which religious persons are treated really 
tend to obscure the nature of their autho¬ 
rity, which is never created by a theory of 
higher powers which they proponnd, though 
it may be incidentally strengthened by a 
theory of higher powers which they trans¬ 
mit. In all cases their authority rests upon 
their having been born with a certain tem¬ 
perament, or acquired it at the entrance of 
manhood or woman hood, or upon a pre¬ 
sumption that they inherit it, or, at any 
rate, arc authorised representatives of ideas 
congenial to it. In a gifted primitive com¬ 
munity, religion consists in honour to their 
persons and adoption of their idoas; in a 
primitive community which is not gifted, 
religion does not go beyond recourse to the 
exceptional personal powers which they pos¬ 
sess or simulate. Sometimes this contrast 
is reproduced in different strata or sections of 
the same community, and then we have the 
conflict between priest and sorcerer, which 
Lord Amberleyhas traced in the laws of Manu 
and Moses and the Zend Avesta. The conflict 
is mentioned, it is not explained. So, too, we 
have a copious and valuablo collection of 
rites at birth, puberty, marriage, and death, 
with hardly a hint at explanation, except 
the purely notional one that at puberty a 
man’s troubles begin, and therefore it is 
well to preparo him for them by a painful 
ordeal. The curious Mexican custom quoted 
from Acosta of a year’s religious retreat for 
both sexes at that period might have put 
the writer upon the true track : when nature 
is putting forth new strongth, it is well to 
concentrate it under the strain of endurance 
and abstinence: it is then that Indian 
medicine men and women have the visions 
and dreams which make good their titlo to 
succeed their ancestors. As to funeral rites, 
we have no explanation at all, though thero 
is probably no part of primitive religion 
which is so nearly ripe for analysis as the 
awe of tho dead, depending partly upon the 
way the imagination is affected, first by the 
presence of the corpse, and then by tho 
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disappearance of the familiar personality, 
and partly, perhaps chiefly, on the actual 
physical effects of the neighbourhood of a 
corpse not duly cared for on the nerves and 
other organs. The widespread custom of 
funeral feasts, where the survivors eat food 
offered to the dead, rests no doubt upon a 
sentiment, but the sentiment at most pre¬ 
supposes some dim experience of the fact 
that the risk of contagion or infection is 
greater upon an empty stomach. So, too, when 
we hear of an African sorceress called upon 
to prescribe for a child in fits, and answering 
that the ancestors are angry, and that the 
village is to be moved, it is impossible not to 
think that she is putting in a mystical way 
what a European doctor would put in a 
practical way by saying that they had been 
living too long too near their dead. Here, 
and throughout this part of the work, our 
complaint is not that we differ from the 
author’s analysis, but that he hardly gives 
us an analysis to differ from; that he has 
classified his data instead of analysing them, 
which is the more to be regretted because a 
collector’s analysis is more likely to be fruit¬ 
ful than that of an otiose speculator who 
reaps where he did not sow. Moreover, 
such fragmentary specimens of analysis as 
there is room for in the author’s rather 
bewildering classification are often sound and 
striking. For instance, he finds the root of 
asceticism not in hope or fear but in a native 
repugnance to sensual pleasure, and notes it 
as a weakness in any religion that it does not 
know how to utilise the ascetic tempera¬ 
ment. He is right too in pointing out that 
the ceremonies of Holy Saturday at Romo 
cannot be Christian in their origin, and in 
the more familiar identification of Christmas 
with the midwinter festivals of Italy and the 
North, though we should have liked to find 
traces of some preliminary reflection on the 
nature of the process, and such reflection 
was still more indispensable when the central 
rite of Christendom was to be compared with 
the deified drink of the Zend and Vedic 
Aryans, A thorough comparison would be in¬ 
structive ; only a thorough comparison could 
be inoffensive. G. A. Simcox. 


The Church Bells of Leicestershire. By 

Thomas North. (Leicester: Samuel 

Clarke, 1876.) 

The taste of Englishmen is much altered 
since the days of the author who called our 
ancestors “ mighty ringers,” “who would un¬ 
dertake more travel, and cost besides, to hear 
a peal of grandsires than they would bestow 
upon a generation of grandchildren.” It is 
rare nowadays to find a man who knows 
the difference between hunting and dodging, 
or could tell a boh major from a plain hob, 
while, in towns at least, church bells are 
too often classed in the same category as 
barrel-organs and brass bands, especially 
when they ring for early service at a time 
when the present apolaustic generation pre¬ 
fers to be in bed. 

Mr. North himself does not seem to be 
initiated in the mysteries of ringing, and to 
have devoted his attention chiefly to the out¬ 
sides of the bells, and the history of their 
founders, or pyrotcchni, as Thos. Eayre, of 
Kettering, styles himself. The body of the 


work consists of a catalogue of the bells in 
all the churches in the county, with copies 
of their inscriptions, and engravings of the 
letters and other ornaments. 

Before the Reformation, church bells were 
formally dedicated or baptised, and the in¬ 
scriptions of this period usually contain the 
name of their patron saint, or a verse such 
as— 

“ Caelorum Cliristi placeat tibi Rex sonus iste,” 
which occurs several times. After the 
Reformation, the saints are of course disre¬ 
garded, and the bells invite the people to 
“ Come, come and pray,” or to “ Praise God 
always.” Moral mottoes are common also, 
such as— 

“ All them that hoar my mournful sound 
Repent bofore you lie in ground,” 
in which the sense is better than the gram¬ 
mar. The following distich— 

“ Cum sono si non vis vonire 
Nunquam ad preces cupies ire,” 
is found on a soventeonth-century bell, but 
certainly suggests an earlier origin, and was 
perhaps copied from au older specimen. In 
course of time the dedication to saints was 
succeeded by the dedication to donors, 
though this does not often take the ludicrous 
form of the three following inscriptions :— 

“ At proper time my voice I’ll raise 
And sound to my subscribers’ praise.” 

“ I’m given here to make a peal 
And sound the praise of Mary Neale.” 

“ Resonabo laudes gentis Boothbeianae.” 

The sentiment is usually expressed in the 
more prosaic form of a list of names of 
churchwardens or committee-men. As a 
contrast to this, a bell at Harston bears 
simply, “ The Parson and his people gave 
me, 1873.” " ‘ 

The old bell-founders must have been a 
very illiterate class, or they must have left 
the composition of their inscriptions to their 
workmen, for errors of all kinds abound: 
some in grammar, such as— 

“ John Martin of Worcester ho made wee 
Bee it known to all that do wee see,” 

though here the exigences of rhyme and 
rhythm may be pleaded for an excuse. The 
spelling is sometimes still queerer than the 
grammar : both in English, as “ Cum cum 
and Prea ; ” and in Latin, as— 

“ Somrosa polsata monde Maria vocata,” 
and, “ In honore Be Pertit,” by which we 
suppose Petronilla—or, more probably, Per- 
petua—is intended. 

Letters must have been wanting some¬ 
times in a material as well as a metaphorical 
sense, for it is no uncommon thing to see 
one letter reversed doing duty for another, 
as Q for D. 

Leicestershire contains several specimens 
of what aro called “alphabet bells”—that 
is, bells with inscriptions consisting merely 
of letters in their alphabetical order. Floor- 
tiles aro occasionally found similarly orna¬ 
mented, and so is a Norman font at tievern- 
stoke, in Warwickshire. The earliest 
specimens no doubt had some mystic mean¬ 
ing—perhaps, as Mr. North suggests, the 
rudiments of sound doctrine were symbol¬ 
ised—but it is curious that, in Leicestershire 
at least, nono of the alphabet bells seem to 
be earlier than the Reformation, and most 
of them arc as late as the seventeenth cen¬ 


tury, a time when we Bhould expect these 
meaningless inscriptions to be looked upon 
as superstitious and papistical, especially as 
the writing of letters' of the alphabet formed 
part of the dedication of a church according 
to the Roman rite. It is possible that, in 
these cases, the bells may have been recast 
and the inscriptions copied, but it is strange 
that no undoubtedly early examples remain. 

Mr. North does not fail to enliven his 
catalogue of bells by accounts of the various 
customs and traditions preserved in tho dif¬ 
ferent parishes; but we have not space to 
notice them here, and must refer our readers 
to the book itself, where they will find that 
in five villages there are endowments to 
ensure the ringing of the curfew, left by 
people, generally ladies, who had lost their 
way and were guided by the welcome sound. 
If this story occurs five times in one county, 
it would be interesting to know how many 
more instances could be found in the whole 
of England. In conclusion, we must not 
omit to call attention to the engravings of 
letters and other designs. Some of these 
are of great beauty, especially the figures of 
the Virgin and Child at Thnrcaston; of an 
angel- at Wanlip; and of St. Andrew at 
Welham ; others are simply grotesque, as a 
design at Sileby, consisting of satyrs with 
claws instead of hoofs, playing with monkeys 
and squirrels. C. Trice Mabtln. 


GRAY’S ELEGY IN FRENCH. 

Gray's Elegy. Translated into French by 
J. Roberts, M.A., Fellow of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge. (London: Harrison 
& Sons, 1875.) 

Gray’s Elegy, like Gilbert’s Adieu and hi 
Chute des Feuilles by Millevoye, is one of 
those pieces of poetry that immortalise s 
poet’s name and memory without his having 
necessarily any superior genius. What gives 
it this power ? The one simple idea that 
finds an echo in every heart, and the pun- 
form that clothes it, a form that easily im¬ 
presses itself on the memory and is free 
from all obscurity and wordiness. Nothing 
can be more simple than tho idea which 
runs through Gray’s Elegy ; the sight of a 
village churchyard awakens tho sympathy 
and reverence of the poet for the unknown 
dead who have lived their peaceful lives 
without any display either of great virtue 
or great vice, but some of whom, had 
education or fortune favoured them, 
might have become famous in the world. 
This philosophical reflection, in itself s« 
simple as to be positively commonplace, i> 
so happily expressed, and the melancholy of 
its form of expression so penetrating, that 
the thought never suggests itself to oar 
mind without Gray’s verses sounding in our 
ears. And the personal turn given by tin- 
poet to the last six stanzas adds the crown¬ 
ing touch to the peculiar beauty of the piece. 
In imagination he sees one of the old men 
of the village standing by his grave addres¬ 
sing a loving farewell to the young poet who 
also has lived his life without either achieving 
great things or doing harm to any one. 

Gray’s Elegy has been translated into 
the tongues of Europe, particularly often 
into French; and now an Englishman, Mr. 
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Roberts, has tried his hand at the task—a 
task difficult enough for a Frenchman, but 
which must be still more so for an English¬ 
man. By attempting to give the literal 
meaning, verso for verse—wo might almost 
say, word for word—he has increased the 
difficulty. Taking all this into considera¬ 
tion, it is bestowing great praise on Mr. 
Roberts’s attempt to say that it is not a 
complete failure, and that ho has been very 
successful with some of the verses. Unfor¬ 
tunately there are lines which are unintelli¬ 
gible : such, for instance, as— 

“ La pudique rongeur ne lui fut point honteuso.” 
Others are not French, as—. 

“ On bl&mo comme si degoute de Is vie.” 

But he has done what is still less pardonable 
in an Englishman than making faults of 
French, he has misconstrued the sense. 

“ Some village Hampden that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood” 
does not mean 

“ Quelque jeune Hampden peut-etre est eouchu la 
Qui no souffrit jamais aux jeux la tyrannie.” 

A little tyrant is not a child-tyrant, but a 
tyrant on a small scale. M. J. Chenier has 
translated it much better:— 

“ La peut-etre sommeille un Hampden de village 
Qui brava le tyran de son humble heritage.” 

A wrong meaning generally is conveyed by 
Mr. Roberts having, almost throughout, 
substituted mythological names for allegori¬ 
cal abstractions. “Beauty” and “wealth” 
become “ Plntus ” and “ Cythere ” ; “ some 
mute inglorious Milton ” is “ qnelque Milton 
inconnn d’Uranie ” ; “ knowledge,” “ la 
Muse.” Again we find the expression 
“ l’encens d’Helicon,” and “ la Cynthie ” for 
the moon. 

These are real misinterpretations in a piece 
that is quite modern, of which rustic sim¬ 
plicity should be the chief characteristic. 
It is giving it a false colouring to change 
the philosophical note into mythology. 

To feel the difference between a transla¬ 
tion by a genuine poet and one which is 
merely a creditable and toilsome labour, we 
should read M. J. Chenier’s translation of 
Gray’s Elegy. It is not so literal, but it pro¬ 
duces on the French reader an impression 
similar to, though no doubt less powerful 
than, that produced by the original. Mr. 
Roberts will say that he wished to keep 
more closely to the original; but then why 
not make a prose translation ? 

G. Monod. 


The West Coast of Africa, as seen from the 
Deck of a Man-of-war. By the late 
Commander Hugh Dyer, R.N., H.M.S. 
Torch. (London: J. Griffin & Co., 
Cockspnr Street, 1876.) 

Commander Dyek’s friends have done well 
in publishing his lively record of a year’s 
experience of the “West Coast of Africa,” 
inasmnch as, though seemingly not written 
for the press nor pretending to distinct 
literary merit, it may serve as some me¬ 
morial of an intelligent British seaman, 
fall of a zeal for freedom and civilisation, 
and animated by an enlarged spirit of 
charity. Interested in his subject from the 
fact that the region commemorated was one 
in which, twenty years before, he had 
lost an elder brother “ gallantly leading his 


boat’s crew ” in an attack on Lagos, Captain 
Dyer was peculiarly fitted to gather and im¬ 
part information respecting its present con¬ 
dition and prospects ; and in the little volume 
now put forth we have his survey—lasting 
through a full year—of the entire western 
seaboard of Africa from the Cape of Good 
Hope on the south to Cape Spartel on tho 
north, in a little ship of 428 tons, which 
called at most places of importance cn route, 
enabling its commander to gain such know¬ 
ledge of tho country and natives as might 
correct or modify the preconceptions of im¬ 
perfect information. Making Cape Coast 
a starting-point, he seems to have divided 
the year between the Eights division of 
the West African station (which stretches 
from Capo Palmas to Cape Lopez, and is so 
called from the Bights of Benim and Biafra) 
and the southern division, which lies between 
Cape Lopez and the twentieth parallel 
of latitude, and which ho regards as 
healthier and better in climate, harbours and 
markets, than the other division; although 
his general verdict on the whole coast is 
that the climate is less had, and the soil 
more productive of food, cotton, oil, timber, 
and minerals than has been supposed; while 
there are good harbours and large rivers 
with natural highways to the interior. One 
great part of his work during the year was 
to assist or arbitrate at “ palavers ” of the 
innumerable petty kings, whose function 
seems to be to go to war with one another 
and obstruct these roads ; and it is hard to 
conceive any service at the same time more 
ludicrous and yet more fraught with grave 
results than those which Captain Dyer and 
Commodore Commerel performed for King 
George Pepple, in arranging a peace between 
the men of Bonny and the men of Apobo 
(pp. 151-159), because this peace, brought 
about by a convention which enabled one 
king to air his patent-leather boots and tall 
“ Lincoln and Bennett,” and a rival poten¬ 
tate to figure in a naval uniform with a 
military officer’s cocked hat, meant really 
and truly a revival of trade and commerce. 
A similar service was rendered to the King 
of Axim, whose quarrels and differences 
with Blay, the chief of the Ancobras, and 
Amakn, King of Apollonia, the Commander 
of the Torch, and a certain Dr. Johnstone, 
who was consul, coroner, and acting-eom- 
mandant at Axim, were able to settle in the 
August of 1871. This, too, involved visits 
to each of the capitals of the rival chiefs, 
with, in most cases, a review of troops, very- 
like Bombastes’ ragged regiment, on the 
beach, in which warriors with slaves orna¬ 
mented with fingers and jaw-bones, and 
carrying skulls smeared with blood, played 
a considerable part. Of Amakn, King of 
Apollonia, we are told that at the palaver 
he was surmounted by the large red umbrella 
with which we are familiar since the Asliantee 
war; but, on the whole, the impression 
left by Captain Dyer’s account is, that these 
petty kings are well-affected—through fear, 
or a shrewd notion who are the most useful 
friends—to the English nation ; and this is 
no small security for the accomplishment of 
our raison d’etre in West Africa, the aboli¬ 
tion of slavery, and the opening-ont of trade 
in the interior. Ab regards tho first of 
these there is yet a good deal to be done if 


what Captain Dyer says be correct, that a 
court presided over by a British judge on 
the Gold Coast “ can direct a reluctant 
slave to return and bo obedient to his 
master ” (p. 43) ; if, too, as is strongly sus¬ 
pected at Palmas, a chief market for Kroo- 
men and labourers, mail steamers are found 
to have a hundred or more natives on hoard 
who are neither on tho ship’s muster-roll 
nor on the passenger-list. One of our au¬ 
thor’s errands was to enquire into this 
coast-labour traffic ; and, though it was hard 
to prove a direct ease of kidnapping, he held 
that there was grave suspicion of an open¬ 
ing of tho slave-trade in a new form, and in 
his report recommended that the matter 
should be watched. There is much that is 
amusing in the accounts here given of so¬ 
ciety and its members at Cape Coast, at the 
recently Dutch settlement of Elmina, at 
Lagos, and elsewhere. One learns in tho 
account of Elmina that a “ Dutch widow ” 
there may mean a native woman married 
according to native forms to a settler from 
Holland, who enjoys legal rights during tho 
white man’s residence in the country, and 
whose children are legitimate. The chief 
hotel at Elmina is kept by the widow of not 
one but several Dntch ex-govemors, all of 
whom had returned to Holland. We believe 
that the same marital arrangement exists also 
at Mecca; though it would seem to have been 
devised rather in the interest of convenience 
than of morality. At Lagos the favourite 
local blockade of antagonistic kings, termed 
“ stopping the roads,” had so drained the 
colonial chest that when Mr. Larcom took 
for a time the duty of Colonial Treasurer he 
told Captain Dyer that he found but 3*. 6 d. 
in it, and at his resignation, a fortnight 
later, it contained 14s. 9<2. (see p. 55). 

Among the most interesting accounts of 
excursions to the interior (for the notice of 
the Gaboon river disappoints ns inasmuch as, 
though this is the gorilla country, no French 
officer had ever seen one, and the American 
missionary, Mr. Bushnell, in a residence of 
twenty-five years, only two young ones, dead) 
is the ascent of tho Congo river (pp. 145— 
50), tho channel of which was very wide and 
deep, up to Punta de Lenha, thirty miles 
above Banana. Hence the party got by a 
steam-pinnace through a rapid stream to 
M’Boma, the channel widening between tho 
two places to twelve miles in breadth, and 
the country beyond tho fine river scenery 
becoming rich and picturesque. M’Boma 
used to he the great slave depot of the South 
Coast, as Lagos was of the Bights, where it 
was not uncommon formerly to keep from 
10,000 to 30,000 slaves in stock. Happily it 
has still a good market for palm oil, and hopes 
soon to be the great mart for ivory. Forty 
miles above M’Boma were the Falls of 
Yellala, which our explorers failed to reach 
owing to the violence of the current and the 
failure of coals. Civilisation hereabouts is 
at a low ebb, if we may judge by the sight 
onr author’s eyes beheld of five men chained 
together with iron rings round their necks 
as a punishment for pilfering. This is had 
enough, hut in another town (Kabenda) a 
man was roasted alive for lending the key 
of his chiefs cash-box to his sons to help 
themselves to his doubloons (p. 142). As is 
natural among such unenlightened races, 
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“ fetishism ” is the ruling faith. Next to it 
comes a belief in “dash,” which is the 
West African synonym for “ a present ” or 
“ douceur.” Most of the chiefs and poten¬ 
tates took this out, when they could, in rum 
and spirits. The soi-Jisant Bishop of the 
Island of Anno Bom, a dependency of Fer¬ 
nando Po, where there aro twenty-two pro¬ 
fessedly Roman Catholic churches and a 
cathedral for a population of 600, asked for 
a dash of candles ! The King of the island 
and his interpreter preferred a dash of rum 
(p. 103). These and like notes of inter¬ 
course with the natives of the West African 
Coast give a value to the work before us, 
the only drawback to which consists in cer¬ 
tain grammatical solecisms, such as (p. 06), 
“antelopes had been shot close to;” plaus- 
able for plausible (p. 1*0) ; and in two 
instances (p. 140 and p. 101) “flags” are 
spoken of as “ flown,” not when they have 
disappeared, as the participle is used in the 
saying “ the bird is flown,” but in the 
sense of “ hoisted ” or “ unfurled.” 

James Davies. 


WALT WHITMAN’S NEW BOOK. 

Two Rivulets. By Walt Whitman. (Camden, 
1870.) 

THE-new volume by Walt Whitman will not 
be found to contain any very important 
illustrations of his theory of poetic com¬ 
position, or any very original ethical state¬ 
ments, but it throws a good deal of light 
upon his personal character, and embraces 
much individual and incidental matter which 
is of very high interest. In the first place, we 
fancy that it will be difficult for any sincere 
critic, desirous of judging without prejudice 
on either side, to read the “Memoranda 
during the War” without acknowledging 
that the author is personally brave and self- 
sacrificing, and the preface to the whole with¬ 
out admitting that his aims are pure and 
his belief in his own mission genuine. It 
has become difficult to speak of Whitman 
without passion. His opponents expend 
upon him every term of obloquy, private 
and public, which their repertory contains ; 
his more extreme admirers claim for him all 
the respect reserved, long after their deaths, 
for the founders of successful religions. Be¬ 
tween the class that calls Whitman an immoral 
charlatan bent on the corruption of youth, 
and the class that accounts him an inspired 
prophet, sent, among other iconoclastic mis¬ 
sions, to abolish the practice of verse, there 
lies a great gulf. One would like to ask if 
it be not permitted that one should hold, 
provisionally, an intermediate position, and 
consider him a pure man of excellent inten¬ 
tions, to whom certain primitive truths with 
regard to human life have presented them¬ 
selves with great vividness, and who has 
chosen to present them to us in semi¬ 
rhythmic, rhetorical language, which rises 
occasionally, in fervent moments, to a kind 
of inarticnlate poetry, and falls at others 
into something very inchoate and formless. 
A wise admirer might even say that the book 
called Leaves of Grass was intended to give 
a section, as it were, of the ordinary daily 
life of a normal man, and therefore properly 
falls, as every life does, occasionally into 


shapeless passages of mere commonplace or 
worse, Poetry proper being always occupied 
with the rapid and ecstatic moments of life, 
whether in sorrow or pleasure. The folly of 
refusing to admit any beauty in Whitman’s 
work seems obvious in the face of a dozen 
such passages as the famous “ Burial Hymn,” 
or the picturesque parts of the rhapsody 
called “Walt Whitman;” the danger of 
acknowledging him with too little reserve 
is best realised if one conceives the dread 
possibility of the arising of a school of imi¬ 
tators of his tuneless recitative. 

Tlie book before us contains all the small 
miscellaneous writings of Whitman now 
collected for the first time. In verse (or 
recitative) wo have the “ Passage to India,” 
which appeared in 1872, and “ As a Strong 
Bird on Pinions Free,” dating from the same 
year. The prose book called “ Democratic 
Vistas ” was printed in 1871, and all, there¬ 
fore, which we have to consider here is the 
opening cluster of rhythmical pieces called 
“ Two Rivulets,” the“ Centennial Songs,” and 
the prose “ Memoranda during the War,” all 
which are now published for the first time. 
Of the brief but varied contents of the first 
of these, the most remarkable is a dramatic 
soliloquy put into the mouth of the dying 
Columbus, who, sick to death with grief and 
disappointment, but indomitable still, paces 
the shores of Jamaica and utters his piteous 
and majestic lament:— 

“ I am too full of woo! 

Haply I may not live another day ; 

I cannot re'.t, O God, I cannot oat 
Or drink or sloop, till I put forth myself, 

My prayer, once more to Thee, 

Breathe, bathe myself once more in Thee, commune 
With Thee, report myself once more with Thoe.” 

The division into lines is our own, the 
sequence of no words being altered, and it 
will be seen how naturally the slow march 
falls into scarcely irregular blank verse. 
This piece, which might take a place among 
the death-songs of “ A Passage to India ” may 
be contrasted with “ The Ox-Tamer,” a very 
fine study of life in the West, where 

“ In a far-away northern county, in the placid, pas¬ 
toral region, 

Lives my farmer-friend, the thome of my recitative, 
a famous Tamer of Oxen.” 

This is a worthy pendent to the description 
of the bridal of the Trapper, and the similar 
passages of marvellous picturesque directness 
to be found in Leaves of Grass. An address 
“To a Locomotive in Winter” is certainly 
the most vivid and imaginative view of an 
apparently hopeless subject yet achieved. 
“ From that Sea of Time ” presents a re¬ 
markably beautiful idea of the poet holding 
to his ear, one after another, the limpid 
and voiceless shells blown up on the shore 
of history, and hopelessly striving to gain 
from their murmurs some tidings of the sea 
of Time from whence they come, a thought 
kindred to the famous fancies of Wordsworth 
and of Landor. There is not much else in 
the section which possesses special merit, 
and there is one piece, called “ Eidolons,” 
which contains almost every vicious habit of 
style which Whitman has ever adopted, and 
which is quite enough, alone, to make the 
general objection to his writings plausible. 

Of the four “ Centennial Songs,” one, 
“ The Song of the Redwood Tree," has some¬ 
thing primitive or Vedic in the strength of 
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imagination which links in it in one great 
chorus the vast forces of nature, rain and 
snow and the wild winds, colossal trees, and 
huge mountains, and the serene skies above 
them all. This heroic chant is full of an 
arrogance appropriate to the occasion, and is 
far above any perfunctory trickle of compli¬ 
mentary song. The other three rhapsodies 
are hardly poetic, though vigorous and sym¬ 
pathetic. In the determination “ to sing a 
song no poet yet has chanted,” Whitman 
forces into his page an enumeration, of 
necessity fragmentary and whimsical, of the 
mechanical inventions and natural products 
of America. The result is decidedly gro¬ 
tesque. There is a very advanced Swedish 
poet of our day who has introduced “ petro¬ 
leum ” into his verse, but that was in sing¬ 
ing of the French Commune, and even he, 
and certainly every other bardic person, 
small or great, would shrink from inditing 
such a line as:— 

“ Steam-power, the great express-lines, gas, petro¬ 
leum.” 

The catalogue of the limbs of the human 
body, which has been so much laughed at in 
Leaves of Grass, was better than this. To 
Whitman the world and all it contains is so 
ceaselessly exciting and delightful that he 
is willing to let any objects whatever pass 
before his imagination in a kind of ceaseless 
phantasmagoria. This, however, is not 
enough for a poet; he has a constructive 
and elective work to do. Shelley has 
described the poet’s enjoyment in the mere 
lazy observation of the current facts of 
nature, but he has not neglected to observe 
that this is not in itself poetry, any more 
than food or even chyle is in itself blood, 
for he has been careful to add :— 

“ Out of theso create he can 
Forms moro real than living man.” 

It would be too much to assert that no poet 
will ever arise great enough to create nurse¬ 
lings of immortality out of the observation 
of such matters as express-lines, gas or 
petroleum, but certainly to recapitulate with 
emphasis the names of these things is not to 
produce poetry. 

Space is not left us to characterise fully 
the “Memoranda during the War.” They are 
notes, fragments, ejaculations of the most 
unaffected kind, and do more than any other 
writing to endear Whitman to us. There is 
something inexpressibly tender and manly 
in the tone of these notes ; and something 
exceedingly st irring in the description of the 
alternate excitement and depression of the 
war-time: the pleasure in the presence 
around him of so many brave and handsome 
men, all tired with the same patriotic exal¬ 
tation ; the sadness of watching the deaths 
of so many of t hese in the prime of life. In the 
true spirit of his own passionate “ Calamus,” 
he wanderod from tent to tent, ministering 
to the dying, comforting the wounded, bear¬ 
ing everywhere about with him that frag¬ 
ment of fragrant reed, that fascination of 
personal character, which he values so 
highly, and which he exercises over iaany 
who know him only through his books. 
From a literary point of view, his prose 
style may be justly criticised as heavy and 
disjointed, but the intrinsic interest of 
the story easily carries the reader above it. 
In some cases, as in the marvellously powerful 
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description of the scene in the theatre when 
President Lincoln was shot, he is swept 
away into real eloquence, as in his recita¬ 
tives into real poetry, by the fervour of his 
imagination. Tbo ethical purpose of the 
book—and it is needless to say that it has 
one—manifestly is to exemplify in a very 
tragical passage of real life the possibility of 
carrying out that principle of sane and self- 
sacrificing love of comrades for one another 
which Whitman has so often celebrated in 
his most elevated and mystical utterances. 
It is the old story of Achilles and Patroclus 
transferred from windy Troy to the banks of 
the Potomac. It is conceivable that when 
all Whitman’s theories about verso and 
democracy and religion have been rejected 
or have become effete, this one influence 
may be still at work, a permanent bequest 
of widened emotion to all future generations. 

Edmund W. Gosse. 


A Treatise of Marryiuge Occasioned by the 
pretended Divorce of King Henry y‘ Eiglh 
from Q Catherine of Arragon devoted Into 
three Bootees written by the Reverend 
!f learned Nicholas Harp.yield L.L.V. the 
last Cath. Arch-deacon of Canterbury. It 
is a copy of a Manuscript whose Originall 
was taken by one Topliffe a Pursuivant 
out of the house of William Carter a 
Catholicke Printer in Q. Elizabeth’s dayes, 
and came to tho hands of Charles Eyston 
by the favour of Mr. Francis Hildesly 
RSI. in Com. Oxon Transcribed by 
William Eyston Anno Dni 1707. 

(Second Notice .) 

In estimating the value of Harpsfield’s 
work, it must not be forgotten that it was 
written in the reign of Mary, when all the 
recent changes of religion, effected during 
the six years of her brother’s reign, had been 
nndono, when the Church and nation had 
again acknowledged the Papal supremacy, 
and there seemed some reason to expect that 
the re-establishment of the old religion was 
likely to be permanent. The premature 
death of the Queen made an entire change 
in the aspect of affairs, yet the Catholic party 
were even then anxious that this MS. should 
appear in print at a time when many of the 
jubilant expressions used by the author 
would have seemed quite out of place, and 
when the reversal of all that he deemed indi¬ 
cations of God’s displeasure at the divorce 
of Catharine of Aragon had taken place. 
The narrative is not, however, the less inter¬ 
esting because a few years’ interval had dis¬ 
appointed the expectations of the writer. 
And, indeed, it must have been with his 
own sanction that his work was placed in 
the hands of a Catholic printer to be printed 
(of course anonymously), and to be circulated 
both at home and abroad. It was a hazard¬ 
ous attempt, and his printer, William Carter, 
was exposing himself to the danger of being 
hanged, a death which he afterwards actually 
came to in 1583. Yet, though the progress of 
history detracts considerably from the value 
°u ^ r P s hcld’s arguments for the villany of 
the divorce derived from the consequences 
it entailed upon individuals or upon the 
nation at large, there was enough of atrocity 
practised in Edward’s reign, much of which 


never yet been brought to light, to justify 


s view of the favour of Almighty God 


hi 

having been altogether withdrawn from the 
realm. One of these atrocities he describes 
as if he were an eyewitness, as follows 
(Book iii. p. Ill) :—“ 0 what a detestable 
and uglic sight was it to see y c blessed Body 
of Christ taken from the Aulter yea in an 
Universitie before y e whole company of a 
Colledge (I tremble and shake to tell it) and 
to be villanously and wretchedly conculcated 
and trodden under foote.” 

There was surely some reason for his 
thinking that tho male child his father had 
so anxiously desired was not exactly doing 
what that lather would have approved of. 
Soon after narrating this story as illustrative 
of the general proceedings of the reign, he 
observes (Ibid. p. 113) 


“ So King Henry the 8 among all his other 
misfortunes in marriages, would (ns he well might) 
have said that this was the greatest that ever iiee 
had, to have such a male childe. Yea I think 
verily hee would have beaten him out of his 
sight ns I credibly understand himself was beaten 
of his father, saying to Alcocke Bishopp of Ely 
then present and intreating for him, ‘ For this child 
shall be the undoeing of England.’ ” 


It may be worth while, before going 
further, to notice that this story as told with¬ 
out any name by Harpsfield is amply borne 
witness to by other historians. Anthony- 
Wood gives us the name of the miscreant, 
William Bickley, who was promoted by 
Elizabeth in 1585 to the bishopric of Chiches¬ 
ter—let us hope not in consequence of, but 
after he had repented of his act of sacrilege. 

We have already said that the Treatise on 
Marriage is cast in the form of a vindication 
of Sir Thomas More for refusing to take the 
oath of supremacy and to acknowledge the 
right of succession for the children of the 
marriage with Anne Boleyn. We have also 
given some account of the first of the three 
books into which it is divided, and which 
contains the reply to the king’s book, which 
was printed with the decisions of the uni¬ 
versities. The second book contains the 
arguments against the opinions of Acgidius, 
of Marcus Mantua—a celebrated jurist of 
Padua, who wrote on the king’s side—of 
Robert Wakefield, and, lastly, of a little 
volume published in 1533, called The Glass 
of Truth. It is only when, after having 
despatched the first four of these writers, he 
comes to the last, that Harpsfield’s work is 
invested with any historical interest. We 
hope we shall not be thought to disparage the 
value of the earlier portion of the work, viz., 
the first book and the first half of the second 
book, if we say that it will not be interesting 
to those who do not know something of law 
and theology. On the contrary, these parts 
are the most valuable parts of the whole 
treatise, for Harpsfield was a first-rate 
canonist, and by no means contemptible as a 
theologian ; but no one will deny that the 
historical portions are of first-rate value as 
proceeding from the pen of a contemporary 
writer. This part of the work begins at page 
93 of the second book (Eyston copy). 

In direct contradiction to Mr. Brewer’s 
recently expressed opinion, Harpsfield speaks 
most decidedly of the idea of the divorce 
having been suggested to the king in the 
first instance by Wolsey, either directly or 


through the medium of John Longland, the 
Bishop of Lincoln, who was the king’s 
confessor. For such an assertion as this 
no evidence could bo prodneed, as, if the 
matter were true, neither of the parties con¬ 
cerned would have been at all likely to give 
Harpsfield the information. But the points 
on which our author is most to bo trusted 
are those in which he speaks of himself as 
an eyewitness—as of tho meeting of the 
king with Anne of Cleves, to which we have 
already alluded—or those in which ho quotes 
living authorities, as he does for the follow¬ 
ing anecdote of Warham's pi-ophecy with 
regard to Thomas Crnnmer, his successor in 
the see of Canterbury. He says that War- 
ham— 


“ charged upon his blessing the r l worshipful 
Sir William Warham his nephew and godson 
being then a young gentleman and waiting upon 
him in his chamber that if ever after his death 
any should succeed in that see called Thomas 
he should in no case serve him or souk hia favour 
or acquaintance; for there shall one of that name 
shortly enjoy that see that shall as much by his 
vicious living as wicked heresies dishonour waste 
and destroy the same and the whole Church of 
England as ever the blessed bishop and martyr St. 
Thomas did before beautify, bless, adorn and 
honour the same.” 


This, be says, be heard not long before 
the time when be wrote it from tbo mouth 
of Sir William Warham, who was still 
living. 

In continuing his narrative of tbo details 
of the proceedings in the matter of the 
divorce, be gives many particulars which 
would thirty years ago have been quite 
new to the world; but which have, since that 
date, been published from original sources 
in the State Papers of the Reign of Henry 
VIII. and elsewhere. And if the editor of 
those volumes had been aware of the ex¬ 
istence of Harpsfield’s MS. ho would have 
been saved from falling into some erroneous 
conjectures of the readings in mutilated 
papers, as be would also have been enabled 
to fill up gaps which he has left where the 
MS. from which he printed has been injured 
by fire or damp. The history of the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Legatine Court in 1529 is 
probably given from personal acquaintance. 
The transactions with Rome aro givon in 
some instances verbatim from tbo original 
letters, which Harpsfield professes to have 
seen, and from which he quotes almost in 
their very words when he does not profess 
to bo referring to them and might be 
thought to be using his own language. If 
Harpsficld’s MS. had been published a few 
years ago, probably peoplo would have dis¬ 
believed and attributed to Catholic rancour 
the story about the king’s applying to the 
Pope for a dispensation to have two wives 
at once, of which it is said that “ some great 
reasons and precedents, especially of the 
Old Testament, appear.” But that Harps¬ 
field is exactly accurate in what he says is 
proved by several letters which have been 
published, partly in the State Papers, and 
some in the Records of the Reformation, 
printed at Oxford in 1870. It is evident, 
however, that he had seen one letter which 
has been lost, unless it exists in the Vatican 
library, as no notice of it is taken by Mr. 
Brewer in his Calendar of the period. There 
is one point, however, at least in which 
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Harpsfield is mistaken. He entirely confuses 
the date of the marriage of Anne Boleyn, 
which took place, as Sanders correctly says, 
November 14,1532, and not in April, 1532, 
a whole year before she was publicly ac¬ 
knowledged as Queen. 

One interesting story is told towards the 
end of tho historical part of the narrative, 
part of which was known before, and for the 
remainder of which he quotes an eyewitness 
who was still surviving. Friar Peto, an 
Observant of Greenwich,preaching before the 
king on Passion Sunday, dissuaded him 
from the divorce by comparing Henry to 
Aliab, and himself to Michaias, who opposed 
the 400 false prophets. He denounced his 
doings in no measured language:—“ I be¬ 
seech your grace to take good heed lest if 
you will needs follow Achab in his doings you 
incur his unhappy end also and that the 
dogs lick your blood as they did his, which 
thing God forbid.” The rest of the story, 
for which Harpsfield refers to one William 
Consell, who was present, is as follows :— 

“ At what time his dead corpse was carried 
from London to Windsor there to he interred it 
rested the first night at the monastery of Sion 
which the King had suppressed; at which time 
were it with the jogging and shaking of the chariot 
or for nnv other secret cause the coffin of lead, 
wherein his dead corpse was put, being riven and 
cloven, all the pavement of the church was 
with the fat and the corrupt putrefied blood 
dropped out of the said corpse foully embrued. 
Early in the morning those that had the charge 
of the dressing, coffining and embalming of the 
body with the plumbers repaired thither to 
reform that mishap and lo suddenly was there 
found among their legs a dog lapping and licking 
up the King's blood as it chanced to King Achah 
before specified. This chance one William Consell 
reported saying he was there present and with 
much ado drove away the said dog.” 

In these and other anecdotes related by 
Harpsfield lie does not, of course, attempt 
to conceal his bias, and their truth and cre¬ 
dibility must be judged of by the estimate 
that is formed of the character of the 
writer. And it is of the utmost importance 
to remember that, however he may have 
been deceived, he was quite incapable of 
palming off on the world that which he did 
not fully believe himself. That he had 
remarkable means of getting at information 
on facts is plain enough, and when he 
avouches that he heard from eyewitnesses, 
or that he was himself an eyewitness, he is 
quite entitled to our belief. And there is 
one instance in which he alone of all 
writers has given a true account of the pro¬ 
ceedings. It is as regards Cardinal Pole’s 
conduct at Paris in the matter of the divorce. 
There is not a hint in Pole’s own writings, 
or in any historical work, that he had ever 
taken any active part for the king in col¬ 
lecting votes favourable to the divorce. 
Harpsfield, however, alludes to a letter or 
letters written by the king to him at Paris 
for this purpose ; and, though he does not 
imply that he absolutely worked for the 
king in the matter, he speaks of Pole as 
having left the matter to be done by some 
colleague who was associated with him—not 
by any means implying, as might be gathered 
from historians, that Pole was at that time 
averse from interfering at all in the matter. 
Now, till the appearance of the Records of the 
Reformation no evidence to implicate Polo 


in the affair was producible; but the two 
mutilated letters addressed to him from 
England, which have been printed in the 
append! c to those volumes, together with 
the original letter from Pole himself to the 
king, written from Paris, July 7,1530, pub¬ 
lished in the same collection, plainly prove 
that for a time Pole did interfere on the 
king’s side, though it is probable that from 
conscientious scruples he soon desisted from 
taking any part, and afterwards, as is well 
known, vehemently opposed the divorce. 
This was in June, 1530. The well-known 
story of his interview with the king was in 
the following year, and is told by Harpsfield 
pretty much as Pole’s biographers have 
narrated it; but Harpsfield’s narrative, 
though borne out minutely by Beccatelii’s, 
implies more strongly than any other that 
Pole was at first guilty of irresolution and 
want of moral courage. 

The second book ends with a short disser¬ 
tation as to tho methods employed by tbe 
king in procuring the sentences of the uni¬ 
versities of France, Italy, and England in 
his favour, and as to the value of the sen¬ 
tences when obtained. We have occupied 
so much space with the description of part 
of the contents of this second book that we 
have left very little room for the third, which 
is equally interesting. It commences with a 
recurrence to the main subject of the treatise, 
which professes to be a defence of Fisher 
and More for their conduct in refusing the 
oath to the succession, and in the course of 
the argument several historical facts as re¬ 
gards Anne Boleyn are noticed, impugning 
the validity of the marriage as having taken 
place before the decree of divorce had been 
pronounced by Cranmer at Dunstable, and 
as being tho marriage of the king with the 
sister of a woman who had been his mis¬ 
tress. Here Harpsfield also mentions the 
report which he professes to have heard that 
the king had had a similar liaison with Lady 
Boleyn, the mother of Anne and Mary. The 
following anecdote he gives on the authority 
of the celebrated merchant Anthony Bonvise, 
who, he says, had it from those who were 
likely to know the state of the case, but he 
does not mention who they were. He says 
(Book iii. p. 57) :— 

“ Sir T. Wyatt tho elder understanding that the 
King minded to marry her came to him and said, 
‘Sir I pray your grace pardon me both of my 
offence and my boldness. I am come to your grace 
to discover and utter my own shame. But yet my 
most bounden duty and loyalty that I owe to your 
grace and the careful tending of your honour more 
than of my own honesty forceth me to do this. Sir 
I am credibly informed that your grace intendeth 
to take to your wife the lady Anne Bulleyn wherein 
I beseech your grace to be well advised what you 
do, for sho is not meet to be coupled with your 
race her conversation hath been so loose and 
ase, which thing I know not so much by hearsay 
as by mv own experience as one that have had my 
carnal pleasure with her.’ ” 

The chief purpose of tho third book, how¬ 
ever, is to represent tho mode in which the 
author thought God had punished the king in 
his subsequent marriages with Anne of Cleves, 
Jane Seymour, and Catharine Howard, in 
illustration of the text, “ wherewithal a 
man sins, by the same shall he be punished.” 

Among other evils he mentions also the 
mode in which marriage was generally 


throughout the land abused and divorces 
permitted in the succeeding reign, specially 
inveighing against the conduct of the clergy 
in this respect. He supplies here an add! 
tional testimony to Sanders’ story about Mrs. 
Oanmer being carried about in a chest with 
breathing holes. Hitherto the credibility of 
the story has rested solely on Sanders' asser¬ 
tion, but here is an earlier and more trust, 
worthy and quite independent authority who 
states the same:— 

“ Tho Archbishop of Canterbury was married 
in King Henry’s days but kept his woman very 
close and sometimes carried her about with him 
in a great chest full of holes that his pretty nohsey 
might take breath at. In the meantime it sj 
chanced that his palace at Canterbury was set os 
tire. But Lord what a stir and care was there 
for this pretty nohsev; for this chest all other 
care in a manner was set aside. He caused that 
chest with all speed to he conveyed out of d&oper 
and gave great charge of it crying out that his 
evidences and other writings which he esteemed 
above all worldly treasure were in the chest. 
And this I heard out of the mouth of a gentleman 
that was there present and knew of his holy 
mystery” (Book hi. p. 97). 

He adds to this story that Edmund Cranmer, 
the Archbishop’s brother, was married and 
took an oath to Thirlby, Bishop of Ely, that 
he was not married; and that Holgate, Arch¬ 
bishop of York, in his old age married a girl 
of fourteen or fifteen, who was betrothed to 
another. No vouchers are given for these 
two anecdotes. The first is new, the last is 
notorious, as the girl’s hnsband (so called) 
made a complaint to the Privy Council against i 
the Archbishop, who had at least this to say 
in his defence, that, having broken the oath 
of celibacy as a Gilbertine prior, he had 
married at the instigation of the Protector 
Somerset. 

In estimating the value of this MS., it 
should be added that there are two or three 
mistakes of history, or at least things which 
must be pronounced doubtful. Bat we have 
said enough by way of introducing it to the 
world. Finally, we are glad to be able 
to announce to our readers and the public 8t 
large that all the historical part of the second 
book is already in type, and may be expected 
shortly to appear in a volume of MiscellanKi 
under the editorship of Lord Acton, in the 
series of the Philobiblon Society. 

Nicholas Pocock. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Cripps the Camer, a Woodland Tale. By 
Richard Doddridge Blackmore. Three 
Volumes. (London : Sampson Low A 
Co., 1876.) 

Phoebe Junior, a Last Chronicle of Carhop 
ford. By Mrs. Oliphant. Three Volumes. 
(London : Hurst & Blackett, 1876.) 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. By Mark j 
Twain. (London: Chatto <fc Windos, ] 
1876.) | 

In his latest book, Mr. Blackmore has re¬ 
verted to one of his earlier manners, aca 
Cripps the Carrier has more affinity wit 
Cradoch Nowell than with any of the novels I 
which he haa issued between tho two. tn 
one respect the earlier book is also the 
better. Those who are acquainted with i 
know that its alternative title is A Talc ■. 
the New Forest, and it is very nc “ . 111 
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tlioso word-pictures of scenery and atmo¬ 
spheric effect in which the author, like Mr. 
William Black, excels most of his contem¬ 
poraries. But this new book, though it is 
styled a “woodland tale,” is by no means so 
abundantly illustrated with landscape, nor 
is there anything to eqnal the cherry-orchards 
of Alice Lorraine. The story, however, as 
is nsual with Mr. Blackmore, is thoroughly 
well put together, and his characters are 
real flesh and blood, as unlike as may be to 
tlio colourless lay-figures which do duty in 
most novels for abstract conceptions. The 
titular hero, though not the centre of the 
dramatic interest, is certainly the most 
vividly depicted person of the story, and 
his humours, together with those of his de¬ 
generate brother, Leviticus Cripps, the pig- 
dealer, are very entertaining. But Lorna 
Boone and the Peninsular episodes of Alice 
Lorraine seem to prove that Mr. Blackmore 
is strongest in the historical novel; and of 
4hat kind of literature we have so little that 
is really good since Esmond appeared that 
it is a pity for him to spend his powers on a 
-*ype of story which many others can write, 
if not so well as he, yet well enough to be 
pleasantly readable, and wherein the humour, 
instead of being, in Shakspeare’s fashion, a 
0/1 and relief to the main narrative, which 
«tn.»y be tragic enough, is the be-all and the 
end-all of the whole matter. Cripps the 
CV&rrier is exceptionally good genre, but Mr. 
IJlackmore is capable of high art, and we 
ha,ve a right to expect it of him, and to ask 
tlxsBt his next book shall have a broader area 
ara d theme than a love-story in a corner of 
Oxfordshire. 

It is very seldom that second parts to stories 
&r« successful, particularly when there is a 
break in time, not only in the fiction 
it*, elf but in the date of composition ; a truth 
of which perhaps the most melancholy 
instance is Mr. Hughes’ Tom Brown 
at Oxford. It has been Mrs. Oliphant’s ex- 
cewfciwml good fortune, however, to have 
achieved a success of this very kind in 
Phasic Junior, which brings the annals of 
Salt? m Chapel down into another generation. 
The heroine is the danghter of Phoebe 
Tozesr, the butterman’s daughter, and of 
the young minister who made a ’it in Car- 
lingford after Mr. Vincent’s departure from 
that little town. She represents a more 
modem phase of Nonconformity, that which 
is dao to the ease and culture which the 
development of commercial wealth in our 
day ho s made possible to a class which was 
formerly excluded from such advantages, 
and -fclie sketch of the congregation at 
Creaces 3it Chapel, Regent’s Park, shows as 
keen observation of this newer type as 
the fir-*t Chronicle of Carling ford did of the 
rural variety of Dissent. The “ leading 
member,” a coarse, hard millionaire, is 
scarcely so clever a piece of drawing as his 
congener in Mrs. Gaskell’s Ruth, and the 
central clerical figure in her own Bose in 
June is a more careful study than the Mr. 
May of this book ; but Phoebe Junior her¬ 
self is admirably drawn, in her self-poised 
calmness and good sense, her intellectual 
culture, and her perfect taste in dress; while 
at the same time there is just enough said 
to show that the refinement, genuine 
enough in its way, is only very' thick plating 


of the best quality, and not solid metal 
throughout. This becomes clearer in the 
young lady’s love-story than anywhere else. 
She chooses the more eligible suitor, re¬ 
garded from the worldly point of view, and 
disregards the nobler type. And the man 
she chooses is a fool, with a plain streak of 
selfishness, obstinacy, and vulgarity in him, 
for whom, though she has no repugnance, 
yet she has no special affection, such as 
clover women sometimes do entertain for 
fools, as George Eliot has noted in Amos 
Barton. Given Phoebe Beecbam as Mrs. 
Oliphant seems to draw her, this is an 
artistic fault; given her as we think she is 
really conceived by the author, it is a 
very subtle way of marking the strain 
of Tozer coarseness in her blood, not 
quite purged out by superior educational 
advantages. One other matter is, we doubt, 
not quite so truly in keeping with the 
character, and that is the considerable 
number of times in the course of the narra¬ 
tive when the young lady relieves herself 
with a good quiet cry. An outbreak of the 
sort, under rare and exceptional strain, now 
and then, would be natural enough, but not in 
the case of a constitutionally equable tem¬ 
perament brought in contact with minor 
worries. The contrast between the girl and 
her grand-parents in their ways and thoughts 
is very cleverly drawn, with some touches of 
real humour; and there are passages scattered 
through the book which show that Mrs. 
Oliphant is fully alive to the social peculi¬ 
arities of the classes she has set herself to 
limn for us. In particular the uneasy sense 
of social inferiority which the circumstances 
of English life have impressed on Noncon¬ 
formists collectively is shrewdly worked into 
the story; but, except a casual reference in 
one episode, there is no reference to another 
noteworthy point, the curious glamour and 
attraction that the Church of England exerts 
over a certain class of cultured Nonconform¬ 
ists ; very similar in degree and kind to that 
which the Roman Church exerted over the 
Tractarians of the first twenty years of the 
Oxford movement—though it usually affects 
the flocks far more than the pastorate. It is, 
we think, doing them some injustice to 
imply, as Mrs. Oliphant appears to do, that 
only the superior social advantages of the 
Establishment influence them, though they 
certainly count for a great deal in an aris- 
tocratical commonwealth such as ours. 
Tozer the butterman himself revisits us, and 
fully sustains his former reputation, so that 
altogether this last Chronicle of Carlingford 
not merely takeB rank fairly beside the first, 
which introduced us to Salem Chapel, but 
surpasses all the intermediate records, and 
is an improvement on the author’s immedi¬ 
ately preceding work, the Curate in Charge. 

In the sketches by which Mr. Clemens, who 
is pleased to call himself Mark Twain, first 
became known to the English public, there 
is one of a bad little boy who didn’t come 
to grief, which is obviously capable of being 
indefinitely developed. Some such idea 
seems to have prompted the composition of 
Torn Sawyer, who is own brother, or at least 
cousin-german, to the bad Jim of the 
Sketches. He goes through a variety of 
adventures, for whose authenticity Mark 
Twain pledges himself, although they did 


not all happen to the same person, and 
the book, winch is a very amusing one in 
parts, has a certain value as showing what 
kind of animal the American schoolboy 
is, and what odd fancies and supersti¬ 
tions he indulges and practises, or at least 
did some thirty or forty years ago. Tradi¬ 
tions of the sort have such vitality, and are 
so readily handed down by one generation 
of schoolboys to another, that there is little 
treason to believe them extinct now; and 
those who are curious in such studies will 
note that some at least are survivals of old 
English usages, themselves the detritus of a 
vanished Paganism; while tho common- 
school discipline as depicted in Tom Sawyer 
will recall to a few at least Mr. George 
Macdonald’s vigorous sketches of the 
Scottish parish-school in Alec Forbes of 
Hovjglen. In each case, the whole is differ¬ 
entiated by the conditions of American life ; 
but the parentage cannot be mistaken, and 
no one could take Tom Sawyer for either 
French Canadian or Pennsylvania Dutch 
in descent and instincts. The book is de¬ 
signed primarily for boys, but older people 
also will find it worth looking through. 

Richard F. Littledale. 


NEW ATLASES. 

Among some new atlases, specimens of which 
have reached us, The Public Schools Atlas of 
Modem Geography, edited by the Rev. G. Butler 
(Longmans), deserves notice as being based on 
a somewhat different system from the generality 
of such publications. It is mainly intended, as 
we are informed in the introduction, “ as a hand 
atlas for the middle and upper classes of public 
schools, to accompany the study of such books of 
modern history and geography as boys use.” As far 
as our own experience of one of the principal public 
schools goes, this is by no means an ambitious aim, 
for the amount of geographical instruction there 
imparted had, console Planco, dwindled down to a 
sheer mockery. And even now it is plain that, 
owing to the manner in which geographical know¬ 
ledge is discouraged at Oxford and Cambridge (a 
blot which Mr. Butler does not fail to hit), its 
study has become, so to speak, fossilised in many 
of our public schools. It is, therefore, a good 
sign to find a gentleman whose associations 
might naturally have been expected to lead 
him to run in the old grooves insisting on the 
manifold importance of the study, and on the 
scant attention it receives from educational au¬ 
thorities. In the present atlas he has made an 
endeavour to improve the maps in various ways— 
viz., by having them engraved on a somewhat larger 
scale than usual, by avoiding too much crowding in 
the names, and by striving after clearness and accu¬ 
racy of delineation. Full credit should be accorded 
to Mr. E. Weller for the manner in which he has 
accomplished these latter tasks. The outline and 
writing are very clearly engraved, and the hill¬ 
etching is, on the whole, neat. We think it 
would have been better not to adopt one 
uniform colour for all divisions of continents and 
countries. One of the main objects of a variety 
of colour in maps is to distinguish the nationali¬ 
ties of different territories, ana enable the learner 
to group different possessions under one or more 
flags. Most of the maps do not occupy more 
space than the book does when open, but, as this 
rule has been broken through in the case of the 
United States (a folded map), we must urge that 
Asia and Africa should have been similarly treated, 
the scale of each being very insufficient. On the 
whole, the maps are fairly brought up to date, and 
this in an atlas which is not intended for con¬ 
veying accurate topographical information is 
probably as much as can be expected. The chief 
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fault of the work in our opinion is the total 
omission of lines of communication such as rail¬ 
ways, telegraphs, steamboat and caravan routes, &c. 
It is impossible to study rightly the history of 
passing events without a knowledge of these, and 
in all modern history they play a part of some 
importance. Nevertheless, viewed as a whole, 
this is a great improvement on the ordinary run 
of school atlases. 

There is some difficulty at present in the way 
of placing the admirable results of the Ordnance 
Survey within reach of the general public. The 
one-inch scsde, though well suited for the in¬ 
creasing body of tourists, is too cumbersome and 
expensive to allow of a complete set being kept for 
reference. Philips’ Atlas of the Counties of Eng¬ 
land —which, by-the-bv, includes Wales and the 
Isle of Man—is a good attempt to provide a set of 
standard maps on a reduced scale. From the 
plan, however, of devoting each plate to a separate 
county or riding, it labours under the disadvantage 
of having no one uniform scale, the scale varying 
in each ease (and within considerable limits) 
according to the size of the county. The counties 
are coloured so as to show the Parliamentary 
divisions, which of course have their interest; but 
for our part we should have much preferred to 
see the hundreds shown up, the historical im¬ 
portance attaching to these being considerable. 
The present plan certainly enables the extraordi¬ 
nary vagaries committed by our legislators in 
defining the limits of boroughs to be tolerably 
appreciated. Although the hills are rather meagre, 
the general execution of the maps is far from bad. 
The names, which are very numerous, are clearly 
engraved and tolerably artistically grouped, and 
the outlines are well defined. The Atlas deserves 
to be supplemented by somewhat similar maps of 
Ireland and Scotland, and the set will then form 
a useful series, well adapted for reference, and for 
almost any purpose which the one-inch Ordnance 
Survey maps can be called on to fulfil. 

The Unrivalled Atlas of Messrs. W. and A. K. 
Johnston failed to enlist our immediate approbation 
owing to its pretentious title, and to an uirlv design 
of unknown import on the cover. The maps, 
however, proved upon examination to be tolerably 
drawn and very fairly to represent the present 
state of our geographical knowledge. Indeed, in 
the case of Africa, research has been so stimu¬ 
lated that Lieutenant Cameron's recent survey of 
Lake Tanganyika is duly embodied, not to speak 
of Schweinfurth’s work to the north-west of Lake 
Albert. There are blemishes, as there will be in 
most maps. In the map of Palestine there is a 
confusion between the modern and ancient names 
of places and divisions, and an absence of distinc¬ 
tive lettering to show the difference between 
them. In a future edition this might be rectified 
without trouble. It is also an odd omission for 
Cashmere or Kashmir, as the name of a native 
state of India, not to appear in the index of 
names. On turning to the map, we find that 
principality labelled “ Golub Singh’s domi¬ 
nions,” although Golab Sing died about eighteen 
years ago, and the present ruler is Runbir 
Sing. The divisional names, too, “ North- 
West Provinces,” and “ Oudh,” are omitted. 
Railways, we are glad to say, have been 
inserted, and if telegraphs and cables had 
been added it would have been a very useful 
feature. We are sorry to see that that old but 
absurd practice of grouping together a number of 
tapering peaks so as to show the relative heights 
of the principal mountains is adhered to, as well 
as a comparison given of the lengths of certain 
great rivers, among which such giants as the 
Yukon, the Lena, the Obi, and many others are 
conspicuous by their absence. The atlas, how¬ 
ever, contains a very great deal of accurate infor¬ 
mation for the low price of 3*. 0 d., and we must 
not complain if we get a little chaff with our 
wheat. 

A Senes of Twelve Maps for Map Draicing and 
Examination, by Mr. Charles Bird (Stanford), 


form a set of maps in outline, with numerical 
references to the names, which are given in the 
appendix. They are well adapted for imparting a 
sound elementary instruction in geography. 

Of Warne's Shilling Atlas, containing twenty- 
six maps, we can testify that it is very neatly 
printed in colours. But if such a publication 
was to be issued, wliv not take a good and recent 
set of maps for a basis ? As it is, the maps are 
in too many cases erroneous, and the atlas, though 
costing very little, is not wholly trustworthy. 

The Scripture Atlas recently published by 
Messrs. W. & A. K. Johnston, is an admira¬ 
ble companion to the student of the Scriptures. 
Nothing so much tends to elucidate his¬ 
torical passages as a clear notion of the rela¬ 
tive position of the scenes in which the 
events described took place; and all the les¬ 
sons to be derived from the more didactic 
portions of holy writ are more intelligible and 
forcible if we understand the physical and topo¬ 
graphical surroundings of the inspired writer or 
speaker. This little atlas contains physical maps 
of Egypt, Sinai, nnd Palestine, embodying the 
latest geographical information. Plans of ancient 
and modem Jerusalem, of the Temple, Tabernacle, 
&e., are added to complete the work as a popular 
critical apparatus. The first map, showing the 
“ distribution of nations after the deluge,” is 
valuable as placing in a chartogrnphical form the 
earliest record we have of the relative ethno¬ 
graphical position of the various peoples who 
formed the old known world. The last chart in 
the book, also, showing prevailing religions of the 
world, is suggestive of a ready but much 
neglected means of instruction. We remember 
once seeing a Japanese atlas in which this prin¬ 
ciple wrs fully carried out; the same map was 
reproduced in lithography a number of times, but 
each example was coloured to represent, not only 
the religions, but the government, politics, trade, 
climate, in fact, everything in respect of which it 
is important to know the relative positions of dif¬ 
ferent countries. The amount of comparative and 
statistical geography to be learned by such means 
can hardly be over-estimated, and we earnestly re¬ 
commend the plan to map-makers in future. 

The Bible Atlas issued by the same firm is an 
abridged edition of the work just noticed, and 
from its cheap and portable form is excellently 
adapted for the lower forms of schools and for 
domestic instruction. 

Stieler’s Hand Atlas, the edition of which for 
1870 lias reached us, is well known to Eng¬ 
lish students of geography as the collection of maps 
which is the best maintained of any in the world. 
It is Stieler’s Atlas now only in name, the older 
maps by Stieler and Stiilpnagel having in most 
instances been superseded by fresher engravings. 
The newer parts of the atlas represent the united 
strength of the geographers clustered at Gotha— 
Petermann, Berghaus, nnd Vogel especially—each 
of whom takes up a special range of subjects ; the 
one, those countries which are as yet in a progres¬ 
sive state of development in geography, such as 
Africa, Australia, and the United States of 
America, in which no new journey or survey 
escapesPetermann’s attention ; Berghaus has physi¬ 
cal geography for his more special subject; and Vogel 
delineates with wonderful precision and minute¬ 
ness the countries, such as Spain and France, of 
which lareror surveys and more detailed material 
are already extant. With the great resources of 
the Gotha establishment at command, it is not 
surprising that these maps should contain the most 
recent minutiae of geography; but it is not only 
the facts they contain, but the technical execution 
of every part of the drawing, engraving, and 
printing that give evidence of thoroughness; every 
line shows that the draughtsman or engraver 
understands and feels the value of what his hand 
is doing; we refer specially to the delineation of 
the “ terrain ” or relief of the land as shown on the 
maps, and would fain see this spirit of intelligent 


representation introduced into British mapping, 
where the most mechanical scratchings meant to 
represent mountains too frequently serve no in¬ 
telligible purpose at all. In the idea they give of 
the elevation of the land, the newest" maps of 
India and Central Asia, and of the Persian high¬ 
land, are specially admirable. 

We have received from Stanford's geographical 
establishment the hypsometrical wall-maps of 
England and of Europe, in continuation of a series 
which has been for some time in progress. These 
maps, intended for school use, do not pretend 
to minute detail, but are admirably adapted in 
their colouring to give clear ideas of the respective 
elevations of different parts of the land and of the 
depths of surrounding seas. The series they belonc 
to is by far the best of any published in Britain, 
whether in geography or artistic execution. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Rev. A. II. Sayce, M.A., Fellow of Queen's 
College, Oxford, has been elected to the Deputv- 
Chair of Comparative Philology in that Uni¬ 
versity. 

Bannu: or, our Afghan Frontier, is the title of 
a work, one of Triibner and Co.’s new publications, 
which will be of special interest to the student 
of Pashto, and of general interest to Oriental 
scholars. It contains, we believe, the first col¬ 
lection of Pashto Proverbs which has been given 
to the public, an extensive collection, filling 243 
pages of the book. These proverbs are given in 
English, as well as in the native character. The 
author, Mr. S. S. Thorburn, of the Indian Civil 
Service, has had unusual facilities for forming 
such a collection, having resided in Bannu for 
some years, and been settlement officer of the dis¬ 
trict since 1872. 

Mr. Henry n. Howorth, of Manchester, 
has nearly ready for publication the first part 
of the work upon which he has so long keen 
engaged —The History of the Mongols, from thi 
Ninth to the Nineteenth Century. The first volume 
contains about 750 closely-printed octavo pages, 
and deals with the Mongols and the Kalmucks. 
The writer has traced the history of the race from 
the time when the name Mongol first appears, 
through the stages during which the Mongols 
dominated the greater part of Asia and Eastern 
Europe, down to the time when they became the 
subjects of China and Russia respectively. The 
work will fill an absolute blank in English litera¬ 
ture, and is, we believe, the first attempt to narrate 
the continuous story of the race. The firs 
volume will contain two maps by Mr. E. G. 
Ravenstein: one of Mongolia, and the other 
showing the political topography at the accession 
of Jenghis Khan of those portions of Europe and 
Asia which were conquered by the Mongols. 

The article on “ Libraries Ancient and Modem r 
contributed to the Companion to the Almttm 
by Mr. W. E. A. Axon, of Manchester, has been 
translated into Italian by Signor H. Narducci. 
and will appear in the literary review 11 Buonar¬ 
roti. 

Messrs. Trubner and Co. are preparing for 
publication Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, 
the Creator of the House of Commons, by Reinhold 
Pauli; translated by Tina M. Goodwin, with 
introduction by Miss Harriet Martineau. 

Mr. William Solehan, author of Songs fro m 
the West, Caxtonia’s Cabinet, &c., has in the pre» 
a novel in one volume, entitled The Rector of St. 
Judy. 

Messrs. Alfred Mame et Fils, of Tours, hsve 
in the press, to appear in September next, a work 
on Charlemagne by M. A. Vdtault, with an in¬ 
troduction by M. Ldon Gautier. 

There is an article on the “Maichese Gfino 
Oapponi” by Signor A. de Gubematis, in 
June number of the Rivista Europea. It teat* 
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very little of his political life, but dwells princi¬ 
pally on the friends with whom he associated and 
his influence on literary men. 

Messrs. Behrosb have in preparation a series 
of School Manuals intended to meet the require¬ 
ments of the Code (1875) of the Committee of 
•Council on Education ns to specific subjects. 
JBotany will be the first of the series. 

Messrs. E. and F. N. Ston will shortly pub¬ 
lish a work on Sanitary Engineering, by Mr. J. B. 
Dentons, and the second volume of Mr. G. G. 
Andre’s 1‘radical Treatise on Coal Mining. 

We re ere t to see announced the death of Dr. 
Martin Haug, who after assisting Bunsen in his 
Libel werk was appointed Professor of Sanskrit in 
Puna. While he held that office, from 185!) to 
1865, he devoted himself more especially to the 
study of Zend, and his principal work has been on 
that or cognate subjects, lie published his Fiinf 
Odt/tii in the Journal of the German Oriental 
Society, 1859 and 1800, his Essays on the Sacred 
Language , Writing, and lleliyion of the Parsis 
in Bombay in 18015, and his Old Zend-Paldavi 
Glossaries in 1807 and 1870. After his return to 
Europe he was appointed Professor of Sanskrit at 
Munich. In Sanskrit his principal work has been his 
■edition of the Aitarey a Bruhmana , and he lately 
raisedan interesting discussion as to the correct pro¬ 
nunciation of the Vedic accents, basing his views on 
the actual usage at the present day in India. Prof, 
llaug died somewhat suddenly but not unex¬ 
pectedly in Switzerland, where he had gone in 
search of health. 

The Historical Society of the French-speaking 
cantons of Switzerland held its spring meeting on 
June 1 at Lausanne. M. Pictet, of Sergy 
(Geneva), read a biographical notice of his father, 
the famous Genevan patriot, President Pictet- 
Diodati. M. Duy, of Geneva, the poet of the 
Rhin Suisse, made several communications; the 
one of most special interest to his hearers was a 
memoir on the old Gesium, which so long formed 
a distinct province (Pays de Gex), and which 
after its virtual absorption into France by the 
cession of 1001, for some time remained a sort of 
neutral land, and kept its own administration. 
M. Duy regretted that he had to speak of a district 
once so closely related to Geneva as now lost for 
•ever to Switzerland. Prof. Charles Morel, of the 
University of Geneva, read copious elucidations of 
an inscription giving information about the life of 
the family of an old soldier belonging to a Roman 
Region which for some time had its camp at 
Mainz and finally settled at Geneva. The Abbe 
Jeunet communicated a notice of the kidnapping 
of a princess of Savoy during the time of the Bur¬ 
gundian War, shortly after the Battle of Murten. 
The discussions which followed the reading of the 
papers turned chielly upon the patois of Romance 
Switzerland. A committee was formed among 
-the members of the society under the presidency 
of M. Morel-l’atio, and it was proposed that this 
committee should aim at developing itself into a 
special “ Societe du Patois,’’ or take measures for 
the foundation of a society which shall devote 
itself exclusively to this important and pressing 
work. 

Dr. Badger, whose acquaintance with spoken 
aa well as written Arabic is undisputed, has cir¬ 
culated a prospectus of an English-Arabic lexicon. 
Iiichardson’s Dictionary is too confusedly thrown 
together, and Catafago’s is at best merely a com¬ 
pendious vocabulary for the passing traveller. 
Dr. Badger's will be at once accurate, being based 
on a thorough acquaintance with classical and 
modern literature, as well as on personal ex¬ 
perience, and sufficiently copious—occupying at 
least one thousand quarto pages—for the wants of 
the English or Indian learner of Arabic, or of the 
Arabic-reading student of English. The cost of 
the work, in cloth, will be six guineas, and in¬ 
tending subscribers are requested to communicate 
with the publishers, Messrs, nenry S. King and 
Go., 65 Corohill, with as little delay as possible. 


The price to non-subscribers will be eight guineas. 
The veteran Arabic scholar, Mr. Lane, has ex¬ 
pressed a highly favourable opinion of Dr. Badger s 
competence lor the work. 

Mr. Arthur Arnold will contribute to the 
forthcoming number of the Contemporary Review 
a paper upon “ Turkey,” with special reference to 
the connexion between the Mohammedan power 
and the Koran. 

The fourth centenary of the Battle of Murten, 
which has called forth the warmest sympathy in 
Switzerland, has been greeted with a whole 
number of books relating to the history of the 
conflict. A large collection of original documents 
has appeared under the title of Die Urkunden der 
Belaycruny und Schlacht von Murten, im Auftrnge 
des Eest-Comitcs gesammelt. Ion G. 1*. Ochsen- 
bcin. (Freiburg: Buchdruckerei Bielmann.) The 
editor has also" issued a little work, Die Krieys- 
griinde und Kriegshilder des Burynnderkrieycs. 
(Bern : Yerlng von Jent und Reinert.) The book 
has a special value, ns the author attacks Mr. 
Kirk’s History of Charles the Bold with the help 
of a rich treasure of original materials, often ap¬ 
pealing to Mr. Freeman’s criticism of that hook. 
A little hook by Colonel Perrier, Guerre de 
Buryoyne (Freiburg: Henseler), is of less im¬ 
portance ; and the work of O. Ilocb, Moral et 
Charles le Temeraire (Neuchntel: Sandoz), only 
deserves mention on account of the portraits and 
maps which it contains. 

Those who are acquainted with Dartmoor (and 
we wish they were more in number) are not 
likely to forget the Vale of Widecombe, a bright 
oasis of silvan beauty shut in by wild moorland 
and huge granite tors. The district, which is as 
full of interesting associations as it is of romantic 
scenery, has found a fitting historian in Mr. 
Robert Dvmond, F.S.A., who in a modest volume, 
published bv the Torquay Directory Company, 
has edited the Annals of Widecombe in a very 
satisfactory wav. lie traces the manorial descent 
of the parish with great minuteness, gives many 
curious extracts from the old registers, and has 
noted some bits of local folk-lore and phraseology 
which merit preservation. Admirably quaint, and 
recalling Defoe’s graphic pen, is the “ True Relation 
of those most strange and lamentable accidents, 
happening in the Parish Church of Wydeeombc on 
Sunday, the 21st of October, 1(538.” The nar¬ 
rative is preserved in The Harleian Miscellany, 
and quite deserved reproduction; but it yields in 
interest to the poetical version of the same occur¬ 
rence which was written by the clergyman who 
was officiating in the church when the storm 
broke upon it, and has lived for two centuries on 
the lips of successive generations of parishioners. 
Its style may be gathered from the following 
example:— 

“ As shocp scared by tho wolf lest made a prey 

So ran tho flock, some scald, all scared away. 

O that our people with as good a heart 

Would come to church ns then they did depart.” 

At the present moment some facts recorded in 
the last number of the American Journal of Edu¬ 
cation will possess special interest for some of our 
readers. The Act to Enforce tho Attendance of 
Children at School in the State of New York has 
been in operation nearly a year. Truant-officers 
were appointed, the City of New Y’ork was 
divided into districts, and subjected to a house- 
to-house visitation; and the Superintendent of 
Truancy reported at the end of last year that 
whereas the registered number of pupils in the 
public primary and grammar schools of the city 
amounted in February, 1874, to 100,302, in 
November, 1875, it had reached 115,129. The 
industrial schools showed a similar increase. The 
attendance at parochial schools had also been 
largely augmented, although, from the absence of 
Government supervision over these schools, the 
statistics are less exact; but it is computed that 
in one year the operation of the law has added 


15,000 to the number of children receiving regular 
instruction either in public or ’private schools in 
the City of New Y’ork alone. A curious return is 
given, showing how 10,180 cases were dealt with 
which were investigated by the truant-officers. 
The nationality of the children referred to in this 
return was as follows:—Americau, 1,091; Ger¬ 
man, 1,434; Irish, 4,457; other Europeans, 753 ; 
unknown, 2,453. 

Historians have often busied themselves with 
imagining the reasons which induced Louis XIII. 
to place himself so completely as he did in the 
hands of Richelieu. With scarcely an exception 
they have come to the conclusion that ho must 
necessarily have looked with displeasure and sus¬ 
picion upon the statesman by whom he was so 
completely effaced in the eyes both of contem¬ 
poraries and of posterity. A closer investigation 
leads to doubt whether Louis himself felt himself 
ettiiced at all. In his Louis XIII. et Richelieu 
(Paris: Duller) M. Topin has printed two hun¬ 
dred and forty-four letters from the King to the 
Minister, of which all except sixteen are entirely 
new. The evidence of the affectionate solicitude 
felt by Louis for Richelieu can no more be set 
aside than the evidence of the affectionate solici¬ 
tude felt by Charles I. for Buckingham. The 
relations between the French King and his Mini¬ 
ster were, however, very different from those be¬ 
tween the English King and his Minister. Louis, 
like Charles, was shy and taciturn, and his talents 
were by no means of the first order. But, unlike 
Charles, he had a definite conception of the work 
before him, and he had a clear conviction that in 
Richelieu he had found the only man in France 
who was able to accomplish it. Yet he never 
suffered the thread of atfaire to slip altogether 
from his hands. Richelieu had to consult him 
about everything that was done, and he sometimes 
acted independently when Richelieu was absent. 
The two men were bound together by the idem 
sentire de republied, and the result was a thoroughly 
loyal sentiment of admiration on both sides. M. 
Topin has done good service in clearing up a 
mistake which threatened to root itself in history. 
It is a pity that in the pride of his discovery he 
has allowed himself to use unjustifiable language 
of a man like Michelet. But it is always difficult 
for the investigator to remember that accuracy is 
only one of the qualities of an historian. 


NOTES OI' TRAVEL. 


News has lieen received from Cairo by the Geo¬ 
graphical Society that Mr. Gessi, a member of 
Colonel Gordon's staff, succeeded in circum¬ 
navigating the Albert N’yanza during March and 
April in tho little thirty-eight ton steamer 
Khedive, the transport of which past the rapids 
of the Nile above Gondokoro has been a work of 
so much time and labour. The lake proves to be 
about 140 miles in length, and fifty miles in 
width, its banks are covered with dense forest, 
and the southern extremity is very shallow. The 
Albert N’yanza is thus reduced by more accurate 
knowledge to very nearly the same dimensions as 
those sketched by Captain Speke in 18(53, when 
he first reported the lake under the name of the 
Little Luta N’zige. 


A cojitant entitled the “ Socidtd de Voyages 
d’Etudes autour du Monde ” is in process of for¬ 
mation in Paris. A journey in foreign lands 
has long been recognised as perhaps the best com¬ 
pletion of a liberal education. The central idea 
upon which the French society has been formed 
is that of affording a more ready means of accom¬ 
plishing the objects of educational travel, by 
establishing what will be in fact a travelling 
college of natural science. It i3 intended that a 
specially-built vessel shall leave Havre every year, 
in the month of May, to make the circuit of the 
globe in ten months. Each passenger student is 
to be installed in a separate cabin. He will find 
on board a choice library of books of travel and 
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■works on natural history, with maps and meteoro¬ 
logical and physical instruments of all kinds. 
A staff of professors will also lecture on the 
phenomena which come under notice. The 
scheme has received the warm approval of 
many of the learned societies of France and of 
some of those of England, and from the position 
of its founders — among whom are the Due 
d’Abrantes, Drouyn de Lhuys, Dupuy de Lome, 
Alexandre Lavalley, and Ferdinand de Lesseps— 
seems likely to he carried out practically. 
Already a contract has been entered into by the 
committee of the company with the “ Socidtd des 
Forges et Chantiers de la Mdditerrande ” for the 
delivery of a suitable vessel in April, 1877. The 
voyage round the world planned for the ten 
months of 1877 takes the route from Havre to 
Lisbon, New York, Havana, Pari, Montevideo, 
the Strait of Magellan, Valparaiso, and Callao; 
thence across the Pacific, touching at Tahiti, to 
Auckland, Melbourne, Sydney, New Caledonia, 
and Japan, to Hongkong, Singapore, Batavia, 
Bombay, Aden, Suez, Naples, and Marseilles. 

Part TV. of the Russische Revue contains a 
very good sketch of the territory of Ferghana, the 
former khanat of Khokand, by Alexander von 
Kuhn, treating of its history, geography, popula¬ 
tion, industry, and trade. 

Messrs. Trubner and Co. will publish shortly 
the first volume of The Dutch in the Arctic 
Sene, by Samuel Bichard Van Campen, with a 
North Polar map and a full appendix table of 
Arctic voyages. This work (complete in two 
volumes) will recount the history of Dutch 
Northern enterprise including the celebrated 
voyages of Barents, dwelling upon the thrilling 
story of the third voyage and the wintering in 
Nova Zembla; but the present volume wifi be 
especially interesting to geographers, and all who 
take an interest in Arctic subjects, for the general 
survey it contains of the whole North Polar 
question and the subject of routes. It, more¬ 
over,_ advocates especially the renewal of Dutch 
Arctic research. 

In accordance with the stipulation of the treaty 
concluded between Brazil, the Argentine Republic, 
and Paraguay, in February, the evacuation of 
Paraguay by the Brazilian troops is now being 
proceeded with. The commandant, with the 17th 
battalion, returns to Rio de Janeiro; the 8th regi¬ 
ment of infantry, the 2nd of cavalry, and two 
batteries of artillery, go up river to the province 
of Matto Grosso, so that in this month, for the 
first time since the great war, Paraguay is alto¬ 
gether free from foreign troops. 

Mr. J. J. Monteiro, the author of a pleasant 
work on Angola and the River Congo, has left 
England for Delagoa Bay, intending to make a 
study of the natural history of that part of East 
Africa. 

A number of members of various Italian 
Alpine clubs visited the Baths of Lucca on the 
12th inst., to inaugurate a new meteorological 
observatory established at Lugliano, a village 
upon an Apennine crest about 1,400 feet above 
the level of the sea. The observatory has been 
arranged and the instruments selected by Father 
Secclii, the distinguished astronomer, the funds 
having been provided by subscriptions from the 
clubs and from the municipality of the Baths of 
Lucca. Father Secchi has instructed the village 
schoolmaster of Lugliano in the use of the instru¬ 
ments, and in the requisite methods of transmitting 
the results of his observations to the central ob¬ 
servatory. The Italian Alpine clubs do not limit 
their operations to the escalade of dangerous 
peaks. The members make useful observations in 



provement of old ones. They open up recesses 
of the Apennines rarely visited, and benefit the 
inhabitants shut out from the rest of Italy. The 
clubs are holding a congress at this time in 


Florence, and an exhibition of paintings and 
drawings by the members, of specimens of natural 
history and geology gathered in their expeditions, 
and of other results of the beneficial utilitarian 
form which they have given to their clubs, 
founded, no doubt, on the idea of the English 
Alpine Club, but not limited to exhibitions of 
little more than the pluck and daring of their 
members. Alpine clubs now exist in every part 
of Italy, and, while a wise practical view of their 
objects has been taken by their promoters, there 
can be no doubt that spirit, courage, the endur¬ 
ance of fatigue, and a love of manly exercise, will 
be developed among the Italians—qualities in 
which hitherto they have been esteemed defi¬ 
cient. 


NEW TORE LETTER. 


New York : May 25,1ST6. 

The bone of contention at the spring exhibition 
of the National Academy of Design this year is a 
painting by Mr. John La Farge. It is called 
New England Pasture Land, and represents a long 
stretch of green hillside away from the fore¬ 
ground under a noonday sun. In the foreground 
are a fioek of sheep and a little lamb that has 
strayed away from the fold. In the distance is a 
strip of sea. The fields are divided by rough 
stone fences, peculiar to New England, and here 
and there in the landscape is a shrub or rock, that 
seems to have worked its way up through the 
earth. The sky line is very near the top of the 
canvas. There are do prominent objects, no 
strong shadows or brilliant bits of colour, but 
the atmospheric effect, the tone, and sense of 
reality are wonderful. You seem to be looking 
out of a window, and not upon a painted canvas. 
It is a picture whose excellences are so quiet and 
unusual that many good people believe that the 
enthusiastic praise of its admirers is mere affect¬ 
ation and pretence. One of the most striking 
pictures in the exhibition is by a young lady, 
Miss Maria R. Oakey, and is called A Woman 
Serving. It is life-size, and very courageous and 
clever in execution. The subject is as good as its 
treatment. Mr. Ryder exhibits the quaintest sort 
of pictures; they often do not count for much in 
drawing, but in colour they are exquisite. Mr. 
Winslow Homer shows a number of fine pictures 
this year, the best of which is his Boys in a Boat. 
The boat is an old sail-boat, and it is cutting 
through the water in a way to make the hearts of 
the boys beat high. One can almost feel the 
cool splash of the spray as the buoyant waves 
are dashed aside by the sharp prow. The 
grouping of the figures in the boat is very 
natural. Mr. Eastman Johnson is seen at his 
best in a picture called The Husking Bee. 
Among the nest things in the exhibition are 
a couple of portraits by Mr. Frank D. Millet, 
of Boston. They are unlike the conventional 
portrait. The colouring is rich and beautiful. 
Mr. Jarvis Mclntee exhibits some beautiful 
autumn subjects. There is no painter in this 
country who can seize the cool grey quiet of an 
autumn evening with such success. One of these 
pictures is called the The Falling of the Leaves. 
You see them fluttering down from the almost 
bare trees, and trembling as they touch the water 
iu the pool below. Mr. William Sartain, Mr, 
Francis Lathrop, and Mr. Oliver J. Lay exhibit 
heads of great merit, though in very various 
methods, and Mr. D. Fredericks has a small but 
exquisitely painted head of a child. Messrs. 
Ohas. H. Miller, W. 8. Marcy, W. Hart, Ed. and 
Peter Moran exhibit good work, each of his kind, 
On the whole there has been no more interesting 
exhibition held at the Academy. The younger 
artists have come out stronger than usual, and 
those of the older ones who have not done a great 
deal worse have done much better than their wont. 

There have perhaps never been so many picture- 
sales in New York as this winter; deaths among 
the collectors and the hard times have kept the 


auctioneers very busy. The notable ones have 
sold for their full value. Lesser names, though 
accompanying good work, have not done wdL 
Since my last we have made the acquaintance 
of a new prima donna, Mdlle. Anna de Belocca. 
Mdlle. Belocca has only sung here a few nights, 
the season coming to an unexpected close owing 
to more reasons than I have the time to tell or you 
would have the patience to read. The two principal 
ones were these: she was not strong enough to 
carry the burden of a season on her shoulders, and 
she received no support from the troupe that sang 
with her, for a poorer was never heard in New 
York. It is surprising that she had any success at 
all with such drawbacks. But she did please, 
and as the contralto with a star prima donna would 
undoubtedly become very popular. Mr. Strakosch 
has given us too many good ensembles for us to be 
satisfied with what in vulgar parlance is called a 
“scratch” company. And then we have a fine 
English opera company of our own with Mias 
Kellogg at its head that has given us the best 
operas in the best manner. In truth we have 
hardly missed the Italian opera this season, so 
well has English opera been given. The Star 
of the North was brought out by Miss Kellozg 
in the most magnificent manner. In one scene 
there were four hundred persons on the stage. As 
for Miss Kellogg herself, I do not think she ever 
sang better than she has this year. 

Miss Minnie Hauck is at present in this city. 
She has come home to attend the Centennial 
Exhibition and to see her friends. It is said that 
she is under bonds not to sing; but Mr. Maurice 
Strakosch, to whom she is under partial engage¬ 
ment for next season, says that there is a prospect 
of our hearing her sing before she returns to 
Germany. Miss Hauck has greatly improved 
since she left her home in Brooklyn. 

Mr. A. C. Wheeler, one of our best known 
critics, and member of the World's editorial staff, 
has written a play called The Twins, in conjunc¬ 
tion with Mr. J. Steele MacKaye, which was pro¬ 
duced at Wallack’s Theatre some weeks ago. It 
was well cast, beautifully mounted, and was seen 
on its first performance by almost as fine an 
audience as ever assembled in this city. Every¬ 
thing was favourable to its success but the play 
itself, and it was withdrawn after a run of four¬ 
teen nights, and a loss to the management of 
10,000 dols. There was some good in the plsy t 
but not enough to keep it before the public. Mr. 
Wheeler himself was the only critic who was 
thoroughly severe upon it, and he was un¬ 
merciful in his criticism of the play, hut 
more so in his criticism of Miss Ada Dyas, 
who played the leading lady-part. Without ex¬ 
ception every newspaper in the city took Miss 
Dyas to task for her wretched acting of the role of 
Mrs. Delafield. 

An interesting item of gossip is the dlbut of 
Miss Anna Dickinson upon the theatrical stare. 
Miss Dickinson has been long and favourably 
known as a lecturer; in that line she has been 
pre-eminently successful. But in an unlucky 
moment she determined to become an actress- 
Just the qualities that made her good as a lecturer 
made her poor as on actress. Her first appearance 
was made in Boston in a play of her own writur, 
entitled A Crown of Thoms, founded on the life of 
Anne Boleyn. The Tribune critic remarked that 
it was the audience, not the actress, who wore the 
crown of thorns. Miss Dickinson, however, is not 
discouraged by adverse criticism, I understand, 
and intends to follow a theatrical aireer. It 
scarcely wise for a woman of Miss Dickinson save 
to think that she has only to go before the foot¬ 
lights to make a success. She forgets that it re¬ 
quires years of experience to make a first-rate 
actress. If people could walk out of the streets 
upon the stage and play “ star ” parts and.com¬ 
mand “star ” prices at once, the theatrical profession 
would be the largest in the world. Sevei* 
hundred persons went on from New York o 
Boston to witness Miss Dickinson’s dibst. Tie 
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probably never was such a fine audience inside 
an American theatre. Since that night the new 
actress has played to a beggarly array of empty 
benches. " Jeannette L. Gilder. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

HARP8ZFIELD8 NARRATIVE OF THE BIYORCE. 

Athenaeum : Juno 20, 187G. 

Mr. I*ocock's conjecture that the Life of 
11 eary VIII., which Le Grand ascribes to Harding, 
may have been translated from Harpsfield's Dis- 
course of Marriage cannot be sustained on a com¬ 
parison of the two works. The manuscript cited 
m the Histoire du Divorce (I. 20,254, II. 24, 100) 
is still extant, and bears the following note:— 
“ This booke was foundt in my house amongst 
Doctor Harpsfelde’s writinges. William Carter.” 
The writer of this note had been Haipstield’s 
secretary, and was arrested by Topcliffe July 17, 
1582. Among other papers found in his posses¬ 
sion were the Discourse of Marriage, and an 
early and curious Life of Cranmer, by Sanders, 
which is mentioned by Pits, and quoted by Harps- 
field himself in his Sixth Dialogue, p. 7il. The 
discovery cost Carter his life. Aylmer accused 
him of preserving this suspicious literature with 
intent to print it; and he suffered at Tyburn. 

The Life of Ileury VIII., which is addressed 
to Philip and Mary, was written in the same 
year as Harpsfield’s Discourse, and the two works 
often coincide very remarkably. They agree in 
the story that Henry was married to Anne at dead 
of night, by Roland Lee; in the description of 
Catharine’s life at Buckden, which Hearne has 
hidden away in his Glossary to Langtoft; and in 
the anecdote showing how Peto’s prophecy.liken¬ 
ing Henry to Achab was fulfilled by the bursting 
of his coffin at Syon, which the Latin writer 
heard from one who was present, and who drove 
away the dog that was licking the king’s blood. 
But apart from several passages of this kind, the 
Latin Biography differs materially, in substance 
and in spirit, from the English Discourse. For 
instance, it attributes the origin of the divorce to 
Henry’s passion for Anne Boleyn; whereas Harps- 
field maintains that his scruples were genuine, 
that he was reluctant, at first, to entertain them, 


and that they were awakened earlier than his love 
for Anne. T’he general drift of the Latin work is 
reproduced in the Sloane MS. 2405, which several 
writers have consulted. 

It is no exaggeration to say that Harpsfield’s 
book contains the most authentic narrative of the 
divorce that has come down from the sixteenth 
century; and as it has only recently been brought 
into notice, after a hundred and fifty years of 
oblivion, by Mr. Stevenson, in the third Report on 
Historical Manuscripts, and by Mr. Macray, in his 
edition of Forrest's Grisild the Second, I should 
wish to add a few words to Mr. Pocock's notice, 
in order to determine more exactly the character 
of the witness. 

Nicholas Harpslield was the most eminent 
Catholic who, in 1050, neither obeyed the 
Act of Uniformity nor took shelter from its 
penalties in flight. Having begun life after the 
royal supremacy was established, he became, late 
in Henry’s reign, Principal of White Hall at 
Oxford, and Regius Professor of Greek. When 
the Catholic worship was suppressed, in 1550,. he 
retired to Brabant; but he returned on the 
restoration of the hierarchy, and succeeded 
Edward Cranmer as Archdeacon of Canterbury. 
At the accession of Elizabeth, when the whole 
Marian clergy made scarcely an effort to avert the 
ruin which seemed already irretrievable, Harps- 
field struggled almost alone to uphold the failing 
cause, and obtained such influence in Kent that 
Commissioners were sent down to repress him. 
In the last Convocation of the province held in 
Catholic times he was prolocutor of the Lower 
House, and presented that Remonstrance against 
a change of religion with which their existence 
terminated. He was one of eight divines chosen 
to meet the Protestants at the disputation of 
Westminster, which broke up before either Ilarps- 
field or Jewel, the ablest of the selected adversa¬ 
ries, was called upon to speak. When the oath 
of supremacy was tendered, he declined it in 
terms of studied moderation. He was thereupon 
deprived and imprisoned in London, where he 
spent in confinement the remainder of his life. 

Harpsfield died without having made himself 
known in literature. The works which occupied 
the weary years of his captivity could not be 
published in England ; and it would have been 
dangerous to print them abroad with his name, 
while he lay in the power of his enemies. A 
book of controversy, which he composed in the 
form of dialogues, appeared at Antwerp in 1605; 
but it went forth, and is still known, under the 
name of Alan Cope, then an exile in the Low 
Countries, and afterwards a canon of St. Peter's, 
although the author’s secret is honestly indicated 
by initials. His Histories of the Church in Eng¬ 
land and of the Lollards were preserved in the 
English College at Rome, and were published 
many years after his death, mutilated by an un¬ 
faithful editor. Besides these Latin works, he 
wrote in English on the events of his own time. 
During his exile under Edward he had lived at 
Louvain, among the immediate friends of Sir 
Thomas More, Buonvisi, Rastall, Roper; and a 
Life of More was the first hook written after his 
return. Roper supplied him with materials; and, 
as Harpsfield relates nearly everything that is in 
Roper’s Life of More without his mistakes, an 
interesting critical question arises touching the 
relation of the two works to each other. Ex¬ 
tracts from Harpsfield's book are given in Words¬ 
worth’s Ecclesiastical Biography ; but it is chiefly 
known by a passage which has been often quoted 
to vindicate Longfand from the charge of having 
suggested the king’s doubts. The Discourse is a 
controversial addition to the Biography. 

To have venerated Sir Thomas More, to have 
been attached to Cardinal Pole, does not define a 
man’s position amid the religious currents of that 
age. The distinctive feature in Harpsfield’s cha¬ 
racter is his admiration for Erasmus. He re¬ 
mained true to the memory of the great Iconoclast, 
and continued to defend his reputation long after 


his influence had become extinct in the Church, 
when his writings were proscribed, and the last of 
his friends had passed away. The editor of his 
ecclesiastical history has struck out a long passage 
in praise of Erasmus, of which one sentence will 
sufficiently indicate the tone:— 

“Waramua, etsi aegro et invito, tit ipso fatetur, 
animo eeclesias aliquas pensionibus gravari pateretnr, 
cum tamen raras et singulares Erasmi dotes, summam 
facundiam atque doctriuam, quibus mirifiee universae 
ecclesiae profuit, et, ut illius verbis utar, tanquam. 
syilus quoddam illustravit, ot singularent quandam 
Erasmi in Angliam et Anglos propensionem, apnd 
quos, relieta Italia, Germania, Gallia, aliisque re- 
gionibus, in quibus amplissime llli prospectum fuisset, 
si in illis commorari voluisset, domicilium sibi eon- 
stitucre potissimum cogitabat, magnumque toti 
Angliae ex illius praesentia emolumentum manatunim 
perspi,’eret, curavit ut viginti librarum annuam, quoad 
viveret, ex ea ecclesia pensionem decerperet.” 

It may seem difficult to reconcile with these 
sentiments the friendly language which Harps¬ 
lield employed towards Sanders. They belonged 
to the same college ; and Sanders was not yet the 
noted partisan he soon became. Their ways 
parted when Pius V., on the strength of a report 
from Sanders, determined to deprive Elizabeth, 
and Harpsfield was one of those divines who 
subscribed a declaration against the bull. 

He is one of the earliest ecclesiastical writers 
whose mind fell naturally into an historical atti¬ 
tude, and with whom religious controversy re¬ 
solves itself into the discussion of fact. In the 
preface to his Dialogues he says:— 

“ A rebus enim sacris et theologia divelli historia non 
potest, sine qua infans plane est theologus : ut et hie 
dici possit, quod olim de navi rospondit jureconsultus ; 
si dividas, perdes. Quare nos multo rectius theologo, 
quam earn olim suo oratori Cicero, attribuemus. Et, 
si verum dicere velimus, quid alind fere tota Scrip- 
tura est, quam perpetna qnaedam historia ? ut pru- 
denter quidem nostri fecerint, qui ad controversorum 
hodie dogmatum explicationem historias quoque ad- 
hibuerint.” 


Nothing is more to his credit than the candour 
with which he states the case of his opponents. 
He mentions, as Mr. Pocock has pointed out, the 
argument of Catharine’s advocates, that the dis¬ 
pensation would override even the Divine law; 
but he adds that it is not his own opinion. He 
strives to be just towards Henry VIII., and uses 
with effect, but with entire fairness, the corres¬ 
pondence of the King and the Cardinal with Rome, 
which had come into his hands. The assertion 
that nobody honestly doubted the validity of the 
dispensation; that its original defects were made 
good by a second instrument; that WoLsey, find¬ 
ing that the business languished, revived it through, 
the Bishop of Tarbes; that the Bishop of Tarhes 
made an oration exhorting Henry to put away his 
brother’s wife, and to take in her place the 
French king’s sister (already married to a second 
husband); that Anne Boleyn was at the' bottom 
of the whole mischief; that she was Henry's mis¬ 
tress; that she was Henry's daughter—all these 
things, which have been the constant material 
of controversy, do not figure in Harpsfield’s severe 
and sober pages. 

He wrote in the days of Mary Tudor, not under 
the temptations of a desperate strife, and exceeds 
in dignity and moderation of language not 
only Stapleton and Sanders, but More and Pole. 
When he goes wrong, his error is as often detri¬ 
mental as favourable to his purpose. His most 
flagrant mistake is that of persistently representing 
Archbishop Warham as an opponent of the 
divorce. He may have been lea astray by that 
admiration for IVarham which was traditional 
among the English followers of Erasmus, or by 
the personal gratitude which, he tells us, he owed, 
as a Wykehamist, to the primate’s liberality. But 
it is hard to believe that Harpsfield, who was in¬ 
timate with Warham’s nephew, could be ignorant 
that the Archbishop was associated with Wolsey 
in the most indefensible of his proceedings against 
the Queen, or had never heard of that famous 
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scene in which Warham produced Fisher's signa¬ 
ture in testimony that the bishops were unani¬ 
mous in doubting the marriage. He relates also 
that Pole was once actually elected Pope, and that 
he declined the honour. The truth is that Pole, 
being invited to withdraw his candidature, very 
reasonably refused, but never obtained the requisite 
majority. He was very near it before the 1 rench 
cardinals arrived; he even composed his address 
of thanks, and he might have succeeded, had not 
Caratla accused him before the conclave of having 
made himself the mouthpiece of Lutheranism at the 
Council of Trent. Pole protested that he had put 
the case of the Lutherans only by way of argu¬ 
ment, in order that they might not complain that 
they were condemned unheard ; but he never re¬ 
covered from the imputation. In Harpsfield’s 
defence it may be said that the Cardinal and his 
friends gave some countenance to the report; and 
he cannot be justly accused of sycophancy towards 
his archbishop, for his account of the part taken 
by Pole in getting the opinion of the University 
of Paris is more candid than that given by Pole 
himself. 

On the other hand, narpsfield affirms that the 
legates, Wolsey and Campeggio, had made up 
their minds to dissolve the marriage, and pro- 
aounced that the brief of dispensation, on which 
Spain relied, and which, in the autumn of 1528, 
turned the scale in favour of the Queen, was a 
forgery. This statement is untrue; but it con¬ 
firms the writer's sincerity, inasmuch as it 
damages his cause. Although Wolsey never be¬ 
lieved that the brief was genuine, he was still 
perplexed, late in the summer of 1529, by Cam- 
peggio’s arguments in its favour. There is, how¬ 
ever, one strange piece of evidence which would 
tend to show that the mind of the Italian legate 
was biassed on the side of the King. The follow¬ 
ing letter, in the handwriting of Campeggio, is 
preserved in the secret archives of the Vatican:— 

“ Per quanto s’e scritto et si scrive Vostra Beati- 
tudino intendera in eke stato siano le cose del matri- 
monio tra questo serenissimo et potentissimo re et la 
maesta de la regina, et per trovarmi qui in fatto et 
cognoscer et veder quanto sia necessario il satisfar a 
questa maesta, ho roluto eum questa de mia propria 
mano suplicar a Vostra Santita, che per la bonta, 
sapientia et suprema auttorita sua vogli omnino 
satisfar al desiderio di sua maesta tanto benomerita 
di questa santa sedo et di Vostra Beatitudine, et dal 
qual ne po sperar quanto da uno vere defensor do la 
sede catholieha, che in eio satisfara a la conscientia 
sua, a la salute de la persona di sua maosta et di 
questo regno, et al stabilimento de la succession sua, 
et si provodara a molti scandali che facilmente segui- 
rano, et sapendo quanto Vostra Boatitudine sia de- 
siderosa di farli cosa grata, cum el mio scriver non li 
daro piu molestia. Iddio cum lunga felicita conservi 
Vostra Beatitudine. Di Londraa li xxvii. Novembre 

1528. 

“ Humillimus servus L. Card. C&mpegius.” 
It is demonstrable that this letter was written 
to be seen by Henry, or by Wolsey, and to 
satisfy their importunity. It is not written in 
cipher ; and it is inconsistent with the constant 
language of the Cardinal in his confidential 
letters. In one of these, which is dated January 9, 

1529, and which Mr. Brewer has deciphered, he 
alludes to the former letter so as to remove all 
•danger of being misunderstood:— 

“Quanto per le nostre commune che portano li 
ultimi oratori se li scrisso, io non potobbi negare loro 
di scrivoro etiam un' attra mia, manu propria, et 
nondimeno si fara quello che lo parra piu expo- 
diente.” 

Even if the language of that letter had been 
sincere, nothing written in November, before the 
arrival of Campana, can serve as evidence of 
Campeggio’s intentions when the Legatine Court 
was sitting, in the following month of June. 

One imputation rests on Harpsfield’s memory 
which would go against his credit if it could be 

f roved. The Marian persecution raged at Oanter- 
ury with greater fury than in any other country 
town. Of 277 victims whose names are recorded, 


41 perished there, while even in London the 
number was only 67. It was the Archdeacon's 
duty to inquire into heresy; and Fox lays this 
bloodshed to his account. Ilarpstield wrote a 
stout volume against the Book of Martyrs, con¬ 
testing many of its statements. Although, being 
a prisoner, he had something to fear if the charges 
against himself were believed, and something to 
hope for if they could be disproved, he did not 
attempt to disprove them. Yet, independently of 
the suspicion that adheres to every unsupported 
statement of Fox, I hesitate to believe that 
Ilarpstield actually stained his hands with blood. 
It is true that in his book on the Lollards, and in 
that part of his Dialogues which treats of the 
English Reformers, he describes their punishment 
without any sign of compassion or regret. It 
cannot be said of him, as it can be said of More and 
Pole, that he was an advocate of toleration; but 
it cannot be proved against him, as it can 
he proved against them, that he became an 
advocate of religious persecution. The documents 
in Fox do not connect him directly with the exe¬ 
cution of Protestants. Pole issued a commission 
to him to examine suspected persons, and to hand 
over those whom he found obdurate to the 
secular arm. But this commission was not issued 
until the 28th of March in the last year of Mary’s 
reign. Only five persons were condemned after 
that, and it was by Pole’s own act that they 
were committed to the stake (Wilkins, Concilia, 
iv. 174). 

We know the execration in which Bonner and 
Storey were held after the accession of Elizabeth. 
There is no evidence that any feeling of the kind 
was entertained against Nicholas Ilarpstield. He 
was allowed liberty and opportunity to compose 
works of controversy; and it is stated, not indeed 
on the best authority, that Archbishop Parker, 
who must have known all about his conduct, 
treated him with peculiar favour. One of those 
who were brought before him left a report of his 
trial, and the testimony of the prisoner is not 
altogether unfavourable to the justice and the 
mercy of the judge: “ The Archdeacon intreated 
me to be ruled by him, and take mercy while it 
was ottered; for, if I were condemned, I must 
needs he burned. Y r et he would not say but my 
soul might be saved ” (Fox, iii. 671). 

Acton. 


THE “ OERA LINDA BOOK.” 

Kensington : Jane 1J>, 1876. 

Tho view put forth by M. Andrieu in the 
Academy, June 17, p. 586, if correct, of course 
renders any enquiry into the language itself in 
which the Oera Linda Book is written unneces¬ 
sary, and, as he justly says, excludes the idea of 
forgery. It would have been merely a means of 
conveying opinions in a covert form, and would 
be rather comparable to many literary fictions 
which are never thought of as forgeries. Never¬ 
theless, so many persons, especially in Holland 
apparently, have been misled by the confident 
assertions of Drs. Ottema and Reitsma and Prof. 
Vitringa that the hook is written not only in good 
old Friesian, but in better Friesian than the old 
Friesian laws themselves, that in the mere in¬ 
terests of philology we must welcome such a book 
as J. Beckering Vinckers’s brochure,* in which in 
the most trenchant, and at the same time scholarly 
style, he seeks to prove that the book could not 
have been written at the time it purports to have 
been, or even before the Friesian laws, by the 
utter confusion of language that reigns throughout. 
For example, he shows (p. 17) that the Oera 
Linda Bok must have been written, at a rather 
late period, by a person tolerably well ac¬ 
quainted with the old Friesian vocabulary, 
but entirely unacquainted with the signification 
of its grammatical forms, especially its cases. 


“ The writer,” as he says, “ is in the position of 
one who understands a foreign language bat is 
unable to write it.” After this exposition—per¬ 
haps exposure would be a more correct term—in 
conjunction with the few terse hints dropped bv 
your reviewer (Academy, April 29, p. 405), this 
nine-days’-wonder disappears altogether below the 
philological horizon. Its interest is entirely dif¬ 
ferent, and those antiquarians who have time 
and zeal sufficient will doubtless follow out M. 
Andrieu’s suggestion, unless the reference to the 
pile-dwellings be held to refute it, and mercilessly 
to bring down the date to after 1853. It appeal? 
by Yinckers’s book that 0. Over de Linden, to 
whom the book was given, it is said, in 1848, but 
who kept it twenty years before consulting any 
scholar about it, had by him all assistance neces¬ 
sary for deciphering its contents,* although he 
stated that he could make nothing of it. These 
circumstances were communicated by M. Knuive-j 
of Enkhuisen, the historian, and are strangely 
suspicious. Unfortunately, C. Over de Linden is 
now dead, and the manuscript is in possession of 
his son, Leeudert Flores Over de Linden. 

Alexander J. Ellis. 


DE. WHEWELL ON THE ATTITUDE OF BOG EE 
BACON TO ARISTOTLE. 

London : June 20,1878. 

In the “ additions ” to Dr. Whewell’s History of 
the Inductive Sciences (3rd Ed., Vol. I., p. 371), 
there occurs a passage which is very likely to 
cause a serious misapprehension as to the attitude 
of Roger Bacon towards Aristotle. It runs as 
follows:— 

“ With these views, he is moved to express himself 
somewhat impatiently respecting these works. ‘If I 
had,’ he says, ‘ power over the works of Aristotle, I 
would have them all burnt; for it is only a loss of 
time to study in them, and a course [sic—? cause] of 
orror, and a multiplication of ignorance beyond ex¬ 
pression.’ ” 

Having recently had occasion to collect ex¬ 
amples among writers prior to Francis Bacon of 
the revolt against the authority of Aristotle, I 
looked through the pages of the published works 
of Roger Bacon, ana found that tho passage cited 
by Dr. Whewell refers not to the works of Aris¬ 
totle himself, hut to the translations of those 
works. It occurs, not as Dr. Whewell (who 
quotes from Jebb's Preface to the Opus Mojtu) 
seems to imagine, in the Opus Minus, but in the 
Compendium Studii Philosophiae, and is to he 
found on p. 468 of Dr. Brewer’s edition of the 
Unedited Works of Royer Bacon. This work was, 
of course, not yet printed when Dr. Whewell 
published the third edition of his History of tie 
Inductive Sciences, and he seems to have been in¬ 
debted for his knowledge of Roger Bacon entirely 
to the Opus Majus and Dr. Jebb’s preface to 
that work. The passage from the Compendium 
Philosophiae is so interesting for many reasons 
that it seems worthwhile to quote it at length, 
especially as it is not cited by Jourdain in his 
work on the Latin Translations of Aristotle. 

“ De qua causa est perversitas translationis maxims 
in libris Aristotelis et scientiis ejus, quae sunt funda- 
mentura totius studii sapientiae. Quare qui ignorat 
ejus labores, in vanum laborat et littus arat, necun- 
quam potest in aliis promorori. Sic trnnslatoe sunt et 
scientiue communes, ut logiea. naturalis philosopher 
mathematics, ut nullus mortalis possit aliquid lignum 
de eis intelligere veracitor, sicut ego expertus sum 
omnino. Quia et audivi diligenter piures, et leg 1 P 1|1S 
quam alius, ut omnes qui nutriti sunt in studio non 
ignorant. Liters cnim sua est ita meretnx, q u 
solebant sapientes dicere, quod exponit se cuilibet, 
in omnem partem vertitur, nee est aliquis qui 
familiari intellectu potest gaudere, sed labitur a qu 
libot ejus intentio, sicut anguilla lubrica non po _ 
teneri manibus attrectantis. Cujns etiam mam es 


* De Oncchthcid van het Oera Linda-Buk aanyctoond 
uit de wartaal toaarin het is geschreven. Haarlem, 
1876 (dated March 30). 8vo, pp. 63. 


* “De heer C. O. de Linden bezat (die hulf 
middelen die noodig waren om den inhond te onto] 
feren” (p. 5). 
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probatio est diversitas opinionum. Quia quantum- 
cuuque siut studies! homines, etdosidcrautes veritotem 
sciontiae, nullus concordat cuin aiio. Sod in uno 
passu unus dicit hoc, et alius contrarium, et tertius 
contradictorium, et quail us diversum, etalii quotlibet 
juxto scnsum suum. Et hoc etiam accidit, quia longo 
minus, et sine comparatione, scitur modo do philo- 
sophia Aristotelis quam antiquitus. Quare nunc nil 
aliud est nisi quod quilibet cum alio contend it, et 
uno yilissimo sophismate, ot in quaiibet facillima 
quaestione. Cert us igitur sum, quod melius esset 
-Latinip, quod sapientia Aristotelis non esset translate, 
quam tali obscuritate et perversitate tradito, sicut 
©is qui ponuntur ibi triginta vel quadraginta annos; 
et quanto plus laborant, tan to minus sciunt. sicut ego 
probavi in omnibus qui libris Aristotelis adhaeseruut. 
"LTndo dominus Robertus, quondam episcopus Lin- 
colniensis sanctae memoriae, neglexit omnino libros 
Aristotelis et vias eorurn, et per experientiam pro- 
priam, et auctorcs alios, et per alias seientias 
uegotiatus est in sapientialibus Aristotelis; et melius 
centics milesies seivit et scripsit ilia do quibus libri 
Aristotelis loqnuntur, quam in ipsius perversis trnns- 
lationibus capi possunt. Testes sunt tractatus domini 
episcopi De Iride, De Cometis, etde aliisquos scripsit. 
Et eic omnes qui aliquid sciunt, negligunt pcrrersam 
translationem Aristotelis, et quaerunt remedia sicut 
possunt. Haec est veritas quam nolunt homines 
perditi in sapientia eonsiderare, sed quaerunt solatium 
suae ignorantiae sicut bruta. Si enim haberem potes- 
tatem super libros Aristotelis ego facerem omnes 
cremari, quia non est. nisi temporis amissio studero in 
illis, et causa erroris et multiplicatio ignorantiae, 
ultra id quod valent explicari. Et quoniam labores 
Aristotelis sunt fundamental totius sapientiae, ideo 
nemo potest aestiraare quantum dispendium accidit 
Eatinis, quia malas translationes receperunt philo¬ 
sophy Et ideo non est remedium plenum ubique. 

“Quicunquo vult gloriari de scientia Aristotelis, 
oportet quod oam addiscat in lingua propria et 
nativa, cum ubique est falsitas translationum tam in 
theologia quam in philosopbia .”—Compendium Studii 
Thilosophiae , cap. viii. pp. 468-9. 

The passage thus agrees with what Roger Bacon 
almost invariably says when he has occasion to 
speak of Aristotle—namely, that though the trans¬ 
lations give little idea of his excellence, and 
though there were many things which he did not 
know (“ ad finem sapientiae non pervenit ”), yet 
he was far the greatest of all preceding philo¬ 
sophers. Thomas Fowler. 


The Editor will be glad if the Secretaries of Insti¬ 
tutions , and other persons concerned , will lend 
their aid in making this Calendar as complete as 
possible. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

SATURDAY, June 24—3 r.M. Physical: Apparatus from the Loan Col¬ 
lection will be exhibited and explained. 

3 P.M. New Philharmonic Concert. St. James’s Hall (Santlcy). 

Monday, June 26._R.30 p.m. Geographical. 

Xu Ks day, June 27—7.l."> PM. Statistical : Anniversary. 

Sl'.ll. Anthropological Institute: “On the Worship of Pirn In 
Ccntrul America," by Hyde Clarke ; "On the term Me literra- 
ncan Ruce," by J. liell ; "On Chalk Marks at Cisslmry," l»y 
J. l’urk Harrison; "On Flint Cores.” by Dr. Gillespie ; "On 
the Javanese,” by Mr. Kiehl ; "Exhibition of Remains frum 
the lied of the Avon," by Miss A. W. liuckland. 

Wjcdnkhday, June 2*.—4 p.m. Society of Arts : Anniversary. 

8P.M. Royal Society of Literature: "On tlte Seals of King 
Henry II., and his son, the so-called Henry III.," by W. de 
Gray Birch. 

Thursday, June 29._5 p.m. Zoological (Davis Lecture): “The Zoolo¬ 
gical Station at Naples,” by Dr. Carpenter. 

8.30 P.M. Antiquaries. 


SCIENCE. 

Lectures on Some Recent Advances in Physi¬ 
cal Science. By P. G. Tait, M.A., Pro¬ 
fessor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh. (London: 
Macmillan & Co., 1876.) 

During the last twenty-five years Physical 
Science has made such extraordinary strides 
that we can well understand the request of 
a number of professional men in Edinburgh 
to be instructed in the chief advances of 
science since their own stndent-days. And 
we can still better understand why this re¬ 


quest should be made in Edinburgh when 
we remember that one of the principal ex¬ 
positors of the new Natural Philosophy is a 
professor in the university of that city. In 
fact Prof. Tait, in conjunction with Sir 
William Thomson, has done much to extend 
the discoveries of late years, and to give 
exact definition and scientific precision to 
certain facts which had run the risk of 
being understood in a somewhat superficial 
manner. The lectures beforo ns are marked 
by their clearness and accuracy, and by a 
vigour and originality of thought and ex¬ 
pression which will be welcomed by all 
students of science. Prof. Tait is perhaps a 
little apt to forget that his readers may be 
unused to mathematical modes of thought, 
which are simple enough to him, and which 
he does his best to simplify for others, hut 
which cannot always be very readih r fol¬ 
lowed. He has, however, to a great extent, 
confined himself to the simple statement of 
facts and their interpretation. 

In an Introductory Lecture the author 
classifies the recent advances in science 
under five heads. First and foremost he 
places advances connected with the doctrine 
of Energy, which enables us to regard light, 
heat, sound, electricity, &c., as having “ as 
much claim to objective reality as matter 
has; ” secondly, advances due to prac¬ 
tical applications of scientific facts, as in 
the case of the improvements effected in 
telegraphic apparatus; thirdly, improve¬ 
ments in mathematical methods ; fourthly, 
casual discoveries, such as the discovery 
of fluorescence, and the invention of pho¬ 
tography. We are a little surprised at the 
use of the term casual discovery in an age 
when there are so many workers in the 
world of science, and when a really casual 
discovery is very uncommon; and more 
surprised to find photography designated as 
one of them when we remember how many 
men worked at the subject, and how com¬ 
paratively slowly some of the processes 
were developed. To the fifth and last class 
of advances Prof. Tait gives no name, but 
as an example he mentions tho statistical 
methods of treating certain physical pro¬ 
blems, as in the case of recent papers on 
the movements of molecules, of liquids, and 
gases. 

At the basis of Natural Philosophy we have 
the ideas of Time and Space. Since our 
common measurement of time is founded 
upon the rotation of the earth about its 
axis, and since this is subject to variation, 
it is suggested that an absolute standard 
for the measurement of time will be found 
in one of the periods of vibration of the 
molecules of a heated gas. In regard to 
space our author points out that if the space 
of two dimensions in which wo may conceive 
the existence of creatures were curved, wo 
can understand that such creatures would 
certainly perceive a difference in passing 
from portions of space which were less 
curved to portions which were more 
curved, and that hence, possibly, we may 
have in space of three dimensions some¬ 
thing analogous to curvature in space of 
two dimensions, which may be space of 
four dimensions. After the fundamental 
notions of time and space, the four notions 
of matter, position, motion, and force, are of 

Di 


most prominence in the study of the physical 
universe. 

Of one fact, according to Prof. Tait, any¬ 
one who has carefully studied the progress of 
physical science must be well aware—viz., that 
“ these advances come or not according as 
we remember or forget that our science is to 
be based entirely upon experiment or mathe¬ 
matical deductions from experiment.” Prof. 
Tait protests against the too common and 
fatal error—“ the d priori assertion of physi¬ 
cal principles,” the creation of an hypothesis 
on a non-experimontal or insufficiently ex¬ 
perimental basis. A second error against 
which he raises his voice is that of basing 
physical results upon the dogma catisa aequat 
ejfedum ; and he adds, “ it is difficult to decide 
whether the Latinity or the (semi-obsenre) 
sense is in this dogma tho more incorrect.” 
At the end of tho Introductory Lecture will 
be found some valuable and pregnant re¬ 
marks on Materialism. All tho conclusions 
and deductions of science point to the abso¬ 
lute necessity of Creative Power:— 

“One herd of ignorant people, with the sole 
prestige of rapidly-increasing numbers, and with 
the adhesion of a few fanatical deserters from the 
ranks of science, refuse to admit that all the 
phenomena even of ordinary dead matter are 
strictly and exclusively in the domain of physical 
science. On the other hand, there is a numerous 
group, not in the slightest degree entitled to rank 
as physicists (though in general they assume the 
proud title of philosophers), who assert that not 
merely Life, but even volition and Consciousness 
are merely physical manifestations. These oppo¬ 
site errors, into neither of which is it possible for 
a genuine scientific man to fall, so long at least as 
he retains his reason, are easily seen to be very 
closely allied. They are both to be attributed to 
that credulity which is characteristic alike of 
ignorance and of incapacity. Unfortunately there 
is no cure; the case is hopeless, for great ignor¬ 
ance almost necessarily presumes incapacity, 
whether it show itself in the comparatively harm¬ 
less folly of the Spiritualist or in the pernicious- 
nonsense of the Materialist.” 

The second lecture discusses the early his¬ 
tory of Energy, commencing with Newton, 
and passing on to Rumford, Davy, and 
Seguin. In the next lecture the author 
treats of the Conservation of Energy, and 
discusses at some length the asserted claims 
of Mayer, who is described as an over¬ 
praised man who really had nothing to do 
with the establishment of the doctrine of 
the Conservation of Energy. The real de¬ 
monstrators of this great principle were 
Joule of Manchester and Colding of Co¬ 
penhagen. Joule’s determination of the 
mechanical equivalent of heat is fully 
described, and allusion is made to his recog¬ 
nition of the mechanical value of light. 
Thus, he found that if a wire were raised by 
means of an electric current to whiteness, 
and if with the same current the wire was 
kept cool by immersion in water, a dimi¬ 
nution of heat was apparent when light was 
also emitted. In the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
lectures we find examples of the transforma¬ 
tion of Energy ; an explanation of Carnot’s 
cycle of operations, of Watt’s diagram of 
Energy, and of the laws of thermodynamics. 
For Carnot is claimed the introduction of 
the two great ideas—first, of a complete 
cycle of operations, at the end of which tho 
working substance, whatever it is, is brought 
back to precisely its primary condition; 
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secondly, the idea of making the cycle a 
reversible one. The account of some of the 
transformations of Energy is concluded by 
certain details as to the source of the heat of 
the sun. It has been calculated that the 
sun’s radiation is equivalent to about 7,000 
horse-power per square foot of surface per 
annum; while the total amount of heat 
given off from the whole surface amounts to 
0 x 10“ units centigrade per annum. The 
impact of the entire mass of the' earth 
with the sun would only supply sufficient heat 
to compensate for the radiation of eighty days; 
while if Jupiter fell into the sun it would 
supply heat sufficient to last for 32,000 years. 
Although the sun is radiating heat at an 
enormously rapid rate, his capacity for heat 
is so great that it takes at least seven years 
to cool to the extent of one degree centigrade, 
supposing the radiation to be altogether un¬ 
compensated. In the seventh lecture we find 
a discussion of the sources and transference 
of Energy. Sir W. Thomson’s arguments as 
to the length of time that life has been 
possible on the earth are given, and ten 
millions of years is stated to be “ the utmost 
that can be allowed from the physical point 
of view for all the changes that have taken 
place on the earth’s surface since vegetable 
life of the lowest known form was capable 
of existing there.” Yet Darwin, Lyell, and 
others tell us that at least three hundred 
millions of years must have elapsed since 
life began upon the earth; to this Prof. Tait 
says: “ So much the worse for geology as at 
present understood by its chief authorities.” 
The eighth lecture treats of Radiation and 
Absorption, and the physical basis of Spec¬ 
trum Analysis. Stokes, Miller, and Ang¬ 
strom, each separately made and recorded the 
discovery of the physical basis of Spectrum 
Analysis before 1854, but Stokes alone made 
the application which is the basis of celestial 
chemistry. About 1850 Stokes explained 
that the glowing vapour of a body which is 
capable, when it is the Bource of light, of 
giving out definite bright lines is, when used 
as an absorbing medium, capable of absorb¬ 
ing these lines only. 

In the ninth and tenth lectures we have a 
succinct account of all the more important 
advances in Spectrum Analysis; the eleventh 
lecture treats of the conduction of heat, and 
is more or less an exposition of Fourier’s 
mathematical theory and of Forbes’s experi¬ 
ments. The two final lectures are devoted 
to a description of the more recent hypotheses 
.regarding the intimate structure of matter. 

Prof. Tait starts with the assertion that 
there is no such thing as absolute size. All 
that we know is relative greatness and small¬ 
ness, and we cannot assert that the utmost 
strides of science will bring us sensibly 
nearer to the conception of the ultimate 
particles of matter. “ The small separate 
particles of a gas are each, no doubt, less 
complex in structure than the whole visible 
universe; but the comparison is a com¬ 
parison of two infinities." According to 
calculations made by Sir William Thomson 
and others, the diameter of a particle of 
matter cannot differ very' much from 1- 
250,000,000th part of an inch ; and the 
number of particles in a cubic inch of air 
at the ordinary temperature and pressure is 
about 3 X 10 20 . Or again, take a drop of 


water one-eighth of an inch in diameter, 
and let us magnify it in our imaginations 
until it is as large as the whole earth; then, 
if each individual particle of the drop were 
increased in the same ratio, they would be 
something between the size of a cherry and 
that of a cricket-ball—we may take as an 
average the size of a small orange or large 
plum. A brief account of the deductions 
of Boltzmann and Clerk-Maxwell on the 
motion of impingiug particles concludes the 
book. 

We can cordially recommend this book to 
all students of science; the style is ad¬ 
mirable, the exposition for the most part 
lucid, and the whole treatment of the subject 
is characterised by remarkable breadth and 
vigour of thought. G. F. Rod well. 


Die Bomische Tragodie im Zeitalter d-er 

Bepublik, dargestellt von Otto Ribbeck. 

(Leipzig: Teubner, 1875.) 

This book gives, as far as we are aware, by 
far the fullest account that exists of the 
remains of the tragic drama of republican 
Rome. The subject well deserves the atten¬ 
tion of scholars and literary men. We are 
too apt to pass over the Roman drama as a 
barren imitation of the Greek, and to sup¬ 
pose all higher dramatic effort a matter quite 
foreign to the Roman genius. That the 
Roman tragedy was the offspring of Greek 
influence, that its subjects were mainly 
drawn from the Greek mythology, that it 
fell far short of the grandeur and ideality of 
its prototype, can be plainly inferred even 
from the scanty remains which have come 
down to us; but the matter does not end 
here. The surprising quickness with which 
theatrical amusements, once introduced, were 
taken up at Rome, their lasting popularity, 
the relation constantly maintained by the 
drama with literature, politics, and oratory, 
the pains bestowed on the education of 
actors, the fastidiousness of the public, all 
this shows that the drama was to the Romans 
a living reality, nor can the compositions 
have been mere lifeless imitations which 
continued to absorb so great an interest. 
The power of the Roman comedy still lives 
in the pages of Plautus and Terence; but a 
few scattered fragments only remain to give 
us an idea of tbe tragic inspiration and 
happy daring which even Horace allowed to 
the serious drama of Rome. There was 
much in Roman history and tradition which 
lent itself readily to tragic treatment. The 
stage, as well as the pages of annalists and 
family poets, claimed its share in the memo¬ 
ries awakened by the names of Romulus, 
Marcellus, Decius, and Paulus. It would 
seem indeed strange that more was not 
made of this national material by the Roman 
dramatists, and that they should have spent 
the most of their effort in reproducing the 
Greek mythology, were it not that the grand 
and simple outlines of the Greek stories, and 
the perfect expression which they gave to the 
play of the natural and elementary moral 
forces, were then as ever so irresistible in 
their attraction for poet and people alike as 
to outweigh the interest even of national or 
personal narrative. 

The literature in which the poets of the 
Roman stage expressed their sense of this 


tragic inspiration is virtually lost to m. 
Hardly enough remains to construct a skele¬ 
ton ; much less can we hope to clothe the 
dead bones with life and movement We 
have lost the plays of Naevius, Ennius, 
Pacuvius, and Accius, we have lost the 
accent and music of the Latin language, on 
which so much of their outward effect mast 
have depended, and we can only infer their 
interest from isolated lines and passages, 
from allusions in literature such as abound 
in Cicero, and from the dramatic tone which 
pervades much of the later Roman history 
and poetry. The great merit of Ribbeck's 
work is that it gathers together the materials 
from which alone anything like a reconstrne- I 
tion is possible. The volume opens with a 
very interesting account of the post-Enri- 
pidean tragedy in Greece as it developed 
itself at Athens, at the Macedonian court, 
and at Alexandria. The lives and works of 
the known authors of the older Roman tra¬ 
gedy are then treated in detail in separate 
chapters. Scholars will be grateful to Rib¬ 
beck for the pains with which he has col¬ 
lected all the materials available for giving 
the reader a notion of the contents of every 
play that can with certainty be attributed to 
any of the tragedians of the Republic. The 
relation of each play to its Greek original or 
originals is investigated with a care which 
endeavours as far as possible to assign its 
place to every passage. In examining the 
form of the story and the general treatment 
adopted by the poet in each case Ribbeck uses 
not only the evidence afforded by the mytho- 
logists, but also (and, so far as we are aware, 
this feature of the book is as entirely new 
as it is interesting and suggestive) that of 
ancient (especially Etruscan) vases and 
other remains of ancient art, as, for instance, 
tbe Pompeian picture of the story of Orestes 
and Iphigenia (p. 255). 

That Ribbeck’s reconstruction will he 
accepted, on the whole, as final, we do not 
venture either to affirm or to deny. The 
fragments of the Roman tragedians are 
lamentably scanty, and a wide field is left 
open for hypothesis and conjecture. We are 
not going to bring against the book the stock 
English objection brought against much of 
the work of German scholars, that they allow 
themselves in many cases to draw positive 
conclusions from what is, in strict logic, in¬ 
sufficient evidence. That they sometimes do 
this is undeniable; but the fault lies not so 
much in the German mind as in the circum¬ 
stances of the case. If provisional hypo¬ 
thesis is to be forbidden, it will be impossible 
to maintain such a living interest in the 
remains of Greek'and Roman antiquity as 
will lead to fresh discovery and the nna 
attainment of truth. The Bame freedom 
ought in reason to be conceded to the scbo*r j 
as is conceded to the geologist and a 
natural historian. A scholar with a re 
interest in his subject, be he German, , 
Frenchman, or Englishman, must be con- ■ 
stantly making hypotheses. Ana, ® 
book now before us, Ribbeck, in bis desi 
to leave nothing unexplained, has no dj® 
sometimes gone beyond the strict lum 
his evidence. But it should be stated at 
same time that the impulse which has mo 
him to do this has also enabled _ 
throw a great deal of fresh light and in 
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upon what was before a mere mass of dry 
and fragmentary matter, and that some of 
his least proveable conjectures are so in¬ 
teresting that we should be sorry to have 
missed them. Such, for instance, is the 
suggestion that the dramatic story of the 
rebellion of Romulus and Remus against 
Amnlins, as given, with all its exciting de¬ 
tails, in Livy, Dionysius, and Plutarch, was 
possibly based upon Naevius’ tragedy of 
Romulus. 

The volume closes with a chapter on the 
form and style of the Roman tragedy, on 
the stage, the actors, and the general out¬ 
ward condition of the dramatic art, under 
the Roman Republic. A chapter might well 
have been added summing up, as far as 
possible, what can he known of the general 
character of the Roman tragedy, especially 
in its relations to literature and politics. 
Not that, so far as we have been able to 
discover, any important evidence has been 
passed over by Ribbeck; but he has used 
his material too exclusively for the illus¬ 
tration of details. From the mass of evi¬ 
dence collected in his various chapters, it 
would not have been difficult to exhibit in 
one comprehensive section the main ele¬ 
ments of the influence which the drama 
may well be supposed to have exercised 
■upon the composition of the later Roman 
history and poetry; an influence which 
we cannot but feel in reading Livy, Ovid, 
and Virgil. In reading chapter after chap¬ 
ter of the book we found that this idea 
was constantly suggesting itself, and were 
disappointed at finding no general treatment 
of the question. Again, nothing is more 
interesting than to notice how, in the 
political excitement of the last century of 
■the Republic, the play-going audience would 
applaud the expression of their own feelings 
in the actor’s utterances—as when Diphilus 
was compelled to repeat over and over 
again the words, “ Nostra miseria tn es 
maynus,” in which the people heard their 
own voices crying out against the sullen 
despotism of the first triumvirate. It is 
■true that we cannot now lay our hand on 
many instances of this phenomenon, but 
there can be little doubt that it was common 
enough, and a chapter dealing with this 
aspect of the Roman tragedy, and its 
general relation to the life of the time, 
would have been a welcome addition to the 
mass of materials collected in the rest of the 
volume. H. Nettleship, 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

BOTANY. 

Peronospora Infestans .—It will be remembered 
that we recorded Mr. Worthington Smith’s pre¬ 
sumed discovery of the oospores of Peronospora 
infestans, the potato blight, about twelve months 
ago; and we subsequently noticed the adverse 
opinions expressed by De Bary and others respect¬ 
ing the nature of the bodies seen bv Mr. Smith. 
To repeat them here would be superfluous, as our 
reports of the proceedings of the Linnean Society 
from time to time contain the gist of the whole 
controversy. Suffice it to say, then, that those 
who believed that Mr. Smith was in error were 
mostly agreed that his oospores belonged to a 
species of Pythium. Fortunately for the interests 
of truth and his own reputation, Mr. Smith pre¬ 
served some of the oospores, which he found 
in such abundance last year as to leave no 


doubt in his own mind that he had actually 
made the important discovery he claimed. Early 
in the present year some of these oospores were 
submitted to conditions favourable to their ger¬ 
mination, if still possessing vital powers. The 
experiment was wholly successful, and Mr. Smith 
has reported their progress of growth, and shown 
drawings of the young plants in various stages 
to the Scientific Committee of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society of London. The result is that he 
has converted many of the sceptical, and confirmed 
the opinion of our veteran mycologist, the Rev. M. 
J. Berkeley, who has stood by Mr. Smith from the 
beginning. Not only has the Peronospora been 
raised from resting-spores, but also the Pythium, 
which has been variously named by Sadebaek, De 
Bary, and others. Other mycologists have carried 
out parallel series of experiments with the same 
results, thereby perfectly establishing the accuracy 
of Mr. Smith's observations last year. 

Domination of one Plant over another in per¬ 
manent Meadow-land .—The immense wall-case on 
the stairs leading to the Biological Section of the 
Loan Collection at South Kensington, exhibited 
by Mr. Lawes, of Rothamsted, illustrates the re¬ 
sults of some interesting experiments which he 
has been carrying on, in conjunction with Dr. H. 
Gilbert, during some twenty years. But the sub¬ 
ject is so vast, and so many questions are involved 
m the enquiry, that it is exceedingly difficult for 
a visitor to form even an approximate idea of its 
importance. It should be stated that these ex¬ 
periments were instituted to determine the rela¬ 
tive value of various artificial manures on grass¬ 
lands. A few years’ continuation of them afforded 
all the information required for practical pur¬ 
poses, but they have since been continued 
in the interest of science alone. At the out¬ 
set the vegetation was as nearly uniform as 
possible over the whole area placed under ex¬ 
periment. Although the plots were not thoroughly 
botanised previously, it is still.possible to prove 
this, because the surrounding herbage, and that 
of the two plots on the experimental ground which 
have received no manure from the beginning, pre¬ 
sent nearly all the same species of grasses and 
other plants in similar proportions. The total 
number of species of Phanerogamia now found on 
the whole area is about eighty, whereof nearly 
sixty occur on each of the unmanured plots. 
Eighteen of these are Gramineae, four Leguminosae, 
and the remainder belong to various other families. 
The striking effects of the different manures in 
modifying the vegetation can only be fully appre¬ 
ciated on the ground itself; but the relative 
quantities of each of the principal species on 
different plots, as seen in the compartments of 
Mr. Lawes’ case, and their percentages furnish 
some idea of the changes that have taken 
place. We have not space to enter into details 
respecting the manners and the method practised 
to obtain an accurate analysis of the proportions 
of the crops furnished by the same species on 
different plots. Nevertheless, a few of the leading 
facts and some comparisons may be interesting. 
The plants common to all the plots, though pre¬ 
sent in extremely diverse proportions and exhibit¬ 
ing widely-different degrees of vigour, are:— 
Conopodium denudatum, Heracleum sphondylium, 
Rumex acetosa, Anthoranthum odoratum, Alo- 
pecurus pratensis, Agrostis vulgaris, Avenaflavescens, 
Holcus lanatus, Poa pratensis, P. trivialis, Dactylis 
glomerata and Festuca ovina. The following also 
occur, more or less plentifully, on all the plots ex¬ 
cept that given below as a contrastto theunmanured 
plot :—Ranunculus acris, R. bulbosus, Trifolium 
pratense, Lathyrus pratensis, Pimpinella saxifraga , 
Centaurea nigra, Achillea millefolium, PUmtago 
lanceolata, Luzula campestris, Avena elatior, A. 
pubescens, and Lolium perenne. To give one ex¬ 
ample, the plot treated annually with 300 lbs. of 
sulphate of potass, 100 lbs. of sulphate of soda, 
100 lbs. of sulphate of magnesia, 8£ cwts. of 
superphosphate of lime, and 400 lbs. each of 
sulphate and muriate of ammonia per acre, pro¬ 


duces an average crop of 3 tons of hay per acre. 
The herbage of this plot is now reduced to about 
a dozen species ; and more than ninety-seven per 
cent, consists of grasses, chiefly the coarser ones 
of those named. Taking an unmanured plot for 
comparison, we have an average crop of a little 
over a ton per acre, furnished by between fifty 
and sixty species, and thirty per cent, less grass 
in the herbage. We might quote many more 
interesting facts, but Mr. Lawes promises to pub¬ 
lish shortly a complete report on this interesting 
series of experiments. 

Systematic Botany .—The concluding part of 
the second volume of Bentham and Smoker’s 
Genera Flantarum, containing the remainder of 
the Gamopetalae from the Campanulaceae to the 
Plantagineae, presents very few important altera¬ 
tions in the arrangement of the orders and genera. 
The whole of the gamopetalous orders are grouped 
in ten cohorts, namely: Rubiales, Asterales, Cam- 
panales, Ericales, Primulales, Ebenales, Gentian- 
ales, Polcmoniales, Personalcs, and Lamiales. These 
names indicate pretty well the orders brought 
together. The singular genus Columellia is main¬ 
tained as a distinct order, and placed next to the 
Gesneriaceae; Salvadoraceae come between the 
Oleaceae and Apoc-ynaceae ; and the Lentibularieae 
are placed in the Personales, immediately after the 
Orobanchaceae. The genera Pholisma, Ammo- 
broma and Lennoa form a small order in the 
Ericales, where also the Diapensiaceae are located. 
The Plantagineae are placed at the end as an 
anomalous order, and the authors have followed 
Decaisne in referring the Cyrilleae to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Ricineae. 

Investigations on Growth. —Dr. Reinke’s experi¬ 
mental researches on the growth of plants which 
he published in some of the earlier numbers of the 
Rotanische Zeitung this year are very severely 
criticised in the Flora by Dr. Julius Sachs, whose 
instruments for measuring growth are exhibited 
at South Kensington. Dr. Reinke’s apparatus is 
uncompromisingly condemned as subject to a long 
series of errors, and wholly unfit for the purpose; 
and the idea of his measuring a thousandth part 
of a millimetre with it is ridiculed as utterly im¬ 
possible. We notice this here because we gave 
some of Reinke’s figures and conclusions without 
regard to the means by which he obtained them. 
It seems clear that little value can be attached to 
them; and Sachs will not allow that they are 
even approximations to the truth. 


MICROSCOPICAL NOTES. 


At the Royal Microscopical Society, on June 7, 
a paper by the Abbate Count Castracane was read, 
describing his success in efforts to photograph 
Nobert’s nineteenth band, and remarking on the 
probable limits of microscopic vision, which he 
placed rather higher than Helmholtz's calculation. 
Mr. Sorby, by whom the paper was translated from 
the Italian, appended some remarks, among other 
things recommending that instead of bands of 
continuous lines sets of test slides should be 
ruled with unequal gaps, by which it would be 
easier to distinguish diffraction lines from genuine 
ones. 

Mr. Davis, on the same evening, gave an 
account which he will publish more in full, of his 
observations on that interesting rotifer, Conochilus 
volvox. He finds the mouth is not where it was 
supposed to be by writers on the subject, but in a 
position outside the large ciliary wreath. The 
winter eggs of these creatures which give rise to a 
new colony after the death of the old one, he thinks, 
fall to the ground, protected by the gelatinous 
mass that held them together, and after a con¬ 
siderable interval hatch out the new members. He 
has never found fewer than six young in a new 
colony, and he corrects the statement that they 
adhere to each other by their tails. The tails do 
not touch, but only approximate towards the 
centre of the gelatinous ball in which they dwell. 
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Mr. 0. Stewart exhibited and called attention 
to the curious small bottle-shaped spines, of 
■which a lew are found near the mouth openings 
of echini, and of which the function is unknown. 

Mr. Slack exhibited a case of petalody which 
had occurred in two lobes of the calyx of a pink 
gloxinia. Instead of the usual sharp angular 
termination, these lobes had expanded and assumed 
the appearance and colour of petals. 

Some interesting diatoms were also exhibited, 
found in a deposit at St. Monica, near Los Ange¬ 
los, California. It was rich in several kinds of 
aulaeodiscus, stietodiseus, omphalopelta versi¬ 
color, asteromphalus, asterolampra,and many more. 
The earth was sent to the society by Mr. Hanks, 
of San Francisco, and the slides exhibited were 
mounted by Mr. Barnett, of Tottenham. 

A microscopical and chemical examination of 
the lava in the dykes of Thera, by M. Fouqud, 
shows that the felspar prevailing among the 
microliths—crystals less than 0 ra,a, 01 in "then- 
dimensions—is albite: while the felspar prevail¬ 
ing in large crystals disseminated through the 
fundamental magma of tho rock is sometimes 
labradorite, sometimes anorthite. Great crystals 
of felspar extracted with the help of an electro¬ 
magnet agree with the law of Tschermak. Upon 
chemical analysis the numerical results obtained 
conform to the hypothesis of chemical associations 
in divers proportions of albite and anorthite. 
There is no union of isomorphous species, but 
juxtaposition in the same rank of different species, 
one of which is always predominant. These 
lavas are divided into acid and basic; in the first, 
the felspar most abundant in large crystals is labra¬ 
dorite, in the second anorthite. 

The large crystals of augite in the acid lavas are 
rich in protoxvde of iron ; in the basic group they 
have principally a base of lime. In the acid lavas 
olivine is almost wanting,and iron oxyde frequently 
in large crystals; in the basic sorts the opposite 
is noticed. In the acid sort the colourless or 
light-brown amorphous matter scattered among 
the crystals often contains few globulites, while 
the acid sort is usually rich in them. Tridymite 
is abundant in the former; exceptional in the latter. 

The most ancient masses in the north of the 
island are composed of anorthite lava. Emissions 
of anorthite and labradorite lava alternated; 
the most recent on the summits of the coast 
are labradorite. Some of the lavas are veritable 
microscopic breccias, the fragments of which 
have been carried along in the flow of the lava at 
the time of its emission. These fragments are 
aligned in the direction of the stream, and their 
bounds marked by microliths. They must have 
been carried along with the crystals of the rock 
already solidified in the midst of the molten amor¬ 
phous matter. The tridymite was formed in the 
molten rock. It is contemporary with the emis¬ 
sion of the lavas, and formed under the influence 
of the water imprisoned in the vacuoles of the 
rock. Where tho tridymite is observed there is 
usually a suroxydation of the ferruginous elements 
of the lavas, doubtless arising from the oxygen of 
the water decomposed at high temperatures. Tridy¬ 
mite is not only found in the prehistoric lavas of 
the coast of Thera, but in the recent lavas of Ka- 
menis, and especially in some poured out in 1866 
(Comptes Jiendus, May 16). 

M. Oaklet has made a fresh examination of 
the vocal organs of the Cicada, the description of 
which by previous writers, Reaumur, Oarus, Solier, 
Doydre, liuges, and others he finds to differ in 
important particulars. He states that the singing 
cicada has three pairs of thoracic stigmata, tho 
two first situated immediately below the spiny 
plates of the mesothorax, while the two last 
Delong to the metathorax, and are covered by the 
spiny plates of this thoracic segment, which are 
the lids of the musical apparatus of the male. 
These three pairs of thoracic stigmata “he is 
certain exist also in the females.” The two last 
thoracic stigmata, he states, were mistaken by 
Caras for the two first of the abdomen, from 


which they differ in position and structure. The 
thoracic stigmata are very large, hairy at the 
margin, surrounded hv a horny circle, and fur¬ 
nished with moveable lids, while the abdominal 
ones are small, punctiform, destitute of moveable 
lids, and surrounded by a little mealy aureole. 
There are seven pairs of abdominal stigmata, 
not six, and the first are situated on the scaly 
triangle of the first abdominal ring. The second 
pair have no mealy circle, and are less visible than 
the others. The external wall of the sonorous 
cavity in which the drum is situated does not, 
according to M. Carlet, belong to the first abdomi¬ 
nal ring as Reaumur figured it, but to tho second, 
as is readily seen in C. orni and C. metadata, in 
which the wall is incomplete, and forms a salient 
apophyse projecting on the second segment. In 
C. plcijeia it is easy to see that the superior mar¬ 
gin of this external wall is free, and separated from 
the upper margin of the cell of the drum, which 
is formed by the first abdominal ring. Previous 
observers have described an extensor muscle of 
the drum •, hut the muscle has another function, 
as the author proposes to show in another paper 
(Comptet Jiendus, May 22). 

Ik the same number of Comptet Jiendus, M. 
Giard describes a new species of Psorospermia 
found in the general cavity of an echinocardium. 
Small lustrous black bodies like plasmodia of 
myxomvcetes may be seen on that part of the 
test that extends from the mouth to the sub-anal 
plastron, and on the curve of the intestine. On 
the surface of the black masses a strong magnifi¬ 
cation displays hyaline vesicles containing crystals 
and spores (psorospermiae arranged in a regular 
sphere). The spores are at the ends of filaments 
radiating from a central point where a yellow 
nucleus is found. Each spore is sustained by two 
filaments tangential to the extremities of its lesser 
axis. Some cysts contain microspores, others 
megaspores. Under Hartnack’s objective Xo. 9 
some spores are seen to contain only a granular 
protoplasm, while others exhibit from three to 
six falciform corpuscles in process of formation, 
and disposed round a residual mass, in many in¬ 
stances easily resolved into two or three highly 
refracting granules often disappearing at maturity. 
The crystals which form a dull white spot belong 
to the clinorhombic system, frequentlv mncled 
together in groups of rare elegance. They are 
soluble in nitric, and insoluble in acetic acid, and 
are disengaged at maturity as a sort of network, 
which seems to assist in the dissemination of the 
spores, like the capillitium of myxomycetes. M. 
Giard says these psorospermiae do not resemble 
gregarinae, but approximate rather to lower fungi. 
He asks, as the spores seem like those in the cysts 
of gregarinae, “ whether the relations of psoro¬ 
spermiae to gre<rariuae are not rather parasitic 
than genetic.” He calls this species Lithocystis 
Schncideri. 

The irrepressible spontaneous-generation con¬ 
troversy still goes on. M. Pasteur having alluded, 
in the French Academy on June 6, to Prof. 
Tyndall's experiments, M. Frdmv, in opposition, 
referred to a pamphlet he has just published under 
the title of “ La Generation des Ferments,” which 
we have not seen. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Anthropological Institute. — (Tuesday. June 13.) 
Colonel A. Lane Fox, F.R.S., President, in the 
Chair. Prof. Busk, F.R.S., described a collection of 
crania of natives of the New Hebrides, some of which 
had been Bent to the President by Mr. Goodenongh, and 
others to the Royal College of Snrgoons by Dr. Corrie, 
R.N. Seven were from tho Island of Mallicollo, and 
three from that of Vanikoro. With respect to the 
former, he remarked that they were of especial interest 
as being the first, so far as he was aware, that had 
ever been brought to Europe from that locality; and 
also from their extraordinary form, due to the artificial 
depression of the forehead, a mode of deforma¬ 
tion not hitherto recorded among tho Melan¬ 


esian race of New Guinea and the South 
sea. The particular form of the head among tie 
Mallicollese was noticed by Captain Cook and it, 
two Forsters on tile occasion of the discover)' o{ the 
island in 1774. Tho skulls from Vanikoro. on tie 
other hand, represented the normal form of the era- 
ilium in people of the same race.—A paper by Mr. 
Ranken on the “South Sea Islanders” was read by 
Mr. Brabrook. The author proposed that the 
Ma/tori should be adopted to distinguish the light 
races of the Pacific from tho Papuans or Blai-. 
He adduced evidence to show that the latter first 
occupied a considerable number of the islands, 
and that the lighter race arrived subsequently 
from the West and formed a settlement in danae. 
whence it is now well established that they spread 
in all directions, and in some instances minded 
with the Papuans. If- mentioned several points in 
which the Mahories differ essentially from the Malays, 
who, however, appear to be a cognate race.—A short 
account of a visit paid to New Guinea by M. d'Albertis 
was communicated by Mr. A. W. Franks, I-Mt.S. 
Mr. Distant described some photographs of natives 
of the Nicobar Islands. 


Chemical Society.— (Thursday, June 15.) 

Du. J. H. Gladstone, F.R.S., Vice-President, in the 
Chair. The usual business of the Society haring ter¬ 
minated, a large number of communications were red. 
this being the last meeting of the season. The firs 
paper, by Prof. Dewar, entitled “ Chemical Studios’ 
was chiefly devoted to an account of several interest¬ 
ing lecture-experiments.—Dr. H. E. Armstrong then 
gave a short account of his elaborate “ Researches on 
the Reduction of Nitric Acid, and on the Oxides cl 
Nitrogon; I’artl. On the Gases Evolved by the Actios 
of Metals on Nitric Acid," made in conjunction v.ti 
Mr. Accworth.—Mr. C. T. Kingzett then read a paper 
on “The Composition and Formula of an Alkaloid 
from Jaborandi.”—There were also papers on “ The 
Simultaneous Action of Iodine and Aluminium or. 
Ether and Compound Ethers,” by Dr. J. H. Gladstote 
and Mr. A. Tribe; “On Compounds of Antimony 
Pentachloride with Alcohols and with Ethers,’ by 
Mr. W. C. Williams ; “ On the Volatility of iSariuu. 
Strontium, and Calcium,” by Prof. J. N.Mallet; "Oe 
tho Action of Chlorine on Acetamide," by Dr. E. if 
Prevost; “ Note on the Perbromates,” by Mr. M H. 
P. Muir ; and a communication “ On a New and Cun- 
venient Form of Areometer for Clinical Use,” by Dr. 
J. G. Blackley.—After tho Chairman had thanked tbs 
authors in the name of the Society, the meeting vis 
adjourned until November next. 


Royal Society. —( Thursday, June 15.) 

Dit. Hooker, C.B., President, in the Chair. Twenty- 
nine papers wore read, by Dr. Wyville Thomson, Mr. 
H. N. Moseley. Mr. Alban Doran, Dr. H. Airy, Prof- 
Roscoe, Prof. W. G. Adams and Mr. R. E. Day, Ah- 
A. M. Worthington, Mr. Joseph Thomson, Dr. Bastian. 
Prof. B. Stewart, Lord Rayleigh, Prof. Thorpe, Ah- “ 
E. H. Gordon, Mr. J. G. Greenfell, Rev. S. Haughtou. 
Mr. De La Rue and Mr. H. Muller, Mr. G' rn 
Jeffreys, Dr. Klein, Dr. Creighton, Mr. Crookes, Ah. 
J. Y. Buchanan, Dr. Frankland, Sir E. Sabine, Alr.G. 
Dowdeswell, Sir C. Shadwell, Dr. Brunton and Air. 
W. Pye, Sir Joseph Fayrer and Dr. Brunton. Dr- 
Carpenter, and Mr. W. H. L. Rnssell. The Societ? 
adjourned over the Long Vacation. 


Society of Antiquaries.— (Thursday, June 15.) 

The Rev. J. Colli ngwood, Bruce read a paper on 
discoveries at Cilurnum, a station on the Roman Vi all 
about fivo miles to the north of Hexham, situated on 
the right bank of the North Tyne. The shape of the 
station is, as usual, a parallelogram, and it cover 1 * 
space of about five and a half acres. It is crossed by 
two streets, and contains a forum with three entrances 
and the remains of elaborate buildings. There te 
long been a tradition in the neighbourhood that tan 
Roman force quartered here was cavalry, and that uw 
horses were stabled underground. During the Oj 
cavations a vaulted chamber was discovered, closed 
by an iron-studded oaken door. At first it seemed as 
if the popular belief would be confirmed, but the van, 
showed no signs of having been used as a stable, 
chief “find” being coins, especially false "denanj, 
which no doubt were easily circulated w*! , 
natives. From this the conclusion was dm* 11 ““ 
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the chamber was the treasury of the station. Subse¬ 
quently another range of chambers has been found, 
-which also contained a great number of Roman coins, 
from the consular period downwards. In the station 
Saxon coins are now found mixed with Roman. 
Among the sculptured stones found hero is one with 
the figure of a standard-boarer holding a vexillum, 
originally inscribed “ .Salvia Augg.,” &c.; but the 
last “ g ” has been subsequently erased. This monu¬ 
ment must doubtless have been erected while the 
empire was shared by Elagabalus and Soverus Alex¬ 
ander, in a.d. 221, and the erasure made in pur¬ 
suance of the decree of the senate after the murder 
of Elagabalus. Another stone found here in the last 
century evidently once boro the name of Elagabalus 
in full, but it has been similarly erased. These are 
striking instances of the unity which existed through¬ 
out the Roman empire, even during its decline. From 
the remains of the buildings here and in other places, 
it is clear that even these military stations on the 
vory confines of the empire were fully constituted 
mnnicipia. 

Geo. Scharf, Esq., of the National Portrait Gallery, 
exhibited and described two portraits of Quoen Mary 
of England, and one of Mary Quoen of Scotland. Of 
the former, one was painted in 1514, and since then 
has belonged to the Brocas family, of Beaurepaire, 
Hants, and the other is the property of the Dean and 
Chapter of Durham. The portrait of Mary Queen of 
Scots was one of thoso painted during her stay at 
Sheffield for presents to her friends, and was once in 
the royal collection, as it is marked with “ C. R.” 


FINE ART. 

L' Eauforte en 1876. Trento Eauxfortes par 
trente Artistes. Texte par Eugene Mont- 
rosier. (Paris: Veuve A. Cadarfc, 1875.) 
The late M. Alfred Cadart, who had survived 
the dangers of the Franco-German war, in 
which he distinguished himself by personal 
gallantry, and won tho Cross of the Legion 
of Honour, died quite prematurely last year 
in a time of profound peace. He was very 
well known in Paris as the only publisher 
who had devoted himself to the propagation 
of etching, and he did not pursue his busi¬ 
ness simply in the commercial spirit, but 
had an ardent faith in the art, so that his 
efforts had a public purpose. His publica¬ 
tions were numerous, but of very uneqnal 
merit; indeed the visible defects of many 
plates which he issued created rather a pre¬ 
judice against him, by producing an impres¬ 
sion that he bad no severity of taste. This 
was not quite fair to him, for if a publisher 
were to limit himself to the absolutely best 
in etching, he could not issue enough to 
keep a publishing establishment alive. M. 
Cadart had a strong desire to encourage 
■original etching, the most uncertain of the 
fine arts, and he did not adopt the safer 
system of employing etchers as mere in¬ 
terpreters of pictures, as other publishers 
have done extensively since. The conse¬ 
quence of M. Cadart’s system was inevitably 
that he encumbered himself with a consider¬ 
able quantity of mediocre coppers, so that 
the public was likely to miss tlio works of 
real excellence which were occasionally 
hidden among them. In order to produce a 
better impression on the public mind, M. 
Cadart determined in 1873 to issue an an¬ 
nual portfolio containing thirty plates by the 
best men, thus giving the cream of the best 
French work of an original kind done in the 
previous twelve months. This annual pub¬ 
lication appears to have succeeded, for it is 
still maintained by the publisher’s widow. 
In the second year the number of plates was 
increased to forty, in the third the original 


number is resumed because it is easier to 
keep to a high level of quality when the 
plates are not too numerous. 

Each portfolio has a preface or intro¬ 
ductory essay by a writer upon art. Those 
of the first two years were written by a 
competent critic, M. Burty, one of them 
giving the history of the French renaissance 
of etching, the other describing some details 
of the art of printing, and explaining the 
difference between a fine proof and a common 
one. Both M. Bnrty’s little essays were 
worth reading, and added to the value of the 
publication. We cannot say as much for 
the one in the present number by M. Eugene 
Montrosier on “ L’Expression de la Gravnrc 
a l’Eauforte,” which is little better than 
a puff on tho etchings which follow, and not 
always an intelligent puff. The writer does 
not really enter into his subject, but re¬ 
mains to the end of his essay visibly out¬ 
side of it, either repeating what has been 
often said before or else praising without 
discrimination the etchings which he has to 
advertise. Equally indiscriminate is his 
praise of the art of etching itself. “ Les 
terrains, les ciels, les hois sombres et la mer 
avec ses flots ‘ ondoyants et divers ’ sont 
exprimes, grace a lui, avec une perfection 
singuliere et une sincerity attachante.” The 
writer seems to think that skies and foliage 
are expressed in etching with equal per¬ 
fection and with a “ singular ” perfection, 
whereas the truth is, as everybody knows 
who has really studied the subject, that 
etched skies are very rarely satisfactory, 
while trees always come well in etching 
when the artist can draw them properly, the 
reason for this difference being that skies 
depend much more than foliage upon a 
delicate truth of tone. M. Montrosier says 
of Rembrandt:— 

“ Rembrandt a, pour ainsi parler, invents des 
‘ manieres ’ perdues depuis, pour dompter la 
lumiere, ce docile collaborates de son pome! Nul 
rnieux que lui n'a possede et employe la science 
du ‘ clair obscur.’ ” 

This is just how a writer who knew 
nothing, but repeated what he had heard, 
would be likely to speak of Rembrandt. 
It is a concise expression of two current 
ideas about the great etcher which are both 
erroneous. Writers who have no technical 
experience go on repeating that Rembrandt 
had secrets which have been lost, whereas 
the plain truth is that all his “ dodges ” are 
perfectly well known, and the proof that they 
are so is that he can be accurately copied. 
Rembrandt was certainly a very great 
executant, but on all merely technical 
points Flameng is quite equal to him. The 
“ manieres ” which excite the wonder of 
people who know nothing about the subject 
are often simple in the extreme, and nothing 
but the common resources of the art, such 
as the use of dry point or printer’s ink. 
The other assertion, that Rembrandt is un¬ 
surpassed as a master of chiaroscuro is a 
repetition of the popular opinion, but it is 
not true. His chiaroscuro was always 
arbitrary and generally false, but it strikes 
the popular imagination. There is a very 
amusing observation about a plate by M. 
Paolo Michettd in the present portfolio. M. 
Montrosier tells ns that the work is minute 
enough to make one believe that the artist 


had scratched his plate of metal before 
putting it in the acid bath ! The exquisite 
absurdity of this remark will be visible at a 
glance to anybody who has the most super¬ 
ficial acquaintance with the process of 
etching. Every etched plate is scratched 
before it is bitten, or else there would be no 
lines. M. Montrosier seems to fancy that 
ordinary etchings are bitten first and drawn 
afterwards, but that the performance of M. 
Paolo Micbetti, being so wonderfully minute, 
must have been executed differently. Each 
contributor has his little compliment. M. 
Pierre Billet is mentioned with the note, 
“ Celui-la, e’est quelqu’un! ” The Jour 
<TAntomnc by M. Appian is called “ ravis- 
sant, ravLssant! ” and so on. Let us hope 
these gentlemen are pleased; each has his 
little sugar-plum. 

The thirty etchings are of the most vari¬ 
ous merit. The one by M. Toussaint, which 
opens the series, and has for its subject the 
eonrtyard at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, is 
decidedly tho best representation of archi¬ 
tecture (not ruined) which we have met 
with in recent etching. Some artists have 
a strong dislike to' the use of the ruler, yet 
when architecture is severe in its lines and 
in perfectly good repair it is impossible to 
draw it correctly by the unaided hand. In 
the present instance the ruler is employed 
when necessary to correctness, but not else. 
M. Toussaint deserves praise for the uncom¬ 
mon truth of his cast shadows, which are 
not black patches as in vulgar etching, but 
transparent and right in tone, with jnst 
sufficient reflection in them. The foliage is 
graceful and rich, though very unlike etcher’s 
foliage in general, for it is more in the spirit 
of a painter in water-colours ; the preserva¬ 
tion of local colour in this foliage gives 
great brilliance to the architecture. M. 
Alberto Maso Gilli, an Italian etcher of con¬ 
siderable ability, contributes a portrait of 
Rembrandt, grim and characteristic, with a 
Rembrandtish effect of light. The prince of 
etchers is seated, palette in hand, and is jnst 
taking up some colour with his brush, when 
his attention is arrested by some one in the 
position of tho spectator at whom he looks 
in a stem penetrating way. There can be 
no doubt that M. Gilli is an etcher of un¬ 
common skill, and it is the most diffi¬ 
cult parts of his plates which are gene¬ 
rally the best done, for example in the 
present instance the face and hands are 
better than the dress and background. M. 
Gilli is singularly clever in his manage¬ 
ment of gradation and light on flesh, but 
this plate is a good deal spoiled by the 
heavy and obstructed shading all round the 
figure, which makes the background come 
unpleasantly forward and deprives the pic¬ 
ture of space and air. Daubigny gives us 
a landscape near the sea-coast, which is 
simply an undulating foreground of rough 
land with a clump of wood beyond it. 
There is a glimpse of sea in the distance. 
The sun is trying to penetrate a cloudy grey 
sky which repeats the restless undulations 
of the land. This is not a particularly good 
etching, and the subject is one of those 
which the British public always condemn 
as “uninteresting,” but we can easily 
imagine that if Daubigny painted it (as 
perhaps he has done), the picture would be 
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impressive. Tbe plate, such as it is, re¬ 
quires a good deal of imagination in the 
spectator, as well as of that highly-developed 
landscape instinct which can take an interest 
in the simplest material. “ Coquetterie,” 
by M. Berne-Bellecour, represents a lady 
looking at the little mirror in an oriental 
feather-fan. This plate is lightly and plea¬ 
santly sketched, without being carried too 
far in any detail, and is certainly one of the 
most harmonious in the series. M. Lalanne 
gives a sketch of the Port de la Plataine, a 
Royan, which is in his own peculiar later 
manner, now carried decidedly into manner¬ 
ism. These coast subjects are not altogether 
favourable to the display of what is best in 
Lalanne’s talent, for there is seldom much 
beauty or grace in the material they supply. 
It is very possible that his sense of grace, 
which was at one time very exquisite, may 
have been spoiled by too much looking at ugly 
yet terribly interesting things during the 
siege of Paris, when he used his pencil at every 
possible opportunity to illustrate the siege 
afterwards in a numerous collection of 
etchings. It is easy to see the influence of 
that series of war studies in the plate be¬ 
fore us. The shore here is as ugly as mili¬ 
tary earth-works, and everything is drawn 
much more in the spirit of an officer noting 
down facts with summary decision than in 
the spirit of an artist seeking out grace and 
beauty, and lovingly dwelling upon them. 
Surely, now that the war is long past, 
French artists might get rid of its evil in¬ 
fluences. Why does not Lalanne draw the 
beautiful French trees as he used to do 
before the national disaster ?—trees that are 
really beautiful, buildings that are really 
picturesque, these are what he ought to etch 
for us, and not ugly lumps of earth by the 
seaside with prosperous watering-places 
behind them. Of Veyrassat we need only 
say that he gives his usual white boat-horses 
and his usual black boat-horses for contrast. 
M. Chaplin’s art has always made some 
appeal to other feelings than the artistic. 
His young lady who is just going to bathe 
conveys (according to the etcher’s intention) 
much more the impression of a Parisian 
grisette who has undressed herself, than that 
of the ideal woman whom artists of a higher 
order endeavour to realise for us. The 
plain truth is that when the nude is not 
idealised it is indecent. There is much 
cleverness in M. Paolo Michetti’s Jeunes 
Bergers des environs de Chieti, an etching 
from a picture, but quite different from the 
usual laboured etchings from pictures. The 
plate before us is lightly sketched, and is an 
independent piece of work in itself, though 
no doubt it conveys a good idea of the 
artist’s manner as a painter, a manner in 
which we suppose there must be a good 
deal of the mystery of nature with that 
pleasure in papillotage which is so curiously 
characteristic of some modern continental 
painters. All that can be said in favour 
of M. Pignet’s Cour de Forme in North 
Carolina is that it is well bitten. The 
lines are all just as deep or shallow as the 
artist intended them to be; but they are 
not well drawn, the draughtsman is not 
sensitive to what is really interesting in 
the modulation of line. There is a cow 
just in the middle of the composition 


which looks like a cow’s skin stuffed for a 
museum. M. Martial painted a fine study 
of beeches in the wood at Pierrefonds for 
the Salon of 1874, and ho has etched a 
large plate of it for this series. This plate 
is excellent as a study, for it is full of know¬ 
ledge and very remarkable for thoroughness 
in drawing; but it is only a simple study 
from nature, and not a picture. Beech- 
trunks, however, have never been etched 
with such power and truth before. 

M. Hedouin gives a rather slight but 
clever sketch of a female figure in the cos¬ 
tume of the eighteenth century, and quite 
with the air of that time, in illustration of 
Sterne’s Sentimental Journey. The execu¬ 
tion of this plate is simple and refined; but 
it is so like a slight burin engraving that 
we scarcely see why it should have been 
etched except for the mere sake of rapidity. 
M. Hedouin has always shown an elegant 
taste, and he has had so much practice in 
the etchings for Bida’s Gospels that his hand 
is now uncommonly sure, so that he does 
what he intends to do at once; but he is 
much more a refined engraver in etching 
than an etcher in the especial sense of the 
word. M. Beauverie, in a scene at Medan, 
near Poissy, a simple snow-piece, with a 
cottage, a well, and a tree, has been unfor¬ 
tunate in his sky, as aquafortists so very 
often are. Although the sun is in the 
middle the sky is all of one tint, a little 
mottled but not gradated, and what is very 
strange, there are no cast shadows anywhere. 
One of tbe queerest etchings in the col¬ 
lection is that by M. Bracqnemond, from 
whom we might have expected better 
things. He calls it Derniere Reflexion , 
meaning, we suppose, what we call in 
English the after-glow. A gentleman is 
sitting in the window with his hands on the 
back of another chair and admiring the 
splendours of the evening sky which M. 
Bracquemond has judiciously not attempted 
to represent. To the right we have a 
glimpse of a garden or private wood very 
slightly represented. The gentleman looks 
indescribably odd as he sits in the comer 
gazing with a peculiar puzzled expression. 
He reminds ns of an aspirant to the Senate, 
wondering whether he will be successful 
and striving to read his fate in the hierogly¬ 
phics of the sky. It would be difficult to 
find anything more awkward than this 
composition, the window behind the gentle¬ 
man’s head and the chair for his hands to 
rest upon come in as awkwardly as they 
possibly can, and the details are so managed 
that there are several unlucky acute-angled 
triangles just where the eye most needs a 
little repose. Appian’s plate, like all his 
etchings, is charming in manner though 
slight in subject. We have a road, a small 
house, a wood, and a blind man with his 
dog all apparently sketched in the very 
slightest and simplest way, but if any amateur 
or artist tried to get the qualities of this 
plate, the harmony, the mystery, the inde¬ 
scribable play of the point upon the copper, 
in a word, the style, he would soon discover 
how much art there is in its apparent 
naivete and innocence. M. Appian uses 
sulphur rather freely just at last to get some 
even tints like washes of aquatint, and in his 
hands the effect is always good, though 
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inferior artists often smother their plates 
when they have recourse to this expedient 
by depriving them of air and brilliance. 
M. Larson’s plate, Aux Garrieres A'Or.«i't, 
was suggested, we suppose, by the artist’s 
feeling of sympathy and pity for painful 
labour. A man is carrying a heavy 
stone on his back, and a woman is lift¬ 
ing other similar stones upon a hod. 
The grave sentiment here is very like that, 
of Millet, but the sentiment is everything; 
there is no art in this plate, no care to 
avoid unpleasant angles, or to contrive any 
large arrangement of light and shade which 
might have disguised in some degree tbe 
ugliness of the material. The consequence 
is that the plate is disagreeable, which a 
work of art ought never to be. Paris en 
Train is a view on the Seine a little above 
Notre Dame by M. Taiee, with the begin¬ 
nings of a new bridge. The subject is in¬ 
teresting, and there is an open-air effect 
about the plate which we like, but the draw¬ 
ing is very amateurish. Still more ama¬ 
teurish are the cow and the field in the 
Paturages de Guisseny by M. de Grosseilliez. 
In the Vue prise dn Pont Louis-Philippe, by 
M. Delauney, the masses are well arranged 
and kept rightly in their places by consider, 
able truth of tone, but there is a large 
awkward space of mere unmeaning shading 
in the foreground. Gabrielle, by M. do 
Nittis, is a young lady with a fan, in a very 
low dress with bare arms. Her face is 
pretty, but not her arms. The execution of 
the face is exceedingly delicate and refined, 
and might be a good model of work for 
etchers of the figure. M. Ballin’s Vue prise 
de London Bridge represents the entrance to 
the Cannon Street Station, with the railway- 
bridge. Some barges are cleverly grouped 
to the left in order to break the long line of 
the bridge with their masts, and the smoke 
of a river steamer is introduced for the same 
purpose. St. Paul’s Cathedral occupies the 
distance. The roof of the station is wrong 
in perspective, its lines slope up to the right 
when they ought to have sloped down, and 
this error of itself produces an impression of 
want of science, but the plate is not 
bad in other respects. M. Chauvel s 
etching, Apres la Pluie, represents nothing 
but a little country lane with a few 
sheep and a figure behind them, and two 
trees on a sloping bank to the left. It 
is nature, but nature simplified. The sky is 
cloudy, and etched with taste and skill, 
while the whole scene keeps together very 
harmoniously. Two small plates by if 
Pierre Billet, who has won some reputation 
of late by his rustic figures, represent 
French washerwomen out of doors. They 
are not pleasant etchings, yet very genuine 
etcher’s work, and very true, with the un¬ 
compromising realism of their author. M. 
Feyen-Perrin’s Venaangeuse, ono of the 
artist’s etchings from his own picture, is a 
fair sample of his manner, which has some 
fine qualities of texture in everything except 
flesh; but it is a pity that he always blackens 
the faces of his rustic women now, under 
pretence of shading them. The woman s 
neck in this plate is not like a neck at a) , 
it resembles a log of wood sawn square. 
M. Brunet-Debaines, who is certainly now 
one of the best etchers in France, has a hue 
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braking piece of Gothic architecture in the 
present portfolio, called Intericur de V eglise 
de Pont Audemer, firmly and truly drawn, 
and uncommonly well shaded; we have 
seldom seen Gothic architecture so power- 
fally represented; not only is it strongly 
rendered here in the material sense, but we 
are made to feel the impression of it very 
powerfully also. The Canealaise, by M. 
Lalauze, is an oyster-girl, not pretty, but 
pleasant and good-tempered. She stands 
well upon her feet and is very well drawn 
indeed, with a brilliant truth of texture. 
M. Coindre’s landscape Les Sap his du Doubs, 
represents a rough path in the midst of a 
forest, with big stones and great trunks of 
pine. There is much observation of nature 
in this plate, but the lights are so scattered 
that the scene is confusing, and it is not 
every spectator who would take the trouble 
to make it out. L'Affnhitr, by F. Rops, is an 
ugly plate with a good deal of character, 
representing a man with a gun lying on his 
belly in wait for game. M. Ribot contri¬ 
butes a portrait of Emile Cordon, critique 
d'Art. If ever this critic has ventured to 
say anything unfavourable of M. Ribot’s 
paintings, the artist has his revenge, for we 
have seldom met with an uglier portrait. 
M. Ribot’s manner is frank enough in all 
conscience, but it is too brvfale for the treat¬ 
ment of flesh; however, there is room in 
etching for all kinds of originality. The 
Moulin it, Veldes en Cavx, by M. de Grave- 
sande, is merely a study of a water-wheel 
and its appurtenances, and this identical 
etching was published by M. de Gravesande 
along with other plates of his in Belgium, 
two years ago or more. Wc are surprised 
at the bad policy of publishing a plate which 
has already appeared, because it shakes one’s 
faith in the newness of the others. This 
one was certainly not worth publishing 
twice, as it is much inferior to the best 
works of its author. We cannot say much 
either for the Temple de Diana d Nimes, by 
M. de Rochebrune, which is more mechani¬ 
cal than artistic, especially in the shading of' 
the masonry; M. de Rochebrune has done 
better work than this in previous years. The 
plates in Mdmo. Cadart's portfolio are, as 
the reader has seen, so very various that 
they resemble each other in nothing except 
in being printed upon the same kind of 
paper, and it is impossible to say anything 
which is applicable to all of them. They 
leave, however, a general impression on the 
mind, which is that the artists keep up to 
the level of the two previous years, but 
have not made any progress. It is probable 
that most of them have attained the degree 
of skill in etching which is compatible with 
their natural gifts, and that they will never 
go much beyond what they are doing now. 

' P. G. Hamerton. 


INDIAN VIEWS AND SKETCHES. 

The collection of landscape and other subjects 
from India by Mr. George Landseer, now on view 
at 148 New Bond Street—or (as tho catalogue 
with rather needless inflation terms them) “Draw¬ 
ings and Sketches of Indian Scenery and Life, and 
Countries of Her Most Gracious Majesty the 
Queen and Empress of India, and her Feudatories, 
from 18311 to 1873, with descriptions collated 


from acknowledged authorities ”—is of very con¬ 
siderable attraction and interest. Mr. George 
Landseer (son of the famous engraver, Thomas 
Landseer) had begun to take some position as a 
painter in England when, in 1839, he left this 
country for India: he only returned in 1874. 
Central India, and the regions from Bombay to 
Kashmir, have been his principal places of travel 
and study: in Kashmir he spent the summers of 
eight years, wintering in various native States of 
India. The most prominent excellence of his 
views is their fine sense of space, manifested with¬ 
out artifice or straining for effect, but equally' 
true and pleasurable. Clearness of atmosphere— 
also without any of the overloading of crude blue 
sky and fierce tint which some painters would 
fain identify with India—is another salient merit; 
and generally it may be said that the land¬ 
scapes are in excellent taste, pure and simple 
in artistic point of view, acquainting us with 
many grand and noble scenes of nature, and 
bringing their greatness home to us. The large 
majority of the subjects are in water-colour, 
some of them with a free admixture of coloured 
chalk: these show considerably more technical 
command of material than the oil-picture3. Land¬ 
scapes predominate, but (not to speak of the 
human • figures) animals also—elephants, dogs, 
Kashmir goats, Ac.—have been attentively studied, 
not without something at times to recall the mode 
of Sir Edwin Landseer. The largest view of all 
is a very striking one—Prom Elphinstone Point, 
Mahableshwar Hills. We may particularise, more¬ 
over, the Sketch from Matheran : View of Arthur's 
Seat from Elphinstone Point Road ; The Kistnah 
Valley from the Pagodah at Mahableshwar Village; 
Srinagar from Gull-Murg ; Bij Bijhara (Temple 
of Wisdom), returning from Shikar ; The Sacred 
Caves of Ambah-Naut, Kashmir; Ruins of the 
Temple of the Sun, Kashmir ; Bombay from Mala¬ 
bar Hill : and several others might be added to 
these. The number of framed works exhibited is 
seventy-three, but these are only a small selection 
from the artist's crowded portfolios. Trophies 
of the chase, and other appropriate adjuncts, are 
displayed in some abundance in the pleasantly 
got-up apartment. 

Mr. Landseer's Exhibition, as will be apparent 
from the dates which we have cited, has no im¬ 
mediate relation to the travels of the Prince of 
Wales. These travels form the starting-point of 
another Indian collection, on view hard-by, at 
the Gallery of Messrs. Dickinson, 114 New Bond 
Street—the “ Sketches taken from Life in Bombay 
and Bengal, by Mr. William Tayler, late Com¬ 
missioner at Patna, during the Tour in India of 
the Prince of Wales between November and 
February.” This series numbers sixty subjects, 
which the “ old Indian ” and the British loyalist 
may no doubt equally inspect with pleasure, but 
which cannot detain the critic for long. A mis¬ 
cellaneous assortment of water-colours is to be 
seen in the same gallery: we may specify among 
the artists Messrs. Donaldson, T. Kelly, J. R. 
Dickinson, 0. Earle, Walter Duncan, ft. Good¬ 
win, and De Wint. W. M. Rossetti. 


'art sale. 

The name of the “ Wynn Ellis Collection ” at¬ 
tracted many persons to the rooms of Messrs. 
Christie, Manson and Woods towards the end of 
last week, but few who had inspected the pictures 
there gathered together can have been astonished 
at the low prices realised on Saturday, and the 
surprise expressed by one or two of our contem¬ 
poraries would appear to be without adequate 
reason. Tho catalogue contained the names of 
Rattaelle, Salvator Rosa, Correggio, Velasquez, 
Murillo, and Greuzo—to mention but a few of 
the accepted masters to whom works were attri¬ 
buted ; but for the most part it was plain either 
that great masters had nodded at their work, or 
that Mr. Wynn Ellis had acquired discretion only 
at a heavy cost to begin with. There w:is a 


time, evidently, as rumour had long asserted, 
when the great collector had bought with much 
willingness but little wisdom. One of the largest 
prices realised at Saturday’s sale was 8001., and 
this was obtained for a Claude —Mount Helicon 
—and for a Madonna and Child, with SS. Cathe¬ 
rine and Lucia, attributed to Raffaelle. For 165 
gs. was sold a Musical Party, attributed to Wat¬ 
teau. The Virgin in Prayer (Murillo), formerly 
in the collection of Prince Joseph Buonaparte, 
fetched 191 gs. Works attributed to Velasquez 
went for small sums, and tho same may be said of 
a batch of pictures assigned to Greuze. Nor were 
the Salvator Rosas in greater demand. Apart 
from the name of the eminent collector, the sale 
would hardly reckon as among the important ones 
of the season. 

By a slip of the pen it was stated in our last 
number that Mr. James Anderson Rose’s collection 
of engravings and etchings was to be sold by 
Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods, instead of 
by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge. Tho 
sale begins at the rooms of the latter firm in 
Wellington Street to-day (June 24). 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Wb have already mentioned the forthcoming sale 
of the collection of etchings and engravings belong¬ 
ing to Mr. James Anderson Rose. The catalogue 
forms a bulky volume of upwards of three hundred 
pages, more than two-thirds of which are devoted 
to the series of historical portraits that gives to the 
collection its special character and interest. This 
series, as might he expected, is particularly valuable 
as illustrating the growth of English art in its 
modern aspect. During the whole of the seven¬ 
teenth ana for a great part of the eighteenth 
century the artists of the English school and 
foreign artists settled in England were almost 
entirely devoted to the service of portraiture, and 
the engravings produced during this period form, 
perhaps, the most complete existing record of 
artistic progress. Among the plates executed by 
unknown engravers may be mentioned some in¬ 
teresting examples of Dutch art, illustrative of the 
events of English history, and representing the 
principal personages of the time. A large sheet 
of plates, taken from a work entitled Tragicum 
Theatrum, published in Holland in 1649, contains 
portraits of Charles I., Strafford, Laud, Fairfax, and 
Cromwell, besides a very curious view of Whitehall 
with the scene of the execution. There is alsoaDutch 
broadsheet with portraits of Cromwell and Fairfax 
side by side, and underneath a series of verses 
headed the “Bloody conversation of Fairfax and 
Cromwell," and containing satirical references to 
the events in which the two generals were engaged. 
In the class of anonymous works we may further 
mention a fine portrait of Lord Darnley, described 
as “ very rare ” and not in the national collection; 
a curious series of plates of Dutch execution 
representing the different incidents in the Gun¬ 
powder Plot, with portraits of the conspirators; 
a portrait of the Earl of Essex, only son of the 
favourite of Queen Elizabeth ; and an interesting 
portrait of Mrs. Siddons, dramatic in expression, 
and bearing little resemblance to the portraits of 
Reynolds or Gainsborough. The collection is rich 
in examples of the Early English engravers. Bv 
Thomas Cecil, working in London from 1628-1635 
and designing many of his plates himself, we have 
portraits of Queen Mary and Edward VI., besides 
a whole-length portrait of Archibald Armstrong, 
Jester to James I., “ Archee by Kings and Princes 
grac't of late, jested himself into a fair estate, 
Ac.” Thomas Cross (1646-1680), who was much 
employed in book - illustrations, contributes a 
curious portrait of Judge Littleton, and Francis 
Delaram (1590-1027) u fir,3 portrait of Queen 
Mary. The collection of Faithorne'a works is 
large and important. Tho adventurous career 
of this artist, who lived through the most 
stirring times of English history (1G10-1091), 
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made him at one period of his life an exile 
in France, where he is said to have studied 
under Nanteuil and Champagne. Afterwards, 
when he was allowed to return to England, he set 
up a print-shop near Temple Bar, and employed 
himself for the remainder of his days in drawing 
and engraving portraits. Some of Mr. Rose's 
plates are of the earlier period, when Faithorne 
was working under the influence of his master, 
Robert Peake, and there are also among the later 
works a fine impression of the portrait of Milton, 
and another of Thomas Hobbes, of Malmesbury. 
A single example of John Payne (1606-1648) is 
interesting because of the fame of its author, who 
is reputed the first English artist who practised 
line-engraving with success. George Vertue 
(1684-1756), art-historian as well as an engraver, 
is represented by sixteen examples, and Robert 
White (1645-1704), who was credited with “a 
wonderful power to take the air of a face,” by 
eleven plates, one of them a curious allegorical 
subject, representing Britannia seated weeping; a 
Jesuit, prompted by the devil, admonishing her, 
while at her feet are strewn a bloody axe, Magna 
Charts, the insignia of Royalty, and the emblems 
of religion; churches are burning in the distance, 
and the wrath of heaven descends upon armies 
engaged in battle. We have mentioned only a 
few of the engravings that throw some light upon 
English art. Tho collection of French portraits 
is no less important, and the examples of modem 
etching are numerous and interesting. We may 
specially mention the series of works by Whistler, 
Rajon, liegros and Flameng. 

The third annual Art Exhibition at the Hartley 
Institution, Southampton, was opened on Tuesday 
last. The exhibition consists of about four 
hundred examples of painting in oil and water¬ 
colours, exhibited upon the usual plan of the 
annual provincial exhibitions, and also a loan 
department of works from the neighbourhood and 
from South Kensington. 

A project has been set on foot to erect a 
monument at Pesth to the Hungarian statesman 
and patriot Francis Beak. Foreigners as well as 
native artists are invited to compete for the con¬ 
struction of this monument, and three prizes are 
offered for the best designs. The cost is not to 
exceed 100,000 florins. 

Fortt-Stx cases of casts and photographs taken 
from the German excavations at Olympia have 
lately been sent to Berlin. These excavations, it 
is stated, will be recommenced about the middle of 
September. 

An exhibition of modem paintings is at present 
open at Turin. The pictures are mostly by 
Italian artists and are not remarkable for any 
particular merit. 

A photographic album of the Salon of this 
year has been published in nine 1 parts, by Messrs. 
Goupil and Go. 

The Salon closed last Tuesday. 

The medals awarded by the jury of the Salon 
this year have been bestowed as follows :—Medal 
of honour—M. Paul Dubois, sculptor; medals of 
the first class in painting—MM. Sylvestre, Dubois, 
Lematte, l’elouse; medals of the second class— 
MM. Ferrier, Maignan, Ferrault, Gtob, Constant, 
Ilerpin, Moreau, Mols, Ronot; medals of the first 
class in sculpture—MM. Ooutan, Marqueste, Da 
Vingtrie; medals of the second class—MM. 
Albert-Lefeuvro, Hugoulin, Hoursolle, Vasselot, 
Cordonnier; Medals of the first class in architec¬ 
ture—MM. Hermant, Thomas; medals of the 
second claas—MM. Boudier, Formigd, Scellier; 
Prix du Salon—M. Joseph Noel Sylvestre. 

The Exhibition of German Art and Art-Industry 
at Munich, opened on the 14th inst., appears to have 
more method in its aims and a more systematic clas¬ 
sification of its contents than is common with such 
exhibitions, in which a more or less heterogeneous 
grouping of objects generally prevails. It even 


puts forth claims to a preconceived harmony of 
arrangement whereby each object is considered in 
connexion with its ideal relationship to another. 
Such an arrangement certainly offers considerable 
repose to tired minds that have not the facility 
for jumping from weeping Magdalens to village 
coquettes, and from wild battle-scenes to peaceful 
domestic interiors, but it must be extremely diffi¬ 
cult to carry out in minute detail. The Munich 
exhibition does not even profess to accomplish this, 
but it avoids all glaring incongruities, and places 
each work of art as for as possible in the setting 
that belongs to it. Thus a double portal at 
the west end of the building shuts off a dimly-lit 
space devoted to religious art, such as rich altars, 
altarpieces, pulpits, and other church decorations, 
From this the visitor passes into two small 
chapels or niches that are to be lit with stained and 
painted glass from some of the great painted-glass 
manufactories of Bavaria. The effect of such an 
arrangement, we are assured, is far more satisfying 
to the artistic sense than when objects of the 
same class are simply grouped together or exhi¬ 
bited en masse by aspiring tradesmen without any 
attempt at harmonious relationship with their sur¬ 
roundings. The Munich exhibition indeed aims 
at a higher result than a mere display of artistic 
wares, into which so many art-exhibitions of the 
present day have degenerated. It claims espe¬ 
cially to show the progress and to promote the 
further growth of a true feeling for artistic fitness 
and beauty in Germany. 

L’Art, having nearly finished with the Salon, 
has now begun its review of the Royal Academy. 
This review is by Mr. J. Comyns Carr, the English 
director of the journal, who takes occasion to in¬ 
struct his foreign readers as to the constitution of 
the Royal Academy, which he denounces as “ the 
narrowest and most autocratic society that it is 
possible to imagine.” Setting aside trivial pro¬ 
ductions, Mr. Comyns Oarr only describes and 
criticises such works as he considers to merit “ the 
serious attention of the artistic public.” Of 
those he signalises in the first article Atalanta's 
Race, of which a vigorous full-page engraving is 
given from a drawing by R. W. Macbeth; Mil¬ 
lais’ landscape Over the Hills and Far Away, and 
Boughton's Surrey Pastoral. 

The treasures of the “ Griine Gewolbe ” of 
Dresden have hitherto beeu rendered somewhat 
difficult of access, and have never been popular¬ 
ised by reproductions. MM. Rdmler and Jonas, 
however, have lately gained permission to photo¬ 
graph all the most remarkable works of this 
magnificent gallery, and they are now about to 
bring out a volume, published by Paul Bette of 
Berlin, containing about three hundred photo¬ 
graphs from the pictures, enamels, and other 
works of art of the collection. These reproduc¬ 
tions will, it is thought, be useful in art-schools, 
and to the industrial artist, as examples of the 
finest mediaeval workmanship, especially in the 
precious metals. 

The death is announced of the veteran German 
landscape-painter Johann Christoph Rist, who has 
for many years been the director of the School of 
Design at Augsburg, where he has formed several 
distinguished pupils upon his peculiar principles. 
Rist was eightv-six years old at the time of his 
death, but he is said to have retained his artistic 
activity, and his genial, joyful disposition to the 
very last. 

TnE administration of art in France has recently 
sustained a great loss by the death of M. Eudore 
Soulie,the conservator of the Museum of Versailles, 
and a well-known writer on art and literature. 
M. Soulie, according to the Chronigue, began his 
career at Versailles in 1836, when he was only 
nineteen years of age, under the patronage of 
Chateaubriand, who was his godfather. Since 
then he has gradually risen to the highest position 
in the service of that museum. To English 
students ho is perhaps best known by his excel¬ 
lent Catalogue, which is not a mere guide-book, 


but an important contribution to the history of 
art in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; 
but in France his name is mostly associated with 
that of Molibre, of whom he wrote a most in¬ 
teresting and exhaustive biography. Other works 
of which he was part editor are the Memoires de 
Dangeau, Mimoires du Cardinal de Lus/nes, and 
the Journal dCHirauard. The French obituary 
notices extol not only his great knowledge, but 
the kindness and liberality with which he com¬ 
municated this knowledge to all who had occasion 
to consult him. 

It has been the good fortune of Mr. Barlow to 
engrave and popularise the work of John Philip. 
He has now engraved that of Mr. Sant, whose 
portrait group of the Queen and some young 
members of the Royal Family will, by means of 
Mr. Barlow’s translation, be no doubt widely spread. 
It is published by Mr. Palmer, of Duke Street, 
Piccadilly. Work of greater artistic interest lies 
before us, as we are furnished, by the same pub¬ 
lisher’s courtesy, not only with M. Rajon’s render¬ 
ing into black and white of as living a figure as ever 
came from the hand of Regnault or Fortuny, and of 
a delicate figure-subject of Mr. Alma Tadema's, 
but with M. Rajon’s translation of an elaborate 
coast-picture by Mr. Oakes, the new Associate. 
Mr. Oakes has been happy in his interpreter, for 
M. Rajon has caught the light and warmth and 
changefulness of the scene; and so has made us 
feel the charm of an evening-hour on a coast 
neither notable for grandeur nor spaciousness. 
It is the sky which at time of sunset supplies the 
scene with its beauty: the chequered light from 
behind riven clouds falling on creek and fishing- 
boat and figures ankle-deep in water, on spread 
sails and the distant width of sea. Not only is 
the balance of light and shade preserved here with 
a complexity that forbids the detection of too 
obvious device, but the relations are faithfully 
rendered. M. Rajon’s etching is also noteworthy 
as one of the few instances in which an etcher has 
grappled on the whole successfully with the diffi¬ 
culties of complicated sky-form. We have latelv 
received two large etchings by M. Flameng, which 
reproduce with splendid fidelity and careful spirit 
two great pictures known to all the world as among 
the greatest treasures of the art of Holland, Let 
Syndics —M. Flameng’s rendering of which, with 
the other beside, anyone may examine for him¬ 
self, if he will give himself the trouble to go into 
the Exhibition of “ Black and White ”—has lately 
been engraved in the Bame method by the chief 
living German etcher, Herr Unger. Both masters 
have worked skilfully: in some ways Flameng 
may have excelled: the larger space he has taken 
giving room for greater subtlety of expression, 
greater general elaboration of treatment. Unger 
has, nevertheless, got the spirit of the thing 
very creditably. Flameng, however, has a very 
special familiarity with Rembrandt’s work, through 
having laboriously copied many of his etch¬ 
ings ; his copies of Rembrandt's etchings are 
the only ones that are worth much. La Le^on 
dAnatomic is translated by M. Flameng with no 
less success than the Syndics-, and the original works 
being intellectually of equal value, it is hard to 
say whether one should recommend the amateur 
to possess himself of the print of the six grave 
men sitting in anxious council or that of the 
master-surgeon of his time giving his lecture- 
lesson to the crowd of more than earnest students 
pressing round the dead “subject.” The most 
fortunate amateur will be the possessor of both, 
for both are full of the kind of sober and serious 
interest sometimes more lastingly fascinating than 
the beauty which they lack. 

We have received from the Librairie de l’Art in 
Paris the portfolio containing twenty etchings bv 
Jules de Goncourt, with a catalogue of that 
artist's works by M. Burty. Born in 1830, Jules 
was the younger (and has proved the shorter 
lived) of two brothers who, following somewhat 
in the steps of the great master Theophile Gautier, 
devoted themselves to the creation of fiction and 
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the criticism of art. Bat J ales added some prac¬ 
tical talents as an etcher to those faculties 
of cultivated observation and discrimination 
which he shared with his brother. The few 
original works in the portfolio before us are 
not of delightful quality, and their author would 
probably have been the last to put forward 
for them any serious claim to high value: not 
that the “ fencing Lesson ” is without its own 
cleverness in the lunge of the tigure proper to the 
subject; but the merit of Jules de Goncourt as 
an artist is that he did in some way enter into 
the spirit of the work which he copied or trans¬ 
lated. French readers will not need to be told 
that, the work of Gavarni apart, that which he 
translated or copied was mainly of one period: 
a long period, however, the most varied and 
brilliant in some respects in French art—a 
period distinctly of creation more than of 
reproduction—the eighteenth century. With 
the Court life and city life of that century 
the De Goncourts have been familiar; the elder 
brother remains probably our best guide through 
the art—for the most part luxurious and mun¬ 
dane —produced partly in obedience to the tastes of 
the time, and partly inspired by them. These 
etchings before us, which do not include many of 
those published in the separate lieraisona of L'Art 
<lu Dix-huiti'eme i•ii'ecle , have interest because 
they are partially the record of the De Goncourts’ 
investigations in things unfashionable when their 
search began. But they are, as we have indi¬ 
cated, necessarily incomplete, if looked at as 
chiefly valuable as an accompaniment to L’Art 
/lu Dix-huiti'eme Steele. In the ordinary 
impressions, which are tko ones we have re¬ 
ceived, the vivid works of Gabriel de Saint 
Aubin would appear to have lost something of 
their fmeaae and esprit. Le Singe nn Miroir after 
Decamps is an example of highly-skilled etching: 
in some ways the most skilled in the portfolio. 
But richer in intellectual interest are the three 
etched heads from pastels by La Tour, whose re¬ 
productions of the men of the great world and the 
artistic world of his time are among the best ex¬ 
amples of unaffected portraiture that century can 
show. Many an amateur in Paris, as the De 
Goncourts have told us, has been able to hang 
here and there upon his wall a “ preparation ” of 
La Tour, but it is the artist's native town, 
Gaint Quentin, that possesses the best and 
the most of them. He is there in force un¬ 
deniably the strongest, and to Saint Quentin 
one must go to see La Tour as to Haarlem 
to see Franz Hals. The three portraits by La 
Tour copied by Jules de Goncourt are treated 
with that breadth and largeness and fulness of 
characterisation which distinguished the master. 
Though here and there perhaps technically in¬ 
complete, they are very strong work, and we can 
hardly help wishing that Jules de Goncourt, 
who appreciated this master so very thoroughly, 
had given a few months out of his busy life 
to reproducing such a selection from his works 
as would have practically put the master 
before us, in all his variety, much to our instruc¬ 
tion. But wo will be thankful for what we get 
here : three heads, as has been said before: one of 
them and the least pleasing the head of La Tour 
himself; another of Duclos, admirable in its ex¬ 
pression of calm vigour and fire ; and, lastly, one 
of the fat-creased face of Chardin, in which that 
direct and truth-loving painter of bourgeois life is 
seen as a man who mingles French vivacity and 
alertness with a sober and Dutch joy in succulent 
good-cheer. 

The modem Italian school of painting is much 
influenced by foreign example. .Meissonier has 
many imitators, some of great merit iu a tech¬ 
nical sense. The Italian artists draw and paint 
well, but nowhere are more commonplace, un¬ 
meaning subjects selected. Apparently the title 
of the picture is frequently fixed upon after it has 
been painted. The artists are of sufficient capa¬ 
city and training to merit a higher position than 


they actually hold, the landscape-painters ex¬ 
cepted, who look at nature entirely through 
French spectacles, and, living in their lovely 
country, prefer as subjects scenes which convey 
no idea of Italy or of its climate. They seem to 
have selected the Landes in the south or marshes 
in the north of France as sketching ground. With 
pea-green as the prevalent colour, with a surface 
made to resemble Berlin wool-work, and with an 
utter disregard of truth to nature, they produce 
caricatures of French landscape and French 
subjects. 

In art of higher aim Italy still possesses some 
artists of distinction. There are sculptors who 
have not fallen into a vulgar imitation of common 
nature, of costumes and frippery, but maintain in 
their works higher and truer principles; and there 
are painters who uphold the dignity of art; some 
also excel in fresco-painting, exhibiting facile exe¬ 
cution ; but while their productions in this way 
are interesting, they do not rise to the level of 
those of past times. They differ essentially in 
this respect, that they aim more at the chiaroscuro 
and rich colour of oil paintings than at the clear 
brightness of the works of the old masters. They 
are, therefore, less monumental, but at the same 
time they are more realistic, and in the present 
state of taste probably excite more sympathy than 
those who imitate old art more closely. Four 
frescoes by Signor Barabino, in the Palazzo Celesia 
at Genoa, are noteworthy examples of the modern 
method, and are deserving of study. 

At a recent meeting of the “ Academia dei 
Lineei,” at Rome, Signor Sella presented to the 
Society, from the Emperor of Austria, a vellum 
Codex of great beauty and of the highest local 
and historical interest, which his Majesty desired 
might be accepted from him as a national gift, 
commemorative of his esteem for the king and 
people of Italy. This valuable present consists of 
a collection of diploluas, records, and other docu¬ 
ments referring to the town of Asti, together with 
a chronicle of the events connected with the re¬ 
public of Asti, and a map of the territory. From the 
account given of its history by Signor Sella, this 
interesting Codex was originally carried to Mantua 
by the Gonzaga family, and subsequently trans¬ 
ferred thence to the imperial Library at Vienna. 
It is in splendid preservation, and is remarkable 
for the beauty of its illuminations and the ex¬ 
quisite finish of the binding, as well as for the 
excellence of the miniatures with which it is 
ornamented, of which there are as many as 400. 
It was written about the year 1353, and consists 
of 400 leaves, which are all embellished with 
beautifully-executed initial*. Its generally perfect 
condition and unique character, apart from its 
special national interest, may be estimated from 
the fact that its money-value is rated at upwards 
of 20,000 gulden. The burgomaster of Asti came 
to Rome in his official capacity to attend the 
meeting, at which it was unanimously resolved 
that the manuscript should be printed, and incor¬ 
porated in the Acts of the Society. 

The foundation of a school of art applied to 
industry has been voted unanimously by the 
Academy of Fine Arts at the Hague. 

Tire colossal statue of Independence, which is 
being executed by M. Bartholdi for the purpose of 
serving ns a lighthouse in the harbour of New 
York, will be finished, it is hoped, in time to be 
exhibited in Paris during the proposed exhibition 
in 1878. The wrist of this gigantic statue has 
been moulded lately. It took 200 sacks of plaster 
for its composition, and it weighs 5,075 kilo¬ 
grammes. The Chronique states that it is in¬ 
tended to send this pretty little specimen of the 
intended statue to Philadelphia this summer. 
After the exhibition it will be brought back to 
France. 

A letter from AV. von Katilbach to his wife, 
written in 1831, published some time since by a 
German periodical, contains the following exquisite 


passage bearing on the question of the value of 
religious art. Having described an old church at 
Frankfort, he writes 

“ I had long believed myself the only inmate of the 
church ; suddenly, in a side chapel, I observe a 
charming young girl kneeling and praying dovoutly 
before the picture of a saint. I glide nearer to her. 
I could not make out the picture, it hung too obliquely 
fur me, but I saw the girl all the better. Sho moved 
her little head so gracefully towards the picture 
(which I did not see), she gave the saint such con¬ 
fiding glances from her lovely languishing blue eyes, 
that I began to have a great opinion of this saint. 
Greater and greater became my desire to see the pic¬ 
ture which could make so fine an impression ; what a 
masterpiece it must be—the maiden looked more and 
more inspired. ... I would not move from the spot 
where 1 was lest I should disturb her in her devotions. 
At length she stands up, takes a consecrated candle, 
lights it before the picturo, makes a humble curtsey, 
crosses herself and vanishes from the church. I 
sprang at one bound from my retreat and stood be¬ 
fore the picture. I felt myself grow red with vexa¬ 
tion. The picture shows how tile skin of St. 
Bartholomew was drawn over his oars; tho oxocu- 
tioners who perform the job aro just pausing to 
sharpen their knives. One holds his in his month 
and pulls with both hands. . . . And yet some say 
that art does not further devotion ! ” 


THE STAGE. 

“ LES DAJflCHEFF ” IU LONDOIV. 

Balzac has said that for a critic who will attaia 
authority there is nothing so useful as to speak 
of an author of whom nobody has heard. A 
dramatist or novelist who boldly leaves the beaten 
track, and finds his subject where no one can 
follow him, has something of the same advantage; 
and the success of Let Danielieff in Paris is due 
in part to its dealing with manners and life with 
which neither Turgueneff nor their own Cher- 
buliez has made Frenchmen familiar. But Lea 
Danicheff hfts au interesting story ; it abounds in 
healthy sentiment; and the acting of it is remark¬ 
able not only for the smoothness and evenness 
which may generally be within the reach of a 
trained company whether in France or England, 
but for a sustained vigour and fire the like of 
which has not been seen for very many years in 
a London theatre. 

The story of the Dtmicheff, though powerful, is 
not complicated. AVladimir Danicheff, leaving 
his mother and his home in the country for an 
absence of some time in the capital, has a 
secret for his mother before he goes. He loves, 
not the brilliant young person whom the Countess 
would like him to marry, hut his mother’s at¬ 
tendant serf, Anna. The Countess refuses abso¬ 
lutely her consent, but at last—the better to be 
rid of AVladimir, and to be free to frustrate his 
scheme—she tells him that if after a twelvemonth's 
absence, in which he shall have faithfully tried to 
forget her, he cannot succeed in doing so, ho will 
be allowed to come back and to have his way. 
And with this promise to cheer him, he departs ; 
leave being denied him to mention to Anna the 
terms of the agreement. No sooner has he gone 
than the Countess devises her plan. Sho will 
marry Anna in haste to a serf, and their freedom 
shall be the boon bestowed on both in considera¬ 
tion of the match. She instructs Ossip, the serf, 
of her seliemo. He is in love with Anna, and 
the Countess is his benefactress. But tho girl 
herself, loving Wladimir intensely, is revolted by 
the thought of marriage to any other. The 
Countess will have her way: a priest is summoned. 
The good Ossip's struggle with himself and Anna’s 
struggle with her mistress and her priest are alike 
unavailing. The marriage is celebrated, and 
Ossip, knowing too well his wife's love for young 
Danicheff, can but tell her that marriage with a 
man who cares for her i3 at all events better than 
marriage with a man who does not, and that since 
the Countess had willed marriage Anna might 
have been in grosser and less scrupulous hands. 
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Tho second act takes us to ft drawing-room in 
St. Petersburg. Wladimir pays daily visits to 
the Princess Lydia, daughter of the Prince 
Walanoff, and slie waits anxiously for the day 
when he shall propose to marry her. A young 
French attache, one Roger de Taldd, whose life 
Wladimir had saved during a misadventure at a 
bear-hunt, and who is now a confidant of Wladi- 
mir’s, knows that Wladimir is in love with a 
woman who is far away, and he tells the Princess 
so, in gallantly ottering to be his comrade's substi¬ 
tute. But he has unhappily heard also that the 
Countess had broken her pact with her son, and 
had given Anna in marriage to Ossip, and he 
breaks this to Wladimir as best he can, while the 
Countess, lately arrived, plays cards nonchalantly 
in the background. Wladimir at once speaks to 
his mother, and in unmistakeable terms; and, lest 
there should be further misapprehension in the 
matter, he tells the Princess Lydia publicly of his 
love for Anna. But it is a hopeless love. 

Then, in the third act, Wladimir is back in the 
country again, and has rushed to Ossip’s cottage, 
to upbraid him with ingratitude in having con¬ 
sented to marry the girl loved by the man who 
had been a generous master to him. There is a 
fine scene here—one of the most moving in the 
drama—where Wladimir passes from a wild rage 
to thankfulness and amends, as he learns that 
Ossip has kept the girl for him, and in nothing 
but the formal and necessary act of marriage has 
lent himself to the Countess's scheme. For he, 
Ossip, has truly loved the girl, and “ ceux qui 
aiment se sacrifient quelquefois: ceux qui sont 
aimds—jamais!” And just before this there has 
been a Beene true to the life, beyond the measure 
of our common stage experience, where Anna, 
slowly touched and impressed by the devotion of 
Ossip, feels now, and now displays, some love for 
him, and then on the sudden entry of WTadimir 
turns to that other, sharply—with no gesture of 
acquired love, but of irresistible passion. 

Save for an unworthy and brief attempt of the 
Countess to dismiss Ossip, that Anna may at last 
be her son’s mistress, the latter part of the play is 
occupied with efforts—genuine on Ossip's part, but 
less earnest and faithful on that of the Princess 
Lydia—to compass a divorce for the two who are 
formally married, so that Wladimir may take 
the girl who loves him. One or two of these efforts 
fail, and Anna is on the point of getting to a 
nunnery, when Ossip himself determines to make 
the supreme sacrifice of retreat from the world, 
and vows are administered to him by which in 
accordance with Russian law he joins a monastery, 
and his wife is free again to marry whom she will. 

The piece, though admirable for strength of 
interest and healthiness of tone, is in several ways 
not quite the perfect piece that it has been repre¬ 
sented to be. It has this fault to begin with; 
that its first act—that of the enforced absence and 
enforced marriage—is by far its most powerful. 
Though fine dramatic situations crowd the later 
ones, and though, as I said before, in the third act 
there is in the close juxtaposition of two loves 
such a chance of effective transition as an actress 
rarely gets, the first act remains the most striking— 
holds the attention most firmly from end to end. 
The second act—that of the St. Petersburg draw¬ 
ing-room—is made entertaining before its serious 
interest arises, by the brilliant aperqu of Russian 
society which M. llumas, striking with clear keen 
pen into the work of the Russian author, has 
given to the Frenchman to deliver. But if there 
is much art here there is also something of super¬ 
fluous philosophy. There is reason in the art of 
M. Dumas when it is pointed at the description 
of the Russian woman—that description of the 
Russian woman is an epitome of the opinion of 
the playgoer himself when he has become ac¬ 
quainted with the Countess, the Princess, and 
Anna:—“ Providence, when he had made woman, 
thought a moment, and said, ‘There must be 
something both better and worse;’ and then he 
made —la femme Jiusse.” But the earlier part of 


Roger de Taldtfs talk is full of unfruitful and 
insignificant generalisation: a running commentary 
as slight as the politics of the Fit/aro ; observations 
as trivial as any that make third-rate books of 
travel popular at the libraries. A graver fault is 
that of stretching over two acts, the third and 
fourth, those reconciliations and arrangements 
which would much better have been concluded in 
one. And so it is that the last act of all goes 
rather flatly. You have seen the end beforehand, 
and they are tediously long in reaching it. 

If the dramatists have done much for their own 
play, so have tho Odeon actors. Four characters 
stand in the front rank, and they are played hy 
four artists. And the secondary characters are 
played well: the servile attendants of the Countess, 
kissing the hem of her garment: the doctor who, 
being ft paid member of the Princess's household, 
sleeps away a life rendered useless by the rude 
health she persistently enjoys: the brandy- 
farmer, who has crept into the Princess’s drawing¬ 
room ; the attacM, who is there in his natural 
place; the idle father of the Princess; the Prin¬ 
cess herself; the Baronne Dozen, at home in her 
assemblies—not one part here is played badly. 
These parts—acted by MM. Porel/ Montbair, 
Berr<5s, Mesdames Antonine and Chartier—repre¬ 
sent what there is of evenness and smoothness in 
the performance; the vigour and fire, which are so 
exceptional, are with the rest. Ossip, the serf, is 
played by M. Masset; Wladimir, by M. Marais. 
Of these parts the serf’s is the more difficult to 
enter into, and to the extent of his sacrifice at the 
last, M. Masset, it may be, scarcely gives sufficient 
prominence. But where it is question of his 
struggle, in the first act, as to whether he shall 
take this wife or no; where it is his cue to show 
reluctance in joy, disappointment even in achieve¬ 
ment—in these things his acting is of admirable 
truth; his emotion is excellent in its quietness 
and reticence. And M. Marais, as Wladimir, 
should be carefully watched. The hesitation, the 
feeling for the word that does not come, when in 
the first act the young man confides his secret to 
his mother—that he is in love with the girl Anna 
—are no less closely true than are the varied out¬ 
bursts of indignation when in the second act he 
hears that his mother has betrayed him, and when 
in the third he mistakenly reproaches Ossip for 
marrying his love. The delicacy of one moment, 
the veracity in vigour of the other, are such as we 
do but seldom have the chance to see and praise. 

Madame Fargueil has never played a part more 
wholly unsympathetic than that of the Countess; 
and her art does not shirk what is hateful in the 
character: Mdme. Fargueil illustrates her author, 
and does not wrench his work to alter the signi¬ 
ficance of it. Thus she brings out the true solici¬ 
tude of the mother for her son: with the son her 
face kindles or is anxious, as the action of the, 
moment requires. But in presence of the girl— 
who may indeed well be mistress, but cannot be 
wife—not only has personal kindliness no place, 
but human consideration has no place: the high¬ 
bred woman is dealing relentlessly with one of 
ft race not hers. The whole hard character is 
shown to the full. But the part contains very 
little indeed in which the French comedian can 
charm, and spectators will not be fortunate who 
see her only in that. The surprise of the evening 
is that occasioned hy Mdlle. Helene Petit, who 
comes to us with a reputation of yesterday, and 
by the force of her talent so far imposes herself 
on an English audience little accustomed to be 
moved to admiration, except by appointed guides 
and in appointed channels, that that audience rises 
at her and calls for her till she comes forward at 
moments unjustified bv the arrangements of the 
scene. Mdlle. Helene Petit, the representative of 
Anna, has in the first act a scene of emotion, 
almost unaided by words. The rapid departure 
of Anna's lover, the thrice-hurried preparations 
for her marriage, the arrival of the priest, the 
quick marriage ceremony, combine to keep her at a 
high pitch of emotion, while they give her but 


few words to say. To reach the high-level 
early, to strike in voice and gesture exactly 
the right note at one given moment, is itself 
a rare thing, but it is a rarer thing to pass with 
justice and precision from note to note, and 
all with the semblance of growing and changing 
excitement; and this is what Mdlle. Petit does in 
the first act of the Danichejf, A propos of this 
performance, one writer has expressed a doubt 
whether such strong scenes are permissible in anv 
drama. Such strong scenes are presented everv 
day; but they are not as strongly acted; and 
what has really impressed that writer is, not the 
mere strength of the scene, which is obvious, but 
the actress’s entire grasp of every bit of its mean¬ 
ing. In facial expression Mdlle. Petit is by no 
means exceptionally rich; but she is rich in one 
of those contralto voices of France which can best 
be laden with strong feeling, and she is rich in 
gesture, both vigorous and free. In the beginnicr 
of the third act her quietness—which recalls tbit 
of Sarah Bernhardt— is of as great value as is her 
movement in the first; but in the fourth act she 
becomes more or less conventional, and wears a 
pretty gown with a conscious grace. But we will 
be grateful to her for her moments of truth and 
lifelikeness, and for that timely display of the art 
of France which may possibly allay the elaborate 
enthusiasms that have gathered round the 
geniuses of big-lettered placards and of reputa¬ 
tions that are a tradition or a fashion. 

Frederick Wedjcore. 


O.ve of the most popular of sensational dramas 
was revived at the Princess’s Theatre on Saturday 
night. The Corsican Brothers was played at the 
same theatre nearly twenty-five years ago; and. 
though in many ways the public taste has changed 
since then, it may be doubted whether there is 
not still a willing audience for the declamation, 
the passionate appeal, the strong situations of the 
drama which Mr. Dion Boucicault arranged from 
the work of the elder Dumas. But whatever may¬ 
be the attraction of sensational drama for its own 
sake, sensational drama is not less dependent 
than literary art of a higher kind on help from 
without. Spirited acting and good scenerv and 
dexterous stage-arrangements are here entirely 
necessary conditions of success. Certain of these 
conditions are fulfilled at the Princess's Theatre, 
in the present revival: all the aids that could be 
derived from oral and written tradition haring 
been available to Mr. Horace Wigan, who has 
made much use of them. And Mr. John Clayton, 
the representative, now, of the two brothers, 
Fabien and Lucien dei Franchi, sets himself to 
his task with earnestness and vigour, and he is an 
actor who has some hold of the public: there are 
those who make much of him as an artist fie 
is indeed versatile, but at the same time unequal; 
and it is in comedy that he is most at home. It 
is true that in Messrs. Palgrave Simpson and 
Merivale’s excellent drama, transferred from Hoi- 
born to St. James's and from St. James’s to Oxford 
Street, he reached genuine pathos. His perform¬ 
ance in All for Her was worthy of his best 
achievements in comedy. But in Abel Dralce and 
in the new venture, he has not been free from the 
appearance of effort, and in some of the most 
moving situations has appeared rather to declaim 
than to feel. The part he now fills, he fills credit¬ 
ably ; but he was hardly bom or made for it. The 
other actors on Saturday were by no means to be 
seen with pleasure. Before the great piece of the 
evening, Miss Rose Coghlan gave a forcible repre¬ 
sentation of the “ right woman’s manliness ” which 
marks the heroine of A Sheep in Wolfs Clothiny. 

Mr. Farjeon's new domestic plav. Home. 
Sweet Home, which retains some of the qualities 
of his deservedly popular Christmas tale of 
Bread and Cheese and Kisses, was brought out 
this week at the Olympic Theatre, in place of the 
Ticket-of-Leave Man. Mr. Henry Neville and 
Miss Carlotta Addison did much for its principal 
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characters, and we mav possibly speak in further 
detail of the first work which Mr. Farjeon has 
given to the stage. 

Mr. Edward Terry, who is known to have 
been for a long while one of the principal attrac¬ 
tions to the Strand Theatre, leaves that playhouse 
in about a couple of months’ time, to join the 
company at the Gaiety. 

Madaue Dolaro took her benefit on Saturday 
at the Gaiety, when Madame Angot was per¬ 
formed, with Miss Nellie Bromley for the first 
time in the part of the actress Lange. 


Under the direction of Mr. Herbert, a perform¬ 
ance of Mr. Gilbert's comedy On Guard was 
given at the Opera Comique, on Saturday, for the 
benefit of the Soldiers’ Daughters' Home at 
Hampstead. Mr. Herbert himself is stated to have 
played the part of Guy Warrington exceedingly 
well; and he had useful assistance from a com¬ 
pany including Miss M. Oliver, Miss Bishop and 
Mr. Sugden. 

Mr. Irving's benefit was appointed to take 
place last night—Friday. To-night ho appears for 
the last time in London until the winter, lie will 
perform Hamlet, and say a few words to the 
audience. 


Signor Rossi’s last appearance in London took 
place on Wednesday. 

The last nights of Miss Gu-ilt at the Globe 
Theatre are already announced. 

Miss Eleanor Button takes a benefit at the 
Gaiety to-day, and appears as Miss Hardcastle in 
She Stoops to Conquer. The cast appears to be a 
good one: Mr. Charles Warner plays Young Mar¬ 
low, and Mr. Arthur Cecil Tony Lumpkin. 

Mr. Wilkie Collins and the management of 
the Prince of Wales's Theatre have agreed be¬ 
tween themselves that Mr. Collins's play shall 
not be produced in Tottenham Street, burs is 
supposed to be popular enough to run through the 
brief remainder of the present season ; and after 
the vacation a version of M. Sardou's No* Intimes 
is promised us. For this comedy, and for the 
performance of London Assurance which will 
probably follow it, the services of Mrs. Kendal 
have, we believe, been secured. Mr. Kendal will 
also join the company. Many of our readers have 
already seen one or other of the two versions of 
Nos Intimes which have been long before the 
public. The first of them, Friends or Foes —tho 
work, if we remember rightly, of Mr. Sterling 
Coyne—was brought out fifteen years since at the 
Haymarket, with Miss Herbert in the character of 
the tempted young woman. The second, called 
Our Friends, is performed from time to time bv 
Mdlle. Beatrice, in London and the provinces, ft 
ie not difficult to predict that, however.much of 
importance may be given at the Prince of Wales's 
to the more dramatic situations of the story, au 
amount of care that has not thus far been ap¬ 
proached in England will be bestowed on that 
big group of secondary characters which gives the 
title to the play: a group in the execution of 
which the genius of Sardou for happy and per¬ 
missible caricature is seen to even greater advan¬ 
tage than in the somewhat similar group in Nos 
lions Villagcois. In Nos Intimes, Mrs. Kendal 
will no doubt play the part made famous by 
Mdme. Fargueil, whom now the English actress 
is showing herself in certain points worthy to 
succeed. 


MUSIC. 

PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

At the second of the morning concerts given by 
this society during the present season, which took 
place on Monday at fcft. James's Hall, the attend¬ 
ance was hardly such as to warrant the expecta¬ 


tion that the experiment will be repeated another 
year. Whatever the fault, it certainly could not 
be set to the account of the programme, which 
was both varied and interesting. The first item 
was Haydn’s symphony in 0, entitled “ La Danse 
des Ours.” Respecting the origin of the name, 
there appears to be some difference of opinion. 
The writer in the analytical programme of the 
concert suggests that the long holding-note with 
which the finale commences may be taken to 
represent the growl of the mother bear, which is 
shortly afterwards answered by her cubs. We 
cannot help thinking this explanation somewhat 
far-fetched, and much prefer another that has 
been given—that the allusion is to the dancing 
bears which were formerly to be seen in the 
streets, and that the theme of the finale, with its 
drone-bass, is intended as an imitation of the kind 
of street-music by which the dance was accom¬ 
panied. The music would be similar in character 
to that which may be heard in our day from 
itinerant Tyrolese performers. Whatever expla¬ 
nation be correct, the music is in Haydn's 
most delightful manner, and must have been a 
genuine treat to ali whose taste is still unso¬ 
phisticated enough to enjoy the old master. 
The allegretto which serves as a slow move¬ 
ment is full of that delightful naivete so charac¬ 
teristic of Haydn, and the last movement, like 
many other finales from his pen, is overflowing 
with humour. The symphony was excellently 
played under Mr. Cusins's direction; but a pro¬ 
test ought certainly to be entered against the 
omission of all the repeats except those in the 
minuet and trio. It is not the custom at these 
concerts to omit the repeats in symphonies gene¬ 
rally ; and why should this special slight be put 
upon Haydn, especially as his work is by no 
means a long one P The Philharmonic, of all our 
societies, with its past history and traditions, 
ought to set an example of the most scrupulous 
respect for a composer’s intentions. We should 
like also to ask (for information and-not with the 
intention of l'ault-finding) what was the authority 
for the trumpet parts which were played, and which 
differed very materially from those printed in the 
German score ? It is not improbable that more 
than one edition of tho symphony may exist, and 
if so it would be interesting to know whether the 
alterations were made by Ilavdn himself. The 
changes were so important that it is difficult to 
imagine they could have been made without some 
good reason. 

Two instrumental soloists appeared at this con¬ 
cert—M. Lasserre and Herr Alfred Jaell. The 
former, one of the best violoncellists now before 
the public, played admirably a showy concerto by 
Goltermann, the music of which is well con¬ 
structed rather than particularly interesting. Herr 
Jaell brought forward Schumann's concerto. To 
tell the honest truth, I must say I have never 
heard a less satisfactory rendering of this great 
work. It is needless to say that Herr Jaell is a 
most eminent performer of the brilliant school; 
but in Schumann's work be appeared at a great 
disadvantage. In addition to finished mechanism, 
which the player possesses, the concerto requires 
great depth of feeling, which he seems not to 
possess; and though his performance was very 
brilliant, it never went to the heart at all. The 
finale was the most successful portion, but in the 
first two movements the impression produced was 
almost unpleasing. The accompaniments, too, 
were very coarsely played. Mr. Cusins's interest¬ 
ing overture to Love’s Labour Lost, which was 
noticed in these columns on the occasion of its 
production at the Crystal Palace, and tho over¬ 
ture to Egmont, completed the instrumental por¬ 
tion of the concert. 

Mdlle. Chapuy was announced as the vocalist, 
but being too unwell to appear, her place was 
filled by Friiulein Redeker, from Leipzig, who in 
Schubert's “ Wanderer ” and Klengel’s “Dorn- 
riiseben” produced a most favourable impression. 
She has a very fine contralto voice (or mezzo- 


soprano, for it seems to include both registers), of 
more than two octaves in compass, and she sings 
with genuine artistic feeling and finish. 

Ebenbzeb Prottt. 


Of the chief musical event of the week—the 
production of Verdi’s Aida at the Royal Italian 
Opera, which took place after our going to press— 
we must defer our notice till next week, as also 
of Mr. John Thomas’s orchestral concert. 

M. Henri Ketten gave a pianoforte recital at 
the Langham Hall, Great Portland Street, last 
Saturday afternoon, when his programme included 
Beethoven’s “ Sonata Appassionata,” a Nocturne 
and a Polonaise by Chopin, Bach’s fugue in A 
minor, Handel’s Chaconne in G, a selection from 
Schumann’s “Camaval,” and some compositions 
of his own. 

On the same afternoon Mr. Charted Gardner 
gave, at Willis’s Rooms, what he termed a 
“ Musical Recital,” but what might more appro¬ 
priately have been described as a concert, in which- 
he was assisted by Mdlle. Thekla Friedliinder, 
Mdlle. Redeker, Miss Mary Davies, and Mr. W. 
H. Cummings, as vocalists, and by Herr Josef 
Ludwig (violin) and Herr Daubert (violoncello), 
in the instrumental department. The very excel¬ 
lent programme comprised Bach’s Sonata in B 
minor for piano and violin, Mendelssohn’s varia¬ 
tions in I) for piano and violoncello, Schumann’s 
Phantasiestiieke for piano, violin, and violoncello, 
Beethoven's Rondo in G, and three pieces hy 
Bennett for piano solo, and vocal music by Rubin¬ 
stein, Chopin, Klengel, Hullah, Alice Mary Smith, 
and the concert-giver. 


The second performance of Oedipus at the 
Crystal Palace last Saturday was, as regards the 
choral portion, so superior to the first that the 
latter may almost he looked upon as a stage re¬ 
hearsal. On the second occasion the chorus sing- 
ing_ was all that could be wished, and the choir 
maintained the high character it had previously 
won for itself hy the performances of Antigone 
last year. As some shortcomings were noted last 
week, it is only due to the chorus to record the im¬ 
provement. 

The “ Soci^td des Compositeurs de Musique ” 
(Paris) announces as the subjects for competition 
for the present year a quartet for piano and 
strings, a quintet for wind instruments (flute, 
oboe, clarinet, bassoon, and horn), and a scena for 
voice, with pianoforte accompaniment. One prize 
only will be awarded in each department; for 
the first a gold medal of the value of 400 francs., 
and for each of the others one of the value of 300 
francs will be given. None hut French composers 
will be allowed to compete, and the successful 
works will he publicly performed by the society. 

A new ballet, Sylvia, of which the music by 
M. Leo Delibes is well spoken of, was produced 
at the Paris Opera last Wednesday week. 

The theatre at Rouen which was destroyed hr 
fire two months ago is to he rebuilt on the same 
spot. 


Last Tuesday week a musical and religious 
ceremony in honour of Rameau was held in the 
Church of St. Eustache, Paris. A body of 400- 
performers under M. Deldevez interpreted the 
second grand mass by M. Leon Gastinel, and 
three pieces from the works of Rameau. 


At the Exhibition of Arts applied to Industry 
now being held at Orleans is to be seen a new- 
transposing cornet-a-pistons, invented hy the cor¬ 
net-player Legendre. By means of a simple slide 
the instrument can be immediately transposed from 
B flat to A. The invention has the advantage of 
being applicable to all instruments constructed on 
the ordinary system. 

M. Jacob Alexandre, the founder of the 
celebrated firm of Alexandre pere et tils, har¬ 
monium-makers at Paris, died on the 11th inst., 
at the age of seventy-four. 
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A new Faust music is shortly to be published 
at Vienna. It is by a Belgian composer, M. 
Joseph Gregoir, and was written as long ago 
as 1847, though it has till now remained in 
manuscript. The work is for soli, chorus, and 
orchestra, and is said to be somewhat peculiar 
in form and of great originality. 

The rehearsals at Bayreuth for the forthcoming 
performances began on the third of the present 
month, and are now in active progress. The 
greatest enthusiasm is said to prevail among all 
the performers. The tone of the orchestra is 
described as wonderful, and the execution is 
spoken of as so distinct that even the most rapid 
passages can be readily followed. 

The Leipzig Sir/nale states, on what it con¬ 
siders trustworthy authority, that Rubinstein’s five 
recitals at St. James's Hall brought him the enor¬ 
mous sum of 2,400/. 

Bulow, it is said, has left America before the 
period originally fixed for his return to Europe, 
partly in consequence of failing health, and partly 
because his success has been less than he antici¬ 
pated. 
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LIBRARY OF OLD AUTHORS.—NEW VOLUMES. 

Now ready, 3 voU., fcap. 8vo^cloth^l5*.j large paper, crown svo. 

ATIOHAEL DRAYTON’S POLY-OLBION: 

. .a Chorographieal Description of all the Tracts. Rivers. Moun¬ 
tains, Forests, and utlier parts of this renowned Isle of Great Britaia. 
with intermixture of the most remarkable Stone*. Antiquities. W«.ri¬ 
ders und Rarities, Pleasures ami Commodities of the same. Fa-ited by 
the Rev. RICHARD HOOPER. 

London: J. RCSSKLL SMITH, 36 Soho Square. 

Now ready. Third Edition, much Enlarged, fcap. Hvo, cloth. 3 1 . M. 

TVrR. SAMUEL SHARPES HISTORY of 

the HEBREW NATION and it, LITERATURE. Third 
Edition, niui.'U Eularyed. With an Appuutilx ou the Jourutv, ol • ’ - 
Apostle Paul. 

London: J. Russell Smith, 36 Soho Square. 
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London: J. Russell Smith, 36 Soho Square. 
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"p'NGLISII SURNAMES: an Essay on Family 

^ Nomenclature, Historical, Etymological, and Humorous. WiLk 
several Illustrative Appcudicea. By MARK ANTONY LOWER. 
London: J. Russell Smith, 36 Soho Square. 
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WILLIAMS & XORGATE'S ORIENTAL 

▼ » CATALOGUE. Books on the Laugnagos, Literatim. 
Antiquities, Religion. i:c., of the East. 2,500 Work? in So 
Languages anil Dialects. Very complete in Sanscrit, Arabic, 
Persian, Zend, Syriac. 

Williams &i Norgate, 11 Henrietta Street, Covent Gardes, 
London; and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 

Just published, Svo, cloth, 7a. 6 d. 

P rinciples of plutology. 

By Words worth Donistiiorpe, Esq. 

Contents: —I. On the Failures of Political Economy.— 
II. Cliarnctors and Object of Plutology.-- III. Method.—IV. 
Data.—V. Combination.—VI. Analysis. -VII. Prominent E'e- 
inentfi.—VIII. Synthesis.— IX. The Laws of Value.—X. Classi¬ 
fication.—XI. Essay on Capital. 

Williams Si Norgate, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
London; and 20 South Frederick Street, ICdinburgh. 

Now ready, price 5s. 

PHILOSOPHY and its FOUNDATIONS: with 

nn Appeal to Scriptural Psychology. 

London: Simpkiv, Marshall, Si Co.; 

Aberdeen : John Ai>am. 


Svo. pp. 30, sowed, price 1a. 

D estructive criticism and the 

ZEIT-GEIST. 

Being a Notice of certain Critical Essays in the number oi 
the Contemporary 11 • cietc for March, 1870. 

By KUKLOS. 

London : TrUuner Sl Co., Ludgate Hill. 

Now ready, price One Shilling. 

E NGLISH LANDSCAPE ART: its Position 

and Prospects. By Alfred Dawson, F.R.A.S. 

Loudon : Wiiittingham k Wilkins. Chiswick Press. 


II 


Just published, in 8vo, price 3jt. cloth. 

ISTORY of LANDHOLDING in ENG- 

LAND. By Joseph Fisher, F.R.H.S. 


“ Pertinent and just.”— 77/^ Athenaeum. 

“ Tracti the .-y^tem with a clcarncM which will be found valuable.** 

Alamnds with much learning.”— Land and Water. 

"Is a model of cone - ■wiicss and aeiMiracy.”_ /m/i-i /lull. 

“ An able and imj.irtant Io"U.’*—.)’•»*■ « and (/wri-r. 

“ Of ciim.idei able value.”— Th<- H-nidniy .V# us. 

" Will be (bund c.-qaeiully iuteresiin^."’_/.'*;//t.dli 
“ Interesting and valuable.”— Tin' Fit Id. 

•‘Of great liisturicnl interest und useful new.” _ Hull Neics. 

“Most able aud iutcrc#.tm^.”— Jin, Irish Units. 

London ; Longmans, Green, S; Co. 

Dublin : W. II. Smith A; Son, and their Bookstalls. 
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